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PREFACE TO VOLUME THE FIRST. 


In the course of the regular publication of the Numbers and Parts of the Penny Cyclopasdia, the 
purchasers of the work will have been enabled to compare its general execution with the an- 
nouncements of the original Prospectus. The completion of a volume appears to call upon the 
Conductors for a few explanatory observations. 

The plan of this work differs in a considerable degree from most other Cyclopaedias. These 
have generally given elaborate treatises on each branch of knowledge, often referring for the 
explanation of each term, as it occurs in the alphabetical order, to the general treatise. The 
plan of tin? Penny Cyclopaedia, as it is specially intended as a book of reference, is not to attempt 
1o form systems of know lodge, but to give pretty fully, under each separate head, as much infor- 
mation as can be conveyed within reasonable limits. But whilst it endeavours to present in 
detail the explanation of those terms of Art and Science, the right understanding of which is 
independent of any system, it also attempts to give such general views of all great branches of 
knowledge, a* may help to the format ion of just ideas on their extent and relative, importance, 
and tu point < t the best; sources of complete information. 

•As this plan excludes all long essays and i realises, it necessarily leads to giving more ample space 
to the separate beads i lia.ii is done in most Cyclopaedias; and in doing this, it is often found diffi- 
cult to determine the point where the selection of terms must end. This is particularly the ease 
as to names of Persons and Places, which unavoidably form a large part of every book of general 
reference. It i-> hardly possible to fix any rule which will not either exclude something that 
ought to be admitted, or include names of very little importance. Some tiling, therefore, must be 
left to t he judgment of those who contribau.; to, and superintend, such a publication. It will be 
observed that the plan of the Cyclopaedia has rather been enlarged, since the earlier Numbers, as 
to the names admitted, and somewhat also, perhaps, in the length of the more important articles. 
It would appear that, in the proper conduct of such a work, s#me practice and experience are 
peculiarly necessary* The difficulty of forming a complete and satisfactory list of words can 
only be estimated by those who have made the experiment. On looking into the best works of 
this class already published, it will be found that, while they all differ very considerably as to the 
words inserted, none are without some omission that, would be better supplied. Nor can the 
Editors of the Penny Cyclopaedia congratulate themselves on having inserted every term or 
name that ought to have found a place, though they hope that in the progress* of the Work they 
will be better able to guard against any omission. 

As to errors in the articles themselves, cither of incorrect statements of fajts, or of false deduc- 
tions from premises, some such are unavoidable in every large work, however carefully the subject- 
matter has been weighed, or however scrupulously the writer may have discharged his duty. 
In a periodical publication, iri which a number of writers are necessarily combined, and where the 
matter is almost infinitely varied, the causes of error are still more numerous. The experience 
of one year, however, enables the Conductors of this Cyclopaedia l.o state with confidence, that 
whatever errors there may be in the first volume; (and they trust they are neither very nume- 
rous nor very important,} they feel no doubt that the work in its progress will continue to 
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. least, no exertion* tv ill be spared to procure sound information on all subjects, and 
* clear and perspigSous language. The Conductors have to express their thanks to ;i 

^ ,;os correspondents, both for valuable suggestions and criticisms, of which, in many cases, 
,,hey have been enabled to avail themselves. In some instances, where the accuracy of statements 
has been called in question, they believe that the Cyclopaedia is correct ; and in other instances, 
the difference is no more*than may be expected where authorities are at variance, and opinions 
may naturally be expected to differ somewhat as to their precise value. As most of the communi- 
cations referred to were anonymous, the Editors have no other means of thanking the writers 
than by this general acknowledgment. 

It, may be necessary to mention that a few of the more trifling errors that are most obvious 

such as the breaking off of a letter, or a stop at the end of a line — -are the unavoidable conse- 
quence of the process of stereotyping. Before this process commences, the usual labour of 
revision is complete ; but in producing the stereotype plate new errors are sometimes created. 
It is the intention of the Conductors of this Work to subject even the stereotype plates to a 
careful examination, so that, injuries of this mechanical nature may be repaired. 

In the commencement, of their undertaking, the Editors, bearing in mind the difficulty of 
securing at once an efficient; body of contributors, recommended to the Committee only to attempt 
the publication of Six Numbers in each month. Their present stock of materials, and their 
reliance upon their numerous coadjutors, founded upon ample experience, have induced them to 
desire that the work should proceed at a quicker rate. In this they feel satisfied that they only 
second the wishes of the great body of its purchasers. The work will therefore continue upon 
the following arrangements ; — 

1. The First Volume of the Penny Cyclopfedia — containing Eleven Parts — is now concluded; 
and will be sold, handsomely bound in doth,, lettered, at Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

2. Commencing with December, 1833, Two Numbers of the work will be published regularly 
every Week, without Supplement*, so that sometimes Eight, and sometimes Ten Numbers will 
appear in each calendar month. 

3. On the 1st of January, 183-1, Part XU. will be publisher), price Nine pence, and the 
Monthly Parts regularly continued at that price. 

4. On the Ist of September^] 834, the Second Volume, containing Eight. Nil) open ny Parts, 
-will be published, hound uniformly with Vol. I., at Seven Shillings and Sixpence; — and the 

mure volumes will be completed every Eight Months. 


November 13, 1833 
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A* the first letter of tho alphabet irt the English, and many ; 
other languages. As a sound, -its '.power, in the English 
language is vait,-:l 0 ast fourfold, as in, the words’ father, call , 
tame, and ;;Tho - thoi^e sounds its that which 

generally prevails in htliS languages. The modified pro- 
nunciation of the vowel in tu&e is partly due to the vowel e 
at the end of the word in call and similar forms, the pecu- 
liarity arises from tho letter /; so that the only true sounds 
of the Vowel are perhaps the long sound, in father, and tho 
short; one in hat. The printed! forms of this letter, viz., the 
capital A, the small character' ' a, VaniT the italic < 7 , are all 
derived from a common' dorm, differing bat slightly from the 
first; of the tliree. In t he old Greek and Latin alphabets, 
from which our own has descended, the following were the 
ordinary figures of, this letter — 


A A X 




among which, the fourth and fifth only differ from the rest 
in the rounding of the angle:, the form consisting of straight 
lines being wffll adapted for writing on stone, metal, &t\ ; 
the rounded letter, on the other hand, being better suited 
for expeditious writing*, with- softer or more flexible materials. 
From this last our two small characters are easily deduced. 

A fin music), the sixth note in the diatonic scale, answer- 
ing to the In of the Italians and French. It also stands tor 
the alia parts. 

A or AN, the indefinite article. Of tho two, an is used 
before a vowel. Where the following word begins with a 
consonant, it being more troublesome to express the final n, 
this letter, from not being pronounced, ceased to bo written. 
Thus we say an emperor , but instead of an king, we find it 
more convenient to say a king. Sometimes a virtual cam- 
sonant exists at the beginning of a word without, being 
written, as in union and once, where the ear catches the 
initial sounds of y and w, younion and wuncc. Before such 
words it is customary to drop the final letter of the article, 
at least in pronunciation, and there can be no good reason 
for not writing a union, a nee beloved monarch . On the 
other hand, whenever h is mute, we should retain the n 
both in writing and ..speaking, thus, a history, hut an his- 
torical work. That an and not a is the primitive form 
of. fhe article, is proved by the Anglo-Saxon an, and tho 
German mn ; indeed, our own numeral one is only another 
and fuller form of 'the same word. In such phrases as three 
.shillings a pound * The article evidently has this meaning. 
The. double, shape of our article has led to a'cbrrupt mode 
of writing certain words, thus from an eft was deduced 
a neft, a newt ; and the ^reverse seems to have taken 
place in the changr ct$ier. The letter 

a often .appears pt%%# tti constitute, a 

kind of adverb, as now-a-days, See. 

Those, as Hojme Tooi^rhi^ of 'an, 

fate, on ■ on.: which thus occur 

in our old English poets. . . pre- 
position with the meaning of in, ^^cls now in 

use the a in the hegimmig t A| w ' 

for instance, means on life, f. 

in tho old translation of lh<£ *bll oh 

fileep, ■ 
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he a, 'formerly often prefixed to , our participles in mg 
both in the active and passive -sense, : as me’ hoWe' "it ; bipre- 
paring , he i-s gone a-imlkihg, lias the same origin. 

A A, a small river which flows into tho Ems, the east 
bank, in the district of Lin gen, which ii in the kingdom 
of Hanover, The little town of F reeren stands on the 
A a. T ho singularity of the name, rather than the import- 
ance of the liver itself, ^deserve# a short nppeo. Ad is pos- 
sibly a com?ption oL t|e word which means green pas 
tares or meadows, ainl'%uiy also' bavtf been used 1o denote 
the low fiat .Itihdfc- ^ujdi^; ; |^;j :: .hst^k5 l $*4>river. ' , ■ is the 

name of a small tributary of. the Elbe, and also of a brook 
In the priiicipaKty ’ of ^(mddi^boiirg-Ltppe. ; due is also the 
name of k rndiiiit aiif vfila^e; sitdaied1il;'^n:imuritio valley of 
tlm Kirzgebfrg circle \>f the kingdom of Saxony. 

A A. a branch of tho Aar, in the canton Aivrgau : a small 
river of Jutland ; also the name, of one of the streams at 
the confluence of which Breda stands, and tho name of a 
tributary' to the Dommel in N. Brabant. f Tho wide diffu- 
sion of such a name shows it must have some general sig- 
nification, applicable to all the rivers' to which it belongs. 

The word Aa may he the same. as Aack, the name of 
several German rhors, with the guttural ch dropped. The 
Celtic Ac, or Ack, Water, is probably the origin of all these 
names. ^ J : 

AALBORG, one of flic four divisions, and the most 
northern part, of th^jienihsuIaW^Ihtland; properly so called. 
It contains about 282?) English square 1 miles, and perhaps 
about. 130,000 inhabitants. The principal town, which is 
also called Aalborg, stands on the south side of the nar- 
row channel which joins the Liim fiord with the sea, and 
is a sea-port, with a considerable trade in grain and her- 
rings. From 400 to *5 00 vessels enter the port annually. 
The number of inhabitants is about 5300. Aalborg is a 
bishopric, and has ' a good academy or cathedral school 
founded in 1553, with some manufactures of leather, sugar, 
and tobacco. The name Aalborg means Eel-town, a great 
number of eels being caught in the neighbourhood : it is 
in N. lat.; 57° 5\ E. long. 10* .V. All the other towns of 
the district are small: Thistedt, the next in size, does not . 
contain 2000 inhabitants. 

AAR, the principal branch of* the Rhine m Switzer- 
land, [Sec Aaroau,] . ■ 

Another small stream of the same mime falls into tl\p 
Rhine, in tho duchy of Nassau ; and a third Aar joins the 
Rhino m tho. Prussian province of t he Lower Rhine, on the 
west side, about twelve miles above Bonn. 

AARD-V ARK* (QryqferrpusAGmi froy*L in Zoology, a 
genus of animals belonging to the; class Mammalia, and 
order Edentata. ' L: ' 

In a work, like the Penny lop.f. i;> i a , where know- 

ledge is coni uiun kiitcd under separate heads arranged iu 
alphabetical order, it is an ’unavoidable consequence of tho 

Ll i* usual, in works of Ntitttfo l History, to place the scientific name of a 
species nftor tlu» popular or local name. IJy the «cientilio name the speck* is 
rt*c.Oj?ni/ed in wcijj/fcolttitxy; lyhile the popular or Wnl name is limited in it#. 
Hut- as t)nv u often culled by 


use. Out as me same iwfflw ls ‘dten culled by several scientific names, each 
of which h«it» twen fHcn tantliy O ditYercut ivvlm.vlist.it is. oLo usual to place 
the name of tilt* naturalist after the word which he has invented or adopt cd. 
Thus, AaitLvark the Dutch name ol‘ the nnimal iu question ; Oryctcmpu* 
the eeieulifie name by which it is commonly known ; and Gcoffroy St. Hilaire S 
(#vat!niljr wbridRisd Goof.) the name of the naturalist w ho gave it Ur . 
a v.ionUfio chi nomination, y Vw r 

A 
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govern* ^ urmfl must be occasionally employed 
T east. Tlpa previously defined, and of which, in a 
'tarp2.r2L \* x Lche explanation would necessarily precede . 

.oi"' I'lpQbviate this .inconvenience as much as possible, 
it iy-p^aaosed, without entering into the minute details of t-lie 
subject, or anticipating information which properly belongs 
to a different part ol‘ the work, to give a brief explanation 
of such terms as they occur ; so that the general reader may 
bo enabled to comprehend their meaning and import without 
the trouble of referring to other sources. 

Before commencing the history and description of tho 
genus which more properly constitutes the subject of the 
* present article, we shall, therefore, give a short explanation 
of the terms Mammalia and Edentata , as well as of the 
technical import of the words Class, Order , 'Genus , and 

,pu ■■■■'Species, which are of constant occurrence in Zoology : those 

|| terms would otherwise be obscure or unintelligible to an 
ordinary reader. 

The word Mammal (Mammalia is the Latin form of the 
plural ) was formed by Linnaeus from the Latin mamma, 
signifying a breast or udder, in. the same manner as oUr 
common word animal is formed from amnia. life or soul ; 
and was intended to denote those animals which suckle their 
young, aud for which there is no generic name in any known 
language sufficiently definite and comprehensive. 1. he 
common word Quadruped, which more nearly expresses the 
exact idea than any other, has no relation to the natural 
uffmit; -is which we observe among animals, since it excludes 
man and tho cetaceous tribes (such as whales), at the same 
time that it comprehends tho lizards, tortoises, and other 
reptiles, which have but a very remote analogy, to the true 
Mammalia. 

The vernacular term Beast, which we often use in oppo- 
se ion to Birds and Fishes, is slid more vague and indeter- 
minate. The word Mammal, however, so happily imagined 
by tho great Swedish naturalist, is liable to none of these 
objections, but expresses, in a distinct and definite manner, 
the most prominent functions and natural limits of this class 
of animals. In the constant use which wo shall be obliged 
to make of this term, we shall adopt the common English 
form of the plural, Mammals, instead of tho Latin form. 
Mammalia, though tho latter is most generally used by 
British zoologists. The word Mammals is as regularly 
formed, and therefore as admissible into the English lan- 
guage, as animal and animals. 

Mammals, therefore, in the. technical language of zoolo- 
gists, constitute a class, or primary division of Ihe animal 
kingdom; and are, in this respect, co-ordinate with Birds, 
Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects ; all of which are so many 
Classes. Tho term Order denotes a subordinate division, 
and bears tho same relation to a class which this laltcr dues 
to a kingdom ; so that a class is made up of orders, in the 
same manner as a kingdom is made up of classes. The 
next inferior sub division to an order is a Genus ; and this is 
itself composed of Species, the lowest link in the chain of 
scientific classification, and that which admits of no further 
division. A species, then, comprehends all those animals 
which may reasonably be supposed to be descended from one 
common, original stock ; and in this sense all men compose 
but a single species, all horses win pose but a. single species : 
and in. the same manner all oxen, sheep, goats, dogs, Me. 
compose respective and appropriate species. Difference of 
climate, variety of food, and oilier local and extraneous cir- 
cumstances, undoubtedly produce striking changes in the 
form, size, and colour of different indiv iduals, even of the 
same species ; examples of which are sufficiently abundant 
among all domestic and that, too, in exact propor- 

tion to the degree of^pSff^omestication, and to the care 
and attention which have been bestowed upon them by man. 
But these variations are confined within certain prescribed 
limits, arid the utmost power and ingenuity of man have 
boon exerted in vain to produce and perpetuate a new race 
or species of animals. IIo has succeeded, to be sure, in 
procuring the Mule from the intercourse of the Horse and 
ihe Ass, two very distinct species, though in some respects 
closely allied to one another : but this mule is itself a barren, 
unproductive being, which Nut tire regards as a monster, 
and to which she has denied the power of continuing its 
race. 

An example will best illustrate the mu* import of the 
terms which we,.$j$,ve been here endeavouring to explain. 
Thus the dog, fe - fox, the wolf, and I ho jackal, arc all so 

■^7 species of one common genus ; as are likewise the 


lion, the tiger, the panther, the lynx, and the common cat, 
species of another genus. These are respectively called the 
genus Cams, or the dog kind, and the genus Felis, or the 
cat land; and compose, together with the hyaenas, civets* 
weasels, hours, badgers, Ste. the natural Order of Capnmora, 
or flesh eaters, which hnvo six incisor or front teeth in each 
jaw, and live upon the flesh of other animals. Another 
natural order of Mammals comprises all those which, like 
the rat, the squirrel, the rabbit, and the guinea-pig, have 
only two large teeth in front, which they continually emjdojr 
in gnawing whatever falls in their way : they are, therefore, 
called Rodentia, or gnawers. Those, at least in the number 
of their incisor teeth, form the intermediate link which con- 
nects the Carnivora with the Edentata, or next order of 
Mammals, which are distinguished by having no from teeth 
at all, and are therefore constrained to live entirely upon a 
vegetable regimen, or upon insects, carrion, and other soft 
substances which require little cutting or mastication. These 
different Orders of Carnivora, Rodentia, and Edentata, 
together with the Rumiriantia or ruminating animals, the 
Cetacea or whale kind, and others less important, which it is 
unnecessary here to enumerate, compose the class Mam- 
in aha. 

Having thus briefly explained the signification of those 
technical terms which will occur most frequently in the ■sub- 
sequent Zoological articles, we shall return from this digres- 
sion lo the more immediate object fef our present consideration. 

TUeOrycteropus is now separated from the Myrmocophaga, 
or Autoatojvs of Lin mens, with which it had been formerly 
associated. In its anatomical structure, it bears a much 
closer relation to the armadillos than to any other quadrupeds, 
not even excepting tho ant-eaters, with which it was formerly 
associated. Like these animals, the oneteropus has neither 
incisors nor canine teeth ; and its feet are equally provided 
With large and powerful claws, for digging up roots and 
insects, and tor forming subterraneous burrows. Its molar 
teeth, however, are altogether peculiar both in form and, 
structure, and have no resemblance to the teeth of any other 
known animal. Of these there are five large oiiys on each 
side (both in the upper and under jaw*), which arc always 
permanent ; and a variable number of from one to three 
smaller ones, placed in front of the others, and apparently 
representing the false molars of ordinary quadrupeds. The 
first of the large molars is smaller than any of the other 
tour, and of a cylindrical form, somewhat compressed or 
flattened on tho sides ; the second is rounder ; the third and 
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fourth are each composed of two similar cylinders, as it were, 
soldered together, and the last is a simple cylinder, like the 
first an<i second. Immediately in front of these are the 
small or false molars, which, being., of a deciduous nature 
(falling annually), vary in number according to the individual. 
In their internal structure these teeth differ from those of all 
other ahimals. They are pierced throughout their whole 
length with an infinite number of small capillary tubes, 
running in the same longitudinal direction, and opening at 
the root or under part of the teeth. The crowns or upper 
surfaces of the teeth are covered with enamel, but afler this 
has been worn away by the continued process of mastication, 
as in very old animals, the openings of these small canals 
may bo plainly distinguished upon the surface also ; and in 
this state, the teeth, to use the appropriate comparison of 
Baron Cuvier, resemble the joint of a cane cut across, and 
exhibiting the numerous minute vessels which perforate its 
intotipr. Properly speaking, these teeth arc destitute of 
real Sots, and are therefore, like the tusks of t he elephant, 
and fhe incisors of the rodentia, capable of being indefinitely 
increased, by the deposit of new matter on the under extre- 
mity, to counterbalance the continual wear of the upper 
surface. 

In tjio form of the extremities the oryetoropus resembles 
the armadillos still more nearly than in the nature of its 
dental system. The legs are remarkably short and stout ; 
the feet plantigrade (that is to say, the animal walks upon 
the whole sole of the foot, as man and the bear, instead 
of bringing the point of the* toe only in contact with the 
ground, as may be observed in the dog, horse, &e.) ; and the 
toes, of which there are four oil the fore feet and five on the ; 
hind, arc armed with extremely large, powerful claws, flat- 
tened horizontally, and scooped or hollowed out on the under 
surface, so an to form a most efficient instrument for digging 
and burrowing beneath the surface of the earth. This pro- 
cess is still further facilitated by the oblique form of the 
anterior' 'extremities, arising from the unequal length of the 
toes ; the two interior lining considerably longer than the 
others, and the whole diminishing gradually from the index 
(or toe corresponding with the lore-finger) outwards. In 
other parts of iis anatomy the oryotoropus resembles both 
the armadillos and the ant-eaters, and particularly in the 
form and structure of the stomach and alimentary canal. 
The reader who is desirous of further information upon these 
subjects may consult. Cuvier’s Lemons tf Anatomic Ctmtporce^ 
and his great work Sur l<>s OxsirmPns- Fuss? fax, from which 
the details here given are for the most part abridged. 



The only species of this curious genus with which zoo- 
logists are at present acquainted is the Aard-Fark (Orye- 
teropus Capensts), called inmtgu by the Korali Caffrcs, 
and goup by the Hottentots. It is an animal extremely 
common in some parts of Southern Africa, though, from 
its nocturnal habits and extreme timidity, it; is not so 
frequently seen as many others which are in reality scarcer. 
Its colonial name of iiard vark, or earth-pig, by which 
it is known among the Dutch inhabitants of the Cape 
of Good Hope, is derived as well from its habit of burrowing 
as from the general appearance which it bears, at first, sight, 
to a small, short-legged pig. This animal, when full grown, 
measures about three feet five inches from the snout to the 
origin if the tail; tins head is eleven inches long; the ears 
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six inches ; and the tail one foot 
long and attenuated; the upper 
lower, and ends, as in the common' -\!ii ifii * 

callous snout, having the nostrils pierced-' ™ 

the mouth is small lor the size of the animal, ana- *«« ymyfc*** 
fiat and slender, not cylindrical as in the true ant~ea^*^nof 
capable of being protruded to such an extent as in these ani- 
mals : it is, however, covered in like manner with a viscous or 
glutinous saliva, which firmly retains the ants upon w hich the 
animal lives, and prevents those which once come into contact 
with it from escaping afterwards. The ears are large, erect, 
and pointed ; and the eyes, which are of moderate size, are 
situated between them and the snout, about two-thirds' of 
the distance from the extremity of the -latter. The body of 
the aard-vurk is thick and corpulent ; the limbs short and 
remarkably strong : the hide thick, tough, and nearly naked, 
having only a few stiff hairs, of a pale reddish-brown colour, 
thinly scattered over it, excepting on the hips and thighs, 
where they are more numerous than elsewhere. The tail is 
about half the length of the body and head together, arid, 
like the body, is nearly naked : it is extremely thick and 
cylindrical at the base, but decreases gradually towards the 
extremity, and ends in a sharp point. 

Thus formed, the aavd-vurk is in all respects admirably 
fitted for the station which Nature has assigned to it in the 
grand economy of the animal kingdom. It feeds entirely 
upon ants, and in this respect fulfils the same purpose lb 
Southern Africa which is executed by the j^ngolins in Asia, 
the lnyrmecophaga in America, and the echidna in New 
Holland. To those who are only acquainted with the size 
and rial lire of these insects in the cold northern climates of 
Europe and America, it may seem surprising how an animal 
so large as the aard vark can support itself exclusively upon 
ants, and yet be invariably found fat and in good condition. 
But the ants and termites of tropical countries are infinitely 
more numerous than those which inhabit more northern, 
latitudes, and so large as sometimes to measure an inch or 
an inch and a half in length. The bodies of these ants are, 
besides, of a soft, unctuous nature; and travellers inform us 
that the Hottentots themselves frequently collect them for 
food, and even prefer them to most, other descriptions of 
meat, Patterson affirms that prejudice alone prevents the 
Europeans from making a similar use of them ; and says 
tiiat, in his different journeys, he was often under the neces- 
sity of eating them, and found them far from disagreeable. 
However this may be, their importance in' fattening. poultry 
is well understood at the Cape, and the farmers collect them 
by bushels for this purpose. 

These insects raise mounds of an elliptical figure to the 
height of three or four feet above the surface, of the ground ; 
and so numerous arc these gigantic ant-hills in some parts 
of Southern Africa, that they are frequently seen extending 
over the plains as far as the eye can reach, and so close 
together that the traveller’s waggon can with difficulty pas# 
between them. They abound more especially in the Zeure- 
v el den, or sour districts, so called from producing a kind of 
sour grass; arc seldom found on the karroos or downs, and 
never in very dry or woody districts. By constant exposure 
to the rays of a powerful tropical sun they become so bard 
and indurated on the outer surface that they easily support 
the weight of three or four men, and even a loaded waggon 
will sometimes pass over without crushing them. Internally 
those mounds are of a spongy structure, something rescue 
tiling a honeycomb, and are so completely saturated with 
animal oil that they inflame without difficulty, and are an 
excellent substitute for wood or coal. 

Wherever ant-hills abound tile aard -vark is sure to be 
found at no great distance. He constructs a deep burrow in 
the immediate vicinity of his food, and changes his residence 
only after he has exhausted ids resources. The facility with 
which he burrows beneath the surface of the earth is said 
to be almost inconceivable. We have already seen how 
admirably his fret and claws are adapted to this purpose ; 
and travellers inform us that it is quite impracticable to dig 
him out, as he can in a few minutes bury himself at u depth 
far beyond the reach of his pursuers ; and, further, that his 
strength is so groat as to require the united effort# of two or 
three men to drag him from his hole. When fairly caught, 
however, lie is by no means retentive of life, but is easily 
dispatched by a slight, blow over the snout. The aard- 
vark is an extremely timid, harmless animal, seldom re- 
moves to any great distance from his burrow, being slow 
of loot and a bad runner* and is never by any chance t 
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the day-time. On the approach of 

Uttarpar* 1 in iwapt ^t of food, and, repairing 1o 
R^ited ant-hill, scratches a hole in the side 
j->. %Acmt to admit his long snout. Here, after 

... previously ascertained that there is no danger ol‘ 

interaction, he lies down, and, inserting his long slender 
tongue into the breach, entraps the ants, which, like those., 
of our own country, ily to defend their dwellings upon the 
first alarm, and, mounting upon the tongue of the aard- 
vark, get entangled in the glutinous saliva, and are swal- 
lowed bv whole scores at a time. If uninterrupted, he con- 
tinues this process till lie has satisfied his appetite ; but on 
the slightest, alarm he makes a precipitate retreat, and seeks 
security at the bottom of his subterranean dwelling. 
Hence it. is that these animals are seldom seen even in those 
parts of the country in which they are most numerous. 
Like other nocturnal animals, which pass the greater part 
of their lives in sleeping and eating, they become exceed- 
ingly tat, and their flesh is considered to he a wholesome 
and palatable loud. The hind- quarters, particularly when 
cut into hams and dried, are held in great esteem, and are 
much sought after by colonial epicures. 

AARD-WOLF (Protetes* Is. Geof.), in Xoologv, a genus of 
digitigrade carnivorous mammals founded by M. Isidore Geol- 
fmy St Hilaire for |he purpose of giving a place to a new 
and singular quadruped brought from the interior of (JallVaria 
by the late traveller Delalande. The three specimens of 
this interesting ?jpimal procured by M. Delalando were all, 
unfortunately, of an immature age, and had not acquired 
their permanent tooth, so that tho characters of their adult 
dentition still remain to bo determined. Enough, however, 
is known to enable ns to assign the most prominent and 
influential characters of the genus, and to inter, with a toler- 
able degree of accuracy, the habits and economy of the animal. 

It is an observation at least as old as Plinv, that Africa is 


a laud of wonders, which continually produces a succession 
of new and singular objects. In zoology, the maxim of 
the I Ionian philosopher, as to African wonders, is verified 
almost daily. Among the most recent examples of this 
fact we may adduce the discovery of the prole l/w ; an ac- 
quisition of peculiar interest 1o the zoologist, as forming 
the intermediate link which connects the civets with the dogs 
and liyamas, three genera which have hitherto stood, as it 
were, insulated from surrounding groups, and widely sepa- 
rated from one another. The dogs and hyarnas, indeed, had 
been united a short time previous by the discovery of an 
intermediate species in the same locality which has since 
produced the pro teles ; hut it is this latter species alone, 
which, uniting the characters of all these three genera, 
enables us to trace their natural afmutios, and to assign to 
them their proper position in the scale of existence. 

To the external appearance and osteologieal (bony) struc- 
ture of a by ten a, this truly singular animal uuit.es the head 
and feet of a fax, and the teeth and intestines of a ei\et, It 
has five toes on the fare feet, and fair only on the hind ; the 
innermost; toe of the fore foot is placed, as in the dogs, at 
some distance above the others, and therefore never touch 
tlie ground when the animal stands or walks. The legs also 
are, completely digitigrade ; that is to say, the heel is ele- 
vated, and does not come into contact with the surface, as in 
man and other similarly formed animals which walk upon 
the whole sole of the foot, and are thence said to he planti- 
grade. It is of great importance to remark the difference 
between these two modifications of the locomotive organs, 
because they have a very decided and -extraordinary influence J 
upon the habits and economy of animal liJe, Digitigrade 
animals, which tread only upon the toes and carry the heel I 
considerably elevated above the ground, have much longer legs j 
than ..plantigrade animals, and are therefore especially fined 
for leaping and running with great ease and rapidity. Accord- 
ingly « it will be observed that tho horse, the stag, the antelope, 
the dog, and other animals remarkable for rapidity of course, 
partake strongly of this formation ; and even their degree of 
swiftness is .accurately measured by the comparative elevation 
of the heel. Inattentive observers sometimes misapprehend 
the nature of this peculiar conformation of the extremities 
of digitigrade animals, and are apt to confound the hough 
with i he ankle, and to mistake for the knee what is really 
the heel of the animal. Thus we have heard it said that, in 
the liind legs of the horse, the knee was bent in a contrary 
direction to that of man. This is by no means true ; a little 
, attention to the succession of the different joints and articu- 
lations will show that what, is called the cannon-bone in the 


horse, and other digitigrade animals, m reality corresponds 
to the instep in man, and that what is generally mistaken 
for the knee really represents the heel. 

In the particular case of the proteins the natural effect of 
the digitigrade formation is,, in some degree, lessoned by the 
peculiar structure of the fore legs, which, contrary to the 
general rule observable in most other animals, are consider- 
ably longer than the hind. In this respect, also, the proteles 
resembles tlie liytnnas ; and in both genera this singular 
disproportion between the anterior and posterior extremities 
abridges the velocity properly due to their digitigrade confor- 
"ination. It. has been already observed that tlie only indivi- 
duals of this genus which have been hitherto properly 
observed were young specimens, which had not acquired 
their adult dentition ; hut it was sufficiently obvious to tlie 
experienced eye of M. Cuvier, who first examined them, 
that the dental system of the mature animal must verv 
closely resemble, if it lie not actually identical with, that of 
the civets and genets. The young animal presented throe 
small false molars and one tuberculous tooth on each side 
bot h of the upper and under jaws ; and we shall find, in the 
sequel, that the approximation ofM. Cuvier is fully justified 
by the evidence of another accurate observer, who had an 
opportunity of examining this animal in its native regions* 
The genus prolelcs contains but a single species, 



the Aard-wolf , or earth-wolf (Prairie# rristata ), so called 
by the European colonists in the neighbourhood of Algotv 
Hay, in South Africa, the locality in which M. DelaUiride 
procured his specimens of this animal. The size of the 
aard-wolf is about that of u full-grown fox, which it further 
resembles in its pointed muz/le; blit it stands higher upon 
its legs, its cars are considerably larger and more naked, 
and its tail shorter and not so bushy. At first sight it might 
; be easily mistaken for a young striped hyamn, so closely 
does it re-embhi that animal in the colours and peculiar 
markings of its fur, and in the mane of long stiff hair which 
i runs along the neck and back : indeed, it is only to bo dis- 
tinguished by its more pointed bead, and by the additional, 
tilth toe of the lore feet. The fur is of a woolly texture on 
I the sides and belly, but a mane of coarse, stiff hair, six or 
seven inches in length, passes along the nape of the neck and 
| back, from the occiput to the origin of the tail, and is capable 
j of being erected or bristled up, like that of the by run a, when 
[ the animal is irritated or provoked. The general colour 
of the fur is pale cinereous (ash-coloured), with a slight shade 
of yellp wish-brown : the muzzle is black and almost, naked, 
or covered only with a few long etiff moustaches. Around 
the eyes, and on each side of the neck, are dark brown 
marks ; eight or ten hands of the same colour pass over the 
body in a transverse direction, exactly as in the common 
striped by ten a ; and the arms and thighs are likewise marked 
with similar transverse stripes. Tho logs and feet are an 
uniform dark brown in front, and grey behind. Tlie long 
luiirs of the inane are grey, with two broad rings of black, 
the second of which occupies the point; those of the tail any 
similarly marked, and equally long and stiff; whence it ap- 
pears as if the inane and tail were clouded with an alternate 
mixture of black and grey. The ears are grey on the inte- 
rior, and dark brown on the outer, surface. 

In its lmhits and manners the aard-wolf resembles the 
fox; like that animal it is nocturnal, and constructs a sub 
terraneous burrow, at the bottom of which i* lies concealed 
during the day-time, and only ventures abroad on the 'ap- 
proach of night to search for food end satisfy tho othw oalfa 
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of nature. It is fond of the society of its own species; at 
least, many individuals have been found residing together 
in the same burrow ; and, a9 they an; of a timid and wary 
character, they have generally three or four different en- 
trances to their holes, so that if attacked on one side they 
may secure a retreat in an opposite direction, Netwitlistand- 
ing the disproportionate length of their fore legs they are 
said to run very fast; and so strong is their propensity to 
burrow, that one of M. Delalande's specimens, perceiving 
itself about to be run clown and captured, immediately ceased 
its flight, and began to scratch up the ground, as if with the 
intention of making u new earth. 

M. Isidore Geoftroy St. Hilaire, in his paper on the Pro- 
teles, inserted in the eleventh volume of the Mcmoires du 
Museum , has bestowed upon this species the name of Pro- 
teles Lalandii . He has done so, in the belief that the spe- 
cies has not been indicated by any previous traveller. We 
have considered it proper, however, to substitute the specific 
name of Proteles Crist at a, for that proposed in honour of 
M. Lulande, for both Sparrman and Le vail] ant have men- 
tioned the aard-wolf long before the date of M. -Delalande's 
journey ; and the former has not only described it with 
tolerable accuracy, but has even ascertained its true generic 
characters, and associated it with the civets, under the dono- 
initiation of Virerra crutata. The passage alluded to will 
be found in the English translation of Sparrman s Travels , 
vol. ii., p. 177. 

In the Second Voyage of Levaillant, vol. ii., p. 360, men- 
tion is likewise made of this animal under the appellation 
of ‘ loup do tern;,' which is a simple translation of its colonial 
name aard-wolf. 

Sparrman mentions having found ants in the stomach of 
the proteles, and those, it may be observed, are also a favourite 
food of the bear. The dental system of this animal would 
further lead us to suppose that, like the fox and hyicna, it 
also feeds upon wild grapes and bulbous roots, as well as 
upon carrion and the produce of the chase. 

AARGAU, one of the twent y- two Swiss cantons. On 
the north the Rhine separates it from the grand duchy of 
Baden : the canton of Basel bounds it on the west, and that, 
of Zurich on the east. It takes its name from the ri\er 
Aar, which rises in the glaciers that form the southern 
limits of the canton of Bern ; and, after flowing through 
the lakes of Bricnz and Thun, and past, the towns ol' Beni, 
Soleure, and Aarau, falls into the Rhine on the south 
bank, about fourteen miles above Laufenburg. The whole 
length of its course is about 160 miles. The canton takes 
its name from the river, the word Aar-gau signifying the 
province or district of the Aar: the same termination fre- 
quently occurs in other names, such as Thurgau. 

The canton of Aargau is a pleasant, and in many parts 
a fertile, district, diversified by hills, mountains, and valleys. 
The chain of the .lura mountains runs through part of t he 
canton, but they hardly attain the height of 3000 feet. The 
number of inhabitants is about 152,000. Aargau is one of 
the most industrious cantons of Switzerland, and perhaps 
more a manufacturing than agricultural country. This 
canton has paid great attention to the education of its people. 
The chief town is Aarau, which contains 4000 inhabitants ; 
and has manufactures of silk, cotton, and leather; and good 
establishments for education. At Laufenburg are some 
falls in the Rhine, which impede the navigation of the 
river. A bridge here leads over the Rhine to the little 
village of Laufenburg, in Baden. Aargau contains many 
neat, industrious towns ; such as Zo tinge n with a good li- 
brary, Lonzburg, Klmgmvu, Schinznach having near it the 
castfe of Hapsburg, which is the original seat of the Im- 
perial Austrian family, and Baden, which has warm baths, 
and a good Lyceum. Each of the eight districts into which 
Aargau is divided has a secondary school. [See Journ. of 
Educ ., No. fi.j The area of the canton is estimated at 
about 770 English square miles, in Kassel's Statistics. 

A ARIUniS, a division of Jutland, containing 1800 
English square miles, and 88,000 inhabitants ; with a con- 
siderable portion of good soil Aarhuus, the chief town, 
stands in N, hit. 50 o 'i()\ E. long. 10° 22', between tlie sea 
and a small lake, which, at its outlet, forms a port. The 
town is pretty well built, and contains a large cathedral 
church : the manufactures arc cotton and woollen cloth, 
gloves, sugar .refining to . a small amount, tobacco, and 
leather. The number of inhabitants is about 6000. Aarhuus 
is the frpint in Jutland from which passengers generally set 
»ut to tne island of Zealand* where they laud at a place called 
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Kallundborg, whence a road lead* 

is about 100 miles W. N. W. from 

N.N.W. of the town of Aarhuus, on 

navigable river, has about 5000 inhabitants, 

of industry are similar to those of Aarhuua,. 

dition of stockings and brandy -distilleries. Renders hv& a 

grammar-school and good hospital. 

AARON, the first high-priest of the Jews. He was the 
elder brother of Moses, and was, by the express, appointment 
of Heaven, associated with that illustrious legislator in the 
enterprise of delivering their countrymen flrom Egyptian 
bondage, and conducting tnetn to the promised land. Aaron* 
who was a ready and eloquent speaker, was the chief instru- 
ment employed in announcing the command of God to 
Pharaoh, and attesting it by the series of stupendous miracles 
recorded in the earlier chapters of the book of Exodus. 
After the passage of the Red Sea, and during the sojourn 
in the wilderness, lvc was lar from manifesting the steady 
confidence and undaunted disregard of popular clamour 
which characterized tlio conduct of his brother; but, not- 
withstanding the timidity and weakness which he had shown 
in yielding 1.o the demand of the impatient and superstitious 
multitude, that lie would make them a golden calf to wor 
ship, lie was, in conformity to the divine purpose, conse- 
crated to the priesthood, of which the ^highest office was 
made hereditary in his family. Aaron, however, was not 
permitted to reach the promised land, any more than his 
brother Moses. Having ascended the summit of Mount 
Hor, in company w ith Moses and his eldest son Eleazar, he 
died there, alter Moses, as commanded by God, had stripped 
him of his sacerdotal robes, and put them upon llis son. 
This event happened when Aaron was in the hundred and 
third year of his age, forty years after the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt, and, according to the commonly re- 
ceived chronology, in the year 1451 ». c., or 2553 from the 
creation of the world. — The history of Aaron is to be found 
in the book of Exodus, and the three following books of the 
Pentateuch. 

AARON, the fifth caliph of the race of the Abassidea, 
born 765, died in 802. — [See Ahassidks.] 

AB, the fifth month of the ancient Hebrew year, but now 
the eleventh (or, in intercalary years, the twelfth), in con- 
sequence of the transfer of the new year from spring to 
autumn. 

On the 1 $t day of Ab a fast is held in commemoration of 
the death of Aaron. On the 9th a very solemn fast is 
observed in remembrance of the destruction of tlxo Holy 
Temple by Nebuchadnezzar in 588, b. c., and of the destruc- 
tion of the second Temple by Titus, a. d. 70. This fast 
is considered the most mournful of the whole year: on this 
day, in the synagogues, the lamentations of Jeremiah are 
publicly read, with other portions of the Bible, expressive of 
sorrow and desolation. No recreation is allowed from the 
beginning of the month, nor may any man shave his beard 
the more serious Jews even abstain from all meat, except 
on the Sabbath-day. On the 18th, another fast is observed. 
All these fasts are postponed one day if they fall on the 
Saturday. 

A little festival is celebrated on the 15th day of the month 
to commemorate un ancient custom, according to which, the, 
young girls of each tribe came forth into the fields clothed 
in white, and exhibited themselves in dances before the 
marriageable young men, with the view of being selected 
by them in marriage. This festival is called Tub-ab, or the 
fifteenth Ab, the word Tub expressing the characters T and 
B, or 6 and 9, used by the Jews Jbr fifteen. 

Tim month of Ab may begin in some years as aarly as 
the 10th July, in others us late as tlie 7th August. In 
1833, it commences on the 17 th July. 

Ab is the name of the twelfth month of the Syrian year 
coinciding with our August. 

ABABDE, the name of several African tribes, which 
occupy the country between the Nile and the Red Sea, 
south of Kossoir, nearly as far as the latitude of Derr, 
22°. 47'. Tlie Bisharye inhabit, the mountains from thence 
southwards. Many of the A-babdc have settled in Upper 
Egypt, on the east bank of the Nile, from Kennch to As- 
souan, and thence to Derr. According to Belzoni, gome of 
them are spread as far as Suez. But the greater part still 
live like Bedouins, and act as guides to the Sennaar cara- 
vans which set out from Dnraou, a place about ten hours' 
journey north of Assouan. * The Ababdo former!) guarded 
the caravans from Kennch to Kosseir, on the Red Sen ; 
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deprived of this branch of profit by the 
llttarnarsy Arabs, who live to the north, and farm 
* t & line of road from the Pasha. 

have considerable property, but a very bad 
’^j&ctor ; they are described as faithless, and unworthy of 
the Bedouin origin of which they boast. 

These people are known in Upper Egypt for their excel- 
lent camels, and particularly for their dromedaries. They 
trade principally m senna leaves, and charcoal made of 
acacia wood, whiely is sent as far as Cairo. The Ababde 
have few horses ; they fight with other Arab tribes upon 
camels. Their arms are a target, lance, and sword. They 
are divided into three principal tribes, El Fokara, El Ashabat, 
and El Meleykab. 

Those who encamp with the Bisharye speak the language 
Of the latter. The female children of the Ababde and 
Jaafere Arabs, as Burokhardt calls them, who inhabit the 
west bank of the Nile, south of Thebes, as far as the first 
Cataracts, as well as the female children of all the people 
south of Kcnneh and Esne to the borders of Scnnaar, 
undergo the operation of excision, which was an old Egyp- 
tian custom. [Compare Strabo., p. 824, Casaub.] The 
Ababde fight naked, except that they have a rag or napkin 
round their waists. A fight which Burokhardt saw com- 
menced with u shivwcr of stones, for the repelling of which 


missiles, their targets appeared very useful. The combat- 
ants on each side were about thirty ; and the results were, 
three men slightly wounded, and one shield cleft in two. 

This account is from Burekbardts Tramls in NuHu (Lon- 
don, 1819), w ho appears, from this and other passages, to con- 
sider the Ababde its of Arab stock ; but if this be his meaning, 
it seems to be incorrect. Other writers say that the Ababde, 
who are of the same family as their southern neighbours, 
the Bisharye, diifor in appearance, habits and language 
from the Arabs. The latter fact might readily be esta- 
blished by a comparison of an Arabic and Ababde vocabu- 
lary ; but we have not been able to find one of the latter 
language. That the Ababde have, at different periods, 
mixed with the Arabs is certain, and we believe have got 
their religion, such as it is, from the same nation. Their 
form, which is not that of the negro, their dark colour, arid 
their long hair besmeared with grease, and hanging in 
ringlets, which have been compared in shape to cork- 
screws, show them to be of Nubian stock, and probably 
the remnant of a race long settled in these regions. The 
kind of head-dress which they wear is often seen on the 
Egyptian monuments, and a pretty correct notion of it may 
he formed from the following Egyptian painting, $ow in the 
British Museum. 



The fact of the Ababde being camel-brooders, and using 
them in battle, coincides singularly with the habits of the 
Arabians, as Herodotus calls them, who lived south of 
Egypt, and were in the army of Xerxes when he invaded 
Greece, b.c. 480. 

' It is conjectured by Ritter, that the Ababde, as well as 
the Bisharye, may be a remnant of that; people, whom we 
hear of under the Roman Emperors by t he name oi’Blemyes. ! 
Wo hear no more of the Blemyes alter the Arab conquest 
of Egypt , but they appear under the general name of 
Bejavas the great carriers between the Nile and Aidah 
on the Red Sea, and, in fact, us a commercial people. 
Tlte Bisharye, the Ababde, Barabras, &c., may be con- 
sidered as 'different branches of the Beja slock. [See 
Bejas.J What reasons Herodotus bad for calling the ! 
camel-ruling people south of Egypt by the name of Arabs, ! 
it is difficult to say ; only we may observe, -that Arabia, pro- 
pcrly so called, was then very little known; and the word 
Arabs would lie applied vaguely, and perhaps sometimes in- 
correctly, to many people, who lived a nomadic .life. For 
many . Ababde customs, see ReliumPs Researcher, p. 300, 
4to. [Sec Ritter's Geography, Africa.] 

ABACISCUS, in archil ectuje, is a diminution of the 
architectural term Abacus, and is principally applied, when 
Used at all, which is not often, to the tiles or squares of a 
tefctellated pavement. 

ABACUS, m architecture, is the level tablet, whether j 
Uquare or oblong, which is almost always formed on the 
Moulded or otherwise enriched capital of a column, to sup- ' 


port the horizontal entablature. [See the words Capital, 
Column, and Entablature.] The architectural applica 
l ion of the term Abacus, which in the original is applied to 
any rectangular tile-like figure, arises from u story which 
Vitruvius tells of the manner in which the foliated capital 
called the Corinthian originated. 

A'B ACU S, a game among the Romans ; so called from iU 
! being played on a board, somewhat in the manner of chess. 

A/BACUS, an instrument employed to facilitate arith- 
metical calculations. The name may be given with pro- 
pricty 'to any machine for reckoning with counters, beads, 
&e., in which one line is made to stand for units, another 
for tens, and soon. We have here given the form of an 
abacus, such as we may recommend, for the purpose Of 
leaching the first principles of arithmetic, the only use, as 
far as we know, to which such an instrument is put in this 
country. Its length should be about three times its breadth. 
It consists of a frame, traversed by stiff wires, on which 
beads or counters am strung so as to move easily. The 
beads on the first right hand row are units, those on the next 
tens, and so on. Thus, as it stands, the number 57048 is 
represented upon the lower part, of it. 

For a more detailed account of the method of using this 
instrument for the purposes of instruction, see Numera- 
tion. There is an instrument sold in the toy-shops with 
twelve wires, and twelve heads on each wire, for teaching 
the multiplication-table, which ifiay he made of mom use if 
applied according to the method which will he descrfoqd i# 
the article referred to, 
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The ablcus can* never bo much used m thus country, 
owing to our various division of weights and measures. "VVe 
should need one abacus for pounds, shillings, and pence; 
another for avoirdupois weight; a third for troy weight, and 
so on. In China, however, where the whole system is 
decimal, that is, where every measure, weight, &c., is the, 
tenth part of the next greater one, this instrument, called 
in Chinese Shwanpan, is very much used, and with most 
astonishing vapidity. It is said that while one man reads 
over rapidly a number of sums of money, another can add 
them so as to give the total as soon as the first has done 
leading. Their abacus differs from the one described 
above, in having only five beads on each wire, one of which 
is distinguished from the vest k either in colour or size, and 
stands for five. There is one of these instruments in the 
East India Company's Museum. The Greeks and Romans 
used the same sort of abacus, at least in later limes. The 
Russians arc also much in the habit of performing calcula- 
tions by strings of beads. It is probable that the word was 
originally applied to a board strewed with dust; or sand, on 
which letters were marked in teaching children to read. 
The word At tax was the Greek term for this instrument. 
Some etymologists derive the name from the Pliumioian 
Abak % which signifies dust. Lucas de Burgo, an old alge- 
braical writer, says it is a contraction of Arabians. It is most, 
probable, however, that the first derivation is correct. A che- 
quered board, such as we still sometimes sec at the doors of 
public-houses, was formerly used in this country as nil abacus 
[see Exchequer], and u chess-board would now do very well 
for the purposes of instruction above-mentioned. The mul- 
tiplication-table is sometimes called thbjPythagorean abacus. | 
ABANDONMENT is a term used in marine insurance. 
Before a person, who insures a ship or goods, can demand 
from an insurer or underwriter the stipulated compensation 
for a total loss of such ship or goods, he must abandon or 
relinquish to the insurer all his interest in any part of the 
property which maybe saved. [See Insurance.] 

AB A'NO, PETER DE, a celebrated Italian physician 
and philosopher of the middle ages. He was born in 1250 
at Abuno, anciently Aponus, a village about five miles from 
Padua. Peter de Abano, or Apono as he is often called, 
having repaired to the University of Paris to complete bis 
education, is said, while studying there, to have published 
the most famous of his works — his Conciliator Differen- 
tiarmn Philottophorum et Medicorum , ti performance from 
which he has derived the title of the Conciliator , lie after- 
wards Wrote various other works which are less known, and 
also translated into Latin some of the treatises of the 
Arabian physicians. Abano was undoubtedly one of 
the most accomplished scholars and men of science of 
his age ; and he also seems to have been possessed of 
native powers and an inventive genius. As it was, ho 
lias been regarded as one of the principal restorers of true 
science in Ins native country. After he left the University 
of Paris, where he took the degree of Doctor both in Philo- 
sophy and in Medicine, he settled at Bologna, where he 
practised as a physician for the remainder of his life. Abano 
was , also a great proficient in" mathematics and astronomy, 
so far ms those sciences were known in that ugh. Iftj 
reputed skill in this kind pf learning caused him to hi 


regarded, in his own day, as a * , 

latter years, a process was actually 
as such by the Inquisition. An iniwrip^i^^ 
which the citizens of Padua erected to him *' v 

asserts that he was suspected of magic mid at 
heresy, but acquitted. Other authorities, however, 
us that he only escaped condemnation by his death, in 1316, 
at the age of' sixty-six ; and that the sentence, which would 
have been passed upon him if he had Jived, was executed 
upon his effigy in straw. The imputation of being a prac- 
tiserof magic long clung to the memory of Abano in the 
popular belief, and even in the minds of many of the learned. 
As one of the many distinguished cultivators of mathema- 
tical and physical science who have acquired this sort of 
celebrity, lie occupies a conspicuous place in the curious 
work which the French physician, Gabriel Naud6, pub- 
lished in the early part of the seventeenth century, entitled 
A Vindication of the Great Men who have been accused ef 
Maine. Abano, however, although no student of magic, 
shared the universal belief of that and several succeeding 
ages ill the delusions of astrology, and had no doubt that the 
movements of the stars exercised the most important influ- 
ence on human affairs. The calculation of these imaginary 
sympathies formed; indeed, the principal part of his astro- 
nomy. The mysterious and almost prophetic character 
which he and others thus professed to "derive from their 
scientific skill, must no doubt have helped, in a considerable 
degree, to countenance and confirm the popular notion of 
t heir intercourse with tlic powers of darkness, r 8ee Boyles 
Dictionary — Abano.] 

ABATEMENT. This word is derived from the old 
French word abater, which signified to beat down, pros- 
trate, nr destroy. 

Before entering upon the explanation of the present 
meaning of this term, it; will be well to observe, for the infor- 
mation of those who may not be acquainted with the history 
of our law, that by far the greater number of the terms of art 
(as they may be called) peculiar to it, are derived either from 
the Norman “French, or the Latin, — we shall therefore give 
a cursory view of the circumstances which led to their 
adoption. When 'William 1., commonly styled the Con- 
queror, became King of England, be filled all the posts of 
profit and honour with subjects from his Norman dominions 
— the civil places chieily with ecclesiastics. The foreign 
priests having obtained from their master all the seals of 
the judges and other officers of the superior courts of jus- 
tice, it was found necessary to ordain that all proceedings in 
them should be carried on in the Norman tongue instead of 
the English, with which these new judges were for ithe most 
pa rt altogether ignorant. This practice continued until Edward 
HI. conquered the armies of the French in their own coun- 
try, and abolished the use of their language in the courts of 
justice here. At the same time that all arguments and 
’judgments of law were spoken in French, the written parts 
of the proceedings, such ns the writs and records, were all 
in the Latin language, with which the priests of the Roman 
Church were necessarily more or less acquainted. The 
judicial it riling s continued to be in Latin long after Ed- 
ward III. had expelled the French tongue from our courts; 
and they were not written in our own language, until the 
reign of George XL, w hen an Act of Parliament -was passed 
for the purpose. 

It will be evident that., under the circumstances described, 
the more ancient legal terms would, whenever "that could 
conveniently he done, be translated into the French and 
Latin languages: and as, during the periods mentioned 
above, the laws of England experienced great; alterations 
and received many additions, abundance of new terms were 
necessarily called for to express new notions, and were na- 
turally drawn from the languages then in legal use. Many 
of the expressions thus translated, and those first invented, 
are employed at the present day with little or no alteration. 
Of this we have an example in the word which Is the sub- 
ject of this article. 

The term Abatement is used by our law in three senses 
viz. those of abating a nuisance, abating an action or indict- 
ment, and abating into a freehold. 

The first of those, in which the word seems to be used in 
its primitive or Ijjeral sense, is that; of abating or healing 
down a nuisance ; an expression commonly used, and, there- 
fore, well understood. Whatever unlawfully annoys, or decs 
damage to another, is a nuisance, which he is at liberty to 
abate, that is beat down, and remove; provided in so tloiu 
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1 T+t orea^Tofthe peace, and doe9~no more mjuiy 

U ttar^, ^ iail js absolutely necessary for effecting bis 
If a new, house or a wall be erected so near to 

^^potiae as to obstruct its ancient lights, this is a |W- 
^StJc nuisance, which it is competent to the person injured 
peaceably to abate : or, if a gate or other obstruction be 
erected or placed across a public road, this, which is a public 
nuisance/ any of the kings subjects passing that way may 
beat down and remove. 

The second signification of abatement is that of abating a 
civil action, or an indictment. Here it is taken figuratively, 
and signifies the heating down or overthrowing such action 
or indictment. This is effected in an action at law, either 
by showing, by way of plea, that something has occurred by 
which the proceeding is ipso facto determined, or by stating 
some matter which renders it imperative on the court to quash, 
or put an end to, the proceedings. Thus, in the first case, 
it may lx? alleged that the plaintiff nas taken possession of 
the property which he seeks by his suit to recover front 
the defendant. In the second case, it may be shewn that 
the plaintiff fit such proceedings is an alien, an outlaw, or 
an attainted or excommunicated person, and therefore in- 
competent by the law of England to maintain an action ; or 
that the defendant is privileged from action, or has been 
misnamed in the suit ; or that there are other persons still 
living who are equally liable with the defendant, and ought, 
therefore, to be joined with him in the demand : or that the 
plaintiff’ is disqualified from suing by some personal disability, 
or that the plaintiff or defendant is misnamed. In the former 
of these cases, the plea informs llie court that the action is 
no longer pending— is already of itself abated by one of the 
parties, without the interposition of the court : In the latter 
it calls upon the court to pronounce a j udgment which shall 
put a stop to the present proceedings, without deciding any- 
thing upon the main question in dispute between the par- 
ties. Where the defendant pleads any matter in abatement 
which lies peculiarly in his own knowledge, such as Ins own 
misnomer, or the non-joinder of other parties as defendants, 
it is, in general, necessary that the plea should be so framed 
as to give to the plaintiff that information which shall pre- 
vent his falling into a similar mistake, when commencing 
a new action for the same demand. This is technically 
called giving the plaintiff a better writ. It is an indis- 
pensable rule, where the action is only abateable by plea, 
that he who takes advantage of a flaw must, at the same 
time, show how it can he amended. This is, of course, not 
required where the action is actually abated, arid where the 
plea, though in form a pica in abatement, is substantially a 
plea in bar, and shows, not that the particular proceeding is 
misconceived, but that the plaintiff* has no right to recover 
by his action the thing which he lias claimed. 

In the early history of our law, as recorded in the Year 
Books, the most numerous subjects of discussion are ques- 
tions arising upon pleas in abatement ; and many important 
legal points were settled in considering whether a writ had 
or had not abated in fact, or was or was not abateable. Of 
late years a variety of causes, which cannot be explained 
without involving the consideration of matters scarcely in- 
telligible to any but a professional reader, have conspired to 
render pleas in abatement in civil actions of much less fre- 
quent use than they formerly were. 

The subjects of pleas in abatement, in criminal proceed- 
ings, arc far more confined than in civil actions. In gene- 
ral, if an indictment assign to the defendant no Christian 
name or a wrong one, no surname or a w rong one, or no 
addition, or description of his calling and place of abode, or 
a wrong one, be may plead this matter in abatement. In 
modern times, however, misnomer is the only case in which 
a plea in abatement to an indictment has been at all usual 
in practice; and, at the present day, such a plea ifrmld be 
of no avail to a defendant,— a statute (7 Geo. IV. c, 04, s. 
10) having been lately passed which gives authority to cri- 
minal courts of justice to amend the indictment according to 
the truth upon such a plea being made, and then to call 
upon the party to plead to the substance of the charge. 

The learning upon picas in abatement, as distributed 
through the Year Books, is well analysed by Thelw all in 
his Digest ; and a full analysis of the law of abatement, in 
its more modem form, will be found in Comvns Digest— 
title Abatement. [See also Bacon’s At+idgment— Black - 
stone s Commentaries, vol. iii. p. 301 ; vol. i v . p. 334 — 
Stephen on Pleading — J aeob’s Law Dictionary : ) 

The spade® of abatement is that of an abatement 
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into a freehold, w&erejn. as in the last ease, the term abate- 
ment is used in* a figurative sense. Where, upon the death 
of a person possessed of freehold lands, another who has no 
title enters upon those lands to the prejudice of the party 
entitled as heir or devisee, he is said in abate into the free- 
hold of such heir or devisee. In a state of nature, perhaps, 
upon the death of an individual who had occupied land, the 
next person entering upon it would have a better title than 
any other individual ; but our law has, far the preservation 
of the public peace, given to a man possessed of land the 
power of nominating a successor as devisee ; and in case of 
his not doing so, has pointed out the person who shall take 
as heir; and the entering of a person not entitled by either 
of the methods -allowed by law is termed an abatement into 
the freehold ; and this act of intrusion, or interposition be- 
tween the former possessor and his heir or devisee, is justly 
considered one of the highest offences which can be com- 
mitted against the right of freehold property, [Black. stone’s 
Commentaries, vol. iii. pp. 1 67-8.] 

ABATIS, a military term, signifying a work composed of 
felled trees, with the softer branches cutoff, laid side by side 
with the end from which the branches grow towards the 
enemy : thus forming an obstruction to Jtis progress, and a 
breast- work tor musketry to fire over. This spfeies of de- 
fence is often used in fieldworks, where wood, not of too 
great size, is plentiful. Lines, flanked by bastions, are thus 
formed, either simply by laying down and fastening the trees, 
or, if when so placed they would be too high to fire over, by 
sinking them in a ditch whose section is an angle, wit h its 
longest slope towards the enemy. They are sometimes formed 
against the counterscarp of a rampart, sometimes in the 
covered way, and may generally he used wherevor an obstruc- 
tion is to be raised to the enemy’s progress, provided they 
can be flanked by a lire sufficient to prevent his destroying 
them at his leisure. 

^ABATTOIR, the name given by the French to the pub- 
lic slaughter-houses, which were established in Paris, by a 
decree of Napoleon, in 1810, and finished in 1818. Paris, 
previous to the arrangement thus made for the public health 
and comfort, was. as London now is, subject to the nuisance 
of having cattle driven through a crow ded city, to be slaugh- 
tered in yards and hovels of the closest streets. But that 
capital was not still further exposed, as our metropolis is, to 
the frightful annoyance of a great cattle-market, held in the 
very heart of the city : the cattle wove bought and sold at 
the adjacent villages of Seeaux and Pansy. Assuredly, the 
beast-market of Smithfield, tuid the slaughter- houses of 
War wick-lane, and of many other thoroughfares, are evils 
which ought not to exist ui a period of high civilization. The 
abattoirs of Paris are five in number ; three being on the right 
bank of the Seine, and two on the left. These buildings, which 
art? of very large dimensions, consist of slaughter -rooms, built 
of stone, with every arrangement lor cleanliness, and with 
ample mechanical ai$s ; and of ox aud sheep pens. Each 
butcher has stalls set apart for his beasts, and conveniences 
for securing his own forage. A fixed price is paid for the 
accommodation of the building, and for the labour of the 
persons engaged in the usual duties of the establishment. 
In 1824, these payments from the butchers of Paris 
amounted to a million of francs — about 40,0001. When 
it is considered that about tw r o million head of sheep, oxen, 
calves, and hogs, are annually slaughtered in London, 
it is evident that the most serious inconveniences must 
result from the continuance of the system in which we have 
so long persevered; and that the establishment of beast- 
inarkqts, and public slaughter-houses, in suburbs where 
the population is least dense, would be a measure of groat 
utility. [See Dulaure , Histoirede Paris , tom. ix.J 

ABAlJZIT FIRMIN, horn 1679, died 1767, aged 87. 
His family was descended from an Arabian physician who 
settled at Toulouse in the ninth century. He was born at 
Uzcs in Languedoc, of Protestant patents in good circum- 
stances, and lost his father when he was only two years of 
ago. In 1685, after the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, 
bo and his brother were seized by the authorities for the 
purpose of being educated in the Catholic faith. After 
some time, however, his mother was enabled to effect his 
escape, and semd^im to Geneva. For this sho was impri- 
soned, until contrived to escape and follow' her son. 

Abauzit applied himself closed y to study, and attended to 
almost every branch of human knowledge. In 1698 he 
visited Germany Holland, France, and England, and gained 
the esteem of many eminent men, among others of IJaylc and 
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Newton- King William wished to. retain him in England, 

, •„ ; hui-W'.d^ ifetam to.- Geneva; Them he took part in 

the* translation of the New Testament, which appeared in 
' ..1726, kfc received, tho thanks qjj^f clcfcgy for his exer- 
tions.,,; The Academy offered him a professor s chair in 
17*23, which lie declined, preferring the situation of a super- 
numerary librarian, without sdlary. In im the govern- 
ment of Geneva bestowed on him the rights of citizenship. 
He is one of the most remarkable instances on record 
of aj> combination of universality and depth of learning. 
Every man who talked with Abauzit on his own particular 
study., imagined that, whatever his general learning might 
be, his special attention had been reserved for that which 
they were discussing. Newton ad4|e8sed himself to Abauzit 
as a proper' person to decide octiveba him and Leibnitz. 
Pococke, the Oriental traveller, thongm he had passed his 
life in the east. Rousseau imagined that he had devoted 
himself to the study of ancient music. The latter speaks 
of him in terms of the highest admiration in his W- 
laise , being the only instance in which he has thus dis- 
tinguished a contemporary. In his temper he was so mild 
and enduring, that an anecdote which is preserved of him 
shows that those virtues had reached an excess which 
almost entitles them to tlic appellation of a disease of the 
mind. His friends bribed or encouraged his servant to try 
what lengths ho might go with his master. Tho man, 
.accordingly, neglected to make his bed, of which Abauzit 
reminded him without reproof. The same neglect, however, 
was allowed to occur several days running ; on which 
Abauzit called the servant, and said, 4 You appear not to 
like to make nvy bed ; perhaps you think it too much 
trouble ; it is, however, no great matter, as I begin to ac- 
custom myself to it.’ For a man of his attainments we 
have not much remaining of Abauzit, With the exception 
of some antiquarian papers, in Spoil's Hi&toirc de la Villa 
tie Geneve and the Journal HelvHique , he printed nothing 
himself. Some theological works were published after his 
death, but the greater part of his manuscripts wore burnt, 
by his heirs, whose religious opinions differed from his own, 
which wen? Unitarian. — [Mostly abridged from the Bio- 
gmphie Universe lie.'] 

ABBAS the Great, or, with his full name, Shah Abbas 
Bahadur Khan, was the fifth king of the Sufi dynasty which 
ascended the throne of Persia in the year 1501 of our era. 
During the latter part of the reign of Shah Mohammed 
Khodabende, his father, he filled the situation of governor 
in the province of K hurasan ; and on the death of that 
prince in 1 5Sf5, succeeded him in the government. Khorasan 
had just then been occupied by the U slicks, and it was 
the first 'object of Shah Abbas to recover possession of 
it. But his efforts proved for a time ineffectual. Not being 
able to take Herat, the capital of Khorasan, from tho 
Usheks, he was obliged to content himself with leaving a 
garrison at Mcshhed, and even thia*town, considered as 
sacred by the Shiites on account of tlic tomb of a celebrated 
Mohammedan saint. Imam Ali Roza, fell again into the 
hands of the enemy. About the same time the internal 
peace of Persia was interrupted by a revolt at I. stab bar, 
which was, however, soon repressed, and terminated with 
the execution of the prime mover, Yakub Khun. The year 
1690 was distinguished by victories in Gilan and Azerbijan 
over the Turks, who had collected a considerable force on 
the batiks of the river Kur. and threatened Persia with an in- 
vasion. The Turks lost, through this campaign, their influence 
in Gilan, but retained Tor the present possession of the for- 
tresses of Nuhavend, Tebriz, Tiflis, and almost the whole of 
Azerbijan and Georgia. During this lime, one of the 
generals of Abbas conquered the province of Lai* in the 
south, and the Bahrein islands in the Persian gulf, important 
on account of thei r pearl fi shery. 

The Usbeks still remained masters of Khorasan, and, 
owing to their desultory mode of carry ing on their attacks, 
many attempts at bringing them to a regular action had 
failed. At last, however, in the year 1597, they .were totally 
defeated by the Persian troops, near Herat, and Khorasan 
was for a long time released from their predatory incursions. 

Two English knigh's, Sir Anthony, and his brother Sir 
Robert Sherley, arrived about this time as private travellers 
in Persia. They w^rc honourably received by Shah Abbas, 
whose confidence .they soon .gained to such a degree, that 
while Sir Robert Sherley remained in Persia, his brother 
Sir Anthony was sent as envoy from the Persian court to the 
Christian princes of Europe, to offer them the Shahs friend- 



ship, eh idly with a view to some 1 
against the Turks, who were then the terror of Eur. ^ 

Between Persia and Turkey hostilities wei^ sM;*eairi1b- 
on. Nuhavend, Tebriz, and Bagdad were taken 
army of 100,000 men was defeated by about haljf thht 
her of Persians * Abbas recovered Azerbijan, Shirwan, part 
of Georgia, and Armenia, and subsequently also Kurdistan, 
Mosul, and Diurbekir; and the Turks' were, after this 
victory kept in check. They formed a league with the 
Tartars of Kaptchak, but the united forcoS of both were 
vanquished in a bu ttle fought between Sultarueh and Tebriz, 
a. d. 1C 18, the last memorable battle that occurred during 
the reign of Shah Abbas. Negotiations were then com 
menced between Abbas and the Sultan at Constantinople 
but insurrections and conflicts in the frontier provinces, 
fomented and secretly instigated by the Turkish govern 
merit, still continued for some time. 

Shah Abbas encouraged the trade of Europeans with 
Persia : he protected the factories which the English, the 
French and the Dutch had at Gombroon ; but" he looked 
with jealousy on the flourishing establishment of the Por- 
tuguese on the small island of Ormuz, situated near the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, which had been in their 
possession ever since 1507, when Albuquerque occupied it, 
and had now become the emporium of an extensive com- 
merce with India, Persia, Arabia, and Turkey. This settle- 
ment the Persians and the EnglishEast IndiaCompany agreed 
to attack with j oi nt forces. The E n glish furni shed the naval , 
the Persians the military, forces ; and the island was taken 
on the 22nd April, 1022. For this service the English 
received part of the plunder, and a grant of half the customs 
at the port of Gombroon ; but their hopes of further advan- 
tages for their commerce in these parts were frustrated, and 
the mission of Sir Dodmore Cotton from England to the 
Persian court, in 1627, likewise failed in procuring them. 

After a reign of upwards of forty years, Shah Abbas died 
at Kaswin, a.d. 1628. Like most, of tho monarch s of the 
Sufi dynasty, he was excessively cruel, and hasty in award- 
ing capital punishment often on very slight grounds. All 
his sons fell victims to his suspicion and jealousy ; only one 
grandson survived him, who succeeded him on tlic throne as 
Shah Sufi. Abbas was a zealous Shiite, and used to make 
frequent pilgrimages to the tomb of Imam Ali Reza, at 
Meshlied; but he showed great tolerance 'to those that pro- 
fessed other religions, and especially to Christians. His 
belief in astrology was so firm that ho once even vacated the 
throne for a short period during which it had been predicted 
that danger menaced the life of the Shah. IIo made Isfahan 
the capital of the empire, and embellished that town by 
magnificent gardens and palaces. He favoured commerce, 
and rendered the communications in the interior easier by 
caravanserais and highways. As a means of securing the 
authority of the crown, he countenanced the conflict of poli- 
tical parties in the interior ; with the same view he formed a 
new clan of his own, consisting of .persons from all classes, and 
denominated the ‘ King's friends,' whom he distinguished 
and attached to his person by many particular favours. 

ABB ASIDES. The name of this family of sovereigns 
is derived from their ancestor, Abbas ben Abd-al-MoUiUob, 
a paternal uncle of the Arabian prophet Mohammed. On 
account of their descent from so near a relation of the pro- 
phet, the Abhasides had, ever since the introduction of the 
Islam, been held in very high esteem among the Arabs, 
and had at an early period begun to excite the jealousy of 
the Oinmaiade caliphs, who, after the defeat of Ali ben Ali 
Taleb, the son-in-law of Mohammed (a. n. 661), occupied 
the throne oj the Arabian empire. Tlie Abhasides had 
already for some time asserted their claims to the caliphat, 
in pvefijjronce to the reigning family, when, in a.d. 7 46, they 
formed a strong party, and commenced open hostilities 
against the government of the Ommaiades in the province 
of Khorasan. Three years afterwards (a.d. 749) the Ab- 
baside. A bul -Abbas Abdallah ben Mohammed, surnanied 
Al-Saflah, or 4 the blood sheddev,' Was recognized as caliph 
at Kufa. A battle on the banks of the river Zab, not far 
from Mosul (in the same neighbourhood where, quire than a 
thousand years before, the battle of Gaugamela had made 
Alexander master of the Persian empire), decided (Jan* 
750 A. p.) the ruin of the Ommaiades. Merwan II., the 
last caliph of that lineage, tied before the advancing forces 
of Al-Saffah from Mosul to Emesa, thence to Domascaa, 
and finally to Egypt, where ho was overtaken and killed. 
So great was the hatred of the victorious party against tM 
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./Jhefl royal family, that not loss than ninety Orn- 

Vadcs wore doomed to a cruel and ignominious death, 

nile even the remain^ of those that were already dead, 

, v , f ere taknn out of their tombs, and publicly insulted, A 
Survivor of the fallen dynasty, A bd-ulrah man, a grandson 
of the caliph He sham, escaped to Spain, the westernmost 
province of the Arabian empire. There his name procured 
him a favourable reception ; he was saluted as king, and an 
Ommaiade lineage continued to reign for nearly three cen- 
turies (a.d. 7 5 G — 1 0 3 1 ) over the eight Mohammedan pro- 
vinces of Spain. 

Al-Saffah died in a.d. 753, and was succeeded in the 
caliphat by his brother Al-Mansur (a, d. 753—774), who 
removed the seat of government from Damascus to the 
new-built city of Bagdad. He was successful in wars with 
the Turcomans and with the Grecian empire in Asia Minor: 
hut the internal tranquillity of his reign was often disturbed 
by insurrections in the distant provinces. In the reign of 
his son, Moluli (a. n. 774 — 784), a Mohammedan army, 
under the command of the youthful Havun al Rashid, pe 
netrated the Grecian provinces of Lesser Asia as tar as the 
Hellespont. During the short reign of Mohdi's son, Hadi 
(764—78(1), an attempt at an overthrow of the Abbaside 
dominion was made at Medina, by Ilossein, a descendant of 
Ali hen Ah. Taleb. 

Iiadi was lbl lowed by the celebrated Harim al Rashid, a 
grandson of Al-Mansur, whose early military exploits have 
already been alluded to. When called to the throne, lie soon 
displayed a love of justice and peace, and a zeal lbr litera- 
ture and the arts, which corresponded to his valour as a 
military commander. He opened friendly communications 
with Charlemagne ; the presents which he sent him (among 
others a curious sort of clock, a description of which is given 
by Eginhard), while they show the regard which he enter- 
tained for his great European contemporary, afford at the 
same time an illustration of the progress which the me- 
chanical arts must at that time have made among the 
Arabs, In conducting the internal affairs of his empire. 
Ha run was chiefly guided by his two ministers, Yahya and | 
Jafhr, of the ancient Persian family of the Bavmekides, ! 
whose ancestors had, through many generations, previous to 
the introduction of the Islam, held the hereditary office of 
priests at the Are-temple of Balkh. But the high degree 
of popularity which the Barmekides enjoyed, aroused 
Banin's jealousy, and the rashness and cruelty with which 
lie indulged himself in his suspicion by putting to death 
not only the two ministers, but almost all their relations, 
form an odious exception to the praise of mildness and 
equity with which his memory is honoured by Eastern chro- 
niclers. The epoch of his reign has, in the remembrance 
of Mohammedan nations, become the golden age of their 
dominion. The wealth and the adopted luxury of (he con- 
quered nations Had given to social life that refinement, mid 
to the court of Bagdad that splendour, of which so lively 
pictures are exhibited in many of the tales of the Arabian 
Nights. Flourishing towns sprung up in every part of the 
empire. Traffic by land and by sea increased with the 
juxury of the wealthy classes ; and Bagdad rivalled even 
(Jon staritinople in magnificence. 

To wage war against the Infidels was, with the Arabs, a 
matter of religion an<U$^jaith : us soon, therefore, as a 
conquered nation embracea the Mohammedan belief, it was 
no longer regarded as subject to the victors, hut was raised 
to an equality with them, and formed an integral pail of 
thus same body. The different elements of the empire were 
thus held together by the tie of a common religion, and the 
language of the Koran (which the Mohammedans have 
always deemed it unlawful to profane by translations) 
became the medium of communication for the nations from 
the banks of the Indus to those of the Tagus a nd the Ebro. 
The supreme pontificate and the secular sovereignty, the 
two elements whose conflict forms the prominent feature in 
the history of the Christian world during the middle ages, 
were in the Mohammedan empire united in the person of 
the caliph, who, invested with the mantle, signet, and staff 
of the prophet, and bearing the title of Emir al Muinenin, 
». e. Commander of the Faithful, wielded the supreme spi- 
ritual and temporal rule without any other restriction or 
control bosfdes the ordinances of the established religion. 
The only recognition of the sovereignty of the caliphs 

|and, sn^jm^utly, of all other independent Mob am - 
ih«rdan pri mal) was the prerogative of having the money 
X^fthe atej Hfe mhed with their name, and of having their 
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name also introduced into the public prayers at the mosques. 
According to the ancient Persian plan, the several provinces 
of the empire were governed by delegates, with military and 
administrative powers. But this system soon proved fatal 
to the caliphat : for the lieutenants in the distant partis of the 
empire would often revolt, and aspire to independent authority. 
On an expedition to Khorasan, undertaken against such a 
disloyal satrap, Harun died at Tub, a.d. 808. 

The throne was for some years contested between liis two 
sons, Amin and Mamun : hut, in a.d. 813, Mamun came to the 
sole and undisputed possession of it. His reign (a j>. 813 — - 
833) tonus an important epoch m the history of science and 
literature, the cultivation of which was conspicuously patro- 
nized by that caliph. UJhe Arabs tv ere avowed borrowers 
in science : they were chiefly indebted to the Hindus and 
the Greeks : and even what they received from these nations 
seems often to have exceeded their comprehension. Their 
claims to originality of invention, arid to tin: merit of 
having made real additions to the stock of knowledge, 
are not great ; but they are entitled to our graf.il udo 
for having kept, alive and diffused the light of letters, 
and for having preserved a sort of scientific tradition from 
classical antiquity, during an age when science and litera- 
ture in Europe lay buried under ignorance and barbarism. 
Maimm founded colleges and libraries in the principal towns 
of his dominions, such as Bagdad, Bassoru, Kufa, and 
'Nishahur. Syrian physicians and Hindu mathematicians 
and astronomers lived at his court: and works on astronomy, 
matliematics, metaphysics, natural philosophy, and medicine 
were translated from the Sanscrit and Greek into Arabic. 
Mamun took personally a particular interest in astronomy. 
He built observatories, had accurate instruments con 
strurted, improved by their means the astronomical fables, 
and caused a degree of the meridian to bo. measured in the 
sandy desert bet ween Palmyra and Racca on the Euphrates. 
At his command, Mohammed hen Musa wrote an elementary 
treatise on algebra, the earliest systematic work extant on 
that branch of mathematics, for their knowledge of which, 
as well as for much of their astronomy, the Arabs seem to 
he chiefly indebted to the Hindus. The investigation of 
the structure of their own language, and the systematic 
development- of the Mohammedan theology and jurispru- 
dence, both founded chiefly on the Koran, afforded an op- 
portunity of applying practically the principles of the A riv 
tot.eli an ph i l • • so ph y . 

The period of prosperity which the Arabic empire enjoyed 
under Ilarun al Rashid’ an d M am un was only of short 
duration. The chivalrous enthusiasm with which Moham- 
med had inspired his nation became soon extinguished under 
voluptuousness and love of enjoyment. Many provinces in 
the west (Spain, Fez, and Tunis) had already shaken off 
their allegiance to the caliphat, and the attachment of others 
in the east was likewise doubtful. From the north the 
empire was threatened by the Turks, some tribes of whom 
had been compelled to adopt the Mohammedan religion. 
Turkish youths were, soon brought as mercenaries to Bag- 
dud, and Motasem (833 — 842), the brother and successor of 
Mam urn formed of them a body-guard, which, under the 
reign of Vafiiek (842 — 810), Motawakkcl. (846 — b(») ), and 
Montas-er (861 , 862), became to the caliphat what the pro?- 
tor ian guards had been under the Roman emperors. Mos- 
taVn (662 — 666) was obliged to concede to them the. privilege 
of electing their own commander, and thus lost much of his 
authority at home, while the provinces of his empire wore 
i rites led by invasions from the Greeks. "Under his successor 
Tvlolaz (366 — 866), a native of Seje.stan, Yakub al Lailli, 
surnamed Al-Soflar, h e. the brazier, made himself master 
of Khurasan, Kerman, Persia proper, and Klsuzistan, and 
united these provinces into an independent kingdom, with 
Nishahur for its capital, which continued in the possession 
of his famil y (the Soffarides) till 917. 

The successors of Motaz were Mohtadi (666, 869), 
Mu tamed (869 — 692). Motudhed (892 — 902), Moktafi 
(90*2 — 907), Moktader (907 — 932), and Kahir (932 — 
934), Under the reign of Radhi (934—940). the disorder 
of the empire had reached such a height* that the caliph* 
in order to restore public order and tranquillity, was obliged 
to call Mohammed lien Kayek, the governor of VVasilh, to 
Bagdad, and to confide to’ him, with the title of Emir al 
Omara, or commander of the comm an decs, an almost unli- 
mited authority in the government. From this time the 
caliphat became a mere nominal dignity; all the efficient 
powcx was m the Imxida of tUo mighty Kw al Ojusuu, 



A fttfr. the short reign of Motfaki (040—043), Mostakfi 
(043, 944) came to the ealiphat; but he was soon dethroned 
by Moizzeddauta the Bukle (properly Bawaihidek who, in 
concert with his two brothers, had rendered himself master 
of a great part of Persia and Irak. Moizzeddaula conferred 
the ealiphat, now limited to the mere pontifical dignity and 
to the possession of the town of Bagdad, ou MotWl ..iilah 
(949 — 973), and reserved to himself the powerful office of 
Emir nl Omara, which continued hereditary in his family 
during the ealiphat of Tayi lillah (973—991), and Kadir 
billah (991—1031), till the year 1059, when, in the ealiphat 
of Kai'm hiamr iilah (1031—1 074), Bagdad was occupied by 
the Se\j tikes under Togrui Bog. whoso family retained the 
authority of Emir al Oinara till 1152, while the nominal 
sovereignty of the ealiphat passed from Kaim hiamr iilah 
successively into the hands of Moktadi (1074 — 1094), Mos- 
tajer (1094 — 1118), Mostarshcd (1118—1134), Rashid 
(1134, 1135), and Moktafi (1135—1190). The sovereigns 
of those principalities into which the Arabian empire had 
now dissolved itself, either still recognized the caliph at 
Bagdad as Imam or supreme pontiff, and thus showed him 
a sort of spiritual allegiance, or they wore Shiites, i.e. parti- 
sans of the cause of Ali ben Ahi Taleb and his descend- 
ants, and as such execrated the dominion of the Abbasides. 
Of the first kind were the Tulunides and Ikshides in Egypt 
and Syria, and the Tahiridos, Soflaridos, Samanidos, and 
Oasnevides in Persia and Khorasan ; to the second descrip- 
tion belonged the Assassines, and the Fatimidcs in Africa. 
Moktafi* s son Mostanjed (1 1.90—1170) was succeeded in the 
e tjiphat by Mostadhi ( 1 1 79 1 79), and Nash (1 179 — 1 229), • 

daring whose reign the Tartars under Jingiskhan invaded 
Pe rsia. Dahir occupied the ealiphat only lor a tew months. 
His successor, Mostauser (1220— 1212), oifered for a time a 
vigorous resistance to the advance of tins Tartar conquest: 
hut ins son Mostaseni was defeated and killed by the Tartar 
Mula.ku, who took Bagdad* and put an end to the govern- 
imml of the Ahhasides. 

A hmed, a son of the caliph Dahir, fled to Egypt, where 
Sultan Bibars, the Mamlnk (a.j>. 1290), recognized him as 
caliph. But he soon mot his death at Bagdad in an at- 
tempt 1o establish his right to the throne of his ancestors ; 
and Bibars conferred the title of caliph on another Abbaside, 
Iiakom hi -am ill ah, whose descendants, under the protec- 
tion of the Mamluks, retained possession of the almost 
nominal ealiphat in Egypt till 1517, when the Osman Turks 
conquered Egypt. Sultan Selim took the last Abbaside 
caliph, Motawakkel, to Constantinople, where he kept liim for 
sonic time as a prisoner, but afterwards allowed him to return 
to Egypt:, whore he lived at Kairo till bis death, in J 538. 

A BB E' is the French term for Abbot, which will ho ex- 
plained in its place. In France, before the Revolution, 
Abbe was the denomination of a very numerous body of 
persons, who had little or no connexion with the church, 
the apparent one, which they derived from this title. 

■&§Mlny of them had not even received the tonsure, which, is in 
Roman Catholic countries, the first and indispensable mark 
of the clerical character. So far hack as the end of the 
seventeenth century, we find Riclielet, the lexicographer, 
complaining that there was scarcely a young man, tolerably 
well made, and who had acquired the air of an ecclesiastic, 
who did, not, by an insufferable abuse, assume the sty lo of 
Monsieur V Abbe, 4 Peopled be adds, * even stupidly honour 
with that respectable name any scholar living, who may 
have put on l ho short coat, the small neckband, and the 
little peruke.* Another author, Merrier, writing a century 
later, describes the same class of characters. 1 They are 
persons,’ he says, ‘passing under the denomination of’ 
Abbe, without any clerical mark or ornament, in a smart 
coat 'with gilt buttons, a small opera hat, displaying a high 
style of insure of the hair, and the most effeminate man- 
ners. The coat, usually of brown or blue, with the neck- 
band and wig, formed^ the well-known distinguishing cos- 
tume of the AbbA The band, descending under the chin, 
was originally the common dross of all classes: ecclesiasti- 
cal persons only wore it shorter than pthers, in a ffectation 
of humility. As for the peruke, wlii<& was also of small 
dimensions, it is said to have beeivdlrst worn by the Abbes 
about the year 1990; the Abbf: Lariviorc, a worthless dia- 
meter, who afterwards became Bishop of Langres, having 
set the example. This innovation greatly scandalized the 
more serious members of the ecclesiastical order ;* and seve- 
ral works were written in vehement condemnation pf the 
abuse. One of* these bears the odd title of Clcricus Dcjwrru- 


cam, which may bo translated The Church U>nperi0^mi. 
The abb&s occupied a very conspicuous place in; Eretich ao- 
riety, and discharged a variety of functions. > In uiany 
houses/ writes Merrier, ‘we find an Abbe, on whom is be- 
stowed the appellation of friend, and who is in roality but 
an honest upper servant, oothiimndmg the livery servants ; 
ho is the humble attendant on Madame, assisting at her 
toilet, taking charge of household matters in general, and 
directing the affairs of Monsieur without/ Many of the 
abbfis, however, followed a more useful and creditable wav 
of life. Some acted as private tutors in families, though 
these were seldom treated with much respect, and were con- 
sequently, in general, persons of very inferior qualifications. 
Otho( were professors of the university ; and a great many 
employed themselves as men of letters,— in which capacity 
their labours have given to the title of Abb6 an honourable 
celebrity, and redeemed it 1’rom the universal contempt to 
which sw arms of frivolous and intriguing sycophants would 
otherwise have reduced it. 

ABBE'S COMMEN DAT AIRES, were such abbess 
held abbeys in commendam,— that is, with the right of ad- 
ministering their revenues, or apart of them. There were, 
before the Revolution, between 200 and 300 abbeys in 
France, which the king had the privilege of conferring in 
commendam ; and it was the expectation of obtaining one 
of these benefices which induced so many persons to take 
the title of Abbe. Before obtaining such preferment they 
used to be called Abbes de sainte esperance, abbes of holy 
hope. After they were thus provided for, they were Abbtfs 
Cqmmendatairos. The papal bull, which ratified their ap- 
pointment, commanded them in all cases to get themselves 
.ordained priests within the year, or as soon as they should 
arrive at the canonical age (live -ami-twenty ), on pain of the 
benefice being declared vacant ; but it was common to ob- 
tain dispensations for disregarding this condition, and most 
of them remained Secular Abb6s, as they were designated ; 
that is, not subjected to any monastic rule. The Ab.be 
Commendataire received the third part of the revenues of 
his abbey, ami also enjoyed certain dignities and privileges 
which it is unnecessary to specify ; but the actual govern- 
ment of the house was committed to the hands of a resilient 
superior, the prieur claustral., who was in almost all "respect* 
quite independent of the sineeurist, his colleague. 

ABBESS, the superior of a nunnery, or other female roll- 
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^atmot confess her nuns ; although it appear?, that in ancient 
limes she was allowed to 'do so; and that the practice was 
suppressed, according to the learned lather Dom Ma r tone, in 
his treatise on the' Rites of the Church, in' conscience of 
its having been found that there was no end to the questions 
which temtde curiosity would ask. According to a decree 
of the Council of Trent., an abbess, at the time of her elec-. 
tjbtU ought to be at least, forty years old, and to have made 
profession for eight years; and it is forbidden that, any per- 
son be elected to the dignity who has hot been professed for 
five years, or is under thirty years of age. 

AfelJK VlLLK, a town in France, in the department of 
the Somme, and upon the river which gives name to the 
department. It. is situated in a pleasant and fertile valley, 
and is a place of considerable trade. Its manufactures are 
various, and include woollen studs, such as serges, barra- 
cans, &c. : also bed-ticking and linings; -rope and twine; 
and soap. There is also a woollen cloth manufactory, the 
most, extensive in France, established in lfif>5, by Van 
Holms,' a Dutchman, who Was patronized by the minister 
Colbert. The cloths aro little inferior to those of our own 
country. Dyeing and bleaching are also carried on. The 
articles thus made, together with the produce of the neigh 
bemrhood, grain,- lias* hemp, and oil, constitute the chief ex- 
ports of the place, which trades with Brittany and with 
Bayonne. The river at high water enables boats and ves- 
sels of pipy hundred tons to work up to the town. The 
l^opuiatfnn of Abbeville is about 19,000; but other accounts 
•Iftake it amount to 30,000, or oven 30,000, including the 
suburbs. It. is fortified, but is not to be regarded as in the 
first class of strong places. The houses are generally well- 
built, and of brick. A few are of stone, and some few ancient 
ones of wood. There were, before the revolution, many 
ecclesiastical establishments, including a collegiate church, 
and thirteen, if not fourteen, parish churches. Abbeville 
is twenty dive miles north-west of Amiens, the departmental 
capital, imd ninety-one north by west of Paris. Lat. 50° 7' 
nort h, and long. I s 49' east of Greenwich. 

■ABBEY, a religious community presided over bv an 
abbot or abbess. When the superior was denominated a 
Prior, the establishment was called a priory; but there was 
latterly no real distinction between a priory and an abbey. 
The priories appear to have been all originally o If- shoots 
from certain abbeys, to which they continued for some time 
to be regarded ns subordinate. The wealthiest abbeys, in 
former tunes, were in Germany ; and of all such foundations 
in the world, the most splendid and powerful was that of 
Fulda, or Fukien, situated near the town of the same name 
in Franconia. This monastery, which belonged to the order 
of St. Benedict, was founded by St. Boniface, in the year 
784. Every candidate for admission into the princely 
brotherhood was required to prove bis nobility. The monks 
them selves elected their abbot from their own number; and 
that dignitary became, by right, of his office, Arch-Chancellor 
to the Empress, and Prince -Bishop of the diocese of Fulda. 
He claimed precedence over all the other abbots both of 
Germany and of France. One of the first effects of the 
He formation, both in England and in Germany, was the 
destruction of the religious houses ; although, even in the 
Protestant parts of the latter country, a few male and 
female monastic communities still subsist. In England 
their extinction was sweeping and complete. The preface 
to Bishop Tanner's Notitia Monastica may be consulted for 
the most accurate and comprehensive account that, has been 
given of the number and revenues of the English monas- 
teries at the time of the dissolution. From this statement, 
it appears that, by the Act of Parliament passed in 1535 
fbr the suppression of all the establishments of this kind 
having a less revenue than 200/. a-year, about 380 houses 
were dissolved ; from whose possessions the crown derived 
a revenue of 32,000/., besides plate and jewels to the value 
of about 100,000/. By a subsequent act passed in 1539, all 
the remaining monasteries were suppressed, to the number 
of 186 ; the revenues of these amounted to 100,000/. per 
annum. Besides the monasteries, forty -eight houses of the 
knight’s hospitallers of St. John were also confiscated to the 
crown. Other authorities make the wealth of the monastic 
establishments much greater than it would appear to have 
been from this account ; and it is probable that tho revenues 
of many of them, at the period of the dissolution, had been 
considerably diminished by the precautions which the abbots 
were led to take in anticipation of that event, Camden 
states the whole number of the religious houses that were 


suppressed nt ,645. In the early times of the French mo- 
narchy, the term abbey was applied to a duchy or earldom, 
as well as to a religious establishment: and the dukes and 
counts called themselves abbots, although remaining, in all 
respects, secular persons. They took this title in' conse- 
quence of the possessions of certain abbeys having been 
conferred upon them by the crown, 

ABBOT, the title of the Superior of certain establish- 
ments of religious persons of the male sex, thence called 
Abbeys. The word Abbot, or Abbot, as it. has been some- 
times written, comes from Abbatu, the genitive of Abbott, 
which is the Greek and Latin form of the Syriac Abba, of 
which the original is the Hebrew Ah, father. It is, there- 
fore, merely an epithet of respect and reverence, and ap- 
pears to have been at first applied to any member of the 
clerical order, just ns the French Pure and the English Fa- 
ther, having the same signification, still arc in the Catholic 
Church, In the earliest age of monastic institutions, how- 
ever, the monks were not even priests ; they were merely 
holy persons who retired from the world to live m common, 
and the abbot was that one of their number whom they 
chose to preside over the association. In regard to general 
ecclesiastical discipline, all these communities were, at, this 
time, siilij eg t to the bishop of the diocese, and men to the 
pastor of the parochial district, within the bounds of which 
they were established. At. length it began to be usual for 
the Abbot, or, as he was called in the Greek Church, the 
Archimandrite (that is the Chief Monk), or the Ileguinono# 
(that is the Leader), to he in orders ; and since the sixth cen- 
tury monks generally have been priests. In point of dignity 
an abbot is considered to stand next to a bishop ; but. there 
have been many abbots in different countries who hovo 
claimed almost an equality in rank with the episcopal order. 
A mirv.Ua and learned account of the different descriptions 
of abbots may be found in Du Cange's Glossary, and in 
Carpentiers Supplement to that. work. In England, ac- 
cording to Coke, i cr * used to he twenty -six abbots (Fuller 
says twenty -seven), and two priors, who were Lords of Pat - 
liament, and satin the House of Peers. Those, sometimes 
designated Sovereigns, or General Abbots, wore the mitro 
(though not exactly the same in fashion with that, of the 
bishops), carried the erozier (but in their right hands, while 
the bishops carried tbcir’s in their left!, and assumed the 





Costume rtf .m English Mitral Abbot 
(I‘£U)ciuiUl v .from Tiugrl ale's MonnsticouJ. 

episcopal stvle of Lord. Some cfoziered abbots, again, were 
not mitred, and others who w ere mitred were not croziered. 
Abbots, who presided over establishments that had sent out 
several branches, were styled Cardinal- Abbots, There were 
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likewise* in Germany, Prince- Abbots, as well as Prince- 
Bibhops. In early times we read of Field- Abbots (in Latin, 
Mbytes MiMt&ti) and Abbot -Counts (Abba- Otmites* or Abbi* 
Cumites). These were secular persons, upon whom the so- 
vereign had bestowed certain abbeys, for which they were 
obliged to render military service as for common fiefs. A 
remnant of this practice appears to have subsisted in our own 
country long after it had been discontinued on the continent. 
Thus, in Scotland, James Stuart, the natural son of James V., 
more celebrated as the Regent Murray, was, at the time of 
the Reformation, Prior of St. Andrew's, although a secular 
person, And the secularization of some of tlie German eccle- 
siastic dignities has since occasioned something like a renewal 
of the ancient usage. Wo have in our day seen a prince of 
the House of Brunswick (the late Duke of York) at the 
same time Commander-m-Chief of the British army and 
Bishop of Osnaburg. The efforts of the abbots to threw off 
the authority of their diocesans long disturbed the church, 
and called forth severe denunciations from several of the 
early councils. Some abbeys, however, obtained special 
charters recognizing their independence; a boon which, 
although acquired at first with the consent of the bishop, j 
was usually defended against his successors with the most j 
jealous punctiliousness. Many of the abbots liyed in the 
enjoyment of great power and state. In ancient times they 
possessed nearly absolute authority in their monasteries. | 
4 Before the time of Charlemagne,' says Gibbon, ‘the 
abbots indulged themselves in mutilating their monks, or 
putting out their eyes a punishment much less cruel than 
the tremendous vada in pace (the subterraneous dungeon, or 
sepulchre), which was afterwards invented.' The picture 
which this writer draws of what he calls 4 the abject slavery 
of the monastic discipline' is very striking. 4 The actions 
of a monk, his words, and even his thoughts, were deter- 
mined by an inflexible rule, or a capricious superior : the 
slightest offences were corrected by disgrace or confinement, 
extraordinary fasts, or bloodt flagellation ; and disobedience, 
murmur, or delay, were ranked in the catalogue of the 
most heinous sins/ The external pomp and splendour with 
which an abbot was in many cases surrounded, corresponded 
to the extensive authority which he enjoyed within his 
abbey, and throughout its domains. St. Bernard is thought 
to refer to the celebrated Luger, Abbot ol’ St. Denis, in the 
beginning of the twelfth century, when lie speaks, in one of 
his writings, of having seen an abbot at the head of more 
than 600 horsemen, who served him as a cortege. 4 By the 
pomp which these dignitaries exhibit,’ adds the Saint, 4 you 
would take them, not for superiors of monasteries, but for the 
lords of castles,— not for the directors of consciences, but lor 
the governors of provinces/ This illustrates a remark which 
Gibbon makes in one of his notes 4 I have somewhere 
hoard or read the frank confession of a Benedictine Abbot, 
“My vow of poverty has given me 100,000 crowns a-year, 
my vow of obedience has raised me to the rank of a sove- 
reign prince." ’ Even in the unreformed parts of the conti- 
nent, however, and long before the French Revolution, the 
powers of the heads of monasteries, as well as those of 
other ecclesiastical persons, had been reduced to compara- 
tively narrow limits ; and the sovereignty both of abbots 
and bishops had been subjected in all material points to the 
authority of the civil magistrate. The former became 
merely guardians of the rule of their order, and superin- 
tendents of this internal' discipline which it prescribed. In 
France this salutary change was greatly facilitated by the 
concordat made by Francis I. with Pope Leo X., in 1516, 
which gave to the king the right of nominating the abbots 
of nearly every monastery in bis dominions. The only 
exceptions were some of tlio principal and most ancient 
houses, which retained t;l>e privilege of electing their supe- 
riors. The title of Abbot has also been borne by the civil 
authorities in some places, especially among the Genoese, 
one of whose chief magistrates used to be called the Abbot 
of the People. Nor must we forget another application of 
tlie term which was once famous in our own and other coun- 
tries. In many of the French towns there usol, of old, to 
be annually elected from among the burgesses, by the 
magistrates, an Abb6 de Licssc (in Latin, Abbas Lrotitice), 
that is, an Abbot of Joy, who acted for the year as a sort of 
master of the revels, presiding over and directing all their 
public shows. Among the retainers of some great families 
in England was an officer of n similar description , styled 
the Abbot of Misrule; and in Scotland the Abbot of 
Unreason was before the Reformation, a personage who 


! acted a principal part in the diversion* of ine populace* and 
one of those whom the zeal of the reforming divines was 
most eager in prosenhiffg. 

ABBOT, GEORGE, an English prelate of the seven* 
teenth century, more remarkable for tlie circumstances of 
his personal history than on any other account. He, was 
born in 1662, at Guilford, in JSumgf, whore his father was t 
a poor dothworker. Aubrey, the antiquary, in the curious 
little volume which he published in 1696, undqr the title of 
Miscellanies* tells a marvellous story of a drettfe the 

mother of George Abbot had, that he would become a .great 
nmn. In spite of the dream the hoy might have remained 
a dothworker, like his father, had there not boon in those 
days many admirable public institutions for the education of 
the children of the humbler classes, George Abbot and his 
elder brother, Robert, were put to the grammar-school of 
their native town, and in due time proceeded to Baliol 
College, Oxford. George entered the University in 1578, 
and in 1597 obtained his first preferment by being elected 
Master of University College. After this he was also three 
times appointed Vice-Chancellor of the University. Those 
academic honours seem to show that his reputation and in- 
fluence at Oxford must have been considerable *, but the 
high standing which be enjoyed has been attributed us 
much to the zeal with which he opposed Popery and A mu- 
ni an ism as to his superior ability or learning. There had 
already commenced between him and Laud that violent op- 
position of theological sentiment, which, involving them 
eventually in political hostility and in a contest of personal 
ambition, made them rivals and enemies for life. The 
Master of University College, however, must have been in 
Considerable esteem for liis erudition as well as for his ortho- 
doxy, seeing that we find him in 1(304 appointed one of the 
persons charged with the new translation of the Bible. He 
was one of eight to whom the whole of the New Testament, 
with the exception of the Epistles, was entrusted. In 1608 
he was appointed chaplain in the establishment of the Earl 
of Dunbar, at this time the king’s chief favourite. This 
connexion proved of the most important consequence to 
Abbot's future fortunes. Soon after it was formed, the earl 
was despatched to Scotland by the king, in order to com- 
mence that attempt to bring about a uniformity between the 
two national churches, their persevering prosecution of which 
so greatly contributed to the disastrous fate of the line of 
Stuart. Abbot, accompanied him on this mission, and gave 
himself to its object with so much zeal as to secure the 
highest approbation and favour both from the curl and the 
monarch. His course of professional promotion, hitherto so 
slow, now proceeded with almost unexampled rapidity, lie 
had in 1609 obtained the Deanery of Gloucester, and in 
December of that same year he was made Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry. In the February following he was 
transferred to the See of London ; and, finally, in little more 
than a month afterwards, elevated to the Archbishopric of . 
Canterbury. It is probable that Abbot was indebted lor Ins 
elevation principally to his being the object at the moment 
of that capricious favoritism for which James was so remark- 
able throughout his reign. Abbot at this time did not 
disdain to court his royal master with the most profuse ex- 
penditure of that, flattery which he loved so well to - receive 
from others, and not unfrequently used to bestow on himself. 
Both Fuller and Clarendon have expressed a belief that, 
had the system of severity begun by Archbishops Whitgift 
and Bancroft not been interrupted by the intervention of 
the opposite politics of Abbot, Calvinism and dissent would jr 
have been extirpated from England, and the political con- 
vulsions which arose in the next reign, from the effer- 
vescence of these elements, would have been prevented, v 
We do not think that this result would have followed ; but, 
if it had, it is quite certain that the utter extinction of/ 
English liberty would have been its accompaniment. Abbot, 
however, although his theology was of a different cotp- 

{ ffexion from that of his predecessor Bancroft, soon showed 
limaelf scarcely less inclined to stretch to their utmost 
extent all the powers and prerogatives of his office. In the 
Court of High Commission his conduct was ns arbitrary and 
oppressive towards certain descriptions of delinquents as that 
of any one who had ever presided over that ecclesiastical 
tribunal ; and he manifested the most marked disposition, to 
set up its authority as superior to that of both the statute 
and the common la w - It also an accusation brought 
against him that, never having held a parochial charge 
himself, he was apt to be inattentive and overbearing towards 
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the inferior or working clergy. In other respect*, Arch- 
bishop Abbot, though a stern and rigid ruler of the esta- 
blishment, was active ami zealous in the performance of 
all the duties of his high station. After having reached 
the summit of professional advancement, he Seems, like 
some other ambitious characters, Coke, for example, and 
Shaftesbury, to have exchanged the servility by which he 
rose for an opposite demeanour, and from the supple and 
cringing. courtier to have sprung tip into the bold advocate 
of popular rights and popular politics. Before obtaining 
the arduepiscopal dignity, Abbot had professed the doctrines 
of divine right and passive obedience in their most compre- 
hensive and slavish form. Now, however, when circum- 
stances placed him in opposition to the rising influence of 
his old adversary. Laud, he soon came to adopt and act upon 
principles in politics, as well as in religion, removed as far as 
possible, from those of that headlong zealot of arbitrary power. 

The bright fortunes of Abbot were, however, clouded 
by an occurrence of which his enemies took signal ad- 
vantage. On the 24th of July, 1022, the Archbishop 
(prelates then did not think it unbecoming their office to 
engage in secular spoils) was occupied in a stag hunt in 
Lord Zouch's park at Ilarringworth, in Hampshire, where 
he was so unfortunate as to discharge, while he sat on 
horseback, a barbed arrow from bis cross-bow, which struck 
ope Of the park-keepers, Peter Hawkins, in the fleshy part 
of the left arm, and occasioned the man’s death in less than 
an hour. The party in the church arid state to whom 
Abbot was opposed, employed every effort to turn this acci- 
dent to bis disadvantage, both with the public and with the 
king; and although James very sensibly remarked that 
* an angel might have miscarried in this sort,’ lie found it 
necessary to yield so far to the clamour that was raised, as to 
appoint a commission to consider the case of the archbishop, 
and to determine whether he had not, by this act of chance- 
medley, incana cited himself, as Laud and his partizaus 
asserted, for discharging the duties of his office. The adju- 
dication of the commissioners was, that nothing more than 
an irregularity had been committed, hut that it would be 
necessary for the archbishop to receive the king's pardon, 
and also a dispensation, before he could resume the exer- 
cise of his functions. These forms were accordingly gone 
through ; but tlic affair, ail, bough thus far satisfactorily ter- 
minated, gave great vexation ami distress to Abbot, both 
from the scandal to which it subjected him, ami from the 
feelings with which he naturally and unavoidably contem- 
plated the lamentable event of which he bad been, though 
unintentionally, the cause. It is said that., throughout the 
remainder of his life, he observed a monthly fast on the day 
of the week which had thus stained Ins hand with blood ; 
and lie also settled a pension of twenty pounds for life on 
Hawkins's widow. Alter this bo withdrew for some time 
from his attendance at the Council Board, arid took no part 
m public affairs. The following year, however, on hearing 
it reported that the king ini ended to proclaim a tolera- 
tion to the Papists, he wrote a letter to his Majesty, 
dissuading him from that measure. He also, soon after 
this, st renuously opposed in Parliament the projected match 
between the Prince of Wales and the Infanta of .Spain. 
On the 2nd of February, 1G2G, Abbot crowned Charles I. 
in Westminster Abbey, Laud officiating as Dean of West- 
minster. The now reign confirmed the ascendancy of this 
latter personage and his confederate Buckingham, and left 
the Archbishop and bis politics less influence at Court than 
ever. In these circumstances he selected and steadily per- 
severed in that independent path in which alone he was 
now to find either honour or safety. In 1627, when Dr. 
Mfnr\varmg was brought to the bar of the House of Lords, 
j»0d sentenced to be fined, admonished, suspended, arid im- 
prisoned, foiya^rmon in which lie asserted that ‘the king 
is riot bound fo 1 observe the laws of the realm concerning 
the subjects', rights and liberties, but that his royal will and 
command in imposing loans and taxes, without common 
consent in Parliament;, doth oblige the subjects conscience 
Upon pain .of eternal damnation/ Abbot, in reprimanding 
Pic culprit, by order of the House, expressed in energetic 
terms his abhorrence of so audacious a doctrine. Ho also 
refused to license another discourse of a similar description, 
which had been preached at Northampton by Dr. Sibthorp, 
^ and for this he was suspended l from his . archiopweojpai :: ' ; fUnc- 
4 lions, and ordered into confinement in one of Ida country' 
\ houses. This moat Arbitrary and oppressive treatment was 
f ^#ffunly the work of Ida vindictive enemy Laud, whose cha- 


racter, accordingly, the archbishop has delineated with a 
pen dipped in gall, in a narrative of the affair which he drew 
up in his own vindication, and w hich Rushworth 1ms printed. 
It was found necessary, however, soon after, to restore him 
to favour, and he received his summons as usual to the 
Parliament which assembled in March, ) 628. During the 
rest of his life lie continued the same course of opposition 
to the arbitrary arid oppressive measures of the Court. ; and 
by the resistaimo^which he offered, as far as lay in his power, 
to the insane counsels gf Laud, may bo said to have esta- 
blished a claim to be regarded m a patriot in the 1 or mi- 
nation of his career. lie died at his palace of Croy don on 
Sunday, the 4th of August, 1633, and was buried* in the 
church of his native town of Guilford, where a .sumptuous 
monument is erected to his memory. He was the founder 
of a well-endowed hospital, which still exists in that town ; 
and other instances are recorded of his charity and muni - 
ficence. He was succeeded in the primacy by Land, who 
soon brought matters to such a pass as overthrew both him- 
self and the church. 

Archbishop Abbot is the author of several literary pro- 
ductions, among which is A Brief Description of the tchule 
World, published in 1636. His brother Robert was raised 
to the sea of Salisbury in 1615, but died on the 2nd a f 
March, 1618. The archbishop's youngest brother, Maurice 
Abbot, was ail eminent London merchant, and was, in the 
course of his life, one of the first Directors of the Fast India 
Company, Lord Mayor, and representative of the City in 
Parliament. He died in 1640. The sons of the poor cloth- 
worker were thus singularly lucky in their worldly advance- 
ment.. — [See Biographia Britannim — Wood's At hr rue 
Oxnnienws, by Bliss — Ftdfefs English Worthies — Tteyle's 
Dictionnaire Critique — Jiushworth 's Collection — Southey s 
Book of the Church,] 

ABBREVIATION, a mathematical form, given to the 
process l>y which a fraction is reduced to lower terms. Thu?: 
the division of the numerator and denominator of AJ by 8, 
which reduces it to ?, abbreviates the fraction. 

ABBREVIATION (in Music) is a kind of stenography, 
or short-hand, which much diminishes the labour of the 
composer and copyist, and ought to be well understood by 
every performer. It not only frequently happens that. the. 
same note is reiterated, but the same passage is repeated, 
and the necessity of writing at length such repetitions is 
avoided by the use of certain well-con trivpd, simple abhrevi- 
tiops. Those most commonly employed arc : — 1. One dash, 
or more, through the stem of a minim or crotchet', or under u 
semibreve, by wdiioh such note is converted into as many 
quavers, semiquavers, as it is equal to in time. Kx. 



are to be played thus, — 
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II. Two alt ornate notes frequently repeated, are com 
monly abridged in the following manner, — 



III. Arpeggios are thus contracted, the dash alone de- 
noting repetition ; — 
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IY. The word simiti (the same) signifies that, the group of 
notes is to be repeated. Bis (twine) written over a bar, or a 
passage, denotes repetition. The abbrovhtiona. of I tali an 
or other terms used in music, will be found under the respec- 
tive words. 
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ABBREVIATIONS* tlie shortening of a word 01 phraac, 
made either by omitting some letters or words, or by substi- 
tuting some arbitrary mark. 

Abbreviations are of two kinds; first, those which are 
used in familiar speech, by which two words are made one, 
as can't for can not., won't lor will not, &e., and those which 
are employed in writing only ; our business is with the latter. 

Before the invention of printing, every expedient to 
abridge the enormous labour of copying would be naturally 
adopted, and the principle, once introduced, was followed 
where the necessity which led to its first employment no 
longer existed. Latin inscriptions are not unfrequently 
quite unintelligible to the best scholar who has not given the 
subject, his particular attention, and many are ambiguous 
even to the most skilful. The most usual Latin abbreviation 
is the initial letter instead of the whole word ; whether a name, 
as M . far M arcus, P. for Publius ; or a relat ion, as F. fur films, 
a son ; or an officer, as C. for consul, -Qu. for qmnstor, &c. 

The Bobbins carried this practice to a great extent: and 
although, in copying the Bible, they carefully abstained from 
abbreviations, their other writings are filled with them. They 
even carried their abbreviations into their common tongue, 
and when they had contracted a name’ or sentence, by taking 
the initials only, they made Words of the unconnected letters 
liy the interposition of vowels. Thus, for Rabbi Levi hen 
Corson, they took the first letters, R.L.B.G.; and, by the 
interposition of vowels, made the word Ralbag. 

In the middle ages the practice of abbreviating increased; 
and even in printing, where the employment of contractions 
was much less necessary, the old mode was by no means 
abandoned. Many writings became unintelligible ; and in 
matters of law and government the difficulties thus created 
demanded the interposition of Government. An Act of 
'Parliament was passed in the fourth year of George 11., by 
which the use of abbreviations was altogether forbidden in 
legal documents; and although this was so far modified by 
another Act, within a year or two, allowing the use of those 
of common occurrence, the old practice was never completely 
revived, A few only are still employed, chiefly in titles, 
coins, and commercial transactions ; the most important of 
which follow, — 

TY'J-JKN. 

K..C.H. Knijfi.t Co rum antler of 


AM, Mu'-rler uj‘ Vilii, 

A itj>. An'IiV ioliitg. 

U|>. Uu-!ioj>. 

.IS i Hiirorii l. 

U V. li,t;-lir!ur of A I K 
ISC'.li. Uarlit’lo! ril (’-!\ ll l.iiVy’ 
ill), ILu’lu-lor m[ I livintl y, 

Ctk Cl. rk, si Clm'yuia.it. 

• IS (%mipwnitiii lil’ilu: B.'Jlii, 

J >r. Dociur. 

H.C.l,, Hurt or of Civil Law. 

1) D, Doctor i if ).»iviiiit\ . 

Mild, I). D.k:Uu of Muciu:. 

Kwj. K-ajuire. 

F.G.S. Follow of llio Geological 
Socieiy. 

F.L.S. I'VUow of Ute l/iimn-au Society, 

F. K..S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 
r.S.A. Fellow of the Society of An. 

li(ju;iruiH. 

C.C.it Grand Crosj of the Rail). 

G. C.H. Urauit t 'toss of Hanover. 

J. V.D. Of Canon and Civil J,aw 
Kt. Knight. 

Is ,11 Knight of the Ruth. 

K. C.H, Iv night Cuimnaudcr of llic 

Hath. 


MalitlV 

K i'll. Knii'lil. of Hie Carter, 

K.G.H. Ivuif.dit of (tiudphof Hanover. 
K.M. Kuiehl of Maltu. 

K F. K nitriil, of St. FiU rick. 

KT K of the Thistle. 
l-{i. I .onfsliig. 

LL D. Do* tor of I.-wv. 

Mr. Mister. 

Mrs. Mist p-s*. 

Me.sis. (ienUemen. 

M j\. Master of Arts. 

M i). Doctor of Vlivsie. 

Tvt.l*. Mi.‘inLM>r of Parliament. 

M.U.l.A. Mninlmr of the Koval Irish 
Academy. 

H A. Royal Academician. 

III. lion. Ki::hl. lionora'nk*. 
iVlk Koval Kn^incers. 

K.M. Koval Marines. 

K.N. Koval Navy. 

S.T.F. l)o r '1.t»* of Divinity. 

U.JB.1.C. United Fust India Com- 
jinny. 

Vi .S, Writer to the Signet. 


OH ENCMiJXI coins. 

A C, Ar-. li-( ’liuneollor. F.D. D'dender of tlur Faith, 

A.P. AtrliDuke. S.K.l. llolv Ho until Kill jure. 

A.T. ArHi.Treiwurrr, M.K.F, «•! II. Grout iLituiu, Franco 

K, et L.D Duke of .Urunsvi tek and and Ireland. 


I 'iineulieitf. 

1>,G. Ky the Grace of God, 

Cr. 0 red i tor, 

Dr. Del dor. 

Du. or ditto, the fount?. 

No. Number 
Fu. Julio. 

4 to. Quarto, 
bi o. Octavo. 


A D thy year of onr Liml. 

A II the yeyr of the Hegira. 

A.M. the year of the world. 

A M, twtfoie nooij, 

A.U.C, tiie year of the building of 
Home 

ll.C. Hofore Christ, 
ie.lhitf is to sny, 
ib. i:i tiie Name plare. 
hi, the sarne. 

H.MLS. His Mujeutys shig 

Lo' il' 0 ur the Stab 
MS. MwiuwriK 


IL King, 

CO.UMKIU1/IL. 

Ho. Higlit-huud page. 

"Vo. Left-hand ga^e. 

L.K.D. Founds. Khillinp*, and Fence. 
A.K F. Acres, Roods, and Fo]i.«m. 

Gwt, Q*-. Ll». (.)/.. Hundred weight 
Quarters, Founds and Oimcet. 

M f 8 CU f. I.AN'K O US . 

N.H. Observe, 

N S. New Style (after th« year 1762). 

0 S, Old Style (iK-im-c 1762). 

Neil*, etui, without euntradictioil. 
Nem. dis. unanimous, 

F.M, Afternoon- 
F.S, Postscript. 

K8. ft half 

ult. the last month, 
vi/.. nuinely. 

1 J.S. United Sin t on., ' 

lasts. Ohriultmifk 
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ABDALLAT1F, or, with liis full r? 

fdd in Abu Mohammed Allatif bun Yt;miF ben Mo- 
hammed bkn Ali bkn Abx Said, a distinguished Arabic 
writer, whoso name has become familiar to us cluetly through 
an excellent description of Egypt, of which lie is the 
author. The Baron Sihestro de Sacy has appended to his 
French translation of tliis ti'catise a notice of the life of 
Abdallatifi taken from the bibliographical work of Elm. Ahi 
Osaibia, who knew Abdallat if personally, and to a great 
extent quotes an account of his lifts written hy himself. 

We learn from this notice that Alvdallafif was born at 
Bagdad in A, H. 557 ( A.n. 1 161). From his earliest years he 
received a lettered education. Agreeably to the prevailing 
fashion of his age and country, which considered a thorough 
familiarity with the copious and classical Arabic language 
as the indispensable groundwork for every liberal acquire- 
ment, he was led to commit 1o memory the Koran, the 
much-admired Makamat or novels of ilariri, and other 
compositions distinguished for the purity and elegance of 
their diction, besides several works professedly treating on 
style or grammar. Next to these philological studies, lie 
had already bestowed some attention on Mussulman juris- 
prudence, when the arrival at Bagdad of Ebn ul Taleli, a 
naturalist from the western provinces of the Arabian 
empire, attracted his curiosity towards natural philosophy 
and alchemy, of the illusory nature of which lutter pursuit 
he seems not till late, arid after much waste of. time and 
labour, to have convinced himself. 

Damascus, the residence of Salad in, had about this time, 
through the liberality of that celebrated sultan, become a 
rallying point tor learned men from all parts of the Mo- 
hammedan dominions. It, is here that we and Abdallatif 
commencing his literary career by t he publication of several 
works, mostly on Arabic philology. But the celebrity of 
several scholars then residing in • Egypt, among others the 
Rahhi Mosea Maimonides, drew him to that country to seek 
their personal acquaintance. A letter from Fadheh the 
vizir of Saladin, introduced himatKairo, and he was deliver- 
ing lectures there while Saladin was engaged with the cru- 
saders at Aeca (St. Jean d’Acre). Soon, however, the news 
of Saladin b truce with the Franks (a.i>. 1192) induced 
Abdallatif to return to Syria, and be obtained from Saladin a 
lucrative appointment at the principal mosque of Damascus. 
Alter the death of Saladin, which took place in the next 
year, we find Abdallatif going hack to Kairo, where he 
lectured on medicine and other sciences, supported for a 
time by A 1- Aziz., the son and successor of Saladin. It was' 
during this residence at Kairo that Abdallatif wrote bis 
work on Egypt. But the troubles of which Egypt now 
became the scene, induced Abdallatif to retire to Syria, and 
subsequently to Asia Minor, wliovc be seems to have lived 
for a long time quietly at the court of a petty prince, Ala- 
eddin Daud, of Arzonjan. After the death of that prince 
(a. I). 1227) he went to Aleppo, to lecture there partly on 
Arabic grammar, and partly on medicine and on the tradi- 
tions, an important branch of Mohammedan theology and 
jurisprudence. Four years after this, Abdallatif set out on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, and took bis route through Bagdad, 
to present some of his works to the then reigning caliph 
Mostanser, when he died there, a.d. 1231. 

Elm A hi Osaibia has given a list of the works composed 
by Abdallatif, which, in the Arabic appendix to Baron de 
Saev's translation, fills three closely-printed quarto pages. 
The description of Egypt, through which his name bus 
become so iamiliar to all friends of antiquarian research in 
Europe, and in which lie displays an accuracy of inquiry, . 
and an unpretending simplicity of description almost 
approaching to the character of Herodotus, is dedicated 
to the caliph Nasir led i nullah, it is divided into two 
books': the first treats, ir. six chapters, on Egypt generally, 
on its plants, its animals, its ancient monuments, pecu- 
liarities in the structure of Egyptian boats or vessels, and 
on the kind of food used by the inhabitants ; the second 
book gives an account of the Nile, the causes of its rise, 
&e., and concludes with a history of Egy pt, during the dread- 
ful famines of the years 1200 and 1201 . 

The only M S. copy of this work, of the existence of winch 
we are aware, is preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
From this MS. the Arabic text was edited for t(ic first time 
at Tubingen, in 1787* bv Paul us, and again, with a Latin 
translation, by tho late Professor White, at Oxford, 1H00, 
4 to. The French translation published by Baron de Sacy, 
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its greater fidelity, has, through the copious notes 
(added to it, beemne one of the most important works that the 
scholar can consult on the geography, the history,, -or the 
antiiitiities of Egypt. , • 

A BBERAi a Greek town situated near the mouth of the 
V Nei^ or Kara-sou , i.e. black-water ) ? in 

Thrace. It was originally founded by some Greeks of Cla- 
/hnioh®, but owed "its importance to a colony of Ionian 
Greeks from Teos, who left their native city (b.c. 557) when 
Gyrus had conquered Croesus, king of Lydia, and was at- 
tacking the cities of Ionia. Xerxes passed through Abdora 
(n.c. 480) on his unsuccessful expedition against Greece. 
The people of Abtlera had some of the Thracian tribes for 
their neighbours, who, wo may conjecture, of ton rendered 
4- tmcofmfortaMe and dangerous by their preda- 

/ . tDry ihonrsions and insecure alliance. Oh one occasion they 
rescued by Chabrias, the Athenian general, from the 
attacks of the Triballi. 

Under the Romans, Abdcra was a free city (Plin. iv, 11), 
which title marks a placo of importance at that period. 
The epicure may be interested in learning that mullets were 
plentiful arid good at Abdora. Its literary fume rests on 
the two names of Democritus and Protagoras. 

Some geographers place Abdora east of the Nestus, but 
this is directly contrary to the testimony of Herodotus, who 
says that the river ran through the town. The exact site 
of this place is, we believe, unknown. 

■^ABDICATION (from Abdicatio ), in general is the act 
of renouncing and giving up an office by the voluntary act 
of the party who holds it. Though the expressions are fre- 
quently confounded, the word abdication differs from resig- 
nation in this, that the former signifies a total and uncon- 
ditional renunciation of an office; whereas by the latter 
term is meant a relinquishing in favour of another. As to 
the cases in which an abdication will be presumed, from j 
actions inconsistent with and subversive of the essential 
nature and object of the office held, sec Blackstone’s Com- 
Mentarm, vol. i. p. 210-212, and iv. p. 78, where mention is 
made of the resolution of the legislature, in 1 688, that King 
James II. had, bv acts subversive of the constitution of the 
kingdom, by breaking the original contract between king 
and people, virtually renounced the authority which lie 
claimed by that very constitution, and that, therefore, the 
throne had Income vacant. It. appears, by the parliamentary 


The cavity of the Abdonjen is bounded above by the 
Diaphragm (Jig.- 1 . 3.), helow^by the bones of the pelvis or 
Basin ( Jig. i. 3, 3, 3, 3.), which may be considered as be- 
longing to the bones of the low^t extremities, before apd at 
the sides by the abdominai;imi$cloii, behind partly by the 
muscles of the loins, and partly by the bone of the spquu 
The spine, as will be shown hereafter, (Sco SmNAU 
Coluhn,) is composed of a numberof separate bones, each 
of which is termed a vertebra. The vertebra are firmly 
united together, ami by their union form what is commonly 
called the hack-bone, termed by anatomists the spinal or the 
vertebral column. 
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cltiaised by tliat very constitution, and that, therefore, the The entity of the abdomen is lined thnmshmit by a thin. 
tlm>no had liecome vacant. It. appears, by the parliamentary but dense, firm, and strong membrane, termed the 1 kui- 
debates at that period, tliat in the conference between the tone mi, from a Greek word rignifymg to extend around. 


two Houses of Parliament, previous to the passing of the 
statute winch settled the crown upon William III., it was 
disputed whether the word * abdicated,’ or ‘ deserted,' should 
be the term used, to denote in the Journals the conduct of ; 
James II. in quitting the country. It was then resolved 
that the word ‘ abdicate ' should be used, as including in it 
the m al-ad n 1 i nistr at ion of his government. 

ABDOMEN ; the Belly. from Abdo. to hide, because it 
conceals or hides its contents. The last syllable is only a 
termination. The lower belly, Imus V enter, Alvus, 
G aster, '&<?. &c., are synonymous. 

The human body is divided by anatomists into three por- 
tions, the bead, the trunk, and the extremities. The head 
and trunk enclose cavities which contain the organs or the 
instruments by which the most important functions of the 
living body are performed. The trunk forms two cavities, 
the superior of which is termed the Thorax or Chest, and the 
lower constitutes the A bdornon. 

In the artificial skeleton nothing is shown, because nothing 
remains, except the mere framework of the body or the bones ; 
but in the natural state, when the soft parts remain as well 
as the bonus; there is a complete partition between the cavity 
of the chest and that of the abdomen (Jig. i. 1,2.) This 
partition is effected bv means of an organ which is termed 
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instrument* .by which the most important functions of the |I|P| 

living body are; performed. The trunk .forms two cavities, 

the superior of which is termed the Thorax or Chest, and the f/i/illfc 

lower constitutes the Ahdornen. 

In tho artificial skeleton nothing is shown, because nothing w.-»|»nragm rmovad from between mmst 

romaina, except the mere framework of the body or the bones ; . 

but in the natural state, when the soft parts remain as well We have spoken of the abdomen as a cavity, but without 
as the bones; there is a complete partition between the cavity explanation, mis mode of expression may occasion rniseon- 
of the chest and that of the abdomen (Jig. i. 1,2.) This caption-. During the state of life there is no cavity. -The 
partition is effected by means of an organ which is termed abdomen is always completely full. It has been stated that 
the Diaphragm (Jig. j. 1, 2.), a name derived from a Greek the diaphragm alternately enlarges and diminishes the space 
Word signifying to divide. The Diaphragm is composed proper to the abdomen; but the abdominal and lumbar 
partly Of membrane, hut cine% of muscle. It is placed muscles which form so largo a part of the boundaries of the 
transversely across the trunk at about its middle portion, abdomen in front, at the sides and behind, in like manner 
dividing it into two pretty nearly equal halves (Jig. i, 1, 2.). alternately contract and relax. The consequence is, that, a 
But the Diaphragm is a xnoveable body ; it is in fact one of Arm and uniform pressure is at all times maintained upon 
the main organs of respiration ; its chief function consists in the whole contents of the /abdomen, bo that thore is always 
alternately increasing and diminishing the capacity of the the most exact adaptation of the containing to the contained 
thorax arui abdomen ; for a purpose in the animal economy parts, and of the viscera one to tins other, not the slightest 
which will l^e fully explained hereafter. [See Respiration .j space or cavity ever intervening either between the walls of 
But since the very partition which separates these two cavi- the abdomen and its viscera, or between one vise us und 


lies from each other is perpetually changing its relative 
position, now encroaching upon tho one, and how upon the 
other, it •»' obvious (lb# thetr actual ennaefejnust be con- 
stantly varvjng. ^ 




another By the cavity of the abdomen, therefore, is not 
meant what the expression might at first view seem to de- 
note! namefv,, a void br ; but the term is merely 
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empfoyo|tnmark the extent of the, boundary within which 
the ahfehiriUl viBcera are enclosed. 

When the number, the diversity, the proximity, the rela- 
tion., and the importance of the organs contained within the 
abdomen is considered, it will be obvious that it must he a 
matter of absolute necessity to the anatomist, the physiolo- 
gist, the physician, and the surgeon, to mark with accuracy 
the situation of each. An effectual expedient for the ac- 
complishment of this object is now in universal use. It 
consists in dividing the whole extent of the abdomen into 
certain parts or regions. It must be borne in mind that, this 
division is -altogether arbitrary, and is adopted not because 
there is any such division in nature, but solely because it. is 
convenient for the purposes of science. The abdomen, then, 
is artificially mapped out into the following regions. 

Two imaginary lines are drawn across the abdomen, one 
of which is supposed to extend from ;.aJ>out the seventh rib 
on one side to the same point on the Opposite side (jig. in. 
1. 1.). Tlie second line is supposed to extend front the fore 


Fig. III. 



part of the larirc bone of the pelvis to the same projecting 
point on the other side (2. 2.). These lines mark out three 
large and distinct spaces (:j, 4* ■>.). The space above the 
upper Vi tie is termed the Epigastric Region (8.). The 
space below the lower line is termed, the Hypogastric 
Region (;?.). The space included between the two lines 
is termed the Umbiuc.u Region (1,). 

Two lines are next supposed to extend vertically, one on 
each side from between the seventh rib to the prominence 
formed by the large bone of the pelvis (Jig. iii.fi. 6>. By 
these vertical lines the three first regions are still further 
subdivided in the following manner: — The right and left 
parts of the Epigastric region form two distinct regions 
7.) : these are termed the right and left Hypochondriac 
\ while the central part retains the name of the Epi 
gas. Jic / t.). In like rmmner the right and left parts of the 
umbilical region form two distinct regions (H, 8,), -which are 
termed the Lumbar Regions (8, 8.), while the central part, 
retains the mum? of the Umbilical (4.). Moreover, the right 
and left parts nf the hypogastric vegious are at the same 
time -each divided into two, which arc termed the Iliac 
Regions (9, 9.), while the central part is termed the Region 
of the Pit bis (0.). •* 

Tins arrangement being once understood, it is easy to 
speak with precision of the situa^on of any of the abdominal 
viscera. He who has made v Jbim8elf thoroughly acquainted 
with these regions, and with fh^organs situated in each, can 
toll what viscera would bo wounded supposing a sharp in- 
strument were to pass from tho fore to the buck part of the 
body, entering at any given point of the abdomen. He who 
can tell this lias acquired, in -a practical point, mf yiew, an 
invaluable piece of information. He who carmdi tM| this is 
, in danger, in- the practice either of medicine or, surgeiw, of 
committing perpetual and fatal mistakes; and, thei^bwa, 


until he can tell this, no student of mcdicine who has a clear 
conception of the duties of his profession, and wild wishes to 
perform these duties conscientiously, can be at rest 

Knowledge of structure is necessary to the knowledge of 
function ; knowledge of natural function is necessary to the 
knowledge of diseased function ; luiowMdge of the nature of 
disease ,is necessary to the cure of disease. The natural 
situation and relation of organs, the healthy structure of 
organs, the sound action of organs, musttherefore form the 
subject of the daily study of the physician and surgeon, 
since this knowledge is tho basis of the sdened of the one 
and the art of the other. Now, among the means of aor 
quiring this knowledge, one of the most direct, and certain 
■is the examination of the external parts of the body. There are 
organs, indeed, placed beyond the reach of any external exa- 
mination . The disordered states of such organs can be ascer- 
tained only by symptoms. The diseases of such organs do not 
alter the external appearance of the body ; they afford no out- 
ward sign by which the inward state can bo distinguished. 
But whenever the situation of organs is such as to place 
them within the reach of external examination, this mode of 
investigating their diseased affections is the simplest, the 
readiest, and the surest; and there is no part of the human 
body so well adapted for this kind of examination as the 
abdomen. Its walls are soft and yielding : some of its most im- 
portant organs lie immediately beneath the surface ; though 
they cannot be seen they can be felt; and several of their 
morbid conditions can therefore be ascertained with clearness; 
and certainty. 

Not only arc some of the diseases of the abdominal viscera 
visible to the naked eye, but they are even strikingly ex- 
pressed; for they either cause a permanent change in the 
configuration of the abdomen, or they produce a temporary 
alteration of its natural movements, or they occasion both 
effects. And as tlie abdomen affords the greatest facility, 
for the external examination of its contents, so the varied 
and extended functions performed by its organs render this 
examination of paramount importance. There is no other 
part of the body in which so many different organs are 
crowded together ; in which they lie so close to one another ; 
in which they arc so much intermixed; in which they are 
so liable, by the operation of internal morbid causes, to 
be removed from their natural situation; in which the 
diseases of one influence by sympathy to m> great an extent 
the state of others : in which the symptoms or signs of dis- 
ease are so numerous, so complex, so deceptive ; in which 
disease is so apt to extinguish or -embitter life, and the over- 
sight, or the misconception of which proves so certainly in- 
jurious, and so often fatal. 

Both in the male and in the female it often happens that 
diseases not to be ascertained, or at any rate exceedingly 
apt to be overlooked, or mistaken, if the region of the part 
affected he covered with its ordinary clothing, become mani- 
fest the moment the part in question^ uncovered ; or if hoi:, 
are rendered obvious by other modes of inspection to Which 
the removal of the clothing is indispensable. As an ex- 
ample of this, it may be worth while to givo some illustra- 
tion of the extent and value of the information to l>e derived 
from an external examination of . the abdomen, when care- 
fully and accurately jierlbrmed, were it only to' remove the 
obstacles sometimes opposed to this examination on the part 
of the patient, from false delicacy, and to exhibit the mis- 
chiefs that may result from the neglect of it, on the part of 
the practitioner, whether from ignorance or from indolence. 

The external examination of the Abdomen, or the Ex- 
ploration of it, as it is technically termed , is comprised in 
simple inspection, manual examination, and percussion. 

1. The simple inspection of the abdomen often affords 
valuable information. The mere alteration of its form ia 
sometimes of itself sufficient to determine the ^tt|^ind the 
nature of the disease. In each case of diseasedtpganB tho 
change is different; in each it is peculiar, and even charac- 
teristic. Tlie abdomen may be affected with spasm, as in 
the disease called colic, or with inflammation, as in the dis- 
ease called enteritis. Life may depend on tho promptitude 
with which the t rue nature of the affection is detected. One 
set of remedies is requited for one of these diseases, aud a 
totally different set for the other. Remedies essential fo me 
preservation of life, if the disease be inflammation, may b© 
destructive of life, if the disease be merely spasm ; and if, 
under tho nation that the disease is spasm, the remedies 
proper for inflammation he not employed, death may be the 
consequence of tho error in less than twcnty*foiii\ or own 
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twelve, hours. In both affections the pain may ho the same ; 
and several other symptoms may be similar, but the form of 
the abdomen may be alone sufficient to determine the true 
nature of the malady ; for, if it bo inflammation, the abdo- 
men will be rounded, enlarged, and distended; while, it it 
be spasm, it will bo drawn in and contracted. There are 
affections which place life in the most imminent danger, 
especially in children, in which it is difficult, if pot impossi- 
ble, to determine, from the symptoms alone, whether the 
seat of the disease be in the brain, or in the inner coat of the 
intestines. Suppose it he in the brain ; one set of remedies,'; 
are required, which must, be applied to the head. Suppose 
it he in the intestines, a different sort of remedies is required,* 
which must be applied to the belly. An index is sometimes 
afforded to the real seat of the disease, by the lucre 'form of 
the abdomen ; while its size, combined With its form, oftener 
affords a still more certain guide ; and so does any deviation 
from its natural movements. * 

‘2. Manual examination ■ affords still more correct and 
complete information relative to the condition of the abdomi- 
nal organs. The size, the tension, the temperature, the 
sensibility of the abdomen, the presence or absence of unna- 
tural tumours, or morbid growths within its cavity, the pre- 
sence or absence of fluids, the nature and extent of the con- 
tents of the intestinal canal, may be ascertained v it h 
considerable precision by touch combined with pressure. 
Increase of temperat ure on the surface of the body is a most 
important sign of internal disease. Increase of temperature 
arises from a preternatural increase in the action of the arte- 
ries, and denotes inflammation of the part affected. All 
acutely inflamed organs are hotter than in their natural 
state, and if the inflammation he intense, the neighbourhood 
of the inflamed part, gives to the hand of the examiner the 
sensation of pungent heat, which is always a sign not only 
of disease, but. of exceedingly severe disease. 

Diminished temperature, which arises from diminished 
action in the arteries, and an overloaded stale of the veins, 
is no less important, as a sign of disease. It always denotes 
a most dangerous condition of the system, the danger mnng 
in proportion to the coldness. It. is the concomitant of the 
worst forms of fever which arc ever witnessed in this coun- 
try ; fever with a cold skin being incomparably more 
alarming than fever with even a pungent ly hot. skin. In 
that pernicious lever, of which wo have lately had so much 
experience, formed cholera, morbus, the first, the most sure, 
and the most alarming sign of the invasion of the malady, 
was coldness of the system, and especially of the abdomen, 
the main seat of the malady; and it .was uniformly found 
that there was no one sign which afforded a better criterion 
of the extent of the danger, in any case, than the degree of 
coldness of the system in general, and of the abdomen in 
particular. 

The physician may often' form a judgment as to the seat, 
the nature, and the extent of abdominal disease, from the 
degree of sensibility of the abdomen to pressure with the 
band; and, by practice, he may acquire such delicacy of 
touch as to be aide to detect, by its means alone, morbid 
Changes, even in deep-seated organs, to an extent, and with 
a degree of precision and certainty, far beyond what is com- 
monly believed by practitioners. 

3. That mode of external examination of the body termed 
percussion — namely , the mode of eliciting sounds from the 
surface, the nature of the sound produced affording a know- 
ledge of the condition of the parts beneath, has opened to 
the modern practitioner a new source of information, the 
careful and skilful employment of which has afforded prac- 
tical results of far greater precision and importance than 
could possibly nave been anticipated. Tins mode of exami- 
nation has been applied principally;, and with the most 
valuable results, to the detection of the diseases of the chest ; 
but application of it has recently been made, and not with- 
out very considerable advantage* to the defection of abdomi- 
nal disease. M. Piorry, a voting Parisian physician, lias 
brought into a formal and matured shape this new, applica- 
tion 'of a discovery • of Anenbrugger, of which an excellent 
account is given by Dr. Forbes, hi an article termed ‘ Explo- 
ration of the Abdomen,’ in the Cyclnp^dui of Practical 
Medicine, 

Our limits will not permit us to pursue this subject fur- 
ther. Our object has been rather to awn ken than to satisfy 
^Incuriosity ; rather to indicate the nature and extent of the in- 
f^formation to bo acquired, than to supply it.. Enough has 
.been paid to show that there is reason to congratulate both 



the medical profession tmd the public on the renewed atten- 
tion which is noV paid to the external or the physical signs 
of internal disease. The external examination of the body 
can never supersede other modes of investigation; hut- it 
may often afford essentia! aid to whatever other mode is 
adopted ; mid sometimes it is absolutely indispensable to the 
success, ^ef any other. With all the aids that can be applied 
to the tpk, the detection of ititernlff disease is often difficult 
and vefy often uncertain, and the enlightened practitioner 
will gladly avail himself of every resource which is open to 
him, and will endeavour to derive from each the utmost 
information it can bo made to affbnL 

‘ The Father of Physic long ago said, ‘Certain it is that 
he who examines the abdomen us Well as the pulse, is much 
less likely tube deceived than he who does not.’ And a 
distinguished modern, Baglivi, has confirmed this obser- 
vation of Hippocrates in the following words 4 If physi- 
cians were alw ays to examine the abdomen, upon first visit- 
ing the patient, • more particularly . in acute diseases, they 
would assured' 1 y commit much fewer mistakes than they do 
at present, neglecting this, method of 'exploration. The 
know ledge of the cohditioti of the upper parts of the abdo- 
men improves vastly both our treatment and our prognosis.’ 

^ABDOMEN, in insects, has a somewhat different Signifi- 
cation from the same term when applied to other animals, being 
used tor the whole portion of the body of an insect behind the 
corselet l thorax), and including the back as well as the bellv. 
It consists, in most cases, of a number of rings without any 
jointed members for locomotion, and uniformly incloses a 
portion of the intestines, though sometimes but a very small 
one. These rings, or very short hollow cylinders, are seve- 
rally united with each other by a joint, hy a membrane, or 
sometimes by an intimate junction, the exact line of w hich 
is not very apparent. The rings in some cases, ns in the 
grub of the chameleon 'fly, slide into one another like the 
tubes of an opera-glass. Each ring is technically termed a 
segment. (segna-nturn), virtually composed of two principal 
pieces, which, when distinct, are termed arches : the upper 
the arch of the back, the under the arch of the belly. In 
some cases these two portions are not distinct, but, when 
they are so, the two borders usually come into contact. 
When they do not, but. remain free, one usually, more or 
less, overlaps the other as in bees. In caterpillars, grubs, 
and wingless insects, such as the Ilea, where the joining of 
the corselet with the abdomen is not apparent, the abdomen 
may always be known by the legs never being jointed with 
it; and in caterpillars , it usually consists of all the body 
behind the six tore legs; which are always on the corselet. 

A B DOM I N A LK S , in Zoology, the name of a group of 
fishes, io which differed, naturalist.* ha ve attached a more or 
less extensive signification, according to the particular prin- 
ciples of their several system^. The system of ichthyology 
(the knowledge of fishes) of Lirmuius is founded upon the 
presence and position of the ventral fins (those of the belly) 
in relation to the pectoral (those of tho breast.) ; and these 
he justly enough regards as analogous to the fore and hind 
members of quadrupeds, and to the wings and feet of 
birds. Lin minis includes, in his order Ahdominales. all 
those species which lime tho ventral fins placed behind 
the pectoral, or upon the abdomen, the cartilaginous 
fishes alone excepted : which, after the example of Ray, 
Willoughby, and Artodi, he very properly considers as form- 
ing an order apart. Bui thus arrangement, though at first, 
sight plausible, and apparently founded upon the modifica- 
tions of important organs, is, in reality, extremely defective, 
and of little assistance iff studying the natural affinities of 
fishes. The different nature of the medium in w hich these 
animals move, necessarily induces corresponding modifica- 
tions in their organs of locomotion ; and thus it happens, 
that the important functions of prehension and progression, 
which in birds and mammals are performed by the extremities 
alone, are executed by the tail ; whilst the fins in fishes are 
of no further use than to balance the animal. These organs, 
and their different mmlificatioiik, have, consequently, but, a 
very slight influence upon, " the, nat ure of fishes, compared 
with that which the extremities exercise upon land ampuls ; 
and hence it is, that the Linn&ttn ’system of ichthyology, 
founded upon these modifications, fiiibt altogether in arrang- 
ing the different genera, atid species of this cfcfts of animals, 
according to tho!?e natural affinities. 

M. CuYidr, perceiving the deficiency of tlie Lintueah sys- 
tem in this respect, .; revives the more correet., ,abd matiiml 
arrangement of Artodi ; and after, first of all, dividing the 



f ilass <ff fishes into the three great orclers— Choiulropterj^ii, 
* : Aeanthoptbiygii». and /Jdalatwplerygn, according to the carti- 
laginous or osseous nature of their skeletons ami fins, after- 
wards applies the principles of Linnams, or the relative posi- 
tion of the pectoral and ventral fins, to subdivide the last of 
these orders into faniilips. In its present acceptation, there- 
fore, Ihe terra ahdomi nates denotes a family, or nufelii vision 
of malacopterygiomk or solh finned Mies, only ; and, 4n this 
restricted sense, includes the greater nmnherof the fresh-, 
water species, as well as those which, like the islilmon, perio- 
dically migrate from the ocean to deposit their spawn in 
fr^sh-water lakes an<l rivers. M. Cuvier subdivides this 
family into five subordinate groups, all of which lie has 
defined by appropriate and unequivocal characters. lie 
denominates these subfamilies, cyprin tildes, , siluroidea, sal- 
mnyVoides, elupeoidns, and lucioides respectively, from the 
carps, sib ires, salmons, herrings, and pikes, the typical 
genera from which their characters are severally taken. 



Salmon, given an a specimen of the family of Abdommale*. 


AB DUCTION (from ab , from or off, and dvco, to lead) 
is an unlawful taking away of the person of another, whether 
of child, wife, ward, heiress, or wmnerf' generally. 

Abduction of child. — (See Kidnapping). 

Abduction of wife may be either by open violence, or 
•by fraud and persuasion, though the law in both cases sup- 
poses throe and constraint. The remedy given to the hus- 
band in such a case is an action, by which be may recover, 
not. the possession of his wife, but damages for taking her 
away ; and also, liy statute of 3 Edward I., c. 13, the offender 
shall be imprisoned for two years, and fined at the pleasure 
of the king- The husband is also entitled to recover damaged 
against such as persuade and entice the wife to live separate 
from him without sufficient cause. 

Adduction of ward, A guardian is entitled to an 
action if his ward be taken from hifii, but for the damages 
recovered in such action lie must account to Ills ward when 
the ward comes of age. This action is now nearly super- 
seded by a more speedy and summary method of redressing 
all ' complaints relative to guardians and wards, — namely, by 
application to the Court of Chancery, which is the supreme 
guardian of all persons under age in the kingdom. 

Abduction of heiress. By a late statute, passed in the 
9 lb year of George IV., the abduction of any woman against 
her will, who may have property either in possession or ex- 
pectation, is declared to be a felony, and punishable by 
transportation for life or a shorter period, or to he imprisoned 
lor any period not exceeding four years with or without hard 
labour. In addition to this punishment of the offender, the 
marriage, when obtained by means of force, may be set 
aside on that ground. In this case, as in many others, the 
law will construe fraud into ibjre ; and, consequently, in 
one case, where both the abduction and marriage were 
voluntary in fact, they were held in law to be forcible, the 
consent to both having been obtained by fraud. 

Abduction of women generally. The forcible abduction 
and marriage of women is a felony. Here, and in the case 
of stealing an heiress, the usual rule that a wife shall not 
give evidence for or against her husband is departed from, 
for in such case the woman can with no propriety be 
reckoned a wife where a main ingredient, i.e her consent, 
was wanting to the contract of marriage; besides which 
there is another rule of law, that 4 a man shall not take ad- 
vantajp of bis own wrong, 1 which would obviously be done 
here, if he who carries off a woman could, fiy forcibly mar- 
rying her, prevent her from being evidence against him, 
when she was perhaps the only witness to the fact. 

ABEL, the second son of Adam. Some interpreters hove 
maintained that he Was the twin brother of Cam, but appa- 
rently without airy authority from the' language of Scripture. 
His history is contained in the fourth chapter of Genesis, where, 
we are informed, that lie being a keeper of sheep, while 


[ Cain was a tiller of the ground, the twb brothers offered 
sacrifices together tp the Lord ; tile former bringing of the 
fruit of the ground for that purpose, and the latter of the 
firstlings of his Hock. The offering of Abel alone was ac- 
cepted; and the preference thus shown, so excited the envy 
and anger of Cain, that, as they were together in the field, 
he rose up against his brother and slew hiip ; thus for the 
first time staining the earth with huftian IdoocV There does 
not seem to be any reason for supposing that God was 
pleased with Abel’s sacrifice, and offended With that of 
Cain, on account of the difference that, there was between 
the offerings of which they were severally composed. It 
would rather appear that it was the opposite characters of 
the two brothers which made the sacrifice of the one accept- 
able, and that of the other the reverse. This view seems to 
he confirmed by the epithet which our Saviour applies to 
Abel in the twenty- third chapter of Matthew, righteous 
Abel ; and also by the reason expressly assigned for Cain’s 
enmity to his brother, in the third chapter of the First; 
Epistle of John, where we are told that lie slew him, ‘ be- 
cause his own works were evil, and liis brother's righteous/ 
ABEL (CHARLES FREDERICK), a native of Ger- 
many, and a pupil of Sebastian Bach, was much distin- 
guished as a composer and performer in the middle and 
towards the end of the last century. He served for some 
years in the celebrated band of the Electoral King of Poland, 
at Dresden ; but. Iris talents being very inadequately re- 
warded, he quitted that service, in 1758, with only three 
dollars in his pocket, and reached England the following 
year, where he soon met with encouragement that did not 
end in empty praise. When the queen of George III. had 
hdr establishment fixed, Abel was appointed chamber 
musician on it, at a salary of 200Z. per annum ; and shortly 
after he united with J. Christian Bach in forming a weekly 
subscription concert, which for many years continued to be 
highly patronised and liberally supported. His chief instru- 
ment was the viol, da gambit) a small violoncello with. six 
smnjp, now fallen into disuse. With this he produced an 
effect on his auditors which scarcely any one since has been 
able to achieve on bowed instruments, and principally by 
means of his adagios , or slow movements. ‘ His com- 
positions/ Dr. Burney tells us, * were easy and elegantly 
simple; for he used to say, “Ido not choose to he always 
struggling with difficulties, and playing with all my might/' 
In nothing was he so superior to all other musicians/ the 
historian of Music adds, ‘as in writing and playing an 
adagio; in which the most pleasing yet learned modu- 
lation, the richest harmony, and the most elegant and 
polished melody, were all expressed with such feeling, taste, 
and science. Hint, no musical production or performance with 
which I was then acquainted seemed to approach nearer 
perfection/ (Hist, of Mudc, voLiv.) The critic, however, 
of the present day, who has compositions of the same 
kind by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Clementi, Dussek, 
and Cramer, &c., fresh in his memory, will not deny the 
vast superiority of these later productions. Abel— judging 
him by his remains— possessed more taste than imagina- 
tion — more knowledge of his art, and elegance in his 
manner of performance, than vigour of conception. Even 
Dr. Burney admits that ‘ his later productions, compared 
with those of younger composers, appeared somewhat lan- 
guid and monotonous. ' But we suspect the fact to be, 
that they were more accurately estimated when compared 
with the productions of a more advanced age. Abel was 
intemperate in the use of fermented liquors, and brought 
his life to a hasty close in this Year 1787. k 

ABEL ( N I E L&-H EN RI), born 18 02; died 1829 ; aged 
twenty-six years and a-half. If we cannot place him in iho 
first rank of analysts, it is because his early death prevented 
his competing with the great names of the ago in that de- 
partment in the quantity el his labours. But bis first 
essays, compared with those of the best .mathematicians; 
sufficiently indicate a talent which Would have placed its 
possessor high in the ranks of science. He was born in the 
province of Christ iansand in Norway, where his father was a 
poor clergyman. He commenced his studies at the cathedral 
school of Christiania, and at the age of sixteen showed a 
decided turn for scientific pursuits. In 1821 he entered 
the university, and soon afterwards -published his first essay. 
In 1S24 the government gave him an allowance ol ii ; 0l) dol- 
lars, io enable him to travel. He went , accord ingly , through 
Franco, Germany, and Austria, and formed an acquaintance 
with M/Crelie, in whose journal, and in the Astronomische 
■ ■&- ^ % 
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Nachrichten of Professor Schumacher, most of his works are 
published. On liis return, after two years 'of absence, he 
w'us appointed Professor in the University, which post he 
held till his death, which was brought on by over-exer- 
tion in his public duties. 

Abel has linked his name to a remarkable discovery. It 
is well known that no general solution has ever boon dis- 
covered of any class of equations above the fourth decree, — 
that is, no problem has hitherto been salved, in which the 
quantity sought "has been multiplied by itself more than 
throe times, in the conditions of the question. Some parti- 
cular cases only have been fully investigated, and though 
all can he solved with mote than sufficient mm mess for prac- 
tical purposes, yet a general and exact solution has never 
been found. Abel showed that such a solution never could 
be found, that the roots of an equation of the fifth degree and 
upwards did not admit of any general algebraical expression. 

While the researches of Abel on elliptic functions excite 
the attention of all mathematicians, the elementary student 
may judge of the elegance of his analytical style, *from a 
paper on the convergence of series in Crello's Journal, in 
which some results, hitherto unnoticed, seem to lie on the 
very threshold of tho subject. M. Grelle calls him, with jus- 
tice, one of those geniuses who appear but once in a cen- 
tury. 

A collection of his works is preparing for the press ; but 
where, we are not informed. — [Seo IJictionnaire de la Con- 
versation et de la Lecture, No. 1., 1 8351.] 

ABELARD, one of the most celebrated teachers of the 
twelfth century, both for his extraordinary talents and his 
misfortunes, was born at Palais, a little town in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nantes, in the year 1079. His father, n gen- 
tleman of fortune, and of considerable merit, spared no 
expense for the education of liis sou. Learning, having 
begun to revive a second time in the preceding century, had 
made considerable progress in France towards the end of the 
eleventh ; and Brittany was not behind the general improve- 
ment. The far-famed Roscelin was from that coi^ptry, 
though he was not the master of Abelard, as many writers 
have assorted. 

But Brittany, fruitful as she Was in celebrated teachers, 
was soon too narrow a field for Abelard, who had already 
learnt Hebrew, Greek, and Latin : and accordingly lie 
went to Paris, whose University was the resort of crowds | 
of students from all parts of Europe. Guillaume do Ghnm- 
peaux, the most skilful dialectician of the age, numbered 
Abelard among his pupils. But the pupil soon surpassed 
his master, and in the dialectic struggles of the day, he 
often challenged him to public disputations, so common in 
the twelfth century, in which the youthful pupil frequently 
vanquished his more tried and experienced antagonist. After 
this success, he became so puffed up with vanity, that he made 
enemies of alharound him. Ilis tutors, and many of his fellow 

S ' u pita, became disgusted with him, and Abelard retired to 
lelun. But even here the anger of his exasperated mas- 
ter brought him into many troubles ; in spite of which, 
however, a great number of pupils left De Champeaux. to 
attend the lessons of the rival professor at Melun. This 
success induced Abelard to change his residence, and to 
remove nearer Paris, as the storm was now somewhat 
abated. But his arduous labours had so much injured his 
health, although lie was then scarcely twenty-two years of age, 
that he was obliged, for some time, to discontinue his public 
lessons, and to seek, by repose, and breathing his native air, 
to restore bis declaring constitution . After the lapse of some 
years, hh came back to Paris, where ho found that his powerful 
antagonist hod ceded his chair to a man of very inferior 
talents, who was all at once deserted by his pupils on the 
re-appearance of AbelftVtL; ■ This unforeseen circumstance 
forced De Champeaux to enter again into the arena, there 
to dispute with this scholastic Achilles, by whom he was 
again conquered, and compelled for ever to leave the field. 
Family affairs obliged Abelard to withdraw from the scene 
his triumphs ; and his conquerkl riyai was m the same 
tune appointed to the see of Chalons-sur-Marno. I n con- 
sequence of this event., Abelard, at his return, did not 
resume his^lialectic lessons : he went to Laon, in order to 
study dim# there, under the direction of Anselme; but 
his pride and his vanity having led him to commit the same 
faults there which he had committed at Paris, he suffered 
nearly the same severe consequences. The disciple of 
Ansel me put himself forward as the master : taught divi- 
nity to the pupils, and, still more, taught them to despise 
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Anselme, who, indeed, was unfit for his station, and alto- 
gether inferior to Abelard. The latter compared him to a 
tree of promising appearance at a distance, on account of its 
thick foliage, but whose nearer view disappoints iis, when 
we find it 1 rears no fruit. [Adel, Epist. prirna.] However, 
Anselme had power enough tp have him expelled from 
Loon, f’hich he soon effected. Abelard now re-appeared in 
Paris, hut as professor of divinity, and in a few days he was 
better attended by pupils than when previously most success- 
ful. He saw himself surrounded by tlie most eminent scholars 
of his age : Gui du Ghatol, who become Pope Gelestin II. ; 
the still more famed St. Bernard ; and above all, the illus- 
trious John of Salisbury. Enriched by this extraordinary 
success, and intoxicated by his fortune, he now gave way to 
passions of a different kind. He cast his eyes on the Van* 
Heloise, niece of Fulbert, a canon in the cathedral of Paris, 
and from that moment he thought of nothing but; seducing 
her. In order the more readily to accomplish his ends, he 
proposed to the unsuspecting uncle to receive him into his 
house as a boarder, and be promised to give, in exchange, 
all the instruction which lie might consider his niece to 
require. The canon, who was anxious that Heloise should 
be a star amongst the learned of the age, and who was 
rather parsimonious, was delighted to see Ins ardent wish 
likely to be accomplished* anu that, loo, without expense. 
It .was exactly as if, according to Abelard's own words, the 
1 shepherd himself had introduced the wolf into the fold.’ 
Amongst the things taught by Abelard to his ardent pupil, 
the art of love was the chief; and very soon the fair dis- 
ciple surpassed her master. Their love was published all 
over Paris, before the good canon suspected anything 
wrong ; but. the negligence of Abelard in attending to 
his scholastic duties, excited, so generally the satirical cla- 
mours of the. .students,*; and became so universally the topic 
of conversation at Paris, that at last t he eyes of the uncle 
were opened to the consequences of his indiscretion. His 
niece, whose shame could no longer be concealed, lied 
to Brittany, and hid herself under the roof of Abelard’s 
sister, where she gave birth to a boy, who was culled 
Astrolabus : but the child died. Fulbert, enraged at this 
discovery, demanded the marriage of Heloise. Abelard, 
although ordained, yielded to his threats, as did Heloise. 
herself but with a great deal more reluctance. She seems 
to have been not so much actuated bv any improper motives 
(as so many romantic writers, who have disfigured history, 
under the pretext of embellishing it, have been pleased to 
repeat;), as because she thought that this union, being made 
public, would infallibly nun the fortune of Abelard, and 
destroy that which was above all things dear to her— the 
present and future glojy of her illustrious lover. 8 he Wrote 
a letter to Abelard, to dissuade him from the marriage, 
which is full of Uie most eloquent expressions. At last jt 
was agreed that the marriage should be performed at Paris, 
and kept secret . But Fulbert, who was impatient that the 
honour of his family should no longer be the subject of public 
scandal, lost no time in making the marriage as public* as 
possible. Heloise, convinced that the glory of her husband 
was endangered by their marriage being known, denied it; 
in the strongest manner. Her uncle, enraged at her 
obstinacy, in which he (bought her encouraged by Abelard, 
swore to revenge himself at. least on his niece, who was- at 
that time residing with him. Abelard, being informed how 
cruelly Heloise was treated by Fulbert, took her away, and 
placed her in the convent of Argenteui), near Paris. Ful- 
bert, behoving that Abelard wanted to make a nun of his 
wile, in order to get rid of a mistress, vowed a cruel vengeance, 
which he was soon enabled to execute, He bi'ibed the valet 
of Abelard to admit two wretches into the bed- room of his 
master at midnight, who mutilated him in the most atro- 
cious manner, Tho miscreants were punished after the 
cruel fashion of the age ; and the canon was condemned to 
lose all his fortune, and w as banished from Paris. Heloise 
took the veil at Argenteuil, and Abelard went to bury his 
grief and his slmine under the monastic garment in the 
Abbey of St, Denis. But he did not there find the repose 
which he sought. The monks of that convent soon 1 hated 
him, on account of the freedom with which ho reproached 
them for their dissolute habits, and ’for his having had the 
temerity to assert, and to prove,, that their great patron, 
St. Dionysius,^ St. Denis, was not the Areopagite, who was 
then as generally believed to he the patron qf that church, 
as the reverse is now universally known tt bo the fact. But 
this opinion of his, well-founded as it was, shocked tho pro- 
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juflicea ai? the monks, being contrary to the legends and 
miracles of the abbey*, and, as siich, was considered as sub- 
verswe of the privileges of the order. The infatuated monks, 
eiuttged at the pretended heresy, of his work oil the Trinity, 
which was publicly burnt in council at Soiswom, in 1121, and 
still more at his 4 treacherous ' assertions about St. Denis, 
accused him to the kih^f high treason; ; 2 

•IV); escape from tl re ilupeiulin g danger, the un&Mmato 
Abelard fled, and took refuge near Troyes* AflmBelf 
udder the protection of the Count of Champagne, that 
country being then independent of the crown (Du Cange)* 
,ps to judicial power. Here he built the celebrated Oratory 
fif Paruclet, where a number of pupils came again to him 
fin his solitude, and prevailed on him to resume his lee- 
♦/jftures. Amongst these, pupils came two futious fanatics, 
/•hvhoin his enemies had incited against him, and who soon 
f ^discovered fresh theological errors ; this provoked Ins on- 
/ Aaged calumniators to still further persecution of Abelard, 
/ ..till, about this time, the monks of the Abbey of Bruis, 
i near Vanucs, in Brittany, elected .him their superior* But 
: here again, as at St. Denis, his endeavours to establish 

i/ order, aud to suppress the licentiousness which prevailed' in 
.' that monastery, drew on him tlio implacable hatred Of the 
f monks, who, having first, tried to ruin his character by 
f calumny, afterwards even attempted his life by poison. 

j Tfdoiso also was not without her share of troubles ; for she 

| was expelled, with the rest of the nuns, from the convent 

j of Argon teuil, on account of the scandalous disorders which 

> pros ailed there, altliougb, .notwithstanding the calumnies 
| ^ which were circulated against her, she had conducted her- 
t * self with the strictest propriety. 

■f In this destitute condition, Abelard gave her the Oratory 

I of Para clot ; and after eleven years of separation, saw her 
there at the consecration of the community. Her exemplary 
conduct procured her general admiration, and particularly 
that of the bishop; while Abelard himself governed the 
convent by his occasional visits, by his advice, and by his 
letters, which are still preserved, and Which very curiously 
prove that lie encouraged the nuns not only to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of Scripture, hut also to study the 
Hebrew, Creek, and Latin languages, in which Heloise had 
the rcqnitatiqii of being a proficient. Heloise' s love being, 
as was suspected, by no means extinguished, notwithstand- 
ing her having taken the veil, the visits of Abelard to the 
Paraclet gave rise to some scandal. Being still accused of 
heresy by his inveterate enemies, at the bead of whom was 
St. Bernard, he resolved to defend himself in full council, 
vvliich he accordingly did at Sens. The king, Louis VJ1., 
was desirous of being present, to hear the defence of so dis- 
tinguished a man. Notwithstanding his eloquence, he was 
condemned in J 140, as he had been before in 1121. Perse- 
cuted, it limy be said, rather for his boldness arid freedom of 
thought, than for his errors in theology, he desired to appeal 
to the pope, and on his way to the pontiff, was stopped at 
Cluiii, near Macon, by Peter the Venerable, who tried to 
soothe bis grief, and to appease bis enemies. Shortly after- 
wards he became reconciled to St. Bernard ; and consigning 
himself, for the vest of his life, to the closest retirement, he 
died two years after, in 1142> at the Priory of St. .Marcel, 
having, by his sincere repentance, his resignation, and good 
conduct, excited the admiration of the monks and the clergy 
of. France. He was buried at ParadeL and the remains of 
Heloise were interred in the same tomb, twenty one years 
alter. This beautiful gothic tqjnb was removed to Paris in 
the year 1 BOO, and placed in the cemetery of lVrc la Chaise 
in 1 Hi 7, where it is now to bo seen. 

In Abelard’s time, scholastic instruction was divided into 
two courses : the one, the * trivitun/ containing grammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectics or philosophy; the other, the 
‘ quadrivium,' comprising arithmetic, music, geometry, and 
astronomy. Abelard understood all those sciences in the 
greatest perfection, for his time, and thereby obtained from 
bis contemporaries the title of the alt-accomplished master. 
He was considered to be the only person who understood 
the writings of Aristotle, which had been unknown in 
France until the preceding oonturv, w hen they were com- 
municated through the learned Jeifoert, Who, travelling in 
Spain, had learnt them from the Arabians. Notwithstand- 
ing all -that: has been said of Abelard's perfect knowledge 
of the writings of Aristotle*- it is now well ascertained that 
the Greek text did not exist at that period in France, ami 
that there were only partial Latin translations from the 
Arabic, All the quotations of Abelard from Aristotle, in 


every part of his works, are invariably in Lutin, a^weli m 
the printed edition of Abelard as in the three different MS. 
copies which we have Seen of his works in the British 
Museum.. 

In estimating Abelard’s acquirements we must judge of 
them by the age M which ho lived. Scholastic philosophy 
and theology were then the highest branches pf leanung, 
and it was Abelard’s praise to have surpassed in these all 
his contemporaries, if we are to j ud go rtf, this renowned 
disputant by what remains of him, wo fear our. judgment 
would he rather unfavourable. Among the LansdowneMSS. 
of, the British Museum the reader may see a copy of two of 
Abelard’s dialogues, oho between a Christian and a Jew, 
the other between a Christian and a philosopher. Words 
are wanting to express the utter insipidity aud absence of 
all taste, energy, or life, which these spiritless amipositkms 
display; nor can we concede to them the praise of being 
written in Latin which wiU bear the test of strict exami- 
nation. The crime of Abelard, for such we must call it* 
and tyis misfortunes, have given to bis name a cele- 
brity, to which wo conceive most men would prefer an 
honourable obscurity. Pope's well-known epistle of Ho- 
tel so to Abelard, which is animated with the glowing 
fervor of the unfortunate lovers, while it is tainted with the 
impure imagination of the poet, has made the name of 
Abelard familiar to those who are* perhaps, only imperfectly 
acquainted with his true history. 

The real historic interest of Abelard's life turns on the 
state of knowledge during the age in which lie acquired his 
reputation. The works of Abelard were once thought worthy 
to be put in the Index by the Inquisition of Madrid, which 
is almost the only tiling wo know in their favour, As to 
the question whether Abelard himself knew Greek, we are 
inclined to think that lie did to a certain extent, but whether 
lie was well acquainted with; any Greek authors, except per- 
haps the New Testament, seems to us doubtful. That he 
knew some parts of Aristotle and Plato, both of them pro- 
bably through translations, is pretty certain. In the printed 
edition of Abelard s works (1(516) a few Greek words occur 
hero and there! pp. 241, 214, 247, 8.41), which, l a kendo con- 
nexion with the remarks upon them, undoubtedly prove, if 
these passages really were in bis MSB., as w o believe they 
were, that he must have had some knowledge of the Greek 
language. It appears that Greek was always studied in 
France during the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth cen- 
turies; though it was very imperfectly know n, and confined 
to a few schools, Hebrew and Arabic, at that time, were both 
better known t ban Greek. The occasional visits of Greek 
priests into Western Europe served to keep ajive a certain 
degree of know ledge of this language. 

The most complete edition of Abelard, is Petri Ahadardi 
et Hdoisa ? Conjugis ejutt Opera, nunc primmn edita ex 
MSS. codd. Ftamisci Amboem. Paris, 1016, in 4to, 

The edition in the British Museum, though it is in fact 
that, of Amboise, bears the title of Amine Quercekwi 
(Andre Duchesne), as do several other copies. Audrfe 
Duchesne is the author of the ’JJ, cites and Commentaries at 
the end. There is a number of other editions, amongst 
which is that of the Letters published by Bastion, .2 volt*. 

1 2mo, Paris, 1 782, with the text and translation; that of 
Fournier, 1 7 1)6, with a Idle of Abelard, by M. Delaunay, 

3 Vo's. -4to. ; that of Richard Ha wlin son, London, 1714, 
8vo. ; that of Oxford, 1 728. Brunet, in lvis Manual, gives 
an incomplete list of them. 

The principal sources from which we have drawn this 
article arc, first, the Literary History qf l'rimee, from page 20 
to 22 j, vol . ix.; Bay lea 'Critical' Dictionary (Amsterdam 
edit ), 1740, 4 vols. folio ; the Universal Biography ; apd the 
Works of Abdard, complete, Paris, 10 1 (5. 4 to. 

ABELE TREE, in Botany, the English imtne of the 
Populus alba. — (See Porunus.) 

A B ELMO SCH U S, in Botany, a genus of the Mallow 
tribe, usually referred to Hibiscus t winch see. It consists of 
plants having showy white; rose-colohred, or. yellow flowers, 
with a rich deep purple or brown centre. The' name is ith 
alteration of the Arabic hcm vl wriM, or inusk^seed, accord- 
ing to Forskalil. 

A BEN CE RAGES, is the name given by Spanish chroni- 
clers and mm an ec yeriters to a noble family in the Arabic 
kingdom of Grenada, Several members of which distinguished 
themselves durihg the period immediately preceding the lull 
of the Mohammedan empire iii Spain. The history of the 
Abencorages is intimately connected with that of the then 
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Hdgning 'dynasty of Grenada. In the year 1423. of our 
died Yussuf III., a wise and valiant prince. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Mohtumned VII., surnamcd Al-Haizari,. 
or the Left-handed, who followed the example and advice of 
his fathorjn maintui niii g friendly relations with the Christian 
court of Ca&tille, and with the Arab princes oil the northern 
coast 6f Africa, but lost the affection of his subjects by his 
jmde and tyranny. The discontent which soon manifested 
itself against the y outhful monarch, was for a time kept in 
check by the watchfulness of his principal chamberlain 
Yussuf • ben Zerragh, then the chief of the noble family, 
which probably derived from him the common designation' of 
the Aboneerages. But, in 1427, an open revolt broke out, 
which had been incited by one of the hint's cousins, Mo- 
hammed al Zaghir. The royal palace., culled the Alhambra, 
was invested by the conspirators. Mohammed VII., dis- 
guised as a fisherman, escaped to Africa, where the King of 
Fez, Mulei ben Fariz, kindly received him, while Mohammed 
al Zaghir ascended the throne of Grenada. Yussuf ben 
Zerragh, with most; of the Abeucerages, fled from h ^perse- 
cutions- to Castillo ; and some members of the family who 
had remained at Grenada were 'put ..to death. John 11., then 
King of Castillo, yielding to the representation;:. and i-ti* 
treaties of Yussuf ben Zerragh, negocia rod through him a 
treaty with the King of Tunis, "to replace- Molmmmed Vll. 
on the throne of Grenada. This plan succeeded. Mohammed 
VII,, supported by his two allies, recovered his paternal do- 
minions., and Al Zaghir suffered death for his treason. But 
the friendly relations between Grenada and Castillo were 
soon interrupted, in consequence of tin; refusal of Mohammed 
Vll. to fulfil certain eniragemdnts which he had entered 
into with John II, Hostilities broke out, and John declared 
himself in favour- of Yussuf ben Al.ha.mar, an aspirant in the 
throne, who had formed a "Strong party in the kingdom of 
Grenada. Y ussul* hen Zerragh led the troops of Mohammed 
VII. to encounter the united forces of his opponents. But 
lie- fell in a decisive battle, which he lost, and Vussiif hen 
Albania!* occupied Grenada, while Mohammed V1L fled to 
Malaga. This second interruption of .Mohammed’s reign 
was, iidwever, only of short duration. Ho regained Ids 
throne a second time after the death of Yussuf ben Album ar, 
which took place within six months. Fresh hostilities with 
Castillo soon commenced. The frontier provinces of Grenada, 
were much infested by the incursions of the. Castilian com- 
ma Under Caznrla. A son of Yussuf ben Zerragh, at the head 
of a select band of valiant knights, drew out his troops 
against Cazorla, and tell in a battle (1438), in which the 
Castilians sustained much loss. New distvirbance.s soon 
broke out in the i n terior of Gren ad a. Mohammed V II. was 
(in 1 4 11) once more dethroned by one of bis nephews, Osmin 
- al Ahnaf. But t-ho claims of the latter to the throne were 
contested by another aspirant;, Mohammed ben Ismail, who 
was supported by John 11.; and, finally, in 14 a 3, prevailed 
over his opponent. Soon after this, John II. Was succeeded in 
the government of Castillo by Henry I V., who was adverse 
to Mohammed ben Ismail, aftd renewed the hostilities which, 
from this time, took a turn decidedly unfavourable to the 
kingdom of Grenada. Tire Spanish historians mention that, 
about this time, an attempt at a revolution was made in 
Grenada by the A bencerages, which had for its object to 
confer the crown on one of their own family, Mohammed hen 
Zerragh, and that the Castilian coiii mitfider, Medina Kidouia, 
took advantage of these disturbances to Qpcupy the fortress (if 
Gibraltar, The Arabic chronicles cay nothing of such an 
event, and the whole story appears dout^ftd. If there he 
any truth in the report, it may b^ithat the Abencerages 
unde another effort to place Mohammed Vll. once more, 
upon the throne, which, from their steady attachment to the 
cause of that mdhrtunato priftcc, -seems not impnifouhim 
Of the feud* of tlie'TAbcncnrggcH -with the Zc grics, 
another noble Arabian family -.in the kingdom of Grenada," 
vvho traced their dcscovit from the' .'MohapimedaJi- kings of 
Cordova, of the massacre of thtrtjHsix A.benccragcs, caused 
J through the por fidy of their opponents^ ‘and how-Hhe sur- 
vivors of the family ullmmudy embraced -tlfe Christian reli- 
gion, and entered the 'service; of Ih rdiimriA^foCasltaie, a 
highly intg^sring fttory is told in the (Jucrrty r tipilpsth Gra - 
ti&da, Ivy ■Gi-pi^.Peroz de llyta , a work wfueb- /pfefrfewcft ' io 
be a translation from an Arabic manuscript, pfthe authen- 
ticity of this there aeons, however, good reason to doubt;. 
The work properly consists of two volumes, but in most udi- 
tiouafephly the first i» reprinted, and copies of the second ire 
p^ia lo be now extremely we even in Spain. An ’English 


translation of the first mrt, by Thomas Rodd, appeared 
under tho title of The Cml Wan of Granada, &ic, London. 
1803. 8vo. [See Comtes Historia de la Ikminucuw de hs 
Arabes m Espana, vol. ifi.] v 

ABKN ESRA, sometimes called Ebonare, or Evpnare, 
by the scholastic writers, or with his complete name Abraham 
ben Merr ben .Esra, was a celebrated Jewish scholar, who 
lived during the; twelfth century* The year of Ilia birth, as 
well as that of hi* death, is unknown. He was bom at 
Toledo, probably in a.d. 1093, and died, it is believed, about 
1 1 68, at an age of seventy-five yearn, or -upwards. Of tho 
history of his life, few details are known. The Rabbi Ja- 
pbet - Ilullovi is mentioned as having Iveen one of his early 
teachers. A considerable portion of his life was spent in 
travelling. He visited Mantua in 1145, and the island of 
Rhodes in 1156 : in 1159 lie was in England, and in 1107 
we find him at Rome. His celebrity, even among his con- 
tcio pennies, as a scholar, and as an accomplished writer of 
the Hebrew language, was very great. Moses Maimonides 
veeonftnendod Ills son to study flu; writings of A ben Esra in 
preference to all others; and the well-known grammarian, 
David Kintohi, and tho traveller, Benjamin of Tudela, praise 
hia .vast, erudition ; while Juda ben Alcbarizi, the successful 
Hebrew translator and imitator of Hariri, acknowledges his 
merits as a poet. Among ourselves A bon Esra has become 
* known chiefly through his great commentary on the Old 
Testament, which, it seems, ho wrote at difrorcnl periods, 
between tho years 13 10 and- -11 07; • It has been printed, in 
the great K a blur, ieal editions of the Bible, which have ap- 
peared at Venice, Bale, and Amsterdam, and there have 
been besides many separate editions of single parts of it. 
BuhiVom the great number of Ids other writings, which are 
still extant, it is evident that. Alien Esra must have bestowed 
as much nti-ontimi upon mathematics, astrommiy, philosophy, 
and medicine, as on philology : and his treatise in verso on 
the game of chess (edited by Thomas llydo, Oxford, |r,-:)4) 

■ affords us a specimen of his success in poetic composition. 
For an enumeration of the verbs of Ahen Esra, which are 
s: ill preserved in MS. in several of the libraries of Europe, 
see the article 4 Ahen Esra,’ by Hartmann, in Jinvh U'tnl 
CJnibers a-die , vol. i. 

A BE M . This word, which is prefixed l.o the names of 
many places in (h-eat Bril;.- in, is a Celtic term, and means, 
generally , the rums in or entrance of u river. It is somotirurs 
defined us ‘the fall of a small water into a greater,’ which, 
of course, i nr fades the terms ‘'month of a river; and 4 porf or 
harbour.’ Tens, the town of Aiaerbrothwick, in Scotland, is 
at the hmuth of the river Byutbiek, and New Aberdeen Is 
near tho mouth of the Dee. In Wales, we have A her* 
gavonnv, at the corn'll 1 once of the Usk and Gavennyj 
Aben>twith at the .outlet of 1 he river 1st with. ■' 

A BE R BROTH WI CK, or more commonly ARBROATH, 
a town in Bcutland, in the county of Forfar, at. the mouth of 
tho rivulet B rot hie, from which its name conics. It is a royal 
burgh, hav ing been cfeaiod so by chtirter, granted in J lbfi, 
and renewed in 1589; and, in conjunction with Aberdeen, 
Montrose, Bervie, and Brechin, formerly sent one member 
to parliament, Aberbrothwiek is now united with Benic, 
Brechin, Forfar, and Montrose in sending a member. It is 
irregularly built, except in the parts of modern ere<;lion. 
Tlio. town bouse contains scvvwal puhlit* offices, us well as a 
library and read Trig- room. Tlio ehief num niaotures urn 
sail-cloth, ll.rrad, and leather, which 4 are .^xp*)rteA togo- 
tber with paving- sUmes and grain. Among the iig ports 
are flax,- hemp, linseed, and fallow. A small but secure ’ 
harbour (defended from tho; sea by a breakwater, and pro- 
tected by a half cry of twelve guns) enables tho town to 
carry op this trade. There arc two parish churches, and 
some dissenting places of worship. The population ahgmnted 
in ]8:>1 to fiOfiO. There art? the ruins of* an abbey, fbynded 
in honour of St. Thonios-a-Beckel, which was do&troyod by 
the reformers in 15(10. The last abbot was the celebrated 
( kiTilinal Beaton. Aberbrothwiek. is fifty-eight miles north- 
north-east of Edinburgh. Lut. 50? 32' north, long, 2° 34' 
west. 

ABERCROMBY (SIR RALPH), a Briligh general, 
dislinguished for iifttny gnlhiiit and important sendees. 
He was the son ofoGbOrge Abercromby, Esq., of Tullibodio, 
in ( ’(ackmunnan shire, whore ho was born in 1738. After 
roroiving a Ubojftil .education, ho entered flio army in March, 

3 755, as a cornet in the 3d regiment of Bvagtion Guards. 
By the year 1 7 87 hhlu)d reached the rank iff major* general. 
When the war with France broke out, in 1 793, Abercroutby 
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was sent to Holland* with tho local rank of lieutenant- 
general* in the expedition cammandod by the Duke of York. 
His broVery during the, prosperous commencement, of this 
attempt was not more conspicuous than the humanity with 
which he exerted his best energies in tho disastrous sequel to 
alleviate, as far as possible, the miseries of the sick and 
wounded troop», whom lie was charged to conduct' hi their 
retreat. ' .-■• - A • * 

Boon after liis return to England, in April, ffbo, he 
was made a Knight of the Bath ; and in August of the 
same year, he was sent out to the West Indies, as Com- 
mander- in- Chief of the forces there. In this quarter lie 
took from the enemy, in succession, Grenada, Detfterara, 
Essequibo, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Trinidad. Tho last 
of these colonies fell into his hands in February, 1797. He 
then returned to Europe, having been previously raised to. 
the rank of lieutenant-general ; and on reaching England, 
he was rewarded for h& valuable services by receiving the 
command of the Scots Greys, and the appointment of lieu- 
tenant-governor of the Isle of Wight. In the following 
year, on the breaking out; of the rebellion in Ireland, Sir 
Ralph proceeded thither, as comxnamlcr-in-chief; but after 
ho had held that cilice for a short time, it; is understood that 
his unconcealed aversion to the service in which lie was 
engaged, and some differences of opinion with his superiors 
as to certain operations, led to a new arrangement, by which 
he was transferred to the chief military command in Scot- 
land, and the governorship of Fort Augustus and Fort 
George. He was soon, however, called again to aetivo ser- 
vice abroad, on occasion of the second expedition sent against 
the French in Holland, in August, 1799, with the conduct of 
which lie was entrusted, before the arrival of the Duke of 
York. It proved, as is well known, equally unfortunate 
with the former; but it did not the less u fiord many oppor- 
tunities to General Abcrcromby of displaying liis activity, 
intrepidity, and high military talent In 1801, he was 
employed, to command the English forces despatched (hr 
.the relief of Egypt;, and, in spite of tlso utmost exertions 
of the French to prevent his design, ho effected the land- 
ing of his troops, on the 8th of March, at Abouitir, though 
nol; without the loss of 2000 men. A few days after, the 
enemy made a general attack upon the invading forces, 
as they lay encamped near Alexandria, but. were speedily 
repulsed. On the 21st, was fought, on the same ground, the 
more obstinate mid. bloody engagement, usually designated 
the battle of Alexandria, in which the French were again 
driven hack at all points. But the victory of out* country-- 
men was purchased at the cost of the life, of their gallant 
commander, who was unhorsed and severely wounded at an 
early period of the action, by one of the enemy, whom, not- 
withstanding, he disarmed, delivering his sword to Sir 
Sidney Smith, whom he soon alter met. Then remount- 
ing liis horse, ‘ he concealed his situation/ says the despatch 
of Lord Hutchinson, 4 from those about him, and con- 
tinued in the field giving his orders with that coolness 
and perspicuity which had ever marked his character, till 
long after* the action was over, when he fainted through 
weakness and loss of blood.* The injuries which he had 
received, and which ho thus nobly bore in silence, were past 
the skill of surgery : he was immediately comoved to the 
ship of the Admiral, Lord Keith, and there lingered till the 
28th, when he expired. His body was interred in the burial- 
ground of the Conimnudery of the Grand Master, under the 
walls of the Castle of St. Elmo, near the town of La Valcttu, 

^ in Malta. A .monument has since been erected to his 
* memory, by order of the House of Commons, in St. Paul's 
Cuthedral. Sir Ralph Abcrcromby, whoso private character 
was as excellent; as his public merits were great, left four 
sons, of whom the present Lord Ahtweimnby is the eldest. 
Oil his death, his widow was created Baroness Abercrombv, 
with remainder to her issue male by her kte husband. A 
pension of 2000/. a year was also settled upon Ladv Aber- 
cromby and the three succeeding inheritors of. the title. 

ABERDEEN. This name is common % two places 
situat ed very near to each other, betWeeu;Ru^rj^rsL)6,i and 
Dee, on the eastern coast of Scotland, and in the shire of 
Aberdeen . T hey are often con founded, though* they are 
distinct, both in their municipal and ecciesia^rietd constitu- 
tions. 

Old Ab15RI>be1v, the more northerly of the two, on the 
right bank of the lion, was only a village (though said to be 
of some note) until tho twelfth century ; w hen it was elc^ 
vated to the rank of a city by the removal to it of the ; 


bishopric of Morthlac, in Banffshire, The mthedral of St 
Maehar is now nearly demolished ; a small part only being 
retained for the celebration of divine service. There is also 
a neat town-house, erected towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, and a bridge of one Gothic arch, built by Bishop 
Cheyne, in the early part of tho (fourteenth century, up to 
which bridge the river Don k riasdgable. There are some 
siW.l charitable foundations; but the University (King’s 
College) is tho institution most, deserving notice/ This is 
not to bo confounded with Marisehal Colloj|e f in New; Aber- 
deen, for they are not under the same nmnagoinent, and all 
attempts to unite them have proved vain ; although, in somo 
things, their respective directors may co-operate, Kings 
College was founded by James IV. in 1494, in which year 
lie received the pope's bull for its institution, and it Was 
opened lor the reception of students some time previous to 
15 (Hi, Bishop Elph in stone having in the interval greatly 
aided also in its establishment. It possesses a library of 
nearly 13,000 volumes,* and cun claim, from the Stationers* 
Company of London, a copy of every book entered at their 
hall. There are also 134 bursaries Or endowments for tho 
support of students, varying -from under f>/. to 50/. per 
annum. The number Of students in 1820 was 235. In 
the College Chapel, the body of the founder is deposited. 
The population of Old Aberdeen has probably increased, as 
that of the parish, which extends considerably beyond the 
"’city, had risen, between 1821 and 1831, from 1 8,3,1 2 to 2,5,01 7. 

Nkw Ajjkiujkkn, though often called a city, either from 
its importance, or from its being confounded with the place 
last mentioned, is only a royal burgh ; having, at the head 
of its corporation, a provost •••and four baillies. It is now 
u noted with Old Aberdeen in the return of a Member to 
Parliament. It stands on a rising ground, or rather upon 
lour small eminences, on the north or left bank of the Dee, 
which forms its harbour, and over whkdi is a fine granite 
bridge of one arch, having 132 feet span. The town-house, 
the prison, and'* Masonic lodge are united in one building;, 
in the middle of which is a. tower with lofty spires. In this 
building is the town armoury, and an instrument for behead- 
ing, similar to the guillotine, termed a Maiden, The •Bride- 
well was built in 1819, and bus five lloors, with a garden, 
and areas or yards: each convict, has two apartments. There 
are also military barracks for above 500 men, and a theatre 
open for three or four months in the year. There are seven 
places of worship of the establishment,-— namely, five chapels 
of ease and two kirks : these last am under one roof. The 
east kirk is an ancient. Gothic structure, with a tower and 
five bells; the west kirk is of more modem architecture. 
There are, besides, many dissenting places of worship, 
whereof four belong' to tire Scceders, three to the Episcopa- 
lians, and the remainder to the Baptists, Methodists, Catho- 
lics, and other religious .denominations. 

There is a poors' -hospital, behind the town-house* en- 
riched- in the course of years by various benefactions, from 
which 400 aged poor receive allowances, and by which forty 
children are maintained and educated. Gordon’s Hospital, 
endowed by Robert Gordon, a burgess of Aberdeen, in 172!) 
and 1730, rcx'eives and odvvcates oigriity-tbur boys in several 
branches of useful knowledge.*}* There are some other 
charities. 

Marisohul College takes its name from George Keith, 
Earl Marischal, who founded it near the close of the- six- 
teenth century ( 1 593 or 1594), It is an irregular l»u tiding, 
iu the north-east part of the city, and contains a museum, 
a philosophical apparatus, and an observatory elevated, sixty 
feet above the court in which it stands. The library con- 
sists of 10,000 volumes, although this University is not 
entit led to a copy of every work published for suile ; like 
King's Collage, which is, indeed, regarded as a depository 
lor both these Universities. The number of students in 
the session 18Hi 1817, tho latest periled of which we have 
been able to obtain on ar-coimt, was 220, brides 103 divinity*' 
students, attending alternately hem #d it King' s College. 
There arc here, also, 1 Off bur? arks, fKfeh attract to Aber- 
deen many indigent feiudenti^[S0e -jourtml ff Educatum* 
Nos. 7 y 8.J " . 

The mannfimtifflps of Aberdeen are woollens, linens, and 
cottons, especially hosiery, though this last branch of indus- 
try Was .much depressed in the -lato war. Coarse yarn k 

* Tlilw 1», nt least, as far bock ns 18) S. 

... f 'Stiv Htateawnt of the mmibcr -persons recelvinfr the benefit of thefse 
: cluni t te-, i# fw?in M4infmr'ffh Gazetteer* t« 1BL7. Buck u lira- 

bvr:' are liable* of courn, to flnetuatiou. 
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^jC|K*lfted as itocb, or worked up into canvas, aail-ektb, 
Meeting, &c. ; and the printed cottons are in considerable 
repute for quality and colour. Thread, carpets, and coarse 
cloths ; nails, Cordage, and materials for ship building, arfc 
also among fta productions. These articles with granite, (of 
which ?$t>0 tons, for ptfving, are. sent yearly to London,) 
t*aln*«ta, (caught in the Dee and 'Don,) and grain, are the 
hhiof exports ; and, in return, besides articles of ordinary 
consumption, they bring in wool from London and New- 
castle, (lax from different parts of England and Holland, 
and coals from England and the Firth of Forth. There 
are some breweries in the town, as also iron founderies, and 
ship-building yards, at one of which several steam-vessels, 
of between 500 and 600 tons, have been fitted out. 

The harbour is spacious and sale; and a pier, erected 
under the direction of the celebrated Smeaton, and subse- 
quently lengthened, has caused a diminution of the bar 
which once obstructed the entrance, so that vessels drawing 
seven or eight feet of water can enter at any time. By 
a parliamentary return of 1830, it -appears that 350 vessels, 
with' an aggregate tonnage of 46,201 , belonged to the port. 
There is a navigable canal, eighteen miles in length, from 
this place to the bridge over the Don at Invonufy. 

An English garrison, which occupied the castle in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, having been cut off by 
the townspeople, the fleet of Edward III. attacked am| ; 
devastated Aberdeen in 1333 ; and a victory gained over an 
English detachment at; Dunottar drew down a more com- 
plete destruction from Edward's army in 1336. It was on 
its being rebuilt; after this calamity, that the designation of 
New Aberdeen was bestowed. Many of the citizens were 
slain in the defeat which the; Covenanters suffered from 
Montrose in 1044. 

New Aberdeen is 108 miles N.N.E. of Edinburgh, and 
425 N. by W. of London ; lat. 57° 0* N., and long., 2°. 8' W. 
of Greenwich. The population of the burgh and parish, in 
1821, was 20,4 84 ; by the last returns in 1831 it had in- 
creased to 32 012. 

ABERDEVINE ( Cardudn minus, Cuvnsn ; Fringilla 
ligurina, ll\N2 ANi), sometimes called the siskin, a well-known 
song-bird, which has some resemblance to the green variety 
of the canary-bird, but there is considerable difference in indi- 
vidual birds with respect to the brightness of colouring. Fle- 
ming" a specific description, therefore, ‘ the head above, black ; 
the neck, breast, and rump, lemon yellow, ’ though it applies 
to individual male birds, will not apply to others, and not at 
all to the female : as wi hove seen male -birds, at least t wo 
years old, with the head grey rather than black ; and others 
with neck, breast, and rump as bright yellow as the marks 
on the wings ol‘ the goldfinch. In the latter instances the 
head was jet black, ■ » 



* Syme conjectures that if the aberdevine is not the ori- 
gin^ stock-bird tli^gMse-cwmaiy, it is veiy ; similar to it, 
and rmght^p be eonri5HH|irather a variety 4hap a distinct 
species ; but if he .bw^Oked closely at th« points pf the 
bills, the lengths »f thf tails, and particularly at the motions 
and inannemSf these se^ral binls, we think he would have 
j to u iWfcxent candu»iou.v-[See Canary.] 1 \ 
yip 1ms dfelkteitffcd ^ the nest -ol’ the aberdevine the 
Kef an oak, built With dry bent mixed with leaves/ and 



profusely feted wHh fet#m ; *h<tbase Jteatty rounded, mi 
the feathers prpjeodng the rim, aiwt concealing riw 
eggs/ which are iduish- white speckled w ith putriph red, 
like those of the - goldfinch. . Temminpjt, agaitf it 
builds in the highest hunches 6f the pinei,^. . 

It breeds in the nafib bf Europe, and ,qnly visits Bri- 
tain, Germany, and Frahce in flfcd T * 


It 


is represented in some books irregular in itsvm^ra- 

tions, particularly to this country ; but sus|^3t this 
opinion lias perhaps arisen from the, jrregulamy of^bser 
rations, for, since our attention hasten directed to the 
subject, wo have remarked its arrival about Leo, in Kent, 
to be almost as regular as the departure of the swallows, 
which takes place about the same timif During its winter 
stay with us, the aberdevine feeds chiefly on the seeds of 
the birch and alder. 

As a cage-bird it is frequently paired with the canary, to 
produce what arc termed mule-buds; but it is, besides/ a 
lively and persevering songster . One which wq possessed, 
though the colours were so dull us .scarcely to {distinguish' it 
from a hen-bird, sang for ten or eleven months in the year. 
Its song would be very pleasing, though not so plaintive as 
that of tho linnet, nor bo sprightly as that of the goldfinch, 
if it did not at intervals introduce a jarring guttural note, 
almost like the croak of the nightingale when angry. 

ABERGAVENNY, a town in the county of Monmouth, 
at the confluence of tho Us£ and Gavenny, situated in n 
range of meadows,- : surrounded by several hills, 'There 
is a fine old bridge, of fifteen arches, over the U«k ; also 
an ancient and spacious church, as well as the remains of 
a castle, and of a Benedictine priory founded soott after tho 
Conquest.- The town is long and straggling, the streets 
naituf{ and the houses irregularly built; but considerable 
improvements have been made by enlarging the market- 
place and removing projections. There arc several Dissent- 
ing meeting-houses, n ‘Catholic chape), a grammar-* school, a 
Lancasteriau, and several Sunday schools. The principal 
trade is in wool, of which a considerable quantity is sold in 
the market in the months of June and duly. The supply 
of coal and iron afforded by the neighbouring mountains 
has given rise to several iron-works ' in the surrounding dis- 
trict. The population in 1831 was 4230. The Monmouth- 
shire and Brecon canal passes near the town, and gives faci- 
lities for its trade and that of the neighbourhood. Aber- 
gavenny is supposed to have becg the Roman station of 
Gobarmium, so called from the river Gobaimins (Gavenny), 
and once possessed a charter of incorporation, which was 
forfeited in the reign of William 111. It is 14 miles W. 
by N. of Monmouth, and 143 W. bv N. of London ; lat. 

si 0 59 r n., long, 2 ° 58' w. ' 

ABERNETllY (JOHN), a distinguished; mr$0ri, 
born in the your 1 763-4, either at; tho town' of Abcrticfey 
in Scotland, or at that, of Deny in Ireland, for each claim s 
the honour of having been the place of his birth. He died 
at, En field, after a protracted illness, on the ..18th of April, 
l$3l, in the sixty -seventh year of his age. In early youth 
ho removed from the place of his birth, and resided with his 
parents in London. He received the elements of gramma- 
tical and classical instruction at a day-school in I^ti^ury, 
but- it does not. appear that he enjoyed the advantage of any 
higher education than that afforded by the ordinary day- 
school of thSpt period. At the usual age he was apprenticed 
to Sir Charles Blick, surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
under whom, and especially in the “wards of this hospital, jie 
had ample opportunitoesvuf ■ acquiring a thorough knowledge* 
of liis profession!^ which’be av ailed himself with diligence. 
Competent fudges,>wli6 observed at this early period the 
qualities of jhts mmd ahd 1 m habits of study,, predicted that 
he would one day acquire fame if not fortune, 
appeared before fte public early us an author, a# though 
his very first works stamped . him-' as a man of genius, en- 
dowed with a philosophical and original miqd, , y&t did riot 
rise into reputation nor acquire practice wi$h rapidity. In 
1786 he succeeded Mr. Tott^as assistanfcsui-getui tq St. Bar- 
tholomew's HospjtoL, .i!iid.vWio-rtly' afterwards took the place 
of that gentleman a#;iccturer on anatomy and surgery. 
For a couBid^ruble time he had but few pupils, and he was at 
first by no means a gqodlecturc v . his deli very being attended 
with a more r than ovainaiy deg; eo of hesitation. On the 
death of Sir? Charles BJiek, his former luaster, lie Was 
elected surged i^hisroW ^und, subsequently, St. Btutho- 
lomew’s Hospital uhteined under hitu a rsputatiCKii whicli if 
had never before acquired. 
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. i A J<ihnHunt»r t and _ v 

ithVtach, Bit an fea*Wg«*Wrac 0 iv«d tite lessons 
) master, were indiestieng erf* the sowlness of 
{ w s , $8^ It win from this profound and original 
thinker, who #xerdAed an extraordinary influence over the 
" “ ' * * "* 1 tatom and pursnitotif his young pupfi, that 

rived that indent love of jtffwfegy* by the 
a pplitfatom of which to ati^gery, he was destined ^ convert 
a r*$© a*t#iht a beautifhl science. Ho m»de hfcaMf tho- 
„ .7 acquainted with anatomy, bntit w m that, he might 
be admitted into the thm new wqrid of physiology: he 
studied structure, hut if Was that he might understand fane- 
tfoto * and the moment he had obtained a^eloar insight into 
these two sciences; he a&W the applications of which they 
write capable to the treatment of disease. From that 
moment he looked with contempt on the empiricism then , 
almost Universal in surgery ; be ridiculed its jargon j he 

r md the nmoyrmm df its principle^ if it be at all 
able to deamatewy such a term the 1 ignorant dogmas v 
which alone regtde : tc4 the practice of the Mmjttn. But 
he did not content himself with deriding what trqly de- 
served contempt ; he laid the foundation of, and mainly 
contributed to build up, a new edifice. By the diligent j 
study of nature, and by continual reflection on vluit ho saw, 
and; as he himself expressed ft, the concatenation of what 


he saw, he reduced to order what ho found a chaos. Hitherto ever a quarter of an hour in his company without believing 


the surgeon had looked upOti the class of diseases which it 
was lus part to treaty diseases which almost always have a 
local seat, as diseases which have also a local origin, and 
consequently as diseases which are to be curod by local 
applications. To Abemcihy belongs the great merit of first 
perceiving, in its full extent, the utter incompatibility of this 
notion with the true phenomena of disease, and the inert- 
ness, or, when it ceased to be inert, the mischievousness of 
the treatment that grew out of it. In a work abounding 
with acute and^original observation* and exhibiting compre- 
hensive and philosophical views, entitled, The Constitutional 
Origin and Treatment of h\cal Diseases, lie lays down aad 
establishes this great principle: — that local diseases are 
symptoms of a disordered constitution, not primaiy and in- 
dependent maladies ; and that they are to be cured by reme- 
dies calculated to make a salutary impression on the general 
frame, not by topical dressing, nor any mere manipula- 
tions of surgery. This single principle changed the aspect 
of the entire fiekl of surgery, and elevated it from a manual 
art into the rank of a science. And JLp tins first principle lie 
added a second, the range of which is perhaps somewhat 
less extensive, hut the practical importance of which i=> 
scarcely inferior to that of the first — namely, that this dis- 
ordered state Of the constitution either originates from, or is 
mwmdy allied with, derangements of tile stomach and 
loWels, and that it can only be reached by remedies which 
first exercise a curatWb influence upon these organs. The 
benefit daily and hourly conterrod upon mankind by tho 
elucidation and establishment of these two principles, both 
by tho prevention and the mitigation of disease *nnd suffer- 
ing, it were vain to attempt to estimate, and it is not easy to 
pay to their author the debt of gratitude which is his duo* 
Further, the same philosophical view of the structure and 
functions of the human frame, which enabled this acute 
physiologist SO greatly to improve the theory and practice of 
surgery, suggested, and at tho same timp armed him with 
the courage to perform, two operations m surgery bolder 
than any that had ever before been achieved, and the repe- 
tition of which has since been attended with splendid suc- 
cess— namely, the tying the parotid and the external iliac 
arteries, Tim announcement Ortho performance of these 
capital operations, at once '<*tobMifea his reputation as a 
surgeop, and increased the credit of the English school 
throughout Europe. • ‘ ' 

Ooft, however* as was thfe reputation which this distin- 
guished man acquired as an anatomist physiologist, and 
surgwm, it is probable that he owed triSo&brity chiefly to 
his success as a teacher. Gificd^ wx&p the geni us to master 
and extend his science, he was endowed with the Still rarer 
capacity of communicating to otiters in' a succinct* 
impressive, and fascinating manner, whatever he himself 
knew. Easy and fiuent, yet not inmegant^dbeundih^ with 
illustration and anecdote, yet methodierd-— logical, yot often 
Witty, and occasionally humbsous almost to coarseness — sel- 
dom impassioned, yet always impiessive, andngyer allowing 
4ho dtMttdh o£ his audience tbjkg for a singft moment,-*- 
it was me, indeed, that he Med to convince whoever hosed 


htnh etui estate that Mod to 
iiamiwwfoA pttftiwi. Nevertheless, a highly amipetont 
witness, speaking apparently fronua 
amination bf the impression brnrieiuon ids own mind by the 
prelections of his master, giVes the VWftgfc 

if true, u deeidedjy unfavourable $» to the uhimotoivssuhnf 
the mod# and spirit of his lecturing. * He sonloquen% ex- 
pounded some of the highest truths/ says lk^;IsmtD $ * he 
so nicely disentangled %t perplexities, of stef ahsfruse 
subjects ; he made that so fenny which was before S©dpMKr r 
that every man who heard him feels peritaps to this 
for some important portion of his k no wedge he IsMehtoi 
to Mr, Abemethy. But ho reserved all lua enthusiasm for 
his ^pfeculiar doctrine ; ho so reasoned it, so acted it, and so 
dramatised it (those who have heard him will know what X 
mean) ; and then in his own droll way he so disparaged the 
mom laborious searchers offer truth, calling them contemn* 
tuously “ the Doctors,’* and so disported himself with ridicule 
of every system but his own, that we accepted the doctrine 
in all its fulness. We should have been ashamed to do 
otherwise. We accepted it with acclamation, and voted our- 
selves by acclamation the profoundeat of medical philosophers, 
at the easy Vale of one hai&hour’s instruction. Tim great 
Lord Chatham, it is said, hod such power of inspiring Self- 
complacency mto the minds ofedher men, that no man was 


that Lord Chatham was the first man in the world, and 
L himself the second ; and so it was with us poor pupils anil 
Mr. Abemothy. We never left his lecture-room without 
thinking him the prince of pathologists, and ourselves only 
just on© degree below him/ » 

If tliis were, indeed, the ordinary result* then it must be 
admitted that Ihc excellence of Mr. Abemethy, as a teacher, 
was, after all, but of a secondary order. H$ only teaches well 
who sends his pupil away thirsting after tffiMh, determined to 
seairih for ft, feeling that he has a clear conception of the 
manner in which he is to gel at it, and, at all events, m no 
mood to be satisfied with anything but the entire truth. 

The private character of Mr. Abemethy Was blameless. 
Ho was highly honourable in all his transactions, and in- 
capable of duplicity, meanness, artifice, or servility. His 
manners m the domestic circle were gentle, and even play- 
ful ; he gave to those about him a large portion of what his 
heart really abounded with— tenderness and affection ; and 
on his part he was tenderly beloved by lus children and 
by all the members of his family. In public, and more 
especially to his patients, his manners wore coarse, Co* 
pneums, chprlish, and sometimes Oven brutal. It would 
not be difficult to account tor this anomaly wore there any 
use in pursuing the investigation : his conduct in this respect 
merits unqualified censure. If but one-half of the stories that 
arc told of him bo true, the feelings they should excite are 
disgust and indignation. Without* doubt it is the interest of 
every patient to state bis case' to hi* medical adviser in as 
tow and plain words as possible, apd then to listefi without 
interruption to the counsel that & given him ; but no one 
knew better than Mr. Abernethy how utterly ignorant even 
tlie educated classes are of the structure and functions of the 
animal economy, and now completely they have been ex- 
cluded from the means of obtaining any information on these 
subjects* No one knew better than he that in the cast's in 
which he was consulted there was often real suffering, though 
there might be exaggerated statement and unreasonable 
complaint ; that suffering is not the less suffering because it 
is sejftinflicted, and that it is bitter indeed when the very 
person from whom solace is sought treats it with derision and 
reproach. To listen to the interminable details of a bewildered 
and possibly a selfish hypochondriac may, indeed, bq a, * trial 
of temper/ but the deportment of the medical practitioner, 
even towards such an hypochondriac who applies to Itim for 
guidance and aid, ought to be under the confrol of principle, 
rather than of feeling. . Whatever be the Mty of a patient, 
if can never forfeit his Claim to hi^anity*^~of which thOnbv - 
siciau, from the knowledge, whiehps profession gives him of 
the weakness, infirmity, and suffering of human nature, 
ought to be njore observant than spy other human being.— 
[for a list of the various Tracts published by Mr. Abemethy, 
see Watt's ftibft&tfoca Britannica, A collected edition of 
his surgical worito Qgmred in 1$I&, in a vnls. five.] 
ABERRATIOff Cof Liafinrj; an astronomic*! pheno- , 
menon, being oh apparent alteration in the plow of a 
star, orbing from the combined motion of the spectator, 
anjjkof m light which brings the impression of the pter t© 
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m ordert^itfee 

; - of abemU^ iib^t ift 

' is never is^ tii« apparent place of the 

star diiF^r» fHjm it» Veal pace less than the mnetieth j>a*t of 
the apparent of the sun. > It hum wondes/'tttere- 

- . ; ^^^1. astronomy was eqh®Smbty lulmnc^l 

'Mo^'^^^scovery was made. If our sense of vision wqb 
-ifv^iifylit - moved no foster than a rain -drop, we 
ytfbn^ rt&rrestri<fl oberr&t$cm> that i%, objects would 
<?hange their relative places wlieii we began to move, and 
if we went as fast ra a ray of light moved, the utmost con- 
fusion would lx tne consequence. When we ride in a 
ctug^ey-^o' ' ; fwjh the rtun bea^ng^ we mistake the 
direction of the rain : for the cause of which phenon^^p, 
Motion. But as light move* with a 
v&lodty which imagination cannot conceive, about 200,000 
miles in a second, its motion ia so great compared with any 
we can give ourselves, that its passage from any one terres- 
trial object aivother may he considered as instantaneous. 
Tjie motion '• ;''c#-ti'''speetatc|r :# tliOi .^rth which poos round 
the Spn at the average r*dq , of #hopi eighten miles in one 
second, though less Sian the tep t^isandth part of that of 
llgfet, is nevertheless a small variation in 
the place of the star* perbepfcibte by good astronomical in- 
stalments.^ • > •* 

know (see App.VttUNt Motion) that if a l>o:ty a bo 
irtrtick in two difFerept, directions at /jo-, j, 

the same instant, with impulses 
Which would separately carry it 
through at? and ac in one second 
of time, the result Of .the combined 
impulses is, that it moves in one 
second through ad, the diagonal of 
the parallelogram, whose sides are 
ah and ac. Again, if the spectator 
and the object at which be ts look- 
ing are both tp motion, the appear- 
ances presented by the motion will be preserved, if we 
render the spectator stationary, provided we give to the 
object, a velocity equal and contrary to that which the 
spectator had, in addition to its own. Hence, if the spec- 
tator move from p to Q in one second, while ip the same 
time the object moves from 4 to c, and if ah Use equal to 
pq, the spectator, who does hot perceive his own motion, 
will imagine that the object moves through ai> in one 
second, he himself remaining at *• Henee^ ifntys of light 
W(m parallel to AC, and lie can distinguish tfeem, they will 
appear to him to move parallel to ad, Tfeotrgh he cannot 
see tho light itself, he will mistake the direction of the ob- 
ject from which it comes ; and if asked to point it out, will 
place his finger in the direction pn instead" of pm. The 
following illustration willjdace this in a (dearer light./ 

Let us suppose the rays to move ho llowly, that a spec- 
tator can be furnished with a tqbe long enough for light to 
take somg perceptible tpw*Tn passing from one end of it Lathe 
other. This will do fp our purpose, since, though hv such a 
supposition the aberration will be very much increased, yet 
the effect, and the reason of it, will be of the same kind as 
if light were apposed to hate its real velocity. \ v Tlio star 
being at an immense distance, the rays which breach the 
spectator in dififereik parts of the second . maym' called 
pfttallal without sefettble ereor. Thus, while in orifeecoud 
spectator motes from a to % he receives rays of light in 
the airet^tibh indicated by the dotted lines. The question 
noW,i% ih What direction must he held the tube, so as to 
see' (he tfercmgh he were at rest, that direction 

would evidently be ac. V » 

; Xv; 

- x X...' 




SNK 

Let As M tho line described by ope 

second, ' ittpe let a ray of light move frfefel a to 

h, or awl lot Kd be the length and 

\ direction' ; of y$Sfe$tle . % second into any friunber 

of ^ual parl^jey the. 'tube into thfc various 
:po#tkms Consider^l^r:; 

of hgfit as asmiOo*^ moving one $ter 




,.^A:.iU:thO' 


to p, the p 
Q, the p 

placed 'the tube, . $Sp|L 

of fcy, which-mo^ tliil 

wdula do if there '• 

Upt perceive his bwh mo6on, tb 
riy of light appears la eamo ^ 
the direction hi which he sees f 
angle c a a, ^Unmmed between jfi 
lions, is what is called the 
diagonal of the pa®Mdgram : 
and opposite to ; ab, as 
must remark, •<— ; " .... ... 

1. That the above figure is muqh distorted* since : 0 : k 
not the ten thousandth of a s \ yrtieiifee ' 

be very smalL;^ ■ ■ x 

2. That the aberration is in passing fh 

a», the line of the cairtlfs courSli^mr the momenV-;^. . 
through ■ wfelfeftl "direction ac of .the. star ; whence, afpp 
earth jehhnfbs the direction of it# motion lit going round tho 
sun, wk direction of the aberration will also phange.' ^ 

•3. That wo have committed an error in supppRing til© 
lines ac and m to be parall^#inee.the^#QeV 
which error, on account of the star's en onnous distance; will 
be fen perceptible. ‘ ' trt ( , -;J t 

4. That a n is notpr.opetl}(|^ spccdalb^ i(.|n.oimin rpufed iho 
sun only, but compounded (>f that and u[s motion round the 
earth's axis ; the latter, however, being at most not one- 
third of a mile in a second, while the former is eighteen 
miles per siecond, does not produce any sensible ab#ration» 

5. The real direction ac' of the light may be considered 
as the Same at every part of the earth's orbit, on acoodnt of 
the distance of the star. 

(i. The aberration always throws tho^tar apparently 
nearer to the earth’s course, that is, a a is always within tho 
angle cab. 

7. The ahciTation is greater or less aorording as the angle 
cat? is nearer to, or further frohi, a right gpglo, and is 
greatest when cab is a' right , ungle.- ' This w result’, may 
readily ho proved by those who understand trigonometry, rf 
they - Collect that as and a\ are given, being the velocity 
of the earth and the apparent vehKuty of light/ and that 
AH . AB . 

sin A«B,or sm ca « = — sin aB A.s=-*~ sin cab, 

' • . ffc- 

Let us suppose, whi&h will he exact enough for our pur- 
pose, that the earth inove^ m a t ire!© (the ecliptie), of which 
the sun is in the centre. jrSie line «.v, perpcudfciilar to the 
plane of the ecliptic, looks towards the pole of the ecliptic. 
Let sn bo the direction of a star* psq perpendicular lU'tfee 
plane ol the ecliptic to sn, and ust pcrpetidiciulur to 
the same plane. When the earth is at e, it. is/ 
in the direction jsm perpendicular to se, and tin? ^tar, 
its great distance, is in the direction bc parallel to sn. 
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Hence the abcrratlon takea place }n. ■ 

the star is A Tittle lowered tow^a.*«# Ifee 

earth is moving, always parallel to KM/and 

perpei^di<;ular - 

to take C plimeif^he 
but. as the a^oc%tor 

suppose ■' ^ 

§y wia^lasbm 







mmmmmw, 

, .... s to %<ar bj when 

right 

Hm^ jhe aberration n&gtaea 

frmWwb 

. >-, . $$$!•■■%; y&Pti ^Cralftes -^aiG; 

Sf^3W%. pe*l|te' «ppea)r8< itabvea round $» hi ffi® 
Idkcpbea.a cone, whiWfhe staf appear* 
ellipse about », tb© grottier axis of 


^_4$vai'om _ _ _ 7TT . s _ 

al to^ .and y eheh rnprqt, 

place '#e ;^aith ; is at p, and 

~ ..... ^^ tbecowse of a year, 
tel the star : U»e pole of the ecliptic* or is 

^ „ . in. the direction fbe, angle asw is always a right 

wuno magnitude, and 
the ^poie^ht path of this ;fttftr i»'ft circle* we take stars 
: i^. SB .. is . ; paori^M&^d . tp the ©cKjmc, the oval be- 
d^ba i^t^ned iii p^wladn to its length; so that when the 
• :itt .• tHa ’ ecliptic, appears to vibrate brigSwards and 
forwards in a 8tmghtfine, going and returning ®ee in each 
yboiv .. ' ■•:.•$-• ■ 

If the star be on the SOlsticial colure, the points p and q 
W$1 , be the equinoxes, and ft and m tho, justices, The 
aberration witi <x>^ at the solstices, and 

least at the jtjtiinoxes. We shall refer to this ease presently. 
The stari^ppear to Us to on a large sphere, of which 

f .are'at thd 'centrejl'’ '[^oe Jotakknt Motion, Sphere.] 
e may represent the phenomenon on a common globe by 
drawing a small ellipse or oval round the star, the major 
axis of which is parallel to the ecliptic, and the figure of 
which is more or less flattened as the star is nearer to, or 
further from, the ecliptic. The major axis will always be 
an arc of 41 ", and the minor axis will bo 4 i n multiplied by 
the mw of b ft m or the star’s latitude. 

Previously to •Entering upon the quantity of aberration, 
we shall give some account of the discovery, which is one of 
the most remarkable in the history of science. The argu- 
ments for the motion of the earth, though tolerably conclu- 
sive, were yet principally derived from the greftti simplicity 
of this hypothesis in comparison with others, since all the 
phenomena then observed could be equally well explained 
upon the supposition, that the other planets moved round 
the sun, at the same time that the sun moved round the 
earth. It remained, therefore, to find 1 some experimentum 
cruris* some phenomena, which admitted of no other ex- 
planation except what could lie derived from the earth s 
motion. The first idea which gug^esto d itself to astrono- 
mers was, that if the earth really moved, the stars would 
appear to change their places ; though they did not count 
much Upon this, since they knew that the distance of the 
in^ht be so great, that the whole diameter of the 
WtVs orbit would do too email a change of position to 
cause any perceptible change of place. [Sec Parallax.] 
I'd illusti^ate this, suppose that when the earth is at q, we 
look at the s^tr in the direettop qo, and when It is at p, 
in the directum pf. Draw pft parallel to qg. The «$$#: 
tator. who imagines himself at rest, will, if he obBfcrvesrtfie* 
star at these two epochs, see a difference of position cor- 
rosppnduig to the angle hpf, at least if the distance of 
the star be not so great as to ronder that angle imperceftlble 
to his instruments. Tins, however, will take place in the 
plane passing through the star and pq, whereas the effect 
of aberration takes place in a plane i^fpenclieular to that 
plane, Picard, Hook, and FlamsttSt hud all observed 
slight epngb* ity the popkion xff the stars ; but seeing that 
in a ^ir^ndiflereht 0 hth tb^hich would have 
been caused by;^re j»|^h s bnly, they iii not appear 

to have aovanoed any otttKt eJig^iktion. " In ms.Braflloy, 
ohj®if at Oxlbi*i, and afterwards 
son of Locked 

1 lor in^tomrmg 
“ ,4ifcSL sector [see 


• 'SiridliSh^l^nfessdr of 

Astronomer Royal, 

well-Kiiowh friend of 
■ TV »08t . 

verj- ffmffl aiigles was, at tK#t 


ZtoiTtiSacrSa], and telosSope 

* feet long, made W 

aftosts tins country 1ms , erobted. at 

" ^dimMow of Mblyt$$$^ 

^stance .-from’ 

i the fcpnifch being det^nnined by 1 
nept ht^mg a very smalL rahtro, 
om tbe muth, and tbo one cho^n 
# ; :'IJTOb<nris, yydhch haj>p6m to m 




^ md ife 

no mfetioh; wbM ^ " 
the stars, publil 
riiprteeents ^ Dmcdhii; #a 

of the path whieh it 

'■the .stkrie.'Semth 

distance was also measured, rixice the i 

both points of the merid] . ^ .... 

colatxtude of the place* [1See l €oitt»LE.»ik^^i ’ 

adding the difference i»tweeh M ahd 
^.^meridionid «©i^tb distance .irtefe-'te' 

fe 'obtain its polar distance. t& M* 4, s n^re^hts 
mean place of the star, and Oi^ea the ticihdy 

a circle, described by the itar lift 0h6 year. The readbr 
must imagine this circle placed in thft h0|ifoh^ afid the 
line ps bent over his hCad, so that z is- 
p the pole. We muif now she# how tb find tW jidihf f 
of the ellipse t s aw t answering to XM ftm 
periods of the year— fiitobly^^ and equihoxe^ 

Referring back to fig. $> m We frnally placed : tfed 

spectator at s, the sun will describe the Circle 

wliich tho earth really describes ; ^tat^s, as the earth moves 
from <2 to n t the sun , will fipnekr to move from p to t. 
Hence, when the earth is at q, the aberration^ Throwhig the 
apparent place of the star toWjpas sh, 90° before the earth, 
throws it also towards a line 90* behind the sub's apiparetii 
place. Let k, fig, 5, be the earth, w v s A the apjmrent cK>ttT8e 
of tho stiti or the ecliptic, kp the axis of the eartm AMvrrtlfe 
eijuatpr ; whence, if theymn move in the dfvvction indicatecl 
by the arrows, vis the vernal equinox, & the sUfmner Bolstieo, 
A the autumnal equinox, and w the winter solsfcicey Tte 

Fig- 4. . Fig- 5. 

p - r ■ 
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circle which bounds the whole fl&Ufe is the solstitial cohere, . 
and as tlie star 7 Draeonis is very nearly on that coture, we 
will suppose it to l>o at s. Let z hb the. zenith , 

that is, let him be on" such a part of the esJrth that the 
plumb line falls in the direction the point z will > by the 
motion of the earth, be carried round the dotted circle. The 
meridian is tho moving circle passing through p and z, and 
as the figure stands* (lie real star ah d the |>ole of tlm eclip- 
tic are on the meridian. FiM, let the rimtehe the vernal 
equinox, hr let the sun appear at v ; then tdSifi'omt w being 
90° behind v, the stay win kppear to be thrown towards w* 
and its apparent place is v. Sitoflariy; ^ a, and w are the 
apparent places corresponding to a* and w, the dotted 
part of the ellipse being supposed to bfif bent over on the 
other side of the sphere. Fig, 4 h taken from Jig* 5, and is 
tho course of the star, as it will ^ appear to the spectator 
at £, sqp being bent, so that k is over bis head, ai|4,|i 
behind him. Let us now suppose him in the sitotoion ipf 
Bradley, with art instrumowt capable only of i^easuring ' 
changes in the polar distance, the ' ^me being tWwintor 
solstice. As the star apjiears to nmye from tt’ to which 
takes place between tldi|phd the 

distance will increase ffohi day • the ycrnul 

equinox will decJfcwse, and cbipmpe,:^) do so Until the 
autumnal equinox ; after which, it will increase again till 
the Winter solstice. This is ^ precisely the phenomenon 
obsorved .by : first su^ected^ iW it krose 

from BOEBiLe. i rre or dm’Hlion of the 
plumb line, ami ; aftofy^ards frefia, sbme riittt&um, or copical 
motion of the T&se, .h<rweyeTi he totifhd ; , 

Ht' account toy ttm jM(er setting up 

stiiiment, fiRd, ; frymg &e^.ifi-:^her'i^ H st^# v b^,, bv;, 

not toM ui • 


M 
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discovered by 

combined with tbafl 

earth, produce Lottie variation in the apparent pl#e ; OEf a. 
star. Following up r tMft idea, be found that it was frilly 
sufficient to account for the deviation he had observed . {%$ffe 
P : • • why the idea Of a pa*pMnat;i)t 

' ! Tipfifife : iii a ster, arising from the earth'# bhang© gf 
plaee.did not withdraw his attentfoh for a moment, ^though 
t^ 0 4 'ttdpO^T the- scirh^l3^^exi«tenoe : of such an irregu- 
larity tos the primary motive of his observations, . >;./•, 

X) Tm greatest aberration, as we have observed, is parallel 
to the ecliptic, is the greatest semidiameter of the appa- 
rent tt^ua^^ of a star. This ought to be the same, 
^ififtiC rnys which come from them move with 
tie ftaitod velocity. Hitherto it lias not been discovered that 
the greatest aberrations of different stars differ by more than 
foay reasonably be imputed to instrumental errors; wo 
must therefore conclude that, as for as we know, the light 
p? every star moves with the same velocity'. Bradley made 
|he gb&ktest aberration %e u ; others have deduebd different 
values^ varying from to 20*7 / ; but the result which 
appbari' mhst entitled to confiaenfce, is that deduced by 
3$r. JLichardson, Assistant Observer at the Royal Observa- 
GifeenWich, foomirtore than four thousand observations, 
frifr ’'which be received the gold medal of the Astronomical 
Society! He makes the aberration to be extremely near to 
; whicft^esult is the mo^e entitled to confidence, as it 
8oe$ hot differ more than one-tenth of a second from the 
mean of kli the results previously obtained. 

It is^ well known that solar light is composed of several 
colours, which admit of separation from one another. The 
light 6f foe starsis also compounded of several colours; 
for though different, tinges predominate in different stars, 
no one gives a perfectly pure colour. The phenomenon of 
aberration proves that these different lights move with the 
same velocity; for two lights, moving with different veloci- 
ties from the same star, would give different quantities of 
aberration ; that is, would make differently coloured images 
of foe star in different, places, that image being nearest to 
the rball pl^etoffoe star, the colour of which moves with the 
greatest velocity. But as no indication of such an appear- 
ance Is obserTOile in the very best telescopes, we are, there- 
fore^ bound to conclude, that all the different coloured light 
or which white light is composed, moves with the same velo- 
city. For the determination of the velocity of light from 
the aberration, see the article Ltght. || 

We have liitherfco considered only the case of a star 
which has no motion df its own ; let us now take thatpf a 
planet, comet, or the moon, which moves while the eOrth 
moves. Let the planet move from a to a , and the earth 
from k to €j in the time which it takes the 
digift, to move from the planet to the earth. 
vTforii, by vfoot has been said, the earth at e 
receives the ray ac, which is imagined to be in 
^ he; and if the planet had re- 

at a, a<?» would have been the 
abemitibn, or the ahgle Contained between its 
true arid Jits apparent direction . Butin the 
ri^tiwhde k the? planet has moved to o, and if 
^ .instantaneously, would 

ap^ar^ ea? Hencf? aen k the aberra- 

tion: that is> to the fomier angle, the planets motion round 
e, -dn^ng foe /passage of the light, mhftt be added or sub- 
tracted, accprawfg a.8 : fo$ ^earfo arid planet move in the 
cqri trw pir iriauie directiqjw. The! greatest aberration of 
Mereuly is. nearly ufoe that of trie moon only two- 

thirds Of a Oeioorid. To foi/un, which has no motion of its 
own, the rule for g ecliptic may be applied; 

recollecting, however, that '90m -line . drawn from the sun to 
the earth is always at right angles, or very nearly so, to the 
direction of the earth’* motion, the aberration is always at 
its greatest value, or ricaje^l so, .anA$$ji©arly 201", 

In the preceding account we hwe emitted two circum- 
stances, which would only have perplexed the reader : firstly, 
every star changes its place account of the precession of 
the equinoxes. [See Precession.] Thftf ; wat known to 
Bradley, who Was, therefore, obliged to allosv for this change, 
before lie coSfd preterid to assign that arising from atoy other 
pitoomeh^^ motion °f the earthy not being 

^l&tidn imistlM on that account lib© effbeti 

of this will be seeri&i the ai^ksle RanircnoN. A ^ J 
ABERRATION, in Optics, The most perfect minor, 
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pm$ f 
^#ri v&w 
|n the way of ; 
lbrju||/adopted, Of w 
returning to a point 
derives so many of t. 
pmntrimage. & formed atihdj 
most rays are collected » crille 
at which a ray cuts aiiy lfoe _ pao^|: 
called its aberration fespeet to 
sion of this subject,' sbe'itK^s. , A|aiih: 1 ^WMppit'iilp^ 
through any transparent mediuim Wye 

different foci; for the cause Idif;, ^hlcib: ^ 

Achromatic. The aberrations ''arising r ^ thfe^vtwo' 
causes are generally known by foe names ^ 
aberration W chromatic ab&fratiori . : 

ABERYSTWITH, a fownondte^tof^ 
in South Wales, near the outlet of |fie joiTit KtrCairis bf fo^ 
Y stwith und RheicBol, over foe latter^pf which rivers, abl^j 
their junctidri', is a neat stone bridge, tt was formerly de- 
fended by walls arid by a castle, but these ^npir'iri'-rfttt#. 
The streets ufc narrow and ill paved, and tb© horiaefc covered 
with the black jlate of the country. It is ri^usy ^acp j rind 
in addition to its commerce, arid its fisheries of crid, wMtjng, 
herring, and mackarel, some woollen mapt^ctnres are 


carried on, and small vessels rimlt Its* ex 


tire woriVIeri 


goods, calamine, lead ore, arid pig lead ; its imports, coal* 
iron, and the articles of^brdinary consumption, ft has also 
become of late a place of resort for sea-bathing. The har- 
bour is inconsiderable, and u bar keeps out vessels of iriuch 
size. The vessels belonging to the port amounted, in 
(according to a Parliamentary Return) to 120, with a tonnage 
of Charles I. established a mint here for coining 

silver, chiefly for the payment of the neighbouring miners ‘ 
the money was stamped on both sides with' the feathers, to 
show that it was coined in Wales. It has a national school. 
Population, in 1831, 4128. Aberystwith, in conjunction 
wi th Cardigan, Lampeter, and Adpar, returns one member 
to Parliament. Aberystwitli is 39 miles N. E. of Cariligtm, 
and 208 W. N. W. of London. lit. 02° 24' N ., long. 

4° 5' W. ■ ■ ' 

ABETTOR. The etymology of this word is somewhat 
uncertain ; it may ho .derived from the Saxon bet,an % to push 
forward, or incite. An. abettor is an instigator or setter 
on— one that procures another to culrimit a crime. If tin 
abettor, or, os he is foeti usually termed, aider and abet- 
tor, be present at the timetfbf committing the crime, he is 
treated as a principal ; if absent, he becomes an aeties- 
s ary before the fact. [See Accessaries.] It is to he ob- 
served, that the presence spoken of is not necessarily an ac- 
tual presence within sight or hearing of the fact for foere ate 
circumstances of connexion with the principal actor which 
foe law will construe into a presence, although, in fact, the 
party may have been absent, as in tha'eas<$ 
commits a robbery or murder* while another keeps #atch or 
guard at some convenient distance. Here foe keeping watch 
n such a mrect assistance in the commissfori of tjfc tfeio as- 
will amount to a constructive presence. » 

Aiders and al>cttor» are distinguished from tlie aWbluto 
perpetrators of a crime by being denominated pririitijpals in 
the second ttogree, whilst the latter are called principals in 
the first degree. Formerly, foe punishment of ririhcipkls iu 
the two degiocs wa3* iri' most cases, differimt ; hut riow, by 
the statute 7 and s George IV., cap; 29, principal# in foe 
first and second degrees, gnd aecessari^ before' thefoct, are 
all. made liable to foe same punishment > : ^ 

ABEYANCE is a legal term derived ftom i^ri^Fiferich 
bayer, to expect. It is used with reference to a f^hold 
or an inheritance; and the expression that foe frorihold or 
inheritance is in abeyance, impoi^ 4hat iswrih^^ ^ or 
inheritance is not vested in aay-orie,'bp^ ' ’ 

suspense, ready to des<^eml upon, van (l ye«t iri th<( (if 

any such there bo), w^o shall fiirit fill fo^rihaiiftt'rir^^uired 
by tlm particular quality of the esfoto. Tliis 4 feptriise of foe # 
freehold or inheritance; especiany of fori foriner, is so 'Pepug- 
nunt to the general principles pf fon laws which re^latei foe 
tenure of land in England, foiri III s riot allowed Except where 
it % unavoidable. By the old law of fols it liras 

always necessary that scan© yersow , 

as the repreuentat^e -.df tb^^foe or ffri^l^m^arg© 

of the foudai duties» aml fo answ^ 13^^ 

be brought for the fief; "and bv 'aSu'metfrii’ WW&W'Wm 




idscm^ never ba in abeyance, Still 
the 

ante banging to of lands 

J .Q&ercorpQrations sole, the inkerit&Hce 
rahe inabey anise* as no oho cw^lpd^r 
he entitled to &Sro\|h4a. an estate &i 

«!■• .iMk a _* _ * *.• -rfp .' ,.i.- .■ .. a x_ . 'ABn. -!»*!’ .1 


>nus Finns itself ; but modeinhotamsts have 



^though .he possesses a right to present to 
....... - * ; , ...„ - , direct interest Irf^^ lgcntt annexed tbit 

. - .In- this ease r 4f|pi law acknowledges h necessity that the 
freehold or inheritance shoufilfor i time bein suspense or in 
abeyance, always discouraged as 

much os pof^htft., k ? i4 is never permitted by the law to lie 
abated by the voluntary ao^^of parties. Therefore if a roan 
grant land in such that the /reeholdhyould., if the 

3*!^^ be in abeyance, the law comes 

?$ru^d ind declares pacTdeed granting #ch an estate to be 
V#d ; and if the graftt bn so framed fb$$:tli^ inJicritance 
would he in ahoy Alice, the law declares that the inheritance 
shall remain in the person making the conveyance. The 
bisect of this rule, of Jaw is to prevent the possibility of the 
freehold subsisting for a time without an “owner, an evil 
which it guards against with the greatest vigilance: and 
therefore, in the case last put, land is so granted that 
h^powlbi^ death hf one person there may he no 

one otherwise entitled to' tah:p immediate possession, the law 
appoints the grantor to supply the*gap, if any should occur ; 
and though he had, as he considered and intended, parted 
with all his interest, another rule of law, which will be more 
fully considered in treating of contingent remainders , then 
steps in andgives him the land for ever. Titles of Honour 
are also sometimes said to be in abeyance, as where the per- 
sons next in inheritance, to the last possessor, are several 
females, or co-parceners. In this case the title is not ex- 
tinct but is in abeyance; and may be revived at any time at 
the nomination of the king, who bv his prerogative is said to 
be the fountain of honours and dignities, Seyeral instances 
of the exercise of this prerogative are on record both in 
ancient and modern times, [See 4 Coke upon Littleton 1 1 65, a 
notes If., 17.] 

ABIB, the, first month of the Hebrew year, now more 
generally koossgm by the Chaldee name Nisan. This month 
is first, mentioned by , name in Exodus xiii. 4. 4 This day 
caino ye out in the month of A bib ;/ and in the second verse 
of the preceding chapter it is appointed to be the beginning 
of the year. * 

On the 14th of this month, in the evening, the groat 
festival of the Passover commences, according to the precept 
ih , Exodus xii. 18. 4 In the first month, on the fourteenth 
day of the month, at even, ye shall cat unleavened bread,’ 
&c* At sunset the paschal lamb is killed, the use of un- 
leavened bread begins, and all servile labour ceases. W ,A 
shear of barjey was gathered on the evening of the 15th, and 
offered up on the 16th os the first fruits of the harvest. 
The reaping commences the next day. The eating of lih- 
. leavened bread finishes on the 21str '/ ■* 

Inthe calendar of the modern Jews, Abib is no longer 
the beginning of the year, its place being usurped Jjy Tisri, 
^Which was anciently the seventh month. Abib contains 
flirty days, aud must not begin on Monday, Wednesday, or 
JViday. In those cases where th(^ h^ginnirig would fall re- 
* gitiarly on oho of those days/ the Iphtrrence is obviated by 
addmg^ away a day of the preceding year. 

fiwt of the death of Joshua is celebrated on t he 26 th 
mon^*, u^ it should happen to be Sabbath, 
ien tue foat is postponed to the day following, or Sunday, 
v This month begins bn the firfct appearance of the new 
moon nearest the veinhl equinox, orthd 2 1st of March. In 
ma the first of Abib wiM be nil the 21st of March, on 
^ : 

The word Abib signifies 4 an ear qf coin f ind the montli, 
* y wtihoutdoufit, rOefiived its name season in which 

^ oc^ed* as the com was tfcpn in sar in Egypt and 

Abib is the name given by the ; ;Cc|i^\<^rifi(tions 

, p the** mbnt^ whwm on the £5th of J ^The 
Cootie mane is Snh>. ■■ ~ • 

ABiES. m BotaSy (tfetfir), a genua <f trees jftheeoni- 
> ferous tribe* WeB-known for the valuable timberlhtt^ pro- 

fonnetfy cxu&Mered 



wood 


■ 


l$8tof*ina 
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soun.%- y ; y^i. -jfe ; , . 

k AT*i|.XiJSfv V wnr stm ... 

and often, callous at $e#3£* 
a jagged membrane. : . i > & ;■ 

; PfiMAtBs. • Catkins »otoe#afc oyfiadS'' 
two-fiowered, imbmated, and freqi| 
externally a bractrn, which is either Ver; 
ened beyond the scales themselves, 

taper point. 4 >f . 

Conks more or less ^lindrical ; the scales imbrweM, afiiC 
woody, but not thickened at the extx^oiity ; 
in a membranous wing. 

Embryo about the length of the seed, with several closely* 
packed cotyledons, ,.v :S,y 

Trees of various sizes, usually with a straight, comical, tin* 
divided trunk, from which proceed spreading*^ 
drooping branches, arranged in a pyramidal msnnen $£<$$$ 
either solitary, or collected in htfle fascicles, deciduous or 
evergreen. 

From Pinus, or the pine-toe, the fir is tdiviously distin- 
guished by its more pyramidal form, and by its leaves 
arising singly from around the stbm, not by twos, or threes, 
or a greater number, trom gut of a .membranous shrill- 
ling sheatli, as well as by the;(f^^ fruetificatien 

above described. Its species mim fbur very natural tribes* 
of the first of which, the silver fir may be taken as the re- 
presentative ; of the second, the Norway spruce ; of the third* 
the larch ; and of the fburth, the cedar of Lebanon. As 
most of these are interesting either for the excellence Ofthdur 
wood or as objects of ornament, we shall briefly notice all 
that are at present known. Those who %ish for Jurillcer in- 
formation should consult Mr y J^mberfs Monograph of the 
Genus Pinus— L. C. Rickardft Memoire sur les Coniferes — 
Michauxs HUUrire des Arbres Forestiers de CAmcnque 
Septentrionale t 8fc. e; ( 

Sxcr. I. Leaves growing singly round the branches, and 
all turned towards one side.— S ilvers. f;. 

No. 1. Abies Picea, the Silver Fir (AbifApectinata, De 
Candolle FI, Fran^,, ii. 275^ Finus Picea, Linnceus Sp. pi. 
1420; Lambert, t. 40). Leaves arranged like the teeth of a 



comb gomewbtt emargifiiiite, of a whitish colour undern^tln 
Cones erect, with very blunt closely -pressed scales, which 

• In article Abiwi, aud lit 9 uttfi*qu«nt article of a »imilw dew?ripU<m, 
it will b« nece«8BTy to u*e »atue:tec)mic»l wotd» which 
unity to the «M0et wlio ,ia unacquolntod with tho tormw of Botany, tiswftr of 
«ach words m powUito w&U be duuloy«4 j «nd « ooinpleto Glo^rtiy of t 
will be given uadot Um iA 

- v. ^ v'V • : 
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are Mich shorter than thP indexed brafcteso. No. 5, 

• :J&4foiiYe ofthenlputtMM scftith$ft gtetrad . ■ 

Mumper in atenjr, - Its • fovourifo > ow wajvof nearly M' : hat4v: ' 

■■’ .^csahG^ii'. . ;PttHi*io and .in the forest of ' ., •; 

V Rubia, i in ^ ' Wlipte where it is found in all font wedge-shaped twa-tohp jagged 

its grandeut^ufen -glowing from 13040 ISO feet in height, bad* end terminate * : -" 

. tho name toiftoherrim (most beak-. |nfl§<^ 

; <®iy applied to itby-^ii-gil. This tree is readily ■ northern California; ' . 

by fs leaves having their points dtt turned towards the siy, The timber is said to be of exedlf^t ctiiiitlityi 

and being mealy Jndettietttlf ^ m\V ashy its long, erect, abottt;sht inches long. v ^ v- ;. A ‘ ; 

wflifeetj- ofl^ir cokrav, bristling with.,. No, 6. .l^seMWsr^; -tlie fPipijjKvSfSsa-- 
relfaxed taper points 3t the bracteao that ifebtenrl the scales; *eri, Pursh, Flat , Atner, Sept 2630 Sk^y^foh t$4*‘42), & 
It is the t^rencli. Planks of indifferent quality, ‘Leaves linear, emarginatc, silvery-whti|»ttAtH» • ■ €onbk 

on account nf tMeir softness, are sawn from its trunk, which obfopg, squarrose. ; jjracteoD sotnewhat Imy, inv©r»c}| cor- 
4*0 |rieldt^ Bd^undy pitch and Stmaburgh turpentine. dale, mucronate, rQl\ex&<L\ Lambert*- A 
Vox Itk vSiicoes^iUt cultivation In this country it requires tains of Carolina and Peims^yania. Pursh is ,tW cx^y 
strong land, such os will suit the oak, and a sheltered situa- boiunist who appears to have iSfeh this species in its lurtfep, 
tfoh | it will then becomo a very large tree. From a com- situations. Abiding to Mr. Lainbgrt it is little more thmi 
uxunication to Mr. Lamberts it appears that trees have been a shrub, seldom exceeding ten foo|||ted more 
■f ^led which, at 100 years of og& contained six loads, or at least in this country, much under that ■Iidght®- ; ;5fjw# , ';-K : - 
240 cubic feet, of timber. It is said bv some to grow slowly botanist cot)istder®t well suited for lawns and pleasure- 
for the first fiftoenyears, but afterwards with great rapidity; grounds in silUatwfes where it is Wanted to br^Jt partierttbr 
A plant in Wotrorh Pork is recorded, to have grown forlio lines, but i#t to interrupt the view. A fme^eixhen exists 
years at the rate of Ope foot in height and nearly three in the nursery of Mr. Lee, at Hammersmiths; ■; . ■■ 
and a half cubic .foot peir annum. Its trunk sometimes No. 7. Abies Webbiana, WeWs Fir (Pfeus Vyobbiona, 
arrives at 150 foot" lift height; and six foot in diameter. Wullich, Cut.; Lambert, t. 44 ; Pimia speclabilis, Lam 

Antiquarians, not wmsidenng that this plant is the real berth Leaves linear, solitary, turned 

ahies pulcherrima of VivgiL and of the Roman authors, one wav, silvery-white bencathiWith a deep -#ic§- ; :iit.tiie e^r ' 
have lost,thomselv^^||E|^in .‘l^fempts to reconcile the do- tremity. Cones oblong^ crock. Obtuse, with very broad, 
clamtion of Caesar^#®), tbit he found in Britain all rounded, even scales. A^tordi^ to the account of Captain 
the trees of Gaul, except the beech and, ahies, with the Webb, who first discovered it, this remarkable species attains 
well-known fact that fir-woOd is. abundant in our ancient the height of eighty or Ninety feet, with a diameter near the 
mosses, and has been met with bven beneath the foundations grou nd of three or four feet. Its wood seems to be valuable ; 
of Roman roads. What Cmsar meant was, no doubt, that in India it is used by plane- makers. From wbkt has been 
he did not meet with the silver fir in Britain ; of the pine he reported of its general appearance, it is probably one of the 
says nothing, and therefore it is to bo presumed that he most interesting species iha£iftas yet been discovered, In- 
found it, * * habiting the colder regions of northern India, and found' 

No. 2. Abies Sibinra, the Siberian Silver Fir<PinusSibi- among a llora that is more Siberian iu its character than 
rica z0 Piruis Pichta of the gardens). Scarcely anything Indian, there can be no reasonable doubt of its being well 
certain has been published of this tree, which, according to able to wtth&tgnd the rigor of the winter# of this country. 
UnneBUs, Mr. Lambert* and others, is the same as the Abies Plants that have been obtained for our garden*, within the 
picca, our No, 1, but which^&ussian botanists distinguish as last few years, have art air of health and robust strength 
a particular spe^nOs. GmeHn describes it as a native of all that promises most favourably for its introduction as a 
parts of Siberia as for as 58° N. lat. in mountainous regions, common forest-tree. They arc, however, UM‘ the Norway 
especially^ ^ in the uiJpe*’ country lying between ,|lie Irtisch spruce^ and many others, not adapted to bear&st after tlmy 
and the Ob, where H forms dense woods. The Russians call have once begun to grow. High and d^tat^6,. where tbe 
it pichta, ox fir, ' late frosts of spring are little folt,wo^ld, it is to he presumed, 

No. 3. Abtes gremdt s t Gore at dpifonnan FiF^nus gran- be the most eligible for exporiuient:-, upon its imturalixation. 
'dig , , Douglas and ^Leaves long, namftV, Very blunt» The natives call it oumur. 9: i\n& extrqpt «u indigo or purple 

whitish beneath, all turned One way. Cones oblong, 'erect, pigment from tho cones, which are represented in Indian 
rather curved, with very broad, uneven, downy scales, which drawings as strikingly beautiful. . 

are longer than the braetcoc*. — FouU^; by Mr. Douglas, in No. 8. Abies Canadensis, the Hemlock Spruce Fir (i|fe 
low, moist Valleys in northern California, where it attains chaux, Histoire , vol. i„ p. 137, t. 13; Pinps Canadensis, 
tho height of 200 feet. The wood is Soft, white, $pd of iu- Lambert, t. 45 ). Leaves flat, arranged irregularly in two rows , 
forhi^:; quality. Cones from three to four inches long; when young, downy as well as the young slender branches, 
brttetem very abort* jagged, two lohed, with a short inter- Cones very small, ovale, sharp pointed, with rainier afc^ 
mediate pointy « evoni enthe seules: seeds very taall.-^Tlie tftosf northerly 

No. 4, AttfeiB#Uairim, ihQ Bal^it^feiilead Fir (Abios Bal- situdtTph in whiedi this tree is found is about Hudson s B^yt 
®amifora, Mi chaux, Hist., vol. i. tab. 14 ; Piuus Ihvl- in lat. ^1°. Near Quebec it forms extensive forestn 

samea, IMMert, t, 41). Leaves ®, silvery-white beneatb, Nova BVotia, New Brunswick, Vermont, ^ ^ and the, Upper 

••jeiniir|pinistA' at the point,, all euhed fowards of Now 'Hampshire, it is extremely common "• ' 

the uppet side. Cones cylindrical, ollfong, erect, purple, middle and southern states it is cojifitied 
-.Hath' . rounded, even, undivided — Found, along with ghanies and their dependent ridged where . ihilfojraife' 

Abie* w^xiaud^ alba, m the eoide^%arts of North America, the sides of torrents a pd the, bleakest situations. I|;is^a^pdc 
C l^ut alWav^ in detached individuals, never in large masses, species, rising to the h$«|ht .of seventy W 

It extewm also along iho ri$$$ of tho AUeghanies as far measuring from two to three feet in diartfoter;' Jt r ,^Jw^iN6‘h: 

* as the'-or^ita - Of -tho' inountaifii<jAf -Nortlr Carolina. It forms to be of slow growth, not arriving St its Ml drmep^iunA ih ; 

a small ,rarelv :®^. than -.forty ; foo<.'lngh,%ith; • less, than 200 years. When fVom twenty 

a diameter of flora twelve inches. The cones ar^ Tiigh its form exceedingly elegant, but wheriv6ld;i^^i||.? 

four' ot- five • inches' 'kmgVttthl Awil- tttt inch in diameter. Its limbs are apt to be^rent and broken by winds 

wood is light, of a pale yellow colour, and hut slightly resi- ami thoir nuked stumps sticking out l>e>oud,tho ybtp^iinA, 

nous ; it is of little value, arid is chiefly Split up into staves verdant foliage, give the 4uees an aU* • ‘ ■ 

V ^for ilsh4j»arreU, for. which, however, It if less fit than the decay. The wood is of little value, . 

; Weymouth pine and the red Variety of pe hfol k spruce fir. durable : it is ehiellV employed, for- 

The English name has been given in ct>n60qncnce of a it 1 - and for coarse in-door \york, ,"t The bark is 
^rabfonco beWon the elkr, tmnspdrfcnt greenish -yellow able for tanning ; inixpSyrith oak-bark, it wi 
iuq^nhue^ud&h o from numeroui cy6ts in its better than oak-bark; ^ It bears clipping AVelk ; cmd 

nark* and the Bahpip ■Gilead of thi^hopst i# is commonly is therefore adapted, tho. yew, to th© ponstnictfon’ of 
ltnoum under dbfe name of Cmadian balsam , . live-fepees. ^ A great deal of the ossen^ of E^prucjo iiJ exr 

land this ^v:-a. sinalL tfoo of very ornamenM a})fipar- traeted from its shoots. ; : ^i0>Kr0k : 

unco, when 'y4#ft bn the skirts of plantations, but it wely No, 9. Abies BtummUma* the Deciduous >■., 

actpitres any ;■ Jfhe finest plants am said ^ Brunoniitil^h^^.^ Plumt. rari/ir. 247 ; ? 

bo at Lbn^lekt, PCduiuosa, iLfpirnrh t 40). Loaves ffot, SiAupied 
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Jwi&n byihe n«nof i(o?if«A»% n and d^tu^': tejiw> *M* ■ 

J/l<W‘0W | ^tj -oe^gevenQ'vyr ei|^^»||’; 

Sniytp&^and » Sltoi(f, w ,i«i^'|NtaW» picw.by the jp'll&uHg 

M»l. leaves tttaufc wa wcli loag, felliiig oft Boost irtwftjfely ramwlie4 %> Jgiteuiaffe ^fS^pWJgfV 
: jg #y onrlypoi»^K«l *o oxwedittgly botanist Smebn. When growing MUgfe 
., Zmrf^. a ^ ^u. id%hiOgt ghaka of the rate from Other trees, this forms one of the wfl fo^WW 


an, inch loh| 
minute scale* 


is 8t#eieirt to (tetac^i them ; ym •oitfecta that cap be imaipnea, witli it* lorn, 

• hrisM Cone not above touching the vary ground, and its regularly pyi^mafci 

Iona* pile l)rowa»^P^y smooth, with several tot in other fiitoalio ns, in w^re 

alorht its base ; tEPfccales ovate and very obtuse, crowded and deprived of their low brato^ J?f h* 


subtended bv a eboit Mney-shaped braetea.,4ilSeeds very Ught and air, it becomes, after nine dr ten yepC a 
The^weed is liabl<fto warp, on ganfc plant of little value except to be cfut jbr ^olies. 


an tnelv 


wbioh aceount it ia not omployed. * 

Sacred Mexica|®u^(#5tafem<?wtf. 
in Mmiaifh. v>M ; Bind* feligiosa, Hum^mt and ifwn&, 
vol. ii. p. 5 ; Lambert, t # Young 
branches quite afijaatb. Leaves arranged in two rows, sharp 
pointed, covered beneath with a glaucous bloom. — Found by 
Humboldt on. the lower hills of Mexico, between ^lasatla 
and 'Chil paia§$ngo, at. an elevation of 4000 feet. Dcppe anil 
Seined© finnm itlapon tlie' Md mountains of Orizaba, at the 
highest limit of arboreswsr^^pgetal^ii. It is described as 
a lolly tree, resembling Abiefp^ea and balsaniea, from which; 
it m dktiugtiisbed by its sharp-minted Ipves. The flowers arc 
unknown. The branches are used for Itlorning the churches 
in Mexico. According to Mr. Lambert, the cones are like 
those of thd‘'ocidar of Lebanon, hut smaller, and almost 
black. The Mexicans cult it oyamd. From specimens 
brought by Mr. Graham from Mexico, we should snjmpse 
this to be U very beautilUl tree ; tbb leayes aie longer, and the 
branches more slender than those of any other of the Silver 
tribe. "v.,-- 

No. H. Mm hirtetfatho Hairy Fir < Finns h^lla, J/wm- 
holdt and Kutitk, A%>; gen. et ykjfi. ii. Young 

branches covered with hairs. Leaves arranged in two rows, 
flat, acute, covered with glaucous bloom beneath. — Known 
only from the it^lhplelo account of Humboldt, who Stand 
if '^n the moufeins of Mexico near El Guufda, between 


Guchilaque afitflie My of Mexico, growing at an elevation 
of between 8000 and OOOOMeot. He describes it as a small 
tree, three Or limr times as high as a man. Its cones and 
Dowers are wholly unknown. The leaves are about an inch 
and a quarter long. 

No. 12. Abies Smith! ana,, the Indian Silver Fir (Pinus 
v ' ; V Smithiana, Waliich . Plant. 

' As. rarior., vol. % p, 24, t. 



[Norway Spruce Fir.] 



m perfection, and occasionally it arrives at its greatest per- ; 
feefckm in this ikmntry, ^acquires a staiijr© of 150 fbet; fia 


2-16). Leaves slender, four- wood is white colour, of a fine even gram, and^ecy', 
cornered, whitish beneath, durable: in the market ft Is known under tlio name of white,, 
a little turned towards one or Christiania deal. InNorway it arrives a|^ matQrity in 
side. Cones erect, ovate- seventy or eighty yeark|®ites' of siftfe an ago what are 
oblong, with ohovate, roUhd- usually cut Sown for e^^pjttion, and each yields on an 
ed, even scales. — A native of average three pieces of trlpfer, clever) or twelve foot. long, 
the mountains next the Hi- The sprufcc is readily known by its leav*& of one uniform 
malayeb, where it is called dull grepn colour, spf^ad ecpially round the branches, and 
by^ the natives raga. A tree by its Idng peudant ctoes, ; ; 

ofenonnous size, with nearly No. 2. AoiedorimtaJis, the Oriental Fir (pinus mientalis, 
oppose branches, covered Linn. sp. pi , 1421 ; Lambert, t. 39), Loaves very short, uni- 


op|X)^ite branches, covered Linn. sp. pi. 1421 ; Lambert, t. 39), LtxiVcs very shoit, uni- 
with Short down, and so ar- formlyimbricatedr qUadnihgul^fc ith a callous noint. Co?ms 


ranged as to form generally ovate, cylindiical» ,: pen!|^ 0 ^ s * samevimi rhqmhnid. 

Swoirowa. Leaves dark green, To botanists tjhis is ktiown by a %ure published by 

from an inch to an inch and ~l%' Lambert after a drawing |y Aubriet, the cpl^r^teS 
ahalf ip length. Cones from draughtsman, who acconipani^a Tdumcfort in his |pumcy to 
to six inches long, brown, the Levant It was fbund by that traveller m the mouniains 
and covered with south-east of Trebisond, above the convert- pf SL John. It 
bloom. Seeds has been subsequently met witji to Russia^ botanists m the 
Nothing more is woods of Mingrelia, and near by w Ouseley ; 


a' feuH bloom. Seeds has been subsequently met with by Russian botanists in the 
Nothing more is woods of Mingrelia, and near r ^i|SlKs by Gore Ouseley ; 
ktoiM of this plant which is but litUo has been added to pitt knowledge of the species. 


g in g^Val- 


tP^#ihe In 4 faui Sltot Firq 


singly' taunClhe . 

and all spte vol. i. n. 13$. 
, gpRUCfis. ■ ' • •. rather flaucc 

" No. 1. Abies cornered, sou 

Norway Spruce Fntt^Pipal ' towards the i 

Linn . sp>pK 142!), Lbkves accordihgjto 


The young branches are The loaves are 

very short and dense. Tjlixfa CMies ,iwo. ■' sm^fl and pendulous, 
; of in 'Ovate,, tapering ftg S |fe-' v ^ 

Ni k alba, mqlvnihi Spruce Fir XMickaux, Hist. f 
vol. L b. 136, L % Ftnus alba, LmnberL U3dh Leaves 
rather flaucous, spreading equally round the branches, murr 
cemerea, aomewtot oval, taperihg 

towards the pmnvwitE uudmded scales. 

cbldctr regions of North Aftenca » 
Mjeluw* ttdo^iiiotattTWiteo so far to tht north- 


: in lieuMbuVdw 


a s i . a 

«w&kshit Uto'own not <W# bfite 
firely, exceeding forty or My feet 
Be Wuish cast which charaoterfee* . 


Jo heicJQlj but ftiSo by the bluisn cast wnieu 

$ie ©Sage, gives it a iimcih lighter appearance 

than %e jShwf abies nigra : Richardson, htfwwcr. 


atatea that ii ms the iilost northerly tree observed in Ymfc 
.' journey.^ ^ timber is of inferior qoajpr,' 
l^pip tho fibres of the in water, the Dana- 

dians prepare the thread, which they sew together the ;■! 
bjhrch-bark that forms th% canoes. Its resin^* also used $o * 
render the seauns water-tight Mr. ^Lambert appears to 
have been mi^fomed ns to the essence of spruce being 
prepay bfanchcsof this species, which appears*! 

on the c^tr^ucy'^l&oth the statements of Mfoboux to be care- j 
fully rejected, because its leaves are thought, to impart an 
unpleasant flavour. The bark is said bo occasionally 
us^ fer bmning. Milton Abbey in Dorsetshire, and the 
pounds of the Earl ofTatikery2i© at Walton, are named 
% Mr. stations* where frne||peciiuens of this 

species '■ ' v ' : W- 

Jfo. ^ the Block, or Red, Spruce Fir 

t. 11| Pinus nigra a«rf rubra, 
Iritis t. 37 and 38). Leaves spreading equally 

round the stem, short, four-cornered. Cones ovate-oblong, 
cbtuse with ragged rounded scales. — Native of the most in- 
clement regions of North America, especially in swampy 
situations and in the valleys between ridges of low hills, 
where the soil is deep black and humid. In such situations 
are found the finest forosts of this species and there, although 
the trees are so crowded together as often ^ot to be more than 
fbur or five feet apart, the tinibe^ aiTiv^8 at the height of 
seventy or eighty feet, with a diameter of from fifteen to 
twenty inches. The firs in the larulscimos of northern 
scenery illustrating Captain Franklin's Polar Expedition 
are of this species, which, however. Dr. Richardson did not 
observe higher than (J5° N. lat. The trunk is remarkablo 
for the perfect regularity with which it diminishes from the 
base upwards. The head is of a regularly pyramidal figure, 
the branches spreading almost horizontally, and not in- 
clining towards the earth, as in the Norway spruce. The 
timber is of great value op account of its strength, lightness, 
and elasticity. It is employed for the yards of ships ; and 
in America, in districts where tlie oak it scarce, also for 
their knees : floors are occasionally laid With it, but it is frit 
well adapted for this usage, as the plonks are apt to split. 
From its young branches is extracted the essence of spruce , 
so well known as a usefui antiscorbutic in long voyages; 
and not from those of the Abies alba, according to Michaux. 
By some ft has been thought that North America produces 
a red as well as a black spruce, the former being of better 
quality than the latter; hut the researches of Michaux show’ 
that what differences exist are due exclusively to the influ- 
ence t>f soil, and have no dependence upon {pacific pecu- 
liarities. 

According to Mr. Lambert, the curious dwarf wpruce, 
called Pinm^ctanbranliana, is probably a variety of abies 
nigra. ; ^ £&:■ 

m 5, Abies Deuglasii, tWDeuglas Fir (Pinus taxifolio, 



"v'v, 

eartikfeittoas sculeit Kiucfe^oiter 
; «^ree-te^ 
t|e|tonnediate ones tauchlbnirar aihi A#e?S^ 

Douglas, thOMy^vem 

it Is found in immense %estein I^or&- West Anmrica frsW 
43 4^ $2° N. lat ' The trunM|jm^Ffr^ v ' two to ten feef fri 
dianwfter, and from If 0 tol Bf filK beight Occasionally it 
J^Cfcat still near J^rt 

[ Cfeorge, on the . ColombteTL v cry T lOT jifyft nt the - 

• baA,and 

feet in circumfeienee. Ajjk^vergr 
taper trunk, which when m k raugk rugged 

bark from six to nine irK^es thick, ofemding ip a clear 
yellow resin, and making extej^mt ftfel. The youtjg branches 
have their bark filled with weptacles of re^h, os iifetlte, 
balm of GSjpad. The timber is heayy, firm, of as deep a 
colottr as few, with very few and nbt in the feast 

liable to warp. We have a plank now beforeus, 
standing some ..yjprs' in a hot room, is as straight, and its 
grain as compact, as the first day ft.|^; ^plaxied. The 
growth is exceedingly rapid ; we have se^$?branch tferee 
inches in diameter which was not more 'ti^ls^ght, years 6)tL . 
The aspect of the young branches is. so that." 

they se^m as if they wore more nearly of the nature of a 
yew thdn of a spruce. In the alpfen ape Very 

prominent and bright brown. The cofr^ are^nufrkaMe 
for the long tridentate fyractftJ which stick dut for beyond the 
scales them twelves. • ,-,x; ^ 

A considerable nui%ber of plants m this important species 
are now scattered among the parks and woods of this foim- 
tiy, some hundreds having been raised and distributed by 
the Horticultural Society, It appears to suit this tdimate 
perfectly, and to be likely to prove more valuable' than even 
the larch itself, being evergreen, and fully as Mldy. 

No. 6. Abies Afrwgimt^th© Monrios Fir (Pinus Men- 
xiosii, Douglas , iMrnbert). Leaves very short, .rigid, rather 
sharp-pointed, whitish befe&tty ^pread^g.-avgularly iwqid ^ 
stem, very deciduous. Cones oblong, composed of very lax, 
ragged refuse, ovate, thin scales, much longer thau the 
narrow, serrated, concealed bractese. Buds ovate, acute, co- 
vered with resin.— A native of Northern California, where it 
was found by Mr, Douglas, who d%rib|pp) wood as being 
of excellent quality. The cones, which a#jibput three inches 
long, are extremely different from tho&b of Sny other speiaes. 
The branches, deprived of theifc, leaves, are covered with 
thin, hard, projecting buses, which give them a singularly 
tuberculuted appearance. C ? . 

Skct. III. Leaves growing in clusters ; deciduous. — 
Larches. 

By some botanists this section.is considered essentially 
different from Abies ; but the warn of any clear, dlftthtotivo 
charatiters, either in the mode of growth or the organs of 
fructification, induces us to concur with Lmnisiua, J ussieu, 
and Richard, in considering the larch the same;;ge|i^9'.^s 
the apru^. I'he leaves of the former are clustered % fiis- 
cieulated, merely in consequence of the univs9?«al tibn- 
dcvelopment of lateral branches; so that the leaves them* 
selves make their appearance without a pcrCcmtihle C^htepl 
axis. This is proved not only in the cedar ! of, Lebanotn but 
even in the larch itself, by numerous cases where the branehoa 
boing less abortive than usual, lengthen enough to disph^ 
their real nature. .. ' ^ ... V. 

No. 1. Abies Larix, the Common 
Monogr. Conif. 164, t 13 ; Pinus Lari^^ ^ 

Larix Euro|)»a, De Cand. JPZ, Pran^. % ' .leaves. el-hs* 

tered, deciduous. Cones ovate-oblong, 

the mountains of the middle of Europe, of Russia, and of 


Lambert ^ Id. t. 47 and48). 

sproadijig equally, deep groan, whitish bexteath, 


trees, delighting in dry ? elevated situations, wlfere It formfe 

vast, forests, sparingly intermixed with',|hte^ ; 

grows ve r y erect, with graceful dropping hranchi^ gra4 1 ^^ 

dimmislnng from the base U) 

regularly pyramidal ^>rm. In the snriqg, whfen its 

leaves have just bgi^t wit© h'fe, it has a pecuw^^rillit 

ycllowish-gifean wMcU is •■M: ^ 

our forests. Tfce Iflatts-itMK ‘ 

sively cultivated uponbari^ni exposed lanibothihEngted 

and Scotland, and it 1m been fouudon^ 

able of all trees to planter, provided 1he: ;lai^::.he ; ># 

drived ; but it 
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Jw' domestic but for myval 
in Scotland the Duke 
of Atl»di;; r ha| : '|^t^vit in imirierise quantities ; und it ap- 
pears, ftbra ^ that nobleman to the Horticultural 

Kodrityi that In, situations 1500 to 1600 feet above the 



[The. Lotah.) 


of the sea, he has foiled trees, eighty years old* that have 
each yielded six loads of the finest timber. Three varieties 
are mentioned by botanical writers ; of these the first is re- 
markable tor the young cones being pale green instead of 
crimson; the second Has a weeping habit; both these are 
natives of the Tyrol. The third sort is of a slow, stunted 
growth, and an inelegant appearance, leafing early, and very 
subject to in jury from" spring frosts ; it was raised by the 
Duke of Athol from A return gel seeds. 

Prom the boiled inner bark, mixed with rye-flour, and 
afterwards buried for a few hours in the snow, the hardy 
Siberian hunters prepare a sort of leaven, with which they 
supply the place of common leaven when the latter is de- 
stroyed, as it frequently is, by the intense cold to which 
hunters am exposed in the pursuit, of game. 

The bark of the larch is nearly as valuable to the tanner 
as oak -bark ; it also produces the substance called Venice 
turpentine, which flows in abundance when the lower part 
of the trunk of old trees is wounded. A sort of manna, 
called Brian^on manna, is exuded from its leaves in the 
form of a white flocculcnt substance, which finally becomes 
concreted into small lumps. 

It is believed that this species was the tt/tik of the ancient 
Greeks. The origin of the more modern word larix is un- 
certain. By some it is derived from the Celtic lar , fat, in 
allusion to its unctuous, inflammable resin ; by others from 
the Welsh Wir, wide-spreading: it. is, however* more likely 
to have been in some way connected with the word l 'am, 
which appears, from a very curious paper by Mr. Drummond 
Hay, read some time since to the Horticultural Society, to 
be the Beirbor name of a large coniferous tree found in Rif, 
or Er rif, and in all the higher sierras of Marocco. 

No, 2.. Abies microcarpa, the Red Larch Fir (Pinus 
mierocai'pa, Lambert, t. 50). Leaves clustered, deciduous. 
Cones oblong, small ; their scales erect, close-pressed, the 
upper ones much smaller than the lower. — A graceful tree, 
With much of the habit of the common larch, from which its 
very small cones, of a bright purple in the summon readily dis- 
tinguish it. — A native of North America. This $Ry no means 
so well adapted to the planters’ purposes ^ the comfnon 
larch, growing very much smaller. According to the Duke 
of Athol, who cultivated this in his larch-plantations in 
Scotland, trees, when fifty years old, do not contain one- 
third as many cubic feet as the common larch. The wood 
is tip heavy that it will scarcely swim in water. 


No. 3< Abm penduhi , the Black |-arch Fir (Pinus pen- 
dula, Lambert,, t. 49)..Leaves clustered, deciduous. *i3fceS 
oblong, with numerous ^reedingf scales, wlifebgr^ 
diminish from the hasp to the apex of the cones. Branches 
weak gnd drooping;.— A nath r e of North America, where it 
is found growing m a ^K- el^y soil, mixed with sand, m 
col|i mountainous districts' in this cotui* 
gn elegant tree, hav ing a good deal of resemblance 
to the* common larch, but beingJoFfcbftghter green colour, 
and much more graceful. The leading shoot will often 
begin to dreopat the height of fifteen dr twenty feet fremthe 
ground, and, after gradually acquiring a horizontal direction, 
will bend towards the earth so as to form a natural arch of 
great beauty. The wood is less valuable than that of the 
common larch, 

Sect. IV. Leaves growing in clusters ; evergreen. — * 

Cedars. 

No. 1. Abies Ce&rus , ..the Cedar of Lebanon Fir (Pimta 
Cedrus, LhmrruSy Lambert t t. 51). Reaves clustered, ever- 
green. Cories oblong, very obtuse, erect, with broad closely- 
paeked scales, which are a little thickened atthe margin.— 
Mount Lebanon and the vange of Taurus ate the native VjKite 
of this most stately and magnificent tree, which compensates 
for its want of height by its huge wide spreading aims, each 
of which is almost a t ree in itself. Accoming to uibillardifire, 
a French traveller in Syria, the largest of those now re- 
maining on Lebanon is, at least, nine feet in diameter : 
the trees are held in great, veneration* and a holiday is set 
apart for the feast of cedars. Its growth is far from being 
so slow as some imagine ; on the contrary, the observations 
of those who have cultivated it with care prove t hat it will 
vie in rapidity of growth "With almost any forest tree. It 
appears from Mr. Lymans’ inquiries that there is a tree at 
Highclcre, the seat of the Earl of Caernarvon, which, when 
fifty-eight years old, measured ten feet one inch in circum- 
ference at three feet from the ground. Cedar wood has 
the reputation' of being indestructible * instances have been 
named of its having been taken from buildings uninjured 



[The Odur of Lebanon.) 


after a lapse of two thousand years. Mr. LamberL however, 
remarks, with justice, that ‘in relation to JUeso properties, 
there is much vulgar error and confuSfak, the cedar of 
Lebanon being often confburided^with trees of different 
genera.’ Mr. Lambert .(»njecturef%lkt the Cedrus of the 
Greeks was the wood hmzontalis ; Sprengel 

refers it to the Jtwiper^§X#Mdrus ; but it appears highly 
probable, from some interesting observation s made at Tangier 
by Mr. Drummond Hay, that the indesl met i Ido cedar wood 
was the i>eautiftil, hard, deep-brown timber of Thuja arti- 
culate, the Sandarue tree (see Thuja). The wood o* Abies 
cedma produces deal qf very indifferent quality. 


No. 5 . 
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No. 2. Abies IkocUm* the Sacred Indian Fir (Pinus Deo- 
dara, Lambert , t. 52). Leaves evergreen, in clusters, acute, tri- 
ftugulur, stiff. Cones growing in pairs, stalked, ov*l, obtuse, 
erect; the scales closely packed, very broad, and nearly even 
at the margiri— -A native of the mountains of India near 
the town of Rohilcund, on tho alps of Nepal and Thibet, 
at a height of 10,000 or 12,000 feet, and also in the woods 
of Alnferah. A large tree, with a trunk about four feet 
in diameter, rosein hling the oedar of Lebanon, from which 
it differs in having it* pones upon stalks and its leaves 
longer and more distinctly three- sided , and also in the qua- 
lity of its timber. According to Mr. Moorcroft, from whose 
notes, in Mr. Lambert's monograph of the genus, wo borrow 
much of our infbrmation, the Hindoos call it the Devadara, 
or God tree, and hold it in a sort of veneration. Its wood is 
extremely durable, and so resinous that laths made of it are 
used for candles. Spars of it have been taken out of Indian 
temples, known to have been erected from 200 to 400 years, 
uninjured except in those ports which originally were sap- 
wood. Mr. Mootcroft procured specimens from the starlings 
of the Zein ool Kuddul bridge, in Ladakh, where it had 
been exposed to the water for nearly 400 years. Mr. Lam- 
bert says that its wood takes an excellent polish* being very 
close-grained, and perhaps the most valuable of the genus. 
A few plants are now growing in the gardens of Great Bri- 
tain, having been reared from seeds brought from India by 
tho Hon. Mr. Melville : they are too young ior us to judge 
of their suitableness to. this climate, but there is every mason 
to believe that they will be as hardy as the now common 
cedar of Lebanon. 

Two varieties, or perhaps nearly-related species, called the 
Shmlik and Christa rooroo, are mentioned by Moorcroft as 
natives of the forest* of Ladakh. 

To the species now enumerated, the following almost un- 
known kinds have to be added:— 

No. 3. Abies Kcmnpferi (Pinus Kiempferi, Lambert. 
Monogr „ Preface, p. vr,i. ; Pinus Larix, Thunbnrg. FI. Japan., 
p. 275), A native of Japan, found wild upon the mountains 
of Fako ; called by the Natives Leosi, or Kara maats Nami , 
according to Kminpfer. • 

No. 4. Abies Thunbcrgii (Pinus Thunbergii, Lamlwrt. 
Mtmogr.t Preface, p. Vii. ; Pinus Abies, Thanh. FI. Japan., 
p. 275). A scarce plant in Japan, where it is found oven in 
the city of Jeddo, according to Thun berg. 

No. 5. Abies Mami , (Siebold in vefhnnd. Bataev, ge- 
nootsch. xii., p, 1 2.) Found in Japan, as well as the two fol- 
lowing. Its wood is, accordipg to Siebojd, in great estima- 
tion on account of its whiteness and fine grain. 

No. 0. Abies Torano. Id. 

No. >7. Abies Araragi. Id. Wood brown; used fur various 
domestic purposes. 

The genus of resinous plants cglled Abies, which we have 
thus described, comprehend maht forest trees gf great im- 
portance ; and it will be, therefr>|ri|; proper to a low re- 
marks on their cultivation. Sumo of them,*''¥uch,.. ; as the 
larch, the Norway spruce, the silver Hr, and the balm of 
Gilead, are raised itt the nurseries annually in the open 
ground, in large quantities, for tho supply of our plantations ; 
others, such as tho cedar of Lebanon and the Douglas fir, 
are procured in much leas abundance, and are treated with 
morq-tJpfe, being usually kept in pot* until they are finally 
.committed in the earth in the situation they may lie subse- 
quently destined to occupy. 

All the species are increased by seeds ; they may also be 
propagated both by inarching and by cuttings ; but it is 
found that plants so ofetaiu^cl are either very shortlived or 
stimted, unnenlthy, and jnbapable of becoming vigorous 
trees. In same of the species, such .as the balm of Gilead 
and the silver fir, the Scales of the cones readily sepa- 
rate from their axi.% so a.s to render the extraction of the 
seeds a simple and easy operation ; but in others, such as 
the larch and the spruce, the scales will neither separate nor 
op* n . in such cases it is necessary to dry the cones as much 
as possible, then to split them by moans,, of an instrument 
passed up their axis, mul fti!envards to thresh the portions so 
separated till the seeds can be sifted out. 

Like other resinous seeds, these are perishable unless 
sown within a few months after the cones ha ve been gathered ; 
they will however, keep much longer in the cone than if 
separated; wherefore, they should always be imported in 
that state. 

It is usual in the nurseries to sow' them in the spring in 
beds of light soil, ill Winch jno recent manure has been 


mixed ; they are buried at v&fiom deplH jwcordiugf ^ 
force of the vital enei^.^v^ specie*, . This has bc*a 
found by experience, as ft is said, to |^ ozie inch ’for the 
silver fir; half an inch lor the sprd^ bahn of ^ Gilead, 
and eedar of Lebanon a quarter of ari inch foy the ^ichl 
and less for the American spruce ; it is, however, probable 
that these depths are of very little importance. In order to 
protect the surface of the ,h^ ; .^aui. being dried while 
the young seeds are sprouting* w i* generally overspread 
with a thin layer of long straw, yriuoh is removed as 
soon as the crop begins generaSty t^anpoar. During the 
first season tire 1 seedling* remain the only 

attention they receive beiht to keep uieui free from weeds. 
In the following spring the%oung ^lant| are taken up care- 
fully, and their roots, being u little shortened, are imbedded 
in rows about six inches apar$*tyhore they remain for one or 
two year*, . After this they are transplanted into quarters, 
in rows a feet or nine inches apart, the plant* being about 
six inches from each other. Having remained in this situa 
tion for p year, they are fit to be transferred to (he plantation, 
or they may stand two year* in the quarters, and then be 
taken up and ns placed in a situation of the same land, if 
circumstances should render such a prpeeeding desirable. 
On no account, however, should (bpy be Slaved to remain 
in tho nursery quarters more than two years at a time with-- 
out being taken out of the ground* because they are apt to 
form long and strong roots, which are destroyed in the pro- 
cess of transplantation, so that the life of many must bo 
either materially injured or wholly sacrificed. 

None of the fir* should be transplanted at a height ex- 
ceeding three feoffor the reason last mentioned ; and the 
larch is the only kind that will remove advantageously even 
at this size. Tho spruce and its allied species may be 
removed more successfully when from a foot and a half to 
two feet high. To this there Is no other exception than that 
of plants that have been constantly reared in pots, as the 
cedar of Lebanon ; these may be safely removed at any 
size, if the transplantation is carefully attended to, because 
their roots are uninjured in tlie operation. It should, how 
ever, bo remembered, in finally planting out largo firs which 
have been always kept in pots, that it is absolutely neces- 
sary that their roots should- be spread out among tho earth 
as much as may be practicable without straining or breaking 
them; because, while in pots, they necessarily acquire a 
spiral direction, which they will not afterwards lose unless it 
is destroyed at the period of final transplantation; and, it 
they do not lose it, they are apt to be blown oyer by high 
winds, on account of their roots not having penetrated into 
the earth far enough in a horizontal direction to form tho 
requisite stay to support the trunk and head. 

Where great importance is attached to the raising the 
seed* of .rare specie* of fir, it has been found a very bene- 
ficial practice to place them between two turfs placed root to 
root, the one upon the otlpir, and to watch them till tho 
seeds begin to sprout: they are then to be sown in the usual 
way, when every seed \ym usually succeed. 

No ‘trues arc more impatient of pruning than these. 
They ex ui^ when wounded, so largo a quantity of their 
resinous sap as to become weakened even by a few incisions ; 
and, if they have suffered many, they are long before they 
recover from the effects. So great is their symmetry, and 
so uniformly will their branches form under favourable cir- 
cumstances, that it will rarely happAjfclmt a necessity for 
the use of the pruning- knife can arise. ' The great rule to 
be observed in their management is to allow them ample 
room for the extension of their branches ; if this is attended 
to, their beauty is not. only ensured, but literate at which 
they will- ferin tjioir timber will be an ample recompense fur 
the space they nifty occupy. 

ABIES, iq Fossil Botany, a name given by Adolphe 
Brongniart to a single incomplete specimen of a fruit rosem- 
bling that of some spruce fir, but of which not even tile 
locality vs known. It is called Abies larmoide ft 

A1METINE/K, in Botany ( Richard . Managr. Conif. ] 4 5), 
a section of Conifk^is, orof tho Fni Th ire, comprehen d in g 
A hies, PinQ*, and the genera that have in modern days 
been struck off from those two. For its botanical characters 
see .'-Coni fk IMS. 

ABINGDON* one of the principal towns in Berkshire, 
and a place of great antiquity. Borne have carried back its 
origin to the time of the Britons. It received its nameof 
Ahbun dun, or Abben don, the town of the abbey, from the 
removal lather of a monastery previously fixed at Bagley 
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Wood ft 4M tiMghWtomobdv riXt was a place of considerable 
IMMrtteeO in the period oftlte Saxon Heptarchy; and 
0j&, iHfoS of Mficia, hail a palace here. The abbey, 
Which y^» Ibiindhd in the twelfth century* flourished under 
the favCUir 4$ auecCiSive princes; and its revenues, at the 
dissolution m; religious houses, amounted to nearly 
per hnnum.\lflenry I. was educated in it. The fec^h is 
phteskutly i|kted at t|§f junction of the Oek Ofot the 
Thames, just above where the Wilts hfcd Berks canal Juind 
the latter. Thl slants, ore spacious diverging froth the , 
market-place, and are well paved and %kt#a 5 *thd supply 
of water is dfifp- : |ded.' The tnarket-hou«e ;i« an elegant, 
structure of free&tbne, and-; ai^ious ball for 

transacting public business. tWJUly and October sessions 
and the summer assizes ate ft&lfl here. Abingdon returns 
one member to Parliament. -M has a separate jurisdiction, 
having obtained a charter of incorporation in the reign of 
Philip and Mary, a. ». 1 557. There are two ' handsome 
Churched, those of St. Helen and St. Nicholas; and 
meeting-houses for the Baptists, Independents, Quakers, 
and Wesleyan Methodists. There is a free grammar-school 
well endowed* U nktional and a British school* and some 
other foundatidhg ^fbr the purposes of education. Tharo are 
also mttny alrtilSfittses, in the chief of whicli (©fcriht's Hos- 
pital) thirty-two poor women are supported. ; OThe trade of 
Abingdon consists of matting, hemp-dressing, and, sack and 
sail cloth makittg ; in the latter branch of manufacture 
there has been a considerable decline dijftfe the peace. The 
eorh-market is large. Capacious wharfs and warehouses 
have been erected at the entry of the Wilts arid BUvks canal 
into the ThamCfc. The population of the town was, in 1 831, 
02 ,50. It is 2G miles N.VV.hy N. of 'Reading, and 0G W.N. W. 
of London. Lat. 51° 40 ; N., long. 1° 1C' W. 

A IU PUN IANS, an aboriginal tribe of South America, 
wlio formerly occupied part of the province of Chaco, a coun- 
try about 3,00 leagues long and 100 broad, lying about the 
centre of Paraguay, near the parallel of 2fir south. The 
Mokoby, a powerful tribe, whose relationship to the Abipo- 
liians is proved by the resemblance of their language (see 
AdkluncCs MrinaiDAtKs), still inhabit the interior of 
the province of Chaco, on the banks rtf the Vermejo and 
Ypita rivers, which aro tributaries to the great Paraguay. 
The A hi ponians, about the beginning of the last century, 
ueing defeated by the Mokoby, who wore more numerous, 
placed themselves under the protection of the Spaniards ; 
and finally, to escape from their vindictive enemies, the 
greater part of them went eastward in 1770, and crossing 
the Parana river, established tlte colony of Las Garzas. 
Here they have retained nearly all their original usages. 
There are three divisions of the A hi pones : the Naquegtga- 
guehee, the Kuecahce, and the Jaconaiga. When Dobriz- 
lioffer was acquainted wittifeo Abiporiiaos, they were chiefly 
in C h 0 co ; he describes them as a well- made, tall* hand- 
some race of men, with Faces of, the European form, and a 
complexion rather light coloured. Their bodies are robust, 
capable of enduring fatigue amt all the changes of tem- 
perature. According to the Jesuit missionary Dobriahoffer, 
oiir chief authority, they are the most wonderful people in 
the world. An Ahiponiaii, almost a hundred years old, 
will leap on his horse as nimbly as a boy, and sit there for 
hours. His teeth and sight are unimpaired at this advanced 
age; a man who dies at eighty is considered to have come 
to an untimely endg^liowtn or, the good missionary remarks 
that all the inhabitants of Parag uay are not quite so wonder- 
ful as the Ahipouians, for the pedestrian nations are less 
long lived than the equestrian. Owe curious feature in the 
character of the Ahipouians is their skill in horsemanship. 
Tho horse, as is well known, was introduced into South 
America by the Spaniards, and from them tlte Ahiponians 
stole them. They soon became so expert in the rnanage- 
ment of this animal, that, issuing from their distant retreats, 
they crossed dry deserts, or extensive swamps, with equal 
ease and daring, and, after a journey of surprising rapidity, 
would fall op the Spaniards, when least expected, and 
massacre all before them. [See Martin Dobrtzhojfefs Ac- 
count nf tho AhiponianSt London translation, ;/l! l822 ; Latin 
original, Vienna, 1784 : also in (temrarh. 3 voli. 8v&J 
■ Dobrizhoifer went to South America in 1 74.9, and stayed 
there eighteen years. His account of the Abipomaift is 
exceedingly minute, and even tedious; and though it no 
doubt contains many curious and interesting facts, it is not 
possible to read it without a considerable portion of soepti - 
eta; indeed, wo do pot hesitate to say, that wo disbe- 


lieve altogether Many of the acoounte wfoh the good mis 
( sionary gives • we need only refer to men ohs hundred 
years old jumping on horses. Compare Asaiu’A ahoft 
notice (vol. ii.p. 165) of the * Ahiponians of Las Gantes. 

ABJURATION law* signifies a sworn 

banishment, 05 the tukm$j g&fr m oalh to renounce and depart 
from the realrii for everf By the pneieht common law Of 
England, if a person guilty of any feion|b exceptmg sacrilege, 
flea to a parish church, or rthufdhyoxa, for sanctuary* he 
might, within forty days ufterWard^ go clothed^* sockebth 
before the coroner, confess tho foil particulars of his guilt* 
and take isti oath to abjure the kingdom for ever, and not to 
return without the kings licence. Upon making his eon*- 
fession and takingthis oath, he became ipso facto attainted 
of the felony ; he had forty days from the day of his appear- 
ance before the cotoner to prepare tor his departure, ami the 
coroner assigned him such port as he chose for his embarka- 
tion, to which he wan boigndto repair immediately with a cross 
in his hand, and to embark With all convenient speed. If 
he did not go immediately out of the kingdomi or if he affcei* 
wards returned ink) England withcait fiftenee* he was eon- 
demnod to he hanged, unless he happened to be a clerk* id 
wdiich wise he was allowed the benefit of clergy . This practice* 
which ban obvious marks of a religious origin, was, by several 
reflations in the reign of Henry VlII.* in a great measure 
diffion tinned, Olid at length by the statute 21 James h 
©. 28 ., all privilege of sanctuary and abjuration consequent 
upon it Wore entirely abolished In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, however, amongst other severities then enacted 
against Roman Catholics arid Protestant Dissenters convicted 
of having refused te attend the divine service of the Church of 
England, they were by statute (35 Eliz. c. 1 ,) required tb 
abjure the realm in open court, and if they refused to swear, 
or returned into England without licence after their depar- 
ture, they were to be adjudged felons, and to suffer death 
without benefit of clergy. So that the punishment of ah ju 
ration inflicted by this Act of Parliament w as far more severe 
than abjuration for felony at the common law; in the latter 
ease, the felon hod tho benefit of clergy ; in the former, it was 
expressly taken away. Protestant Dissenters are expressly 
exempted from this severe enactment by the Toleration Act; 
but Popish recusants convict w ere liable to be called upon to 
abjure the realm for their recusancy until a statute, passed iii 
the 31 Geo. III. (1791), relieved them from that, and many 
other penal restrictions upon their taking the Oaths of 
Allegiance and Abjuration. 

A ii.ni ration {Oath qf j. This is an Oath asserting tho 
title of the present royal family to the crown of England. It 
is imposed by 13 Will. III. c, 6 ; 1 Geo. I. c. 13; and 
(» Geo. III. c. 53. By this oath the juror recognises tho 
right of the king under the Act of Settlement, engages to 
support him to the utmost of the juror's power, promises to 
disclose all traitorous conspiracies against, him, and expressly 
disclaims a&v right to the crown of England by the descend- 
ants df the Tic tender. Jjw-i-' 

A B LAN COIJ RT (PEltROT NICOLAS D’), one of the 
most esteemed translators of (he classic authors, in the seven 
toenth century, was born at ChtflotiS stir Marne, in Cham 
pagne, (now in the department of the Marne,) in J 606, and 
died of the ston%,ul AblancMirt in November, 1GG4; but not 
of voluntary starvation* on account, of the pains of lu^a^sorder, 
as is said in the Mmagian& ijis ftitniy was Itehfcable, 
ami greatly esteemed at the bat, His father bestow'cd the 
most, anxious care on his education. with the view of uniting 
the advantages oiflpUblie and private education : and in this 
lie succeeded, for nisi son a<h aivcrtd most rapidly in his clas- 
sical studies. Ablaneourt coiomenced his career at the bar, 
but quitted it. almost immediately for literal-) pursuits; and * 
at the same time abandoned the Protestant creed, in which 
he had been brought up, to the great delight ot the Catholic 
members of his family. He returned, however, to. his first 
belief: for six years afterwards, his Conscience tint being 
quite at rest lie studied with the deepest attention under the 
learned Stuart for three years, at the end of which time he 
abjured the Homan faith, and immediately after retired into 
Holland, to he near . tltetearned Saumaise, and enjoy the 
society of that famous scholar ; perhaps, also, to let the 
scandal of bis second abjuration die away. It is only fair to 
State, that on neither occasion was lie influenced by any 
worldly consideration whatever. From Holland he repaired 
to England, and from thence to Paris, where he became 
intimately acquainted with Putru* one of the most celebrated 
writers and distinguished law) era of that day, and also with 
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ether eminent literary characters. In J637, (the mgraph. the termination it, sigiufyingM or from, was treated hrfca 
Vmv. says, by mwtake, 1 647, the Academic Fram;oise having same unceremonious manner, for wejmi fXtege, out of tM 
been established only in 1 ho was received a Member ting} ab rege^frimthekmg;derege,d^fr<mifu wn%, 

of the French Academy, and gave His whole attention to the where we might have expected ex reg-uytib iegts, tie teg*?* 
translation off the works of Tacitus; but being soon obliged But, as we $nid above, ex, ah, and 4e> being ihore pre- 
to quit Palis on account, of tlie war which broke out, ho went rise in meaning than the little appendage is, the distinct 
to reside at his seat, at Ablancourt, in Champagne, for the pronunciation of the former rendered that of n superfluous , 
remainder of his life, w ith the exception ol'the time he spent and consequently the little is dropped into a weak e, as 
in Paris during the printing of his works* Ablancourt had so tore. Now this termination e, infixed to the Latin nouns, 
lively an imagination, thaj. his friends wondered at his being received from the graihmanans thename nf ablative etise, i e. 
only a translator ; hut his%eason for being so was, according the case of remap ™ ; . winch applies, indeed, .well enough 
to his owp account, that there were already too many modern ex rege , out of me king ; fib hht 

works deficient in truth and novelty, in which princes could is not well suitedtothe regefwitk the king; 

not learn their duties so well as in the ancient writers, in rege, intheMng, foe, ^m the grammarians who in- 
IT Ablancourt might have quoted Mezerai and several others vented these- hard names adraom saw more then half of the 
as exceptions to that remark. Of his numerous translations question before them. For fear, lastly, that any of the 
those most known are, the whole of Tacitus, of which there learned should find , fault with our Latin, we will observe 
have been ten editions ; four orations of Cicero ; Caesar ; and that even the little C which marks the ablative cose, Which e 
the Wars of Alexander by Arrian, the most esteemed of itself' is but a remnant of a longer termination, was ofietr 
his translations as regards the style only ; Thucydides ; the absorbed by a preceding vowel in the Latin word to which it 
Anabasis of Xenophon ; and an imitation, rather than a was attached. Thus, to take regina, a queen, they did hot 
translation, of Lucian. As to the accuracy of the translations say in reginae , cum reginab; ex reginae, &e„ hut in iegina, 
of Ablancourt, when compared with those of the last century, cum vagina, ex pegiha, foe. When the term ‘ ablative case 'Is 
and still more with those of the present, they are decidedly used in English grammar, it is only an awkward name for 
inferior to both; and even during the life of the author, the preposition from. 

admired as he was, and destined to immortality according to ABLUTION, literally a tbashing away — a religious 
the opinion of his friends and the public at large, they ceremony; ^consisting in bathing tjife body, or a part of it, in 
wore denominated belles injideles. They were intended for water, which has bipen practised more or less extensively bv 
what is called ’the ‘fashionable 'World;* and it was then, the the disciples of almost every form of faith. In tlie earlier 
notion of that class tlmt everything ought to be Gullicised; and ruder states of society especially, there is a strong ten 
which is, iii truth, the great fault of many branches of French deucy to endeavour to invest the spiritualities of religion 
literature in the seventeenth century. with what wo may call a visible and substantial form, so 

D' Ablancourt entered so well into the taste of his readers that they may be apprehended not only by the reason, but 
that everything, even in geography, is modernised in liis also by the senses. Of this disposition the master minds 
translations ; as, for instance, Germany becomes Allemagne; who have founded and reared the various systems of super- 
Caledonia, Scotland Britannia, England ; the Batavians, stition that have held sway iff ' different countries and ages of 
Hollanders: and, in the Life of Agricola, the description of the world, have usually taken advantage, as a chief iiistru- 
Britain is- introduced in. this, manner- — ‘ England is the largest inent whereby to work upon the gross natures to winch they 
of the islands which , are known by us; it has • Allemagne to had to address tliemseh os, and to iiitwine the desired belief 
the orient, and to the Occident Spain, and France to the at once, with their atloetions and with their habits. Among 
south. such outward types, none cap he 'conceived more natural or 

Though this notice is not very long, we may perhaps have appropriate than that of washing the body with w ater its a 
extended it beyond! what this author deserves, considering sign or attempted rrpivsontatipti oL mental purity. The 
his degree of merit; but Ablancourt, during liis lifetime, custom, particularly in the warm climates where it was first 
Avas held iiv high estimation, which still prevails to a certain introduced, had also tlie further adv antage of being highly 
degree in France, and perhaps, in England also. His life conducive to health; and this circumstance ' no doubt con- 
lias been written by, his friend; Patru. In i 662, Colbert pro- tributed powerfully to recommend it to the authors of liuuiy 
posed liim to Louis XIV. , as tlte historian of his reign, but of the religions by which it was sanctioned and enjoined. 
Leans would not have a Protestant to commemorate the Ablutions, or lustrations; its they arc more commonly called, 
events of his reign* However,.- he did not deprive him of even constituted a part of the Slosdkt .ceremonial, mid were 
his pension of 120/, per annum, which had been granted to practised among the dews on various occasions both by the 
him aa historiographer. The revocation of the Edict of priests and by the people. occupy an important 

Nantes had not yet been proclaimed, place, in the Brahmimcal and other religions of India, 

ABLATIVE CASE, a .term ‘borrowed from the gram- where the waters of the Ganges are considered as Tiav- 
inatieal system of the Latin language, and -occasionally mg so purifying a powo&‘thut : -even .if -a' votary, who can- 
employed in teaching our own. In the English lan- not go to that river, sliall ball upon it to cleanse him, in 
guage there are mah^ little words, such as with,’ in, to, prayer, while bathing, in another stream, he will be treed 
at, &c„ which am called prepositions, because they are from any sip or pollution lie may have contracted. Bttf'the 
preposed or prefixed to the words with which they are con- religion npwhieh ablutions have been enjoined most punc- 
neeted. The name, however, is an unfortunate one, us they tiiiously, and in the greatest number, is the Moham 1 necla n . 
axe Sfjpsiietimes found postponed or placed drier such words, According to the precepts of the most rigid doctors of that, 
espemlly in the older specimens of our language. We say faith, it may almost be said that scarcely the most ordimirv 
unth which or wherewith, in which or ivkcrein, from which or trilling action can be rightly performed without being 
or wherefrom . So, in the Latin language, a certain set nf either preceded or followed by an entire or -partial- lustration, 
little words, with the force of preposition^ were tacked on to The rules laid down upon the subject by these writers are 
the end of their nouns ; thus, while t$ff three letters; reg, minute and tedious, to a degree &<iarcely to be beheved; Tlie 
meant king (whence owe w ord rcg-al), reg is meant of or simple ceremony of the Christian baptism may be regarded 
from a king — reg-i, with, in, or mCtr a king — reg-em, to a as an adoption of this natural type by the Author of pur 
king. Thus tHe tliree little words, tff/b'fb cm, were equivalent faith. Although, however, that is the only instance in which 
to prepositions. It pleased the grammarians, however, w ho dipping in or sprinkling with water has been enjoined under 
are fond of multiplying names, to call these words reg-is, the dispensation of the New Testament, the cariy Christians 
reg-i, &c-., by the name of cases. The meaning of the end appear to have been also in the habit of undergoing ablution 
ings of these words w as not always definite enough. Thus with water, before partaking of the communion. The sprin- 
with the case in i, for instance, it was found necessary to kling with holy Water, in use in the Catholic chuiwh, may be 
mark the relation of place more precisidy by the addition of considered as a species of ablution ; and tliat term is also 
other ^ords, as in, in— -pro, before— am, with. Thus they applied both to the water in which the priest, who consecrates 
would ha^c, in regi, in the king ; pro regi, before the king ; the host, wishes his hands, and to a drop of wine and water 
cum regi, with the king. Now, as in, pro , cum. Were much which used anciently to be swallowed immediately aftex the 
more definite than the termination (, it, became unnecessary holy wafer. 

to make the i diatinctly heard. It was no longer necessary to A BO, in N. lat. 60* 27 / > E. long. .22- 1 5', near the angle 
tlie meaning, and might, therefore, be shirred over : hence formed by the gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, is a town uf 
the prommmtfon was reduced to in reg e (the last exam the great princij^tHty of Finland, now part of the Russian 
faintly ur(mounced),/7ro rege, cum rege. It would seem as if empire. Abo is in’ that part of Finland which once he- 
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lodged to Sweden, aud it then^w&s the chief city of all. Fin- 
land. It stands on the Aui’ajdfe rivcr, and is surroiihded hy 
hill* and mountains. In its neighbourhood is & mineral 
spring* * The number of inhabitants is 1 2,550. The manu- 
factures of Abo are tobacco, sugar, sail-cloth ; and tt trades^ 
in provisions and deals. There are also dockyards here. 
The fort of Ahohus protects the entrance of the river, 
do 0 s not admit vessels of large size to go up. as far kkiiie 
town, In the year 1827, seven hundred and eighty bf^iies 
were destroyed by fire, together With the University budd- 
ings, the libimy,*#nd all the valuable collections. Snip 
this accident, the IJnfyersity has been reraov^i to Helsing-, 
fom. (See Adolphus, in the;' 

year 1028, founded this ratn^f instituted an 

Academy, which Christina, in JWbjelevated to the rank of a 
University, Alexander I. qfRuisia added to the endow- 
ments. {CannMch'$Geo0^mi;Qerrna7i.) 

Many of the treaties between the great European powers 
are distinguished by the names of the places at which they 
were concluded. Thus; the Peace of Abo is often referred 
to in history, as the treaty by which the relations of Sweden I 
and Russia were determined dUfjiig the. latter part of the 
last century. 

A congress was opened at Aho in March, 1 743, by the 
plenipotentiaries of Sweden and Russia, to confer on condi- 
tions of peace between tbose.povri?rs. The war, which it was 
the object of this conference to put an end to, had been com- 
menced ill 1741 by Sweden, who, still smarting from the 
concessions she had been compelled to make to Peter the 
Great by the treaty of Nystadt in 1 72 L took advantage of the 
war between Russia and Turkey to conclude an alliance with 
the latter power against Russia. The war was most disas- 
trous to Sweden : the hopes she had conceived of assistance 
from Turkey were frustrated by the peace of Belgrade ‘be- 
tween Russia and the Porte, her best soldiers were defeated, 
and her armies in Finland destroyed in the first, campaign. 

The revolution in Russia, by which Ivan was dethroned, 
and the daughter of Peter set upon the throne, occasioned 
a suspension of arms, but in 1742 hostilities began again ; 
Sweden was a gain defeated, and all Finland abandoned to 
the Russian arms. 

The Swedish Diet mot, and deliberated on offering the 
succession of the throne of Sweden to the Prince Royal of 
Denmark. Russia, fearing the union of the crowns, offered 
peace, and restitution of her conquests, on condition of the 
Diet’s choosing Adolphus Frederic of Holstein Gottorp as 
the successor of the reigning king, Frederick, who was 
childless. The condition was accepted, and the election took 
place on the 4th of July, 1 743. 

By the stipulations of the treaty, which was signed on the 
18th of August, n. a*, Sweden renew ed her cession of lngria, 
Livonia, and Esthoiiia, which had been given up by the 
treaty of Nystadt, and was also compelled to yield the 
eastern portion of Finland, making the river Kymmene the 
boundary of the two nations. Russia restored the rest of 
the Grand Duchy, which she had gained in the war, in- 
cluding Abo, Bionieborg, and East Bothnia. It may be 
necessary to mention that the whole of Finland was ceded 
to Russia by a pejico concluded between the J^o powers, 
on the 1 7th of September, 1809. 

ABOMA, a large species of serpent, 'which inhabits the 
fens and morasses of South America. (See Boa.) 

ABORIGINES, a term by which we denote the priini-v 
tive inhabitants of a country. Thus, to take one of the 
most striking instances, when the continent and islands of 
America Were discovered, they were found to be inhabited 
by various races of people, of whose immigration into those 
regions we have no historical accounts. All the tribes, 
then, of North America may, for the present, be considered 
as aborigines. We can, indeed, since the discovery of 
America, trace the movements of various tribes from one 
part of the continent to another ; and, in this point, of view, 
when we compare the tribes one with another , wo cannot, 
call a tribe which has changed its place of abode, aboriginal, 
with reference to the new country which it has occupied. 
The North American tribes tliat have moved from the east 
aide of the Mississippi to the west of that river are not ab- 
origines in their new territories. But the whole mass of 
American Indians must, for the present, be considered as 
aboriginal, with respect to the rest of the world. The 
English, French, Germans, w8rc., who have settled in Arne* 
rica, are, of course, not aborigines with reference to that 
continent, but settlers, or colonists. 


If thero is iy 6 reason to suppose that we can discover 
tracks of any people who uiha\)ited England prior to 
and different from those whom Julius Cnesar found hete^ 
then the Britons of Crosar '» time are the aborigines of this 
island. ' ; : ' <K '" " v ;V 

f^|3?he term aborijehies first occurs in the Greek and Roma# 
writers who treated of the harKer periods of Roman history, 
and, tfiough interpreted by Dionyaf*^ of Halicarnassus to 
metii ancestor s 9 tits more probablO it eon^esponda to 
the Grkek word autochthones. This lattor designation, in- 
deed, expresses the most remote possible origin m a nation, 
for it. signifies ‘people coeval with the land which in- 
habit; The wold aborigines, though perhaps not derived, 
as some suppose, from the Latin words ab and origo, still 
has the appearafiibe L pf being a general term analogous to 
autochthones, and not the name of any people really known 
to history. The aborigines of the ancient legends, inter- 
woven witlx the history of Rome, Were the inhabitants of 
nail of the country south of the Tiber, called by the Romans 
Latium* and now the Maremma of the Campagna di Roma; 
but we are, in truth, unable to say to what people this term 
mav be properly applied. [See Niebuhrs Roman History.] 
ABOU-H ANIs ES {Numenius Ibis, Cuvier ; Tantalus 
dEthivpicus, Latham), an African bird, which has occasioned 
much discussion among the learned as to its identity with 
the ancient Ibis. The attention of 13mee was attracted, 
during his stay in Upper Egypt, hy some birds called by 
the natives Abou-Hannes, whose forms reminded him of 
the ibis, us represented on Egyptian monuments, and re- 
peated observation confirmed him in the opinion of their 
identity with the ibis of the ancients, This identity was 
subsequently corroborated by the distinguished naturalists. 
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Geoffroy and Swvigny, who accompanied the French ex 
pedition into Egypt, and procured a number of specimens. 
M. Savigny published his observations in a small work 
( L'JJistoire Nat. et Mi/thol. dc I' fins), now very scarce, and 
Baron Cuvier alao gave a memoir on the Egyptian ibis in 
the %nnales du Muscurn for 1804, Jn which he ha||riearly 
proved, from the comparison of a mummy ibis with a Stuffed 
specimen, that the true ibia iji not the Tantalus tins of Lin- 
ntous, that being a much larger bird, but is really a species 
of curlew. : ; v ^iia;.^pd ap])ears to be also a native of regions 
V 017 remote from Egypt, After just getting round Cape 
GuardaM (sailing south), Salt saw, near the 

coast, a laguno abounding in wild fowl,— ‘ on the borders ot 
it stood birds of a Species called bv the Arabs, Abou-rlauues, 
which is the true Ibis of the Egyptians, as dOscrihed hy 
Herodotus; a feet strongly marked by the head and neck 
being bare, and of a deep black colour. It natty be worthy 
of remark that Strabo mentions this bird as frequenting the 
coast to the east of the Straits of Babelmandeb.’ (Salt, 
p. 97 A He adds, in a note, ‘a tolerably good specimen of 
the bird is to be seen in Mr. Bullock's valuable Museum.* 
Herodotus attributes tlve veneration of the Egyptians for 
the ibis, to supposed services rendered them by the bird in 
freeing their countiy from Winged serpents. That the ibis, 
however, could not feed upon serpents appears nearly certain 
from anatomical inspection. The bill, tor example, being 
long, slender, considerably curved, blunt on the edges, and 
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expanded, and roundish at the point, could neither divide 
nor pierce serpents; and indicates rather an aptitude to 
dabble in marshy and moist grounds. 

On the other hand, Baron Cuvier found, in the mtivnmy 
of the ibis, remains of the skin and scales of serpents, Olid 
lienee it has Wen inferred that the birds might have been 
serpetSi-eaters {Qphiophaga). This inference, how^p^Js 
at Variance with the observations made & Egypt by M. 
Stvigtiy on a great number of individtills, itt the crops of 
which he uniformly found land arid fresh-water shells (Cfo- 
tlostomata , AtnpuUwi&ffilttriorbce, fyc.), and thesfe shells 
were always entire when their inhabitants had not be^n 
previously digested. ■' 

It does hot appear that the ibis breeds id Egypt; but, on i 
the testimony of the inhabitants, it arrives ak sodii as the 
waters of the Nilo begin to rise, augratmtag h .numbers as 
the waters increase, and diminishing as ftwhside, and 
disappearing when the inundation mrminhwk These birds, 
on their arrival, repair to the low lands, which are first 
covered with water; but when the waters become deeper 
and spread wider, the birds betake themselves to the higher 
lands. They afterwards approach the fiver, where they 
establish themselves by the sides of the canals and on the 
small dykes, with which the greater part of the cultivated 
grounds are surrounded. 

The bird in question sometimes lives solitary, sometimes 
ill small troops of from eight to ten. Its flight is lofty and 
powerful, and it utters at intervals hoarse cries. When it 
alights on a fresh piece of land, it remains for hours together 
occupied in tapping the mud with its bill, in search of 
worms, Sec. It walks leisurely step by step, and has not 
been observed to run, like our curlew (Numenius arquata , 
Latham), to which it otherwise hears some resemblance. 

The Egyptians call the bird Ahou-menzcl, which literally 
means * Father sickle-bill the bill being curved like a sickle. 
The ^Ethiopian name, Ahou-Bannes, means * Father- Jo bn,’ 
because, as M, Dumont supposes, the birds arrive about St. 
John's day. 

The following is the earliest account that wo have of the 
ibis, from an eye-witness (Herodotus ii. 70) : — ‘ The ibis is 
all over Vfery black: it has the legs of a crane, and a beuk 
considerably curved : its size is about that pi u crc.v. Such 
is the appearance of the black ibis, which tights against the 
serpents. But the other ibis, which is more of a domestic 
bird (for there ate two kinds), has the betid and all the neck 
bare of feathers: it is of a white colour, except the head, 
neck, and the extremities of the wings and tail, all which 
parts are very black. As to its legs aftiS beak, it resembles 
the other kind of ibis/ The black ibis, according to Hero- 
dotus* devoured the winged serpents which yearly attempted 
to make their entry into Egypt from Arabia. It is needless 
to add that these Winged serpents are a fable. Strabo, who 
himself was some time in Egypt, gives the following 
account : — ‘The ibis is the tamest bird of all: ^ form and 
size it is like the stork. But there are tw<f Varieties of 
colour, one of which is that of the stork, and the other is 
all black. Every street in Alexandria is filled with them, 
partly to the benefit of the citizens, alld partly not. The 
bird is useful so far as it devours all kinds of vermin, with 
the garbage of the shambles, and t he refuse of the eat in g- 
housOs^Sfccf Here Strabo makes no distinction between 
the tw# except in colour/ ami he describes both species ns 
living bn all kinds of garbage. We beheve, however, he 
lias ctmlounded the real ibis and ihpSjaiork, JTasaidquisfc, 
a Danish traveller, confoundodthe real ibt&and the heron. 
[See Inis.] 

ABOU-HARB, in Alabic, the-ltame of tho Lcucoryx 
antelope. . ' • > , 

ABO U- HOS S EjN, accowb% to a >m Ger- 
man traveller in Egypt and name of the 

coni* vallidtis, a small speci$lT>f fe, Ibiihd in Dar-Koor 
and Kordofan. 

ABOUKIR. The castle tit Aboukir (N. lafc. 31° 19', 
R. long. 30° 6', and about thirteen milos N.E. of the town , 
of Alexandria) is on the extreme north-bastdfei point -tit the ■ 
low barrier of limestone rocks that tbnu«the brpiiBtwcirk of 
the coast of Alexandria, It marks, in tact, -;4p&. extreme 
eastern limit, along .the: northern coast, of the rocks of the 
African continent, being immediately followed by the, old 
Canopic mouth - arid ^Hie itjluvium of the Delta. It is ncjg 
unlikely that Atw^rttkir castle is near the site of an ancient 
city, Imt whether thift city was Canopus or not, we think i$is 
impossible to, decide as the coast lias undergone very great 


| changes. Canop\iB, ftoweveV, could not bo more than a ffe* 
nailer distant from Aboukir, prohabjy on the east side. 

The small islahd which lies near Aboukir point contains 
traces of old buildings, and also ovidOht marks of having 
Orihe been larger than It is at present. This little spot is 
nb\v commonly called Nelson's island, ip commemoration of 
the victory which the English admiral obtained over tho 
French fleet, tinder Brueys, in Aboukir hay, August 1, if 98 
(gee Nb-Ison). AhdUkh Uy may be considered as bounded 
by Aboukir pit # ft soutb-Vest, , a§ by the neck of 
iknd at the wimfc of the Rosetta ariu ott the north-east. 
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ABOUSAMBUL, I PS AMIJUL, or EBSAMBUL, a 
place remarkable for containing two of the most perfect spe- 
cimens of Egyptian rock -cut temples. These excavations 
arc in Nubia, on the west Side of the Nile, N.kt 22° 22', 
about twenty -six geographical miles north of the calohicis 
oi Wady Haifa. Near Ahousambul the river flows from south 
west to north-east, through sandstone hills ; on the West 
bank a valley opens and displays two faces or walls of 
rock, each of which has been fashioned into the front of a 
temple. The excavations are made in t he solid mass of the 
mountain. 

The smaller temple was first, described by Burckhardt, 
who gave it; the name of the Temple of Isis. It stands 20 
feet above the present level of the river, is free from all in- 
cumbrance of dust or rubbish, and in a state almost as perfect 
as when it was just completed. 

The facade of tins excavation is the exact prototype of 
those masses of Egyptian areluta&unvtj^led propyki : the 
face slopes outwards towards the bn ye, tluis preserving one 
chief characteristic of the pyramidal style Of building. On 
each side of thtt/ door-v^J^e throb standing colossal 
figures, about .30 foot high, cut out of the rock, and deep 
sunk in niches : to the hack part of which they are attached 
by a portiojpf;jpf the rock that lias been* 1 allowed to remain. 
The figuvesiiave, os usual with Egyptian statues ' in a stand* 
rug position, one foot advanced; they look towards the river. 
On each side of the larger figures stand smaller ones, from 
4 tot; feet high: we believe this is the case with all of 
them, though the print in Gnu’s splendid work bn Nubia 
does not exhibit any smaller figures attaolxed m the cen- 
tral one on each side, which is a female, and proba- 
bly the tepr&mtative. of Isis. These smaller figures, 

however, appear in Guu’s geometrical elevation, (pi. 54.) 
The two male figures, on tho right side of the do#r* 
way, are probably Osiris: that nearest to the door, on 
the left hand, is the same ; while the other male figure 
on thiazide 1ms tv different head dress and expression qf 
coimtei^nce, arid isllso an Osiris, He has horns cm his 
hea.d,v45\ipportii%' a disk. The whole fay ade is ornamented 
vyifb teroglyphiys among Which we perceive several ellip- 
tical • which, it is now, ascertained; eon tain the names 
and titles of kings. The rings on this temple present, with 
aeveml variations, the name of Ramses, one of the several 
ancient monarch^ -of Egypt, who bore that name. If we 
consider the narfto to Xk that of Ramses the Great, the date 
of this p^cavation #ill be about »,c> 1500* provided we admit 
the inscription to^p eemtemporary with the excavation— an 
< hypothesis, however, that wants^ ^eonfirpation. It is not at 
all unlikely tha.t|ho original . ojMsSVation is of much higher 
** • * v" '' ; v 
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ahtypdy than tae W^pture^ of the oijllide, and the pointed 
ba^-tr^li^fs of tH© 

The width of tl«j fronf%f this temple is about 90 jeet^ v the 
depth measured from tho centre of the floor-wpiy .t^te 
tremity of the adytfim is 76 feet. From tb© door a'^pass^p 1 ; 
leads to a room 35 feet by 36 i* supported by six 
loro, three on each. side* with Isis-headed .capitals*' simipp.^;, 
those of Penderah. From this aj^rtment we ptiss 
narrow kind of vestibule, the direetion;«f ^hose leh|^h r &|ti|v: 
right-angles to the axis of the exchmabtvS^lpd then ce in^o 
the adytum or pmmi, i^icli a 

sitting statue [ , 

chambers besides fliose epute^^ the 

vestibule just, alluded toV Thepteri^ of ^IPbxciiVation is 
richly, adorned with painted bas-^iefs»^prolentmg offering# 
of palm-branches and the lotus to Osiria, with other subjects 
usually found in the E.gjg^un sculptures. The fibres are 
painted yellaw -with' bia<w'%$$F'; the head-dress ot Isis is 
painted in and white Gripes; the ceiling is blue, 

wlpch is a favourite colour for ceilings m the anefe^t build- 
ings of Egypt. "k. . 

But this excavation, magnificent as it is, sinks into insig- 
nificance when compared withahothef rock -cut temple, which 
is found w few hundred feet distant in the opposite side of ‘ 
the valley. The front ^pf ti>i» temple was almost covered 
with sand, except the head and shoulders of one of the lour 
colossi which decorate the facade, and the frieze and head 
of an enormous hawk. Belzoni, in the year 18‘17, with Hie 
assistance of Captains Irby and Mangles, and the aid of t he 
miserable natives, succeeded in finding the entrance; but 
he had to remove 31 feet of sand before he came to the top 
of t he door. 

This excavation is about 100 feet above the level of the 
river, and faces south-east by east. The width of the front 
i# 117 loot (J ‘27 according to Colonel Stratton), and 85 
high : the height from the top of the door to the top of the 
cornice is 06 feet: 6 incites; 4|ie height of the door is 20 
feet. There are four enormous sitting colossi in front, which 
are the largest; in all Egypt or Nubia. 



[One of the Colossi ot&lMmaamlwifi.] 


Tho following are some of the mmensicnia of this enor- 
mous figure $5 feet 4 inches across the shoulder^|ho ihoe 
7 foot long, the nose 2 feet 8 inches, the heard & ’feet. 6 
inches ; the whole height, as it sits, is about 50 feet, be - 
tjidos the m\h whteh if If >fe§t biglfc, Only t wo of \)mv 


monsters are^n sight; a third is buned sand, and 
the fourth -has partly fallen down from the rock to which b« 
wis^ttache^by the back, and is also covered,;, From some 
traces of colour seems probably tkMat %*y 

rwlp^once painted, aecordingto the Egyptian fashion. Over 
.tpk&wr there is a fi«ur4^; relief of Osiris, 20 feet high, in 
.Affttette, and with two ehtossui) iigureS, oho ©a each side 
lining towards, ft. The high^"||ft the favade is 
fCriaaed hr* cornice; ornamented liNitlx and a 

moulding, and frieze belqfW it. Above the cornice is a row 
of twenty-two monkeys seated, ifoout 8 feet high, and 6 
across tli&houlders. 

The doph of the temple is about. 170 feet. It contgina 
in nl 1 Iburieeh kP^rtraeitts ; but its several arrangements 
may be best Rhders)tood, m lhe abseBce of a pian, by consi- 
dering it Ihiir princifwH chambers behind one 

another, with i|:§i|^h]ter 6f attached apartments. To form 
anything like an adequate notion of this enormous excava- 
tion, it is necessary to consult the special descriptions to 
which we refer at the end of this article ; but the following 
description of the Pronaos, or first great chamber, may servo 
to give seine idea of tho colossal dimensions of the whole. 
The first chamber is 57 feet long, and 52 wide, and is sup- 
ported by two rows of square pillars, fotix in each row ; each 
side of the pillars measures, according to some accounts* 5 
feet, according to others 8 feet. Their height, according to Bel- 
zoni’s account, is 30 feet. To each pillar is attached by bis 
back a standing colossus, which, reaching thereof with its high 
cap, appears to support th© incumbent mass. These figures 
are described as bold in their execution, and as producing 
an agreeable effect. Their arms are crossed on tlic breast ; 
in one hand they bear the key of the Nile, and in the oilier 
thn scourge. These statues are entirely covered with a kind 
of stucco, which is richly painted with various colours. 

The painted walls, which represent a hero of colossal size 
gaining a victory over his enemies, triumphing, &©., are 
well worth a careful study, not only as works of art which 
possess merit in their way, but from the resemblance, in 
many respect#, of the events here depicted to the battle- 
scenes represented on the walls of Thebes, They appear to 
bo the records of great achievements, such as tradition 
assigns to Sesostrjn, who is now generally considered to be 
identical with Ramses the Great. The name and title of 
tho latter monarch are found in many parts of the temple ; 
and if he was. not the original excavator, lie may, perhaps, be 
considered, at least, as the completer of this great design. 

In the adytum, or last chamber of the four above-men- 
tioned, which is 234“ feet long, and 12 wide, there are four 
colossal painted figures seated at the extremity : in the centre 
of this room is a pedestal. Hebron conjectures that a sarco- 
phagus once stood on this pedestal, and that we ought to 
consider this huge excavation not a temple, but a tomb. 

The name Ahousambul is variously written at the present 
day, and tljjjx origin of it is somewhat obscure. It seems 
most pvobame that it contains the syllable Psam (the name 
of a deity), which we observe in several Egyptian names, 
such as PsammU and Pi-ammeticlius. [See Gav>a Monu- 
men fa of Nubia — Belzmi's Operation# in Egypt and Nubia 
— Ritters Africa^ Col. Stratton, Edin. Phil. Journal 
Egyptian Antiquities of this Society ,'] 

ABOU-iSCIIDM, the Arabic name of a specie! of fox 
(canis vpiegaius) [Rupp. Zyql. All., p. 81], discovered by 
Itiippel in Nubia and ; ypper Egypt, It does not burrow 
under ground, like the generality of foxes; but, like the 
jack all, resides ampng.the rocks and deserts, and feeds upon 
lizards and small quadrupeds. 

A BO0Si|EHll, glrierally called RUSHIRE, is a 
town on the east SuKm the Persian gulf (N. lat. 28° £7', 
'll. long. 50° ktid now* the principal soa-port in these 
waters. It staMa on the northern extremity of a sandy 
peninsula, which is washed by the sea on the west side, 
and on the north and north-east bounded by an inden- 
tation of the sea, forming S deep bay. Tlie country all 
around Bu shire is parched and barren, showing nothing 
but grey clay, brown sapd, and rock, without any kind of 
vegetation, Though the town looks pretty well from the 
sea, like most Persian towns the interior disappoints ex- 
pectation, as the place does hot contain more than half a 
dozen decent houses, which are built of sun -drier 1 bricks. 
Since the decline of Bunder Abnas, or Gor.ihroon, lju shire 
has become the great Persian emporium for the Indian 
trade, audits commerce is now considerable. Builkw and 
raw ai ' e tho principal articles pi export, Vessels of 3iW 
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tons cannot approach nearer the town than six?$iiles f The ^ 
population is probably as much as 1 0,000, ,[§ee Kinmitw 
Memoir on fSmtt.1 v 



From Bush ire to Shiraz in the interior, through which 
place a great part of the trade of Bush ire passes, is a distance 
of about 152 miles following the road through Kuzeroon, 
which, in many parts, is exceedingly steep and rugged. 

ABOUSIR, a place in the Egyptian Delta on the site of 
the ancient Busiris (N. lat. 30° 5$'), near the left haul; of 
the Damictta branch of the Nile, lake most of the sites 
of ancient cities in the Delta, it has preserved its name 
almost unchanged, and enough still remains to show that a 
temple once existed here, as we know from Herodotus, 
though its traces are insignificant when compared with those 
of San, Tel Busta, and Heliopolis. 

ABRAHAM (originally Ann am), the great ancestor 
and founder of the Jew ish nation, and the first depositary of 
the divine promises in favour of the chosen people. He 
was the oldest son of Torah, the eighth in descent from 
Shorn, the eldest son of Noah, and was born, probably, at 
Ur, a town of Chaldaea, about 2000 years before the Chris- 
tian era. Ilis history occupies about a fourth part of the 
hook of Genesis— namely, from the 1 1th to the 25th chapters 
inclusive. Having married Sarah (originally Sarai), his 
sister by the lather’s side, he accompanied his father and 
his nephew -Lot to Iiaran, where Terali died; and then, 
at the command of God, still taking his wife and Lot along 
with him, he left Ha ran, and proceeded towards the south, 
till he reached the plain of Moreh, in Canaan. The epoch 
of the commencement of this journey, which happened 
when he was seventy -five years old, is called by clirono- 
logists the Call of Abraham. Soon after, a famine forced 
the patriarch to make a journey into Egypt ; from which 
country, -when he had returned to the place of bis abode in 
Canaan, lie found that the increase of his own flocks, and 
those of his nephew, made it necessary that they should 
choose separate settlements; and, accordingly, by mutual 
consent, Lot withdrew towards the east, and established him- 
self among the cities in the plain of Jordan, while Abraham 
removed to the plain of Mature in Hebron; Ho had readied 
his ninety -ninth year, and his wife, who had %*en hitherto 
barren, her eighty-ninth, when God appeared to him, and 
declared that them should yet spring fipin them a great na- 
tion : a promise which, was confirmed, to the almost incredu- 
lous mother, by the birth of Isaac the following year. The 
severe trial of A brahatn's fai tft, hi the command given him 
to sacrifice this beloved son, so beautifully related in the 
22nd chapter of Gonesis, is familiar to every reader. Some 
time before this, we may remark, he had given another 
striking proof of his submission to the divine will, and his 
implicit reliance on the promises of God, in hfe dismissal of 
his son Ishmaei, whom he h«ul by Hagar, the Egyptian 
bondwoman, on &e assurance of his heavenly father, that of 
him, too, would he. make a nation, because he was the 
patriarch's seed. Although Sarahs determination, that, the 
bondwoman and Iter offspring should no longer remain in 
»fwhou9e, ‘was/ we are told, ‘ very grievous in Abrahams 
sight, because of life son,’ he had no sooner received the 
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above intimation from on High, than he 4 rose up early in 
|he jfciiMrif,Amd toofe bread, and ^bottle of water, and gave 
it unto Ipiggr, it on her shoulder, and the child, »nd 

sent her away.' claim to have sprung from 
Mimael, as did fho Hebrews from Isaac. After the death 
0f Sarah, -nt the age of U27, Abraham married Keturah. and 
bv her had other six syi|s. The venerable patriarch died at. 
liffe age of 1 75, arid was buried, by Isaac ana Ishmaei, in the 
same tomb which contained his first wife in Mainre. Abra- 
ham is mentioned by the, epitomist J u&tin, who, on the autho- 
rity of his original ITro^Uf I^Bcurately says of 

the Jew», ,^i^^y;;denve' , tl^rir orig^Jptia Damascus, a 
famous Akit' their; .tings were Abraham 

and Israel, ^ ' ■ 

ABRAHAM MEN. 4 To sham Abraham ' w a well 
kriovvn cant expression, which has reference to the practices 
of a lufge class of vagabonds apd cheat* who were once 
^common in this country. An Abraham Man waa-^n im- 
postor who personated a ‘Tom of Bedlam,’— an ubhappy 
being wlm was turned out of a lunatic hospital to subsist 
upon casual alms, incurable but harmless, without a home, 
but still maintained by public -sympathy. This class of per- 
sons \vas so numerous at a period when there was very in- 
sufficient 'provision for the cure or mitigation of the greatest 
of human calamities, that the charity of* the kind-hearted 
inhabitants of the small towns and villages was largely 
taxed for their support. ; and the appeal thus made to the 
feelings by a poor creature, fantastically clothed in tawdry 
rags, and singing snatches of old songs, was so irresistible, 
that it her ume a profitable trade to imitate such an unfortu- 
nate being. In Decker's English Villanu w, written more 
than two centuries ago, there are many curious particulars 
of the. habits of this class of impostors; these details, in 
great part, agree with the rich description which Shaks- 
peare has given in his Lear (Act ii, scene 3 ) of a pretended 
‘ Poor Tom,’ who has put on 

* The luwst «ju<l moat poorest shop*, 

Tl.nl ryn jurnury, in contempt of mini, 

Itrouyht near in biMtfi,’ 

[Sec IT Israeli's Curiosities qf Literature, vol. iii.l 

ABRANTEB, a fortified town of Portugal, in the 
proAince of Estromadura, on a frill near the Tagus 
(N. lat 39° 27 v W. long. 8 ° 11'), 74 miles north-east of 
Lisbon. It has about 5()U0 inhabitants. The eminence on 
which the town stands is covered with olive -yards and gar- 
dens ; and, indeed, the whole country along the Tagus, as 
far as Lisbon, is exceedingly fertile. Ahranics has several 
churches and convents ; but its value, as a military position, 
constitutes its chief importance. Abrantes gave the title of 
Duke to Marshal Juuot, one of Buonaparte’s generals. 

ABRUZZO, a name given to three of the fifteen divisions 
of the kingdom of Naples in Italy: Xb^yAbruxzo Ultra , or 
Further Abruzzo 1 and 2, and the Abruzzo Citra , or the 
Nearer A bruzzo. They are thus distinguished from their 
relative position with regard to the capital, Naples. 

The Further Abruzzo 1 contains about 1143 English 
square miles, and (1825) 174,370 inhabitants, who are one of 
the most , jiphistrioirs manufacturing people in the kingdom 
of Naples. The capital is Terumo, on the Tordino, with 
C000 inhabitants: this district contains also, fife considerable 
towns of Atri and Civitii di Penn a, each of Which has about 
9000 inhabitants, and the fortress of Civitella, near, the 
Roman frontier. 

The Further Abruzzo 2 contains about 2220 square 
miles, and 25,9,1 1 4 inhabitants. The chief town is Aouila, 
on a hill on the hanks of the A terno, otherwise called the 
Pescara : it has a castle, manufactures of paper, stockings, 
leather, aiyeeum, a high court of appeals, and a population 
of about 1.0,000 inhabitants. Salmon a, the ancient Suimo 
and the birth-place of Ovid, and Ceiano, about four miles 
from the lake of the same name, belong to this province. 

Tho Nearer Abruzzo-. contains about 1 700 sciuaro miles, 
and 260,250 inhabitants, who possess considerable manufac- 
turing industry. Chieti or Tcti, the ancient Te$te, near the 
Pescara, is said to have above 12,000 inhabitants. The 
Theatine order of monks, founded in 1524, take tbeir namo 
from this place. The fortress df Pescara and the towns of 
Orton a ori the sea, and Lanciano on the Foltrino, belong to 
this division of the AbTU 2 ,y.i.—{Cannabicli $ G'oog.) 

The origin of the name Abjuzzo is uncertain. Some 
would derive it from the Prcotutii, a nation that formerly 
dwelt near the eastern coast. The ferm in which the word 
appears in the oldei$ Italian writers is Bruzio, the « in 
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the beginning of the modern name being no efficient part fhe mountains of; the Abruzzi, tliough forming an essen 
. of it. ^ ■' - tial'-»art of -€tie Apdhmne chain, and themfom ^ 

The pTovinces or the : Abruzzi present to the Adriatic a nerniiy, from north-west to »outii-east, are extremely iraegu- 
coast about eighty mites in length, wijBb hardly an inden- Jar. ( They send out smaller branches towards the coast of 
tion or projection that deserves notice, except the point called the Adriatic, forming beds for the numerous streams which 
Penna, and not a single harbour for moderate-sized vessels, ifow into that gulf. In^fhe;,. centre they form several high 
The northern boundary, betweemthe States of the Ctonrpfe sometimes di verging from, and sometimes parallel to» 

and the Abruzzi, commences at the mouth of the Tronic?, *lpch' other ; the valley of Aqmla lies between Monte Como 
Running irregularly westward, and then south, it strikes the and Monte Velino, and between the litter and a more 
river Velifto near Kieti ; from this point its general dime- southern ridge lies the basin of Cdano. The valleys of the 
tion, which is south-east, follows a lugh mountain range, Abruzzi, to the west of the Lake t^elanu, are watered by the 
which, howcver/$nust notbe line Liris, the Turano, and the Sahe; Which two last join the 

of the Waters thti foil into tjye v Adriatic and'.’^tbe (Opposite or Volino. The real back-bone of the Apennines, by which 
Tuscan sea. The southern beigidary of the JLbrwzzi com- we mean the line which divides the waters that flow east- 
mences near the mouth of the Tfi'gnb,-. half SSy between the ward from those which run westward or southward, may bo 
towns of Vasto and Termoli on the Adriatic coast, and, after traced between the sources of the latter river and those of the 
a short deviation from the course of this stream, follows it up- Tronto, which flows into the Adriatic. Following it to the 
wards for some distance. ^ It then runs, irregul arly , west ward south , we find the sources of the Pescara, which also runs into 
and northward, yearly parallelfo the course of the Sangro, and the Adriatic ; and we trace the main chain farther south, on 
keeping along the summit of the high central ridge that the east side of the basin, which contains the Lake of Celano. 
divides the waters of this river from those of the Voltorno, it The direction then winds round the south part of the lake, 
then descends into the Valley #f the Liris, which river it and afterwards runs to the head-waters of the Sangro, which 
crosses wo. Sera, where wo may consider it as uniting flows in the same direction as the other two rivers. It theft 
with the line just described running south-east from Rieti. strikes direct cast, separating Abruzzofrom Campania and 
A traveller going from Arpino (Apmiim), the birth-place of the province of Molise, and passing between Castel di Sangro 
Cicero, to the Lake Celano, must cross the Liris, and tlio first and Isernia, joins Mounts Biferno and Matese south-east of 
village in the Abruzzi that he will come to, is a little place the latter. The central Apennines, to the north and east 
called Balzerano. Around this place the mountains are lofty of Lake Celano, contain the highest points in the whole 
and well wooded, containing oaks of a larger size than usual range. Monte Velino is seen from the eminence of Albi 
in Italy ; some of the mountains on the 6th of May, accord- to the north, raising its lofty head 8397 feet. Farther north, 
ing to Colt Hoare, Were capped with snow. From Balzerano Monte Corno, the highest point of the Apennines, some- 
the road runs along the mountain sides, through rocks and times called the great rock of Italy (it gran sasso d Italia >, 
oak forests, and oyer the high eminence of Morrea, to the still rises to the height of 9521 feet, and its summit is covered 
greater elevation of Antino, a place remarkable for remains with snow, sometimes perhaps through the whole year, 
of its original walls, built without; cement, and lor many Vegetation, however, ceases only 600 feet below its highest 
Roman inscriptions, which prove the Roman name of the point. Another lofty mountain, called Monte Majella, pro- 
town to have been Antimun. From Antino to CapLstrello, jects out of the main ridge between the valley of the Pescara 
the valley of the river becomes so narrow, as to admit only and that of the Sangro, to the north-east of Sulmona, its 
a passage for the water, and a road along the brink. The highest summit being 8500 feet. This is an extinct volcano, 
traveller, ascending along this wild and picturesque track, The mountains of Abruzzo are among the finest in the \yhole 
perceives that he is approaching the sources of the Liris, Apennine range. They are less naked than those farther 
and the basin of the lake Celano. This lake, the Fu- north, and they present groups of a bolder and more romantic 
emus of the Romans, is only a short distance from Ca- appearance. Spreading over a vast extent of country, 50 or 
pi. stroll o : its greatest length is about fifteen miles, with 60 miles in breadth, they enclose delightful valleys, towns, 
a breadth averaging about five or six. It is subject to rises and a numerous population within their various ridges: the 
and falls, which are difficult to explain, and, indeed, with- whole province of Aquila is, in fact, encircled by them, 
out more information on the subject than cut! bo found These mountains are calcareous, like the great mass of the 
in books of ordinary access, there is no use in hazarding Apennines. M. Orsini, a naturalist from Ascoli, observed 
any opinion. It is said to contain many fish. The Em- on the sides of Monte Como, masses of gneiss laid bare by 
peror Claudius undertook a great work for the purpose the w aters which had carried off the crust of alpine lime, of 
of draining the lake, or, at least, preventing it from doing which the external cliffs are formed. A party of botafcists 
damage by overflowing. Suetonius says of it, ‘ he under- from Naples visited these mountains in the summer of 1829, 
took the Fuc in e lake, no less from the hope of speedily they ascended Mounts Velino, Corno, Majella, and other 
completing the task, than from the love of glory. Some high pinnacles. M. Tenora, one of the party, published an 
private individuals had already offered to construct the account of their observations. They found Mount Velina 
necessary drain, on condition of having the lands that were rich in rare plants, and the View from its summit magnifv- 
recovered. Claudius made a canal three miles long, partly cent. They suffered much from thirst, as they met with no 
by perforating and partly by cutting down a mountain. It springs on this mountain, 

was finished in eleven years, thirty thousand men having The brief description of Antinori, an Italian writer, is, on 
been constantly employed thereon. ‘The emissary,’ says tlie whole, correct ‘There are, in many places, rough and 
Sir R. C. Hoare, * commences in a plain near the lake, inaccessible mountains always covered with snow, wild forests, 
traverses a mountain of solid rock, and pursues its course pleasant woods, agreeable pastures, clear fountain#, deep 
through the Campi Palentini to Capistrello, where it dis- lakes, and many rivers of every size, which run from the one, 
charges itself into the Liris. The present emissary 7 is far or the other side, to seek the one or the other sea of Italy. * 
advanced into the lake, and considerably below the ordinary The natives of the highlands of Abruzzo are chiefly em- 
surface of the water.’ At present the emissary is blocked ployed in the rearing and tending of sheejp, numerous flocks 
Up, except a portion of the exit near Capistrello, which has of which, after feeding On the mountain pastures during 
been so for cleared as to show the nature of the work, summer, migrate to the plains of Puglia at the approach of 
Fazio, a living Neapolitan engineer, has written a memoir winter. The shepherds are generally accompanied by their 
On the subject, showing that the emissary might be easily wives and children in these yearly migrations to and from the 
repaired ; and a company of land proprietors was formed, mountains, and by their large white dogs, which are very 
some y ears since, to recover, by drainage, the lands overflowed fierce to strangers. The sheep's milk is used to make cheese, 
by the lake. The works for cleansing the emissary were, the wool is an important article of trade, and the skins 
according to late accounts, in a state of progress, under the are exported in great quantities to the Itwant. Tlie shep- 
(Jirection of an architect. A little to the north of the lake herds also are clothed in them, and wear sandals of untanned 
is the deserted village of Albi, on an eminence, probably the leather, fastened with small cords, round the leg : they are 
Alba Fucinensis of the Romans. From Avezzano, which is a quiet, frugal, and honest race. The breed of merino sheep 
near the lake, the traveller may proceed northwards, through has lately been introduced into the Abruzzi near Sulmona 
the valley of Cesolino to Tagliacozzo, built on the right side and V alloscura, wool being now in great demand for the fast- 
of a deep ravine. ‘On ascending the hill,’ Says Sir R. G. increasing manufactures of the kingdom. The labours*#* 
Hoare, ‘‘ May 17, a dreary extent of rocky mountain ex- and farmers in the Abruzzi are mostly poor, few of the latter 
panded itself to my view, and the trees had not yet laid aside being prqprietors ; and although the feudal duties have been 
their wintry garb, but were just pushing forth their leaves/ long since abolished, yet the land-tax is ver y oipressn’e, 
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amounting in many instances to 30 per cent, on the esti- 
mated income of the land. Improvements in agriculture, 
and especially, ip tfo&fn&hod of manuring the land, are little 
known. Numerous herds of swine are fed in the extensive 
oak forests that cover the mountain sides; and the hams and 
sausages of Abruzzo are in great request. Lamb and mut- 
ton ave also of excellent quality. 

The woods of the Abruzzi have been sadly laid waste 
during the last thirty years : fine timber trees, oaks and 
beeches, have been wantonly cut down : and the mountains 
having thus been laid hare, the rain and melted snow, meet- 
ing with no obstacle, have washed off the soil, and carried 
devastation into the fields below. A want of fuel has been 
felt in many places, which is a serious evil in the' high 
regions that are exposed to eight months' winter; but to 
remedy this inconvenience, the government has now relieved 
the new plantations from taxation. The mountain fast- 
nesses are inhabited by hears, wolves, and wild hoars. 
These provinces are hut little frequented by travellers. 
Sir R. V. lloare, who visited the Lake Gclano, says of this 
country'; 1 — 1 The province of Abruzzo, unfrequented by the 
generality of travellers, and unknown even to the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring districts, like Sicily, has been re- 
presented as a country uncivilized with regard to society, 
infested by robbers, inaccessible from mountains, and fitter 
for the residence of wild beasts than of rational beings. But 
I must hdre repeat, with gratitude, that, in these romantic, 
unfrequented tracts, we mot. with that genuine and cordial 
hospitality which is too seldom to be found in more favoured 
and more populous countries/ 

The natives of Abruzzo are generally tall, robust, and 
healthy ; their countenances are mild, ami their manner 
quiet and civil ; they are intelligent, industrious, and brave, 
and furnish the best soldiers in. the Neapolitan service. 
They are hospitable ; even the poor peasant will cheerfully 
receive ’the stranger into his cabin, and offer him a share 
of his scanty pittance. Their cabins, however, are often 
miserable, smoky, and filthy ; the pig and the donkey 
share them with the family. The chief article of f>cvd 
consists of Indian corn flour boiled in water or skimmed 
milk ; wheaten bread is a luxury ; w ine, however, is drank 
generally, being imported from the neighbouring districts. 
The women work in the fields as hard as the men. 
Thousands of peasants leave their mountains in the autumn, 
to go ami work in the vast farms of the Roman low- 
lands, and return in the beginning of summer; whilst 
Others proceed at that, period to reap the harvest in the un- 
wholesome plains., and to brave the malaria lever, which 
makes great havoc among them. Many of the Abruzzi 
shepherds may be seen in December perambulating the 
streets of Naples and of Rome, with their bagpipes, with 
which they go playing from house to house, in honour of the 
approaching ' Christmas festivities. ' Others come to live 
altogether at. Naples, where they employ themselves as 
porters, grooms, and in other hard service; and they bear 
a general reputation lbr honesty above the natives of 
the other provinces of the kingdom. Indeed, a traveller 
may ramble over the wild mountains and glens of Abruzzo 
in greater safety than through the fertile plains of Campania. 
The natives of Abruzzo speak bettor Italian than those of 
the other provinces of the kingdom; in fact, they cannot be 
Said to speak a dialect ; their language, especially at Aquila, 
and round the Lake of Oekino, resembles that of thoir neigh- 
bours of the Roman States. The young men, who can 
afford 1$, repair to Rome and Naples to follow their studies, 
and generally distinguish themselves by their assiduity and 
regularity. 

The lower parts of the Abruzzi have a productive soil, and 
export a considerable amount of grain, oil, and almonds : 
they also produce some cottoti. In some parts of the Abruzzi 
we find the system of terrace husbandry, which lias con- 
verted the and hills of Tuscany * Into productive gardens. 
Or the three provinces that, of Aquila is the most moun- 
tainous and the pdfirest; the city of Aquila, however, is con- 
sidered as one of the principal provincial towns in the king- 
dom, and contains many wealthy families. 1 Is territory pro- 
duces excellent saffron. The province of Terarpo is fruitful 
in rice and corn. ThritofCliieti is the most, fertile of all, and 
its wines are much esteemed. The olive grows in both the 
tatter provinces. The city of Chieti, the fi nest in all Abruzzo, 
- is well built, in a dcbghtfUl situation, ten miles from the sea, 
has manufactures of silks itid woollens, a lyceum, a theatre, 
several literary societies, and Is a place of considerable 


wealth and luxury. Abruzzo is, upon the whole, a very 
important as well as very interesting division of the Neapo- 
litan States, M : whi m it constitutes the chief defence on the 
land side. Duringthe numerous invasions and civil wars of 
that kingdom, it, has been often* the scene of profraeted cort* 
tests. It was at Tagliacozzo tho uiiibr^unatci 
was defeated by Charles of' Ai^ou. It was likewise in the 
Abruzzi that Alfbnso of Aragon recruited his party and 
maintained himself for years, until at last he was enabled to 
drive away Rene, the last of the Anjou kings, from the throne 
of N aplcs. The possession of the Abruzzi has always tended 
materially to decide the fate of Naples. In 1799 the moun- 
taineers strefi#uMv opposed the I reneb troops, and assisted 
in the recover}' of the kingdom. 

Albanian and Greek colonics are found scattered about tlie 
Abruzzi, as well as in the other eastern provinces of the king'* 
doin of Naples, They occupy whole villages with the districts 
around them, and form so many distinct populations in the 
midst of the indigenous inhabitants, preserving the h^nhers, 
the language, and partially the dress, of their ancestors. These 
colonies date from different pc nods ; the Albanian or Epirote 
emigration took place in the fifteenth century, in?the time of 
Scanderbeg and his son John Castriot. The town of Ururi, 
on the borders of the nearer Abruzzo and Puglia, is an 
Albanian colony. The Greek emigrants from the Morea 
came away when that peninsula was lost to the Venetians in 
the last century : the town of Villa Badcssa, in the farther 
Abruzzo, was peopled by them. These people associate but 
little with the surrounding population, who look upon them 
ns semi-barbarous strangers ; they are, however, acknow- 
ledged to be industrious, brave, tenacious of their lands and 
privileges, honest, jealous of the honour of their women, 
and strongly united among themselves. The whole number 
of their villages or colonics throughout the kingdom is about 
fifty, and their whole population is estimated at 52,000. 

Three roads lead into the Abruzzi from the Roman States, 
one, which is a post- road, on the Adriatic side, proceeds from 
Asooli to Terumo, and thence to Penn a and Subrnma, where 
it joins the high-road to Naples. The second is a mountain* 
road, leading from Ricti to Civitu JJhienle, and by the pass of 
Antnxloeo to Acguila. The third, also a mountain pass, leads 
direct, from Rome by Tivoli and Vicovaro to T&gliaeozzo, and 
the banks of the Lake ofCeluno. The only carriage-read 
from Naples to Abruzzo lends by Venafro to hsornki, in the 
province of Molise, the ancient Samnium ; thence over tho 
central Apennines to Castel di Sangro, which is the first 
town in Abruzzo. and further over a high wild mountainous 
region to Salmon a and L’opoli on the Pescara, where the 
road divides, one branch to the left leading to Aquila, and 
the other to (/hieti.— j Zannoni's Map of the Kingdom of 
Naples — Haifa's Geography -Tenor c, viaggio in Abruzzo, 
Naples, H\>{ i—Clmxicul tour by Sir It C, lloare , 4 to. 
1810 .] 

ABSCESS, (from a Latin -word, Absccdo, implying sepa- 
ration,) is Sv> called, because parts which were in contact 
have become separated. An abscess consists of a collec- 
tion of t.)io matter termed pus, in some tissue, or organ 
of the body. Purulent matter, or pus, is formed out of 
the blood by the process termed secretion, Of the inti- 
mate nature of t his process, as of that of qll the other 
secretions, we arc ignorant, AY hat is certain is, that tlio 
formation of pus is never a healthy proem, and never 
an original disease. It is always the result of another 
disease, — namely, inflammation ; or, if there bo any excep- 
tions, they arc so few that they need not be taken into ac- 
count hero. The process consequent on an inflammation, 
by which pus is secreted, is termed tho process of Suppu- 
ration, of which we shall speak further under the article 

INFLAMMATION. ’ 

The purulent matter comtitn ting an abscess, properly so 
called, is always confined within a definite space : the moans 
by which it is con fined vary. Sometimes the purulent matter 
is effused into tho substance of an organ ; in this ease some 
portion of that part of the blood which is called fibin, or 
coagulablo lymph, is effused with it ; this fibrin ‘coagulates 
into a firm solid, encloses the pus, and so prevents its dif- 
fusion. Sometimes the effused fibrin, or coagukbfe lymph, 
becomes organized ; in this case it forms a new /membrane, 
which is called an adventitious membrane, and the pus is 
completely enclosed in this now membrane as in a bag, or 
shut sac or cyst : an abscess of this kind is called ah en- 
cysted abscess, and the internal surface of this cyst is 
always endowed with the properties both of absorption ind 



of secretion'; for laige oolliwtions of matter, enclosed in 
. occasionally disamfeikr without any oxter- • 
nal opening; and on the other band, when such a bag has 
■ . .emptied 'of its contents, it is sometimes 

rapidly refilled with pus. \yhen an opening is formed in an 
abscess, and purulent matter continues to be discharged 
from it, it loses the name of abscess, and takes that of ulcer. 

purulent matter is poured out from the blood in other 
modes* and forms other collections. of pus; but these latter 
collections, are v never called abscesses. Sometimes, for 
example, the pus, as it is secreted from the blood, is diffused 
through the substance of the intlamed orga!h, This is the 
cap especially with the lung U&ring the progress of inflam- 
mation. This diffusion of purulent matter through the 
substance of an inflamed organ is termed Infiltration; 
and, instead of containing an abscess, the organ is said to 
have pus infiltrated through it. 

Agaiu, collections of purulent matter are often formed in 
natural cavities. The cavity of the thorax, for example, is 
lined with a serous membrane called the Pleura, and the 
cavity of t^e abdomen with a serous membrane called the 
Peritone um. In consequence of the inf lammation of these 
membranes, pus is often poured out oil their surface, and 
accordingly largo quantities of it are found accumulated in 
those cavities : but in this case it is merely said that pus is 
contained in the cavity of the thorax or in that of the abdo- 
men; wo never say that those cavities form abscesses. 

There are few tissues of the body, and still fewer organs, 
in which abscesses may not form. They arc found in the 
brain, the lungs, the heart, the liver, the spleen, the uterus, 
the ovaria, the cellular membrane, and the joints. In some 
of these organs the disease is highly dangerous, in others 
certainly fatal, in others comparatively unimportant. In 
w hatever organ an abscess may have its seat, the affection 
will give rise to a peculiar and definite train of symptoms 
dependant on the peculiar structure and function of the 
organ affected ; but the symptoms which attend the forma- 
tion of abscesses, and the phenomena which accompany and 
denote the successive stages of their progress., the different 
modes in which they terminate, their diagnostic or distinctive 
signs, and their treatment, all these topics belong properly 
to the subject of suppuration, and will be treated of under 
the article Inflammation. 

ABSCISSA, or Linka Abscissa, a line cut off, is a 
mathematical term, used as follows : If any two right linos 
. a n, cd, he given, meeting in o, the 

/ is position of any point, p, in the plane of 

y r those lines, is known when we know 

* — /• — . (I.) within which of the four angles, 

K V ° M H b o c, c o a, a o t>, D o n, it lies, and 
/ (II.) what is its distance from each 

/ _ line, measured on a line parallel to 

the other; or, in other words, what are the sides of the 
parallelogram ompn. Either of these sides being called 
the abscissa , the other is called the ordinal c ; both are called 
co-ordinates; the straight lines, ah and cn, are called he 
wces i and o is called the origin. It is customary to dci te 
the lengths of the abscissa and ordinates by the letter .r 
and y respectively. Thus, o m being the abscissa of the point 
p, pm. is its ordinate. All points in the line pm have the 
same abscissa f all those in pn the same ordinate. — See 
Equation, Curve, Positive, Negative. 

ABSENTEE, This is a term applied, generally by way 
of reproach, to that class of capitalists who, deriving their in- 
come from one country, reside in another country, in which 
they expend their property. The name has been adopted 
in political economy ; and it is with reference to the prin- 
ciples of that science that we here propose to state some of the 
more material points in a controverted question of great in- 
terest, namely, whether the consumption of absentees is 
really an evil to the particular country from which they 
derivo their revenues. It is of more importance that a 
right judgment should be formed ^pon this matter, as there 
is it decided .tendency in the process of social intercourse to 
loosen the ties which formerly bound an individual or a 
family to one particular spot. From the improvement of 
roads, and the rapidity and certainty of steam navigation, 
Bublin is now as hear, in point of time, to London, as Bath 
was half a century ago; andthe distance between England 
and every part of the continent is in the same way daily 
diminishing. With the conviction, therefore, that tiifc in- 
ducements to absenteeism; whether from Ireland to Eng- 
land, or from England to the Continent, are constantly in- 


creasmg, it *0tfl4 be satisfactory to ftndAat a theory which 
asserts that absenteeism is not wholly ah evil, has some 
foundation iryeaaon and experience. ' 

„ . The expenditure of a landed proprietor resident upon 
his estate* calls, dr appeals to call, into action, the industry 
of ii number of labourers, domestics, artisans, and trades- 
men. If the landlord remove to another part of the same 
country, the lalxxirors remain; the domestic servants pro- 
bably remove with him ; but the artisans and tradesmen 
whom ho formerly employed lose that encouragement which 
they once derived in the exchange of their skill or com- 
modities for a portion of the landlord's capital. It never 
occurs to those who observe* and perhaps 'deplore these 
changes, that the landlord ought to he prevented spending 
lus money in what part of his own country lie pleases. They 
conclude, reasonably enough, that there is only a fresh dis- 
tribution of the landlord's revenues ; and that ne\v tradesmen 
and mechanics have obtained the custom which the old ones, 
through uncontrollable circumstances, have lost. But let 
the same landlord go to reside in a foreign country — let the 
Englishman go to France or Italy, or the Irishman to Eng- 
land,— and it is immediately asserted that the amount of 
revenue which ho spends in the foreign country is so much 
clear loss to the country from which he derives his property, 
and so much encouragement withdrawn from it* industry ; 
and that he ought, therefore, to be compelled to stay at 
home, instead of draining his native land for the support 
of foreign rivals. Some of the more eminent of our political 
economists maintain that this is a popular delusion, and that, 
in point of fact, the revenue spent by the landlord in a foreign 
country has precisely the same effect upon the industry of 
his own country, as if his consumption took place at. home, 
fur that, in either case, it is unproductive consumption. We 
will endeavour to state their arguments as briefly as we can* 
Let us suppose a landowner deriving an income of 1 000/. 
a-year from an estate in one of our agricultural counties. 
W e will leave out of the consideration whether he resides or 
not upon that estate ; — whether he lives in the hall of his 
fathers, employing the moral influences of property for the 
amelioration of the lot of his poorer neighbours, or lets that 
hall, as well as his paternal acres, to one or more farmers. 
The landowner resides himself in London, or Brighton, or 
Cheltenham, or any other place congenial to his taste. 
With his rents he probably purchases many articles of foreign 
production, which have been exchanged for the productions 
of our ow n country. No one questions his right to purchase 
those foreign productions ; for there arc few people now who 
do not understand that if we did not lake from foreigners the 
goods which they can produce cheaper and better than we 
can, wo should not send to foreigners the goods which we can 
produce cheaper and better than they can. If we did not 
take wines from the continental nations, for instance, wo 
should not send to the continental nations our cottons and 
hardware; and the same principle applies to all the coun- 
tries of the earth with which we have commercial intercourse. 
The landlord, therefore, by consuming the foreign wines 
encourages our own manufactures of cotton and hardware, 
as much as if, drinking no foreign wine at all, ho applied the 
money so saved to the direct purchases of cotton and hard- 
ware at home. But lie even bestows a greater encourage- 
ment upon native industry, by consuming wine which has 
been exchanged for cotton and hardware, than if he abstained 
from drinking the wine : for he doubtless himself uses as 
much cotton and hardware as ho wants, as well as the wine ; 
and by using the wine he enables other people in Europe to 
use the cotton and hardware, who would otherwise have gone 
without it. For all that he consu mes of foreign produce, -.some 
English produce has been sent in exchange, 'Whatever 
maybe the difference between the government accounts of 
exports and imports (than which nothing can be more falla- 
cious), there is a real balance between the gofeds we send 
away and the goods we receive ; and thus the intrinsic value 
of all foreign trade is this, — that it opens a larger store of 
commodities to the consumers, whilst it devdopes a wider 
field of industry for the producers. (See Exports.) There 
used to be a notion,-, which, for many years, governed the 
decisions of our legislators, that unless wo sent away to 
foreigners a great many more goods than we received from 
them, or, in other words, unless our exports were much 
greater than our imports, the -balance of trade was against „ 
us, (See Balance of Trade.) This notion was ibunde d 
upon the belief, that if we gent away a greater amount of 
goods tli an those wo received iu exchange, we should ^ 

i ’ 
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paid tlio difference ill buUion ; and that the nation would 
be rich, not in the proportion in which it was industrious at 
home, and in which its industry obtained foreign products 

in exchange for native products, hut. as it got a surplus of 

gold, year by year, through its foreign trade. Now, in point 
of fact, no such surplus ever did accrue, or eter could have 
accrued ; for the commercial transactions between one coun- 
try and another are nothing hut a series of exchanges or 
barter, and gold is only the standard by which those ex- 
changes are regulated. (See Bullion.) We shall see 
how these considerations' boar upon the relations of the 
English landlord to his native country when he becomes an 
absentee. 

When the landlord, whose case we have supposed, resided 
upon his estate, lie probably received bis rental direct from 
his tenants. That rental was, in truth, the landlord’s share 
of JLS many quarters of corn, as many head of oxen and 
sheep, as "many fleeces of wool, as many fowls, as many 
pounds of butter, and so forth, as the estate produced. Three 
or four centuries ago the landlord's share was paid in kind : 
for the convenience of all parties, it is now paid in money, 
or, in other words, the tenant sells the landlord's share, as 
well us his own shave, and pays over the amount of his share | 
to the landlord, in a money -rent, instead of in produce. 
When the landlord removes to a distant part of the country, 
this arrangement of modern times becomes doubly conve- j 
nient. The rental is then collected by a steward, and is 
probably paid into the hands of a country banker, who 
draws a bill of exchange in favour of the landlord. By this 
process, the produce of the land may be most advantage- 
ously sold; and the landlord receives the amount of his 
share at hi* own door, without even the risk of sending 
money from one part of the kingdom to another. If it 
were not so, the servants of a great landed proprietor re- 
siding in London might announce to their master, — 

* A hu wired oxen at ynuv levee roar.’ 

If the landlord becomes an absentee, the process of re- 
mitting his rental assumes a more complicated shape. We 
will suppose that his inclination leads him to settle in the 
Netherlands. His means of living there depend upon the 
punctual transmission of the value of his share of the corn, 
cattle, and other produce growing upon his estate in Eng- 
land. To make the remittance in bullion would not only 
be expensive, but unsafe : and, indeed, remittances in bul- 
lion can never be made to any considerable extent (such as 
the demands of absentees would require) from one country 
to another ; for these large remittances would produce a 
scarcity of money at home, and then the bullion being 
raised in value, its remittance would necessarily .cease. 
(See Course of Exchange.) Although the expenses of 
our armies in the Peninsula, in 1812 - 13 , amounted to nearly 

32 . 000 . 000 /., the remittances in coin were little more than 

3 . 000 . 000 /. Nearly all foreign remittances arc carried on 
by bills of exchange. The operation of a bill of exchange, 
in connexion with our absentee landlord, would be this. Ho 
is a consumer now, in great part, of foreign produce ; he 
probably requires many articles of English produce, through 
the effect of habit ; but whether or no, there must be an ex- 
port of English goods to the amount of the foreign goods he 
consumes, otherwise his remittances could not bo made to 
liim. He draws abill upon England, which he pays, through 
a banker, to a merchant at Antwerp. This hill represents 
his share of the corn and cattle upon his farm ; hut the 
merchant at Antwerp, who does not want corn and cattle, 
transmits it to a merchant at London, in payment for 
cotton goods and hardware, which he does want. Or 
there may be another process. The agent, in England, 
of the absentee landlord, may procure a bill upon the 
merchant at Antwerp, which he transmits to the English 
landlord ; and the merchant at Antwerp, recognising in 
that bill the representation of a debt which he has incurred 
to England, hands over the proceeds to the bearer of the 
bill, In either case the bill represents the value of English 
commodities exported to foreigners. We thus perceive how 
tip? consumption of an English resident in a foreign state, 
out o£gk capital derived from England, produces, in prin- 
ciplc.^fbe same indirect effects upon English industry, us 
his partial or entire consumption of foreign goods in Eng- 
land. His consumption of foreign goods abroad is equi- 
valent to an importation of foreign goods into England; 
and that consumption produces a correspondent exportation 
♦of English goods to the foreigner. Let it not be said that 
England sends out a thousand pounds* worth of her exports 


in eonsetjucneq of tlie absentee's residence nbmd, and guts 
nothing She would have had to pay a thbusana 

pounds to tbwlindlord wherever he resided ; and the only 
question is, whether »he pays the amount less advantage- 
ously for the national welfare to the absentee, than to the 
resident at home. The politics^ economists, whose opinions 
we have endeavoured to exhibit maintain that she docs not 
It is probable that a good deal of the difficulty which this 
question presents, has arisen from the circumstance, that 
the subtraction of a particular amount of expenditure from 
a particular district, is felt in the immediate locality as nil 
evil; while the benefit which still remains to the whole 
country is not perceived, because it is universally diffused. 

But it would be a widely-difterent question if the absentee 
landlord, who had been accustomed to expend a certain 
portion of his income in the improvement of his estate in 
England, were to suspend those improvements, and invest his 
surplus capital in undertakings in a foreign country. !Rus the 
political economists, w ho have been most consistent In their 
opinions as to the effects of absentee consumption, never 
maintained: if they had, they would. 'have confounded the 
great distinction between accumulation and consumption, 
upon which the very foundations of their science rest. — (See 
Accumulation.) — In many cases the smaller consumption 
of an absentee, in a country w here the necessaries of life arc 
cheap, enables him to accumulate with greater ease than 
he could at home ; and this accumulation is, in nearly every 
case, invested at home. It is the same thing whether the 
absentee improves his own estate by the accumulation, or 
lends the* amount of the capital so saved to other encouru- 
gers of industry at homo. Nor could the political economists 
ever have intended, we apprehend, in maintaining, as a 
mere question of wealth, that it was a matter of indifference 
| where an income was spent, to put out of view the moral 
advantages which arise out of a just ami rational course of 
individual expenditure. The absurd notion, which even 
the philosopher Montesquieu fell info in the last century, 
that if the rich did not spend liberally the poor would die 
of hunger, is fast passing away ; because it is evident that 
I whenever a portion of this particular consumption is sus- 
pended, there is an accumulation of capital, which is sure 
to set profitable industry to work in some way or other, But, 
at the same time, without attaching undue importance to 
the* influence of a rich man's consumption, it is undeniable 
that it may be so directed as to call into existence profitable 
instead of worthless industry, and thus to become a bene- 
ficent instrument of civilization to all those within the 
sphere of its power. In the ruder stages of society such 
an influence .stands in the place of liberal endowments for 
education : and prepares the way for that general spread of 
intelligence which probably requires higher and more per- 
manent incentives towards perfection than any individual 
influence, however great. When a country possesses zealous 
as well as numerous teachers of religious truths, ample 
establishments for public instruction, a wholesome and widely- 
spread literature, and ready and cheap communication, the 
moral influences of a benevolent resident landlord will be 
scarcely more felt than the example of any other wise and 
good man. But in a country far short of this high slate of 
civilization, the possessors of property have duties to dis- 
charge which cannot easily he deputed, and certainly not 
safely neglected. It is this which makes the question of 
absentees, as regards Ireland, so difficult to treat upon prin- 
ciples of political economy alone. The absence of the prin- 
cipal landholders of that country must, morally considered, he 
a very serious evil ; but it is an evil not without mitigation. 
The necessity for a large exportation of the products of the 
industry of Ireland to support her absentee expenditure, 
calls into action a great cjuantit-y of profitable labour, to meet 
the wants of the English market in the most beneficial 
manner to the producer. The exportation of eggs from 
Dublin to Liverpool alone amounts, at one halfpenny ifeaeh, 
to more than ,00,000/. a year, and that of poultry is equally 
considerable. This impulse to the industry of the small 
tenantry, by exchange with England, will probably, in time, 
do as much as the residence of the landlords of Irelund 
could do to raise her peasants from the condition of miserable 
cottiers to that of independent yeomen. It will unquestion- 
ably do more than the presence of a debauched and even 
careless landlord, such as Miss Edgeworth has described in 
Castle Uaekrent , who was wont to swallow up the few 
crumbs which his larger exactions? left his dependents, in 
the shape of duty eggs and duty fowls. 
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[to .before the Select Committee 
on the State of Ireland, 1825, Fourth Report, pp,& 13-14-1 5 ; 
also his Evidence before the Select Comm itteejr the S tale 
of the Boor in Ireland, 1 830, p. 592, fee.— Leslie Foster’s 
Essay upon Commercial Exchange, 1804, quoted in the last- 
montiimed Report, p. 597— Say, Cours Gomplet d Economic 
Pohtiqm, tom. v. chap. 6 — ‘Chalmers on Political Economy, 
j. 290*183 %-~*Quarterly Review, vol. xxxiii. p. 459, for an 
ms tile examination of Mr. McCulloch’s opinions.] 

ABSOLUTION, a religious ceremony in use in different 
Christian communities, by which the priest declares an in- 
dividual, on repentance and submission to the requisite 
penance; to be absolved either from his sin, or from the ec- 
clesiastical punishment or deprivation to which it had ren- 
derad -him liable. It is contended by many • theological 
writers, that down to the twelfth century the priest in this 
act only used the words ‘ May God, or may Christ, absolves.? 
thee thus refraining from claiming any authority to remit 
the Sin himself. Since then, however, the formula used in 
the Roman Catholic church has been Ego te ahsolvo a pec- 
cutis tuis (I absolve thee from thy sins), accompanied with 
the sign ofotlie cross. The Council of Trent has expressly 
condemned the doctrine that the priest has not power of him- 
self to absolve from the guilt of sin. (Session xiv. Canon 4 .) 
The Church of 'England also holds, as may be seen in the 
Order for the Visitation of the Sick, that power has been left 
fo the church to absolve repentant sinners ; and the words 
which the minister uses in performing the ceremony are nearly 
the same with those employed in the Catholic communion, * I 
absolve thee from all thy sins.’- It has, however, been main- 
tained by some that the absolution thus bestowed is only 
declaratory, while that pronounced by the Catholic priest is 
professed to be absolute, and to proceed solely from himself. 
In the Greek church the formula is merely declaratory ; that 
is to say, it is of the nature of a prayer to heaven that the 
sins of the penitent person may not be visited with their due 
punishment. It is so also in, the Protestant Church of Scot- 
land ; and there the term absolution is commonly used to 
denote simply the declaration of the Kirk-Session or other 
judicatory, expressed by the mouth of its president, that the 
party is released from the ecclesiastical interdict, to which ins 
delinquency bad subjected him. 

ABSORPTION, from absorbed, to suck up. The func- 
tion of absorption is one of the most curious and important 
of the animal economy. The matter of which the living 
body i> composed is in a state of continual change : old par- 
ticles are every moment taken from their situation and car- 
ried out of the system : new particles are every moment 
conveyed to the place occupied by the old and deposited in 
their room. The constituent matter of the living body is, 
therefore, never exactly the same in two successive mo- 
ments. This change of the constituent matter of the living 
body is e llected by the process termed absorption, and the 
agents by which this process is carried on are the absor- 
bent vessels. The absorbent vessels possess a peculiar 
structure essentially different from that of arteries, veins, 
or any other vessels of the body, and their action like- 
wise is altogether peculiar. The absorbent vessels consist 
of two distinct sots. The first arise from the alimentary 
canal, and more especially from the small intestines. They 
absorb the digested aliment, and are the instruments by 
which the new particles of matter, which are necessary to 
supply the loss occasioned by the removal of the old, are 
carried into the system. This new matter, which is termed 
Chyj.e, is of a white colour, very much resembling milk; 
and these vessels, when full of it, have the appearance of mi- 
nute tubes distended with a milky fluid: hence they are 
callod Lacteal Vessels, (that is, milk-vessels.) The 
other set arise from every part ofiho body, — from the whole 
of its external surface, — from the whole of its internal sur- 
face, —from every one of its tissues,— from every one of its 
organs,— so , that the point of the finest needle can touch no 
part of the body without coming into contact with a branch 
of this system of vessels, At every point of the body these 
vessels are always at work, taking up and carrying away the 
old and worn-out particles. But, further, those which are 
spread out on the external skin, and those, also, which are 
spread out on the internal skin, on the membrane which 
lines the air passages, for example, and bn that which lines 
the passage to the stomach, are capable of taking up many 
foreign substances which may ermo into contact with them, 
and often powerfully titled the system by introducing into 
it these foreign bodies. Whatever l>e the nature of the sub- 


stance contained in this second set, of vessels, and from what- 
ever source it be derived, it is aUva^ s \vitm>ut colour when re- 
ceived info the vessel, and perfectly transparent and jkdlueid ; 
on this account;, it is termed Lymph, and these vessels are, 
therefore, called Lymphatics. The L actf. ax.s then con- 
tain new matter derived from the digested aliment : the 
Lymphatics contain the old and worn-out particles of the 
system, together with whatever substances may have been 
taken into it from the surfaces of the body . The structure 
and the course of these vessels, and the agencies by which 
they receive and circulate their contents, will be treated of 
under the terms Lacteal and Lymphatic Vessels. , 

Of the real existence and the active operation of the Bine 
tion of absorption there is indubitable proof. 

1. In the first place, in certain states of the system, there 
is a wast ing of the flesh, a dissipation of the solids, a dimi- 
nution of the weight of the body ; under other circumstances, 
while the general system remains unaffected, particular 
parts of the body diminish in size, or even disappear altoge- 
ther. These phenomena are not dependent on any external 
influence, and cannot be referred to the actioh of any physi 
cal agent. They can be accounted for only on the supposi 
tion that processes arc constantly going on within the body, 
which remove from the system both the solid and the fluid 
parts of which it is composed. 

2. In the second place, if fluids be injected from without 
into the internal cavities, or. if they he effused in the progress 
of disease, these fluids disappear sometimes spontaneously, 
and still more often under the influence of particular medi- 
cinal substances. An opening was made into the cavity of 
the abdomen of a living animal; three quarts of water were 
injected and secured; in six hours after this operation the 
animal was killed, and the state of the abdomen was ex- 
amined; not more than four ounces of the water remained. 
Oftentimes, after digitalis or fox- glove has been taken some 
days in succession, large collections of water in the different 
cavities of the body disappear in the course of a few hours. 

3. In the third place, various substances, when placed in 
contact witfi a living surface, produce the same* effects upon 
the system as when received into the stomach, or injected 
into the veins. Arsenic, when applied to an external wound, 
will sometimes affect the system as vapidly and as power- 
fully as when introduced into the stomach. A strong ititu- 
siou of tobacco, when applied to the pit of the stomach, will 
occasion vomiting, when injected into the rectum will pro- 
duce almost immediate fainting, and unless care be tuften 
this fainting will end in death. These phenomena can be 
accounted for only by supposing tli.it the substances in 
question are really conveyed into the system. 

Many facts testify the action of cutaneous or external ab- 
sorption. It is proved by direct experiment, that the human 
hand is capable of imbibing, in a quarter of’ an hour, an 
ounce and a half of warm water, which, for the whole body, 
is at the; rate of six or seven pounds per hour. An interest- 
ing narrative is on record of a ship’s crew who' wore exposed ‘ 
at sea for several days in an open boat ; they had consumed 
all their water ; they had no fluid of any kind which they 
could drink ; they soon began to suffer from thirst ; the 
feeling at length became intolerable, and the drinking of 
sea-water was found only to increase its intensity. 'When 
nearly exhausted, they were exposed, durjng several horn's, 
to a heavy shower of rain. As soon as their clothes became 
thoroughly wet their thirst began to abate, and before the 
rain had ceased their thirst was gone. They did not fail to 
profit by this experience. From this time each man, ns 
soon as he began to feel thirsty, dipped his shirt in the sea- 
water and wore it next his skin, which had invariably the 
effect of removing his thirst, the absorbents taking up the par- 
ticles of water, but rejecting the saline matter dissolved in it. 

The function of absorption explains many phenomena 
| connected with health, with disease, and with the action 
of remedies. The agents w hich produce disease, and espe- 
cially the widely -extended and powerful causes of fever, — 
namely, animal and vegetable matter ru a state of doeom- 
lositum ; these, together with the effluvia of marshes, ex- 
udations from the animal body itself, and perhaps other 
noxious gases diffused in the atmosphere, afford striking 
illustrations of* it* operation. An exposure but for a few 
minutes to ail atmosphere loaded with marsh effluvia, of 
an intensely noxious nature, may ». oducea protracted ague, 
or even instantaneous death. Even a few inspirations of 1 
an atmosphere, rendered foul by exhalations from the hit 
man body, may produce, in a person previously healthy, 
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immediate nausea and vomiting, followed by severe and 
pernicious fever. A person labouring under small-pox mtflf 
contaminate the air of a room to such a degree that a healthy 
person, breathing this air but tor a short space of time, may 
become affected with the disease, although the infected may 
never have conic into actual contact with the infecting per- 
son. In all those cases a poison is diffused through the 
atmosphere, which comes into contact with the -surfaces of : 
thobody, and so affects the system through the medium of 
absorption. The free dilution of this poison with pure air 
will destroy, or render innoxious, these malignant agents ; . 
hence, persons who are under the necessity of remaining 
constantly in the chambers of the sick may remain there 
with perfect impunity, if these chambers arc frequently and 
thoroughly ventilated; while, if ventilation he neglected, or 
imperfectly performed, not only is the disease of the patient 
aggravated, and perhaps by this cause alone rendered 
mortal, hut Iris nurse also is sure to suffer ; hence the value 
of this further fact, which cannot be too constantly borne in 
mind, that these noxious agents always affect the system 
exactly in proportion to its want of energy. Exposure to a 
powerful noxious agent;, — when the stomach is empty, — 
■when the body is exhausted by fatigue, — when the mind is 
depressed and desponding, — will occasion a mortal disease ; 
exposure; to this very same agent, when the body is well 
nourished, — when the functions are carried on with vigor, — 
when the mind is cheerful and confident, — will be attended 
with no appreciable effect. There is no kind or degree of 
sickness with which a family or an individual can he affected, 
in the management of which the knowledge of facts of this 
kind may not afford useful suggestions; hut this knowledge 
i? of paramount importance when malignant and mortal 
epidemics attack a village, a city, a district:, or a nation. 

Nor is there less practical utility in attending to the action of 
absorption in relation to noxious agents which are generated 
within the body itself. When secretion is vitiated, and the 
morbid matter is absorbed by the lymphatics, — when diges- 
tion is imperfect, and unwholesome chyle is absorbed by the 
1 actuals, * — when the excretory portion of the alimentary 
canal is torpid, and the faecal matter which ought to he car- 
ried out of the system is retained there arid in part absorbed, 
— in such cases, the sensible qualities of the perspiration, the 
odour of the breath, the lord state of the skin, the loss of 
strength, the irritable and feverish condition of body and mind 
sufficiently declare the disorder of the system. Considerations 
such as these show the value of pure air, simple and easily di- 
gested food, moderate and regular exercise, purgative medi- 
cines, and remedies of the class termed alterative. By altera- 
tive remedies we mean medicinal substances that are absorbed 
from the surface of the alimentary can al, that enter the ourren t. 
of the circulation, that: are conveyed by this channel to secret- 
ing organs, arid that, by Their influence over the actions of 
these organs, effect a salutary change in the general func- 
tions of the hodv. 

ABSTINENCE, from abs finer), to abstain. The term 
abstinence' signifies a total, or an excessive privation of food. 
It has been shown (see Absorption) that the constituent 
matter. of the body is in a state of continual change,- — that 
old particles are constantly taken up and carried out of the 
system, while new particles are as regularly deposited in their 
room to repair the loss. The source of these new particles 
is the aliment or food ; but a second office is performed by 
the aliment scarcely less important than that of furnishing 
new matter for the renovation of the system. All the organs 
of the body are excited to the performance of their functions 
by certain extedtiil agents, which are called stimulants ; 
such as air, wajjwmeat, and so on ; but of these stimulants 
the aliment is on g the most, indispensable and the most 
powerful. Upon the quantity and quality of the aliment, 
depend the quantity and quality of the blood, and upon the 
quantity and quality of the blood depends in a great mea- 
sure the energy of all the functions of all the organs. Any 
material change in the diet must necessarily produce a 
powerful impression on the system. Life* can be main- 
tained but for a short period under the total privation of 
food, while the excessive privation of it produces effects upon 
the system which have not been often observed' with accu- 
racy, but which arc remarkably uniform, and highly curious 
and instructive. Opportunities occasionally occur of noting 
those effects, w ifh correctness and completeness, when, for 
example, the passage to the stomach is closed up bv disease; 
or when, owing to an unsound state of mind, the individual 
refuses to take nourishment, , 




During the first two or three days after the total abstin 
on co from fowl, in a person previously in sound health, the 
suffering from hunger is generally severe. The thirst* $8 
also at times distressing, but thirst is not constantly attendant. 
The pulse during this period remains natural, and so does 
the temperature of the bbd|, v Ail the evacuations are 
scanty, and take place at cpSifd. intervals. After the first 
two or three days the washn^.-of the body becomes visible, 
the fresh colour charactoruwfp' Jibalth disappears, and the 
features and the limbs, instead of being plump and round, 
are sunk and collapsed. The loss of weight, which increases 
rapidly, is appreciable, and the progress of the emacia- 
tion is striking. The physical debility increases in exact 
proportion with the emaciation: and the mind becomes 
weak, confused, wandering, irritable, and at length ul* 
, ; jttbst deprived of reason. All this time there is little or no 
pain from hunger or thirst, or these uneasy sensations return 
only at intervals, and arc seldom acute and never lasting. 
The pulse at this stage may be a little quickened ; it is cer- 
tainly easily excited ; and in like manner the heat, which 
seldom sinks below the natural standard, is readily parted 
with,— so that, a slight change of the temperature of a room 
is felt acutely, and produces very uneasy sensations, a fact 
which demonstrates to the physician the feebleness with which 
the functions are carried on, no less clearly than the physical 
debil ity itself. The most remarkable and curious phenomena 
which next supervene are those connected with the intellec- 
tual faculties. The loss of power to perceive accurately , and 
to connect the trains of thought, is followed by decided de- 
lirium, which is at first of a low muttering character, similar 
to that which takes place in the last stage of typhus fever ; 
hut this sometimes passes rapidly into furious and even 
maniacal delirium, requiring coercion just as a violent pa- 
roxysm of madness itself. Generally the delirium is preceded 
by a state of painful watchfulness and restlessness, it; being 
impossible to procure sleep or quiet ; and, finally, the skin 
becomes intensely hot, the pulse extremely rapid, the cmaci- 
tion frightful, the debility so great that scarcely the slightest 
movement can be performed, and at length the indiudual 
sinks exhausted, commonly into u state of stupor amounting 
to that complete and profound insensibility which is techni- 
cally called Coma. 

This history of the progressive changes which take place 
in the system on the total abstraction of food, is illustrated 
in the most perfect manner, by two cases which fell under 
the notice of physicians capable of accurately observing and 
duly appreciating each successive event. Many wonderful 
stories are on record, of the truth of which there is no suffi- 
cient evidence ; but t he rases to which we refer were ob- 
served and recorded by men whose veracity is beyond ques- 
tion, and who were endowed with more than ordinary dis- 
crimination and judgment. The record on this account is 
invaluable, while in itself it is highly curious and instructive. 

Fur the first cast; we are indebted to Dr. Currie, of Liver- 
pool, the author of an admirable work on the application of 
cold as a remedy in certain cases of fever. In August, 
1795, a gentleman of Yorkshire, aged sixty-six, 'applied to 
tins physician for his assistance, on account of an obstruc- 
tion in his swallowing food, with which lie had been afflicted 
fur ten or twelvemonths. At first the complaint: was slight: 
it; occurred only when lie attempted to swallow dry arid Tiara 
substances; it afterwards extended to solids of every kind; 
and, at the time he was first; seen by his physician, although, 
he was still able to pass down liquids, the quantity ho could 
swallow was not sufficient for his nutrition, and he was con- 
siderably reduced. On the introduction of a bon gee into 
the gullet, it passed about two inches easily, but then met 
with an obstruction which, by a moderate pressure, was 
overcome. It then passed easily seven or eight inches rnom, 
but, at the lower part of the tube towards its termination in 
the cardia, it met with a firm resistance, which no patience 
or skill could surmount. This obstruction proceeded tram a 
schirrous tumour, which, gradually increasing at first, dimri 
nishod I he passage, and at length closed it wholly. 

On the evening of the 17th of October a sudden in* 
crease of the obstruction came on, and from this time he 
was aide to swallow only a table-spoonful of liquid at a 
time, and at lung intervals. It was with difficulty that he 
got down seven or eight spoonsful of strong soup in the 
day, and this quantity gradually diminished. On the 
thirteenth day from this sudden increase of the obstruction, 
the passage appeared to he wholly closed. 

The patient himself, to the last, was far from despairing 
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of liis recovery ; and tho affectionate friends around him, 
though they could not but see the issue of the case, yet de* 
sired that his life might be prolonged to the uttermost 
The following plan was, therefore, adopted with this view. 
Every morning a clyster was administered, consisting of 
eight ounces of strong broth, made ohielly of the mem- 
branous parts of beef^hosor being considered the most nu- 
tritious, into which werp rubbed two yolks of egg, and to 
which were added forty drq$$«of laudanum. This was re- 
peated in the afternoon, anti again in the evening, previ- 
ously to which, in the evening, he was placed up to the 
neck in a tepid bath, of which one-fourth was milk, and the 
rest water ; the whole quantity amounting to twenty-four 
gallons. The temperature was fixed at 96°, to accommo- 
date liis sensations, and the time of immersion was gradu- 
ally prolonged from forty -five minutes to an hour. 

After a few days it was found that the retention of th<& 
rectum improved, so that the clysters were enlarged to ten 
ounces of broth, and throe yolks of eggs each; to which 
Were added eight ounces of white wine, and the laudanum, 
which was added to the evening clyster, was gradually in- 
creased from sixty to two hundred and fifty drops. Thus the 
whole of his nutriment for twenty-four hours consisted of 
thirty ounces of broth, twenty-four ounces of wine, nine 
yolks of eggs, and from 250 to 380 drops of laudanum, and 
administered by clyster ; with what liquid might be supposed 
to be taken up in the bath by tlio absorbents of the surface 
pf the body. 

When in tolerable health at the commencement of his 
complaint, this gentleman, w ho was a tall man and natu- 
rally corpulent, weighed 240 lbs. Before the obstruction 
had become complete, imperfect nutrition had reduced him 
to the. weight of 170 lbs. In twenty days, from the period 
of the sudden increase of the obstruction, he was reduced to 
154 lbs. ; on the twenty-fourth day he had lost. 5 lbs. more: 
and at the period when liis delirium commenced, that is on 
the thirty-second day from thi\ night. that he ceased to swal- 
low, lie weighed 138 lbs., having lost upwards of 1 00 lbs. of 
his original weight, lie lived four days longer, that is, thirty - 
six days from the period when the obstruction vr*r. supposed 
to he complete; hut, during these last four days, no nutri- 
ment, in any form or of any kind, was administer, d ; for 
the rectum no longer retained the clysters, and the admi- 
nistration of the bath appeared, under these to rcum stances, 
to be wholly useless. 

For a month after the total obstruction of the pa : >age, 
the' temperature and tlfo pulse were natural; but on the 
thirty -second, day the pulse became small and frequent.; 
on the following day the eyes lost their common direc- 
tion, the axis of each being turned towards the nose; 
be complained that he sometimes saw double, but the sen- 
sibility of t;lio retina was increased rather than impaired; 
for, on the admission of the light of the window, lie 
screamed out, though ho had before been accustomed to 
this light. On' the next, day there was considerable inco- 
herence of mind; this incoherence passed rapidly into deli- 
rium, during the prevalence of which there was a perpetual 
and indistinct muttering, with groat restlessness and agi- 
tation ; the skin and the extremities were sometimes of a 
burning heat, and sometimes clammy and cold ; the pulse 
became feeble and irregular ; the respiration, which hitherto 
had been singularly undisturbed, became laborious ; and in 1 
ninety-six hours after the civ sters and all other means of 
nutrition had been abandoned he ceased to breathe. 

During the whole of this melancholy progress to inevita- 
ble death, this Unfortunate gentleman complained very 
little of hunger; occasionally he expressed a wish that he 
could swallow, but not often nor anxiously ; and, when 
questioned on the subject of his appetite, ho alw ays declared 
that he had no hunger which occasioned any uneasiness. 
The clysters evidently relieved the sense of hunger, and the 
opium they contained seemed to have a powerful .share in 
producing this relief. It occasioned quiet and rest after 
each clyster, and allayed every kind of desire or appetite. 
Neither was ho much disturbed with thirst. This sensation 
was, indeed, troublesome during the first days of his 
abstinence ; but it abated, and, as be declared, was always 
removed by t he tepid bath, in which ho lmd the most grate- 
ful sensations. His spirits were uncommonly even, and 
his intellect perfectly sound. He occupied himself a good 
deal in his private concerns ; *and, as usual, interested him- 
self in public affairs. In order to husband his strength ho 
was confined a good deal to bod ; but, till the last few days 


pf his life, h& dressed and undressed" foijpeif daily, and 
walked not only about Jus -room, but through the house. 
His nights were quiet ; his sleep sound, and apparently 
refreshing. Just before his delirium set-in he had very 
lively dreams, which were aft of a pleasant nature ; and, in 
the last conversation he had with -his physician, lie told him 
lie hgd had a very gay evening with -two -Yorkshire baronets 
whom he named ; that they had pushed tho bottle about 
freely ; that many jokes had passed, at the recollection of 
which he laughed heartily, a tiling uncommon with him ; but 
it was observable that he was unable, longer than a mo* 
merit or two, to distinguish this scene which had passed in 
sleep from a real occurrence ; and this state of mind lapsed 
into delirium from which lie never recovered. At this 
period lie was so weak as to lie scarcely able to turn himself 
in bed, to which he had been entirely confined se\ oral days, 
previously to bis death. 

The second case, which is no less interesting, occurred to 
Dr. Willan. A young man of a studious and melancholic 
turn of mind was affected with symptoms of indigestion, 
particularly with sliutp pains in the stomach and a constant 
sensation of internal heat:, tor the relief of which he thought 
; proper to begin a severe course of abstinence, hoping by this 
means, as he said, to remove his disagreeable complaints ; 
but there was reason to believe that some mistaken notions on 
the subject of religion principally induced him to form this 
resolution. Having taken his purpose, he suddenly with- 
drew from business and the society of his friends, took lodg- 
ings in an obscure street, and entered upon his plan, which 
was to abstain from all solid food, and only to moisten his 
mouth from time to time with water slightly flavoured with 
tho juice of an orange. After three days of abstinence tho 
craving or desire for food, which was at first very trouble- 
some, left him entirely ; he then pursued his studies and 
meditations without further inconvenience ; ho used no 
manner of exercise ; ho slept, very little, spending most of 
tlie night in writing; ho consumed from half a pint to a 
pint of water daily, into which he squeezed the juice of the 
orange to give it an agreeable flavour. He persisted in this 
plan with firmness fifty-one days. During the succeeding 
ten days his strength failed rapidly ; he was no longer able 
to rise from his bed: hitherto lie had 11a tiered himself that 
his support was preternatural, and indulged bis imagination 
with the prospect of some great event which, he expected 
would follow this extraordinary abstinence, but now that he 
| found himself sinking to the grave his delusion vanished. 
About, this time his friends discovered liis retreat, and he 
was prevailed upon to assent to any plan that might bo 
conducive to his recovery. He was seen by Dr. Willan on 
the sixty-first day of his fast: at that time ho was ema- 
ciated to a most, astonishing degree : the muscles of liis face 
were entirely shrunk; Ins cheek bones stor'd prominent and 
distinct-, affording a most ghastly appearance ; the abdomen 
was concave, from the collapsed state of the intestines ; the 
limbs were reduced to the greatest possible, degree of tenuity, 
and the processes of their hones were easily distinguishable, 
liis whole appearance suggested the idea of a skeleton pre- 
pared by drying the muscles upon it in their natural situa- 
tions. .11 is mind had become imbecile. He had undertaken 
during bis confinement to copy the Bible in short-luiud, and 
this work he had executed very neatly us far as the second 
hook of Kings, with short arguments prefixed to each 
chapter. Ho showed his physician several improvements 
he had made in that kind, of writing, particularly in the 
abbreviations. He had also, with great diligence, put 
together parallel passages, and traced particular subjects 
through the whole Scriptures, noting their application m 
different instances, and adding observations of lus own. IIo 
appears at first to have proceeded *in this undertaking with 
considerable ingenuity and judgment : but afterwards In? 
became obscure, and seemed to be lost in endless contusion. 

Unfortunately the treatment adopted was injudicious, the 
quantity of food allowed him being much too large; yet, for 
the first, few days, he appeared to improve!; regaining flesh and 
strength, and acquiring firmness arid even cheerfulness of 
mind ; but on the night of the fifth day he was sleepless and 
restless ; on the morning of the sixth lie began to lose bis 
recollection, and before midnight he was quite frantic and 
unmanageable ; at the same time his pulse was increased in 
frequency, with considerable heat of the skin, and tremors. 
During the following day he continued raving, and talking 
very incoherently, as he had done during the preceding night. 
He remained nearly in tlie same state, scarcely ever sleeping, 
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and taking very little nourishment, liis pulse becoming daily 
smuller and feebler* and beating at length 120 strokes iiui 
minute, and his emaciation still increasing, until the elevemn 
day hum the period that he began tc. take food and medi- 
cine, and the seventy-second from the commencement of his 
^stifierace, on which day he died, quite exhausted, 1 

There is ho authentic case on record iri V^vich the duration 
of the abstinence was as long as this, and both these cases 
.taken together a fiord an excellent history of the disorder 
of the functions, and the exhaustion of the powers of life on 
the total and continued abstraction of food. The mind in 
the first case was naturally firm and strong ; in the second 
it was supported by an enthusiasm amounting to insanity. 
When the mind is feeble, and especially when it is under 
the infiuence of fear, anxiety, despondency, or any other 
depressing cause, the duration of life is greatly abridged. It 
is Instructive to observe the absence of severe suffering from 
hunger and thirst ; the absence of all acrimony of the 11 u ids ; 
the absence of all violence and turbulence of mind until 
delirium set in, the precursor of death. 

From, the powerful infiuence of abstinence on the system, 
it is obviously capable of becoming a most energetic remedy 
in various diseases. When the mass of the fluids and solids 
of the body is too abundant, abstinence is capable of reduc- 
ing them to almost any extent that can be required ; and 
if the abstinence be judiciously commenced and conducted, 
not only is it unattended with any diminution of the 
strength or injury to the health, hut it contributes to the 
improvement of both. Numerous instances arc on record 
which place this fact beyond question. The case of 
Co ran in the Venetian nobleman, and that of the Essex 
miller, which at lord evidence of this more complete than it 
would be easy to invent, are universally known. The body, 
whatever be its bulk or weight, provided the health he in 
other respects sound, may he reduced to almost any degree 
of thinness, and kept, at that point by an appropriate regu- , 
latum of diet and exercise. The physician, at his pleasure, | 
can make no one fat, hut he can make any one as thin ns 
he chooses, frequently improving at the same time the health 
and vigour both of body and mind. Seldom is he called upon 
to put this art into practice, and sol dome r than he ought 
does hedlisist upon carrying it into practice; but it is some- 
thing t£> know that the resources of his art place this in his 
'power. 

In all acute diseases, such as the various forms of fever 
and inflammation, abstinence is a most powerful remedy, | 
not only because the abstraction of nutriment diminishes! 
the mass of the fluids and solids, (since the process of ah- 1 
sorption goes on though I he supply of new matter is stopped,) 
but also because it withdraws one of the main stimulants of 
the system, and consequently subdues the increased actions 
winch aoctfeipany, and which for the most part constitute, 
acute diseases.'- ^ 

In some chronic maladies, especially in that largo class 
which depend on what is termed plethora, that is, too great 
a quantity of solids and fluids, particularly in the plethoric 
state pf tho blood-vessels of the brain predisposing to and 
producing .hptqdexy, * in some morbid affections of the 
stomach itsel f, in so rn(f dor angemen ts of the liver, and in 
several diseases of the heart, abstinence is an invaluable 
remedy. In other chronic diseases it is injurious, as in 
diseases of debility, in diseases which depend on irritation in 
ontra^istinction to those which depend on. inflammation, and 
in vanet& nervous maladies. 

Abstinence is not equally well borne by all persons, nor 
at all times by the same person. By the corpulent and ple- 
thoric it may be endured longer, and carried farther, than 
by the thin and the spat^ ; in the middle or mature age, it 
is loss injurious than in infancy, youth, or extreme old age. 
A degree and duration of it, which are highly beneficial in a 
inflammation, would be fatal in the state of health. 

jMg4vious, and it is highly important ty bear in mind, 
th^lpSwtineuce and excess produce symptoms so nearly 
alike, that it often requires tho utmost care and sagacity on 
the part of the physician to distinguish the one case from 
the Other ; and as the one requires opposite remedies from 
the other, a : mistake may bo fatal, and must be injurious. 
A man, a#ieted to drunkenness, was cast into prisgn for 
theft, an<J|j^Bitieed, at once, to a diet of bread and water. 
After week, a disorder of the intellectual Acuities 

took place ; Iris countenance became pale and expressive of 
languor, his' flesh wasted, and his strength declined; his 
nights wore sleepless ; shortly afterwards there was deli- 


rium, which w as mild at first, but subsequently furious. 
These symptoms might have been easily mistaken for those 
which denote inflammation of the brain ; but the true 
nature of the attention was discriminated, and brandy was 
administered. Immediately,, the affection of the brain dis- 
appeared, and the llesh anjCs^feagth returned. 

Some time ago an ul^ 0 &^l|| Anemic broke f ^ut in tlio 
Milbank Penitentiary, prisoners Confined in 

this prison were suddenly puiMp® diet, from which animal 
food was almost entirely «j|§rAn ox‘s head, the meat 
of which weighs eight. pofittd^wlB made into soup for one 
hundred people, which allows one ounce and a quarter of 
meat to each person. The prisoners were at the same time 
subjected to a low degree of temperature, to boneiderable 
exertion, and were confined within the walls of a prison, 
situated in the midst of a marsh, which is below the level 
of the adjoining river. The consequences were, first, loss 
of colour, of flesh, and of strength ; next, this simple debi- 
lity of constitution was succeeded by various forms of dis- 
ease — scurvy, dysentery, diarrhoea, low fever ; and, lastly, 
affections of the brain and nervous system — namely, head- 
ache, vertigo, delirium, convulsions, apoplexy, and even 
mania. When bleeding was tried, the patients fainted after 
losing five, four, or even fewer ounces of blood. Abstinence 
will sometimes produce a train of symptoms exactly similar 
to those of the disease which it is employed to remove. 
Persist mice in the abstinence will aggravate the malady, 
which will halite every mode of treatment as long as the 
abstinence is persevered in : but which will disappear with 
surprising rapidity on the administration of a generous diet. 
This is especially the case with those affections of simple 
irritation which assume the appearance of inflammation, 
and which are attended with headache, noise in the ears, 
giddiness, restlessness, sleeplessness, and delirium. A pro- 
fessional man was seized with fever; rigid abstinence' was 
enforced, not only during the continuance of the fever, but 
also during the stage of convalescence. Delirium, which 
had been present in the height of the fever, recurred in the 
convalescence, A physician of eminence in maniacal cases 
w as consulted, who recommended him to be removed to a 
private asylum. Before this advice was carried into effect, 
another physician saw him : a different treatment and regi- 
men, with a gradual increase of nourishment, were adopted ; 
the patient was well in a lew days, and within a fortnight 
returned to his professional avocations. 

It is the common belief that abstinence is conducive to 
| longevity, and many stories arc on record which are con- 
ceived to establish the truth of this opinion. It is stated, 
for example, that the primitive Christians of the east, who 
retired from persecution into the deserts Of Arabia and 
Egypt, lived healthfully and cheerfully on twelve ounces of 
bread per day, with mere water; that, with this diet, *St. 
Anthony lived 105 years; James tho Hermit, 104 ; Arse- 
nins, tutor of the Emperor Arcadius, 120 ; St, Epipbanius, 
115 ; Simeon the Stylite, 112 ; and Rcmauld, 120 : to 
which are added many others. But >ve should remark that 
the evidence for these instances of longevity may not be quite 
satisfactory. 

The quantity of food absolutely necessary to support tho 
functions ofMiib hi Xdj^r, is not known w ith any degree of 
exactness. Proliablj^it varies with every constitution, and 
with every situation and circumstance that modify consti- 
tution. Provision is made in the economy for carrying out 
of the system superfluous nourishment, bo that, within cer- 
tain limits, more than is absolutely requisite is not injurious. 
Excess, without doubt, is always pernicious, and its direct 
tendency is to produce disease and to shorten life. For one 
person, however, who abridges the term of his life by ex- 
cess, a hundred die prematurely from the want of a suffi- 
cient quantify of nutritious food. Persons who live in the 
bad air of a city require a larger quantity of food, and 
that of a more nutritious quality, Ilian those who breathe 
the pure air of the country; and those who labour, physi- 
cally or mentally, need a corresponding augmentation of 
food, in order to compensate the expenditure of the system. 
Persons in sound health, with a good constitution, having a 
tranquil mind, leading a quiet, contemplative fife, without 

a sical or mental labour, tn a pure air, and taking regu- 
j a good portion of steep, may subsist a long time on 
very little food. And such seems to have been the condition 
of the Eastern Christian ascetics, whose abstinence and lon- 
gevity have been so much celebrated. But, even under J 
such circumstances, the processes of life are attended with a 
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^ ^ of expenditure, for the compensation of lyariety of the human race in every particular except the 

. . quantity 0 food is requisite, and without a Colour of the skin or the hair, thf^%onid be doubtlea* called 

supplyof which the duration of iife v must be inevitably men, although there is no such thiflig as an abstract man 
abridged* Both the phyifoal and the mental states here whose skin or hair is devoid of eolfmr. 
supposed aro precisely tb^, however, in which too large a The circumstance of there not being any sensible object, 
qtmntit^ of food would |>ro^ «aore injurious tlian too small or any concfiptiSS of our mind, which we ©an linage to our- 
a quantity. In a woi^,‘m,-a .^te omiealth, abstinence is selves without its attributes, has $$vett rise to considerable 
always pernicious, andSmSpahce always beneficial : while, perplexity on the subject of abstraction. For instant 1 *,, 
in a istate of diseas^piapptq|£|co is often beneficial, and when we think of a horse, we represent to ourselves an 
temperance itself injuSdifi^hliause what is temperance in animal of certain colour, shape, and sine ; though we should 
health is excess in sickness. equally give the name of horse to an animal of different 

Nothing can remedy the morbid condition induced by colour, shape, and size. So* when we think of a plane triangle, 
long continued abstinence, but food ; yet nothing will more although a triangli is any plane figure bounded by three 
certainly or more rapidly extinguish life, than the adminis- straight lines, yet we cannot help representing to ourselves 
Iration of food, unless it bo given with the utmost ^autfon. a triangle which is cither right-angled, or acute-angled, or 
If a person, after having been long exposed to severe cold, obtuse-angled, or equilateral or scalene. The truth fc, that 
bo placed dose to a large fire, or be brought at once into a the process by which the mind abstracts is, that it conceives 
warm room, he will sustain grievous injury, and perhaps or represents to itself the object of thought as an individual 
die ; and, in like manner, if a large quantity of nutritious of its class, together with certain particular attributes which 
food be poured into the stomach of a person who has been must belong to all individuals ; and it considers* apart from 
exhausted by long abstinence, the feeble spark of life that the rest only that at tribute which is required for the matter 
may remain will certainly be extinguished- In Dr. AVi llan's ih hand. Thus, if it is a question whether a newly-diseo- 
case, three , pints of food, — a pint of milk for breakfast, a vered skeleton is that of an animal belonging to the class 
pint of mutton-broth boiled with barley for dinner, and as of elephants or of deer, the comparative anatomist calls to 
^• ch rice-milk for supper, — were allowed on the third day bis mind an elephant or deer, such as actually exists, but 
afrer an abstinence of sixty days ! No wonder that all the considers only the structure of his bones ; and, if there is a 
symptoms were immediately aggravated, and that the con- close agreement in this respect, be pronounces the 'skeleton 
ditioii of the patient soon became hopeless. One-third of to have belonged to one of those classes. So, likewise, 
this quantity would ha$e been far too much. To have al- when a mathematician, by means of a figure described on 
lowed milk at all was had, because milk becomes solid in paper, proves that the^square of the hypotenuse equals the 
the stomach, and is then more difficult of digestion than sum of the squares of the other sides of a right-angled 
other solids, from being unmasticated. In cases like t his, a. triangle, although the image in his mind is that of ^ triangle 
‘ little thickened broth should be given every three or lour of a definite size, yet he considers only the relation -of the 
hour* and the quantity very gradually increased ; subse- sides and angles, without paying any attention to the length 
quenl % animal food may be allowed ; warmth should be of the lines. • 

promo ad by every expedient ; frictions are useful auxiliaries. This process, by which the mind generalises a particular 
and the bowels should be aided by the occasional use. of notion, by considering only a part of it, might be illustrated 
mild clysters. Internal stimulants are seldom needed ; by many examples of changes in the meaning of words, 
when given, at all, the best are ammonia, camphor, the Thus, there stood formerly, on the bank of the Thames ill 
vegetable bitters, and tonics, with small quantities of some London, a palace called Bridewell; this, in the reign of 
anodyne. Elizabeth, was converted into a penitentiary, or prison for 

ABSTRACTION is an act of the mind, by which it hard labour: whence the term Irridewell has beou extended, 
considers a certain attribute of an object, or several objects, and is now sometimes used aflj/a general name lor such 
by itself, and without regarding any other attributes which penitentiaries. So the name >^dace ba£ been extended to 
the object or objects may happen to possess. Thus, if we all sumptuous houses, having originally been confined to 
see ink, pitch, ebony, and a negro, we see that these objects that, on the Palatine, hill, at Rome, It has been remarlied 
have in common the attribute of blackness ; and this quality that, although brute animals have, like men, the faculty 
we can in thought draw off or abstract from the various of reasoning or drawing conclusions from premises, yet 
other attributes w Inch they respectively possess; and con- they have not, like men, the faculty of abstraction. Never- 
fijder it separately and independently of anything else. In theless, it is plain that some animals go through a pro- 
dke manner wc can consider any attribute ol‘ a single object, cess of which the -effects exactly correspond with that of 
such as of the sun or moon, without attending to its other abstraction in me*i% for example, they can count, and are 
attributes ; thus we may contemplate the magnitude of the aware of the recurrence of certain numbers ; and a dog who 
sun without attending to its heat, light, fee.: so we may has once been beaten with a stick, or pe^ed with a .. stone,. will 
contemplate the light of the moon, without attending to its run away from all sticks or stones, of whatsoever sfeft. shape, 
magnitude, the inequalities of its surface, fee. All names or colour. That they cannot foun^ on abstraction, the 
of classes, inasmuch as the individual members can never admirable gill: of language, the mosl impoftant distinction 
be identical, arc fo^ned by a process of abstraction. Thus, between men and beasts, is owing apparently not to the 
when we think of a ship or a Wuse,/w|fpay no attention to absence of the power of forming geTieral notions, nor yet to 
/the materials, colour, shape, size, ' o^j^ilbtion, convenient, the inability of making articulate .sounds, as we may per- 
or beauty of the ship or house, but wf give the one name ceive in the instance of the parrot. — See Nominalists and 
to any dwelling of man built, by regular artificers, and the Realists. 

other to any vessel with a. deck and masts made to sail on A B SUKHUM, REDUCTIO A D, is that species of ar- 
th®.»oa. ^ Any object which /possesses these attributes we gument which proves not the thing asserted, but the afraur- 
' call, a ship or a hbufee; though there cannot be any ship or uity of everything which contradicts it. It is much used in 
house which ■■pps&.essos only those attributes, and is not also Geometry, in order to demonstrate the converse (see <Joiy- 
of a certain edifehr, size, shape, fee. : but these incidental vehsk) of a proposition abeam proved. One of two things 
qualitioa we leave out of our consideration in referring any must be true; either the proposition asserted, or something 
Object to the class of houses or ships. . ./ which contradicts it. If the opposing party denied the pro- 

From these remarks it k evident that, abstraction, being position, he must affirm that which is contradictory. Let Ms 
a merely arlntraiv act ot the mind, by which a certain attri- con nt er-pvoposi t ion be taken for granted: then* if, by the legi- 
ble is considered apart from any othei&tt^butes with which timate use of it* seme absurdity can be|$ed&ed, it is evident 
j ,, ;ifr/fotajr happen to be inssqqiated, does not represent to m that his contradiction is wrong, and tb|§:driginal proposition 
f images or notions to which .ffrorc is any thing corresponding Tight. As an instance of this method of proceeding, let us 
I in the nature of things : there is nowherc'--hn abstract man- suppose it has been proved, and . is not denied, that ivheu- 
^ or tree which has no colour, dimensions, or other incidents /ever a is b, theri c is n* We may then ollirm that when c 
not entering into the abstract notion signified by those Us not d, a k not »/ Fqulf a were n, c would be i> ; but c 
general terms. AVhenever wo recognize in any object those is not t>, therefore ts. The strict form of the reduc- 

peculiarities which we consider as churaete*$£tic of a certain tio ad absnrdum , in this case, is as follows that 

class, wq lofer it to that class, without taking any heed of the if a were n, c IVould be y> ; hut you reftko to admit the con - 
othe,t attributes with which they may liapf to be combined, sequence that, wheti c is not r>, a is not « ; that is, you say 
/ Thinis, if in some unexplored part of the World there should that c may not be d, and yet a may bo b. Let, this, then, 
be 1|keovered a raise of atiimals resembling some known he as you say, that is, let c not be v, ami vet lot a be n. 

No. 7. [THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA ] Voi.. l.-II 
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But in supposing thot a fen, the admitted proposition jlM in the way with 

obliges yon to say that e is d. But you lmyo supposed thar ^obviate any future uncertainty ahput the gmvdm text of the 
c is not d, you titefeforo say at the same time that c is d, ordinances, caused all the ,..fi^|fijiien.ts to he ©©illeeted, the 
and that c is not n, which is absurd. Coca&equently, it* it bo passages remembered by heajjt.toJ*© written out, and the 
true that. Whenever a is h, then c is d, it fofipws that, when whole to be embodied i n t he Vcdifite known under the title 


c is not d, A is not b. 

The reductio ad abmrdum lias been objected to as not 
equally conclusive with direct demonstration. For this there 
is no foundation : though it must be admitted that direct 
demonstrations are more pleasing and more elegant. But, 
it is obvious that, if everything which contradicts a propo- 
sition be false, the proposition itself must be true. The 
student of logic must distinguish between that which is only 
contradictory y and that which is contrary to a proposition. 
Thus, to the proposition that ‘ all squares are equal,’ it is 
contradictory that 1 some squares are not equal,’ and con- 
trary, that; ‘ no squares are equal.’ The contrary is the most 
complete contradictory, and uilirms that the proposition Is 
true in no one instance. It is not correct to say that, if a 
proposition be false, its contrary is true ; for example, it is 
false that all squares are equal, and equally falsie that no 
squares arc equal. But of a proposition and its contradictory 
one must be true ; thus, either all squares are equal or some 
squares are not equal. Hence, whatever disproves a propo- 
sition proves something contradictory, and whatever dis- 
irroves everything contradictory proves the proposition. The 
reduvtio ad abmrdum iv therefore, as conclusive as direct 
demonstration. 

ABU BEKR, properly called Abdallah Atik bkk Am 
Kohafah, but better known under the name of A bit Berk 
(*.<?. 1 Father of the Maiden,' in allusion to his daughter i 
Aveshah. wliom the Arabian prophet married very young), 
was the first caliph or successor of Mohammed in the go- 
vernment of the new empire founded by him. Mohammed 
died in a.d. 632, without leaving male issue. The succes- 
sion to the sovereignty was at first contested between his 
father-in-law, Abu Bekr, and Ali henAbiTalcb, his cousin- 
german, who was also, through marriage with the prophet’s 
daughter Fatima, his son-in-law. Between the two rivals 
themselves the dispute was settled without an appeal to arms. 
Abu Bekr prevailed, and Ali, though disappointed, submitted 
to the authority of his successful opponent. Bui among the 
Mohammedans the respective claims of the two competitors 
became a point of perpetual controversy, and gave rise to 
the great division of the whole Jfj^hammedan community 
into Sunnites and Shiites ; the former asserting the right of 
Abu Bekr and his two successors, Omar and Othman, while 
the Shiites condemn these three caliphs as unlawful in- 
truders, and maintain the exclusive right of Ali ben A hi 
Tale!) and his* lineal descendants to the eommamlersliip over 
the Faithful. — [See article Ali ben A.bi Taleb.] 

After the death of Mohammed, several of tho Arabian 
tribes, who had become converts to the religion promulgated 
by him, shook off their allegiance to his successor. Only 
the thro# important towns of Mecca, Mediuah, and Tayef 
declared themselves for Abu Bekr. It was the first and 
principal object of the newly appointed sovereign to establish 
liis authority in the other parts of Arabia, especially in the 
countries of Yemen, Tehama, Oman, and Bahrain. In 
reducing to obedience these refractory provinces, Abu Bekr 
was powerfully supported by Omar, afterwards his successor, 
and especially by Khaled ben Walid, a military commander 
of extraordinary courage and presence of mind. Besides 
this rebellion of some of its members, the Mohammedan 
state had to encounter other difficulties from several new 
pretenders to pyophetship, who came forward in different 
parts of ArabS, And some of whom soon gathered numerous 
adherents around them. Among these the names of Osud 
al AbbasL, Tolaihah ben Ivhowaised, and Mosailamah deserve 
to be mentioned. Whatever disturbance these new pretend- 
ers might cause among the faithful Moslems, the firmness 
of their Relief in the mission of Mohammed epuld not be 
shaken, since he himself had prepared them for tho appear*, 
anco of such impostors. Mosailamah seems to have been 
the most formidable of these enemies of the Islam. He 
wai however defeated by K baled, and killed in a batt le near 
Akrabah. This coitjlioi is memorable also on another ac- 
count. ThOf pfeceptR promulgated at different times by 
Mohammed lm<L tjll then, never been collected in a volume ; 
thpy were handed about in fragment s written on palm -loaves 
or pieces of parchment, and in a great measure preserved 
by oral tradUioh. Many of the personal associates of Mo- 
hammed, who were from memory familiar with his doctrine, 


of the K$ran ~a work whi^ r|he importance of it» 
contents, as well as the for^g ngd pgrity of ‘it© language, i* 
the sacred and classical book js ^ Mfe Mohammedans. 

When the authority of fully established 

in Arabia, Aim Bekr was the Mohara* 

medau dominions l>y foreign conquest. Khaled was dis- 
patched into Irak, and subdued several of the frontier pro- 
vinces along the Euphrates, which belonged to She then 
defining empire of Persia; while two other commanders, 
Yexid ban A hi Sofyan and Abu Gbjjidah, with an army 
gathered from all parts of Arabia, entereffSyria and defeated 
the troops of the Grecian emperor Heradius. They also 
got possession of the town of Bostra, favoured, it is said, by 
the treason of its governor Rotmums. But the siege and 
capture of Damascus by the united forces of Abu Obcidah 
and Khaled, which event was preceded by & decisive victory 
over a Greek army of 70,000 men near Ajrmdain, forms 
the principal feature of this expedition, as it established 
the dominion of the Arabs over Syria, and in fact over 
the whole country between the Euphrates and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

On tho day of tho capture of Damascus (23rd August, 
a.d. 63-1) Abu Bekr died, at the age of sixty-three years. 
Not one of his three sons, AbdallaW, Abd-ul rahnmn, and 
Mohammed, survived him ; and in his will he appointed 
Omar as his successor. Eastern writers praise the almost 
austere simplicity of his habits and manners, and his entire 
disregard of wealth,, and the luxuries or even comforts of 
life. So determined was he not to be enriched by his ele- 
vation to the supreme command, that, every Friday he dis- 
tributed all the surplus of his income among such persons 
as he thought deserving of it. His short reign, of little 
more than two years, forms uneventful epoch in the history 
wf Mohammed ism ; and Oriental authors have vied with 
one another in recording details about, tho early conquests 
of the armies of the Faithful. The volume of* the great 
Arabic chronicle of Tabari, lately edited and inundated by 
Ko sugar ten (Gmfswuld, 1831. 4 to.), is entirely occupied with 
only the earlier part of Abu Bekr a reign : the latter part, or 
the history of the conquests of Irak and Syria, still remains 
unpublished. A highly interesting account, of the siege and 
capture of Damascus, derived chieily from the Arabic chro- 
nicle of Wakedij may be found in Oakley' b History of tho 
Saracens. 

ABULFAJIA'GIXjS, properly Mar Grkgomus A h pl- 
ea h a . 7 , also called Gregorius Bahhxbkasvs, wus an 
Oriental writer of much celebrity, who lived in the thirteenth 
century of our era. lie was born in a.d. 1 * 226 , at Malatia 
or Meiite, a town situated near the western bank of the 
Euphrates in Lesser Asia, where his father, Aaron, followed 
the profession of a physician. Though the offspring of a 
Jewish family, he embraced the Christian belief, to which h© 
continued faithful till liis death. It is, indeed, surmised that 
shortly before his death he renounced Christianity ; but this 
un .authenticated report is ..sufficiently counterbalanced by the* 

I unqualified praise with which his name is mentioned by 
Christian writers, who would not have allowed such a fact to 
remain unnoticed. Alndfarajj|tudmd theology,* philosophy, 
and medicine. He spent the peater part uf his life in Syria. - 
At the early age of twenty years he was appointed Bishop 
of^Guba, and subsequently of Aleppo, ah 1266 he was 
elected Primate of all the Jacobite Christians in the East; 
He died atMerughn in Azerbij an, a.d. 1286. 

Abulfaraj was the author of a great number of Arabic 
and Syriac works, but the composition through which his 
name has become. be$ known among us is a universal his- 
tory, originally written in Syriac, but subsequently translated 
by the author himself into Arabic, to which be has given the 
title of History of the Dynasties. It is divided into ten sec- 
tions ; the first, of which gives some account of the patriarchs; 
the second of the Jewish (#mtenn wealth under the judges ; 
and the {bird of the Jews tm#©r the kings ; the foitrth con- 
tain sihe hJstory of the Chabiteank ; the fifth of tho Persians ; 
the sixth i)f the Greeks*, the seventh of the Romans ; th© 
eighth of the Christian Grtwian empire; the ninth of the 
Mohammedan Arabs ; and th© tenth of the Moguls. In (lie " 
early part of the work many errors are observable into which 
the author has fallen through his ignorance of the classical 
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; and literature. The section treating of tbe Mo- 
L wrifitjtwaL greater accuracy \ and in 

Ms aceOuntnf the Inngal djtoasty, towards the conclusion of 
the M^rk, Abulihraj speamfrom his own knowledge and 
expe%nce m an eye-witjMps, . Though written by a Chris- 
tian, this work is held in ft||h esteem even among Jews and 
Mohammedans in theKast: 1% us its chief interest consists 
in the curious derails WhielLh contains concerning fcne history 
of adduce among the AfjHt particularly under the three 
Abbosido caliphs, Mah|ttiv^arun al Rashid, ana Mamun. 
An edition of the A rabic teAbrbio Dynasties accompanied 
with a Latin translation, was published by Edward Poeocke, 
at Oxford, in 1(563, 4to. ; the Syriac text, likeadse with a 
Latin vetiion, was edited by Bruns and Kirsch, at Leipzig, 
in 1789, 4to. 

ABUL FAZL, son of Sheikh Mobarik, was the vizir of 
the celebrated Mogd emperor Akbar, who reigned from 
a.d. 1555 to 1605. Of the history of his life lew details 
are known to us. In 1602, when returning from an 
expedition to the Decknn, he was murdered in the dis- 
trict of Nurwar hy banditti, and, it was suspected, by the 
contrivance of Akbar s son Selim, who afterwards succeeded 
his fhther on the throne, under the name of Jehangir. The 
extensive and valuable works, which, notwithstanding the 
duties of liis high oilice, A bul Fazl found leisure to write, 
have ensured him a conspicuous place among tbe best 
authors, as well as among the most enlightened statesmen, 
of the Fast. Ills principal work is the Akbar-Nameh . 
which exists as yet only in MS., and contains a history of 
the reign of the Sovereign whom he served, and to whom 
he was most devotedly attached ; this history A bul Fazl 
carried down till very near the time of his own death, and 
it was afterwards continued by Sheikh Enaict-ullah in a 
supplement, entitled Takmileh-i- A hbar-JSfi imeh . But the 

work which has most contributed to make bis name familiar 
to us, is the Ayin-i-Akhuri* or Institutes of Akbar , a statis- 
tical and political descript ion of the Mogul empire, and of 
the several branches of its administration, some account of 
which will be&iven hereafHr. [See Ayin-i-Akuaul] Ahul 
Fazl was n friend to t l oppressed Hindus. It. appears that, 
the exertions which he made for their protection, and the 
zeal with which, assisted hy liis brother Feizi, lie endea- 
voured to derive a precise notion of the nature of their poli- 
tical and ’ 'igious institutions from their own ancient codes, 
}>r' * diced lany narrow-minded Mohammedans against him. 

his Persian prose translation of the great Sanskrit. heroic 
poem, the Mahabharutti , Ahul Fazl has left us a curious 
and valuable monument of the persevering diligence which 
a Mohammedan statesman deemed it worth his while to 
bestow ^on the literature of the conquered nation, in the 
goven^ftnt of which he was called to assist by his counsels. 
Another of his works, less interesting to us, though much 
admired in the East on account of it* refined and florid 
style, is the Ayar i-DuniJi, or Touchstone of Intellect, a 
Persian translation from the Arabic of the well-known fables 
of Biduai, or Pilpay. 

ABU'LFEDA, or, with his full name, Emad-kddin 
Amij lfk da, Ismail hkn Ali, was the descendant of a 
collateral branch of the Ayubite dynasty, whit* h Salad in, in 
a.d 1182, appointed t.0 the sovereignty of the three towns 
Hamah, Maarrah, and Burin, in Syritb and which conti- 
nued to hold tljat- dignity even after "the Bah rite Mamluks, 
under Azr.-eddtn Ibek, had, in a.d 1 254, putun end to the 
' Ayubite dominion «over %rkyuul Egypt.. Abulfeda was 
bom in a.d, 1273, at Dam aims, whither his 1’uuiily had 
fled before the Moguls, who then threatened Syria with an 
invasion, but were successfully repelled by the Buhritc Sultan 
Biban*. 1 ^Mohammad ben Basel, once sent as ambassador to 
thr^rman Emperor, Frederic II., is mentioned as having 
been bite of hia teachers. He began at an early age to 
display a warlike disposition, mid to join in the expeditions 
, *mmt the remains of the Christian %gdom founded in 
L Syria by the Crusaders. In 1285 he wusfbsent at the siege 

Marktth,; in 1289 at that of Tripoli, —and in 1291 at 
®he takmgTof Akka (St Jean d’Aore); at a later period 
: %a. p. , . 1211-8), he accompanied his cousin Modhafiar, then 
tne^reigning prince of Hamah, on an expedition against 
the Mogola. After the death of ModhaftUr, in 129.9, the 
Bahrite Sultan Nasir declared the fief which thc Ayubjtes 
•W4 under hh* to have become pxtinct, and assigned a^ttiall 
pension for their maintenance. When, however, (So years 
afterword*, Sultan Nusir became personally acquainted w ith 
Abulfeda, he not only restored to him (1310) the former 


dignity ofhisfhrailyv but soon after, as an icknowledgment 
^or his services, raised him to the tank of molik* or king, 
n 1316, Abulfeda was obliged to give up tho town (^Maarrah 
and its territory to the Arab Emir Mohammed ben Isa, who 
demanded this boon as a reward for his defection from the 
Moguls; hut hft |»tained Barm and Hafeah, and, with his 
troops, often f&tfdered ^military services to Sultan Nftsir. 
Already in 1315 ho had assisted him in an expedition against 
the town of Malaria or Melite, which h^d shown itself favourable 
to the cause of tho European Christians, and to the Mogols. 
He continued on the most friendly terms with N ashy till 
he died in 1331. The numerous works which he has left 
behind attest the, extent and variety of his information. 
Among them we Iftid mentioned works on medicine. Mo* 
hamnigdan jurisprudence, mathematics, and philosophy ; 
those most commonly known are a treatise on geography* 
entitled Takwini al-boldan , or ‘Disposition of the Coun- 
tries,’ and an historical work called Mukht&gar fi akhbur al - 
bmhar , i. e., ‘ A Compendium of the History of Mankind. 
The geographical treatise consists of an introduction and 
twenty-eight sections on particular countries, each containing, 
first, a table, showing the latitudes and longitudes of the most 
remarkable places, and afterwards detailed statistical and 
topographical notices respecting them. Besides his native 
country, Abulfeda hud seen Arabia, whither ho went twice on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, and also IJgypt, which he visited fre- 
quently when he took the customary annual presents of 


^iicntly 

homage to the court of the Sultan. In the description of 
such places as he had not seen himself, lie takes care to 
name the authorities from whom lie draws his information. 
A uniform edition and translation of the entire geographical 
wqrk of Abulfeda is still a desideratum in oriental litera- 
ture : the descriptions of single countries have been edited by 
Graving, Rciske, Rommel, Koehler, Michaclis, and others. 
The historical work is a chronicle jd’ter the usual comprehen- 
sive plan of Oriental works of this kind. It commences with 
a brief and very imperfect sketch of the ancient history of the 
Jews, Persians, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, ike. ; then gives 
some information about the history of the Arabs before the 
t ime of Mohammed, and thus passe* over to ils,tnain object, 
the history of tho Prophet, and of the Arabian empire, which 
it carries down as far as the year 1 328. The earlier centuries 
of the Mohammedan power are but briefly treated, and 
many important events — for example, the conquest of Spain 
by the Arabs- are entirely passed over. Farther on the nar- 
rative becomes fuller andj^eher in interesting details. For 
the history of the ( rusadesit is one of the most important 
Oriental sources which we possess. The latter part of the 
work, or the history of Mohammedanism, was translated by 
Reiske, and edited with the Arabic text by Adler, at Copen- 
hagen, in five nils. 4 to. 1 7 s 9-94 : an edition and translation 
of the ante Islamitie ..part has been published by Fleischer, 
Leipzig, 1 831, 41o. - ^ 

ABU BY, see Avkhury. 

ABUTMENT, in building, or the practice of civil archi- 
tecture, that which receives the end of, and gives |Upport 
to, anything having a tendency to spread or thrust out- 
ward*, or in a horizontal direction. The piers or mounds 
on, or against, w hich an arch that is less than a semi-circle, 
or n series of such arches, rests, are abutments: while the 
supports of a semi circular or semi-elliptical arch, or of an 
arch of any other figure, which springs at right angles to 
the horizon, are imposts. The arches of the Southwark 
and Yauxhall bridges, over the Thames at London, are 
small segments of circles, even less than quadrants, and 
all their piers arc abutments or abutment-pier* : the arches 
of the London, Black friars, Waterloo, and Rest minster 
bridges d§b all semi -ellipses, and their piers are imposts, 
or iinposF piers, and not abutments. N'evoi*thelc&s, tho 
piers at the extremities of a bridge, of whatever farm its 
arch or arches mav he, are always termed its abutments ; 
that is, abutments' of the bridge itself; for the roudrWay 
of most bridges forms the arc of a circle* and may bo con- 
sidered an outer arch, whose abutments axe the land-piers. 
Level bridges, such as W aterl oo-bridge, cannot, indeed, be 
said to have abutments, in the technical and more restricted 
sense of the term; but in its more general acceptation, as 
rnougds or props which receive the ends of the series of 
arches of which the bridge is composed* and tend to prevent 
tho possibility of their spreading, the land-juer# of a level 
bridge also are abutment [See Buttress and iMPO^r.] 
ABUTTALS (from the French AAutteh, to limit or 
hound) are the buttings and bounding!* of lands to 4he east, 
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west, north, and south, shafting by what other lands, high- 
ways, hedges, rivers, &c., such lands are in those several , 
directions bouridod. v • ' , ‘ 

The boundaries and abuttals of coloration and church 
ands, and of parishes, arc usually preserve^ by an annual 
procession. ■ * -Sv#' ; v 

AB Y'DOS, an ancient Greek tqjvn on Hie Asiatic shore 
of the Hellespont, now the Dardanelles, and nearly opposite 
Sestos on the European Shore. It is said by Strabo to 
have been founded by the Milesians; but the date of its 
foundation, like that of many other Greek towns, is not 
accurately known. Abydos was burnt by Darius the Per- 
sian, after bis Scythian expedition ; and somewhat later 
(n.C. 480) the people of Abydos witnessed the immense 
unity of Xerxes cross the stream on a bridge of boats.-— 
(See Outline of General History, chap, viii.)— Thisf bridge 
did not extend from Abydos to Sextos, which was a dis- 
tance of more than three English miles, but it was formed at 
a narrower part, 'Where the distance is somewhat less than 
one mile. It commenced on the Asiatic side, a little higher 
up the stream than Abydos ; its termination, on the opposite 
coast, was at the projecting point opposite to Abydos, and 
between Madytus and Sestns. The practice of crossing 
large streams by means of boats lashed together, and 
covered with planks, was common among the Persians ; nor 
were they used only /or temporary occasions, but existed in 
the time of Herodotus anH Xenophon over the great rivers 
of Westeni Asia, as they do now over the Tigris at Bagdad, 
the Euphrates, at Hillan near the mips of Babylon, and 
elsewhere. When Darius, the father of Xerxes, crossed the 
channel of Constantinople, on hi# Scythian expedition, the 
bridge of boats was constructed by a Greek ^of Samos, who 
endeavoured to perpetuate bis glory by causing a painting 
of the passage of the army to he put up in the great temple 
of Juno at Samos. A description of the bridge of Xerxes 
is given by Herodotus (vii. who was on the spot pro- 
bably much less than half a century after the event. 
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[The ancient names nro in italics.] 

The passage of Abydos has obtained a poeticaL celebrity 
from the story of Launder, who used to swim ftross the 
stori^ waters of the Hellespont to visit his t^stress Hero, 
whosfefliamo was commemorated even as late as the begin- 
ning^ the Christian som by a building called the Tower pf 
There, is extant a Greek poem by Musreus, \$io 
. penmps lived about the fourth century, dei^Oriptivc of the 
love and tragical fate of Leander. In our own days Lord 
Byron has given a new interest to these localities by lus 
poem of tjte Bride of Abydos. 

ABY'DOS, an ancient city of Upper Egypt, the remains 
of which arc found near two villages, El Kheibeh^ and 
Harabab tibput sii miles from the west bank of the Nile 
> (N. lat. 26° 1 g'). The chief building, Which still remains, 
jjyjuoarly- coveted With sand, but the interior is in good pre- 
JSjfcalion, ' Contrary p what we observe generally in Egyp- 


tian building!*, tins edifice is consfruci 
and sandstone, In the in 



of both limestone 
J that ciwtetru^jed 
inek yrhibU Be®nl 
apa^§nts in ifcis 
>n, show that Abydos was 
Possibly a royalresidenco. 
| the commencement of 
^ a vmere^ village, but lie 
called a Mexnnoneicm, 


arches are found 
describes at TUek_. _ .. 
building, and the style of < 
once a place of importance, ■ afe 
When S|rabo was in Egyp^j 
the Christian tcra) Abydos 
learned that the great buildia 
or palace of Mcmnon, and tKfitlS&chtion assigned to . 
a rank in anoint time >jS^ere;iS,* say s the 

geographer, 4 a canal leading to the pl&Oti from the river / 
hut, besides this ^communication with the main stream, 
Abydos had the advantage of standing on the groat canal 
which runs northwards, and is best Known by the name 
of " the Balir Youssuf, though the name commence* much 
further north, at a place i called Tarut 0 . Sheriff. 

Iu the year 1818, Mi W. Bankes djwsbvercd on an inte- 
rior wall of a building at Abydos, riot belonging to the gr$at 
edifice* a kind of tablet or genealogy of the ekrly kings of 
Egypt, which is $ow generally called the Table of Abydos, ■ 
Mr. Bankes made a copy of this, and others have been ftitice 
made by Caillaud, Mr. Wilkinson, Bnrfon, and others. 
The copy which we have before us is one by Mr, Burton, 
which is more complete and correct than that in Salt's Essay, 
which was made by Mr. W. Bankes. This tablet consists of 
three compartments lying horizontally one above another, 
and each compartment has been divided into twenty-six rect- 
angles, so that the whole has once contained seventy -eight 
rectangles. No one compartment. is perfectly entire, but 
enough remains of the lowest to tunable us to determine the 
original dimensions of the whole table, and the number of 
compartments. Each of these rectangles contains an ellip- 
tical ring, or cartouche as it is sometimes called, such as 
may he seen on the Egyptain monuments in the British 
Museum ; and each cartouche contains those various figures 
which arc now generally admitted to indicate the names or 
titles of sovereigns. The lowest of the tfttee compartments 
contains in the nineteen rectangles, which are complete, the 
title and name of Ramses the Great, perhaps the Greek 
Sesostris ; the same procnomcn or title, and name, having 
each probably been repeated thirteen times in the whole 
twenty-six rectangles, of which seven, as we have just stated, 
are erased. Deducting these twenty-six, we have remain* 
ing in the oilier two compartments fifty-two rectangles : 
the fifty-first and fifty-second contain the title and name of 
a Ramses, who may he a predecessor of Ramses the Great. 
The cartouches preceding these are probably the titles of 
kings : for example, the forty -seventh is the same os that on 
the great colossal statue at Thebes, and on the entire colossal 
statue in the British Museum, which is Ainenophis II, (in 
Manethon's Catalogue), or the Greek Mcmnon. Whether 
the forty -six cartouches that precede tins of Mcmnon belong 
to kings, his lineal predecessors, we cannot undertake to 
assert or deny. — [See article in the Westminster Review, 
No. xxviii. p. 405; vol. ii.J 

ABY SS1NIA. It is difficult to give, in a limited space, 
any very complete account of the country called Abyssinia, 
and this difficulty arises no less from the extent of the sub- 
ject than from the Avan t of sufficiently comprehensive and 
trustw orthy documents. Wo shall endeavour, in Hi is article, 
to give a brief description of the country, and to state the 
chief authorities for our present knowledge of Abyssinia, 
pointing out generally how far they are satisfactory. 

The name of Abyssinia b jMj ame \nown in Europe from 
the Portuguese mission a rie^rwho penetrated there. Tellez 
tells us tiiat the name of the people is Aheirim; but tlie 
Portuguese often write the names of the country and the 
people respectively in the Latinized forms of Abassia and 
Abassinos, from which our common term Abyssinia is 
derived. But as it frequently happens that we call a coun- 
try by a name not used by the inhabitants themselves, so in 
this case we are informed by Ludoif that the word Halmhi* 
Arabic, and signifies a mixed people, though the proof of the 
Abyssinians being a mixed people, as well as of their having 
originally emigrated from Arabia, has never yet been fjiven. 
The name of Ityopayawan, pit Ethiopians, is that which is 
adopted by the people whilst kpeaking of themselves, tliough 
we cannot say how far it i$itul in general use. They more 
conirndfily name themself with reference to tho great 
divisions to which they belong, such as people of Tigrfi, 
Amharai&c. ■■ : 

The political boundariek of the country to fthichwe give 
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UtBt name jof Abyssmia haye varied since the Portuguese equator, and containing the Bournes of two of tlie largest 
fiwft made ua Acquaint w M |§|$s,we may see from Tellez’ branches of the Nllei..,the.'.Tac ! a'Zze». and the Babr el Azrek 
History <2f i these revolutions would c$ Abawi, besides the Mareb. It^nearest approach' -to. the 

not be a very; easy or a pronlroWEbeur. The preient political sea is in the BafaamCgosh tenitofy* which forms the N.E. 
limits of Abyssinia will be given below. Though the term mountain-terrace ofr ^Abyssinia, and overlooks the Hat coast 
AbyssiniMfrictly belongs M particular political division of near Arkeeko (TSfelah 1 5° 35\ E. Ion. 3,9° 3 7 on the Red Sea. 
Africa, it hi' often, Used in a vagUO^nse as referring tft&n ex- ^he rulers of Abyssinia have at present no command of the 
tensive country remarkable the. physical conformation of sea-coast, Masowa and Arkeeko, &c. being in the hands of the 
its yavfabp. Wo shall endealp^ define what part of Africa Mohammedans. A series of terraces conducts from the 
may be Cbnvenichfry comprUtaBded under this term. Abya- west coast of the Rod Sea to a high mountain range, which 
^ sinia is an alpine country, of high table-land, fiortli of the rvyis nearly parallel to the sea-coast for probably 300 rai^is, 



[Thiallttir mnp af AtiYssiwrA ia made according to 11 nice and Salt, whose nrrounts have l>rcn compared with those of the Portuguese Jesuits hi Telle*. 

The map i* merely in tended to illustrate our description ; ami. therefore, nothing except what waa essential hrw biwn inserUal. The reader must 
infer the directions of many hills nnd ruonntnitts from the courses of liie rivers, which, however, are very iin perfectly known. Such places, as have 
not had their position determined with eomb degree of certainty, have a’tiole of interrogation placed after them,] 

nnd forms a boundary between two different climates. Nile, most probably lias its rise in some lakes in a high 
Beyond this limit southwards wc are not able to state its table-land. This high table of land of Abyssinia is pro- 
direction. Towards the nortlr and north-west the tnoun- bably continued southward also. AIL we at present know 
tain region of Abyssinia sinks down into the level countries about it is from the journey of Antonio Fernandez, which 
of Sennuar and Kordofan; its greatest width from north is briefly given in Tellez, but in such a way as to convey 
to south it is at present impossible to state. *By com- very litll$ information. This zealous missionary left Detnihea 
bining the maps of the Jesuits with Bruce's observations, in March 1CJ13, and crossed the Nile at the point where it 
it may be true that, following the meridian which runs turns to tl# north: be then went due south, and in the 
through the great lake Dembca, this range may extend course of his journey crossed a large stream called the Malcg, 
nearly 250 miles from the north limit bordering on the and arrived at the kingdom of N area, the north part of 
kollas, or low grounds of Teherkin and Walduhlm, to the which lies in about 8° of north latitude. This coun^ ap. 
almost unknown southern slope. On the sOhth-east the pears to bo a kind of continuation of the high ground of 
.terrape declines along the provinces of Shoa and Efat, which Abyssinia, but as to its absolute elevation we know nothing 
its indicated by the streams which water part of these *pro- at all. * - 

vinces taking an east or a south-east course. We do not The accounts of the Portuguese may still be Considered 
yet know whether or not the high land which divides the as authority for matjjr fkets relating to. Abyssinia, and the 
waters that feed the Bahr al A^rek from thos^||i|^aw reader may see itv the learned work Job Ludolf how 
towards the Red Sea or the Ipdia Ocean, is contirthed ifrest- muchjnformution that industrious scholar was able to extract 
ward or south-west towards ' 'tjft "Inteiior of Africa, though from them. Ludolf had also the advantage of personal 
such a continuous range or high terrace seems exceedingly acquaintance with Gregory, an Abyssinian then in Germany, 
probable. The Bahr d Abiad itself, tlie main stream of the Lewis Poncet, a French physician, who vfeited Gaxtd$r m 1 6J)9, 
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to cure the king of «a*he t^mplaint, published an account of 
his journey. Finally, Mr> Brucfe, in 1770. entered the coun- 
try, and phblisliedatt elaborate account of it sixteen years 
after his return. For reasons which we shall state more 
fully under the article Bruch, we cannot here make so 
much um of that traveller as of Mr. Sa|p and our notice 
of all tho$ie parts of Abyssinia which we know either entirely 
or principally from the. travels of Bruce, must necessarily be 
Very brief and imperfect. Though Bruce is often confirmed 
by the more recent traveller, we do not feel entire confidence 
in his accounts of those parts, which are known only from 
his own personal observation or the information which he 
collected. We therefore trust nearly altogether to Mr. Salt, 
whose plain and unadorned statements :fbrtn a striking con- 
trast With the rliodornontade and egotism of Bruce. Mr. Salt 
could not proceed to Gondar, because there was a kind, of 
civil war between the Has or governor of Tigre and the 
powerful goverppr of Gojiun ; the emperor was left entirely 
out of the question, and his political condition depended on 
the will of his viceroys. 

The following sketch is principally founded on Mr. Salt's 
work, which we may at present consider as almost the only 
trustworthy authority for the kingdom of Tigris. Abyssinia 
is now divided into three distinct; and independent states, 
which division is partly founded on natural boundaries, and 
lias been partly caused by the incursions of the barbarous j 
Galla tribes. These three great divisions are Tigre, Am ham, 
and the province of Shqa with Efat. Tigrfi is bounded 
on the north by the Bekla, Boja, Takttfi, and some wild 
Shangttlla tribes ; by the Dana kil, Doha, and Galla on the 
east and south. It is separated on the west from Am ham by 
a great branch of the Nile called the Taca zM, running first 
north and then north-west. Along the west hank of the 
Taeazzt; is the bold mountain range of Sam on (mentioned 
under the same name in the Adule inscription), extending 
from the south part, of Lasta northwards to the district of 
Waldubha. Mr. Salt saw snow on the highest peaks of 
the Samen on the 8th of April. TheTacazzc and the Samcn 
thus form W natural harrier between Tigre and Amhara; 
and though one province has been frequently conquered by 
the other, this natural boundary, joined to the difference of 
language between Amhara and Tigre, and other causes, has 
always made a real, effective, and permanent union imprac- 
ticable. Tigrfi comprehends an extent of four degrees of 
latitude and' as many in longitude, having the form of an 
irregular trapezium. Its most ndpiiern point is about l.V’o.V 
N. hit. : the most southern about 1!“ 20'. Tigre is the most 
poworfttl state of the three, which arises from the natural 
strength of the country, the courage of tho inhabitants, and 
its' proximity, to the sea-coast, which has secured it a mono- 
poly of the imported muskets, and also of the salt required 
for the interior. Though nominally held by a Ras or viceroy, 
under the Negus or emperor, it has not unfroquently assumed 
the appointment of the sovereign. 

Tigr6 is properly the name of one province, which has 
given its name to the whole country. A high range of 
mountains passing near Adowa, about twelve miles east of 
Axum, runs through this province, which is bounded on the 
north by tho March (which is a tributary to the Taeazze, or 
is lost in the desert), on the east by A game, on the west 
by 8 ire, and on the south by the Wane, which runs west- 
ward. and joins the Tacazze. This province contains ten 
chief subdivisions, and many others of little importance: 

4 its general character is that of a range of hill forts, or 
“ arnbas/’ intersected .bv deep gullies and highly- cultivated 
plains.’ The chief places are Adowa and Axum (see 
Axum <md Adowa). Fast of Tigre is A game, which is 
rich and^jinrtile, and on a level at a considerable elevation 
above the sea. A lofty mountain range forms; its eastern 
frontier, which range, on the south-east, separates it from the 
great salt plain. The chief town is Gem&a, South .of 
Agamfi, Enderta comprises a great number of petty sub- 
divisions, some of which form tlie eastern mp#itain boun- 
daries of the great province of Tigre. The Capital of Eft* 
derta is Antitlo, N. hit. 1 3° 22', E. long, nearly *0°, aposfo; 

well adapted to protect the southern frontier against the 
Balia ; on that account, the Ras, or viceroy, has chosen it for 
his yesuienee, Gkfelicul, near Antalo, is the country resi- 
dence of the Ras. South of Enderta, Wojjerat runs east 
and west j it contains extensive forests, which abound in 
elephants, lions, rhinoceroses, and all kinds of game. It is 
also famed fpr its white honey. The inhabitants, who are a 
Hhe race of men* ore said to be descendants of Portuguese 
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soldiers settled in the counts, The small end low-4iitriot 
of Wofila* bordering on Wogjerat, contains a fresh-lmter 
lake called Aahangeo* tlm^^^st; length of which, tte- 
cording to Salts map, 4s atent twenty-six miles. The 
rugged province of Lasta (called Bugna by the early Portu- 
guese writers), filled w ith almost inaccessible mountains, m 
the most southern part of T$$fe' f he language of Lista is 
Am baric. North of it small mountainous 

districts, Salowa und Bora ; th#*OW lands between which and 
the east bank of the Tacazsd alto in the hands of Christian 
Agows. ' : : •. 

Still northward, tho province of Avergale is a narrow belt 
on the east hank of the Tacazzc, fifty miles in length ; this 
district also is in the hands of the Agows. Their houses are 
built without mortar, and ‘ the better sort are constructed in 
the characteristic form of ancient Egyptian temples.' In 
confirmation of his remark about, the Jbrius of their houses, 
Mr. Salt refers to one of his^ovvn plates, which docs not, in 
our opinion, bear out the statement. West of the TaO&zzd 
is the mountain province of Saraen, the highest ifcnd in 
Abyssinia, extending about eighty miles from north to south. 
Between the northern part of Samcn and Tigre proper is the 
rich province of Temben : north of Temben is Sire, stretch- 
ing to the Tncazze ; and on tho opposite, or west side of the 
river, are ‘Waldubha and Walkayt, which pay a tribute to the 
Ras of Tigre. Waldubha abounds in ‘flowery meadows, 
shady groves, and rich valleys,' which contain many solitary 
devotees, who, however, have hardly succeeded in getting a 
good reputation among their countrymen. The last division 
of Tigre that wo have to enumerate is commonly called the 
kingdom of Baba me gush, which comprises many districts, 
all now ruled by separate chieftains, with such titles as 
81nnn, Kanliha, or Bahamegash. The last word, according 
to Ludolf, is nothing more than Buhr-mga&h, ‘lord of the 
sea ; * these provinces being nearest, to the coast of the 
Arabian Gulf, on whidh tho rulers of Abyssinia had once u 
power that they no longer possess. 

The great river of Tigre is the Taeazjse, probably the 
I Astusabas or Aslagabas x>f Strabo, and one of the larger 
! branches of tho Nile. It rises in the high mountains of 
Lasta, from three sources which Mr. Pearce visited, and 
runs as wo have described. The mountain range of Samori, 
on the west, prevents its receiving any considerable stream 
from that side, till it arrives in the region of Waldubha, where 
il is joined on its left bank by the Angrab, which is marked 
in Salt s map as the boundary of Waldubha and Walkayt. 
On the eur>t it is joined by the Arequa, in the district of 
Temben. hut the exact pokit of junction is not known. 
The Arequa rises near Antalo, and probably receives 
the waters of all the smaller streams that, run through 
the fertile province of Enderta, as it has a wide bed which, 
in the rainy season, is often well filled. The Taoaz/A, 
when Mr. Salt saw it, was, on tho east side, low and 
sandy : but the west hank was rocky, and in some places 
precipitous. The river? he says, has numerous overfalls, 
which render it fordable at most seasons of the year; while 
between the lords deep holes occur, the favourite retreat of 
the hippopotamus. Tins amphibious animal, called gomuri 
in the language of the- country, is common in the Taemexd ; 
and Mr. Salt,, with his companions, found, by experiment, 
that, leaden halls from a musket seemed to make no impres- 
sion on the hard heads of the monster. Crocodiles, called 
by the natives agons, are of at)., enormous size in the 
Tacazze, and more dreaded than the hippopotamus : those 
which Salt saw seemed to he of a greenish colour. The 
other great river of Tigrf: is the Mareb, which, rising ip the 
mountains of Tarant a, that form the north eastern boundary 
of Tigre, flows north-west, and probably joins the Taeazz6 in 
the kingdom of Sennaar: report says it is lost in the desert. 
Between A ntalo and the sources of the Tacazzi, Mir. Pearce 
only met with one small stream. 

We shall now proceed to give a description of the moun- 
tain system Abyssinia, which will he more intelligible 
after the kind of outline we have attempted. Abyssinia 
may be correctly called un Alpine land, and as it has 
never yet been well explored* our description of it must ne- 
cessarily be very incomplete, and must depend altogether 
on the routes of the feW traveUcre who have visited the 
country. The authority are the accounts oft.be early Por- 
tuguese missionaries. Ludolf s History of Ethiopia, Pohcet, 
Bruce, and the most important of all. Salt’s and Valentia*# 
travels. That part of the Alpine land of Abyssinia which 
lies between we Taca zz6 and the Red Sea, and forms ihm 
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kingdom tomato known/ will have the most 

particular dw«p#ri^ ' ;. 

Tigr^ lias ;^ao ..H^^-ooa«t^^ side of the Arabian 
gulf, from about fifty’ miles above the straits of Bab-el-man- 
deb, m far as the bay of Ma$m>wa, is occupied by the Dan- 
cali, the Damboeta, and Haisorta tribes. Arkeeko, on the 
bay of Mtoowa, is the only point of the Red Sea through 
which the people of Tigra cjjn with any ease communicate 
with Asia; and it was one ot§bet of Salt’s mission to ascer- 
tain what kind' 'o^;^frnnerc^'inijght bo opened with A%ksi- 
nia in this direction. The Abyssinians, in the 'early centu- 
ries after the Christian era, carried on their commerce nearly 
as they do now ; the only difference then was, that Zulla** 
the ancient Adlile, about forty miles south-east of Arkeeko, 
was their sea-port in those days. 

As the traveller advices from the dry sands of Arkeeko 
southwards, smafl elevationB begin to appear on the second 
day, and <m the fifth day he caches the granite ridge of 
Tubbo, where the whole country assumes a difterent appear- 
ance, instead of the mimosas that mark iho region of 
sand and heat, the traveller’s eye is greeted with hills, 
brooks, and forests, full of antelopes, monkeys, and ele- 
phants. Here the caper and tamarind trees, with their fruit, 
are seen; and too fig sycamore. Two days more bring the 
traveller to th? of iho Taranta mountain range, where 
he must leave ms camels, and make use of mules and oxen. 
The rocks at the toot of Taranta are described by Mr. Salt 
as a reddish species of granite ; the ascent is at. first gradual, 
though incumbered with fragments of rock, but afterwards 
it becomes so steep that riding is almost dangerous. The 
Abyssinian baggage-carriers cheer themselves by singing 
as they lightly mount the rugged paths. The vegetation 
changes with the ascent ; and in one part where Balt ob- 
served, what he calls chalkstcme, a hardy kind of cedar, 
called tud, was found in abundance. The descent from the 
summit of Taranta towards Dixan, which is the south-west 
side, occupies only a short time, and the traveller is now on 
one of the high terraces of Tigre. ‘ The views’ says Salt, 

* that bursts upon the traveller, us he begins to descend the 
southern side of Taranta, is one of the most magnificent that 
human imagination can conceive, extending over the abrupt 
mountains of Tigre to the pinnacled and distant heights of 
Adowa/ On each side of this mountain range the seasons 
differ. On the south side, March 3rd, Salt found the heat 
intense, compared with what he had felt north of the 
Taranta, and the country dried up, wdiile the cattle had all 
been driven across the mountains, in search of pasture. This 
region may he considered as the first terrace of Tigre, or 
that part of the kingdom called Buharnegash ; it extends 
south from tho Taranta pass about four days’ journey, and 
north- westwards over the green meadows of Sercuvc, as far 
as the Mareh. The people here are dark-coloured, and 
speak the Gee/, language. Indian corn grows well in the 
country ; large black sheep and white fine -haired cattle 
are abundant. Two roads lead from Baharncgash to Gon- 
dar, the capital ; one which turns south and passes through 
Ant&lo; the other runs south-westward through Adowa, 
Axum, and Sire. 

Mr. Bruce observed a phenomenon in passing the Taranta, 
which i» not unusual in mountainous countries, only tho 
violence of it in Tigr6 is perhaps something extraordinary. 
On the 17tli November, the mountain tops were hid in 
clouds, and loud thunder was heard. ‘ The river scarcely 
rati at our passing it; when, all on a sudden, wo heard a 
noise on tho mountains above, louder than the loudest thun- 
der. Our guides on this flew to their baggage, and removed 
it to the top of the green hill, which was no sooner done 
than we saw the river coining down in a stream about the 
height of a man, and the breadth of the whole bed it used 
to occupy.* An antelope was surprised bv the torrent, and 
driven to Mr, Bruce’s station. Mr. Pearce (Salt, p. 31 8) ex- 
perienced a similar storm on the 27th of August, in his 
journey from Amphila Bay to Chelicut, before he reached 
the main ridge of the mountains. The ‘gorf’ or torrent 
came down so suddenly, that it swbpt away two camels which 
were in the bed of the river, arid the people s&yed themselves* 
with difficulty by climbing the rocks that bordered iho stream. 
One camel was afterwards found alive jammed in between 
two rocks, and the other about a mite and a half lower down 
entangled in the boughs of a tree. 

Tile plains on thfc top of Taranta are, in many places, 
sown With wheat, which Bruce found ready to cut in No- 
vember. Mr, Salt, on his return from Adowa to Arkeeko 


by a new route, over that part of the Tartmta retell he 
calls Assault, gives a beautiful picture of tlie highest parts 
of the mountain. * Thri contrast which the scene before us 
now presented was very extraordinary j immediately in front 
lay a verdant plfc^on which the natives were busily en- 
gaged, Home in tending their cattle, and others in gathering 
in a field of wheat (May 22nd), while beyond an extensive 
prospect opened to the view over the burning regions of the 
Tehama, on which might be distinguished, at a distance, the 
mountain of lias Giddam, the Island of Massowa, and the 
expanded line of the surrounding sea.’ ^ 

The rest of Tigre may be in general described as a high 
table-land, consisting of different elevations, which we may 
consider as interrupted, or, in some cases, rather connected by 
mountain ranges! & From the northern regions of Bahama- 
gash we rise by various steps to the mountain province of 
Lasta, where the Tacazzf; takes its rise, and which here 
forms the dividing line of the waters that run north-west to 
the Nile, and those which, taking a south-east course, 
enter the Indian Ocean, or are lost in the sand. The Saxnen, 
on the west of the Tacazze, forma tho high barrier in that 
direction ; and though these mountains rise far above the 
bed of the river, the latter must have a very considerable 
elevation, which is indicated by the numerous falls by which 
its waters descend towards the province of Waldybba. 
Bruce crossed the Samen by the pass of Lamalmon, which, 
though very sleep in parts, as ho describes it, is of much 
inferior elevat ion to the southern eminences in the latitude 
of Antalo. The topi is liat and cultivated. Mr. Bruce was 
fortunate enough to see all at. once some people cutting 
down wheat, and others ploughing, while in the adjoining 
field* there was green corn in the ear, and a little farther it 
was not an inch above tho ground. The mercury stood at 
20^ inches, and no dew was experienced after first ascending 
the mountain, a phenomenon observable in some parts of tho 
United States (in iat. 38°), at an elevation of a few hundred 
feet. No register of the thermometer being given (Bruce 
tv, 378), wo (run only guess the height of Lamalmon, where 
Bruce crossed it, to be about 9000 feet. In his tables, how- 
ever, (vol. vii. p. 2,) he gives the height of the barometer 
on the top of this mountain at 1 9° B' 8'', the thermometer 
being 42° at night, by which we may estimate the highest 
point that he attained to bo about 1 1,000 feet. Some of the 
more southern parts of the ridge are Still higher. 

Mr. Salt remarks, that in Tigre, properly so called, the soil 
is sandy, and the rocks rise p vertical strata over schistus and 
granite*. An extensive plain, which stretches westward to 
tlie Tacazze from the bills of Haramat and Againtf, separates 
Tigre proper from the no less elevated districts of Gfralta and 
Emlevto, where the strata are nearer the horizontal direction, 
and the black mould in tin? valleys is well adapted for barley. 
On one of the routes from Adowa to Chelicut the traveller 
has to ascend on a higher terrace by the steep pass of Atbara, 
which brings him into Giralta. 

Tho most remarkable characteristics of this country are 
the hill-forts, or Ambus, as they are called, which often rise 
with steep sides almost inaccessible, except by a few paths; 
on the top they sometimes display a level surface of consider- 
able extent. Many of these minor elevations aro formed of 
sandstone lying in horizontal masses, which have been split 
or worn down vertically, so as to give the whole a castellated 
appearance. Salt describes Devra Damo, north-east of 
Adowa, as completely scarped on every side, with one path 
leading up to it, and in this, as well as in its general appear- 
ance, resembling the bill-forts of India. The reader will 
form a better notion of the aspect of many parts of Abyssinia 
by looking at Balt’s beautiful plates, than by any descrip- 
tion. Plate xxi. contains a striking view of t he mountains of 
Bamayat, a strong natural post, with two high peaks and 
a plateau between them. Plate xxii. shows the vale of 
Cabal, a level-plain covered with rich grass, which might 
pass very well fur an English view, except for the precipitous 
rocks with which il is bounded. 

That, such a country as Abyssinia should contain prodi- 
gious cataracts, seems natural .enough ; and Mr. Bruce 
speaks of several that were near, or on his route from, 
Mastiah to Gondar, though from his narrative we infer that 
lie did not sec them. The Mai-Lumi, a stream that falls 
into the Tacazze, has, according to Bruce, a cascade 1 50 feet 
high. The Muisbinni, which joins the Taea*z4 on the east 

* Tlw Ql-nlWu of Axurn are all af granite, probably btyufUl from fao 
neighbouring maimtaitrt, 
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ude, ‘Mitt in. several cataracts near 100 feet high into a on Lasts, we find— Begemder, Meiihs, Bdessen; FagPra, 
Harrow valley, thmtgh which it makes its way into the Dembeo, containing the Capital Gondor*^ 

Tucaty&" Kuora, Maitaha, Gojam, arid ©amot. f 4 

We must bmfty liotieo the other approaches to Tigrc The kingdom of Amhara forms a hi^table^and^^^ 
from the sea-coast. The most noutorn, levins from towards Sennaar in tlm nprthi towarclis this BtthreTAbiad 
Belur, hr Belal Bay (N. lat. 13" 14'), Manly described by on the west, and having on ihe south-eftftt, iri the provihce 
Father t*obo. It leads through Danc&li, and, after quitting of Amhara proper* high mhfentaitis O&nnected with those of 
the coast, runs along some elevations, till the traveller Lasta. Though we know m«tay hames of provinces^ sUbdi- 
} ascends through a mountain pass into a still higher and visions of provinces, and trfo<%jour information About the 
cooler region. Tlvis is followed by the great salt plaM coUnfry is exceedingly limited. T^ ^ 
which borders the south-eastern frontier of Tigr6, and is those near the sources of the Nile* or#atJiir Of that bTancli of 
more particularly described by Mr. Coffin, who crossed it in the river called the Bahr el Azrek, of Bine Kilter, and the 
1809, on his route from Amphila Bay to Antalo, From %reat lake Dembca. According to Bruce's bar&neter mea- 
the southern extremity of Amphila Bay J(whick Mr. Salt, surcments, the height of the sources of the which are 

with great probability, conjectures to bo the Antiphilus of at some elevation above the level of the lake, must be more 
Strabo), after travelling nearly fitly miles somewhat sopth than 10,000 feet; but, though this much above the 

of west, Mr. Coffin came to the edge of the ilat salt plain, truth, there is no doubt that the %^fi> region round the 
which is said to run from south-east to north-west for four Dembca Lake is a high plateau, in p&rts intersected by hills, 
days' journey. The direction of this plain is stated, in Mr. The first account of the springs of the Nile is jpJF atfher 
Salt's work, as from north-east to south-west, which Ritter Peter Paez, from whose unpublished MS. Kirchbr^flfeoOunt 
lias copied; but this is at variance with Sait's map, and is taken, and this agrees with the account of Gregory, the 
with the general direction of the coast and mountains. It. Abyssinian, which Ludolf had directly from him (aj>. 1657). 
took five hours to cross this plain ; and the traveller was pro- Paez visited them in 1618. Mr. Bruce Visited them in 1771), 
vided by the natives with sandals, made of the leaves of the i ? wid puts them in N. lat. 1 0° 69' ‘25 ,/ , andE. long. 36 Q 65' 30" ; 
dwarf palm, which are always used in crossing this desert,^ giving at the same time a much more minute account of 
.For. about half a mile, the* incrustation was slippery and" them than that in Kirchcr, which is not very clear. Accord- 
brOke under the tread, but afterwards Mr. Collin found it mg to Gregoiy, the spring-head first shows itself in a certain 
hard, like a rough, irregular sheet of ice*. On the west side land, called Scout, on the top of Den gin, which we presume 
he found the Abyssinians cutt ing out tfe salt in pieces like Jjo be an eminence. After a north and north-eastern course 
a mower's whetstone, which is done w ith tolerable ease, as of about seventy miles, it enters the lake of Dembca on the 
it lies in horizontal flakes : the salt near the surface is pure west side, having made two cascades of no .great height, 
and hard, but that beneath is coarser, and requires some This lake may possibly be the Pseboa of Strabo. Accord- 
exposure to the air before it is hardened. In some places ing to Bruce's map, and his journal of the route, this lake 
the salt is three feet deep ; but, in general, at the depth of two receives the waters of a prodigious number of petty streams, 
feet, it® too much mixed with the earth to be fit for use in There are, according to Ludolf, eleven islands in it: the 
its native state. largest is called Tzana, whence the lake itself sometimes is 

This district supplies all Abyssinia with salt. At the called Bahr- Tzana* or the Sea of Tzana. All these islands, 
foot of th$JBenaf<$, which may he considered as a continua- when Ludolf wrote, were possessed by monks, 
tion of the xaranta mountains, a resident Shum, or chief. The hippopotamus is abundant, in this lake, but it seems 
under fcheRas of Tigrc, collects, in kind, the tax laid on all doubtful if the crocodile inhabits it, The Nile, at its exit 
salt that comes into the interior, except what is carried on from the south-east side of the lake, runs smith-eastw ard 
men s backs. This salt, cut into long llat pieces, is one of between Gojam and Begemdcr, after fanning a large cascade 
the principal mediums of exchange in Abyssinia ; its value, at Alata : it then sweeps due south, compassing the land of 
of course, increasing the farther it is carried westward. ‘In Gojam with Damot, and leaving Amhara on its left. Ac- 
the more remote parts of Ethiopia,' says Ludolf, * you may cording to the map, its curve twice intersects the tenth 
buy a good mule with two or three bricks of that salt.' degree of north latitude, and after the second intersection it 

Mr. Coffin, after crossing the Senate, which is as high as proceeds in a course about west north-west. The Abys- 
the Taranta, found the seasons changed. He left behind sinian name for the stream is Aba w*S which some inter- 
him, on the coast, continued rain and tempests : here he pret Parent , as if it were the same as the Arabic Word Abon, 
found (ifith January) a cloudless sky, and the people busily father; but this is, at leash doubtful, and those who are 
employed in getting in their harvest. disposed to look for Sanskrit roots in the language of this 

There is almost, but perhaps not quite, sufficient reason country might connect Ahatti with the Sanskrit, Ap> water, 
for believing that some part of the range of Samen, which These regions round the lake, situated at so great an ele- 
is as high as any land in TigrO or Amhara, reaches the vation above the sea, often enjoy a mild and pleasant eli- 
limit of perpetual snow, which, in this latitude, would give mate, which the Portuguese found very like the best tem- 
a height of about 13,000 feet. Mr. Pearce, on missing perature of their own country. The Keatons are three : the 
the summit of Ambai-Hai, one of the highest points of the rainy season, from May to the beginning of September, 
Samoa, experienced a heavy fall of snow' on the 17th of which is that, of rest ; the summer, or season for the fruits 
October ; though on his visit to the sources of the Tacazze, of the earth ; and the hot, dry season, which precedes the 
through the mountains of Lasta, on the 4th day of the same annual rains. Gondar, the residence of the Negus br 
mouth, he does not mention any snow: but, on the other Emperor, is north of the Dembca Lake, in N. lat. 1 2° 36', 
band, he speaks of snow and ice lying in every hollow' of E. Ion. 37° 33', and owes much of its present importance to 
the Amba4iai, before he had attained the summit. The the edifices erected by the Portugue^ the churches and 
monument of Adule speaks of snow all the year round on royal castles, which have formed a nucleus for subsequent 
the Sanipn ; but this authority cannot be considered quite^ buildings. *Mr. Bruce mentions a bridge with three archei 
decisive. Mr. Salt's testimony to seeing snow on the Amba- near Gbiular, which must be the work of the Portuguese, 
Hai from the high land near Adowa (a distance certainly and another with four arches a little south of the capital* 
not less than fifty or sixty miles according to his own map). All Amhara was governed by a Ras named Guxo, when 
and on the 8th of May, is the strongest testimony that we Salt was in Tigr6, while the king ‘liven in almost total 
yet have. neglect with only a few attendants at Gondar.- The Warlike 

Of the kingdom of Amhara, which Mr. Salt did not visit, viceroys of Tigrc and Amhara have, in fact, almost usujpbd 
our in formation is neither extensive nor ajtpgether exact, thq little authority that remained to the titular kings. 

The authorities are the accounts of the Portuguese .Jesuits, The provinces of Shoa and Efat lie south of Tigrfl and 
Foncet, and Mr. Bruce. Amhara is property the name of Amhara : hut between Efat and Tigr£ is the extensive teni- 
pne of the southern provinces, which has long been nearly tory of Angot, and probably numerous tribes of which we 
a|ipgethoE in the hands of the Galla, who have, however, know notl|&.i Flat is between the ninth and eleventh 
generally adopted the manners of the Abyssinians. Near degree of lafttude, and, if; Ufa descriptions are correct, it is 
the centre of the Country lies the lake of Dembca, the longest intersected bV sdthe b*gb land. Which forms the lino of sopa- 
line on whic according to Mr. Bruce's map, Ls about sixty- ration between the.^Spms that join .the Nile, and those 
five EngliBn jmiles ; but, as it receives the waters of an iui- which run into the Hw^sh, a river that flows towards Zcila. 
mense number of streams, the area of its surface varies con- Two arms of the latter river are described as nearly encircling 
siderably between the wet. and the dry seasons. Around the country.fe The chief town is Ankoher, Efot is :<m# of 
this lake, beginning with the province Begemder, bordering the best prevmces of Abfbeihia, and finned for a good breed 
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- -TIm inhabitants are dexterous norsemen, and 

phm joim Efikt on the west* and is well 
* 'Watered by Nile: it contains fine 

, pastures, Jar®|‘;^towns, and numerous monasteries. Devra 
Xibaijos, or tlie monastery of Eibanos, was once, and per- 
liaiw atil: is, well filled with monks. It also contains the 
tpwn of Tegttlet, once the Abyssinian capital, when these 
...; t wo states, as well as Amhara and Tigr6, were included in' 
ihe empire. Mr, Salt ^ reason to believe, fronypp-in- 
formation whiefrlae , received, that in Kfat and mw’-thd? 
BtUiopic literature ihiglit be found in a purer state, and 
also moi^ traces "of ancient customs might l>e discovered. 
These are, indeed, a tempting field to the spfrit 
of geographical enterprise, and would probably be acees- 
V sible, without much risl^ by setting out from Zeila on the 
COtlat. v. 

, The animals o|^;Mesflia present many varieties, as we 
might expect in so extensive a country ; but those that are 
peculiar to these regions are all that wili.#equire a short 
notij^pere. It is only in the lower regions and forests that 
the monkey and the elephant aro found; the latter leaving 
strong mark# of his visits by the damage done to the smaller 
trees. This animal, together with the rhinoceros, hoar, and 
buftalo; is hunted in Abyssinia; and we have in Brucg|$ 
TrayeU (v oj. vi. p. 230) a curious account of this Africy|t| 
field sport. The elephant is not found on the high terracds 
of Tigrc, which are, indeed, nearly altogether without wood, 
and consequently not adapted to the habits of this animal. 
The two^ horned rhinoceros, which is supposed to be peculiar 
to Africa, and is ibimd also at the Cape, is common in 
Abyssinia, and was known to the Homans in the time of 
Domiiian, as .we see from an epigram of Martial ; it is also 
accurately described by Cosmas, a Creek Christian merchant 
of 'the sixth century, who had seen it in Ethiopia, both alive 
and also stuffed with chaft*. Its name, as given by Cos mas, 
is the same as the name by which it is still known — artcc 
harm. The large-horned ox, called by Salt the Galla ox, 
is now well known, from his description and drawings : the 
largest horn that he saw was nearly four feet long, and 
twenty-one inches in circumference at the base ; but the 
animal itself contrary to what had been rumoured about it, 
is smaller than others of the same genus. Tlie savage hyaena 
jelis crocuta) haunts every part of Abyssinia in great num- 
bers, and often makes its way into the towns, to which it is 
somewhat encouraged by certain superstitious notions of the 
natives, that prevent them killing it whenever they can. 
Tire camel is only used in the lowlands on the coast; and 
the girai% i? not distinctly mentioned by any traveller as 
having" been seen by him on the terrace lands of Abys- 
sinia, though Mr. Salt seems to say it is found there. — 
(Appendix, No, 4.) 

Mr. Salt speqk# of the zebra as being found in the southern 
provinces ; but his notice of it appears too vague to enable 
us to assign its geographical limits. The buffalo, the lion, 
various aperies of leopard# (one of tv Inch is black), several 
varieties of the dog kind, and antelopes, are mentioned in 
Ball s Appendix, 1%. which we refer the reader. Mr. Salt 
also mentions an undoscribed species of lemur, with a 
clear while skin, adorned with a single black oval spot 
on its back. These skins come from Damot and Gojam, 
and are an article of trade. The ostrich is not found within 
the limits of Abyssinia Proper, which is not a country 
adapted to this bird's habit#. Mr. Suit mentions that there 
iire many species of falcons in Abyssinia ; , that vultures are 
numerous ; and that the Egyptian goose is sometimes met 
with. Game, such as rei] dogged partridges, Guinea fowls. 


Uud dove#, & common all through the country. 
Iri Mr. Balt s Appendix wiil be found a list of the rarer birds 
Which he collected ip Tigrc. 

Among the insects, the locuft is the only one described by 
Sklb being that species which is said occasionally to commit 
those dreadful ravage# in Abyssinia, briefly described by 
Lqdolf. Bruce speaks of a black ant, nearly an inch long, 
which cut liis carpets in shreds, and thus proved its relation- 
ship, pi mischief at least, to the white ant of Jadfet. 

It docs not fall within our plan to give.|^ip^|punt of the 
vegetable productions of Abysia^t ; those fp$b are most 
Worthy of notice will l>e found ifr tkgti pmpdr places. As 
pn object of picturesque beauty A f&Spo tree ( ficus eycamo - 
as we soe it represented in Spp^iew of the Obelisk 
pf Axum, and in other drawings, must: add materially to the 
4plj>earanice of the country. The grape we belfefe to t>e 
indigenous in Abyssinia! and in swap parts talfeable wine is 


made. The yesaatrflne, both tWange iW ^|| jpo^ 
like that of Virginia; and a honeysuckle, of 

England, are plentiful m some parts. The capSr^a^' hy» 
Bruce, grows as tali a# an eh% and with a white flower. 


After crossing the 
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Taoazz6 in N. 1® 13 c 42', he Speaks of lemons and eittpm, 
growing wild in the woods, which he seems to consider as 
indigenous, and not introduced by the Foltnfruese. He 
adds, that a branch of the Tacazz£ is eafieiTMai-iumi, 
which he interprets the 4 river of limesarlemon# $*; which 
has, to us, rather an apocryphal appearance. Brtice saw 
many fine orange-trees near Gondar, but he says that the 
only* 4 benefit expend from them is the shade/ The lemon- 
trees on the Ma^livim were full of good fruit, butthe natives 
made no use of it 

^That the Abyssinian# aro, even it) their present state, 
somew hat superior to most African natrons, will appear from 
the following list of articles manufactured among them:- — 
Small carpets, from Samen, of good quality : parchment, from 
A xum ; and iron and brass articles : but, the best specimens 
of brass chains are brought from the south, where they' ore 
said to be manufactured among the Galla. ‘Hides/ says 
Mr. Bruce, 4 are tanned to great perfection m Tigrd/ The 
Abyssinian saddle, as described by Mr. Stilt, and the whole 
. accoutrements of their horses, aro good. The horses them- 
selves are generally strong, well made, and kept in good 
condition ; and the men themselves arc excellent horsemen. 
They use long stirrups. 

Of the mamiei* of the Abyssinian# of Gondar we hare 
an elaborate picture by Bruce, which we believe to be 
heightened with the usual colouring of that traveller. In 
his* eleventh chapter he describe# a feast of the higher 
classes, in which a cow or bull is brought, to the door ; the 
feet are tied ; the skin is stripped off file hind quarters ; and 
the llesh is cut from the buttocks in solid square pieces. 
4 The prodigious noise the animal makes/ adds Mr. Bruce, 
with the most comical gravity, ‘is a signal for the company 
to sit down to table/ The licentious tcmrihatioib*»f the feast 
exceeds anything that we know of the most barbarous 
nations of the earth, and may at least be doubted until it is 
confirmed. As to the Abyssinian# eating raw flesh occa- 
sionally, or even frequently, that does not appear to us to be 
by any means beyond the reachftf probability ; and, indeed, 
we find Mr. Pearce (see Salt, p. 2 9 5^ ^corroborating the fact 
so far as this — that some brutal Easts soldiers, on a maraud- 
ing expedition, while driving a cow, cut two steaks from the 
lump, which they devoured raw, to satisfy their craving 
hunger. The animal was then driven on to camp, 
and killed. But Mr. Pearce, who had been several years 
in Tigre, never heard of such feasts ns Bruce describes. 
Mr, Salt, when bo was in Abyssinia, met with a learned 
doctor from Gondar, who had known Bruce, and spoke 
favourably of him, The feast story, however, was more 
than lie .would admit, and he expressed great abhorrence at 
the thought of it. At the same time he allowed that the 
licentiousness of the higher orders was carried much further 
in the kingdom of Amhara than in Tigrc, Yet Mr. Salt 
met with many young men at Cbelicut, who came from 
Gondar, whose dress and manners created a very favourable 
impression; and he says, ‘ 1 have mason to believe that, in 
general, the people of Tigrtf are much ruder in their habits 
and fiercer in disposition than those of Amhara/ The prince 
Kasimai Yastvus, who was at Clielicnt on a visit from Gonda r, 
had superior accomplishments to most of the young men in 
*the country, and could both read and write the Geez with 
*%reat facility. 

The early Portuguese writers allow the people of Naroa 
the first rank among the Abyssinian# tor good manners, 
while their account, of the people of Tigrc w t us unfavourable, 
and in accordance with that of Mr. Salt. Yet this traveller 
lived three week# at. Chelicut, saw the Has daily, and was 
often invited evening repasts, without either seeing or 
hearing of any of the indecencies and grossness which Mr. 
Bruce describes : intoxication, however, is common at 
feasts. The Abyssinian is in general well made, and some- 
times handsome, with features completely Roman. Those 
of Nurea are described; as ttot darker than the Southern 
Europeans, but the people of Abyssiiua in general are 
nearly hi ack. They must not, how ever, be eon founded with 
the negro tribes, a# they have neither the nose, lips, nor 
hair that characterize the people of W cate rtf ‘ Africau It is 
true that some of these whom Bruce saw on Taranta 
had curly heads and short hair; but this is done by art. 
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‘ each man having a wooden stick with which he lays 
hold of the lock, and twists it round a screw, tiR it curls 
in the form he desires.’ Mr. Salt saw, on one occasion, 
the Ras’s wife, who was the sister of the Emperor, and 
he describes ‘her form as elegant, tl^Wfh siUf U ; her 
features Were regular ; and, having fm#Heeth $fod coal- 
black hair, she might, in any country, have been esteemed 
handsome/ 

Though the Abyssinian* form a nation with a physical 
character that distinguishes them from other nations, yet i 
the country contains some people of a different stock, such 
as the Christian Agows, who live along the east bank of the 
Tacuzzc from Lusta to the confines of/ Shire. It is said 
they were once Nile worshippers, and verted in the 

seventeenth century to the (Christian religion. There are 
.also Agows, who are still Nile worshippers, about the source^ 
of the Nile, who supply Gondarwith cattle, honey, butted 
wheat, hides, and wax. Bruce describes more particularly 
those who live near the sources of the river at Geesh. The 
high -priest of the Nile was a venerable old man with a 
white beard, seventy years of age, and blessed with a family 
of eighty-four or eighty-five children. The Geesh people 
never wash themselves or their clothes in the water that 
comes from the three genuine sources of the Nile, but in 
other streams tributary to that sacred river. The AVaito, 
who live on the east hank of the Great Lake, are described 
by Bruce as speaking a language radically different from 
all others in Abyssinia, they iced on tlie hippopotamus, 
and are filthy and ill-looking. *- r : 'v 

The mountains of Sam an, according to Bruce, are nearly 
occupied by Jews, otherwise called Fill aj as (a word signify- 
ing strangers), in which he agrees with Tellez, who says, 
*tlie Falaxas, or dews, occupy the strongest and highest 
points of the Samen ; they are warlike, and have done much 
damage to the neighbouring provinces/ Tellez adds, that 
they still possess the Hebrew Scriptures, and chant the Psalms 
in their Synagogues. The Shangalla negroes, we arc in- 
formed by Bruce, are very numerous in Gondii r, where they 
are slaves ; they are also used as slaves in Tigrc. A more 
particular account of them, as well as of the Galla, those 
troublesome enemioibf the Ahyssinians, will he found under 
their respective heads. The stale of slavery in Abyssinia 
is an improved condition for the poor Shangalla, for they 
escape numerous evils incident to their wild state, and are 
well treated. 

The Abyssiinarts even now arc not without authors. Mr. 
Salt brought to England a manuscript, containing an ac- 
count of the Ras's last campaign against the Galta, which 
the Ras himself made a present of to Mr. Salt. The history 
was written by a court scribe, in a style very complimentary 
to his master. The Has had a jester at court, whose powers 
of tnimicry, and even of regular acting, were of a very high 
order. A painter was also in liis service ; and Mr. Salt has 
given (p. 3!)4) an outline of one of his subjects, representing 
a combat; between some mounted Abyssinian* and Galla, 
which conveys rather a favourable impression of this artist s 
skill. The Abyssinians are generally lbnd of pictures, with 
which they line the inside of their churches and decorate their 
chief apartments, when they can procure them. 

In our present state of knowledge it is not possible to 
attempt any complete classification either of the peoples or 
languages included within the limits of Abyssinia. There 
is no dopht that the varieties of language are very numer- 
ous, The chief tongue is the Geez, sometimes called the 
Ethiopia, in which the Scriptures are written. The spoken 
language of Tigrc is a dialect of the Geez, which, in the 
course of time, has undergone considerable changes. The 
Geez is said, by JLudoIf, to approach most nearly to the 
Arabic ; and as we are unable ourselves to form a judgment 
on this matter, we shall quote the words of this distinguished 
scholar—* It approaches nearest to the Arabic, of which it 
seems to be a kind of production, as being comprehended 
almost within the same grammatical rules, the same forms 
of conjugations, the same forms of plurals both entire and 
anomalous; so that whoever understands either that or the 
r^Siof the Oriental languages, may, with little labour, un- 
derstand this our Ethiopia.* The Amharic, now the spoken 
language of a large part of the kingdom of A mhara, is said, 
by Ludolf, to differ considerably from the Ethiopia in 
construction arid grammar, yet, he says, ‘for above half the 
^ttpguage, a* far as I can judge, the words arc common to 
p#p?th.' Front the list of Amharic and Tigrc words given In 
"Salt’s Appendix I., it appears that these two languages ao 



differ considerably, and yet they agree in the numerals fas 
far as examples are given), nearly altogpthery which is a 
strong proof of an original close relationship.,, The Amharic 
language, accordi ng to Bruce, is now verj|;#dely dill used. 
Its alphabet is the same as the Geez, v^ithwven additional 
characters to represent the compound j£mhuric consonants : 
the origin of this alphabet is not k no wiiflhou gh M r, M urray 
^ asserts it to be derived from the Greek. (See article Ethi- 
opi^^ In Bruce's work, vol. ii. n. 416, the reader ntuy see 
ton account of the MSS. which that ^y#lter brought from 
Abyssinia. AVe have purposely rcfrdji^u!!lrora attempting 
any sketch of Abyssinian history, as It Would lead us far 
beyond all reasonable limits. .• 

The reader may consult, for further information, Sail's 
Abyssinia , 4 to. 1814 — Valmtias Jpravcls — Bruces 
Travels , 7 vote. 8vo. — LudnlJ" s Ethi*qAa, trans- 

lated, London, 188*2 — Tellez, IJWotj^ Beral • 'de ..Mthuya'a, 
&c., Coimbra, 16 80 ; a copy in the BritMt Mitifeum— Biller s 

^VBYSSINllll CHRISTIANS.- The discoverer a 
body of Christians in so remote a country excited, in no small 
degree, the attention of Europe in the fifteenth century, 
which has been again revived by Salt's last mission, in 1810. 
From the “ Tareek Negusliti,” or, t/hronicle of the 
Abyssinian Kings/’ combined with the evidence of the ec- 
clesiastical writers, we learn that Christianity was intro- 
duced into Abyssinia in the time of Constantine, by Fru- 
mentius, or Frcmonatos, as the clironicles call him. Fru- 
mentius, after residing some years in the country, was raised 
by Athanasius the patriarch of Alexandria, to the dignity of 
bishop, lie arrived in Abyssinia, perhaps about the year 
a.ij. 330, and probably in the reign of the King Aizontis, 
whose name still exists on the inscription of Axmn It is, 
however, not certain to which king of the Abyssinian rhro 
niptes we ought to tipply the names of Aizanas and his bro- 
ther Saizanas, both of which occur on the inscription, and 
also in a letter of the Emperor Constantine, addressed to 
them a.d. 356. AVlien the Greek merchant Commas visited 
Abyssinia, a.d 525, it was completely u Christian country, 
and well provided both with ministers and churches. Of the 
Abyssinian churches, which probably belong to the earlier 
periods of their conversion, or at least are eight or nine him 
dred years old, there are still some remains. The most re 
markable is Ahuhasuhha, hewn out of the solid rock, which at 
. this place is soft and easily worked. The Port uguese, Alvariz, 
describes ten such churches as these, of which he has given a 
plan, and one of them is probably the same as that winch 
Mr. Pearce visited at Jimwiada Mariam, t Salt, p. 302.) The 
great church at Axum is comparatively modern, though 
parts of it, such as the steps, clearly belong to a prior edifice. 
Mr. Salt describes the well-built remains of a church, or mo- 
nastery near Yahoo, which he assigns to the sixth century of 
the Christian era. 

The monastic, and also the solitary life, spread into Abys- 
sinia from the deserts of the Thebiiis, and when the Portu- 
guese Jesuits entered the country they found it full of such 
devotees ; many of them seemed, however, to he monks only 
as far as celibacy was concerned, for thev cultivated the 
ground and lived in villages. 

Though a king of Abyssinia, Zarah Jacob, in 1445, sent 
an ambassador to the council of Florence, very little was 
known of the country until the Portuguese entered it. AV e 
cannot undertake, to explain exactly how the notion of an 
Asiatic Christian prince residing in India, under the name 
tof Presto r John, got abroad: those Who are curious may 
consult Ludolf (book ii. c. 1.) and the first chapter of the 
second hook of Tellez. Howev er this may ho, John II. of 
Portugal, anxious to follow up the Portuguki^ schemes of dis- 
covery, and to discover the tru«fePrc*ter John/fent Peter Cavil- 
ham and Alfonso Payva to find him out wherever he was. 
These envoys arc said to have gone ns for as India, hut vvithotE 
success, and Pay va returned home. Cov ilhatn, however, hap- 
pening to he in sonic port of the KotfSca, heard of a Christian 
prince of the Abessines, w hom he forthwith concliulod must he 
the object of his search, and accordingly this enterprising man 
succeeded in reading ( a.i>. |490) the court of the Negus, of 
King of Abywiftfa, whicfywkS then in Shoa. This was the 
beginning of that eon notion between the Abyssinians and 
the Portuguese, which Sntimtfed for about one hundred and 
fourteen years ; but during this long period the missionarieB 
had one leading idea, which was to bring over the A bye- 
si nians to ^^atlwlic faiftp Peter Piiez, who entered the 
country in actually prevailed offfche Empetor, hi« bro- 
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tUefe pulilicly to declare their adhesion to 

tte bUtiwb <)f EoiTie. •• | 

Though Iteg^fesiiits pursued their proselyting practice wi th 
such perthiiSS^i they did not neglect to study the eoifntry 
itself, attd, accordingly, it Is them that we owe our first 
accounts Of many parts of Abyssinia ; and for some, they are 
vet the only authorities. A list of the principal works of the 
Portuguese on Abyssinia is given hy Salt, and the reader 
will see, in the compilation of Ludolf, and thj|j : ^toidg- 
luent of Teller; how much we are indebted to theselwouf 
and often very pble men. 

With the Christian religion, tho Abysslnians received the 
Holy Scriptures, which they now possess in the ancient Ethio- 
pia version, made, according to Ludolf, from the Greek Sep- 
tuagint, though nothing is known of the date of this version. 
As to the New,$^Sfeeiit, (says Ludolf,) no entire copy lias 
been yet bronglvtiip jKurop<^ Mr. Bruce brought with him 
from Abyssinia aBmpMe copy of the Scriptures in the 
Etlikmic language, and also a set of the ^yssinian Chro- 
hicSv The Abyssinians divide the Scriptures, which they 
have entire, differently from what we do, making four prin- 
cipal parts of the Old Testament, and mixing what we call 
the Canonical w$h the Apocryphal books. The New Testa- 
ment is also divided into four parts, to which they arid tjto 
Book of Revelations as a supplement. For other information 
respecting the Abyssinian liturgies, and the religious bu- 
llions of the Ahyssmians, we reipr^to Ludolf, Book iii. chap. 
4,a. Ludolf denies the existence of the bbok of Enoch, be- 
cause he had only seen a spurious copy. A. knave who got 
possession of an Ethiopia bppk, wrote tho name of Enoch 
upon it, and sold it to 1 Varese for a considerable sum of money, 
and this was the hook that Ludolf saw. Bruce brought home 
three copies of the book of Enoch ; one of Which he gave to 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. This book was originally 
written in Greek, hut the original is fest all but onefprge 
fragment. In the epistle of Jude reference is made to the 
prophecies of Enoch ; and Mr! Bruce says, ‘the quotation is 
word for word the same in the second chapter of the book.’ 
This, however, will not prove the genuineness of the prophe- 
cies of Enoch, as Mr. Bruce has very well argued. An 
English translation of the book of Enoch was published, by 
"Dr. Lawrence, Oxford, 1822, 8vo. 

The High Priest, (or sole bishop) of Abyssinia is called 
Ahuna , which signifies Our Father ; and as Frumentius, 
the first bishop, received his appointment from the Patriarch 
of Alexandria, this dignitary has, probably, always been a 
foreigner. When Mr. Salt was in Abyssinia (1810), the 
Patriarch of Alexandria had just sent a Greek as A buna, 
or High Priest, who, unfortunate ly, died of an epidemic dis- 
order soon after his arrival. His followers were going back 
to Alexandria to see if they could get a new one appointed. 
The King is the head of the Church. Polygamy, though 
no| allowed by the ecclesiastical canon, is common enough in 
practice ; and Mr. Salt mentions on instance of one gentleman 
who had five wives at once. The king, of course, marries 
as many as he pleases : the clergy, also, who are not monks, 
may marry, but only once. A second marriage renders them 
unworthy of their sacred office, according to tho ancient 
canons. Circumcision, according to Bruce, is practised in 
Abyssinia. 

It would appear, from what we know of the Abyssinian 
Church, that its priests, at present, are not well informed, 
nor are the people in general well acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, though they may be Chris- 
tians in name : yet some of their ceremonies hre conducted 
with great decency, and very much resemble those of the 
Church of England. When Mr. Salt stood godfather to a 
hoy who was baptized into the Christian faith, after naming 
the child — George, lie was Requested to say the Belief and 
Lord s Prayer, and ‘ to make much the same promises as 
Ml mse required by our own Church.’ The head priest then 
crossed the boy on the . forehead, after dipping his hand into 
the water, and pronounced, ‘ George, I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ 

When Salt was at Cholieut, Lent was str&% observed for 
fifty- two days, and no flesh was eaten '/AqShg this period, 
though fish and various disheft were always' plentiful on the 
table; the people always fasted till subset. A least fol- 
lowed this severe and protracted^ .fast, in which they all 
seemed anxious to make up for lost time, by over-eating and 
drinking. .j 

The Sucramdnt is also administered in Abyssinia, in a 

wy decorous manner and rod-wino made Of a grape, which 


I is common ip soitie parts of the oeea- 

1 sion. formerly, (says Mr. Salt,) if :a; : luam'tniipjd more 
than ohb wife, hO-^a^ ^hidecl from- •participuti^' : lp this 
rite, but wealth and $pwer Ifave induced the Church to relax 
its severity in A»» re«})e#; "Marriage itself, in Ti|H 
appears a merolnVil institfipSiv ; the woman keeps her name, 
and the parties can separate whenever they agree to do m 
In this case the wortten lias her, dowry back, which is not for- 
feited unless she is manifestly guilty of adultery. The higher 
classes ure subject, to no rule, but what may bo considered asi 
imposed byHhe relatives of the male and female. The 
Abyssinians bury their dead immediately after washing and 
fumigating the bo^iy with incense: while the hearers are 
puttingit in tij^pfeind, the priests recite a form of prayer. 
Other strange cftemonies that fellow are described by Salt. 
p- Ludolf' s History qf Ethiopia.— Mruee, voL ii. p.’422. — 
Salt's Abyssinia. 

AC A'CTA-TREE. See Ropinia. 

ACA'ClA, the name of a plant of the pka-trihk, 
mentioned hy Dioscorides, as a useful astringent thorn, 
yielding a white transparent gutn. The account given 
by this Greek author, meagre as it is, accords so well with 
the gum-arabic trees of modern Egypt, that we can scarcely 
doubt their identity. Accordingly it is to these, and to 
others closely related to them, that the classical name is 
still applied. * 

Among the moderns, the Acacia is a very extensive genus 
of trees or shrubby plants, inhibiting the tropical parts of 
both the Old arid New World, and, in a very tew instances 
only, extending into temperate latitudes; although over tho 
whole of Australia, and its dependent islands, the species 
are spread in much abundance. 

‘Some of the species produce catgphu and gum-arabic ; tho 
hark of others yields a large quantity of tannin, which, in 
the form of an extract, is annually imported from Van Die- 
men’s Land in considerable quantity ; the secies from which 
this substance is procured are chiefly A. decurrens and mol- 
lis. simo. As objects of ornament they are usually of striking 
beauty ; and it may be doubted whether, in the whole vege- 
table kingdom, equally brilliant colouring, and elegant 
ibh:*ge, combined with a most graotifhl aspect, are united 
in the same individuals. 

Botanists are acquainted with nearly 300 species. Of 
these we shall mention only a few nf the most interesting. 

Generic Character. 

blowers polygamous. 

Calyx, with either four or five teeth. 

Petals, either four or five; sometimes distinct from each 
other, sometimes adhering in a monopetalous corolla. 

Stamens varying in number from 10 to 200. 

Pod not separating into many joints ; juiceless, two- 
valved. 

The species are extremely variable in tho structure of 
their leaves and [lowers. Some of them have true leaves 
that are twice or thrice pinnate, with a multitude of minute, 
shining, or at feast even, leaflets ; others have, in a perfect 
state, no leaves properly so called, but, in their stead, the 
leaf- stalks enlarge, and assume the appearance, and no 
doubt also the functions, of true loaves : species of the latter 
description are known by thrihf Spurious leaves being ex- 
panded vertically, instead of horizontally as in leaves of the 
ordinary construction, By these very remarkable points of 
difference in structure the species may be conveniently sepa- 
rated into two great subdivisions. 

l. Leaved pinnated in various degrees *. About 200 
species known. . * 

Acacia Catechu. The catechu acacia. (WWd. Sp. pL iv. 
1097. Mimosa catechu, Linn.) Spines growing in the 
place of the slipuko ; when young, straight, hut afterwards 
becoming hooked. Leaves in ten divisions ; leaflets in from 
forty to My couples, linear, downy; with one depressed 
gland at the base of the leaf stalk, and from two to three 
between the upper divisions. Flowers arranged in cylindri- 
cal spikes, which grow two or three together.-— A tree with a 
tolerably high and stout stem ; found in mountainous places 
in the East Indies, especially in Bengal and Coromandel. 
It is most common hi Canara and Balia r. Its pod* are 
from two to three inches long, quite flat, and of a narrow, 
oval figure. Its unripe pods and wood yield, by decoction, 
one of the sorts of catechu, or torru-japomca, of the shops, a 

r mvcrfully astringent substance, formerly thought to be a 
ind of earth. The other sort of catechu is obtained from a 
kind of palm, [See AkkcaJ y ^ 
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Acacia Arabica, the gum-arabic tree. (JRo.r/;. Command. 
Plants, 149.) Spines growing in pairs. Branches and 
leaf-stalks downy. leaves in from lour to six divisions ; leaf- 
lets in from ten to twenty couples oblong-linear, with a 
gland between the lowest, and often between the outermost 
divisions. Heads officers growing in threes upon shAks. 
Pod neeklacc-shaped.— An inhabitant of the East Indies, 
Arabia, and Abyssinia, where it forms a tree thirteen or 
fourteen feet high, of inelegant appearance ; easily recog- 
nised by its long, curved pods, which are divided into a 
number of round com pressed joints, by means of contractions 
between the seeds. This is one of the plants that yield the 
usefhl substance called gum- arahic, which is procured by 
wounding the bark ; after which the sap runs out, and 
hardens in transparent lumps, of various figures, very simi- 
lar to the concretions fbuud upon the bark of the cherry-tree 
in this country. GUm^araibir is also produced abundantly 
by some of the species nearly related to this, such as 
A. Nilotica, or veifa, found in Egypt ; A. Ehrenbergii , a 
i ative of Dongola ; A. tortilu, a common plant in the west 
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of Nubia, Kordofan, and Arabia, especially upon Mount 
Sinai ; and A.Seyal , an inhabitant of Upper Egypt, Nubia, 
and Western Arabia. It is supposed that gum-arabic is 
collected indifferently from all these, and that the gums of 
Jidda and Bassorah; gum-thur, and East India gum, are 
' ^ ' Gum- Senegal is the produce of a 


picked 


pet specie*, dftlled A . Senegal, found in Arabia and the 


interior of Africa. From this tree are said, by some, to lie 
procured the pods caHed babkteh , in tbe-eontifiental d«ag- 
shops ; by others, however, they are referrgtV father to A< 
cineraria* and some other species, ’ •. 

Acacia discolor, the purple-stemmed acafeici (De Cand . 
Prodr. ii. 4G8. Mimosa discolor, Sot, Rmi) Spine* none. 
Leaves with about, five pairs Of pinn® jpoallets glaucous, 
tinged with purple, in from nine to twelve couples, oblong, 
smooth, acute, pale beneath ; Waf~st*$k» glandular at the 
loweriigiitl, and covered w ith down, like siid$$*nches. Heads 
of flowers in long racemes, pr^edus^Mffilhe axilhe of 
the leaves.— A middle-sized treertbund Southern parts 
of New Holland and in Van j^emen*fXlih#rwl^. it, in 
common with many others of the same genus, (is called 
Wattle . It appears better adapted than most other Austra- 
lian species to support our winters ; London it suc- 
ceeds perfectly well, all winter long»$u the Open ah, if 
wrapped round $ith mats, and it is w<%e pftsumed .that 
there is no obstacle to its being almost naturalized in Devon- 
shire and Corniw and the west of Ireland. It is readily 
known by its bluish steins and leaves, which are slightly 
stained with dull purple, and form a strong contrast with its 
long, erect bunches of yellow blossoms. :}$&■: * 

Acacia pubescem, downy acacia. ' {Horii Ketb. v. 4f>7.) 
Spines none. Branches not angular, hairy. Leaves with 
hum three to ten pairs of pinnae ; leaflets in from six to 
eighteen couples, linear, very narrow. Heads of flowers 
globose, stalked; arranged m long racemes.-— A native of 
the east coast of New Holland. In this country it is one of 
the most beautiful of green-house plants; if allowed to 
grow freely in the border of a good conservatory, it attains 
the height of ten or twelve feet ; and in January and 
February produces a vast abundance of yellow blossoms, 
which weigh down the slender graceful branches, and per- 
fuipftjjfhe air with a Wepk but pleasant odour. 

Acacia Julibrimn , silk-tassel acacia. (Willd. Sp.pl iv 
1665." Mimosa J ulibrissin, Scopolt.) Spines none. Leaves 
with from eight to twelve pairs of pinna? ; leaflets in about 
thirty couples, halt-oblong, acute, somewhat fringed, w ith » 
flattened roundish gland at the base of the leaf-stalk. Heads 
of flowers on stalks, arranged in a sort of corymbose panicle 
at the end of the shoots. Pods flat, membranous, smooth. — 
A native of Persia and of the Levant. Its specific name is 
Latinised from two Persian words— gul, a rose; and ebrus- 
c/tim , silk; by which it is known in the countries where it 
grows wild. There it becomes a small tree, remarkable for 
its light airy foliage, and for the great beauty of the clusters 
of lilac flowers, the long and slender stamens of which 
stream in the wind, and glitter in the sun, like a number of 
silken tassels artificially fastened to the boughs. This spe- 
cies is now commonly cultivated in the warmer parts of 
Europe, Jn England it is seen trained against walls, where 
it succeeds indifferently well, flowering only 'occasionally so 
far north as the latitude of London. Its great enemy in Dus 
climate seems to be, not our winters, but. the want of an 
intensely hot summer to prevent exuberant growth, and to 
ripen the shoots so perfectly, as to enable them to resist frost. 

Acacia acanthocarpa , prickly-fruited acacia. {Willd. 
Enum . 1057.) Spines from the place of the stipui®, grow- 
ing in pairs, and hooked. Leaf-stalks without either prickles 
or glands ; leaves in from six to eight principal divisions ; 
leaflets in from six to fifteen couples, oblong, downy. Heads 
of flow ers in pairs, stalked. Pods compressed, plane, falcate, 
with each margin ^prickly. — A native of New Spain, where 
it forms a small tree, with flesh-coloured flowers. It; was 
some years since introduced to the gardens of France, in the 
southern provinces of which it proves lmrdy. In this country 
it is not, so capable of resisting frost as A. Julibrimn, or 
some of the Now Holland species, notwithstanding it is 
marked as hardy in some of our garden catalogues As its 
flowers have little beauty, it is very seldom cultivated. 

The Black-tvood of Van Diemen’s Land- is the timber of 
acacia melanoxy Ion ; and the astiftagent jurmna bark of 
Brazil is the produce of acacia jurama. 

} 2. Leaves pinnated in the young plant ; m the old, can* 
fristing of nothing but the vertically distended' leaf -stalks, 
adlcd Phyli.opia. About J ; 0O species. 

Acacia detipienst pamdd^Stt^caeia. {Hort. Kew. v. 465. 
Mimosa deoipiems, Bbt}^0agusty t. 1745. Adiantum truu- 
eatum. Burnt. FI. Jnd.tytiQ* & 4.) Stipul©,, spiny, deciduous. , 
Phyl India either triangular or trapezoittoll their midrib neat- 
est the lowest side, a lengthened into a spine : a single 
glandular tooth^n the edge, nearly solitary 
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compound,l«e^ for the blunders 

to whkAit, jfrfe giVen rise. When botany was only? a science 
of nafheS' ft* <le|i<l|rtes» branches were taken for the leaves 
of a kind of fern ^€ncl. at a later period, when botanical geo-; 
grapby was «»■ yetuhbeard of it'was believed to be a native 
of the nottlHwf coast of North America ; an opinion os 
probable os that would/ now be considered which referred 
the origin of a race of blackamoors to Great Britain. It is 
an inhabitant of the sopth-west coast of New Holland, 
where it fbrras a singular aspect. In tills couiityi 

it is cultivated in the green-house, and it flowers in March, 
April, and May. ' 

Acacia jS^or^'.-^tigrftnt acacia, (Hart. Kew. v. 462: 
Labill Nw. MIL 2 t. 237.) Pbyllodia narrow, tapering 
towards the base, quite, entire, with one principal midrib; 
an oval gland on theSl™er ©dgo near the stalk. Heads 
of flowers in racemes. Pods long, curved, 

taper pointed, a little *$&ntracted between thf , seeds.— A 
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1-nnd. In this country it is a very ornamental green- 
house plant, which, if planted in the open border, will grow 
as high as eight feet. It flowers during all the early 
months of the year ; producing its numerous clusters of 
sweet yellow blossoms in great profusion. Few plants are 
more worthy of a permanent station in a good conservatory. 

Acacia longifolia % long- leaved acacia, ( Willd . Sp. pi. 
iv. 1050. Mimosa Ion gifoli a, Bot. Repoxit., %. 107.) Pbyl- 
lodia of a narrow, lanceolate form, tapering to each end, 
with two or three strong veins at the base, and several in 
the upper part. Spikes of flowers axillary, growing in 
pairs, on short, stalks. — Found very commonly on the eastern 
coast of New Holland, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Port Jackson, whence it was introduced into Great Britain, 
among the first Of the natural productions of that remark- 
able country. It is not sufficiently hardy to bear the open 
air in this climate, except in the rummer, and should he 
cultivated in the open border of a conservatory, if we wish 
to have it in perfection. So treated, it is a very elegant 
plant, growing twelve or fifteen foot high, and bearing large 
masses of fragrant yellow*iio\vers, in the months of March, 
April, and May. ••• 

Cultivation. The species of this genus are increased arti- 
ficially in two different ways. Most of them may be multi- 
plied by cuttings struck in silver sand, placed under a bell- 
glass, and kept in a warm place, to which no direct solar 
light has access. Such of them, however, as do not in- 
ertwse with sufficient, certainty by this method, A. Julihrimn 
for instance, have the power of producing shoots from 
pieces of their root placed in earth ip a hot-bed ; and by 
thewi the nur^rymen %tuierally propagate them. Their 


seeds, Jtlso, are very oftpn received, anti from f]6wMe Aey cila* v 
of coum, bfijri ulti|dlpd in all cases, -t ■ 

4<; ADEMY. A bduse npd garden in one of tho stipplbs 
ef Athens, inclpsed by ^wkll,»nd having the grout® 
put in wulks shtidedhy trees, WM tl^ original Academy. 
is commonb^tated^p have called from its original 

possessor Acadcmus, or EcaJImns, who is said to have J 
estaMslwjjjjl hero a school of gymnastic exercises. Other 
etymologies of Site term, however, given. • 

About the middle of the fifth century %ehrciftb^ com 7 
moncernent of our era, the groves of Abadetntt* fell info 
the possession ot Cimon, the Athenian general* aptf it 
was he who first ttdofiicd the place with statues and foun- 
tains, and ^Med otl$|^im prove m ent^ so gs to convert it 
into a rctrSt unhang to the charms v plv&hjiral-: scenery 
many of the luxuries of art. At hia$®i$th he left the 
garte to the public ; and it became a favourite resort of 
the lovers of philosophy and -Solitary meditation. Hither 
Socrates was wont occasionally U*|$epair to converse with 
his disciples. But, it was his illustrious pupil, Plato, who 
first gave celebrity to the Academy as a seat of philo- 
sophy, by‘ establishing here the Bchooj^pvet which he pre- 
sided for nearly,, half a century. I|ehee the Platonic phi- 
losophy is frequently called Academism, or the philosophy 
iff the Academy; and its followers. Academics, or Acade- 
mics. Plato died about the year 348, before the Christian 
era. About the year u. c. .296, one of bis successors, 
Arc-esilaus, introduced certain changes into the original doc- 
trines of the school Ifiiul .he is oh this^tu^ 
the founder of a .second, dt Middle, as distinguished from 
the Old academy. There was also in this sense a third 
academy, called the New, of which th^punder was Car- 
neadds^-who flourished about a centuifyr: after Atcesilaus. 
Some writers even reckon a fourth Pla^&ft^demy , founded 
soon after the time of Cavm;M(les, OT||rhilo (not the oele- 
brated Platonic Jew), and CharmidliSSbr Cliaitnudas ; and 
a fifth, designated the Antiochian, founder Anti- 

och us, who had been a. disciple of Philo; ^iTbe fpinions of 
these different schools will be explained lincte^id heads 
Plato, Arcksilaus, &c. With regardvto the academy of 
Plato we may further notice that it situated in the 
suburb, lying to the north-west of Athefli; n ailed Ceramicus, 
that is, literally, the Place of Tiles; and it has been re- 
marked, as a curious coincidence, that tliw principal public 
garden of that city should thus li si ve apparently had the same 
origin w ith the Vui fortes of the modem capital of France, a 
name which also indicates that the site wasjgiturieiitly that of 
a tile-work. Cicero had a country scat, on the Neapolitan 
coast,, to which, as one of his favourite retreats for philoso- 
phical study and converse, he gave, in memory of the famous 
Athenian school, the name of Academia. It was here he 
wrote his Academic Questions. Its remains are still wanted 
out near Pozzuoli, under the name of the Bagni do’ Tritoli. 

After the restoration of letters in the fifteenth century, 
the term Academy was revived in Italy, but with a significa- 
tion somewhat different from what it had^bome in ancient 
times. It was used to imply, not a school in which philo- 
sophy w as taught by a master to bis pupils, but an associa- 
tion of individuals formed for the cigtivation of learning or 
science, and usually constituted and Endowed by the head Of 
the state in which it was establish^ What was now called 
on academy, in fact more nearly resembled what was an- 
ciently denominated a Museum, — the name given, for ex- 
ample tgihe famous association of the learned; founded by 
th$ first Ptplemy, at Alexandria, w hich so long subsisted 
iii iriiat pity. The emperor Charlemagne is also recorded, 
tow r aril^ the close of the eighth century, to have established in 
his palace at Paris a society of this description. It was the 
fancy of the members of this society to assume, each a classical 
or scriptural appellation. At their meetings they were 
accustomed to give accounts of such books as they bad been 
studying; ana tlieir attention is said to have b^en also 
directed, not without effect, to the regulation and improve- 
ment of the vernacular language of the country. This 
association, however, existed only for a lew years ; and it 
does not seem to have been imitated elsewhere. Charle- 
magne was also the funder of the University of Paris, 
and several other schools and seminaries of instruction ; 
but although the Greek term Academia has often, at least 
in more recent times, been applied to such institutions;, 
they are altogether distinct in their nature from what is 
properly called an academy, and they will, therefore* lie 
more appropriately and conveniently considered undei* the 
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terms Univer&ty* College, Ct/rnnadmn, School, according to 
the names by which they have been severally tdistin guished, 
than under our present head. On this point it is 
necessary farther to remark, that, from the application just 
noticed of the Greek term, it has or nate become common, 
more especially ia England and the United States of Arne- 
rica, to give the name of academics to those sepiiriarips in 
which so many various branches of educ^en am'taught as 
to entitle them to rank, it may bo thought^ ks a sort of minor 
universities* In this sense, many of the principal towns in 
Scotland have their academies, which are merely great 
schools, such as in Germany would he called gymnasia, em- 
bracing in some cases both the languages and the sciences, 
but in gemej'al Confined chiefly to the latter. ; . ^ England, 
again, the colleges of the dissenters -ate commonly called 
academies ; and the name is also frequently assumed by 
more private boarding-houses, on however small afeale. 
The government institution at Woolwich for the instruction 
of military cadets is called the Royal Military Academy. It 
was founded in 17 41, and is under the direction of the Board 
of Ordnance. There is also a Royal Naval Academy at 
Portsmouth, founded in 17 '22, under the direction of" the 
Board of Admiralty. The Jewish seminaries for the highest 
branches of learning, in the different- countries of Europe, 
have usually borne the name of academies. The same name 
has long been applied to schools of riding, of dancing, and of 
gymnastic exercises. 

On the other hand, many of those associations of the 
learned, which, in all material respects, resemble the acade- 
mies that arose in Italy with the revival of letters, are, never- 
theless, not. known bv that name. They are called not 
academies, hut: societies, associations, museums, lucanims, 
athenaeums, institutes , ik c. If these different bodies were 
generally connected fts parts of a great whole, it. might be 
desirable, notwithstanding this perplexing diversity of appel- j 
lotions, to review them all in the same article : but they are 
not, in fact, related either as ramifications from a common 
stem, or by any other principle uniting them into one com- 
munity ; and wo shall there loro adopt the plan most con- 
venient for the .^purposes of reference, of only noticing, under 
pur present bcadvfhose of them that are designated acade- 
mies, and distributing the rest under the other titles by 
which they happen to he distinguished. 

I. Italian Ac a Demi ks. — Italv, as we have said, was the 
first country in whicH^terary and scientific, academies were 
established on the modern form, and there they have always 
flourished in tlte greatest number. A writer of the name of 
Jarckius, who, in I 725, published at Leipzig an account of 
the Italian academies, enumerates nearly out) as then exist- 
ing. Scarcely a town is to he found without such an insti- 
tution, and most of the principal cities have ten or twenty, or 
more, We shall notice a few of those that- have been most 
celebrated. The first that deserves to he mentioned is the 
Platonic Academy, established at Florence about, 1474, by 
Lorenzo do' Medici. Its principal object was the study of the 
Works of Plato, tri which were afterwards joined the improve- 
ment of the Italian tongue, and the perusal and explanation 
of the poetry of Dante. Marsilius Fieinus, Pic us Mirandola, 
Muchiavcd, Angelo Ityljfian, and other persons remarkable 
for learning and geni.U6y;Were among the early members of 
this association. The civil troubles of Florence occasioned 
the dispersion of its members in 1521. In 15 60 was esta- 
blished at Naples, the first association for the cultivation of 
physical science, and the origin and model of minify fibers 
in different countries of Europe, under the imrie m, 
Academia Sceretorum Natural. It was, however, 1 ^Honhfler 
abolished by the ecclesiastical authorities. To it ^.tiftreeded 
the Academia dei Lyiicei, founded at Rome, in 1609, by 
Prince Cesi, of. which' Galileo was a member. Prince Cesi 
died in ] Oil 2, arid soon after the Academy was dissolved. 
Another of the same name was established at Rome in 
J 784, which still exists. But the most; celebrated of the 
Italian academies is that named the Academy della Cruenti, 
that is, literally, of the I Wan, ox iVuiff, in allusion to the 
object of its institution, the purifying of the national tongue, 
and the sifting, as^ it. were, of its Hour from the bran. It 
wa& established at I lorcnce ia 1582, principally by the exer- 
tions of the poet Antonio Francesco Grazzini, wlio is much 
celebrated for the purity of his style. The Dictionary of the 
Academy della €rnsea,i\ rst published wilder the title of Voca- 
boktrin degU jfy&fcmoi deUa Crwsca, at. Venice, in I vol/ibko, 
in 1-61*2 ; Cut Ai^pitented, in the bust edition (Flounce, 1 729— 
1738), to 6 voE folio, is considered as the standard authority 
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[ for the Italian language ; and the writers froiia whose works 
fit has been collected, or whom Recognises as clasafos. such 
as Boccaccio, Maehiavel, &c/ ate hence ^quently denonit- 
nated Autori Crmeototi, 'jhe Academy $dla Cru&cu is now 
incorporated with two still older societies, the Academia 
degli Apaliei, (or Academy of the In^artiala,) Olid ihe.Aca- 
deu^a Fioretitina, originally the Academia degli Uniidi, 
founded in 1549 by Cosmo I. The united institutions bear 
thO, name of the Royal Florentine A^emy. Another veiy 
famous old Florentine academy is skst cunled Bel Qimmto, 
that is, the Academy of EdperinWm ; ^m: was instituted tor 
the cultivation of physical science, fe&jfog Leopold 

de’ Medici, brother of the Grand Duke F^tlpiand II., in 
1057. Among its first members were Borelli, Vivjani, 8u% A 
collection of experiments on the picture of the air, the com- 
pressibility of water, on heat, sound, ®ri|ectile^hl?ht, and other 
subjects belonging to natural pliftoiephy* was published in 
Italian by the Academy del Cimento in 1(567, of which Mu- 
scbonbroee%^ltervvards gave to the world a Latin translation, 
with valuable notes. Many of the Italian academies are re- 
markable for the fantastic names by which they are desig- 
nated. Of this, indeed, the Academy d$Ua Crusca is itself un 
example. And it; seems to have borrowed the idea of its title, 
and also of its device* a sieve, with the motto, * lipid bel/inr 
ne cog lie,' (It collects the finest flour of it,) From a previous so- 
ciety, established, soon after the revival of letters, at Perugia, 
called the Academy degjli Scossi, that is, the Academy of the 
Well-shaken ; by way of intimating, it is said, that- the mind 
requires to lie thoroughly tossed up, and shaken free of its 
refuse, before its powers can be properly exerted. The 
emblem of this society was also a sieve, with the Latin 
motto, Excussa nitescii (Shaken out it shines). There was 
another academy at Perugia, with which. this became even 
til ally united, called Degli lusensati, that of the Fools or 
Sllhpletons. In various other towns are or were the Aca- 
demies of the Anxious, of the Confused, of the Impatient, 
of the Unstable, of the Drowsy, of the Sleepers, of the 
Awakened, of the Undeceived, of the Agitated, of the 
Humid, of the Inflamed, of the Insipid, of the A udacious, 
of the Dead (Trapassali ), of the Fantastic, of the Noctu rnal, 
of the Dissonant, of the Fluctuating, of the Thundry 
(Vuhninules), of the Smoky, of the Ramblers ( Vagabond) j, 
&c. &c. The Latin name of the Academy 'della Crusca, 
we ought to observe, is the Aeademid'EtirJ iiratorum, that is, 
of tlie bran-sifters. Some interesting information on the 
early Italian Academies may he found in the 9th chapter of 
the Life of Galileo, in the Library of Useful Knowledge; 
and in Morhofis Pnlyhistor , and Tiraboschi's Storia, della 
Lefteratura 1 tali ana, there referred to. 

Among the existing Academics of Italy that have not 
been mentioned above, the following are some of t he prin- 
cipal: the Royal Academy of Scienoesand Belles Le tiros 
of Naples, founded in 1779: it has published its Transac- 
tions, which contain many valuable papers on mathematical 
subjects, since 1788. The lierculanean Academy of Na- 
ples, founded in 1755 : the first volume of its Transactions 
appeared in 1775, under the title of Anti child di Ervolano f 
and it lias been followed by several others. The Academy 
of Etruscan Antiquities at Cortona founded in 1726, and 
that at Florence founded in 1807, both of which have pub- 
lished valuable Transactions. There arc? also academies at 
Padua, Milan, Siena, Verona, and Genoa, by all of which 
some volumes of Transactions have been printed. The Aca- 
demy of Bologna was originally founded in 1690, by tlie 
afterwards distinguished astronomer Eustnchio Manfrcdi, 
then only sixteen. The associates called their institution 
the Academia degli Inquieti, and look for tfieir motto tlie 
words Mem agitat. In 1714 tins acadejuy was united to 
the University or Institute of Bologna, since Which event 
it has been called the Academy qf the Institute, or the Cle- 
mentine Academy (from Clement XL, the then Pope?.) Its 
Transactions have been published under the title of Com - 
menUirii, since 1731. To this list wo may add the Royal 
Academy of Turin, in Piedmont, which Was originally a 
private association founded about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, by the young Lagrange, then, although Hot yet 
twenty years of age, holding the office of Professor of Ma- 
thematics in the Royal Artillery School of that city. Tire 
first volume of its Transactions was’ .published, tn Latin, in 
J 759, and surprised the scientific World by some papers of 
great originality, to which the name of Lagrange Was ».p 
pended. The Turin Transactions, which Continued for some 
years to be enriched by the contributions of this eminent 
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Tnathematiaan, were published, in Latin, till 1784, since 
which they have appeared in French. 

It; French Acaubmi*$,‘ — W e shall not here notice the 
ancient society established, “it is said, about the middle of 
the twelfth century* at Toulouse, for the cultivation of 
poetry, or, as it was then called, the Gay Science, although 
it has bodn 6oinetimegdesig nated an academy. An account 
of that, and of other institutions of a similar description, 
will be more fitly Riven under the head Trouhadours, 
The earliest of the Fifmich Academies, properly so callej||,|b$ 
of much more recent date. The AoadAmie Fram;aise was 
instituted in 1635 by Cardinal Richelieu, for an object of 
the seme nature with that proposed by the Academy della 
Crudca,— the purification, regulation , and general improve- 
men t of the national tongue. This society, in im i t ation of 
its Italian model, pub^hed in 1G94 the first edition of a 
French Dictionary, KhpSi by the name of the Dictionary of 
the Academy, to Whufei afterwards made many additions 
in successive reprints. This work, howcver^,|jas scarcely 
perhaps attained the same authority with that of the 
Della Cruacan academicians; partly owing, no doubt, to the 
comparative immaturity of the French language when it 
was thus attempted#) restrain its further growth. The ori- 
ginal number of the members of the Academic Francnise 
was forty, from whom were elected a director and a chan- 
cellor every three months* as well as a secretary, who held 
his o if ice for life. It used to meet three times a week in a 
hall appropriated to its use in the Ltfiivre. This constitution 
it continued to retain till the year 1 793, when it was abo- 
lished, with most; of the other establishments which had 
subsisted under the ancient government. Two years after 
it was restored as part of the Institute, of which we shall 
presently give an account. The next of the French aca- 
demies, in point of antiquity, is the Roy tile des 

Inscriptions et Bellas Lot ires. It was established in lGfljh 
in the reign of Louis XI V., by Colbert, and consi^Pjfjft 
originally of a lew members selected from the Aoadeimie 
Fran<;aise, who used to meet weekly in the library of that 
minister, arid to employ themselves in inventing designs ibr 
medals to be struck in commemoration of the royal victories, 
examining the paintings and sculptures proposed for the 
embellishment of Versailles, and discussing the manner in 
'which the gardens of that palace should be laid out and the 
apartments decorated. They were called, and not inappro- 
priately, .if a reference' was intended to their occupations as 
well us to 'their numbers, La Petite Academic, the little aca- 
demy. Their place of meeting was a fterwards changed to the 
same room in the Louvre in which the Academic Franca isc 
assembled, and they then began to bold two sittings in the 
week. In 1701 this academy was placed, by an edict of the 
king, upon a new and more extended foundation : and from 
this date it. published every year a volume of memoirs, many 
of great value, till it was suppressed at the Revolution. 
It consisted, at; the period of its suppression, of ten honorary 
members, ten pensionaries, and twenty associates, exclusive 
of several corresponding members. The Academic Roy ale 
des Sciences was originally established by Colbert in 1G6G, 
but was entirely remodelled in 1699. By the new consti- 
tution its researches were confined to the department of 
the physical sciences. The Academic des Sciences first 
began to publish its Transactions in 1666^ and from 1699 
a volume appeared regularly every year till the academy 
was suppressed in 1793. These three academics, toge- 
ther with the Academic Roy ale de Peinture et (le Sculp- 
ture, which had been rather a school of painting than 
an association of cultivators of the art, were restored by 
the Directory in 1793, and united into what was called 
the Notional Institute. A now organization was given to 
this establishment by Bonaparte in 1802 ; and it was finally 
remodelled in thtHbrm in which it still exists soon after the 
second restoration of th^purboiw in 1816, As now con- 
stituted, the Institute, of Academic Roy ale, consists of five 
divisions; the first called the Academic des Sciences, com- 
posed of sixty-five ordinary and one hundred corresponding 
members; the .second .called the AcadAinio Fran<;ai»e, cpm- 

f osed of forty members; the third called the Academic des 
nseriptions ot Belles Lettres, composed of forty ordinary 
and sixty corresponding member, together with eight 
associates ; the tburth, called the Academic des Beaux 
Arts, '.composed of forty-one ordinary and thirty-six Corre- 
sponding members, with eight “associates ; and the fifth, 
which lias been only lately added, called the Acaddmie des 
Sciences Morales ©t Poliiiques, composed of thirty members. 


Each class meets by itself once a. week. V^ancies jure 
up by the votes # tp® iftethhers, subject to m approved 
king; and ^regtllar members rOcenes a 
1 3 GO francs per atwiunt. The meetings of all the classes 
are held in the hall u^hrdh was formerly the Chapel of the 
College of the Four Nationsj|ghow called the Palais deS ; 
Beaux Art# The French Institute lias, since its establish- ^ 
men#, racked as the very first of t he scientific associations 
of Europe, the&teost illustrious of whose^phikwphers have 
usually been comprehended in the hit of its members. 

There is also in Paris the Academic Celtique, founded in 
1807, and now clSledtlie Soci(rto des Anliquaires de France, 
which has published several volumes of interesting and im- 
portant Mbnoires, There are likewise academies in many 
of the provgj^eiul capitals of France ; among which the. chief 
are those of Hoissdhs (1675), of Nismea (1 682), of Angers 
(1685), of Lyons (1700), of Bordeaux (1703), of Caen (1705), 
of Montpellier (1 706), of Beziers (1723), of Marseilles 
(1726), of Rochelle (1732), of Dijon (1736), of Toulouse 
( 1740 ), of Rouen (1744), of Montattbnn (1744), of Amiens 
(1750), of Besanvon (1752), of Chalons sur Marne (1753), 
Many of these institutions have attained considerable cele- 
brity, and some of them have published their Transactions. 

III. Spanish Academies. — A society for the cultivation 
of physical science, under the title of Academia Natural 
Curiosorum, was established at Madrid, in 1652, on the 
model of the old Academia Secretorutn Naturae, already 
mentioned as having been founded at Naples in the middle 
of the preceding century. Of the existing Spanish acade- 
mies the most important are the following: — The lloykl 
Academy of Spain, tbunded at Madrid, in 1714, principally 
by the exertions of the Duke of E sea Iona. It is constituted' 
on the model of the Academia della CrUsca and the Aca- 
dthnio Fran<;aise, and has for its object ^©improvement and 
purification of the Spanish language^ : which it has pub 

‘fished a Dictionary, under the title of Diccirmario ae la 
Lengun Castellano. , six vols. fol., 1726-1739. The Royal 
Academy of Spanish History 7 : this commenced as a pri- 
vate association at Madrid in 1730, but was taken under 
the royal protection, and incorporated by Philip V, in 1738. 

It consists of twenty -four members. The first volume of 
its Transactions was published in 1 796, under the title of 
Memorias de la Real Academia de la Ilistoria. It has also 
printed some ancient manuscripts, and given new editions of 
some historical works; and it has long; beeft engaged in pre- 
paring a Geographical Dictionary Of Spain. There are als& 
aii Academy of History and Geography at Valladolid, and a 
Literary Academy at Seville, both lbuudcd in 1753. 

IV, Portuguese Academies. — An Academy of Por* 
luguese History was established at Lisbon, in 1720, by King 
John V., consisting of a director, four censors, a secretary, 
and fifty members. But the principal Portuguese academy 
is the Academy of Science, Agriculture, Arts, Commerce, 
and general Economy, founded by Queen Maria in 1779* 
This institution consists of twenty-four socins v eterams, or 
acting members, and thirty -six honorary and foreign asso- 
ciates. It, is liberally endowed by the government, and 
possesses a library, a museum, an observatory, and a print- 
ing-press. The members are divided into three classes — 

1. that of natural science ; 2. thgCof mathematics ; and 
3. that of Portuguese literature. tTf has published several 
volumes of Transactions in different sets ; that entitled De 
Agricultura, commencing in 1787 ; de Economic a, in 1 789 ; 
dtb Letter atur a Portugnesa, in 1792; and das Sciencias, in 
1 797, There is also a Geographical Academy at Lisbon, 
established in 1799, which lias published a map of Portugal, 

Vv* Austrian Academies. — Of these the most ancient 
is the Academia Naturae Curiosorum, established at Vienna 
in 1652. In 1687, during the reign of the Emperor Leo- 
pold 1., it assumed the name of the Academia Caisareo-Leo- 
poklina. Its Transactions were at first published in sepa- 
rate treatises, but since 1684 they have appeared in volumes, 
under the title of Ephemerides et Acta Academia* Caesarc® 
Naturro Curiosorum. A history of this academy was pub- 
lished by Buchner, at Halle, in 175G. The Academy of 
A rts and Sciences of Vienna was founded in 1705. In 1 734 
was established in the same city an Academy for the culti- 
vation of the Oriental Languages ; and in 1783 a Surgical 
Academy, which distributes every year three prize medals 
of the value of fifty guilders each. 

VI. Prussian AgAdkmiks. — T he Royal Academy of 
Science and Belles Lettres of Berlin has long been one of 
tho most eminent among the learned societies of Europe. It 
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was astablished in 1700, by Frederick I., who appointed the 
celebrated Leibnitz its first president. The first volume of 
its Transitions appearod in 1710, under the tide of Mis- 
celkmea Berolinensiu, and other* volumes followed at inter- 
vals of three or lour years, till the {Secession of Frederick 
the Great in 1 740, who, in 1744, took it under his spe- 
cial juntect^ and proceeded to give it a new organization, 
with the view of extending its usefuinessymd raising it to 
a higher rank than it had hitherto enjojpll. Maupertuis 
was appointed its president, and the academy Was divided 
into tour classes: — 1. The physical clasMpr natural science ; 
2. the mathematical class, including astronomy ; 3. the phi- 
losophical class ; 4. the historical and philological class. 
Each class, chooses its own director, who continues in 
o I lice for life. Vacancies are also filled up by the votes of 
the members, subject to the approval of the king. Since 
1746, a volume of the Transactions has appeared regularly 
even year. They used to be in French ; but are now 7 pub- 
lished in German. The old Memoirs extend to the year 
2 771 ; after which date they are called the Nouvmux Mc~ 
moires, down to 1787 ; with which year a third series com- 
menced. A history of this academy was published in 1752. 
In 1798, the Royal library and Cabinet of Arts were 
united with, and placed under the superintendence of, the 
academy ; they are now 7 separated. In 1764, was established 
by the Elector of Mentis, the Electoral Academy at Erfurt, 
for the promotion of the useful sciences. Its Transactions 
were originally published in Latin, under the title of Aria 
Academic Elcctoralis Moguntirice Scientiarum Ui ilium ; 
but they have of late appeared in German. 

VII. Other Germ an Academies. Of these, the prin- 
cipal are — the Academy of Sciences, otherwise called the 
Royal Society, of Gottingen,, established in 173d ; the Elec- 
toral Academy of* Science and Bavarian History at Munich, 
first established in 1760, but greatly enlarged since the 
erection of. Bavaria into a kingdom, and which has pub- 
lished its Transactions, since 1703, in German, under the 
title of Abhandlimgen der Baierisrhm Akademie ; that of 
Mannheim, founded in 1 75 6, by the Elector Charles Theo- 
dore, and now divided into three classes — historical, physical, 
and meteorological ; the Transactions of the two former of 
which'hdied^h published, under the title of Acta Academic p 
T heodoro^6li*tin& — those of the last, under that of Epheme- 
rides Socieiatis Hktebrohgicae Palatine e ; and the Academy 
of Suabian History, established at Tubingen, in Wirtemberg. 

VIII. Swedish Asm Danish Academies. — The Royal 
Academy of Sciences, of Stockholm, was originally a pri- 
vate association, founded by Linumus, and a few of his 
friends, in 1739, and was not incorporated by the Crown till 
two years afterwards. Its Transactions appear in quarterly 
parts, which form an octavo volume a year. The first, forty 
volumes, from 1739 to 1779, are called the Old Transac- 
tions; those which have appeared since, the New . They 
are written in Swedish, but have also been translated into 
German. This academy maintains a professor of experimen- 
tal philosophy, who, with the two secretaries, is paid from 
the property which the society has acquired, jby legacies and 
donations; From the same source, it distributes every year 
several gold medals and prizes in money, Stockholm also 
possesses an Academy of the Belles Lett res, founded in 
1753 ; and an institutiori denominated the Literary Academy 
of S weden, founded in 1786. The object -of the latter is the 
cultivation and improvement of the national language. 
There is an Academy for the investigation of Northern Anti - 
quities, at Upsal, which lias published some valuable volumes 
of Memoirs. The Royal Academy of Sciences of Copen- 
hagen was' 1 founded by the Count of Holstein in 1742, and 
incorporated the following year. Its Transactions appear in 
Danish; but they hav# been partly translated into Latin. 

IX. Academies w Russia and Poland.-- The Impe- 

rial Academy of Petei^burg^^^^^ of the valuable insti- 
tutions of Russia, ori ginat^ jfL bold and ^contriving 
mind of Peter the Great. howes^ did not 

live to carry into effect the ' he b«|M^n.god^ 

and which is said to have b<q$ suggested to itS^ 'by his 
inspection of the academies of Frtmrfe, w hen in that country 
in 1717, and to have been matured by consultations with 
Christian Wolff and Leibnitz, fiut immediately after his 
death, in 1725, his successor, Catherine proceeded to 
execute the intentions of her deceased husband ; and the 
Academy was forthwith established, and held its first sitting 
in December of that year. Some of the most distinguished 
'foreign mathematician* and philosophers of the day were 

' * 


wisely selected by the Empress to grace the 
tion, and Mupecl by fiber# wdaries to' .ftr it 

under the v title of profesaors. |S|hbng thenl fec Wblfl; 
N icholas and Daniqi BernoinlU, pblnfigdr. See. Of th$*e 
rofessors them are fifteen in all, besides a presidtint and a 
iiector. There are also jpqtf adjuncts, 'from ^bd%yaciin- 
cies among the professors ate always supplied, and wild, till 
thus provided for, # are permitted to attend/ the meetings of 
the Academy. In its earlier days rtmi)^toi(mnnderweiit 
various fluctuations in reputation ' p g“ 
as it. happened |o be patronized 

sovereign ; out since the accession, Empress 

Elizabeth, wno placed it upon a broader aM ipb^ irideperi- 
dent basis, it has generally maintained ^ : ; jhi|^ ; eha|&cter. 
Its annual revet»e is considerable ' axi<l 'on'^^ijSpjpc^ 
vice, which it has thus hcentmaWed to render. hfts heen 
the exploration of various portion&plf ■fhe i ,Rns$i^:eml&, 
by means of the travellers Pallas, Stdlherg, Rla^rojh, and 
others, whopyl has sent out for that purpose. Its JTyansac* 
lions, down vto the year 1747, inclusive, forming fourteen 
volumes, are in Latin, auA are entitled 
demice Scieniice Jmperiidis Petropolitamc* "Twenty volumes 
more, down to 1777, likewise in Xatki^aTC entitled' y Nim ■ 
Commeniarii. Since 1777, they take the name of Acta, 
and are partly in Latin and partly in French. Of the 
whole number of mathematical papers which appeared in 
these Transactions dovyu to the year 1783, in which he 
died, the celebrated Eul#r is computed to have written full v 
one half; and he left behind him about a hundred addi- 
tional memoirs, which have appeared in the volumes printed 
since that period. These papers of Euler’s con tribute'll, 
more than any other publications of "the time, to the simpli- 
fication ;md improvement of the modern analysis, The 
Imperial Academy possesses a library of some extent, w hich 
contains a considerable number of oriental manuscripts, as 
well as valuable collections of medals and of specimens of 
natural history. In 1783, an institution, on the model of 
the Academic Fran raise, having for its object the improve- 
ment of the Russian language, was founded at Petersburg ; 
and was soon after united with the Imperial Academy. A 
Royal Academy was established at ’Warsaw in 1753. 

Among the other European academies, may be mentioned 
the Medical Academy of Geneva, founded in 1715; (lie 
Academic des Sciences et des Belles Lettres; of Brussels, 
which has published its Transactions, under the title of 
Memoircs, since the year 1777 ; and the institution of the 
same name at Flushing, whose Transactions have also 
appeared. In the British dominions there arc no associa- 
tions for the cultivation of science or learning, which have 
this name, except the Royal Irish Academy, founded In 
1 78*2, and which has published its Transactions since 
1787. In North America, as in England, such institutions 
are, tor the most part, called Societies, and will be noticed 
under that term. The following arc the only academies 
which we find enumerated in the Encydopcedia Americana, 
published in 1829 :— the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, established at Boston in 1780, which had in 1629 
published four volumes of Transactions ; the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts und Sciences, founded at New haven in 
1799, which had then published one volume; and the Aca- 
demy of Natural Science, founded at Philadelphia in 1818, 
of whose Memoirs five volumes had appeared. 

A cadi: my is also the name usually given, both in this 
country and on the Continent, to an institution established 
for the cult ivation and promotion of the fine arts, that is, of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and music. Such institu- 
tions commonly partake both of the character of academies, 
in the sense already explained, and of schools or colleges, 
consisting, on the one hand, of an association of amateurs 
and distinguished proficients, professing ferhave in view the 
diffusion of a taste for the arts among the public generally, 
by publications, exhibitions, or any b&er may 

be made available for that end ; and, on the otfteri of an esta- 
blishment of’ teachers or professors, for instruction of youth 
in the practice of someone or mote of the branfeWs in qb ttetion . 
The latter object is effected by lectures, by jtfcscribed ta^ks, 
and by the distribution of prizes and honours. Hocieties Of 
painters, for the promoti# afcd protection of their art, are 
of very ancient date. So' early as the year 1 $4 5, the paint- 
ers of Venice are recorded fo have formed tiietbfcelvtte into 
an association of this description- A few years afterwards, 
— namely, in L350- those of Florence did the iame. In 
1391 the artistfe of Pari* .. 
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j and founded what they called the Academy 
This fl«tft|Jishment was formally recognize? 
by Charles VII. in 1430 ; and tho privileges which he con 
Ibrred upoii it were confirmed by Henry III. in 1584. In 
l(tl3 « Academy of St. Luke formed a union with the 
Society of Sculptors ; and thfc institution subsisted till the 
Revolution, Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, 
however, it had been thrown into the shade by a new asso- 
ciation, founded by Xibbrun, Corneille, and several others of 
the painters lioonsed b^y the king. A royal edict, in favour 
of this associatio4i, wks issued in the beginning of the year 
1648 ; and in 1655 letters-patent were granted to it by Car- 
dined Maifijrin. Some time after, jt was allowed a hall in 
the Louvre ; and, finally, in 1663^ during the administra- 
tion of Colbert/there w 118 SOttlod upon it a revenue of 4000 
livres annually. hh Academy of Architecture was 

established by the Same minister. These two establishments 
Wine Abolished with tho other academies at the Revolution ; 
but they have since been revived, and noW'-form together 
tho Subdivision of the Institute, under the name of the 
• A Academia des Beaux Arts. It consists of forty-one mem- 
bers, eight associates, and six corresponding members, A 
branch of this oolilemy still subsists at Rome, which was 
established in 16(56 by Louis XIV., with a revenue of 35,000 
Uvres. There are also Academies of the Fine Arts in many 
of tho chief provincial towns of France. Of the Italian 
academies of this description, that jof San Luca at Rome was 
established in 1593, by the eminent painter Frederic Zuc- 
chero, who erected an elegant building for it at his own ex- 
pense. There are others at Milan, Bologna, Parma, add 
many of the other principal towns. The oldest German 
Academy of the Fine Arts is that of Nuremberg, founded 
by Joachim Siuidrurt, an artist of great ability, in 1002. 
That of Drcsdeii was established in 1097, and was united 
with those of Leipziok and Meissen in 1701, when tt re- 
ceived the form which it stiff' retains. There are others at 
Berlin, at Vienna, at Munich, at We imar, and in various 
other cities. In Spain an Academy of Fainting and Sculp- 
ture was established at Madrid in 1753. At Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, anil Brussels, there are similar institutions. The 
Academy of the Fine Arts at Stockholm was established, 
in 1733, principally by the exertions of the celebrated 
Charles Gustavus, Count tie Tessin ; and that; of Copen- 
hagen in 1738, though it was not incorporated till 1754. 
To tliis institution the famous sculptor Thorwaldsen was in- 
debted for his early education. The Academia Imperials 
des Beaux Arts of Peterslmrgh was founded in 1765 by the 
Empress Catherine II., who endowed it with a considerable 
revenue. It consists of six professors of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, with an adjunct, or assistant, to each, twenty- 
four honorary members, six councillors, a president, three rec- 
tors, and three adjuncts to the rectors. This institution has 
greatly contributed to the introduction and dissemination of a 
taste lor the arts in Russia, by the pupils whom it has sent 
out and supported during their studies in foreign countries 
A letter, printed by Steele in the 555th No. of the Spectator 
(the last of the original series), speaks of an Academy of 
Painting, then (1712) lately established in London. Sir 
Godfrey Kneller is mentioned as its president. This insti- 
tution, however, probably soon fell into decay . The present 
Royal Academy originated m an association of painters, 
who obtained a charter, in 1765, under the title of the Incor- 

C ttod Society of Artists of Great Britain. This society, 
ever, was soon after broken up by disputes among 
ite members ; and in 1768 the Royal Academy of Arts 
was incorporated in its stead. It consists of forty artists 
bearing the title of academicians, of eighteen associates, 
of six associate engravers, and of three or four indi- 
viduals of distinction, under the name of honorary mem- 
bers. From the academicians are selected tho professors of 
pointing, of sculpture^ Iff architecture, and of perspective ; 
and there is also a professor of anatomy, who is commonly 
U member of the medical profession. Nine of the academi- 
cians are likewise appointed annually to officiate in setting 
the. models, and otherwise superintending the progress of the 
students*. The king is the patron of this institution ; but its 
funds ore, we believe, entirely derived from the money paid 
bv the public for admission to -the exhibition, which takes 
place every year, in the months of May and June. A 
j^Unch of the English Royal Academy was established some 
toar^ ago at Remc, The Edinburgh Royal Academy of 
Paintingwas foundetjin 1754. A similar institution has 
^rixiently Wm established in Dublin, under the title of tlie 


Royal Hibemiftll Academy. An Academy Ancient 
Music was established iri London so early as tne year l TIO ; 
but a disagreement among its members occasioned its disso- 
lution after it had existed above twenty years. Some toe 
after this the Royal Academy of Music was instituted, with 
Handel af its head, and for ten years, during which the 
operas of that great composer Were perftrirnMd under Its 
superintcndoi^o in the H ay market Theatre. enjoyed splen- 
did success. ^»ut discord here also came at length to divide 
and disperse the professors of harmony ; and in the year 
1729 the institution was broken up. A new Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, which holds its meetings in a hall in Ten- 
terden-street, was established in 1822. The French Opera, 
it may be added, is styled the Acadfame <te Mu*iqm. 

A GAMBIA, by the French called AC ABIE, is the ge- 
nuine Indian name of the present province of Nova Scotia. 
The chief river of Nova Scotia is still called Shuhm-Acadie, 
or the river of Acadia. [See Nova Scotia.] 

ACALE'PHdS, a Greek word, signifying nettles. These 
animals form the third class of Baron Cuvier’s zoophytes. 
Many of them are popularly named sea-nettles, from their 
causing, when touched, a disagreeable sensation similar to 
the sting of a nettle. Their form is always circular and 
radiated. There is only one opening into the body, which 
serves both for the mouth and the vent, and a single cavity 
which is at once gullet, stomach, and intestines ; so that 
some writers have represented them os being all stomach. 



Fi-sru A. cal. — Aleycmium mammillosum (Euftf). Actinia aociata 
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Fmee A.c.vL*rnjK. — Rhizostonaa ceruloa (Ctrvwn). 
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These animals have been arranged in three orders— -1. fixed, 
2. free, and 3. hydrostatic. 

I. The fixed (Acatephs stabiles ) can at pleasure either 
attach themselves to stones or other objects in the sea, or 
creep and swim about on the waves. The Actinia ox sea ane- 
mones, the Zoanths, and the Lucernariee, belong to this order. 

*11. The free (Acahphs libera) tire not found attached to 
any object, but always lioating about in the water. The 
Medusa belong to this order. 

III The hydrostatic (Acalej)hs hydrostatics) are thus 
named on account of one or more air-vessels, by means of 
which the animals can raise or sink themselves in the water. 
Their mouths have not been discovered. The order com- 
prehends the Phy satis and the Physophors. S 

In the last edition of the Regno Animate , Cuvier makes 
only twb orders — 1. The simple (Acalephs simplices ) ; and, 
2. The hy drostatic. 

M. Eschholtz, of Berlin, has recently published an excellent 
work on these animals, of which we shall take advantage 
in describing the several orders. 

ACANTHA'CEAS, a tribe of plants forming one of the 
natural orders in the Mon ope talons division of Dicotyledon- 
ous or Exogenous Vegetation. (See Dicotyledon es and 
Exogknjk.) Its name is derived from the genus Acan- 
thus, which has been considered characteristic of the whole 
tribe. The plants of which it; is composed are either altoge- 
her of an herbaceous nature, or shrubby in a slight degree 
only; they are extremely common in every tropical 
country, where they may be considered to occupy the place 
of the mints, dead-nettles, thymes, and sagos of Europe ; 
a few only are found beyond the limits of the tropics. 
Many of the species are mere weeds ; others bear handsome 
liowers with gaudy colours, but; seldom with any odour ; a 
very small number has been occasionally employed medi- 
cinally as emollients or diuretics. 

The roots of Acanthaeeao are either annual or perennial. 
The stems are usually four-cornered when young, but after- 
wards become nearly round ; their inside is occupied by a 
large proportion of pith, which is enclosed in a thin layer of 








t Analyst* of AcanOiacwc,] 

imperfectly formed wood; and at each joint there is a 
slight tumou| with an articulation, by which they are 
readily known from both Scrophularineai and Verbenacece. 
Their ftowei^ arc often inclosed within large, leafy, imbri- 
cated braoteoo (1 ). The calyx (2) is usually composed of either 
four or five parts, which overlap each other, and occasion- 
ally grow together at the base. The corolla (3) is nkmope- 
talous and irregular. The stamens (4) are either two, or 
four* but in the latter case are of uneoual lengths. The 
pistillum (G) is superior and tureiUqd. The seed-vessel (5) 
contains two cells, which burst when ripe, often with elasti- 
city, and expose a few roundish seeds hanging to the cells 
b/eurious-fypoked processes. 

The stems of all the species emit roots very readily from 
their tumid articulations ; on which account, gardeners uni- 
versally increase them by cuttings of the full-grown branches. 
They are always easy to cultivate, provided they are not kept 
in too cold or too dry a situation, The annual kinds freely 
produce seeds, by which they are jreadily multiplied. 

The most common genera are Justieia* Acanthus* Ruel- 
lia, Thunbergia, Barleria, and Eranthemum, which see. 

For further information, see FlorS 

Nova Hollandis—Bar t ling' s Ordides Natural## — hind- 
ley s Introduction to the Natural Sys fa . skbo v o all, 
Noes v. Esenbcck's Exposition, in the third volume of fir* 
WallicK s Plants Asiatics rariores. x-pppP-- -px ^ 

AGA'NTHIOJIJ, in Zoology’, a genus of Rodentia, esta- 
blished by M. F: Cuvier, and embracing two species, which 
are 'fafy * known, at ■ 'present* by their osteology. In the 
mirtibfcr and form of their teeth, these animals agree in all 
ritspeets with the common porcupine, from which, indeed, 


an/tlie comparative do velopemenlMto 
skull ; characters which have mpsfry assignable inffti^^ 
upon the habits and economy of animal life, and wluch WiH, 
probably, lie merged in otheii of greater importance, whisti 
we come to be better acquainted with the species ^ques- 
tion, Indeed w© have introduced the present article princi- 
pally for the purpose of attracting the attention of travellers 
and residents in our Indian Colonfcfi;,^ have 

daily opportunities of elucidating sub* 

jects in zoology, and only reqinre'^^^^fiirmed of' ifi 
wants to render the most essential ser# 1 ^'- tlie eptence. ' 


EM? 




To guide observers who may have an opportunity of pursu- 
ing this inquiry , we have ^graved (fig. 1 ) the skhft of a species 
of porcupine sent from Java by the French traveller, Duvan- 
celle, and figured by M. F. Cuvier, in the ninth volume of 
the Memoiresdn Museum , as the type of his genus Acanthion. 



Fig. 2. represents the skull of the common Italian porcu- 
pine, for the purpose of comparison. The principal differences 
which these skulls present, when compared with one another, 
consist in the surface of the forehead being nearly flat in the 
acanthion, instead of forming a spherical elevation as in the 
porcupine.; mid in the nasal bones being of much smaller 
dimensions in the former than in the latter animal. The 
sense of smell would thus appear to be less acute in the 
Javanese porcupine than in that of Europe and Africi ; but 
it. has the region of the brain comparatively larger. M. Cuvier 
reckons two species 

1. The Acanthion Jamnicum, founded upon the skull 

alre ady^inon tinned, as bavin g been sent from J a va by M . 
DuvauceUe. This is, probably, the jBahijandah, mentioned 
in Marsden’s History of Sumatra , and which that author 
identifies with Xheflj/strix Maapura of Limuous, a species 
equally obscure. This aniiniii is reppisented.as having 
five toes on each foot, the body covered with weak spines, 
and along tail, terminating in a thick tuft, of which the 
spines are knotted, and spring out pf ©tie another like grams 
of rice. ' P. 

2. The Acanthion Vaubenionii> founded upon a skeletoh 
formerly described by Daubenton, but which he mistook for 
that of the common porcupine. The localitjj |h)m which this 
skeleton was obtained is not exa$to ktKftvn ; but there Is 
reason to believe that it was brought from some part of 
Africa. It may* perhaps, belong to the fosckiittUted porcu- 
pine, which has hep lately found to inhabit the Island of 
Fernando Po; and which, to judge from ihe extemal ap- 
pearance of the living specimen formcriy sed by the 

r / _ .. 1 • ..1 ci,..- .... nit fnrt r*ViOPO/>l<»i^Yn 


mon porcupine (which inhabits every part •of.ftf Indian , 
Continent* as well as Africa and the South oi Miitone), th# 
largo islands of Jav^the Malayim 

Peninsula, and probably o&cr. p#ta of EasteiTi Aii#* 
tain three or four difierent b^ (dosejy idlied ofwhleh^ 

we have, at present, but a very vague arid confused atxsotinC- 
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-Zoology, a genus of mmmam 
terpen tm<tulkdw the :' w| r but distinguished by having a 
teriea fflatea :t£|pgth the tail, excepting towards 
tb» very extremity, Wbete they are, in some cases, separated 
•. 'JPQ^VPB* The bodies and tails of these animals 
ore ekxngatod and cylindrical;, their heads round, obtuse, 
rather prominent over the eyes, and covered in front with 
toine or t»n polygonal plates. The back and upper surfhoe 
of the tad are severed with reticulated scales of a rhombpidal 
form ; the breast and belly are covered with single trohs- 
wrse plates ; as is likewise the tail, excepting towards the 
wtf extremity, which is sometimes furnished with a double 
row of plates, ai in the common viper. The tail is termi- 
nated by a little «pur, or horny excrescence; which has sug- 
gested the name of Acanthophis (that ie, thorn or spur 
spake), for this, genus*: This iji, however, hut a very secondary 
characteristic, and ofiftde use in distinguishing these ani- 
mab teftoe it exists equally in many other species of very 
differ®’ genera, such as the collared, and the black and 
white snakes, and even in the common viper. It springs out 
of the very end of the tail, and loes not appear to be of the 
utility as the two horny spurs which grow upon each 
side of the anus, in the pythons and boas, and which being 
retractile, or capable of being erected and depressed at will, 
execute important functions in the economy of these animals. 



[Ti*& of the Aenuthaptyft,] 

The head of the acanthophis is broad and compressed, the 
meuth capable of great distension, and furnished on each 
side, besides the retractile poison fangs common to all the 
family of truly venomous serpents, with a double row of 
sharp, curved teeth. The species of this genus are of small 
size, reside on the surface of the dry land, and feed upon 
frogs, lizards, and small mammals. They are Viviparous, 
and secrete themselve in rat holes, or beneath the roots of 
trees; never strangle or crush their prey by coiling them- 
selves round its body, hut expect a more speedy and certain 
victory from the deadly effects of their poison. * The most 
anciently known species is, — 

The A&anthophw Cerastinus, first described by Men em, 
and so named from the general similarity which it bears, at 
first sight, to the cerastes, or horned viper, in its abort body, 
large fiat head, and eyes surmounted by prominent scales. 



[Acontliopliia cerastinusd 

The length of thk Species is about fifteen inches, of which 
tM tail measures rather more than a fifth part ; the b*>dy is 
thick in proportion to its length, haying a circumference of 
two incites and a half in the middle, from whence it gradually 
tapers towards either extremity , The colour is a pearly-grey 
khftve, wtjfch $>seure "transverse dusky oil bluish undulations 
brown,with a small transverse oval 
brock ; Ifipot 'ikk'^^dg^^every ftbdominal plate ; and, in the 
e» a ftimilar range of spots from the vent to the end of 


the tail. The tail itsfclf » cylindrical oh the 
and flat beneath, and the spur whieh tembrot#^ 
tremely sharp-pointed^ compressed, and slightly bent Up- 
wards. The native country of this species is unknown ; at 
least Merre«i» who first described it, was ignorant of the 
country from which his specimen was obtained, and it does 
not appear to he indicated by any traveller. ' 

The Acanthophis Brownii is briefly described by Dr. 
Leach, and figured in the first volume of the Naturalist's 
Miscellany. The specific name is given out of compliment 
to Mr. Robert BroWn, the celebrated botanist, from whose 
manuscripts the brief description of Dr. Leach was taken. 

The body is said to he of a uniform dark brown* the under 
lip whitish, the upper with a transverse groove in front, the 
tail small and rather abruptly contracted at its junction With 
the body, and the apex compressed laterally. Such, with 
the additional fact that it is an inhabitant of New Holland, 
is the Very meagre account of this serpent, supplied by Dr. 
Loach. Mr, Peter Cunningham, however, in his entertain- 
ing publication on the present state of New South Wales, 
informs us, that it is the most venomous serpent of that co- 
lony ; and suspects that this and a kindred species, of a 
light orange colour, are male and female, as they have been 
found to inhabit the same hole. Ha relates a remarkable 
fact proving the tenacity of life of these animals. Two indi- 
viduals, a male and female, were discovered by the dogs of a 
sportsman : the black one was killed, and the head com- 
pletely severed from the body, but the female escaped into 
the hole ; upwards of ten minutes afterwards one of the dogs, 
in hunting about where the snake had been killed, was bitten 
in the foot by the head which had been cut off, and shortly 
after died in the most dreadful convulsions. 

ACANTHOPTERY GII, in Zoology, one of the three 
primary grand divisions, or natural orders, of fishes, which 
Cuvier has finally established, or rather restored, in his 
Histoire Naturelle des Poissons , (Natural History of 

Fishes.) This great naturalist has divided fishes into three 
orders, — Chmdroptcrygn (from xovtyos cartilage, and 
9rr vpvg a wing or fin), or Cartilaginous fishes, without a 
solid bony skeleton ; A canthopterygii, fishes having bony 
skeletons with prickly spinous processes in the dorsal fins 
(hence their name) ; and Malaciyrferygii, Qi&Xaicoi, soft, 
See.) fishes with bony skeletons, indeed, but with soft arti- 
culated radii in the dorsal fins. These three grand (h visions, 
founded upon natural and intelligible principles, becftfl&e 
characterized by modifications of organic structure, which 
exercise an obvious and important, influence upon the 
and economy of these animals,, were first of all wSttWiiljw ’ 
by our celebrated countrymen, 1 Willoughby and Ray. Ifh'ei&e 
naturalists were the earliest, in the attempt to give 
matic form to zoology, and to raise this branch 
ledge to the rank and importance of a Science, by tp^lylq^ 
to its investigation the principles of the inductive pnilp- *0 
sopby. The system which these great mt$* had 
plete and imperfect, a thing unavoidabfhjii all first ’ 

was further developed by the celebrated Artcdi, in whA 
hands the three orders above-incntioned became co-ordinate 
divisions, together with the Branchimtegi , since suppressed 
by Baron Cuvier. After undergoing various changes in the 
hands of intermediate zoologists* arid being even discarded 
altogether by the school of Linn sous, the system of Artedi is 
again triumphant ; having been lately restored by M. Cuvier, 
who, after,, many years devoted to the study of this branch of 
zoology , arid after various attempts to form a system of his 
own, finally acknowledges that it. is the only arrangemetU: 
conformable to the actual phenomena which ,wo observe 
among these animals, JdL Cuvier divides the acanthoptory-.. 
gioiis fishes into thirteen natural families, which he calls 
after the names of their typical or most common genera ; 
but which ho has failed to distinguish by exclusive and un- 
equivocal characters. '.Tbfc iniperftwt state in which he has 
left his Histoire NuturtiUe des Poissons is not the least to be ., 
lamented Among the weighty tees Which the scientific world 
has sustained by the recent death of tins truly great man. 

A G ANTfiRJ ' HUS (a Gfeck compouTid sigtiifr mg Tlioi*n 
tail), in Zoology, a genus of Acanthopterygious Fishes, esta- 
blished by Bloch and LACepedb, and adopted by subsequent 
writers. This genus, sAjwrated from the Chmtodons of Lin- 
neons, contains, at present* a great number of species, many 
of which are remarkable for the beauty of their external 
forma, and . dm. Variety u f their colours. They ore drorin- 
guiihed frbm proximate genera by the form of die body 
and 'tad, which are exceedingly compressed so much so, 
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ilmi the*, dihrfh of .the' ; t|ody, measured from the dorsal to vase of brorum a* being adornedonthe » my- 

the PeetOtef ftns, i* always equal to, and often exceeds, its thological story, and vjfce borderiboye thk figured 
length from head to tail -by their trenchtfht teeth, denti- covered with acanthus .leam- in’ 

culatod like a very fine comb; but above all, by the move- these two inodes of auplyimr it. ik well a« of that described 


able spines', edged and sharp like a lancet, lyitli which 
tlmy we armed on each side of the tail, arid "With which 
they inflict dangerous wounds upon the hands of those 



by Virgil in liis third eclogue, haw very many WlWfP 
m ancient, vases still extant. 

Athena? us relates that, in the splendid procession or-r 
daiped to convey the corpse of Afexander the Great, to its 
final destination in Egypt, the coffin was placed in a car, 
which was adorned with a small cMontfado ot* golden pillars, 
and a golden acanthus was sot a^interv^s between the 
columns. • •••• 

Pliny the elder, in his Natural History, describes the 
acanthus in such a manner that it can only be recognized 
in the bran^-ursine ; and his fiqphew, in speaking of the 
successful cultivation of the satne plopt as an ornament to 
his garden, leaves no doubt that the feink-ursine is identi- 
cal with the common architectural and sculptural acanthus. 

This ornament, in the ancient Greek and Romanmodels, 
is very characteristic of the styles of architectiu*al enrich 
ment of those nations ; in the Roman it. is full and somewhat 
luxuriant, and in the Greek more restrained, but simple and 
graceful. 


COhwUidon Gltirengions. Bi.och,] 

who touch them incautiously. It is this circumstance that 
has acquired for the Aoanthuri the name of ‘ Doctors/ hy 
which they are well known to the English sailors and colo- 
nists. These animals have the mouth small, and the muzzle 
rather advanced: they are among the small number of 
fishes whioli live entirely upon vegetable substances, feeding 
only upon algro, fuei, and other marine plants ; their intes- 
tinal canal is, consequently, longer and more complicated 
than in other species, and their llcsh has a peculiar flavour, 
very different from that of the piscivorous genera. The 
dangerous weapons with which Nature has provided these 
otherwise harmless fishes, are well calculated to defend them 
from the attacks of the ravenous enemies which every where 
surround them. As they are not obliged to resort to rapine 



ACANTHUS. Under this classical name have been 
described, by ancient authors, at least, three totally different 


for procuring food, they are hy nature? inclined to peace, and plants. Firstly, a prickly tree with smooth evergreen leaves, 
never voluntarily commence an attack; hut they defend and small round saffron -coloured berries, frequently alluded 
themselves with courage and success against the largest of to by Virgil ; this is conjectured to have boon the Holly . 
their assailants. Their lancets, also, are placed in the very Secondly, a prickly Egyptian tree, described by Theo* 
situation in which, above all others, they are most efficient phrastus qg having pods like those of a bean; it is pro-, 
and dangerous ; not only because the greatest strength of bable that this was the Acacia ..train ca (sec Acacia). 
'fishes lies in the tail, but: likewise because it is in this quarter Thirdly, a herb mentioned by Dioscorides, with broad, prickly 
that their enemies are at once most likely to make the leaves, which perish at the approach of winter, and again 
attack, and least prepared to expect resistance. The ucan- sprout forth with the return of spring. It is said that the 

_ 1, .1. * ■ -i* i . x 1 n/' ....... 


thures abound in all the tropical seas, both of the East and 
West Irtdies ; they are never known to advance beyond the 
tropics, and are, consequently, unknown in the more tempe- 
rate latitudes. 

ACA'NTHUS (in Architecture). The name by which 
the broad ratltod leaf used in the enrichment of the Gorin 
thi&n capital is known. It is thus called because of its 
general resemblance to the leaves of a species of the acan- 
thus plant ; or rather because of a pretty traditional story 
which the Roman author Vitruvius tells of the fancied ori- 


idea of the Corinthian capital of Greek columns was taken 
from some of the leaves of this acanthus. To this latter 
plant the name is now applied. The word, in all cases, 
alludes to the prickly nature of the leaves or stems. 

In modern botany, Acanthus Is a genus of herbaceous 
plants found in the southof Europe, Asia Minor, and In^ia, 
belonging to the natural order Acanthacece . 

Generic: Character, 

Calyx in four divisions, of which the upper and lower 
are much larger than the other two. 


gin of the Corinthian capital, in which the leaves are said Corolla one-sided, with three lobes ; no trace of an upper 
to be imitated from those of the acanthus. (See Capital, lip to be found. 

Corinthian.) The same leaf, however, is commonly used Stamens four, in two lengths; anthers never containing 
ih architectural and sculptural enrichments genially: in more than one cell, fringed, the upper ones erect, the loker 
the enrichment of modillions, of mouldings,, mid of vases, us horizontal. 

well as of foliated capitals ; and we gather from Virgil, that Seed-vessel two-cellcd, compressed, four-seotled, with 
the acanthUf was by the ancients also employed as an orna- sides of the texture of paper. / 

ment in embroidery. In the first. book of the Murid, verse Flowers growing in a terminal leafless spike, hairing at 
649, and again at 71 1, a veil or vest is said to be interwoven their base three floral leaves, of which the intermediate one 
or embroidered with the crocus-coloured or saffron acanthus, is fringed with bristles. 

Indeed, it appears to have been a great favourite with The commonest species is Acanthus' Or Brtotik- 
that poet himself, both as a plant and as an ornament in ursine, a native of many parte of the. South' of Europe, firirir- 
.works of art. Speaking of the most delightful trees and ing in shady moist places, atnongf bushes,. Its stem is 
Shrubs for a garden for bees, in the fourth book of the about two feet high, and is covered from the Middle to the 
Georgies, verses 122 -and )&1, he says, * nor could I have top with fine large white flowers, slightly tinged with y el- 
passed over in silence the late-bloomifig narcissus, or the low. The leaves are large, soft, deeply cut, hairy, and 
twig of the flexible acanthus/ shining, and surround the 16wpr part only bf the stem, 
the Pucolics, verso 45, he describes Both the leaves and the roots, which are perennial, abound 


cups, on which was carved the scene of Orpheus erichanting in mucilage, which has caused them to be suhstit 
the trees, with ‘the soft acanthus folded rouad fhe handles. V domestic medicine for the marsh-mallpw. It is this 


substituted in 
is this Species 


The application of the hr ank- ursine acanthus (see next which is usually supposed to have AiVen rise to t^ue notion 
article) to sculptural enrichment is further illustrated in tlie of the Grecian oapiftd. But it appears; from the investiga- 
j^followiug passages Theocritus, describing a cup of M to- tion of Dr. Sibthorp, that it is po khcatt to be found, either 
pfjian manufacture, says, 'the pliant, acanthus is expanded in the Greek islands, or in anj |)arf"of fhe Feloponnesus; 
-all round the cup / and Ovid (Met, 13. v. 701.) represents a and that the plant which Dioscorides tnust have meant was 
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fiae Ac&$0mb *phw$w t 4till called <SW0a, which k found, 
m ha ftrdti the "border® of cultivated ground®, nr 

of gardan^and freque|j| iri rooky moist situations, This 
cfiffi^lwnn A, niolhs in having a dwarfer stem, 
- J with pink instead of yellow, and spiny leaves, 



[Acanthus spinoswi.] 

much more deeply cut. Both the one and the other are 
half-hardy perennials, increased by division of the summit 
of the rpot, They have been long cultivated in the gar- 
dens of Great Britain, but perish, if not. protected, from 
.severe frost. 

ACAPU'LCO, a city in the province of Mexico, about 
18.1 miles S.S.W. of the capital, Mexico; N. lat. 1 G° 50', 
W. Ion. 99° 48'. It stands in the recess of a bay, close to a 
chain of granite mountains, and is the best Mexican port on 
the coast of the Pacific Ocean. The bay has two entrances 
formed hy the island Koquetta ; the comparative dimensions 
of which may be estimated from the scale attached to the 
small map. The port is capable of containing 500 ships, 
and is deep enough to allow vessels to lie close to the rocks. 



Acapulco is but poorly built, and is a most disagreeable and 
unhealthy place, lying within the torrid zone, and sur- 
rounded by mouptaiw*, it is intensely hot, and the inhabit- 
ants, particularly new; comers, arc liable to dangerous fevers. 
Some time hack an opening was cut through the rocks 
i,«n the wes| <y to let hi the sea-breeze, but a dirty swamp 
r On tho east aid© of the town probably still remains un- 
d rained, and is one of the sources of the annual fevers. 
The city of Mexico, in the interior, communicate with the 
Pacific by the town of Acapulco, which once hod a consi- 
derable trade, particularly with Manilla, the capital ofc 
JMUniHa. or Lt^n, one ol the Philippine islands. Under 
, |he Spanish clominion a vessel of the largest size used 
Amuially Cleave Ac^puleo for Manilla about February or 
Match, loaded with commodities and specie; and yH^nthe 


English wwg aMw with, the Spanianjs, ihe MuiilU .shiM 
were car4^Uyh^kaj} after jus, a rich boot^ 
turned t ^ugpM 0 t^ carrying 

printed c^liede^ coarse cotton , slurts, porcelain, ; 
jeweUe)^, arrival was the signal for a giSeht Con- 

course of merchants to Acapulco, who swelled the popula- 
tion for the time to about 9000. . Th e iucbo^ly enjoyed 
Acapulco while under the dominion of Spain being now 
abolished, the India and China twute has shifted to -the 
ports of Sam Bias, Mazattan, and Guayraas ; and though its 
prosperity necessarily suffered by such removal, Mr. Ward, 
in his Mexico^ states that its commerce is again reviving. 
The present number of inhabitants is stated at about 40010* 
who are principally people of colour. Its exports are cochineal, 
indigo, silver, and some skins. [See Dictionnctire Qwtoraph, 

Universe^ V.| 

ACA'RIDES, a division of Ara'chnidbs, which com- 
prehends the small spider-like animals popularly terifaed 
mites ( Acari ), os well as water-miles and ticks; setae of 
these are wanderers on land or in water; others are fixed 
upon various animals, whose blood or humours they suck, 
and even insinuate themselves beneath the skin, and often 
multiply prodigiously. 

These minute animals are not considered by modem 
naturalists to rank among insects, on account of tneir struc- 
ture being very different, and from their having, in most 
cases, like spiders, eight feet, while no insect has more |hau 
six feet. Their mouths, in some, are furnished with jaws 
(mandibuia?), either having pincers or daws, but concealed 
in a projection of the breast-plate (sternum) in form of a lip: hi 
others it is in the form of a syphon or sucker; and in others 
it presents a simple cavity. M. Latreille makes four divi- 
sions of the Ararides: 1. Mites (Trombidites) : 2. Ticks 
(Rinnites) : 3. Water Mites (HydraehneUcd) : and 4, Flesh 
Worms (Micnyphthini ) ; the latter distinguished from the 
other three by having only six feet. ^ 

ACARNA'NIA, an ancient division of Northern Greece, 
which was bounded on the north by the Ambraeiot Gulf, 
now the gull' of Arta, on the north-east hy the smalt ter- 
ritory of Amphiloehia, and on the west and south-west by 
tin*, part of the Mediterranean to which the Greek ami 
Roman writers gave the name of the Ionian Sea. The 
eastern boundary is not so easy to determine. , It extended 
in the time of Thucydides east of the river Achclous, and 
encroached upon the territory which seemed the property of 
the /Etolians. Under the Romans, or somewhat earlier, the 
A ehelous was made the dividing line. Acarnania afterwards 
became part of the Roman province of Epirus, and JEixAin 
was attached to the province of Acheoa. Acarnania, it is 
now supposed, will form part of the new kingdom of Greece. 
It has sometimes been called by the name of or 
Carnia, in modern times, which appears to be a corruption 
of the ancient name. 

The longest straight line that can lie drawn in A.car~ 
nania is about fifty miles, from Actium to the mpuifr of 
the A ehelous. The length of sea-coast from Actium, pear 
the entrance of the Ambraeiot Gulf to the mouth of the 
A ehelous, is reckoned, by Strain), to be about 570 stadia, or 
57 miles, reckoning 10 to a mile. Our modem charts give 
a length of from 70 to 80 miles, measuring in a rough way, 
along the very irregular outline of the coast. Several good 
ports are found on this coast, which, added to the general 
fertility of the country, might have made the people wealthy ; 
but the fiimidyo inhabitants never attained any reputation 
either in commerce, or the arts, sufficient to transmit their 
fame to our days. Their best ports were occupied by Corin- 
thian colonies ; and the inhabitants, engaged in continual 
wars with their neighbours, are characterized by Thucydides 
as living in a state of piracy and robbery, at a time when 
Athens (which was not 150 miles from die mouth of the 
Achelous) had seen the dramas of ^Escbvlus and Sophocles, 
and was adorned with the; great works of Phidias. 

Thucydides, who Wixrte during tho Peloponnesian war 
(which commenced Ac. 43|)» » the earliest extant writer 
who gives us i ; about a people called 
Aeamamans, rahiibiti^ which we have called 

Acarnania. in a limited space, any 

definite or correct ih© origin of many of the Greek 
nations. The Acamanians are never mentioned by Homer, 
though theiK neighbours and brethren, the AStonans, are ; 
and tiffs would tend to prove that the name of Acarnaniaus 
as the name of a people, is not; so old as the time of Homer. 
They belonged, probably, at least in pari, to an old and 
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widely diffused race called the Lelcges ; and, by gradual 
intermixture with Hellenic (Greek) stock, became, to a cer- 
tain extent, a Greek people. In the course of time they 
formed a kind of union and civil polity, which Aristotle 
thought worth describing ; but his work is lost*— [See 
J2toliaws.] ■ 

We have hardly attempted any description of the in- 
terim' of this country, because it is next to impossible to 
Stfttc anything about it that is either very precise or im- 
portant. In its present wretched condition, it is very thinly 
inhabited, and Very little cultivated. There can he no doubt 
that it contains a considerable portion of good soil ; and wo 
have lately been informed,' on trustworthy evidence/ that 
among its mineral treasures are sulphur and coal. There 
are several lakes in Acamania. 

Bordering on Acarnania, on the north-east, was the small 
territory of Amphilochia, which, with its capital Argos, was 
sometimes reckoned a part of Acarnania, owing to the poli- 
tical connexion between the two people. It lay on the south- 
east and eastern coast of the Ambraeiot Gulf ; and its eastern 
boundary may have been the Achelous, or rather the moun- 
tain chain, which here forms the western margin of the 
basin of that river. Tradition named Atnphilochua, the son 
of AriMihiarato/to the founder of the stat e of Amphilochia, 
and or its capital Argos, after his return from the war of Troy. 
[See Argos.] Amphilochia, together with Acamania, be- 
came part of the Roman province of Epirus. — [See Actium.] 
A'CARUS. Tile mite, a genus of insects belonging to 
the Acarides, under whicn Linnaeus comprehended a 
great number of rather heterogeneous species. M. La- 
freille (Regne Animal, edit. 1829) confines the generic name 
to the species which have the feelers (palpi) forked, very 
short or concealed, the body very soft, or without a scaly 
crust. The feet have, at their extremity, a vesicular cushion. 
Among these species are enumerated the following : — 



The domestic mite (Arams domestieus, Dk Gker), is very 
commonly found in collections of insects and stuffed birds, 
and is exceedingly destructive to cabinets. The effluvia 
of camphor has some effect in destroying this post, but is 
not powerful enough to prevent it altogether. Moistening 
the specimens with a weak solution of corrosive sublimate, 
is said to prove on effectual preventive. 

The itch mite (Avar us Scabitd , Fabricius) is a micros- 
copic animal, found under the human skin in the pustules 



of a well-known cutaneous disease. By some persons the 
insect is believed to be the cause of the disease, though 
many authors think otherwise. Bonelli, however, {Observa- 
tions, p>G7) and Dr. Galet ( Dissertation , ou i; T/ime inau- 
gurate) y have found the animal in the pustules under the 

skin, — have observed it multiply, and infmvthat if it does 

not produce* it accompanies the disorder. The descriptions 
and figures which they have given prove these facts beyond 
question. 



The *p«roW mitl ' (Ac&it* pauerbm*, Fahricius) is 
distinguished by the remarkable si^e of its tliird pair of leg^ 


Geoffroy called it the bat tick, and ftatod 

it in his genus SaMjftes, now abandoned. BarondeG<&r 
has -given a good description of ii with figures. 

Tab: 0.) 

ACCELERATED MOTION, ACCELBttATiNG 
FORCE* ACCELERATION. When the velocity of tt 
moving body is continually increased, so that the lengths 
described in successive equal portions of time are greater and 
greater, the motion is said to be accelerated, which is the 
same thing as saying that the velocity continually increases. 
[See Velocity.] We see instances ^ this in the foil of a 
stone to the earth, in the motion of a comet or planet as it 
approaches the sun, and also in the ebb of the tide, As it 
is certain that matter, if loft to itself, would neither accelerate 
nor retard any motion impressed upon it, we must, look for 
the cause of acceleration in something external to matter. 
This cause is called the accelerating fame, see In&rtla, 
Force, Cause, to the remarks in the last of %hich 
articles we particularly refer the reader, both now and when- 
ever the word cause is mentioned. At present the only 
accelerating forces which we will consider, are the action of 
the earth, and the various weights produced l*y it. 

It is observed, that when a body falls to the ground from a $ 
height above it, the motion is uniformly accelerated ; that is, 
whatever velocity it; moves with at the end of the first second, 
rt has half as much again at the end of a second and a half; 
twice as much at the end of two seconds ; and bo on. • At 
least this is so nearly true, that any small departure from it 
may he attributed entirely to the resistance of the air, Which 
we know from experience must produce some such effect. 
And this is the same with every body, whatever may be the 
substance of which it is composed, as -is .proved by the well- 
known experiment of the guinea and the feather, Which ftill 
to the bottom of an exhausted receiver in the same time. 
The velocity thus acquired in one second is called the mea- 
sure of the accelerating force. On the earth it is about 32 
feet 2 inches per second. If we could take the same body 
to the surface of another planet, and if we found that it there 
acquired 40 feet of velocity in the first second, we should say 
that the accelerating force of the earth was to that of the 
planet in the proportion of 32), to 40. By saying that the 
velocity is 32 £ foot at the end of the first second, we do not 
mean that the body falls through 32 £ feet in that second, 
but only that if the cause of acceleration were suddenly to 
cease at the end of one second, the body would' continue 
moving at that rate. In truth, it fails through only half that 
length, or Hi/;,, in the first second. It may be proved ma- 
thematically, that if a body, setting out from a state of rest, 
has its velocity uniformly accelerated, it will, at the end of 
any time, have gone orny half the length which it would 
have gone through, had it moved, from the beginning of the 
time, with the velocity which it has acquired at the end of it. 
Thus, il‘ a body has been falling from a state of rest during 
ten seconds, (the resistance of the air having been removed,) 
it will then have a velocity of 32 1< x JO or 321 f feet per 
second. Had it moved through the whole fen seconds 
with this velocity, it. would have passed over 321 3 X JO dr 
32 J 6 7- foot. It really lias described only the half, or 1608J 
foot. We may give an idea of the way in which this 
proposition is established, as follows : — The area of a" rect- 
angle [See Rectangle], that is, the numhef of square 
feet it contains, is found by multiplying together the num- 
bers of linear feel in the sides. Thus, it* aw be 4 feet, 
and ac 5 feet* the number of square foot in the area is 
1 x 5. or 20. Again, the number ef fect described by a 
body moving with a uniform velocity, for a certain number 
of seconds, is found by multiplying the number of seconds 
by the number of feet per second, or the velocity. If, theri ? 
ab contain as many feet as there are seconds* and At’ 
many loot as the body moves through per Second; as many 
feet as the body describes in its motion, so many square 
feet will there he in a b d c. That is* if wo let ab represent 
the time of motion, and a e the velocity, the area ah Pc 
will represent the length described in the time AB, with the 
velocity ac. Not that ab n c is the length described, or 
ABtlie time of describing it; but AB contains a foOf for 
every second of the time, and a pne contains a square foot 
for every foot of length described. Similarly, if at the end 
iff the time just considered, the body suddenly receives an 
accession of velocity an making its Whole velocity b e per 
second ; and if with this increased tuWty it 
time which contains as many seconds to b e contains feet* 
the length described in this second portion bf tone will 
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ecmtefy » * o f contains square feet : nUd 

•-■in. both portions of time will be 
rojpfesentad by Jhe sum of the areas a»dc and begf, 
And similarly’ for another accession of velocity gi, and an 

«h. Now, lot a body move 
for the time . represented by am; at the beginning of this 
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time let it be at rest ; and by the end, let it have acquired 
the velocity mn, so thafhad it moved from the beginning 
with this velocity, it would have described the length repre- 
sented by a m N P. Instead of supposing the velocity to be 
perpetually increasing, let us divide the time am into a 
number of equal parts — say four, au, be, eh, hm, and Jet 

* ' V Q ff 



one-fourth of the velocity be communicated at the begin- 
ning of each of these times, so that the body sets off from 
a, with the velocity AC, which continues through the time 
represented by ad, and causes it to describe the length 
represented by abdc. We know from geometry [Sec 
Triangles, Similar] that bd, kg, and hr, are respec- 
tively one-fourth, one-lialf, and three-quarters of m n, which 
is also evident to the eye, and may be further proved by 
drawing the figure correctly, which we recommend to such 
of our readers as do not understand geometry. Hence 
g e or b f is the velocity with which the body starts at 
the end of the time ah; e i at the end of a e ; and 
h q at the end of ah. Consequently, the whole length 
described is a foot for every square foot contained in 
A b n c, E b f o, e i k ii, and hqnm, put together. But this 
is not a uniformly accelerated velocity, for the body first 
moves through the time ab, with the velocity ac, and 
then suddenly receives the accession of velocity n f. But 
if, instead of dividing am into four parts, we had divided 
it into four thousand parts, and supposed the body to 
receive one four-thousandth part of the velocity m n at; 
the end of each of the parts of time, we should be so 
much nearer the idea of a uniformly accelerated velocity 
as this, that instead of moving through one -fourth of its 
time without acquiring more velocity, the body would only 
have moved one four- thousandth part of the time uti ac- 
celerated. And the figure is the same with the exception 
of there being more rectangles on am, and of less width. 
Still nearer should wo be to the idea of a perfectly uniform 
acceleration if we divided am into tour million of parts, and 
Hore we observe, 1. that the triangle an m is the 
hajf Of apnm; 2. that the sum of the little rectangles 
A QPB, B fob, is always greater than the triangle a n m, by 
W sum ot the little triangles acd, dps, &c. ; 3. that the 
aUfn of the last-named little triangles is only the half of the 
last rectangle hqnm, as is evident from tlie inspection of the 
dotted part of the figure. But by dividing am into a suffi- 
cient number of pails* we can make the last rectangle hqnm 
as junalj ae we please, consequently we can make the Sum of 
the little triangles as small as we please, that, is, we can make 
the sum of the rectangles acdb, &c., as near as we please to 
the triangle a n m. But the more parts we divide a m into, the 
more nearly is the motion of the body uniformly accelerj^JS • 
that is, the more nearly the motion is uniformly acce^ated’ 
the more nearly » anm the representation of the space de- 
so^bed. ; lienee wo must infer '< and there are in mafche- 
maties accurate methods of demonstrating it), that if the ae- 
?yW^ ; Untform, anm would really have a 

square font for every foot of length described by the body. 


That is, shoe anm is half of apnm, and flic 
a square foot fer f(?ot of length which woum Upm4 b$^fi 

described if M Nine? been the velocity from the banning, 
wo must fofer that the length described by a uniformly 
accelerated motion from a state of rest, is' half that which 
would have been described, if the body had had its last velo- 
city from the beginning. 

If the body begi ns with some velocity, instead of being at 
rest, the space which it would have described from that 
velocity must be added to that which, by the last rule. It de- 
scribes by the acceleration. Suppose that it sets out irith a 
velocity of 10 feet per second, ^id moves for 3 seconds 
uniformly accelerated in such 0;ftamier as to gain 6 feet 
of velocity per second. Hence it will gain 1 8 feet of velocity, 
which, had it had at the beginning, would have moved it 
through 18 x 3 or 54 feet of length, and the half of this is 
27 feet. This is what it would have described had it had no 
velocity at the beginning; but it has 10 feet of velocity per 
second, which, in 3 seconds, would move it through 30. feet. 
Hence 30 feet and 27 loot, or 5 $ feet, is the length redly 
moved through in ^e 3 seconds. 

Similarly we can calculate the effects of a uniform retar- 
dation of velocity. This we can imagine t$ take place in 
the following way. While the body inov^s utnformly from 
left to right of the paper, let the paper itself move with a 
uniformly accelerated velocity from right to left of the table. 
Let the hod) at the beginning of the motion be at the left 
edge of the paper, and let that edge of the paper be placed 
on the middle line of the table. Let the body begin to move 



on the paper uniformly 1 0 inches per second, arid let the 
paper, which at the beginning is at rest, he uniformly ac- 
celerated towards the left, so as to acquire 2 inches of velocity 
in every second. At the end of 3 seconds, the body will be 
at b, 30 inches from a, but the paper itself will then have 
acquired the velocity of 6 inches per second, and will have 
moved through the half of 18 inches or 9 inches ; that 
is, ac will lie 9 inches. Hence the distance of the body 
from the middle line will he c b, or 21 inches. Relatively 
to the paper, the velocity of the body is uniform, but rela- 
tively to the table, it has a uniformly retarded velocity. 
At the end of the fourth second, it will have advanced 10 
inches on the paper, and the paper itself will have receded 
1 6 inches, giving 24 inches for c n. At tlie ©»d of the fifth 
second, ab will he 50 inches, ac 25 inches, and cb 25 
inches. Ikt 1h<j.end of the sixth second, a b will be 60 inches, 
A c 30 inches, olid b c 24 inches, so that the body, with re- 
spect to the table, stops in the sixth second, and then begins 
to move hack again. We can easily find when this takes 
place, for, since the velocity on the paper is I0 inches per 
second, and that of the paper gains 2 Indies in every second, 
at the end of the fifth second the body wiH cease to move 
forward on the table. At the end of 10 seconds it will have 
returned to the middle line again, and afterwards will begin 
to move away from the middle line towards the left. At the 
end of the twelfth second, it will have advanced 120 inches 
on the paper, and the paper will have receded 144 indies, so 
, that the body will he 24 inches on the left of the middle line. 

The general algebraical formulae which represent these 
results are as follow. Lein be the velocity with which the body 
begins to move, t the number of seconds elapsed from the be- 
ginning of the motion, g the velocity acquired or lost during 
each Bccon d. Then tlie space described in a uni formly accele- 
rated, motion tVom rest is {g i * ; when the initial velocity is a, 
the space described in ah accelerated motion is 
and in a retarded motion the body will have moved through 
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at ~$g t* iiv tKo direction of its initial velocity if a / be 
greater than J £f *, 6r Will have coxae back and passed its 
first position oh the other side by | g t *~at, if a t be less 
than In the last case it continues to move in the 

direction of its initial velocity for ~ seconds and proceeds in 

$■ 

a f 

that direction through the space i — . 

For further explanation as to velocities which are accele- 
rated or retarded, but not uniformly, sec Velocity. 

Acceleration q/* the Moon' s Mean Motion. l« p 

Acceleration of the Motion qf Comets. ' 

tary Perturbations. 

ACCENT (in Mathematics). To avoid the confusion 
arising from the use of many let ters in au algebraical problem, 
and on other accounts, it is customary to signify different 
magnitudes of the same kind, or magnitudes similarly con- 
nected with the question, by the same letter, distinguishing 
these magnitudes from one another by accents. It is, there- 
fore, to be understood, that the same letter with two differ- 
ent accents, may stand for magnitudes ttS different in value 
os those represented by different letters. The convenience 
of the accent may be illustrated as follows. If a men can do 
b things in e days, and e men can do/ tilings in g days, we 
have the following equation : — 

afe-ebg . 

Now, instead of using e,f, and g, in the second part of the 
question, let us use the letters which stood for the corre- 
sponding quantities in the first part, with accents ; that is, 
let a! men do b' tilings in c days. The equation then 
becomes 

ah' c = a! bc\ 

In this new form of the equation some things are evident 
to the eye, to ascertain which, had the first equation been 
used, we must have had recourse to the question itself. For 
instance, that if a", b", c" express men, things, and days, as 
above, ah" c = a" be", only placing two accents now where 
there was one before. In many investigations the judicious 
use of accents gives a symmetry to the processes and ex- 
pressions which could scarcely be otherwise obtained. 

For the unmathematical reader, we may illustrate the use 
of accents in the following way. Let us suppose a bookcase 
to consist of four rows of shelves, each divided into six com- 
partments. If we call the six compartments in the lowest 
range, a, b, c, d, e, and r, respectively, we might let the 
compartment directly over a be called g, and so on ; but it 
would be much simpler and easy of recollection to calf this 
compartment a, the one over it in the third row a", and 
so on. Thus each letter would indicate a certain vertical 
line of compartments, while the accent would point out in 
which horizontal line the one designated is to be found. 
This is precisely the mathematical use of the accent. All 
quantities of the same kind, or which the problem places in 
similar positions, are designated, with regard to this ques- 
tion, by the same letter. 

The accented letter a! is read a accented, ora dashed; u n 
is read a twice accented , or a twice dashed. , or more conve- 
niently, though without much attention to idiom, a two dash, 
&c. ; where accents become too many to be used with con- 
venience, the Banian figures are substituted for them. Thus 
d y would bo used for a"". The Roman figures prevent this 
being taken for a 4 , or a multiplied three times by itself. The 
young algebraist should be cautious how he uses accents, 
until experience has taught him to do so with propriety. 
The accented letter is the metaphor of algebra ; and expres- 
sions of the greatest symmetry may be? deprived of all their 
beauty, and even much of their meaning, by a wrong use, 
or even a want of this notation. 

ACCENT. When a child begins to read, lie is apt to 
pronounce all the syllables of a word in the .same key, with 
the same loudness and clearness, dwelling the same time 
upon each, and pausing the same time between each pair. 
Pie soon, however, loams that, in nearly every word, there is 
pne syllable at least which must bo distinguished from the 
rest by a more impressive utterance, as m the examples 
resp&ct, respectful, resp&ctable. If the word is a long one, 
it requires a second accent, as respectability, mdnufdctory, 
immortalize. On the other hand, when short words come 
together, one or two are often devoid of accent, us in the phrase 
bn the top of d Hill, When it, is stated that the accented syl- 
lable is pronounced teore impressively than the rest, it is not 
meant that, all aifgcdhted syllables are to be equally imptes- 
wive. /tn the Examples given above, the first accent in 


mdntfdctory seems to be weaker thiui wt on the tJbgjai 
syllable; so the last accent in inm6tidt$ze> and that 
attached to the preposition on, among the six monosyllables, 
bn the top of a mil , are comparatively veiy feint. The\con 
sideration or accent often determines whether or hotWte Jrp 
nounco the initial h [See A or Aw] ; and, Consequently# 
whether the article an ot a is to be used before such a worth 
Upon accent depends the melody of verse, at least in modern 
languages. Of the ancient, particularly the Greek accent, it 
is better to abstain from speaking, bechh^ the opinions of 
people? on the subject of Greek accentate both unsettled and 
contradictory. We may remark, however, that it is the prac- 
tice of the modern Greeks, in a very great number o»f in- 
stances, to put the chief v ,stress on that syllable which, in our 
printed Greek books, has the accentual mark f ) qn it ; but, 
in doing this, they frequently and unavoidably neglect the 
stress on those syllables which tp* arc accustomed to pro- 
nounce most emphatically. It is said that the principle 
of Greek versification is quantity , or, as it is defined, the 
mere duration of a sound. Possibly, on a closer examination 
of the quc?stion, it would be found, that, what the ancients 
meant by quantity, was not very different from what we 
mean by accent . To return to the safer ground of pur own, 
language, the reader of our older writers, Sliitkspedre anti 
Milton, for instance, should know that the accents of words 
from time to time are changed, and even variable at the 
same time. Thus, the verb which we call triumph , was 
with Milton generally triumph; the noun and the verb being 
commonly distinguished by him in the same way as ptb- 
dure the noun and produce the verb are at the present day. 
What we call spirit , was with him more commonly spirik; 
or almost sprite; and aspect, process; were aspect, process. 
Even in our own time, advertisement has become adver- 
tisement. In those changes, the usual tendency in our 
language is, and has been, to throw the accent farther back 
from the end of the word. Such a tendency is, perhaps, 
inherent in all languages, and seems to arise solely from an 
endeavour to save labour by rapidity of utterance. 

The symbols employed to denote accents are three, the 
acute ( ' ), the grave ( 1 ), and the circumflex ( * ). We hove 
hitherto spoken only of the first. The second in the ancient 
languages is said to denote tlie opposite to the acute, or, per- 
haps, tiic absence of it ; while the circumflex, we are told, 
marks a compound of the two, first a rising and them a falliug 
of the voice in the articulation of the same syllable. 

These three little marks, as employed in the orthography 
of the French language, have o signification altogether dif- 
ferent. As the French, like all other languages, is deficient 
in the number of characters used to mark the vowel sounds, 
it has been found convenient to employ, the three symbols 
given above. Tims, the sounds of e, e, <?, <?, in the mouth of 
a Frenchmen, differ not so much in point of accent as in 
the real articulation. 

Emphasis differs from accent , and is properly used with 
reference to some one word, or part of a sentence, to which 
a speaker wishes to draw attention by giving it a more 
marked pronunciation. (See Emphasis.) 

ACCENT, in Music, signifies, in a general sense, 
emphasis, and is c?ither grammatical or oratorical. 

Grammatical accent is the emphasis, always slight, and 
indeed only just perceptible, given to notes which are in the 
accented parts of a bar (see below), and may be thus ex- 
emplified:-— 



Now, without, accent, these notes would havo no measure, 
that is, would not be in any musical time ; btit if the first, 
fifth, and ninth are accented, the whole will be divided into 
bars of common, or equal, time. Ex* ' 



If an emphasis is given to the first, fourth, and seventh 
notes, the seines will divide into bats of triple time. Ex. 





Oratorical accent fa expression— is the accent dictated by 
feeting— r and not confined to any particular part of the bar. 
Jt often is iequired, though tne compoacr may not have 
iharked it hy any s|gti y but left it to the knowledge and 
tastb of the performer to discover and enforce. Commonly, 
ftoweveri%he teims rinforzato (strengthened), and sforzato 
(violently forced), are used for the* purpose, though those 
participles are too often thought synonymous. An acute angle 
(>) is also employed to indicate such emphasis. The an- 
nexed passage, from Mozart's Figaro, is an example of 
oratorical accent, the stress being laid on notes in both the 
uh accented and accented parts of the bar, the words * Giusti 
Dei l' (J usf Gods !) demanding strong expression : — 



ACCENTED parts of a Bar, in Music, are such as 
naturally require some emphasis. In common time, the bar 
of which is divided into four parts, the first and third are 
accented, the second and fourth unaccented. Ex. 
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ac. un. ae. un, ac. un. ae. un. ac. 


If the movement is very slow, the accent will fall on the 
first, third, fifth, and seventh parts,- - on every other quaver. 

In triple time of three crotchets, the accent is on the first; 
the second and third arc unaccented. Though some writefrs 
are of opinion that the last ought to have a very weak stress. 
Ex. 



In three-quaver time the accent is on the first quaver 
only. In six-quaver time, it is on the first and fourth 
quavers. Nine-quaver and twelve -quaver times, which are 
only multiples of the two former, follow the same rule as 
those. The extremes, however, of slowness and quickness 
in times, though not altering their names, change the num- 
ber of aeoenteil parts. Thus, as we have before remarked, 
each bar of common time in an adagio (a very slow move- 
ment) has four accented parts ; and when six-quaver time is 
very rapid, or presto, the first note in each bar is alone ac- 
cented* The various, times (as well as the many clefs) 
ought to be reduced in number, by which the laws of 
accent might be much simplified, and confined to two Very 
plain rules. [See Clef and Time.] 

ACCEPTANCE* [See Bill of Exchange.] 

AC GEiS S ARY (from the low Latin accessorius vel acces - 
law* one who is guilty qf a felonious offence, not 
os chief actor, but as a participator without being present at 
the time of the actual committing of the offence, as by coru- 
maiid, advice, instigation, or concealment, &c, 

A man may bo ’accessary efther before the fact, or after it. 
An accessary tifore the fact fa defined by Lend Hale to 
be one who, “ being absent at the time of the crime com- 
mitted, doth yet procure, counsel, or command another •# 
commit' a crime. 1 f The absence of the offender is necessary 
to cqnsjdtqta him an accessary, as' otherwise lie would ho a 
principal ; and he must have procured the ooinmiH<^oiiofthe 
crinie, eith&r % communication with the 

actual perpetrator, or by conveying his advice or command 


through sqmq ^Imnnel. But thf mem . 

of a felony .iut^l^i; 1^.. cqinmitied, witboiii 
tion, will not ipake an accessary ; as 

mLsprisiqn of felony. It is an established rule, thbt.yiwj^s 
a man commands another to commit an unlawful act, ho 
is accessory not merely to the act commanded, but to oil, the 
consequences that may ensue upon it, except such as could not 
in any reasonable prdha^^ ; as, fer 

instance, if he commands another violently ic beat a third 
person and he beats him so that he dies* the peteon giving 
the command is guilty as accessary to the murder consequent 
upon the act, notwithstanding that it may never have 
been his intention that a crimfcv&f so deep a dye should 
be committed. But a man will not be guilty as accessary 
before the feet if he command another to kill A, and ho 
kills B, knowing that it was not A, because the particular 
crime he contemplated has never been completed. ■ It is 
otherwise where the directions have been substantially pur- 
sued, although the crime may not have been committed pro* 
ciscly in the manner in which it was commanded to be done, 
as where a murder is effected by means of stabbing instead 
of poisoning. W 

An accessary after the fact is one who, knowing that a 
man has committed a felony, receives, relieves, or assists 
him. In general, any assistance given to a felon to hin- 
der his being apprehended, tried, or suffering punishment, 
as by affording him the means to escape the pursuit of justice, 
will constitute the assister an accessary after the fact; hut 
it is not so if the assistance given have no such tendency, as 
when clothes or necessaries are supplied to a felon in gaol. 
Although any act done to enable the criminal to escape the 
vengeance of the law will make a man guilty as accessary 
after the fact, a mere omission to apprehend him,%ithout 
giving positive assistance,. will not have thateffeet. Also, if the 
crime be not completed, at the time of the relief or assistance 
afforded, the reliever or assister is not adjudged an* accessary 
to it; as where a mortal wound has been given, but the mur- 
der is not then consummated by the death of the party : yet, 
the crime once complete, not even the nearest ties of blood 
can be pleaded in justification of concealment or relief, except 
alone in the case of a wife, whom the laAv supposes to be so 
much under the coercion of her husband, that she ought not 
to be considered as accessary to his crime, by receiving him 
after it has been committed. 

By the late statutes of 7 and 8 George IV., the punish- 
ment of accessaries before the fact ’is assimilated to that 
which is by law inflicted on the principal; and accessaries 
after the fact are made punishable with imprisonment pro- 
portioned to the heinousness of* the original crime, but in no 
case is the imprisonment to exceed two years. The offence 
of receiving stolen goods is by those statutes specially pro- 
vided for, and those who arc convicted of it are made liable to 
fourteen years’ transportation. 

Formerly no accessary could be tried until after the con- 
viction of the principal, the crime of the former being re- 
garded as, in a manner, dependent on tliat of the latter ; but 
in the present day the law is greatly altered in this respect. 
It is iionv competent to try and convict him, either as acces- 
sary, or for a distinct substantive felony, without waiting for 
the conviction of the principal, who may not be within the 
reach of justice, or who may, perhaps, have been acquitted 
through accidental failure oftovidencei 

It remains to be observed, that the distinction between 
principals and awessaries holds only in cases of felony. 

ACCIDENT, sec Predicablks. v 

ACCIPENSER, in Zoology, a genus of fishes. [See 
Sturgeon.] 

ACCOLADE. This French word, derived from the Lotiii 
ad, to, and coll inn, the neck, signifies, in familiar speech, an 
embrace ; and this idea, or Chat of union by means of the 
neck, as when two oxen are yoked together, is that which 
prevails in various other derivatives from the same root, both 
in the French and Italian languages. Some, accordingly, 
have supposed that, when used as descriptive of a certain 
part of the ancient ceremony of conferring knighthood, the 
particular act winch it denoted was the embrace, aoeompani ed 
with a kiss, which was bestowed upon the new-made knight, itt 
token of the brotherhood established between them by his ad- 
mission into the order of chivalry. It has, however, been the 
more generally-received opinion, that the afecolacle was wlnit 
we cap in Englisb (though perhaps improperly) the dubbing, 
the slight blow given to the check or shoulder of the knight, 

* as an emblem/ to use the language of Gibbon, ‘of the lost 
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affront which jt m lawful for him to endure." There is no 
doubt as to the greit «iitiquity of this last-mentioned custom. 
Gregory of Tours, Writing in the sixth century, describes the 
blow on thb shoulder as part of the ceremony with which the 
kings Of Fffchce, of the first, race, were wont to confer the 
honour of knighthood. It lms been derived, by some anti- 
quaries, from the blow which the Roman slave received from 
liis master when manumitted, or made a freeman. The blow 
of liberation, indeed, whatever may have been its origi- 
nal import, may be traced in various directions among the 
usages of the middle ages. In Germany, up to comparatively 
recent times, noblemen were wont to confer upon a slave the 
right of bearing arms by striking him. The act was balled 
wehrhaft mackcn, that is, to make him capable of bearing 
anus. And in the same country it is still, in many places, 
the practice for the apprentice to receive a blow from the 
eldest journeyman when, by the termination of his appren-' 
ticoslnp, he becomes a freeman, and a member of the guild. 
The bum by which knighthood was conferred seems to have 
ti£en originally given with the hand, for which the flat part 
)f the sword was afterwards substituted. ; 

ACCOMPANIMENT, in Music, is the subordinate part, 
ft parts, accompanying a voice, or several voices, or a prin- 
cipal instruintfht, &c. The piano-forte or guitar part of a 
sting is the accompaniment, the rtir itself being the prin- 
cipal, the other only the useful ally, the support. In a con- 
certo the whole band accompany the instrument for which 
:he chief and prominent part, is composed, except in the 
l utti parts, (i.e., those portions of the concerto in which the 
jrineipal instrument rests,) then the orchestral parts take the 
brrn of a fbll piece. 

Accompaniment is also the harmony of a figured base, or 
mother word for what is, by a foolish, unmeaning term — 
nit too generally adopted to be at once discarded — called 
! horough-base . 

The Accompaniment of the Scale is the harmony assigned, 
tartly by what may be called nature and partly by custom, 
o that series of notes denominated the diatonic scale asccmd- 
ng and descending, such scale being taken as a base. Ex. 




The diatonic Scale adopted as a melody has one simple 
iccompaniment, consisting almost exclusively of common 
jhords; but it is also Susceptible of many different har- 
noniea, the study of which is of the utmost importance to 
tie singer, as weft as the accompanist and composer. [See 
Jl ATONIC ScALK^l 

Dr. Burney (in Rees' Cyclopaedia) seems very much in- 
dined to favour the opinions concerning accompaniment 
vhieli Rousseau endeavoured to propagate in his Lettre 
sur la Murique Prangaise. This acute French writer, the 
isealotts defender of the Italian school when, us relates to 
dramatic music, it certainly was the best, thinks that an ac- 
companiment of the smallest possible number of notes is to be 
preferred ; and he appears to nave been enraptured by a little 
boy who, at the performance of ah Italian burletta in Paris, 
accompanied, on the harpsichord, the airs with harmony of 

S ie most meagre kind, sometimes playing with only two 
tigers, Rousseau had not acquired a taste for rich har- 
mony^ for with the music of the German school he was very 
little .jf at aJJ,, acquainted; but that our celebrated and gene- 
raUjfavery judiewqs English writer, to whom the finest 
Germany were well known, should have 

In the middle of the last century, is 


somewhat a mktter ef surprise; .iiii'SDil ' tfmtlQr fifth 
authority, it is more necessary, for the sake of the aft, to 
demur to his judgment here. Est modus in and 

sihle accompanists yreU know this medium* The old Itkfera 
accompaniment can now hardly he endured ; while, eertaririlir, 
many ultra-Germanists of the present day ©verjpotfer melody 
by the multitude of notes which, for want of sound judgment, 
and in a true pedantic spirit, they are so prone to employ. 

ACCOM PT S .* — [See Book-xkkp mqj 

ACCOUNT or ACCpMPT (from the low Latin Com- 
putus ), is a form of action which in tfe earlier thnes was 
much resorted to, and of which frequent mention is made 
in the old law books. Strictly, it lay only against a bailiff 
or receiver, requiring him to render an account of the 
moneys received by him as such bailiff or receiver { but the 
form of action being found to be one of the most convenient 
at that time, it was extended to cases where the person 
called upon to account was neither a bailiff nor an aufhh- 
rized receiver, if lie had in anyway received and retained 
money which it was his duty to have handed over to the 
claimant. At present the action of account is rarely used, 
a bill in equity being found to be in practice a much more 
effectual mode of settling disputed accounts ; whilst fn the • 
Other cases formerly embraced by the action of account, vari- 
ous modern and more simple forms of proceeding are adopted 
in preference to this, which is difficult, dilatory , and expensive. 

ACCUMULATION, in Political Economy, is the act of 
adding one Saving to another for the purpose of forming 
Capital. Every saving indicates an excess of production 
over consumption, and the accumulated excess constitute* 
individual and national riches. 

In 1832, 1 4,311,647/. was the amount of deposits in 
Savings-Banks in England, Wales, and Ireland, made by 
429,400 depositors. This large capital was an accumulation, 
penny by penny, shilling by shilling, and pound by pound, of 
the savings of that class of persons who, in every country, have 
the greatest difficulty in accumulating. Habitual efforts of 
self-denial, and a rigid determination to postpone temporary 
gratification to permanent good, could alone have enabled 
these accumulators to retain so much of what; they bad pro- 
duced beyond the amount of what they consumed. This sum 
of 14,311,647/. represents as many products of industry as 
could he bought by that sum. It is a capital which remains 
for the encouragement of productive consumption ; that is, 
it is now applied as a fund for setting others to produce, — 
to enable them to consume while they produce, — and m like 
manner to accumulate some part of their productions beyond 
what they consume. The whole amount of our national 
riches — the capital of this', and of every other country — has 
been formed by the same slow but certain process of indivi- 
dual savings, and the accumulations of savings. 

The consumption of any production is the destruction of 
its value. The production was created l>y industry to 
administer to individual wants, to be consumed, to be de- 
stroyed, When a thing capable of being consumed is pro- 
duced, a value is created ; when it is consumed, that value 
is destroyed. The general mass of riches then remains 
the same as it was before that production took place. If the 
power to produce, and the disposition to consume, were equal 
and constant, there could be no saving, no accumulation, no 
capital. If mankind, by their intelligence, their skill, their 
division of employments, their union of forces, bad hot put 
themselves in a condition to produce more than is consumed 
while the great body of industrious undertakings is in prp- & 
gress, society would have been stationary, — civilization could 
never have advanced. Whafoffcr is consumed by those who 
are carrying forward the husinessof production, is calledpfo- 
ductiva consumption. Whatever, on the other hand, is ctiii- 
sinned by those who are not engaged in re-prtidueiiig, is 
called ufifiroductive consumption. — ) . A shoemake^ wq will 
say, rents a shop, works up leather and other material*, uses 
various tools, burns out candles, and is himself fod and 
clothed while in the art of producing a pair of shoes. This 
is productive consumption for the pair of! jsboes rep^eiients 
the value of the materials employed in them, the commodi- 
ties consumed by the shoemaker during their production, and 
the wear and tear of the tools applied in making them. If the 
shoes represent a higher value than what has beenepns timed, 
in consequence of the productiveness of the labour of the 
shoemaker, the difference is net ptofiace, which ma| be $o.vad. 
and witheitber savings, become capital— 2. T he snocmaJjiof , 
we will suppose, accumulates profits ^Ufiip^t^ ehihk him 
to live without making shoes, or applying himself to fcfiy 
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other t>r»^ oC mdu»ti 7 . lie now uses no materials, ho 
fee consumes for the support' and en- 
jpy ^ #xii«eiioe, without adding anything to the gross 
produce of society -—this is unproductive consumption. It 
Would ho well to note, however, that there may be direct pro- 
duction, and indirect production. The shoemaker is an 
example of the one case ; — the man of science, who enlarges 
me bounds of human knowledge, and thus enables others to 
produce more successfully, is an example of the other. [See 
Consumption.] 

Accumulations merely hoarded up, and not ppt to use, 
have been denominated savings : when they are applied to 
the encouragement of production, they are capital, and are 
capable of producing profit. The savings of the artisans, 
domestics, and labourers, who malic up' the depositors in 
savings-banks, are capital, and produce profit to the accu- 
mulators, in the shape of interest. If a man is engaged in 
manufactures or trade of any sort, his savings can be readily 
invested as capital; because every saving applied to his own 
branch of production enables him to extend the quantity of 
what he produces. If his savings exceed the demands of 
his business, he lends a portion of his capital, either directly 
or indirectly, to some other producer, who pays him a part 
of his profits as interest. Those who derive their income 
from revenue, and not from profit or labour, either consume 
as much as they receive, or they accumulate more capital. 
Whatever they save is — like every saving of every class — a 
clear addition to the general riches, and a means through 
winch productive takes the place of unproductive con- 
sumption. 

Whatever is saved and accumulated is a saving and 
accumulation of commodities which have been produced. 
The value of the accumulation is most conveniently ex- 
pressed by an equivalent in money ; but only a very small 
part of the accumulation is actually money. A few millions 
of bullion aro sufficient to carry on the transactions of this 
country; its accumulations, or ‘ capital, could not be pur- 
chased by several times the amount of all the bullion that 
exists in the world. A great part of what is saved, there- 
fore, is an accumulation of products suitable for consump- 
tion. The moment that they are applied to the encourage- 
ment of production, they begin to be consumed. They en- 
courage production only us far as they enable the producers 
to consume while they are in the act of producing. Accu- 
mulation, therefore, is no hindrance to consumption. It 
encourages consumption as much as expenditure of revenue 
unaccompanied by accumulation. It changes only unpro- 
ductive into productive consumption ; it enables the things 
consumed to be replaced, instead of being utterly destroyed. 
The manner in which this effect is brought about requires 
to be shown a little in detail ; and we may probably make , 
the subject clearer if we exhibit the influence upon society 
of the conduct of three different individuals, each of whom 
may be taken as examples of a class. j 

1. The prodigal, who utterly destroys the accumulated 
property which the labours of others have created, is, for- 
tunately, an exception to the general mass of consumers. 
As mankind have become more instructed, they have been 
less disposed to look with complacency upon the career of 
such an individual. Even amongst ill-informed people, it is 
not uncommon to hear it said of such an unhappy person, 
that he has eaten his estate. It is not, of course, meant by 
this expression that his house or his lands are actually con- 
sumed ; but, though the house and lands remain, something 
* equal in value has been destroyed by his extravagance. He 
mortgages or sells his house or lands ; and the proceeds of 
the sale are consumed by riotous companions, by thoughtless 
domestics, by ministers to his sensual passions, by the per- 
sons wtw> $iave been engaged in preparing for him foolish 
gratifications. The capital which has bought his house and 
lands has been withdrawn from productive consumption. It 
whs employed, we will say, in a particular species of manu- 
facture ; and the workmen whom it called into action were 
accustomed to consume in the most advantageous way for 
production, whilst they were themselves reproducing. The 
capital is withdrawn from manufactures tb support the con- 
sumption of a number of persons whose command of the 
means of consumption will soon he at an end; and whose 
consumption, while it lasts, is so capricious, that no regular 
branch of industry con address- itself to its supply. The 
productive consumers, Who were maintained while the capital 
W$*-(^iged in manufactures, lose their employment ; they 
become competitors in the market of labour; their conape 
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tition diminish^ 
consumers in 
consume less, 
digal goes on fill he 



>*; and the whole body of jpduetive 
ittoejit of industry are compelled to 
w reductive consumption of t& pm** 

0 earn consume no longer. The value of 

his estate i# utterly destroyed; it is so much completely 
wasted of the general capital. If all cafdtalists were to 
pursue the same course *# the prodigal, ha feus than a gene- 
ration the most civilised couotry wouM retiirfi fo * state of 


the most helpless barbarism. There would he no fund for 
of labour. Adam Smith says of the man 


the maintenance < , v , 

who encroaches upon his capital, ‘ By dimuriftlung tfe funds 
destined for the employment of productive labour, lie neces- 
sariiy diminishes, so far as it depends upon him, the quan- 
tity of that labour which adds a value to the subject upon 
which it is bestowed, and, comtequently, the value of the 
annual produce of the land ana labour of the whole country, 
the real wealth and revenue of its inhabitants/ 

2. The proprietor who systematically consumes his re- 
venue, without taking from or adding to his capital* is not a 
public enemy, as the prodigal is, but he is certainly not a, 
public benefactor. As far as the mere act of consumption 
goes he destroys Without reproducing. But he may con- 
sume to the full extent of his income, furniahmg no funds 
for reproductive consumption, without aiy foultof his own ; 
and, in some respects, he may accumulate whilst he con- 
sumes, so as to enable others to consume profitably. If he 
have children whom he trains to manhood, bestowing upon 
them a liberal education, and causing them to be diligently 
instructed in some calling which requires skill and experi- 
ence, he is an accumulator. By the capital thus spent in 
enabling his children to be producers, he has accumulated 
a fund out of his consumption which may be productive at 
a future day. He has postponed his contribution to the. 

O il stock; but he has not withheld it altogether. 

ing generally, however, of the class who consume 
all their income, we may be warranted in saying that the 
encouragement which they afford to industry never advances, 
because there is no accumulation to give employment to new 
industry. A man who receives a thousand a year, and spends 
it, may give employment to twenty men ; but, alter he has 
spent this sum for twenty years, he will, in the twentieth 
year, give employment only to the same number of men 
that lie did in the first year. The fund which sets the 
labourers in action cannot increase, and therefore the labour- 
ers cannot increase, because the amount of labour to be per- 
formed cannot increase. If the labourers increase beyond 
the labour, they each labour less, and are each worse paid. 

3. Let us take a capitalist with an income of a thousand 
a year, who consumes three-fifths of that income unproduc- 
tively, and employs two-fifths in productive consumption. 
By his unproductive consumption of six hundred a year, 
twelve men are maintained, taking the proportion of the 
former case. By bis productive consumption of four hundred 
a year, either in agricultural or commercial undertakings, 
or by lending the money to others, he employs eight men. 
The eftect of the expenditure upon labour is so far equal in 
this case and the former. But when a profit is made, there 
is an essential difference ; for if twelve and a half per cent, 
or fifty pounds profit, is annually made upon the four hun- 
dred pounds, there is a fund created for the constant em- 
ployment of another labourer. The twelve and a half per 
cent, profit upon the profit, in five or six years, enables a 
second additional labourer to be employed, and so on. It is 
in this way that profits, gradually accumulated, enable the 
number of labourers to increase ; and tbps in all countries 
where capital is saved for productive consumption, the popu- 
lation may be doubled, and the larger number bo yet better 
fed, and lodged, and clothed, than the smaller. 

The accumulations of a nation, in its collective capacity, 
must be determined by the extent of individual accumu- 
lations. National accumulations facilitate individual, by ren- 
dering industry easier and more effective. They are exhi- 
bited in the form of roads, canals, harbours, docks, bridges, 
water-works, public buildings, endowments for education. 
These facilities for accumulation follow the accumulations of 
individuals, although a feeble accumulation may he rendered 
powerful by a judicious expenditure upon a great public 
object. The formation of a rood, for instance, through an 
agricultural district, by opening a market, may .enable the 
agriculturists to accumulate various savings ansing out of 
that ready communication. 

Whatever tends to enlighten the great body of the people 
facilitate* individual accimutejtem A large portion of the 
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productions 4if industry, especiallyamongst the humbler 
elates of the community, is wasted, in^dclition to thatpqftion 
which is enjoyed. Every consumption that is saved by habits 
of order, by knowing the best way of setting about a thing, by 
economy in the use of materials, is so much saved of the 
aiitional lixpitAl ; and what is saved remains to giv£ new cm 
couragement to tlie labour of the producer, and to bestow an 
increase of comforts upon the consumcr. Again, the more 
that professional skill of every sort is based upon real know- 
ledge, the more productive will be the industry of every class 
of labourers. Above all, sound morals, and purehnd simple 
tastes, are the host preservatives from wasteful expenditure, 
both in the rich, and in the poor; and he that Iitoite his 
individual gratification to objects worthy of a rational being, 
lias the best chance of acquiring a sufficiency- for his wants, 
and of laying by something to provide a fund for that pro- 
ductive consumption d>y which the wants of others are sup- 
plied. [Sec Smith's Wealth qf Nations, Book ii. chap. in. 
Say, Conrs Complete tom. i. chap. xiii. and xiv. M‘Cul- 
locii's Principles, Part I. chap. ii. $ 3. Mill's Elements 
of Polit. Ecom. chap. iv. $ 1 .] 

ACCUSATIVE CASE, a term used in the grammatical 
system of the JLatm language, and thence unnecessarily in- 
troduced into that of the English language. In Greek this 
case is not called accusative, hut the same idea is ex- 
pressed by a corresponding term in that language. In 
the article ablative case, the meaning of the word case was 
explained. In that article it was seen that the little syllable 
cm is attached to the end of Latin nouns, and lias the mean- 
ing of motion to. But where tlic simple Latin noun ter- 
minated in a vowel, the e of em was absorbed by that pre- 
ceding vowel. Thus, to take an example, Roma was, and is, 
the name of the Roman capital, though, by Englishmen, 
generally corrupted into Rome ; consequently, to Rome was 
expressed by Romam (a contraction from Roma-cm) ; so, in 
Romam, expressed into Rome. In Roma, without the m, 
would signify merely in Rome . The accusative then signify- 
ing, originally, the object to which any motion is directed, 
was afterwards, by a very natural metaphor, employed to 
distinguish the object of any action or feeling; thus, inven- 
derc Romam, to burn Rome. The Spanish and Portuguese 
have, in their languages, very closely imitated the Latin 
in tins; respect : despidio de su cam a mi Duhinea — if 
translated word for word would he — be despatched from his 
house to my Dulcinca ; but nothing more is meant than what 
wo express bv — lie despatched my Dulcinca from his house. 
The despatching is with reference to Dulcinca. The em- 
ployment of the letter m, with or without a weak vowel befoi# 
it, occurs likewise in the Sanscrit language ; and indeed in 
our own, in the pronouns him and whom, from he and who. 
The Greeks preferred the allied letter n, which is also 
found in some classes of the German nouns, as den Graven, 
the Count, from the nominative dev Graf. When the 
term accusative case is used in the grammar of our own lan- 
guage, it is only in this second or metaphorical sense, and, 
consequently, it is equivalent to what many grammars call ’ 
by the better name of the objective case , or more simply 
the object . 

ACER, a name given by the Romans to the tree called 
maple by £he .English. It is now applied to a genus of 
arborescent or shrubby plants, many of which are extremely 
valuable, for the sake either of tbeir timber, or of their orna- 
mental appearance. As they are for the most part hardy, 
we shall enumerate all the species that arc known, giving 
characters to the most remarkable only. In order to assist 
the reader in distinguishing them, we have added figures, 
on a reduced scale, of the leaves of the more important 
kinds. ■ / 

A cor is also the principal genus ill the natural order 
called Acekwkje ; which see. 

Generic Character. 

Flowers green and inconspicuous, either containing sta- 
mens only, or pstilla only, or both united, upon the same 
individual. 

Calyx divided into five lobes, of uncertain length. 

Stamens occasion ally five ; more frequently varying from 
seven to nine. 

Leaves in all cases simple. 


of die rtorthem both in Napatil and K umaon 

It is pfrobalSy to the liot valleys of those regions, 

for ii has bebn fimrid incapable of dim^to pJ 

England. 8bt of'iuv& ; iiiehe*-hmg,.. vpea* 

any divisions, of to ovi*to figure, tapering into a xtarwM 
point ; they stand upon slendtw ftH>t-8talk«, and smooth 
and glossy above; beneath they are covered with a slight 
bloom, and are finely netted. The keys are nearly parallel 
with each other. 

2. Acer lervigatum, the polished maple {WaUich, PL as. 
rar . 2. 3, t. 104). leaves oblong, te]teT*pointed, slightly 
serrated, sinning, green beneath. Flowers white, irtbranfched 
erect tliyrses. Keys broad, short, amooth.-^FoUnd in the 
woods of the higher mountains of Nepaui, and also iu the 
Alps of Sirmore, where it acquires a trunk thirty or forty 
feci, high, and from three to four feet thick. Its growth fs 

J slow ; its timber is said by Dr. Wallieh to be used by the 
' inhabitants of Nepaul for r alters, beams, andsunilar budding 
purposes. ' 

3. Acer Tatar icum, the Tartarian maple (Linn. fy>. fd. 
1495). Leaves heart-shaped, oblong, unequally serrated, 
usually undivided ; the veins downy beneath. Flowers in 
short, erect, branched racemes. Keys diverging a little, 
rounded at the point. — An ornamental tree, or rather large 
bush, from fifteen to twenty feet high, often met with in 
gardens and plantations. Its native countries are the 
southern provinces of Russia in Asia, Whence it extends as 
far as Hungary, there finding its most western limit. The 
Calmucs call it zarza-modan, or locust-tree ; from its keys, 
deprived of their wings, they form, by the aid of boiling 
water, an astringent beverage, which, mixed with an abun- 
dance of milk and butter, forms a favourite 'article of their 
diet. The wood is hard and white, mixed with brownish veins. 

4. Acer striatum , the striped-back maple (Lam. Dial., 
2. 381. A. Ponnsvl van icum, Linn , A. Oumidenso, Du 
Ham). Leaves roundish, finely serrated, divided at the 
upper end into three nearly equal tapering lobes ; when 
young covered with a mealiness, which is gradually thrown 
off as they increase in size. Flowers in drooping racemes. 
Keys short, blunt, diverging. Bark striped with black 
and gray.— -A native of North America, from Canada 
to the highlands in Georgia. In those countries it 
forms a considerable part of the undergrowth of the woods, 
among sugar-maples, beeches, birches, • And hemlock-spruce 
firs. It rarely exceeds eight or ten feet in height, except in 
a few very favourable situations, when it will occasionally 
grow double that height. Its wood is very white, and is 
used by the North Americans for inlaying cabinet-work ; 
its shoots afford food to various animals, especially to the 
moose-deer, in winter and spring, whence it has acquired 
the name of monse-tawl. lu Europe it is occasionally 
seen in plantations, where it is remarkable for the bright 
rosy tint of its young leaves in spring. When cultivated, 
it freq lently grows to thrice its native size, in conse 
quenee of being grafted upon the sycamore maple. 
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i$2). Loaves b&iufiistopoifc threo-iobed, nearly equally 
serrated ; tUe lebes bf nearly equal size, or the Jaterul ones 
much tHamallpst i nearly smoothbeneath. Clusters sessile ; 
thcu .stalkfl pf the female flowers simple, of the male liowcfs 
branched. Calyx bearded internally. Keys smooth, diverging 
but little.— This rare and little-known species is a native, 
according, to Pursh, of deep pine and cedar swamps in 
Jersey arid Carolina, where it forms a small tree. Nothing 
is known of it* useful application, if any. In the nurseries 
it is generally called A. trilobatum. 

By Acer tyricatum, the spike-flowered maple {Lam, Diet., 
2. 381. A montaiium, Ait.), Leaves heart-shaped, smooth 
aboye, downy and glaucous beneath, of an oblong figure, 
with about five unequal, tarring, coarsely and unequally 
serrated divisions. Flowers small, green, in upright racemes. 
Keys short, rounded, a little diverging. — A small tree, of 
rather inelegant appearance, found on mountains m the 
United States and in Canada. It is frequently seen in 
plantations in this country among other exotic trees. The 
rod oulour of its keys in the autumn forms its principal merit. 

7 " Acer opuius, the Guehlres-rose-leavcd maple {Ait, Hart. 
Kcw, 3. 43G. A. rotundifolium, Lam. A. opulifolium, 
Vitlara), leaves more or less heart-shaped, roundish, fivo- 
lobed, smooth lieneath ; the lobes generally obtuse, and 
coarsely serrated. Flowers in drooping corymbs. Keys smooth. 
— A small tree, ten or twelve foot high, found in Fnnuw, 
especially in Dauphiny, where they call it ay art, and also 
iu Spain. It is, in some respects, like A. obtusatum ; 
but is readily known by its leaves being smooth beneath, 
and is far interior to that noble species. It is not un- 
common in botanical collections. Its leaves are sometimes 
very round, and sometimes have the lobes .-tapering ; both 
are figured. 

8. Acer obiusatum , the Neapolitan maple ( IVitld . Sp . 
pi, 4. 884,' A. Noapolitanum, Tenure). Leaves heart- 
shaped, roundish, iive-lobod, woolly beneath ; the lobes 
either obtuse or pointed, and coarsely serrated. Flowers in 
drooping corymbs. Keys smooth. — Hungary, Croatia, and 
many parts of Italy, produce this beautiful species. On all 
the hills and lower mountains of the kingdom of Naples ; in 
Camaldoni, Custellammare, and the Abruzzi, it is found 
abundantly , growing usually to the height of forty feet ; it is 
extremely striking, With its reddish-purple branches in the 
wood of Lueania, .'between llotonda and R Libia ; and in the 
Basilicate and Calabria it is said, by Tenure, to acquire co- 
lossal dimensions. It is certainly very singular that so fine 
a tree as this, occupying so large a tract of country, fre- 
quently visited by English tourists, should be almost un- 
known in this country; and yet, although it is perfectly 
hardy, and very easily multiplied, it is scarcely ever met with 
in any but botanical collections. Two forms of the leaf are 
figured, one with blunt, and the other with pointed lobes. 

9. Acer campedre, the common maple. (Linn. Sp. pi. 
1 1 97.) I .euvos heart-shaped, with three or live deep segments 
which are not serrated, but generally two or tnrec-lobed, 
and narrow at their base ; downy beneath, at least when 
young.- Branches covered when old with a corky bark. 
Flowers in erect, branched, downy corymbs. Keys short, 
smooth, with nearly parallel edges, diverging at right 
angles. — Such appears to be the most general character of this 
very common species, found in every hedge-row in England, 
and spread over the greater part of Europe. It is said not 
to lie indigenous in Scotland, anil on the Continent it does 

flkot approach the north t nearer than the southern provinces 
of Sweden. It advances as far to the eastward as the range 
of the Caucasus, where it disappears. In England this is 
either a hush or a small tree, Of* inelegant appearance, and 
its wood is of little value, except for the use of the turner, 
who makefe it into cups, bowls, fac . ; in the southern region 
of Caucasus, Wc arc told by Pallas that it becomes a tree 
of handsome aspect, with a trunk as thick as a man a body, 
anddhat its "Wood is so hard as to be in request for the manu- 
facture of musket-stocks : it must, however, bo remarked, 
that tins writer states the keys of his plant to be? covered 
with down ; it is, therefore, to be suspected that the Cauca- 
sian plant is distinct from our maple, in which the; keys are 
always smooth. It is much to be washed that this point, 
which is of some importance, were cleared up. The com- 
mon maple is sometimes planted by farmers upon bad land, 
for the purpose of feribiug, for which, however^it is ill 
adapted. ' ^ 

There is ;«v--^p|id4S€4i variety of this, called Acer autfn- 


acum. found in the woods- of Hungary and Austria, which 
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10. Acer Monspessulanum, the Montpellier maple (Linn. 
Sp.pl. 1497. A- trilobatum, Lam. A. trilobum, MoJich). 
Leaves deciduous, very slightly cordate, and downy at the 
base, with three perfectly entire, nearly equal, diverging 
lobes, slightly hairy beneath. Flowers in small, loose, erect 
hunches, on long capillary stalks. Keys short, smooth, but 
little diverging. — Found in dry, stony situations in Langue- 
doc, Dauphiny, Provence, and Piedmont ; it even occurs as 
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far north as the departments of the. Rhine. A small tree of 
rather handsdmc appearance, not uncommon in orir shrub- 
beries. It has in some respects tl%appearance of A. cam- 
pestre. The "little tuft of hair on the leaves at the point 
whence the principal veins radiate, is a good characteristic 
mark. 

11. Abet creticum, the Candian maple. {Linn, Sp. pi. 
14$7. A. coriaceum, Hart.). Leaves evergreen, variable ir 
fottm wedge-shaped at the hase^ieothery, glossy, smooth, 
with three entire or serrated lobes, of which the side ones 
are the shortest, sometimes undivided. Flowers in small, 
erect clusters. Keys small, broad, but little diverging. — A 
very handsome evergreen shrub, or small tree, said to grow 
twenty feet high* found on the mountains of Candia and 
the Grecian archipelago; it is frequently cultivated in the 
South of Europe, but is apparen tly unknown in this country, 
being probably too tender to bear our winters. The plant 
usually called A. creHcum in this country is A. heterophyllum. 

12. Acer heterophyllum , the variable maple ( Willd. Arb. 
TO; t. L £ 1 ) . Leaves evergreen , ovate, unequally-serrated , 
entire or occasionally three-lobed, very glossy. — This is the 
plant sold in the English nurseries under the name of 
A. creticum. It is rather delicate, and is seldom met with 
in this country mor§ than seven or eight feet high, when 
it becomes a scrubby bush, having little to recommend it 
except its rarity. No one has described either its dowers or 
fruit. It is a native of the Levant. 

1.1. Acer pseudo-platanus, the sycamore maple {Linn, 
Sp. pi. 1 496.) Leaves heart-shaped, coarsely and unequally 
serrated, glaucous and downy on the veins beneath ; with 
five lobes, of which the lower ones are generally the smallest. 
Flowers «n short, pendulous, slightly divided racemes, 
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seated upon a hairy axis. Keys hairy when young, smooth 
when old, long, curved, and diverging. — This noble tree is 
scarcely met with in a truly wild state beyond the limits of 
middle and southern Europe : it is said to he wild on the 
edges of the high moors of Northumberland, but this is 
doubted ; it is occasionally seen on the lower ridges of Cau- 
casus, and does not appear to extend much farther eastward. 
In Italy U m said to arrive at its greatest degree of perfec- 
tion, acquiring the height of fifty and sixty feet. Its En- 
glish name has originated in an erroneous notion that this 
-is the sycamore of Scripture, — a totally different tree, for 
an account of which see Ficus. Although the wood of this 
specios is not particularly valuable, being chiefly heed for 
coarse work, where lightness and toughness are required, 
yet there is sgqpely any more universally cultivated for 
the sake of tjpptriking effect it produces, whether as a 
^single tree, of Slanted in' avenues, or in masses. It thrives 
J upon poor, sandj^ife gravelly soil, especially near the sea, 
Where few other 'nips will succeed ; and will even bear the ; 
itfmoke of London, althpugh not bo well as some others. I 


Many va^etiet are known to gardeners, of oduch the follow- 
ing are the most deserving notice .— * 

1. The Red or ^ stained with y ellow 

and red. ' 

ii. The Silver^striped. — Leaves marked with streaks of 

white. '• ■ ' ■: *: • •.-■VU 

iii. The Golden. — Leaves having altogether a yellow fcinjt. 

iv. The Cor Morphine Plane — Distinguished by its broad 
leaves, and more vigorous mode of growth 

There is also found in the woods of Hungaiy, noar 
SzAnto, what botanists consider a variety, With the lower 
lobes of the leaves as large as the upper* fiy some this is 
called A. palmifolium. v *, v 

14. Acer macrcphylhm t the broad-leaved maple {Punk, 
FI. Am . Bor. 267). Leaves deeply heart-shaped, hot ser- 
rated, divided into five deep, spreading, slightly -lobed seg- 
ments, the middle one of which is often narrow at its base, 
and the lower ones generally smaller than the others-? 
when young slightly downy, when old shining and perfectly 
smooth. Flowers in drooping very compact racemes, large, 
pale, yellowish green. Keys long, straight, diverging, co- 
vered at the base with long stiff hairs.— -This species, Which 
is probably the finest of the genus, has recently been pro- 
cured in a living state, by the Horticultural Society, from 
the north-west coast of North America, where it forms a 
very large tree, having a dense umbrageous head, and 
yielding a timber apparently of considerable value ; speci- 
mens of it, brought from North America, are scarcely in 
ferior in beauty of the grain to the finest satin-wood. It 
proves to be a hardy tree, of very rapid growth, sometimes 
making shoots six or seven feet long in a season ; and is 
remarkable for the unusual size of its leaves, sortie of which, 
on young vigorous shoots, have measured as much as ten 
inches in diameter. 
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15. Acer HtercuUaceum , the shady maple ( Wallieh f PL 
as. rar. 2. 3. 1. 1 05.). Leaves heart -shaped, downy on the un- 
der side, with five ovate, taper-pointed, serrated lobes, of 
which the lowest are very small. Flowers in very short 
drooping racemes.— A large tree, with a .trunk often three 
feet in diameter ; found in Nepaul, upon Mount Sheopora^ 
It is not yet in England. l ; 

16. Acei' villosum , the shaggy maple {Wallirh, PL as. 
rar. 2. 4). Leaves heart-shaped, threedobed, occasionally 
with two very obscure lateral lobes near the base, shaggy 
beneath? the lobes oyatq, taper-pointed, . retnqtfely;''.*^ 
equally serrated. FlowerB in copious, nodding* .ffaaggjf, 
branched clusters. Keys downy.— A very large tree* found 
on the high Alps of India, approaching the limits of perpe* 
tual snow in Sirmore and Kumaon. This very distinct 
species is one of the finest trees m the north of India. It 
would, no doubt, prove hardy irt this country, «hd if ' -la. much 
to be wished that it could be procured, 

17. Acer cultrat'um f the cur^e-keyed tnepl o iWallick, 
PL as. rar. 2. 4).— A large tree, native of the regions to- 
wards the Himalaya, in Kamaon and Srinaghur. 

18. Am caudatum, the long-pdinted mjqde ( Walli 
PL as. Wk % 4.)- —Native of the highest regions of Nepadi, 
towards domain Than, of Sinrtore, Ktunaon, and jSrinaghur, 
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If. Ae^ Ptdktekddes, th& Norway ample (linn. Sp-jri. 
14 %). $#*vm bea^-shimed, very srhoofb, Except at the 
axiUferffh© veifta; five-lobed, the lobes taper-pointed and 
diverging^ #i& » ftlW taper-pointed diverging teeth. Flowers 
hi loose, '»reOt» »Wfced corymbs. Keys smooth, diverging.— 
A fine tree, With very handsome glossy deep-gi n loaves, 
for the sohe tif trlriOh it is a great deal Cultivated. The 
Northern add midland parts of Europe, and the north of 
Asia, as far as the XJral chain, produce this species. In ttie 
Russian empire it passes from the state of a shrub, in the 
northern provinces, to that of a handsome tree with a trunk 
two feet thick, in the more southern districts. ltd wood is 
valued for turners' work ; from it's ascending sap a kind of' 
coarse sugar has been procured, in the same way ag from 
the A. saccharinum, in America. Two varieties are known 
to. gardeners ; one, the silver- striped, in which the leaves are 
slightly stained with white ; ana the other, the cut-leaved , 
in which the leaves are deeply and irregularly jagged. 
When the loot-stalks of the leaves are broken they exude a 
milky fluid. 

20. Acer saccharinum, the' sugar maple (Linn. Sp. pi. 
1496). Leave* heart-shaped, glaucous beneath, very smooth, 
except at the axillae or the veins ; live-lobed, the lobes 
taper-pointed, and very coarsely toothed. Flowers in nodding 
corymbs. Keys not much diverging. — From a little to the 
north of Saint Jean, in Canada, to the woods of Upper 
Virginia, and probably still farther South* this species 
prevails; and it forms a large portion of the vegeta- 
tion of Now Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire, sometimes becoming as much as eighty feet 
high. In the autumn the woods of those countries are 
dyed of a crimson hue, by the changing leaves of the sugar 
maple. The wood is hard, and has a satiny lustre, but it is 
readily attacked by insects, and is not of much value, ex- 
cept when its grain is accidentally waved, and then it is in 
request for the cabinet-makers. The younger Michaux 
states, that it may be at all times known from that of the 
red maple by a very simple test. If you pour a drop or two 
of solution of sulphate of iron upon the wood of the sugar 
maple, in a minute it becomes of a greenish cast while 
that of the rod maple becomes deep blue. The saccharine 
matter contained in its ascending sap is the principal cause 
of this species being in so much request. From this, 
obtained by tapping the trunk in the spring, during the 
space of six weeks, a very considerable quantity of a fine 
brown sugar is procured ; as much, it is said, as 33 lb. per 
tree. The sugar maple does not generally succeed very 
well iu England, where it is rarely seen ; and even when in 
health is not more than fifteen or sixteen feet high. 

21. Acer nigrum, the black sugar maple (Michaux, Arb. ii. 
p. 238, t. 16). — This plant is a native of similar situations 
with the last;, of which perhaps it is only a variety. It 
differs, however, in having leaves of a deeper green, whence 
its name black , with their base much more heart-shaped, 
and much more downy beneath. It appears to possess 
the properties of the sugar maple, but in a very inferior 
degree. 

22. Acer Lobelii, Lobel’s maple. ( Tenor e Carso Ftolanico , 
iv. 174). Leaves very slightly heart-shaped, imperfectly 
and irregularly toothed, divided into five shallow, abruptly- 
pointed lobes ; quite smooth beneath, except at the point, 
whence the principal veins radiate. Keys smooth, very 
much diverging. — -This is a large tree, in some respects not 

^unlike A. Platanoidcs, with a perpendicular trunk, and a 
handsome pyramidal head. It is found among the moun- 
tains in the north of the kingdom of Naples; at Avvoeata 
hear Mon to Vergine, Cerealto, Monte S. Angelo di Castel- 
lammare, &c. 

23 . Acer Mocarjm, Sir Charles Wagers maple (M- 
chrnx, Ft: Am. sept. ii. 253. A. dasycarpum, JViUd). Leaves 
truncated at the bkse, glaucous and smooth beneath, deeply 
diyidediuto ft vc jagged, tanei*-noint©d lobes. Flowers in thick 
clusters, without any petals. Keys large, green.— Found in 
most part* .of North America on the eastern side, where it 
is commonly called white maple . It groWs with, groat rabi- 
dity, especially on the banks of clear riyuttts with a gravelly 
bottom, and is perhaps one of the most ornamental of the 

t wins. It is extremely common in the plantations of all 
urope, where it is remarkable for thO deep crimson hue of 
its loaves in autumn. Jfts wood is light, and of little or no 
^.yidue except the tftgfier. It vs skid to feaUi(|xceUent 
charcoal for gunpowder. The height of this species often 
bears elo little prop&moh t6 its Other dimensions, thiit, ac- 


I and Alleghany*; '*$ fifteen feet in ciroumferenee ex 

! their trunk, without corresponding height The nursery* 
men usually call this species the cut-leaded scarlet mafii4. 

94. Acer rubnrni, the scarlet maple (Iditn. Sp. pi. 14%. 
A. eoccineum, Horth Leaves slightly hoart-shaped, glau- 
cous beneath, divided int^&bc$ft:three' coarsely -toothed and 
lobed segment|. Flowers blustered, with petals Keys small, 
red. — Tho deep-red colour of the flowers in the spring, and 
of the keys and leaves in autumn, have gnren rise to tlm 
namo of £hUf species, which is found, from Canada to Flo*- 
rida, jawing in swamps along with alders. With us ii is 
one or the first trees that put forth their blossoms in the 
spring; and it is delightfultp 8ec its slender branches 
teeming with rosy life in the beginning of March; When 
almost all Nature is elsewhere stilt. Its wood is far 
more valuable than that of the Acer eriocarpon ; it is not 
only constantly used by the Americans for articles of fur- 
niture, but is also in request lor the stocks of rifles,— for 
which, when it is what they call curled, its toughness ren- 
ders it well adapted. Two varieties of this species are cul- 
tivated in this country, under the names of A. coccineum 
and A. intermedium. % ■ 

25. Acer circinattm, the curled maple (Fursk, FI. Am. 
sept. i. 267). Leaves deeply cordate, roundish, divided into 
seven shallow, sharp-pointed, serrated lobes. Flowers in 
few-flowered corymbs. — On the north-west coast of North 
America this grows in Company with A, macrophyllum. It 
is a small, scrubby, worthless tree. Specimens of it are 
growing in the garden of the Horticultural Society of London. 

Besides the foregoing, the following are mentioned by 
botanical writers, but little is known of them. 

26. A. hybridum (Bose, Diet. A gr. 5.251). Origin un- 
known .'cultivated in France? 

27. A. obtusi/alium (FI. Greoea, t. 361). Found on the 
Sph&ciote mountains of Greece. 

28. A. ibericum (Bieb. FI. Taur. Cauc.J. A small tree, 
like A. monspessulanunv : found in Iberia. 

29. A. dhsectwn (Thuiib. Jap, 160.) 

30. A. japonicum (lb. p. 161.) 

3 1 . A. palmatum (lb. t c.J All natives of 

32. A. septcmlohum (lb. p. 162.) Japan. 

33. A.pictum (lb. p. 162.) 

34. A. trifldum (lb. p. 163.) 

For A. Negundo, see Negundo. 

Cultivation . — The hardy maples, which are the only 
kinds of any importance in this country, are all increased 
either by seeds or layers. Tho European species readily 
yield their keys, which should.be gathered when fully ripe, 
and immediately buried in heaps of river sand, where they 
may remain till the following February ; they may then be 
sown in beds, rather thinly, and, when one year old, should 
be transplanted and treated like other forest trees. They 
ought never to be headed back, as oaks and Spanish chest- 
nuts are. From layers they alt make excellent plants 
very rapidly. They are occasionally budded upon the 
common sycamore, but this mode is little practise in Eng- 
land. 

ACERINEJK, a tribe of plants comprehending only 
the maples (see Acer) and the ash-leaved maples (see 
N round o) . They belong to the Poly petalous division of the 
Dicotyledonous class, and are related to TiHacea*, or the Lin- 
den tribe : they are also akin to a tribe of tropical plants called 
Malpighi acca j , which see. They are known — 1 . by their 
flowers being what is called unsymmetrical, that is, not 
having the various parts agreeing in number : for instance, 
while the calyx and corolla arc divided each into live parts, 
there are seven, eight, or nine stamens, and three divisions 
of the pistillum — 2. by then, stamens being Lypogynous, 
and inserted upon a disk — 3. by their winged fruit, or keys 
—and, 4. by their petals having no appendages upon them. 
The species are all trees or shrubs, with opposite stalked 
exstipulate leaves, and are found exclusively in the north of 
Europe, Asia, America, and India. A sweet, mucilaginous 
sap is common in these plants, from which sugar can be 
manufactured, 

Charactrii, 

Flowers either unisexual '(I) or bisexual (5). Calyx and 
corolla (1) e<jual in the number of their parts, with an im- 
bricated activation ; the corolla sometimes absent. Petals 
(4) without appendages ; stamens (3) hypogynous, inserted 
upoh a disk (2.6), which arises from below the pistillum, not 
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freeing m ittrtber divisions of (bo calyx and 

corolla, : ‘.each lobe barib| ^ ^ng 









at its back. /Style olio. Stigmata two. Fruit (7) formed of 
two samara, or keys, with loifg Wings at their back, each 
containing one cell and one erect abed (8). Embryo (9) 
curved, with leafy, shrivelled Cotyledons, and no albumen. 
Trees or shrubs, with opposite leaves, without stipula?. 

ACETATE, a salt resulting from the combination of the 
acetic acid earthy, metallic, or vegeto- 

alkaline base. The acetates are prepared in different modes, 
according to choumstances ; and indeed the same acetate 
may frequently be made by \arious processes. The acetat© 
of soda, which is an alkaline acetate, may be formed, though 
not advantageously, by single affinity, or saturating the acid 
with the caustic soda : the acetate of lime, an earthy acetate, 
is easily procured bv single elective affinity and decomposi- 
tion, as when carbonate of limo (chalk) is added to the acid 
as long as it Will dissolve ; and the acetate of zinc, which is a 
metallic acetate, may be obtained by mixing a solution of 
acetate of lead with one of sulphate of zinc : in this case 
acetate of zinc is produced by double elective affinity and 
decomposition. All acetates, and indeed all salts whatever, 
are the result cither of single, tingle elective, or double elec- 
tive affinity. 

It follows, from what lias been stated, that the acetates 
may be divided into four classes, — namely, the alkaline, 
earthy, metallic, and vegeto-alkalinc acetates; as an exam- 
ple of each, and in the order mentioned, the following may 
be enumerated .-T-acetate of soda, lime, lead, and morphia. 

Although ^ the Classes of acetates possess some properties 
in common, yet, from the very different nature of their bases, 
it can hardly be expected that the points of agreement 
should be numerous. Thus, the acetate of ammonia is eva- 
por&ble by heat, Whilst the other alkaline acetates are not 
merely decomposed at a high temperature, but the acid itself 
undergoes this change, and "its carbon and oxygen, or a 
portion of them, recombine so as to form carbonic acid ; and 
some acetates, that of soda for example, are converted by ! 
heat into carbonates. Many of the earthy acetates suffer 
similar changes ; thus, the acetate of lime is reduced by heat 
to a carbonate, but if the heat belong continued, and stronger 
than required for the formation of the carbonic acid, the car- 
bonic atad is subsequently expelled, and pure lime remains 
instead of the carbonate. 

Some of the metallic acetates, when subjected to distilla- 
tion at a high temperature, yield a large portion of acetic 
acid of considerable purity. This is the case with the acetate 
of tflvef/and also with that of copper, after it baa been re- 
distilled. But there are other metallic acetates — as the acetate 
of lead and of zinc — which, besides acetic acid, furnish a 
peculiar volatile inflammable fluid called pyro-acetic spirit: 
this is derivt^^ frpm the decomposition of a part of the acetic 
acid, and the jfecomhination of its elements in different pro- 
portions. In general (hose acetates wliich are easily decom- 
posed give most acetic acid and least pyro-acetic spirit, and 
vicoversd, . }; -M0y ' 

In the retort in which the metallic acetates are decomposed 
by heat during distillation, their bases, in someimtnnces, 
remain in the metallic state; This happens with the acetatcs 
of copper, lead, gnd silver ; wbil© the acetates ofirpU t manga- 
nesu^imd zinc leave the bases in the fortn of o:&a#pfe both 
citoes the msidtie is mixed with charcoal, which results from 
the deeomj^^ioit of a portion of the acetic acid Jjaiii, derived ; 
Urom the stoU source, there are evolved carmpk acid gas, 
aiid caibUmtted gas. T ' 

The vegete-elkaline acetates, such as those of moiphii, 
jjuina, &c., me decomposed and totally dissipated when ex- 
posed to heat in open vessels. As the affinity existing be- 
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twehn bases it combines 

: ixlnit-wb^ riuhe by • #iib more powerful 

acids. Qtt illj %Cums(ahce Spends fee preparation of 
acetic ©teid fee® sonfe soda and 

lime, hy (The atetiefo of sulphuric ^|d (oil (^ vitriol). Tins 
stronger acid unites with tife 
acid, which is condensed ia jprojper receivers. 
w Although most acetates are artiMal pr6dm%,fyet the 


acetate of potash exists in the sap of some plants. The ace- 
tates are, with few exceptions, readily soluble in water, and 
many of them are easily crystallized : are ft very import- 

ant class of compounds ; some of them , as drea^ noticed, are 
used in the preparation of acetic qpiu. The acetate of alumina 
and the acetate of iron are largely employed by ealico- 
pripters ; and many of the metiUic aoetaKswe used also bv 
them, and by dyers and colour-maketi. 

ACETIC ACID. This acid, sometimes called also 
acetous acid, is the sour part of vinegar, and that tbyriiich 
its peculiar and valuable properties are owing. Vinegar, in 
whatever way made, is, m fact, dilute acetic acid, miked with 
colouring matter, and sdmo slight impurities. Acetic acid, 
as will presently be more particularly mentioned, is a com- 
pound of the elements oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon ; those 
bodies, however, cannot be made to combine by direct che- 
mical action, but. must be separated from previous combi- 
nation, either by the agency of fermentation or the action of 
heat, and they then re-comhiq© to form the acid in question. 

The acetic acid exists in th© juice of some plants, as will 
be shown when the chemistry of Vegetable substances is 
treated of; at present it is to be considered as procured,— 
first, by the fermentation of saccharine or sugary matter 
secondly, by the action of heat upon wood ; the product of the 
former constituting vinegar, and of the latter, what was 
formerly called py roligneous acid, but which is now largely 
employed, when purified, for most of the purposes to which 
vinegar is applied. 

It is well known that, when certain vegetable juices which 
i contain much sugar, such as that of the grape, are fer- 
mented, the first operation, if the heat be not too great, is 
that of causing the decomposition of the sugar, and the re- 
combination of its elements, so as to form carbonic acid, or 
fixed air, most of which escapes in the state of gas; and 
alcohol, or spirit of wine, the greater part of which remains 
with the fermented juice : this is called the vinous fermenta- 
tion, the product being wine. Now sugar is a compound of 
three elements, which also form spirit of wine or alcohol,— 
viz. oxygen, carbon, and hydrogen and while a portion of 
the two former unite to yield the carbonic acid, a part of 
the three combine to form alcohol or spirit of wine. 

When the fermentation proceeds further, as it is apt to 
do with very weak wines, if exposed to air, and a higher tom 
peraturfc than that at which they were produced, a new 
arrangement of the oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, which 
form the alcohol or spirit, again takes place, and it is con- 
verted by ibis into vinegar, or, in other words, the acetous 
fermentation is produced. There can be scarcely a doubt 
that vinegar, as its name implies, was first procured, and 
most probably by accident, from the passage of the vinous 
into the acetous fomentation ; and, in fact, it is now usually 
prepared iri wine countries, by exposing the wine in casks to 
the action of the air, at a temperature of about 76° of Fah- 
renheit’s thonnometor. 

In this country vinegar is procured from an infusion of 
malt, termed wort , which is fermented in tlie usual way. It is 
then put into barrels, which are arranged in stoves, with (heir 
bungs out, and kept in a temperature of about 84 a of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer. At this heat, which is ccmsiderably 
higher than that required for the vinous fermentation, car^onfe 
acid is produced, which escapes as in the vinous fermenta- 
tion ; while a part of the oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon of the 
sugar Of the malt unite to form vinegor^or acetic acj$U ; 

Vinegar thus procured is a well-known reddifh brown- 
colottrea liquid ; its smell is rather, pleasant and refreshing, 
arid its taste is 4istihbtiy, but not mteipbly sour. Tlie 
strongest roakyinepar is ferme^hy ®e®aker Na 24, and 
is calculated to contain 5 por cent, of iceal acotic acid ; tho 
manufacturer w allowed to mix part of 

its ynm^lkioretore, is 

not pure ac$fe a$ d, iM ^ 
acid, unfeh cqlour- 

pot^esse© tiie powei* wf acnls to redden 
bluecolours; it combines with the alkalis, earths 
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and metallic oxi des to foj 
some of , 

used both in the arte and dtoffimtie. 

Vinegar is purified ftwafbc sultffiuricaeid «3ad 
matter bjr distUiatio^ but »it» smell and taste are &en 1 ess 
^ it is colourles4t it cannot be conve- 

Cruentty or econoraieally employed for the chemical pdrpdsos 
to which purer and stronger acetic acid is applied ; not only 
on account ofits weakness, but because themuoilage, which 
rises: with it id distillation, renders thd salts formed ,wiih; it 
extremely difficult to purify. When vinegar 1 is ^exposed to 
a lo# temperature, it is principally the watery pqrt wlpbh 
freezes ; and, althouglv the thud portion is thus rehddre$ 
stronger, it is unlit, on acoount of the pretence of the cblodfif 
ing matter and sulphuric acid, for $|ef as acetic acid»* ^ : 

Th e stfciond mdthc^^of ctottonirig 'IKw dcifi*;by heating 
wood, as the. dried branches ofctrcos, tohoflowimp cylinders, 
with a proper arrangement of 'c'0cidr4' or ^riaensers a$d re-*: 
ceivers. ; P '• 
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lotir, has a strong burhf acid swell, is Very sour to the taste, 
and acts strongly on v%etable blue colours. It contains a 
quantity of tar and oily matter,; from these itds purified, in a 
considerable degree, by redisJiUhrion, but it if still very im- 
pure. It is then to be mixed; “With chalk or with lime ; apd 
when saturated, so as to be; everted into acetate oflime,tho ; 
solution is evaporated to dry ness, and then it is what is termed 
pyrolignito of lime ; but it is, In fork, an impure acetate 8f 
that earth. '•* ^ ^ 

In order to render the acetic acid sufficiently pure, or 
rather to obtain an acetate lit for that purpose, the pyrol ig- 
nite of lime is dissolved ip, water, and there is added to it a 
sufficient- quantity of sulphate of soda (Glauber's salt) also 
dissolved. Owing to the greater affinity existing between the 
sulphuric acid contained in the sulphate of soda, and the lime, 
contained in the acetate or pyrohgiiite, they combine ; and 
the sulphate of lime formed being very sparingly dissolved by 
the water, it is precipitated in the state of a bulky powder : the 
soda of the sulphate then unites with the acetic acid of the 
acetate of lime, and the salt which they form is acetate of 
soda. This is readily dissolved by the water, and by proper 
evaporation crystals are obtained, which, by re-dissolving in 
water and again crystallizing, may be rendered much purer. 
Hut if the salt should he still impure, it must he heated 
pretty strongly in an iron vessel.. If the operation bo care- 
fully conducted, the impurity only of the acetate of soda is 
decomposed by the action of the heat ; it is then to he again 
dissolved in water, and crystallized, and the crystals, after 
being once more pretty strongly heated to deprive them of 
their water, give an acetate of soda fit for use, and yielding 
pure acetic acid in a mode which we shall now describe. 

Reduce seventeen parts of dried acetate of soda to coarse 
powder, and put it into a glass retort; upon this pour gra- 
dually ten parts of sulphuric acid, and subject the mixture 
to slow distillation in a sand heat. By the mutual action 
of these substances, the sulphuric acid, on account of the 
greater affinity existing between it and the soda of the ace- 
tate, than between the soda and the acetic acid, combines 
with the former and releases the latter, which comes over in 
the form of vapour, and is to be condensed in a glass re- 
ceiver. In the retort there remains sulphate of soda, which 
is to be dissolved out and retained for a future operation, with 
pyrolignite of lime. 

The acetic acid thus procured has the following properties : 

It is fluid and colourless, its itoiell *$ exceedingly hungeiit, 
Ittrd its taste very acrid and sour ; if applied to the skin ft oc- 
casions smarting, and even raises blisters sipon it, When 
heated, the vapour which rise* frdto It tak^-^ : *mvi|||^ 
taper is exposed to it At about 4^ of Ftdir^ i poriion of 
this acid becotoes splid and toofe into hcautif|Pg^^ls ;• 
these contain no sulphurous aiid, even though tbo priiduct 
should not lia^ been re-distilled ; but a porSm W sulp hur- 
' ous 'acid; formed during distil.Utio n / b* of 

a part of the sulphuric acid, remains witb ^e?hnci7sta^^e(l 
acid, from which it may be separated;!^ 
small quantity of deutoxtde of lead (red lead) and redistil- 
lation. The crystal* of azotic acid mbit at a little below 
6.0° of Fahr. ;< add $He> Specific gmritj of the solution at (>0 o ii 
Fahr., is 1 .00296, wat# beii^g 1, cr^allixed ^aeerid ; ; ^ 

acid is Homotixngft called radical* vinegar and aoeria 

acid. : ■ Vv: ; . 'S*' A Sv'/* <y.'" 
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one equivalent or atom of a<^- afcid 'i|M * : 
— 4o do. water t Ai 

^ujvalej»<! Or *toHjic weight 60 

Aofetic acid may jlso h^-ilipaed fiy Hie mete letion of 
heat upon the Iritui«ehHe ofjcdhper. ^r. iw it' k eoinetimes 
called* though improperly t ih$Htied verdigris. Tito acetate 
of copper is first tolto dried, so as to expel the greater pail; 

I of the water of cr> stallization, and jtlibn subjectodto a preRv 
' strong heat, m an earthen origUs^^ 
is to be properly adapted. , The iheat decomposejp'tlie salt, 
and the copper remains tli^. of ldaek nr 

peroxide, - The acid whfcfirst pkvoi!m^lidt$ a greitmish tint- 
owing to the admixture of some peroxide copper ; it must 
be rendered free from this,, by redistillation. 'J’hift acid, 
^though not quite so strong as that 
pyocoss, is, however, still more concentrated than that, re- 
oiiired for gcuieri|,vUfiO. The following- is ^good process 
for obtaining acetic acid, of sufficient strength for most i>ur- 
poses ;.r— 

Put into a glass retort 12 ounces of iky crystals of acetate 
of soda, and pour #pon it 4£ ounces of sulphqrin $xM f pre- 
viously mixed with an equad weig^itvof w^ater ; re- 

cciver ls adapted, distil, cither by ^he heat of an Argamls 
1 atop, or of a sand heat ; about 14 outwfes of acetic acid of 
specific gravity, 1.046 will be obtained, containing nearly 30 
per cent, of real acetic acid. 

The uses to which acetic acid, in tlie state of vinegar, is 
applied a^p too well known to require notice ; in the form of 
pyroligneous acid it is employed to preserve meat, and to im- 
part to it the smoky fiavmir usually obtained by dry ing. 
Pure acetic, acid is used in chemical researches, an<i«s]»cci - 
ally for preparing various acetates. In a less pure state it 


is employed in the arts for prepai’ing acetate car spgar of 
lead, acetate of copper or verdigris, and 


lari 


opper or verdigris, and acetate of alumina, 
used by calico printers us a mordant. ^ . 

CH.li'A, one of the ancient groat divisions of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, now the Morea, extending from the river Loris- 
sus, near Cape Araxus, along the coast of t^e Corinthian 
Bay (Gulf of Lepanto), as far east as the small tort'itory of 
S icy on, \yhicli ^po rated ' it* from that of (Jprtotto The 
Sythas, a petty stream, separaUxl Acha>a fi^pm Sicyqnia. 
The greatest length, in a straight line between llto wcstorti 
and eastern bou mlartok^ is about : sixty-ftve toglirto miles. 
The breadth of the pSrovince varies irregularly frony about 
twelve to twenty miles. Being, for the most part, pnly a 
nartw slip between the Arcadian mountains and. tfo sea, 
the courses of the numerous streams that flow into the 
Corinthian Gulf are short; and many of them are quite drw 
in summer. ''■[ ' T . V . 

This province contains many defiles and motiii tain- 
passes formed by branches of the great Arcad?ati ridge, 
which, in some parts, rundown to the CortotUian Gulf. 
The coast is generally low', and lias few good ports. v 

Before this country was occupied by the. Adiiei. it was 
called Ai^ialos, 'afterwards. Ionia, and somoriines .ligiafciavi 
Ionia, winch probably means no mom than ‘ Ionia on tno 
sea-epast it then contained twelve cities or. xtatos. Thfc 
samdv number of political divisions subsisted pnder tlve 
Acluasi in the tune of Herodotus, and retai tied. tboiJc napies 
umfe R^iuan dominion ; at present Patl®, tto>V Patras, 
sitdktbd on the coast, about six miles froto the «mtrance of 
tho gulf of Corinth, is thq on^y Achman town that maintains 
any tov^riance. The very sites of sotne "of them am, at 
least, v «o1itt)iful or unknown. Vostitza is probably tlie au- 
cient. AJgium, where the states of Acliaca used to meet. 
Helice, ortfldm coast, was destroyed by an eartlujuake, ac- 
f ^ompaniert % an irruption of the sea, h.c. 37 ->. [Pau^mm\ 
7. chap, 24 J Bum, at thd same time, was so. violently 
t*. that tlie old stetoes in Ihe temples were destroy ed, and 
ly thosg peraons esomed who happened to bo absent from 
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fetr 'l^its- si^niinWtikm, 

.. tlitJ Achaean feagh# 
m idviftee of Aoha3aZ|0^^b« 
^themGreece^™* 
ikoafnania. Btfeft . ..^ t 

limits of RieRdfeifei ^o#|0eff H o : f ; 

Wwfejioiis, uptown; ;T^i^^StofetUs 
nw'thern. eDtrattco of the Atifiipiitciot .Gulf (Gulf 
eommmuorate Uis yjt0toty at Actiunb is included 
vineo of -Aii&fefc* m of Tacitus. (AmahM 

The s 4ow#$ g€fti^rs4liy pi'es^od their own intehfel si 
• the Wuiiii»|iiU power was p*tt W 

■ richer citizei^i,./.;.^\ • . ' ; • % . ...._ 

'Aehfea was also cart^ tita^o of the £oi*th*wStem pbt r 

«fe iiie • . -i^aople of the eastern ai$ south-ea*ftem ptirt 

©fthh clue# cities in their domi- 
- ‘ (the capital of Agamem- 

'.' n^u») 'island of Aigina. Among 

tfo:;‘f^?W©l , s. •$! cif Troy, Actum are 
.mentioned as W$l as Hellenes; the la, tier name, in course 
Of time, prev^CW so iar as to become tho characteristic 
natne of atl t^Ljpeople whom we call Greek. From c <pu- 
\VMi Strabo and P&nsanias, we$nfer that the 
Achfei (ferric from Thessaly , and that, at the time .of the 
warfeTro^^ to Homers they were the 

ruling naSfen in a Jargtv^part of the Peloponnesus, &hd the 
chief pfepfe 'ip;, the •war^hgainst^roy. The (fermions of 
A gamemnon fe»$prifed the^vhole^uuto, afterwards called 
Aehaj^ Vfeb then Wft* probably peoplSt/by lonians. 

Thb old tigditiori, ais-rhontiShed hv Pausanias (viv I), fe, 
tbftt'Archander (feeder men) and Arcbiteles (l«fideirSbf 
bands) came to Argos from Phthia (otherwise called ftithio* 
tie) and married two daughtefe of Dana us King of Argos. 
From this time the name of Achad prevailed in the Pelo- 
ponnmis as a g&fcral name.-. though Homer also speaks of 
Argon and patiaij; the lasiiiattte ciearlv havmg bFelerence 
hfthe aheient dy nasty or rpyalfamily of Argos. The menu- 
iiig story is, that a trad&i? prevailed that Argos and 

Mycehm.were, at a period before the war of Troy, occupied 
v by #rom . Pkthioti s, and the prevalence of the 

tiahi^ A^sdI is to he attributed to the warlike character of 
this p&ppjio/ According to the Odyssey we find the Achad 
also ■Jn:lC||ca. 

.Bigiit'^^bars • after thft-rwar of Troy (n.c. 1104). a fresh 
f bn rid of invaders from the north, the Dorians, .drove the 
Acheei from Laconia and Argolis. Those who did not 
leave the country became un inferior caste, and entered 
. into iWsCd^tfcm 'ft oonuuered people ; hut a large part 
' . • JEgialeian.|ohiak and expelled the lonians. 
FVom this date tho name of Acheea was given to that pro- 
vince. / f:S^f ■ ■ ■ ... il '% v#:’vife , ' : : . > 

Tim hifttory of the Aehstoaiis forms an inconsiderable part 
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history of Greece till about n.c. 261. Dur- 
,„, 0 Jon of Greece by the Persians, they took no 

»hal*e an, the battles of Marathon, JSalamis, and Flatten ; 
; '^br ? during the long war of twehtydioven years, did they 
take ahything more than ft kind of forced paal in this pro- 
hetween Athens atid S])artu. At the 


ent of this war (u.c. 431), they were?, with the 
dp Sf Pell6ne, neutral ; hut afterwards favoured the 
ipian interest, in compliance with the general ised 
lihi tHo > The cause of their taking 

r .^ _^|e!nm^,;a|®nr8,of Greece may probably have 

been the want if fni(^ among the twelve little states ; for 
though they acknbwlddged a common origin, and had a kind 
of connexion, they geem riot to have had any complete 
federal system. a Yet they l^ftbly attained, at m. early 
period, a considerable degree bf prosperity and infcerjM j|do3 
|>oliey,forwc find tbatthe A^iieana founded severa|||ourish- 

>i^:|||pie8;.ih Southern Italy t ahd the. polit^IhfiSp^ldns ' 
^ preferable to those of most slate#, ftlil Were 

Vfts a model. ■ / • ; • 

| ibe, struggles of the Southern Gre^cs^kgainst 

■ tbe Achmans s^^^d to , 

remain all weak spectatonj of a ecmtost j 

v.*--;. v .itk . w to engage, they became, the #rey ff 

victorious ^ suffered under the 
iti tlm evUs dr oJtftrehy imd oiyll war. Some ci^s - #re ; 

' • :*•■ ' ■' ’ . ■ ■ ' • 
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gafr^ons of Demetrius anc, 
r of Antigonuft Gpnata# 
vywotlld. t)e little in the 
% attract attention, were 
oh tose out of those discord- 


ffcndt ferth ^ ^ 

apiFelemenw., , . .._. . . 4 ... 

■ . .Pour of -• AeraBQ„,,. T>ytyie* - Patrib, : ' 

Tjitmd, and Phftrm CgolytuAi^^. ^ s^i^dLig di^eulties 
in tyhi(ih An%onus GonabMi, KJhg of l^g^%ia, waH in- 
viiJ^^rmed a fmioh feF mutgai profeoifcmm ii.tj. 283 r> Pi ve 
years aftomirds ^giutn mected m andBura killed 

its Ij iupt, wHfch .mm^d Tocass whb was then 

■^'rant of the neighbouring toWnjpr Ceryneia, to surrender 
s authority, and save his life. These tjAr^© joined 
% new league. ' : delivered 

jyon. which was not an A^amn^t##n, brought it over to 
the 1 ‘onfedemcyiof wlil|& to; ;^et himself elected 

head; ^In 24’3, lmving' ; .‘iif<#a 0 ded in driving the MigJedo- 
niari fattison out of th^|pmg'!baM of Cophth, which is the 
key or Soutliern^ ^ GreeiC^ia hyWn also itped tlte league. 
Megara, Epidaurus, unaSTrtnzen, followed soon aflej*. .stor 
object is not to write the history of tt\e leatpie, but to shcisv 
liow it gradual^ rose to tlierelbuC, refer to 

the article Aiy^rvsi;dbr the evep^is belongiiiig .to : his period. 
In4he year^c. 2O8f Bv^ 0 Hir 8 tlie death of Aratus, 

Plfikip^men was eled^'' ; i|^iwii: Of-, the confwleracy, to 
!. whifCh M%ave a new life by ; ft^tivity . and wisdom (see 

PWITlopikmen). As,t^b Eoiri^Si bio now humbled Philip lL 
of Macedonia (u.c. i $7)* aud^eduoi^l him to the rank .of a 
dependent king, it vris tliei| policy to Weaken the po wer of 
the confederatidri.und this wftg easily effected by the Roman 
and anti-Koman parties, which had been for some time 
growing up in the Greek cities. In 191, however, Sparta 
became a member of the A clifeftift Teague, and the design of 
its loaders was to include all the Peloponnesus within its 
limits. After the death Oj^^lulo}iibmen' (».c. 183) the 
Homan party grew still stringer udder the inlluence of 
Callicrates, and the league regained, in appearance at least, 
on the side of tho Homans in their final struggle with Per- 
seus, king of Macedonia, which ended in the defeat arid 
death of the monarch (B.cvifiS). The ' influence of (With 
crates was now almost supreme, and, so tar from opposing, 
he urged the Homans to demand 1000 of the noblest 
Aehmarift to be sent to Home to answer for flfeir conduct in 
the late war. Call i« Tales ft rid his party had named mom 


than 1 0(H), of whose guilt, ! 


no proof was adduced ; 


life only obj ect, was . ’ to party of his opponcm t 

Lycortus. Among the accused who were sent to Rome, 
and there detained for seventeen years, was the historian 
Polybius, the son of Lyeortas, arid the sU'ongest support of 
his father s party. 

The last war of the league was with Sparta, which was 
brought about (160 u.c.) through the influence of Critolaus, 
one of those who had been detained at Home, This, which 
the Romans chose to consider os a kind of attack on tiioui- 
selves, jpined to the coiitumaciou s tV(‘atm en t of the Roman 
commissfuneife at Oorinilb Vhich will . be presently men- 
tioned, > induced the to send L, Mummius to 

chastise the fltter man for the purpose 

could not have been found* The treatment of the Roman 
commissioners did mbt ^ to soften tlig ferocity of their 

he^rbarian mu a a a™.,. ». \ ^ ^ 

Mummiui 
to the 


opponent Tim A#a?an general Dicetts met 
on the isthmus o4‘ Gorintli, and fell an easy prey • 
oman general* \ylio t afeer the battfej! burned Connfh 
to the ground (u.c. 14j 6). Mummius and ten other senators 
tlifen chat^ c d Greecb ^mto province of Atfefea, 

leaving, however, to certain cities, such as Athens, Delphi, 
& 0 ,, tub rank o^fece tuwiis. * Corinth afterwards received a 

^ thash. J^ho. study the history of civil polity; it is a 
matter of some iftterest to trace 'thelfexmatmn^f ii^riiiive 
systems, or those hy Whicli^a numhef of ^ 

(jertain general purposes, while .. ^ 80ve * ' 

' ottfe^ which fe the sove- : , . 

' The such ftJ4s wia u » . 

ami a mdy ipter^jurse between 
;3 ^A secondly, 

,s w(^ferexgn slates, by means of 
’ -hody* •;• Defence . 

^.i|.^hd'df. : the Ipaain objects of 
is* ;»bric|ly peaking, 


reignty exQftptlhat j 

is^o^bld— to .. . 
all the slates, ft^| 
toteilitale ail 
the sifefti 
against I 
' sgch^ft’umfevl 

"t m 

n i^‘ 




reciau states presents us with many 



c^amxilo^ of r kin4v< 

'.•:>.ytn6re familiar to the '00^, 

however, our infpnrmtiori ^ complete, nor . 
precise. We sbaU endeavqitU: to state What is knpf^ii in rki 
i brief a way a* possible. 

..: J :r Each state hail wi %qual political rank, retained its inter- 
vtol regulations, anfi its cc^^ weights, 
khow^>w^^ai^ime* r - 

weights. aad^ea|^;w^^ 
tipiformj; We are speaking of the teagup 
ite^mptetest states The urdbory general ftasmpWieft 
heldtwied a year at ^Egitim (aftemams at 
deliberated for throe 




tneet at other places. as.^for irti 
fpring 

public InnOtienlbieaRf^re cj 
the bon federation, was then 
or master of the horse, who 
functionaries called demiur^ 

tiohj in the time of AratUs r - T _. ,-. _ __ 

the league thiay hiid two stratc^gimd a secretary, as the 
cornels ;• .tot,, inh.c. 256, after tweniiy-five 
years' experience, it Wf»$ found that one head was better 
than two;"' The strate|fos appears to hfye hben elected for a 
single year, atid not to have h^on ^eligible till he had 
been one year out of office.- viWAhd that iki^^^e<f the 
office of strategos seventeen times in thirty*®bii , e;;3pilrs f and 
Fbilopoemen vvos elected eig%l times in twenty-four f&dja.f' 
Marcus of Ceryneia was 'In*^ fi^f$ote strategos. If the 
strategos died in office, Hns predecessor assumed the fuhbj 
, lions till t he legal meeting of the congress. The functions of 
the ten deiniurgi we am not able to state satisfactorily ; they 
probably possessed the legal right to summon and preside 
in the ordinary meetings ; and certainly they must have pro- 
pored the business which was to he so summarily despatched 
m three days. It. seems that they had the power, within 
some limits, of referring matters to {ho public body or not, 
according to a majority of votes in then- own body : they 
were, in fact, a committee, having a kind of initiatory 
(Liv. xxxii. 22). It may be asked how was the general 
council composed, particularly after the League comprised 
within itself so many states? Did the states send deputies? 
Had they, in fact, a representative government ? It is diffi- 
cult to answer this question, though” we are inclined to think 
there was no strict system Of representation. The short 
time for discussion, the two ;^early mootings; the general 
.■.character of Greek democracy, Oft well as most passages in 
which the congress is spoken off-load us to infer that this 
deliberative body consisted of every citizen of the confede- 
rate states who chose to attend. That this, however, could 
only be the case with the wealthier class, and that the poor 
could not attend to such business so far from home, must, 
be sell-evident. It is also certain that, on extraordinary oc- 
casions, a. much larger number of men assembled than was 
usual when things wore going bn in a more regular course. 
We read of one special instance ( Pol y b . xxxvii. 4) when 
the Roman commissioners wei« ^ of the con gross, 
then sitting at Corinth, with sCoyn (b.C. 147) ; ami Polybius 
adds, by w ay of explaiiatiom ^lbr {hero was assembled a 
number of tho working class, and of those who followed 
mechanical occupations, greater than on any former oc- 
casion/ As Corinth, howevnr, Was one of ^ 
factoring towns of Greec0, ; and the Working class occupied 
a higher station there than those in ihost ©tteS^iwce^ 

* it is possible that the regular meeting was disturbed by 
a body of intmders, as we sometuBes havc seen at our $wn 
elections. We are, however, incUh^d , to adopt the opinion 
cf there being no represehtatife '*tem in the Acbeean 
-'-ALTiMEIi^r ‘ m that 

S Eumones offered the cw*gres«, then aitiinf at ^Meg^polis, 

’ a’large sum of nu^iey, that they might, vnth^ in^t of 
it, pay the^expeng^s -attended the congim** 

this would imply4)b^ was in sorm way 

■ but hm we hhd6^ake; fa My, Thd'oftei hf 1 



b',#.-.lSicyon.;^:^® 

V vernal equiiK^fl 
$trat#go$t or -.Mp' 
pi 0fapjp(& 
rank, and ten 
was the time;i 
tSJtrthe earlier t 


WaB rejwwjm, vwik umvwia (.^iach^wi 

though curibus to the icliolar, are tbo/litf 
mi alible hor&— [Sec &oh/hiw t Book if ‘ 
v. Translation); 
versed 0% 

StaatsaUi 
AO 
and 

, Fironch exi 


^Ifeed ' to 



igar i n this 
|i{jj c <rtm» i ytO 1 ,' ' Isfc cii 

t . . 

pound, 

been somewhat of & ^visionary,' <m 
be^root ai| / one of the most bpuhtifed Ji 
■divine irmniflcenco had awarded h> tnai|» up 
He affirmed that not only eug^. <couliir%^:- 
beet-root, but to]>acco, molajsscia, ccHfe, non, 

E v and beer. ' * The IStitdt© of ‘rarii/ in l$$0, gave 
baitl the honour of a vote of thanks ; but after a serie# 
pf careful experiments they reported : that 
so unsatisfactory’, that it^wdftld be 'unwwl^O t ; eiS^Mh' any * 
manufacture^ of sugar from’ l»eeti v.jjut. 't ' v ' 
succeeded in ibrn|^gv an imperial manufectory of Ougar' at l 
RamljouiJkt, whOh his decrees of* 

produce of the West Indies. Tlie sugar m^te rft home was 
sold at a 'great price ; m\d, cmisequ^ntly,. ’iHter.the peape, 
when foreign sum was once mote mteoduce$ 0 <feea|meitta 
put an end to .tli© ’ beet-roofc'%tabl^mdhte.;'^S^ • 

m^t'^ittf'^Franec^^however, (diose ft ; fS:'" myy: hi,gh ahties upon 
thh sugars of Eugk^h colonies to pmtedf those of Martinique, 
GuadaYoupo, asia Bburlx>ny vm^ tex upon English colo 

nial sugar, being now 95 frauds the 1 00 kitp^ammes, or about 
half a franc per ptiund, amounts to a prCpbition. The beet 
root manifacturer therefore!, Was revived, and is n^W tloitriHh- 
ing. lor flie sugar so prod&ed pays no duty whaWor. ’In 
plain words, the manuf&li^ ftio 

people of' France are compelled IsmjprV^ar sugar 'instead 
of cheap. Sugar in that Country i» buly conaumeff by tlie 
wealthy. The average yearly : consumption -^00^^ 
France is 4 lbs. for each individual of title, in 

the United Kingdom it i»‘ 20 11& v'Tte expe<nhl|^ft:'W£(k , !li. ■ . 
Aehard formed of the blessings ^rhiclt the beet-iootwap to 
produce have not therefore beCit rcalized. IIw phm; v ,|pco i 
all .other plans for raising ati article at . 

be' obtained better and: cheaper. 

the effect of keeping the great body &upplied f , 

that a few might thrive by a tuimopdly^ : fi; 

ACHELO'US , ■ , 

is the largest stream, ' |«pGij^riy w*i& > "' v 

considered imvigabie'^||»ii|^ii: '^&s,aa :far 
ruins of which town, if ;Fou^ue^tilei'"ar0; 'ahphf ' ay 
mite and a half south ■ st ; ' 
Achelous rises in the tefty naouht^h- m 
wliich is the back-fei^ of ondv after ffow{ng 
through a very ; v the ^ i&d or 

Acainania. Here it v diseli argea itsdf into 'tb^^sea ; in 
ancient times having near its outlet the town ^vEniad^- 
Its general course is from north fo south, dnd its length 
may be from 120 to 140 miles. In the tinie of Thucydides 
(b.c. 431) tlm lower waters of the Achetehs 
as belonging to Acamauia; bufkt p later this river 

formed a boundary between Acnmania and^ 
time when the present king of Belgium; 
offer of the sovereignty of Greece hron^^| 
powers, this river was intended to 

boundary of the new slate, as ftur ^ ;^<jiur itK5 
from'.’wtech it stnick e#terar4|^rpdgh;t^^ ; 

but . tite limits of Greece, |pis ;; how ; 'tihderaiibdd, • Will . be . 
removed farther north, and dete,rmined M a niuhuJK 
mn'm Gulf of Arta ln tl^ df ^ - ^ 

The Abhelous; ftowihg |^>a M]gh moun lain range, and 
in the wiatpr season heingloaded with water, carries down 
an immfchsc qn&tftfy of esSdhV particles. Width have .tprmo%: ; X. 
a , number of sandbanks and small islands at its pnoiitii, 
in hhOient times thO dSchiuades : this phenomenon 
to* One of the earli^ '** ' 
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eflfeefc mu&ucijd - • W» ■:. ,^»S%!iwip^te l» 0 *i 

v tiixMOi'.-- 'theso /islands were lnereasnw, «o • 

■1$# Jte japdi^te (ii. ipfi) alt >of , t^aBy jj|iiied 
; soth v 4ffa toa$h4V ! 

ipS$& ^however,,^ *Hp 

: ' ; i^:g$ifij& of the Aspte^ sontteofilki^, 

Save been termed P tope Whhri Thucydidea Vrote 
(which is above years ogoft or are the same 4fihmc^ ; 
which the Athenia^ Wstotittn tells us were uninhabited in 
his mno, w© -'do hot know. Nothing* but a ■' mu^plom^ 
minide s^ey of these isiand^and the lower course b$$he 
Achd^e*,^ the present workings of the river* 


of Troy ; yet, ia Homer* we find theTkhiuades memfton6i|ias 
sendii% troops to jrqy , while the Ecliinades of Thucyaiiiis-; 
time we^ unu^amtea; ; All this will tend # prove that the 
term Ecb&mdeS was not always used exactly in the same 
sense as to the number of islands which ut included, and 

tfciii ex'stKuimk by some competent 
*.pOTS 0 |i r ^^^li^^^ toirnportant results as to the progress of 
deltaH within given peHodsandunfler certain conditions. , 

ACHERON, asmall stream of Elia, that runs into 
the Alpkeus: betterknown tor tiie importance assigned 
to it in 1:he Greek mythology, than for anything else. In 
the neighbourhood of this river, says Strabo, they honoyr 
Ceres, Prdsterpin% and Hades. The Acheron was one. of 
the rivers, of the realms below, over which the dead had 
to pass; sometimes the lake is mentioned as the stream 
which is to be crossed % There was also a river called 
Acheron, in Thesprotis, a part of Epirus : this stream 
rises pi the mountain range of Pindus, forms, in its course, 
a oonsidelable lake, galled Acherusia, and finally enters the 
sea, forming a ba£» called, by Strabo, Sweet-port (Gly kyn 
Ljmdn),And now Porto Phanari. 

There Vas a third river called Acheron, in Southern 
Italy. ’ The name At&erusia was given to the Lucrine, or else 
to tlte lake of Avdirttusi in Italy ; and the hot springs in 
the hejghbdirhood were supposed to be near Pyrophlogo- 
■thon, riypr of fire, in the infernal regions. 

It is cptiousip observe how widely the name of Acheron 
W£U| difi^LSOd by the peopbr of Greek stock, and was always 
connected with the supposed character of the world below. 
The origin of this appears to have been some local peculi- 
arities, which PcAji^ 0rom 4K 11 oraneo in remote 
ages, tfirned into ejects of superstitious veneration. Even 
on .the coasts of the Buxine, near Heraclea (Erekli), we 
find a peninsula called Acherusia, where Hercules is said to 
: ^jtyiye descended to bring up the dog /Cerberus. The Greek 
hi storian, Xenophon, who gravely reports this story, adds,; 
what is more important, that there is there a deep chasm or 
several hundred yards in length. 

ACHILLEA, a genus of plants, consisting of sixty or 
seventy trpecles, found exclusively in the colder climates of 
the northern hemisphere. They are all herbaceous, perennial 
weeds, xx litfle importance, except to botanists, ana are only 
seeiij in cultivation in the collections oFthe curious. 

ACHI'LLES. One of the most celebrated characters of 
the my^hk age of Greoce ; a distinction due . rather to his 
having been selected by Homer as the hero of the Iliad, than 
to the numt^r^ jptoure?' of the exploits ascribed to 

hirq, He belongs to thaiinter mediate period between truth 
and fiction, during which it is generally hard to say how much 
is real — how much imaginary. Ip the circumstances of his 
hie, however, a^hey am Md by Homer, there js scarcely 
anything impossible, or even fcmSrobable, attowiiig for a rea- 
sbhftblo quantity prpoetioal embellishment Beyond !$omer i \ 
account, however, everything# fibhious ; and as jrcetoseiniu 
by h^ regarded these mythic stories unfair ground on, 
wlgch to eXercise their own taste and invention, careless of 
ixping|heir additions consistent with wlmt Others had said 
before, itisnot wonderful that the accounts of this prince, as 
of '=iS^iai^dL ^£a contradictions which it woiddbe 

• as we ®nd it m Homer, te sooh tbld. 

'3Bfe wa* kingofPhthia, (see .Ataxi,) and - 

f^ adjmwing pap of Thessal^imd of Thetis, a sea goddess, 


dau^htef mm- \ tfo torn educated by Phremx, a 
fhffep, aMt; Jfept:- ^3$ijte had decreed that, if ho fell 

before Troche skmfid gaineverlagtwig renown ; if he returned 
home he should enjoy a long butinglorious life. He chose the 
former alternative, and joined array, in which hat 

and beauty^ 

During the first nine years of the war tye have no minute 
<letod#hi&aqt^^^ 

jans^' ■wWjhefb^'scar^ 

Waged b#do in the gdaip with vmpua issue, till they rgeduced’ 
the Greeks to extrenie djstPusa Tim war now 

s^nt ite ^nd&t influential fuembew , to soo^e 
Achilles, and to induee M to awn«#hufc whout 

effect. He allowed his friej|| and ^mi^i^ Pati^clus, 
however, clothed ^ ilepli«wtus 

(Vtljp) ^gave his lead the My rmidon% \m 

foliates, out to battle, ^trublus was slain, and Htrippod. of 
theseWns by Hector. A Rago and gwef indu^ Ao 
to reton to battle. Thetisprocured from HepheMus a fmh 
suit of armour for her At^ha dbae .xat. %- ; day of 

slaughter; ItifiedyHector, 'a»iA?ihigged :Mm at his diariot 
wheels to the cj&vp^ltot thnw wund flie city, as in later, 
authors). * Here ends the histoiy^ ^ Iwr as it is 

derived f^qan Homer, except that we may infer, from a pas- 
sage in the last book of tne C^ysi«?y, that he was slain in 


battle under the walls of Troy;J Blit the genuineness of the 
lost book of the Odyssey has been disputed both by some ex- 


lost book of the Odyssey has been disputed both by some ex- 
cellent ancient and modem critics; awl, as w© think, on very 
gfcad fn^ndfa^/,.'.-, 

, By Inter authors u variety of ikble is mixed up with this 
simple narrative. Thetis is suid to havc dipped him, while 
an infant, in the Styx, whioli rendered him invulnerable 
except, in the heel, by which she hold him, and he was killed 
at last by a wound in the 0 is made 

his tutor, instead of Phmnix, fimdieeds him Upon the mwiw 
of lions and other wild beastCio improve his strength and, 
courage. From this singular instructor he learned music and 
a number of sciences, even before the age of nine years, at 
which Thetis, anxious to prevent his goifig to Tray, removed 
him, disguised as a girl, to the 'court of Lycomedes, lying of 
the island Sevres. Here h# 1 became fixe lather of Neopto- 
Jorims, or Pyrrhus, bv the king s daughter, Deidamia, rather 
precociously ; Jor lie nod not been a year on the island, when 
Ulysses was sent by the confederate Greeks to sock him, in 
consequence of an oracle»^hich declared that Troy could 
net he taken without tile )ielp of Acliilles. Ulysses ar- 
rived at the island, discovered him among the females of 
Lycomedos’ household, and carried him away to join the 
unny. He was betrothed to Ipbigema, daughter of 
memnou. The maimer of his death is varioustly told. Some 
make him fall in battle ; others «ay that he was treacherously 
slain in a temple, on the occasion of his nuptials with 
Polyxeua, daughter of Priam ; but it is generally agreed 
that he \\p& killed by Paris, Apollo aiding him, and directing 
his arrow. .Howas ontmbedl^ii .ipiP/proinontqry of Sigavam, 
and a thjghty batraw raised over his remains, which still 
rivets the ’attention ,of trav^rs; though it must always 
remain doubtful to whoso, memory this mound of earth 
was really raised. Here Ah>xarider of Macedon celebrated 
splendid games in honour t)f tlip hero whom he affected to 
emulate^ , • 

The most valuable his&teal facts relative to Achillea ar$ ■ 
contained in the following passag« of Homer s Iliad, bd<#t; 
II. 6S1, &p., wrlmrahe ^'-|^hg%.hft;of ^ 'Wjaxnxm 
to Troy ;— 1 1 will now teH of those who inhabited PalaSr 
gic Argos, Alope; and Trechis ; • ;and' 

awel| iip Ph®a|mtl Hellas, famed for beautiful women, and 
vte^bhffeA.'lllyrmidofis, and J&lfcnem^M Aeh^j Ifav 
commander of their fifty ships was Achilfei 
learn that there was & people in Thea||^%tte/i ^cl^, as 
well un people in the Peloponnesus ; 
the name, of ; 


learn that there was & people in Thesgife^ 

well un people in tfie Peloponnesus ; 

the name. of Hellri^bs, afi^ards ; 

the Greek nations, originated, m ikr it, 

in. the basin : r4? • 

. ACIinXES TA'TIUS, Uved, , 

probably, in the first half of of our erra, 

and wrote a, ti^rise 13^^, sfijl extant a ' 







i. 




nun Achilles ^ liyj^d ■-^1^;''^ 
wtrimnce, TAe jfeforp ^ 

Achilles was a native ofAfca^^ 
tt'fe difficult to fi ?t his» 
htim> be. Inter than Hetiodortts, Whose $oni^^ a 

}M of model to Ml the mrijSte^u^Rt ><J$ek 
c ans, as well as to Achilles. -I? Probebiy* AcihillOS 
wrote****' ^hlo^ <^thc 
iHgUtbpoto^ of the ■ ^tant-iiier , 

' *hftt of HeUfj4arus r which latter, ' ‘ v,< ‘ : " ! '"‘ . ,..,*v,,*«. * 

fthe in^ tedious 

>r critics give the pmf« 

) »af flie oppotSunity ..... . , ,, Jr 
may form smue idea of their 


Bodttifi tijaics, swchw 
tlm*4ra*;edy . of Peri$e#i 
posecfctc' ; -^e had :8rafre : touch# 

The 

times in ^ lived, hut a <^Stprted imago of ft # m of 
* odety without being JM& to 

ii .fuse' -iteto^fcf ■ i^se! ''-fltffiSb .^iSSliWric truth, [Sefowll, Hi&ti 
Greek i bri the Greok^manCOs 'in 'the 

Foreign Qwaim% Nd<0.] F' ' 

ACHPRI, -mjfediyol^jrv "tOiiuS c crffiit*S»li 4 helpiigt^gi. 
to tho order Mal/itopter^ family Sidbbr^ehia/# 

Cuvier, lit : e3tter%%f^/^^ cntifta& resemble the O0&- 
num sole : like the v ^uroj®p^l&, in general, they have * the I 
body and tail very nra*fa bomtfrosifced, and the eyes both 6ft 
t he same side of the bird ; but they are easily distinguished 
front all other genera m\liat-fish by the bJt^ wanCof pe^ 
torn! fins. These. •orgatfeV#is''true, are very much kaluced 
in all the pleuronectes': because, being placed in a different 
sit uation from the tins of ordinary fishes, they no longer per- 
form- the same functions in itiation to tho mediuth in which 
they move, but th4;i^bU.ftjtA--;.-|;he-' ' animal's equilibrium 
is preserved, and its ihovcinohfe of locomotion performed, by 
the dorsal and caudal fiil9,ihstead of by the pectoral and 
ventral. Hence it is that the former fins always acquire 
such an enormous dcvelopnient iii flat-fish ; being gene- • 
rally continued in an iui interrupted line from the hond to 
the tail, and not u nfroqnMtly si^*ounding the whole body. 




This 

write 

fixing 


[AcliitUJ Mafniorotow.] 

The nchiri have no airihla^Cr, and consequently re- 
main, for the most part, at the of the sea; Ifeing, in 

fact, ungifted with the faculty dft increasing it diminishing 
their sncHcific gravity, which, me pojgsgfeioft of this important 
organ bestows upon ordintfryiishes. of loeo- 

motion in other directions is, hoWever, considerable ; and, 
notwithstanding the disadvantagesof their form, and the 
oblique direction in whiqh this hpqessariJjr compels them to 
move, tapir motions are frequently very rapid. Their 
hasibi«», as far as at present ktwv^,%e imnilar to those of 
the’ qtlter Afleukmectes. ; 'They oik; fbtind in the warmer 
rt#oh» Mi of ^he East and Wki^-M in deep 

water, of in situations fdf removed from laifra ; ; jtfiey abound 
along the slidres, and furnish a plentifid and wHole^mef 
to tho inftabi|k^ .' v y -■ - 1 --v- 

Laoepode land' oiiter' naturaiists liaVe divided the 
adltei into twq^Stt&genera ; the frhst of whinh is^stiri- 
guikhpd by havmg me eyes o$ tfee right side of Aphead, 


ami the caddkf from the dorsal*nd 


second, by hftvigj 
dorsal and pnaX^ 
a single unhv 
head alone eK 
Variotis specii« l 

Acmrm M^mo ‘ 



ey es placed oft tid , Jeft aide, and the 
ipd to ^ to form hut 

. aaeptmd entire ]^y, the 



titwktfcn wm fmmev 

%m tile West Indian isles : 

ftpon 

• It hfts a long intestiftatennat, ;i^^ : 

Jions ; its: jaws- are aimed%^ 
each of its nostrils has two d^ihet orificcs.^ ;v Vi^tets oftier ' 
species dim found in the 

are enumerated in a note, y6l. ii. ^ 343, second odi- 

-tjon of the Regne Aninud^m^ described id - hy - T^ace- 

peife, and other writers dbon ichthyfiogy. " Tp these 
sources we rnttet refer such hfeduf readers as ' F pro. : ^iknji;'of'’' 
ftiHher in formation regarding the t«gcni^ 'forme, dndvspiM 
cific dilfcrenccs of the achiics. A|1 that is ;thlir 

habits and economy lias been brought togeth^ pre- 
sent articled ■ ■■■ '••■# ■ : 

' ACHMIN, or AC KM IN, atowpdn^l^ 

Jat. 26° 38', on the ''' right ban^f ; t|ibtKd©, with • wmch itqw 
connected by an ancient canah ^^htnin contaSdl l^hve 
ittfilO inUabinuit^: who i^npnufact^^^ coarse cottxm 

cloth ; 2000 areCathqlic C0pt«, W}id have a targe qlmrcli. 
town i s the Chemmiis %t k Herodotus find otnpr Greek 
irs, tho Arabic name, ^ Achmhv ^ 

the,- lettdk^A, which wc ftnd toi- be 'ftt. • 

many other names. Herodotus Juentions a Iprge temUie 
here with colossal statues. |At ppesent there d^,p^ ; :nutis.' 
of two temples to bo seen at Achmi^ aftdfm an atchitnivc, 
at this place, a Greek inscription ffiscb^^ 

contains a dedicatiori to the god Pan ; thua cpgfi|ttiikg the 
opinion that the Panopolis of the Inter vHUm w^S 'ilbe^ ukl 
</hemmis of Herodotus, a game which endures tq thcypre- 
sent day. Thp hills in the neiglihourhood of 
arc full of cxcnvationsprlnch pefSaps okgutalfy ^ 
receive the mummies of;^h'eaimis, apd . 
shelter the Christians :dumig tho ' ; 

Diocletian. .[See- Bgiffit JSoMy^Ritjer^ 4WEJ V/ f ^’’1 }< ’t 
ACHRAS, a genus of tropical pliJtdts bidciifeg 
natural order Supoteae. Tlm ^name stnctly lfegj^s h> the 
wild pear, and seems ta^aavethe same root as A<^«ia^ A<?an'* 
thua, and other words Thfcatlf^somethuig piiek^ v 
tubus, with a capriciouspfe^ ti>Sjustutl with^^ him, ghvb St in 
this West Indian genus, which has nothing whatever fn oom* 
nion with the pear.- ' f ^-F -' v'’ 

■ --T- Gk|^frb Cn ; A^ACT«it.' : '' ' : ' ; r ‘ 

Calyx divided into six parts v : ^ 

Corolla iftonopetalaws, ai#led into six lobes. 

Stamens twelve ; of wbichsix arc stenle,^ ^ «nd ^ibrtilp. ' 
Ovarium with from six to twelve cells. 

Fruit resembling an Opplb, With from one to twelve Seeds, 
eontkined in hard bony nuts, which have n shining coat, and 
a long hard 6car over the whole of their inner #thglc 

rrt« — V.. — — — — whiCU v ’ ,olV * 


ti. 


a seo- 



The genus contains only one snecies, s , 
pious milky fluid when wounded. He. leaves 
leathery, undivided, shigSng, of a toncei 
put stipulfiD. "" 


. imuii) nmr 

The flowers |are lorgb, ; %^;HS|B^njped # 
./ from the axillto of the leaypsi' This is callcd, 
the West Indies, the m& Ntqpem hV the 

irihabittihts of .New Spain. Tphu' fruit in sibe and shape 
resembles a bergamot, pchivi jKe ^ iU^dlor, if is only bafen 
in a state of decay ; before ntat v pefihd it is atistere aiid un- 
eatable, but in the proper siate it is so rich and sn'oet, as by 
some to be considered pply' itifemlr to'tiie omtige. For other 
presumed species of AdhiWS, so© Lxjcuma* 
ACHROMATIC. An optical term, derived from the 
Greek, and signifying * wttwout colour/ It is uksd 

df 'tel^kk>pds and other combinations of glasses tp, • 
ich are bo contrived that thk fight WMcli 










one glass, 
so thW *to|ioriage 


is fefcen into vanou£ 

^ • pi* ''## r . ,*, v ,.,... . , 

.. ■. ■floes ni* psWMtt ootew^itinges .... 

■ which are a3*a;ys obserta'lfle in bS'l teles<Mfp»2;k,,.. ,, 
light is not a simple hpay, 

■ into vario^<^<n^ 

ffeil i fe of*w other transpatfe sgbataaa 

to o»e;'taip||ipi’. .• . 

.' * 'CraifelL viil. lx. ; 

ate, in foot, several imafe which ari^frqi^ W of dif 
colours befog collected at diitp^t poinfo, as 





i, that », either tho paint at winch 
that from which they appear 
*«rfaccsj# ^y 

their ^hen both ijjfiii same mmo (that 
the dbubte. convex ihft detihle concave) ; by their ihf^ 
ei^^ %hen the $des are ^1* fc|fergat names (that is* wfr 
the Siimsetts or fecavo-cohyex}* ’&ml divide the quotient by 
the idhitanee; diminished by unity. 
Th«b^uil; # $b« feus &om ttie centre 

of lens. Wb|jn one thfe piano ecm- 




A » is the seetjoh of a doifoje convex lens, whic 
ipadi! b^ the, feajfean^ i&P % uro AB afeut the axis o n. 
*Vye suppose coming from a point in the 

axis OH so distant from felons, that they may be consi- 
dered as parallel The %ht in passiriy: through the lens is 
refracted ; that i a, the rays of each separate colour are di- 
m^ecl noariy to the seme point, the violet rays being 
brpu^ht nearest to thegfej*, a * r, and the red rays being 
; > ffehest from it at .^.;.;>Betw 8 >n v and r will ho scattered a 
succession of iiiutgesbf those colours which lie between the 
violet aiid ted. In this we observe" two distinct effects. 
Frj^i^ the g^ernl refracMori of the rays, by which they are 
bent so as nearly to meet in one point. This is usually 
inoasUred by the mean ray, or the colour which falls in the 
’’ piildle: ; fet#eon v and n; arid of two lenses of the ••same 
forth, btti of different auhsftanccs,;that is .said to have the 
gfreatest refraction which brings tlfe mean image m nearest 
to Ci the centre of the lens. Secondly, the separation of 
fhe ikihgos Ttk which bears a certain proportion to c m, 
is patled (he difpfr&e power -tit the medium. Thus, if two 
lenses of the sahie form; but different substances, have v R 
the sayhc In both, it does not follow that the dispersive 
powers of the two are the same. If c m should happen to 
be In the first sulfeifocc double of what it is in the second, 
V,R being the same in both, the dispersive pow er of the first 
i, would lie only half that of the second. The dispersive 
power is foutid thus : — Divide the difference between the 
r$rifo:tive imUcqp. .(see ^JjLjs FxficjjriON) for red and violet 
riiys/by thft refractive iiwlfe of the mean ray diminished by 
unity. - To make ab achromatic, we must find another 
jmbstance, differing from the shbfitance of a b, so that some 
lens of it, placed before a b, will collect the light scattered by 
-•' rays again to boccime parallel to 

ouo aiiothcr. v . To do this we first lay down the following 
rules for computing the distance of any one image from the 
r fen fro Of ihe len &, or what is called iho focal distance of that 
imago* yhes;e may be seen more at length in the art. Lens. 
.^vv^'Thkrp are six species of tenfe, made by the revolutions 
of thefdiowing figures about the axis : — 


to Dr, Bfowater, vi»ifrbih 1*5 
from 1-508 for ^ I^fOto 

1*042 for^p: glass, by tmity , is * 

in ^11 cases, aad difding by i ts the satnfe as multWymg by 
% for S^uble convex lens, mo radii ot whoso 

are 6 and 8 inches, the product of (i and 8 divided 
b^SSitn of 6 and 8 is 3 inches, and f of an inch nearly ; 
aha'-twice this quantity gives fi inches tmA f. , or 4 inches 
nearly* for the focal rfi'wptce of the lenSi 

^TOieu two lenses are ''pitot^d close together, one of 
^h hos and the other fiat, and parallel rny« 


IV, 

■which 
fall bn them, life 




tin; 

e 


oh the si do 

of the stronger, or of Ifaat w^eh'. distance. 

When both edges are sharp hr both flat, the focus of the 
wo falls on the same Aide as that of either lens. 

ACi The foil^distanoe of sudh a compound lens vs found 
by dividing the product of the single focal distances by tin 
sum, when b^<h ^are sharp or both ilat ; or by the different*' 
when otic is slharp, fend the other fiat on the edge. 

1 To rhake one lens achroiUatie by the addition of another, 
involves a process of reasoning which we shall omit, and 
merely give the result:— , 

1. No such single additional lens give entire a chro 
mutism or absence of colour^ tdl it can do is to bring some 
two images of different colours into the same place. If we 
thus choose to bring the two extreme images together, the 
remaining ones, though not actually brought into the same 
place with the two first, men tionedv will yet come so neur them, 
that, for practical purposes, the object in view will be attained. 

2. A lens of the cquyei|ftpecf ; 


, a double convex for in- 


stance, may be made very nearly achromatic, by 
to it one of the concave speciea, which fits one side 


applying 

species, which fits one side of it ex- 
actly, so that the section of the double Ions shall be one oi 
the following— - 

Fig. 3. 




M 



(1 ) is (2) plano-oonvox ; 0) piano- 

concave; ,|ihd (0) dMbfe Mnave. fhe two remaining ones 
(3) and (4) migl^ W but this 

name is usually ^ wMoh the epueuvo 

side belongs to the (3), iti which the con- 

cave side belongft,t 0 the-I called the memem y 
^ It Of these, in (l), (2), and (S)rpiMtoel :fay« are made 
to conwrge"ja8 iu flg. that i®,' they aiy actually dP 
feted on the Other. .^ide of the lens: in <41* ami (6);,du 

fe fehtrary,^fey ' are made to dw&rg(f t ^mt is, .they -.are 
not cblfefei ht flll, but proceed as if they came from some 
p(^int4Uxthe. :iufe efe of the lens , as that on #fe|:|hiiy 
• ..lell ; that those with sharp ed|^wiAa 

.'parcel wdiifo those with flat ed^toile 

them divefe.^ -f ; ^ m B tfeal to%ive the name of commu te 1 
uni of mneava to the flat-edged lensesr; 





provided the materials of llu* two lenses have different dis- 
persive }m>\vc4*s. i .-';;■■: 

The rufo is :---C 0 t fe fegths of the two lenses be 
in the game proportion as tlie dispersive powers of their ma- 
terial. the substances usually employed are crown glass 
and flint glass ; the former for the convex, the latter for the 
concave lens. ' .... 

The disp< j rstv© powder of flint glass is nearly double that 
of crown class ; frude the refrifeve powers of the two aro 
nearly the same for the mean imago. Suppose we have a 
convex lens of pfee glass, of 10 feet focal aistanco fhr the 
mean imaged we s wish to achromatbo by a feu* of 
flint glas^^ tlhe refractit'e indices being as follows— 

: Y t fel. ' ' M<»an. VWet 

■;■ ...... >t Crown . . . 1*526 1^633 D547 

, ' . Flint .... 1-623 1*637 1*6^ 

Tfeo dispersive power of the crown 'l^lfuws; . f>r* -utfrl A«jfore 
oxplainetl, the quotient of ’ 02 1 , the diffeenee bcttvOen tlio ; : 
red and violet refraqtivo^ ^ in<Bw, ’ Sj;- - 5 - ■ 

'that ojyikie flint gbfe, or , b43 'dividd®^' ^437, is ‘ 0675. 
Hence, Si) i»^to fe'feal ‘MBtf. -raqiiBriNl as 
4 8394 to^ ^0673, m % 
Mehes nearly, so 'that '' kma* ‘ 
found aa in ; nile (&>* i» ;o ’ 





jyu Wm bd too sliort fiir the 
separating the lenses 
Ither, ■ .<&t 

*fey b efortned# 
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tho manner ill . which : ^omhtic- • 
in tlie object-. j^ass. of a fetocope. Newton, 
that the dispersive’ .. au&® |% ®e; powers 
in ;the same jiroportfob, >®uja;ht it ^ould be impoj 
fo construct an achroinatio glaw. Thus m$ itSi i 
•®#u- as we know, about the year IZf# 
a gentleman otKEsiox 5 but,® - ' .eohceaQl'Jm.^ldii' ’* 
Dollond j^lua life) was the fftst ; 4 i 

achrotnatib: $®#eopes. ■ tlujfelfenl had • ae^llhlalljp 
structed an achromatic eye-glm t m tho dSurse of an igxpsn- 
meut fdr a different purpose* Oh this ^fejgt s Oi‘ 
ainsulf the article Tki 4 ssco«$ :.,• wevi|®^ ‘ 

ticat reader t° Mr, Goddington a @|&i, ; ftnd to i^tiper by 
lVofi®r 'Airy, on achromatic eye-pieces, published iii yoL 
ii. of the Cambridge Phil v . - . /:3p§>, - Jt -Q. ■ 

ACIDS, The acids are a rih® irbus u$d' important class 
of chemical bodies. As'-the^r 
guage, almost synonytpoiis, with iK|p?htpe r 
that the taste of A subatstoe would determine whc!jp||-& 
was included among the >acids. The term has, hcwftbr, 
been so much exfdp&ed by ^chen^^ beyond its original, 
meaning, that some bodies^whtfeb arb nearly (u* q g jte devoid 
of sourness, are considered as acids^^c^ife tife^igree 
w ith them in some Other gnaii$fes. .^Sne : 'acids' are gene 
rally sour ; liflRly, but hot lihiversaily, they have great 
affinity for water, and arb^yeadily . soluble in it : they 
redden most vegetable blue colours, and combine readily; 
w ith alkalis and earths, and Set upon and unite with most 
metals, or their oxides, With great facility. These are the 
properties of the greater number of acids; but tho tot 
only — namely, great powers of combination^ belongs to 
them all. Many acids are entirely natural products, some 
bot h natural and artificial, While others are altogether the 
result of chemical agency. They are derived from various 
sources, and, except in the fewparticulars above-named, 

I hey vary greatly - in ftlieir ®®tics,- Thus, under com- 
mon circumstances of te mp®tffre and pressure, some are 
gaseous in form, as the carbonic acid; others pe fluid, 
ns the nitrous, or solid, aiy the boracic acid ; • spffiii® pure 
water or a base to retain 4 heir elements in combi nation, 
which is tho case with the* nitric add, while others, as the 
sulphuric, may exist indetypnclcjalfr of either, : Most acids 
uv colourless, but the chramip irrSd ; some are inodorous, 
is the sulphuric ; others pungent, like the muriatic acid : 

I here are acids which are comparatively fixed in the lire, 
•he phosphoric for example ; others are volatilized by a more 

I I ode rate heat, which is the casejWith the sulphuric acid:; 
whilst those which are pungent ^ T nell, like the muriatic 
,icid, are, to a certain extent, vahdlfo at all temperatures. 

No simple or elementary substance has the properties of 
m atari, and consequently all acids are compounds of two or 
nore of them. In almost every case one of these elements is 
nther oxygen or hydrogen ; those acids which contain the 
‘armor arc sometimes termed oxacids* r and those jnto the 
•omposition of which hydrogen enters are called l^rdcids. 
Dxygon in some instances gives rise to different acids, by 
■ombining with the same efement in variouiJ proportions 5 
bus, oxygen and azote form three acids, which is also the 
:aso with oxygen and sulphur, and oxyge^a^d phosphorus ; 
mt hydrogen doest not in any . c®V®j$bitte with the same 
dement to form more than one acid. The . oxacids greatly 
jxceod the hydracids in number, V - ^'Sir- 

Acids occur in all the kingdoms of nature ; the phospho- 
ic acid existing in bonO fe tCnnitthil orighld the citric and 
he oxalic acid ure products of vegetation ; while the chromic 
mcl the arsenic acid enter into the composition of certain 
ninerals* In .-.many Distances* toWever, acids pse . not ex- 
clusively derived from one souwro, but iiro gunilifees pro- 
luced by them all, and may be also artittciallv formed. T^iis 
s the case with the phosphoric acid, which occurs in a nimus, 
riant*,.' on# ihinerdla, and is formed whenever phosphorus is 
pmt : t®<$trie . ,opl 4 *. pro 4 »w<t’ only by the pi® sr of 
tegtotion; hiA #»^alic acid, also ifuna in plants|giiav 
*e tibtainod by cbeMcal agency. vTlfejjWlwnic p|d the 
lulphuac! acid are very common in hfonoral bodies, ® may 
uao be artificially pi-Odgced ; tlie fbnm^ is also one of the 
vaults of of., animal and tvgeA 

able dec()mpd«iffim ; mil kith , the carbonic and stdpmric 
icid may be. obtained by combining their bases with < 

r)n<k nkvnrntn am.I nwuw^lJ^nAtljl .iiiiln fn.l'Tlil n’ ' 




bur 




Fhe chromic a»4 tl^e ai® icfacld ihm foimd otily^ ;ih mtoral iFoitbcynnic 


ipdfos, bpt they may be ; formed bytehem 
htped, j«tOept ^ 

which cannot 1^' 



there «ge but | |*lu<mi 


MpsM 

^ whs 'jjtfttiem 
rogardyd os life ghi? 

that it ^ways^fom^^ an ■ adid wteit cbfhbnit 
hut that no acid existed Ito, 

been found thgt ther^ ore ‘aipte ' life wiuriaic iwitfjf 
pie, whhih contain no^y® : and; fusth^ it h^,^^ Weri 
Proved* by the brilliant 

pity gen, by conibining with ^lemehtary ibpd^'cim- 

yerts them into vitims ; a ; (W ^ |gbftta® 
ppncrtie#| 8 ametricllly opp^ifo^o fltps«i of tha acndKf 
" ' Although, as already foentioncjd, o^y^ghh prp- : 

eer^slg,. almost every acichyet. on account of dSpafegit 
'dlspp;'opbodieapf which they foetpiogt^. ib® .^p^ithey.;- ■ 

, regarded .as acidifyingprinciples ; - acidity, Ipe fof j*t» 

colour, and other less obvioue^^^esifes, fa i 1 xgfeider«d 
as the ijasnlt of chemical aotioi|plid 
as derived from the agency of ahy peculiar mrincipte. 

. The means adopted for pijsparing^ho aciati* whether from 
thp natural compounds which contain them, or by-the direct 
combination of their component parts, are aimo&t'he prfogg 
as the acids themselves, for m account of the proCOssW v 
employed in obtaining them, and of tho mgnerpus ^id imr 
per tun t purposes to wkidi the acids are applied 
science, and the arts, or for domestic uses, 
reader to each particular acid. ,, . w 

It may be here proper io notice the method .ad^fou^^y;,., 
the framers of the French nomenclature, in ghinp^g^Siv-.; 
different acids. It hast ^eeh ftlread^^aentk)ned, 
w as supposed to be the acidify iiig principle, and .it^hs$|mid - 
thut, by combining itt:>different proportions With the Aainb 
substances it formed acids v of Very different proper^ 
it w as not then known that, oxygen comlfiiied with kpy duo . 
body to form more t&an two acids. It was, howevcrylifovedito *■ 
unite wit h sulphur in two different proportions ; soul in thi^ 
and feuiiuar cases, the namO of the acid which con tailed leaat 
oxygen was made to and lA and thut which cbntanied 
more in ic; thus sulphuro^ acid contains less oxygen, than 
sulphimV* acid. *f } / ,, :• w ^ ^ 

Cases have, however, occurred during the . progyoss;..of 
chemical science, requiring an extension of this pritKUpfo,: 
an acid has been formed which contains less oxygen com- 
bined with sulphur than in the sulphurous, andLthj^ 
called fy/posulphurous iwid j^pkl another ^itltaiu^# ifipre 
oxygen than the sulpbitpotts but less than tho ^uiphtirfe, , 
and this is termed ^.yjposulphuric acicL^ r Aii aefo has also, \ 
been formed which contaiiiaj|nore oxygen ; than 
this has been called pe/vhloric acid : the ^nu is dbjtotitmabte , 
for reasons hereafter to be stated ; o^hlorlc is a luyttor^ and ' 
/? //perchloric the t>est name> ( : : Although in the (move Of ^ 
present work some acids ofjncrinor importance W!ll®^hhl|y, 
be inentioheid, the following!;® those Avhich, a« tf b®g m&a 
either in scienUftc reseand® in medicine, or the arts, will be 
more particularly treatll -ufia thdr'Vespectivu^l^tcek^^^ / 

ACIDS. ' 

Fulminic - 
Oallic 
Hydriodic 
H|®broinic 
Hydrocyanic 
Hydro® nic 
Hjpoihtrous 
Hyp^phosphorous 
Hyposulphuric 


§ 


■ f 
■^V ; :;< 


Ahtimonic 

Antimonicus 

Arse® 

Arse&ous 

Benzoic 

Boracic ? ; ^ 

Bromic 

Camp®ic 

Carlnmic 

Chloric . -i 
jQhforfodio . '- ^x 
Chlbrocarbonic | 
Ohlorocyanfe 
Chromic 
fiitric 
Columbic 
ic 


Nitrous , 
Oleic 
Oxalic 
OXiehlorie 
Pectie 
Phosphorfo 
Phosphorous:. 
Pyropli<wp| 4 
HacchoUuT 




Hvposulpturoiw Sebacic 
lodlC 

Kfoic 
J^actic 
liitluc 
Malic 

Man^nc^ic^ i ' ;'" 

mm* ■ 





Waft 

•urnfcic 


- | Forhdu ; , ; : ■■ - ' : ' ; Nitro-muriatic 


A: 

Mplmnc : . ■ 

Sulphurous 
Scuphocyaiiic ^ 

>S ulpho-n?' 
^uiphOfortiic 
Tartaric -■>: wV: : ; 
Titanic 'Vy-- ; 
Tungstic 
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Aconite, wifJTRR. >*s».EaA.NTKis.] .. " 

ACONI^V ftf* i ^en\i« of powonous plants belonging 
to the imtiirai ord^r majaunouliui&a t From very -early times 
it has bometho same name, and has been known for 
properties of many of;, its species* They 
. cugfefft. hardy, herbaceous plants, many of them of great 
beauty ; and are bo easily cultivated, that one of them, A. 
Hapefluft, is found in every cottager’s garden, The •E%l[Wi. 
call them Wolf s-batjjfo which name corresponds with the 
French tue-loup (kill-wolf). Frpm all other ranunculaoeous 
plants, Aconitum is at once known by its having the very 
large uppermost segment of its calyx overhanging the* 
petals and other parts in the form of a helmet. 

The common species, A. Napellus, is one of,, those in 
which the greatest degree of virulence has been found to 
reside. 

It % a native of Alpine pastures 
in Switaeriai^l and other moun- 
tainous parts of Europe. Its 
leaves are very dark green, deeply 
cut into ten five *to seven long 
segments. The atom is about 
tlilee feet high. The are 

in long stiff spikes, and of $ deep 
blue colour; they appear from 

' ^;May.,tp July. All the parts of 

this pant are extremely acrid, 
especially the roots* which arc 
scraped and mixed with food to 
form ,<u bait ; ^r wolves and other 
savage animals. According to 
the obaen r *tious of Orfila, the 
juioe of the leaves introduced into 
tU^atomach occasions death in a 
short time the root is far more 
y energetic. The poison acts upon 
, ? the ndrvoua system, especially the 

^-''^^l^pn^pr9ducillg a sort ofpxrenzy. Aconitum Napdlus. 

Thesp pruiiorties are probablylbund in all the species of 
the -genus. A, mmmaHim, lycoct mum* and antJiora are 
eertamiy equally dangerous. None of them, however, not 
A. Napella# itself, can he compared for fatal energy with the 
dreadful liikh or IHsh of Nepaul, the Aconitum far ox , which 
Booms to possess the concentrated power of all the European 
aperies, .^v.. . ' ■ 

ACG'NTI A 8, in Zoology, the name of a genus of ser- 
pents established by Baron Uuvier for the purpose of distin- 
guishing certain speeiesjiitherto confounded with the An- 
gue&,ar common xnakes, but which recent observations have 
proyed differ from these aninfials in their habits and 
mternn^atMitomy. The family of serpents which M. Cuvier 
denomm&t&i Anguis, differs from all other apodal (footless) 
reptiles ’ in certain peculiarities of osteology and internal 
sttPUctiire, whereby they approximate more nearly to the 
IS the true serpents. Some writers have, even 
gone bo. far as* to include them among the genera of the 
llzaid family,' whilst others are more inclined to consider 
thum ay ibrming a distinct and separate family of them- 
selves, intermediate between tfe two. In fact, the generality 
of these animals, though externally deprived ..of feet, have 
yet an imperfect pelvis and a complete sternum, omoplate 
(shoulder-blade) and clavicle, concealed beneath the skin ; 

' (dmir bodies are uniformly covered, both above and below, with 
small scales, os in the common lizard; and the osteology of 
the head is in all respects similar. But these characters, so 
unequivocal in othei*. genera of the family Anguis, ore for the 
most part granting in the Acontias, which are thereby defi - 
ni t&ly^’distinguisbed, and form, as it were, the passage from 
the common snakes to the true serpents. It was upon these 
Considerations that M. Cimerwas induced to establish this 
new r genus. It is characterised by the absence of all the 
bones which represent in tbie other augues, 
while it. retains the structure of the $KMd Common to these 
animals and to the lizards, and his tJ#v^K)dy similarly 
covered with *mall scales only, without tp' ljottiy plates 
which guarq^ Under surface m the common serpents, and 
protect them from injury in the various rapid motions wliich 
■ they perfbjm . , • ;y • ■ ; 

As might naturally be expected from this conform ation, 
tiieAp^re§« of the acontias ore very different 

from those of common serpents. Tbqy do not glide alcng ihe 
surface like these animals* but boldly carry their beads mid 
.^roasts efeet, and if closely pursued defend themselves pqur- 


agopusly* odf jxn arrow against, their 

assailant Though dreaded in their native countries, because 
confounded with their vehomous congeners, these animals are 
perfectly harmless, and neither jjossess the means nor have 
the desire of being injurious. They have no poison fangs, 
and their cheek-teeth are so small as, hi some species, to be 
barely perceptible. Their habits ar£ gentle ; and they are 
*o timid that they generally fly at the least noise, or, upon the 
slightest appearance of Y danger, conceal themselves under 
some shrub or tuft of grass* oj evenbury themselves under- 
ground when no other refhge is at hand. 



[Acontia* Muleagris.j 

The species belonging to this genus are, generally speak- 
ing, of a small size ; and, as their mouths arc not sus- 
ceptible of the enormous dilatation possessed by the true 
serpents, they are incapable of swallowing any uuimnl 
approaching to their own dimensions, and feed upon worms 
and insects. Different species of acontias are found in 
almost every part of the pld wprld. The arid plains of Sy ria 
and Palestine produce a species which has been mentioned 
by the prophet Isaiah (c. xxxiv. y. 1 5), under the Hebrew 
denomination ' JCifpoe, improperly translated the great oy l 
in our common version of the Sacred Scriptures, but which 
the learned Boehart {Hiefoztfkmh pa$» post. lib. iii. cap. xi ) 
has shown to refer more properly to the acontias or anguis 
jaculus, the arrow or dart-snake of the Greeks and Romans. 
Other species inhabit Asia Minor, Egypt, and Persia ; their 
singulor mode of progression could not fail to attract the 
attention of the ancient*, who often mention them by the 
appellation which has lately revived. India and 

China have also their abpntias, ; andfthe Cape of Good Hope 
produces a species without eyes* %’• 

Of the common Egyptian Acontias many fables are re- 
corded by ancient authors, principally arising from con-* 
founding ;tl>i* really harmless species with .the more deadly 
and venomous serpents of the same localities. Agathar- 
ehides, Diodorus, and Strabo, call the Acontias the most 

{ loisonous of all serpents, and consider its bite to be absol- 
utely incurable : /Elian relates that it will occasion ally 
spring to the distance of twenty cubits ; Galen, Isidorus, 
and ethers, say that it lurks /among .^0 branches of trees, 
from whence it darts suddenly upon wnitever animal hap- 
pens to come within its reach; and Avicenna even. adrls 
that it propels itself with so much forte in these formidable 
springs, as to bury itself, like an arrow, in the body of its 
victim. All these fables, and many others recorded of this 
serpent, plainly arise, partly from the habits and inode of 
progression peculiar; to tkeAooutias* end partly from con- 
founding ai wib 

Asp* and oilier Egyptian have the 




to c<mtribute ihbit' abate to the general stoidL of wonders re- 
lated of this animal. Lucan, for instance, often mentions it 
With many of the attributes above recorded ; and indbed its 
natural habita, without the aid of imaginary qualities/are too 
remarkable to lie overlooked, even by the most inattentive 
Observer. 

It is no part of our plaitin' give a complete enumeration 
of the species which have been described as belonging to 
thiti orany other commou genus of reptiles. $ueh a dry and 
formal catalogue won possess few charms for the general 
reader, and be of little use to the sdont^ zoologist: We 


must, therefore, refer t 


are desirous of f 


er in- 


formation concerning the names «$£!; d&eriptions of these 
sOrponta, to the works of Merrern, Sclmeider, Lacepede, and 
Datulin, whore thoir curiosity will be amply gratified. 

ACORIN A2, in Botunv, a section of AitoinE .is, which 
see. *y 

ACORN, the English name of the frtdl of the oak. [Soc 

Q it Kite uk.] : , v ' : '' : 

A'CORUS, the botanical name of the plant that produces 
the drug called in the shops Baiting arbmatkus. It belongs 
to the natural order Arpide®, in the acrid properties of 
which it participates in a Slight degree, andi$ loumLabund- 
antly in th e fre sh-water marshes of; jpany parts ® Eng- 
land. It hadjpcrenmal, creeping, horizontal stem, as thick 
as the finger, the whole of the under side of which emits roots 
into the mud or soft earth, in which the plant, uniformly 
grows. From this spring many deep-green, sword-shaped 
leaves, about three feet long. In the midst of all is a leaf- 
like stem, from below the point of which protrudes a cylin- 
drical, or rather conical, spadix of greenish flowers, which 
are so closely packed together, that the stalk is not to be 
seen. The leaves when bruised are fragrant; for which 
reason they were formerly employed to strew the floors of 
rooms, or of churches, under the name of rushes. This 
practice is still maintained in some places, where the plant 
is common, as at Norwich, the cathedral of which city is 
strewed with sweet rushes upon certain high festivals. The 
flowers are so seldom produced, that it is a common belief 
that they never are borne. Calamus aromatic us is slightly 
aromatic, and is Occasionally used as a stimulant; hut is 


of very little, importance. The 
creeping stem, or, as it is improp 


|rt employed is tho dried 
fly called, root. 
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sixteenth century. 


f Acorn Calamus. J 

fJOKEPH D’) f ,,e Spanish writer of the 


He was born at Medina del Campo in 


i^eon, about the year ; ; wrd, before attaining the age 

V v ;l/ 

No. 12-. — Surif*iiiiltKNT. 


of fourteen, entered the Society of the.:*.. „ 
feur oiler vlwofhers a^rf^lb^fenged. ; "He Wlir*i 
while jmristimg^ his acittdefeld todies hit ItHgteice § 
his rapid progress both ^ science ; and, on 

Anishing his course? he became Professor :of 
Orafia. Tbis situation be : reta*ned''^^-4d7lvWheU^ 
dispatched as a to South America. He was 

eventually made pteWift *>f hM ?,: oixter'Ui' peru^ and did 
hot return to Spain riC-1688; • .Dhrifcig' ^ hiS'''^Wde^e';ip 
South America, he had employed part of bis timeiti Wrftidg 
nn account of that con tityent, which was published ^At 
in 4 to. in 1590, under the tiileof Ilistori&Natu 
de las Mias. -This work* which has been often reprinted 
(the edition of 1591, in 8vo,, having received consi<Wable 
corrections and additions frog* ;tbe hand of the author), is 
highly esteemed as an authority on the early condition of 
South America. It has been translated into French* Italian, 
German, iDiitch, and English?- -The . 

which appeared at London, in ito., in 1 
1G84, bears to bo performed by E G., supposed to be the 
initials of Edward Grimestoue. There is %lso a Li$& 'trans- 
lation of the work in Part ix. of De Bry' sCotJeqtioiks 
grinatiQnum in Indiam. Acosga, after his return to 
native country, became a prea$? favourite of Philip IL, and 
had successively the dignities of Visitor of his order for Arra- 
gon and Andalusia, Superior of V alladolid, and Rector of 
the University of Salamanca. While holding thik last, 
situation he died on the 15th of February, 1600. Besides 
the work we have mentioned, he is the aulpar of another on 
the same subject, published in 1589 in Latin, under the title 
of De Natura Novi Or bis Lilrri Duo , which was afterwards 
translated by himself into Spanish, and inserted in hie his- 
tory. t He is also the author of several theological treatises 
and, among the rest, of a volume of sermons, in Latin.-— 
[Moreri — Bios;. Urdn. — Robei'tswi s A merir(t~+~ BibUoth, 
Scriptor. Soc. Jew, a Ribadeneira , AMegambe, et Sotvdib.] 
ACOT YLE'DON ES, or ACOTYLEDON E AS, the name 
of the first class in Jussieu s Natural System of Bo- 
tany. It is derived from the circumstance of all the 
plants which it comprehends vegetating without, the aid of 
the seed lobes called cotyledons. Such plants are also jn 
all ca«es destitute of flowers, and are in fact the same as 
wlmt Linn&us called Cryplogammis. It having been found, 
by more recent and exact observations -VI . That many 
plants, that reallv do bear .flowers, have no cotyledons; and 
2. that all flowciAess plants .ire altogether destitute of seeds, 
so that they might, as well be named aXpermbm as naotyic- 
dsmous, because cotyledons raupily be present in seeds 
strictly so called, the term Acotvledones has fallen into dis- 
use, and Cellu lares has been substituted for it; which 
see. . . ■.■■■'" ' -.y 

ACOUCHY, a small .species of Cuvy, sometimes called 
the Surinam Rabbit. — (See Auoim.L ■ • 

ACOU STICSj a word 1 derived from Greek, and 
signifying, the science of hearing. In treating this, and all 
other general scientific terms, we shall confine ourselves to 
the elucidation of those first principles, without which the 
applications cannot be understood ; noticing the application 
only so far as their mention can be made serviceable in 
explaining and referring to particular articles for more 
specific information. Thus the reader must consult the arti- 
cles Pipe — Choro — Vibration—- Harmonic — Speaking 
Trumpet— Ear— Larynx— Echo, &<%, for many explana- 
tions, which it would be necessary to insert here, if we were 
writing a treatise on acoustics. 

We need not say what sound is, or dwell on the fact 
that some sounds differ only in intensity or loudness, as 
the reports Of a cannon and a musquot; others in mu- 
sical pitch, as two notea -of the same- 5 instramefii;,.pthprs . 
again in character or tone or, as the French call it, 
timbre , such as the same note sounded on a iiute< and a 
irumpet. This being understood by all* we proceed to 
inquire what is the agent in fonveying these different pounds 
to the car ; in what ways it is acted upon ;m,>|ounds of dif- 
ferent loudneSS, tone, or character ; atid-Jk#W far we can 
explain a most remarkable phenomenon* : ;lh#ig!v not gene- 
rally believed to bo such, on account tvf the frefjnency of its 
^ciirrenec, viz., that, we can bear and disiinguisln at (ho 
same time, almost any number of diffemit sbumls. Un- 
fortunately, our knowledge limited by th^, nature of the 

Q uestion, which requinis the ithprovement- of one of tbo thost 
ifllcult branches of matbematical analysis ; and by our 'i cry 
imiietfect kimwledge of the eonstitution of matter, and the 
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effect which putting in motion some particles of a body has 
upon the rest.. Strictly speaking, we ought to say that 
sound has no existence except in the ideas of the hearer; 
hut, in accordance with common phraseology, we shall speak 
of a body m m u tuU ng when it is in that state in which it 
would produce the impression of sound, if the proper me- 
dium were placed between it and the ear. 

No body can produce u sound, as we know from observa- 
tion, unless its parts be put into rapid motion. We have 
evidence of this in a tuning fork, the string of a musical 
instrument, the parchment of a drum, & c. Neither will 
any sound be perceived unless there is a continual supply 
of solid or lluid matter, possessed of a moderate degree of 
elasticity, between it and the ear. Thus a, bell, when rung 
in an exhausted receiver, hardly yields any sound ; and the 
small portion which it does give may be altogether destroyed 
or materially diminished by lining the receiver with cotton 
or wool. The air is generally the medium through which 
sound is conveyed ; but only because this is most commonly 
the one with which the tympanum or drum of the ear is in 
direct communication. A bell rung under water has been 
very well heard at a distance of 1200 feet by an observer 
with lvis head under the same body of water ; those who 
work ip one shaft of a mine can often distinctly hear t he 
sound of the pickaxe in another shaft through the solid 
rock ; and persons wholly deaf, who therefore are not at all 
affected through the oar, have received pleasure from music, 
by placing their hands upon a shutter or other solid body 
near the instruments. We confine ourselves particularly 
to what takes place in air. 

The body of air which surrounds us produces no sound if 
it be all moved together, that is, if the velocity of all its 
particles be the same. The highest wind makes no noise 
except; when it is forced against some obstacle, and the 
sound of a cannon is heard in whatever direction the wind 
may blow. Neither does the strongest hand of music pro- 
duce any sensible wind in any direction. It is therefore unto 
some other sort of motion that we must look for the agent 
of sound, and the manner in which sonorous bodies move 
immediately points it out. If a tuning font or a string be 
struck, a rapid succession of vibrations is the consequence, 
which, as we shall see, causes the particles of air to vibrate 
in a similar manner. And we find, that in order to produce 
a note, not only must, there be a succession, but a rapid 
succession, of vibrations; experiments show that the ear is 
not capable of receiving the impression which we call sound, 
unless the particles of air in contact with it vibrate at least 
thirty times in a second. The vibration produced in the 
particles of air by a sonorous body may be distinctly proved 
by the following experiment. Let a tuning fork be sounded, 
and while yet in vibration, let it be stopped by the finger. A 
sensation will he felt for an instant, for which we have no 
name in our language, arising from the prong of the fork 
rapidly, but gently, striking the linger, and very different 
from that produced by merely touching the fork when at 
rest. Now, blow into a common tlute, stopping two or three 
uf the higher holes, gently. The same sort of sensation, 
though in a much smaller degree, will be lelt oil t hat part 
of the fingers’ ends which is in communication with the in- 
terior air. The fingers should be warm, and if the observer 
be not used to the instrument, the effect is made more cer- 
tain by tuning the string of a violoncello to the note which 
is to be fingered on the liute, and then sounding the former 
strongly, while the latter is held over it, with the fingers 
placed as before. That any very violent and sudden noise 
produces a concussion in the air oven farther than the sound 
cun be heard, is proved by the foot, that the explosion of a 
large powder-mill will shake the windows in their frames lor 
nearly twenty miles round. 

We now proceed to describe, as far as the same can be 
simply done, the motion Which takes place in the as r when 
the impression of sound is communicated ; and here we 
stop to explain a method of making the eye help the 
reason in many cases. Suppose we wish to register vvliat 
takes place in the vibration of a spring, of which the posi- 
tion of rest is ah, but which, having been set in motion, 
(Mg, 1«) passes through all positions between ac and 
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ap, The spring being at ac, and the fnigev or other dis- 
turbing cause being removed, the elasticity of the metal 
makes continued efforts to restore it to its first position ^b, 
by which it is made to move, and with continual ac- 
cession to its velocity, until it actually does arrive at A a, 
where, if the velocity were suddenly destroyed, it would 
rest* Hut the velocity still continuing, the spring con- 
tinues to move towards ad, with a change of circum- 
stances, inasmuch as the elasticity, now opposing its motion, 
gradually destroys the velocity by the same steps as it 
was before gradually created ; so that when the spring comes 
to a d, it will be again at rest, but will not continue so, since 
t he elasticity will cause the same phenomena to be repeated, 
and the spring will move back again towards ac. But. for 
friction and the resistance of the air it would again reach 
ac; it does not, however, get so far, owing to these causes, 
which always diminish, and never increase, velocity. . This 
alternation will go on until the spring is reduced to a 
state of rest. Similar phenomena occur in the motion of 
a pendulum, of the string of a harpsichord, and generally, 
wherever small vibrations are excited in a body, which 
remove it, but not much, from its position of rest. We 
might, perhaps, conclude, that each successive oscillation 
is perfijimed in a shorter time than the preceding, seeing 
that a less space is described by the spring. dijut this Is not 
the fact; it, can be observed, as well as demonstrated, that 
the oscillations which take place before a body recovers the 
effects of a small disturbance and resumes the state of rest, 
are severally performed, if not; in the same time, yet so 
nearly in the same time, that the difference may be entirely 
neglected in most practical applications : for the reason of 
which, sec Oscillation. Such being the case, we may 
oiuit t he effects of friction and resistance, so far as the time 
of vibration is concerned, and consider the spring as de- 
scribing exactly the same path in each successive vibration. 
Let d c be the line described by the top of the spring, which 
we may call a straight lino, since it is very nearly so, and 
wliije the spring moves from » to <;, imagine a curve d y c: 
to be drawn, in such a way that, the spring being at ,r, the 
perpendicular xy is the rate per second at which the top of 
the spring is then moving. A little attention will show that; 
the curve we have drawn represents the various changes of 
motion just alluded to: thus th, the greatest perpendicular, 
is over the point u where the spring moves fastest ; and at 
i) and c there is no perpendicular, the spring coining to rest 
when it reaches those points. During the return from e to 
u, in which the motion is the same, but in a contrary direc- 
tion, lot; a similar branch c:/d be drawn, on the other side 
of c .D. We will call the whole curve dtc/d the type of 
the double vibration of the spring, the two branches being 
the types of its two halves. Now, suppose a column of air 
inclosed in a thin tube An which is indefinitely extended 
towards n, but closed at A by a piston which moves back- 
wards and forwards from a to c, and from c to a, after the 
manner of a spring, the type of its motion being represented 
by the curves on ac. And first let: the piston be pushed 
forward from a 1o c. If the air were solid, wo should say 
that: a column of air a c iu length would bo pushed out of the 
end n of' the tube (Fig, 2.), in the time in w hich the piston 



is driven in. As to how far we should be justified in saying 
so, we refer the reader to tho article Elasticity ; we cer- 
tainly can have no notion that such an effect would be pro- 
duced upon a column qf elastic fluid like the air. Experi- 
ment, as well as mathematical demonstration, show us that 
though ev ery particle of the lluid will finally ho put in mo- 
tion, yet that those particles which are nearer the disturbing 
piston receive their first impression sooner than those which 
are more distant ; and we fmd%tat this fkuccessive propaga- 
tion, as it is called, of the disturbance, goes on uniformly 
at the rate of about 1 J 25 feet: in a second, the tenment- 
ture being 02° of Fahrenheit; for example, a second must 
elapse before those particles, which are 1125 feet distant 
from a, will have their first news, so to speak, of what 
is going on at a, and in the same proportion for other 
distances. It is also shown that the velocity of communi- 
cation is not affected fry the greater or less degree of vio- 
lence with which the air is struck, hut remains the some for 
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every sort of disturbance. Witfa such a velocity, we may 
see that the column of air made up of all the particles which 
feel, or have felt, the effects of the disturbance, must be very 
long when compared with a c, the extent of an almost in- 
sensible vibration ; so that it will lead to no sensible error 
if We syppose that the effect of the piston at every point of 
its course is propagated instantaneously to c, and from thence 
only, with the velocity of 1125 feet per second. "We will 
now consider what this effect is. Div ide the whole length 
a c.ftg. 3, into a large number of very small parts, described 
in equal parts, and instead of the piston moving continu- 
ously, and with imperceptible changes .of Velocity , along ac, 
let it move by starts from each point to the next, with the 
proper increase or decrease of velocity. In the figure we 
have divided ac into ten parts, but the same reasoning ap- 
plies to any greater number, and the reader may refer to 
Acceleration for an instance in which the truth, as re- 
gards motion gradually increased, is come at by a similar sup- 
position. Wo have much enlarged a c (Fig. 3), to give room 
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for the figure lithe reader may help his ideas by supposing that 
Ac is viewed through a powerful microscope, and the rest of 
the tube bv the naked eye. Whatever may be the common 
time of moving through each of the parts aI, 1 2, &c., the 
portions of the column affected by the starts of the piston 
will be of the same length, and each will be as much of 
1 1 25 feet as the time of each start is of one second. Set off 
the lengths e P, pq, qr, &c., each equal to this length, and 
for the present let us agree to call the common time in which 
the piston starts through aI, 12, &c. an instant. The 
reader must bear in mind throughout that we intend to carry 
the supposition of dividing ac into parts to its utmost limit, 
by which we shall have to suppose cp, pq, &c. very small, 
though still great- when compared with a 1,12, &c. *Wo 
also think it right to repeat, that all the figure on the left of 
c is immensely magnified, and that the propagation is sup- 
posed to he instantaneous from 1, 2, &c. to c. In the first 
instant , the piston moves through a 1 , with the velocity p 1 
per second, and forces the column of air aI into cp, which, 
therefore., has its density increased, or is compressed, the air 
which was held in cp and a I together being now confined 
in cp. As the propagation has not travelled farther than p, 
the effect is just the same as if there had been a solid obstacle 
at r during the first instant. The portion cp is then com- 
pressed, strictly speaking, unequally, that is, the parts near 
to c are move com pressed than those near to p ; but. on ac- 
count of tlie small length of cp, and the rapidity of the 
transmission, wo may suppose all the parts equally com- 
pressed. Again, the particles near c begin to move towards j 
P, and for a similar reason we may suppose the velocities | 
of all the particles the same; this velocity being that of 
a during the first instant. The reader must; not confound 
the absolute velocity of the several particles, which is always 
small, with the rate at which they transmit- their velocities 
and compressions, which is very great. We will use the 
phrase that the portion c p has received its //r-\/ romprcs.non. 
If the piston were stopped at the end of the first instant, the 
whole effect upon cp would be transferred to pq in the 
second instant, both as to compression and velocity, and the 
particles nf cp would return to their first state, and receive 
no further modification. But in the second instant,, the 
portion cp receives its second compression , which is greater 
than the first, since a column 12 longer Ilian vl is forced 
into it. Similarly the velocity is increased, being 2 q per 
second instead of 1 p. If the spring were then stopped, the 
third instant would see the portion p q transmit its velocity 
and compression to qr, cp to pq, and cp would resume its 
natural state. But in this instant, c p receives its third 
compression, which is greater than the former two? and the 
same process goes-ffn, each portion transmitting its velocity 
and compression to the succeeding one, receiving in its turn 
mqjp than it parted with, from the preceding . This continues 
111 ® the piston has reached the middle point of a c, after 
which the compression of cp still continues, but becomes 
less and less in successive instants, because 5 6, 6 7, &c, 
down to 9 c decrease in length, in the same way as a I, 1 2, 
&c. increased. Whon the piston begins to return through 
c9, in the eleventh instant, the |>ortion cp receives its first 
tarqfaclitm ; for the air in c p now occupies cp and c9; 


the particles in cp therefor© move towards etiufeadi of from 
it, and the preceding modifications are succes&ivsly repeated 
in quantity , but changed into their contraries ; that is, each 
portion undergoes successive rarefactions, equal in amount 
to the former condensations, and the particles move toward# 
c with the same velocities which they formerly had from C. 
This Continues until the piston reaches a again, after which 
the same phenomena recommence m the same order. Thus 
it appears that the absolute velocity of eabh particle is in the 
direction of the propagation so long as it is compressed ; 
but in the contrary direction, when it is rarefied, and that 
each particle, during the progress of a double series of com- 
pression and rarefaction, moves forward in the direction of 
propagation, and back again to its former place, where it 
rests, unless a third vibration follows the first two. When we 
t alk of the compression of a particle, We mean that it is hearer 
the succeeding particle, than it would have been in its na- 
tural state ; and vice versa for rarefaction. We may repre- 
sent. these phenomena in tho following table, which, to save 
room, is made on the supposition that ac was divided into 
four parts, and might, be equally well constructed if tho 
number of parts into which ac was divided had been greater. 
The numbers in the top horizontal lino are the succes- 
sive portions of the tube, those in the left vertical column 
the successive inf ants of time, and under any portion of the 
tube, opposite to any instant of time, will be found the state 
ill which that portion of the tube is at that instant of time 
1 denoting its first compression; 1' its .first rarefaction; 
these latter numbers recommencing w heir 1 a complete cycle 
of changes is finished. The blanks denote that the effect 
has not yet reached the corresponding particles. 
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On casting the eye down any vertical column, we see the 
state of the same portion in successive instants of time ■ on 
looking along a horizontal column, we see the state of all 
the portions of the tube at the same instant, as far as the 
effect has reached them. Doing the latter, we see that all 
the successive states are continually repeated, in sgch a way 
that whatever states two portions may be in, the interme- 
diate portions luivo all the intermediates states. There is 
also at the beginning an unfinished series in process of for- 
mal-ion. If we look down a column, we see that any one 
particle successively undergoes the different states, from tho 
moment when the effect, first reaches it. We shall now (tup 
pose the division of a c to go on without end, ancl examine 
the final result. The different states of compression or 
rarefaction will then become more and more numerous, but 
the difference of quantity between each and its preceding 
will become less and less* so that 'when we at last give to 
the piston a continuous or gradually increasing and de- 
creasing velocity, we must also suppose a continuous or 
gradually increasing and decreasing compression or ra re- 
faction of the air in Urn tube. This being premised, Wo 
return to the figure, and construct the type of the. mo- 
tion of the piston, b^Hi backwards and forwards, and also 
the type of the state in which the particles of air actu- 
ally cuv for two or three several positions of the spring ; 
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as -in the figure below, whinh we proceed to explain. 
(Fig, 4.) 

Fig, 4. 



In fig. 4 (1), the piston has travelled from A to the small 
perpendicular, through something more than a quarter of a 
vibration : the first disturbance has reached d, aud the curve 
d K is the type of me state of each particle as to velocity ; 
that is, the perpendicular f g is the rale per second at which 
the particle f is moving from c, and the same for every other 
perpendicular. 

If the piston he performing .its third complete vibration, 
or its second vibration forward .y, there will have been a pre - 
ceding series of compressions and rarefactions propagated 
onwards, as in the figure 4 (1). In fig . 4 (2), a vibration for- 
wards has been completed ; the curve on c n now represents a 
complete undulation, as tar as the compressions are concerned. 
In fig. 4 (3), the return of tlje piston has commenced, and the 
particles between c and d are rarefied, and moving towards 
c ; this we explain by placing the type beneath the tube, and 
dotting the curve ; fc; expressing the velocity per second of 
the particle f towards c. The length of the whole wave c i> is 
easily calculated. If, for example, the single vibrations of 
the piston are made in of a second, the first impulse will 
have travelled through one hundredth part of 1125 foot, or 
111 of a foot. This h the length of on, in fig. 4(2), The 
complete series of compressions is called a ware of com- 
pression; and that of rarefactions a ware of rarefaction. 
And the same type which represents to the eye the velocities 
of the various particles, will also sene to represent the 
degrees of compression or rare taction. Tor those particles 
which are moving quickest from c are most compressed, 
and those which move quickest towards c are most rarefied. 
In returning to figure 3, wc see that Al, 12, 2 3, &.C., 
are spaces described in equal times, and are therefore in 
th* same proportions as the velocities, that is as 1 p, 2 q t 3 r, 
&c. Hut these spaces, in the preceding explanation, are 
proportional to the degrees of condensation ; these latter 
then are proportional to the velocities. If, then, we suppose 
the series of compressions and rarefactions to have gone on 
for some time, and an unfinished wave of compression to 
have been formed at the instant we are considering, we may 
represent the whole state of the particles in the tube at 
that instant by the following figure — (Fig. 5,: — rgn 
is a line parallel to the tube, and therefore g f is of the 
same length for all positions of f. It is to he made 1 1 25 
feet in length. Its use depends upon the following pro- 
position : — That in the simple undulation which wo are 
now considering, so long as the disturbance is small, the 
velocity of any particle beais to the velocity of jnrpagation 
(two very distinct things, us wo have before observed) the 
same proportion as the change in the density bears to the 


density of tuidiittuibed au*. This follows from the investi- 
gation attached to jig, 3: for, in the fourth instant for ex- 
ample, the column 3 4 of air is forced into c p, and 34 and 
CP being spaces described in equal times with velocities 
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4 9 and 1125 feet per second, are spaces proportional to fheso 
velocities. And the compression will he the same if we in- 
crease c p in any proportion, provided we increase the quan- 
tity of air forced into it in the same proportion. A similar 
proposition holds for rarefactions. * Or, in other words, fk 
being the velocity with which the particle at r is Roving 
towards c, the rarefaction of the particles at F is that which 
would he obtained by allowing the air naturally con tailed in 
a tube gf, 1125 feet long, to expand into length ok, 
Similarly, the compression at l is that which would be 
obtained by compressing the air in a tube n i. into the 
shorter tube nm. If we wish to see the state of these par- 
ticles at any succeeding instant, lot the curvilinear part of 
the figure travel uniformly forward at the rate of 1125 feet 
per second, new curves being continually formed and finished 
at c : we shall thus have the state of the whole tube at any 
succeeding moment. Before proceeding to apply this ex~ 
planation to the phenomena of sound, we must see what 
will take place if the tube be agitated by several different 
undulations at once. 

All readers, however little acquainted with Mechanics*, 
are%ware, that if a body be impressed by two forces in the 
same direction, it will proceed with the sum of the velocities 
produced by the two forces ; and with the difference of the 
velocities, if the forces strike in contrary directions, the mo- 
tion in the latter case being in the direction of the greater 
of the forces. Hence, if there be different undulations ex- 
cited in the same column of air, the velocities of each par- 
ticle will be made up of the sum or difference of those 
which it would have received from each undulation, had 
each acted alone ; tlie mm when if would have been com- 
pressed by both, or rarefied l»y both, and the difference 
when it would have been compressed hv one and rarefied by 
the other. And the compressions or rarefactions being pro- 
portional to the velocities, a similar proposition will hold of 
them. Underneath we have represented the state in which 
a column of air would be at a given instant from two differ- 
ent waves, the types of which art? drawn, and the broad* 
line is the type of their united effects. We know [see 
In comment uraiii.k] that any two lengths are either in 
the proportion of two whole numbers, or if not, two whole 
numbers can he found, which are as nearly proportional to 
them as we please. We have, to take a simple cap, draw n 
the lengths of the waves in the proportion of 5 to 4. (Fig. (>.V 



The types o-f the waves are different portions of straight 
lines, one whole condensation and rarefaction taking place, 
as indicated by a an be in the first, and by \prqq in the 
second. We suppose the waves to commence together. 
1 his supposition, of the condensation and rarefaction pro- 
ceeding iii such a way that their types shall be parts of 
straight lines, is not to be obtained in practice, since, as we 
have seen, such motion us that of a spring, and, we may 
add of a string or drum, would produce regular curves. 
But it is ns allowable in illustrating the effects of combined 
undulations os any other; and if, . moreover, we round the 
corners of the types of the single waves, thus making them 
present an appearance similar to that in the preceding 
figures, a slight rounding of the corners of the broad line 
will show sufficiently well what the combined wave w ould 


have been, if the preceding figures had boon rounded. And 
the supposition of rectilinear types facilitates the drawing of 
such figures, (which we would recommend to our readers,) 
since, as they will observe, the type of the combined wave 
consists also of portions of straight lines which break oft’ 
only when the type of one of the single waves changes 
from one line to another. The general rule for forming 
the broad line, derived from a preceding observation, is 
— let the perpendicular or ordinate [See Abscissa] 5 be 
the sum of the perpendiculars of the types of the waves, 
when they fall on the mme side of a p, and the differ- 
ence when they fall on different sides : observing, in the 
latter ease, to let the broad line fall on the side of that wave 
which has the greatest perpendicular. Thus at the first m, 
mt is the sum of li e ana m v, and particle at u arc in a 
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greater state of compression than the first wave would give 
them, which ames from the second ; similarly at the se- 
cond m thihre is an increase of rarefaction. At n, the air 
is compressed by one wave, and rarefied by the other, but 
more impressed than rarefied. At p, u, q, c, &c., where 
one of the waves causes neither compression nor rarefaction, 
the broad line coincides with the other wave. * ; i 

On looking at the figure thus produced, we see — :^ :y 

1 . That it is composed of a cycle of successive compres- 

sions and rarefactions, in which, however, the rarofactions 
differ in kind from the preceding compressions ; so that we 
must not give the term wave tofreach set of compressions or 
rune factions, as we reserve this word to denote cycles of 
changes, which are following by similar cycles of contrary 
changes. * 

2. That when the lengths of two weaves are as five and 
four, four of the first will be as long as five of the second ; so 
that the waves recommence together at w, but not exactly as 
before, the w ave of condensation from the first being accom- 
panied by the wave of rarefaction from the second. This 
difference, however, is not found at the end of the second 
similar cycle of four and five; so that after eight of the first 
waves, corresponding to ten of the second, the combined 
w ave begins again to have the same form as at first. 

3. IWie complete cycle denoted by the broad line may he 
divided into two, joining at \v ; in the second of which a 
series of ravel actions is found similar to every series of com- 
pressions in the first, and vice verm. AVe nmy, therefore, give 
the name of wave to- the part of tho broad line intercepted 
between a and w, consistently with our definition of this word. 

4. If the waves had not begun together, a wave would 
have resulted of the same length as the preceding, if 
we began at any point where the compression from 
one was exactly compensated by the rarefaction from the 
other. 

5. If both waves had been of the same length, the result- 
ing wave would have had that length ; or if the lirst wave had 
been contained an exact number of times in the second, the 
resulting wave would have been of the length of the second. 


We subjoin a cut, representing a wave contained three times 
in another wave, and the resulting wave. 7v) * 


Mg. 7. 



We have hitherto considered combined undulations as 
propagated in the same direction : let us now take two waives 
of equal lengths propagated in opposite directions, arising, 
as we may suppose, from two*pistons, one at each end of the 
tube. After a certain time, depending on tho length of the 
tube, two waves will meet, by which we mean that the par- 
ticles w ill begin to be affected by the motion of both pistons, 
and the manner #1 w hich the joint effect $ • represented is 
the same as before, though the phenomena are very differ- 
ent. In the former case, having represented the resulting 
wave at one instant, we could trace the change of state 
throughout every particle of the fluid, by supposing the type 
of that resulting wave, or a succession of such types, to move 
along the tube at the rate of 1 1 ( J. r ) feet per second; in the 
present case, the w aves are propagated in contrary direction, 
so that any given effect from the first wave is no longer 
continually accompanied by another given effect from 
the second wave. AVe must also recollect, that the motion 
of the particles in each wave of compression is in the direc- 
tion of the propagation ; so that a particle under the action 
of two waves of compression, has opposite velocities im- 
pressed upon it, and therefore moves with the difference of 
the velocities ; and so on. 

Now let a, H, c, iv&c., he the points where the two series 
of waves meet in the axis, and let us choose the instant of 
meeting for the time under consideration. Let the con- 
tinued line represent the waves propagated from left to 
right, and the dotted line those propagated from right to left, 
as marked by the arrows at the parts at which they end ; 
the arrows above them representing the directions of the ab- 
solute velocities which the waves over which they are placed 
give to the particles. (Fig. 8.) All the particles are now 
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rie flier compressed nor rarefied ; lor it is evident that, what- 
ever condensation or rarefaction a particle experiences from 
tlu frnvo moving to the right, there is a contrary rarefaction 
or • vflhdcris&lion from that which moves to the left. But every 
pa f.ijfie has tho velocity derived from either wave doubled 
by the other. Again, the particular points a, b, c, i>, &,e„ 
aiv never put in motion ; for it is plain that by the time 
appoint l* comes over c, giving it the velocity of p /; to 
tb« deft, the point, q, similarly placed on the other wave, 
\vf J also have come over c, giving it the equal and con- 
t ii|y velocity Q q ; so that, as far as velocity is concerned, 
affthe impression produced on a, b, c, », &.e., is equivalent ! 
tO^two equal and contrary velocities, or to no velocity at all. ] 
Fht when v has come over c, the compression, answering 
itj pp, is doubled by that answering to Q q. So that the 
jAirticles at a, jj, c, &c., undergo no change of place, but 
inly condensation or rarefaction. Also the particles at 
■to, tfe &c., halfway between a and u, u and c, &c., never j 


I undergo compression or rarefaction, but only change of' 
• velocity. For by the time any point n, from one Wave, 

! has come over a, with the condensation answering 1 to nr, 
i s will have come over it from the other, with the equal rare- 
| faction answering to sa; so that the effect of the com- 
bined waves upon a, is always that answering to equal con- 
densation and rarefaction, or no change at all. But the 
velocities answering to Rr and sa are equal, and in the same 
direction ; so that the points a, b, &e., hav e the velocities 
which one wave would have given them doubled by the 
other. Hence at a, b, c, Su\, the particles suffer ho change 
of state, but are only moved backwards and forwards. Now, 
let the time of half a wave elapse, in which case the typos 
of the undulations will coincide, and those parts will be 
| over the capitals on the axis, which are now over the small 
letters, and vice vend, as in fig. 9, where the coincidence is 
denoted by a continued and dotted line together, the latter 
being, of course, a little displaced. (Fig. 9.) 



Half ii wave since, all compression and rarefaction hau i they had at first ; while, at the end of a fourth half wave* the 
disappeared throughout the tube, the velocity of every par- ! phenomena of the second supposition will be repeated, that 
tide being double that which either wave would bavS caused, j is, all velocity will be destroyed, the particles being all con- 
The case is now altered ; no particle has any velocity, since \ denned or rarefied, according as they were before rarefied or 
there are the signs of equal and contrary velocities at -every [-condensed. The reader may easily convince himself of 
point of the tube ; but every particle is either doubly com- j these facts by drawing the corresponding figures. To put 
pressed, or doubly rarefied, except a, b, &e., which, - as we j the results before the eve, suppose the tube to be of a highly 
proved, are never either compressed or rarefied. In one more elastic material (thin Indian rubber, for example), so ns to 
UaU’ wave, the phenomena of the first supposition will be bulge outwards a little when compressed from the interior, or 
repeated ; that is, all condensation or Rarefaction will.be to contract in diameter by the pressure of the outward air 
destroyed throughout, the particles, however, being all in when the inward is rafted. Recollect, also, that a, i*, c, 
motion, except a, b, S&c., but in directions contrary to those n, Jfte., remain without motion, their only change being con- 
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deflation or rarefaction ; while a t b> c, &c., are never com- 
pressed or rarefied, their only change being that of place. 
Wo exhibit side by side the successive appearances of the 
tube, and the relative - situations of the types between a and 


0) 


c!, the arrows always representing the direction of the 
motion of the particles. A half-wave elapses between each 
two configurations. {Fig. 10.) 

These phenomena will recur in the same order* and this 
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Fig. 10. 
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mode of undulation, though it is necessary to show how it 
arises from the combination of two waves, is nevertheless 
more easy U) be explained by itself than either of these two. 
For if wo recollect that when particles of air move uu ay on 
both sides from a. given point, there must be a condensation 
in. the parts towards which they move, and a rarefaction in 
those which they quit, (2) will evidently follow from (1). 
At tliis second period, the elasticity of the air will have 
opposed and destroyed the velocities of the particles; so that 
there now only remains a tube of particles at rest for the 
moment, condensed towards the ends and rarefied in the 
middle. There will, therefore, immediately commence a 
rush of air towards the rarefied parts, which will end bv 
producing the state represented in (3), where equilibrium 
is restored, as lag ns compression and rarefaction are con- 
cerned ; but where, at the moment, under consideration, 
nothing Has yet taken place to deprive the particles of 
t he velocity which they received from the elasticity of the 
air before the natural state was recovered. There is 
lio^. a motion of particles, in all directions, towards «, 
which w r ill "go on producing compression at u, and rare- 
faction at: a and c, until all the velocity is destroyed. 
This is the state represented in (4 ), from which (1) follows 
again ; and so on. The states of the column intermediate 
between the times of (1), (2), &e., are easily imagined, i 
Between (1) and (2) the compression at the extremities will J 
have begun ; but not yet to the complete destruction of the ! 
velocities. Between (2) and (3) the motion of the particles i 
towards the middle will have begun ; but will not yet have 
placed them in their natural positions ; and so on. The 
particle at u is evidently never in motion, being always i 
equally pressed on both sides. The same would be seen of j 
A and c, if the tube were extended on both sides. 

It is evident also, that except at the instant when com- 
pression and rarefaction are all destroyed, there must be 
a point at which the transition occurs from condensation to ; 
rarefaction ; and vice vend. It is not, however, so evident, j 
in this wav of viewing the subject, that these points always i 
remain in the same position at a and />, which is the result i 
of our previous investigation. The reader must however j 
recollect, that, when we talk of the points a and b being j 
always free from condensation or rarefaction, we do not say j 
that it is the same air which is always uncondensed or un- j 
rarefied, but only that the different portions of air, which 
pass by a and />, are in their natural state at the instant of 
the passage. 

Mow it must; be evident, that if, in the motion of a fluid, 
there ho certain ourticles which remain at; rest, it; is in- 
different whether 'we suppose those particles to be fluid or 
solid ; 1m all that we know of a solid, as distinguished from 
a HuiWdmt the particles of the latter yield sensibly to 
any applied force, while those of the former do not. Hence, 
when such impulses are communicated to a fluid, that some 
of its particles must remain at rest, the question never 
arises, so to speak, .as to whether tlio?e particles would, or . 
would not, move with the fluid, or resist, if the conditions of 
motion were so'ultered, that forces, which * did not counter- 
balance, would be applied to those particles. Let us now 


suppose that a solid diaphragm is stretched across the tube 
at a ; the motion will still continue exactly as before : and wo 
may produce this species of complex undulation by a piston 
at one end only of the tube, provided t he other end be closed. 
For, on this supposition, all the successive states into which the 
air at the end furthest from the piston is brought, cannot be 
communicated to the outside air, and must, therefore, be either 
retained, or returned hack again through the column of air. 
The l:xtter*?ffect results ; and the returning wave, which is 
of the same kind as the advancing wave, produces the phe- 
nomena just explained. If a and n were both closed during 
an undulation, no piston would bo necessary, if it wore not 
that there is no substance but what will vibrulo in some 
small degree, and the vibrations communicated to the tube 
from the internal air gradually destroy the internal motion, 
by the communication of motion to the external air. 

We have hitherto considered only the motion of air in a 
small tube, and have found that the velocity of the particles, 
us well as the condensation and rarefaction, may be propa- 
gated undiminished to any extent. The case is somewhat 
different when we consider undulations propagated in all 
•directions at once. Imagine a small sphere, which is uni- 
formly elastic, in every part., and which, by some interior 
mechanism, is suddenly diminished in its dimensions, and 
afterwards as suddenly restored. A wave of rarefaction and 
condensation will be propagated in every direction ; which 
wave, ut any instant, will be contained between tw o spheres, 
concentric with the sphere already mentioned, the radii of 
which differ by the length of the double wave : at least, 
unless there he some reason in the state of the atmosphere, 
whv the propagation should take place more quickly in 
one direction than another. We have no reason, 4tet first, 
sighl, to suppose that the velocity of propagation would ho 
exactly, or even nearly the same as if a portion of the air 
through which the waves pass had been contained in a tube, 
unconnected with the exterior air. But it is found, both by 
mathematical anal) sis and experiment, that the velocity of 
propagation remains unaltered in hot.ly.asos ; and also that the 
absolute velocities of the particles diminish. This last is a 
natural consequence of a very simple principle -namely, tljwit 
when one body, or collection of bodies, strikes a larger body, 
or collection of bodies, in such a way that, its whole motion 
is destroyed, the velocity of the largisv body will not he so 
great as that of the communicating body, but loss in the 
same proportion as its mass is greater. The law of this 
diminution should be, from theory, inversely as the dis- 
tance ; that is, by the time the wave has moved from 3 miles 
to 5 miles, the compressions and velocities should ho m 
5 to 3; but wo have no direct means of submitting this to 
experiment, the absolute* velocities being imperceptible* 

We now proceed to the application of these principles. 
We know that when the air is violently or rauidly propelled 
in any direction, that; undulations such as we have described 
are produced, and that the impression called sound is pro- 
duced also. When a gun 1b fired, tli© great elasticity of the 
gases which are diapgaged by igniting the gunpowder, force# 
the air forward out of the gun, which the instant afterwards 
is allowed to return. If feathers or dust be floating in the 
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air, they have been observed to move forwards, and then 
back again, Just as we have found the purticles of air around 
them would do in the course of a double wave. The inten- 
sity or loudness of tho sound seems to depend upon the 
greatest absolute velocity of the particles, -and not at all 
* upon the velocity of propagation, which is found to be the 
same for all sounds. Thus in a musical chord, spring or 
drum, the harder the metal or parchment is struck, the 
louder is the sound, but without any difference of tone, cha- 
racter, or velocity of propagation. There is no instrument of 
which the sound may not be made louder or weaker without 
any other change than giving greater velocity to the imme- 
diate cause of sound. We will not enter further into tins 
part of the subject than to observe, that, generally speaking, 
we are not authorized to say that sound travels with equal 
loudness in all directions. It might dp so in the case where 
it was communicated by the sudden contraction and ex- 
pansion of an elastic sphere, as above supposed ; but this is 
a supposition which we cannot put in practice. If a tuning 
fork be sounded and turned round in the hand while held up 
before tho ear, very perceptible diminutions and augmen- 
tations of loudness will be perceived. 

The immediate communicator of sound is the tympanum 
or drum of the ear, au elastic membrane, which is set in 
vibration by the motion of the particles of air against it, and 
vibrates in the same time with them. The impression is 
conveyed to the brain by certain neighbouring nerves. [See 
Ear.] We might expect, that when the wave of sound is 
of considerable length, we should hear its different parts, 
that is, feel a difference between the beginning and end 
where the velocities and compressions are small, and the 
middle where the}’ are greatest. This happens to a small 
extent, in the difference, for example, between the ‘ roar' of 
a cannon and the 4 report’ of a musket. No explanation 
cun convey a better idea of the difference than these two 
words. These simple uncon t inning sounds arc the result of 
few waves, there being no cause for their continuance. 

We have not room in this article for any discussion of the 
manner in which sounds are conveyed through other bodies 
besides air, for which see Vibration. Noises conveyed 
through solid bodies travel generally quicker and are heard 
belter; the scratch of a pin may he distinctly perceived 
through a long spar of wood, though inaudible by the person 
who makes, it. With regard to gases, both theory and ex- 
periment agree in enabling us to assert, that any two of the 
same pressure and temperature, (that is, in which the baro- 
meter and thermometer would stand at the same height,) 
convey sound with velocities which art: inversely as their 
densities. Thus, air being about thirteen times as heavy 
as hydrogen, the vek>eity of propagation in the lat ter is about 
thirteen times that in the former. Such a result cannot be 
directly submitted to experiment; hut, as we shall see in the 
article P*K, there are methods equally certain for ascer- 
taining the truth. 

The velocity of sound had been determined by experiment 
before the time of Newton, w ho gave the first mathematical 
solution of the question, with the following result: that if 
the atmosphere, instead of decreasing in density as we ascend 
it, were all to be reduced to the density at the earth's surface, 
but to he so diminished in height, that the pressure at the 
earth's surface should not be altered, the velocity of propaga- 
tion would be that acquired by a heavy body falling unresisted 
from half the height of this homogeneous atmosphere. This 
reatoning, however, gave the velocity nearly one- sixth too 
small; and the cause of the difference was aftepvards sup- 
plied by the sagacity of Laplace. This w© shall try to t>x- 
plain. We know that dJr and all gases resist compression, 
and will expand themselves if the pressure of the superin- 
cumbent atmosphere be removed. This tendency is what we 
mean by the elastic force of the air or gas. If we take a column 
of air reaching from the earth s surface to the top of the 
atmosphere, the elastic force at any one stratum is equal to 
the weight of the superincumbent column, since it balances 
that weight. Moreover, it is observed, that, at the same 
temperatures , the elastic, forces of two different strata are as 
their densities, that is, for air Of half the density of common 
air, the elastic force is only half as great, and so on. It is 
also observed that any increase of temperature increases the 
elastic force if the density remain the same, and also that 
compression always increases the temperature; and vice 
versd. If, therefore, a vessel of air were pressed into half 1 
its dimensions,- it would double its elastio force from the con- 
densation, which would also receive a further addition from 


the increase of tem^emture. Again, if the ?ame were 
rarefied into double its first dimensions, the elastic fore© 
would bo halved by the rarefoction, and receive a further 
-decrease from the diminution of tanpcrature. The increase 
or decrease arising from temperature would not last long, 
since the altered mass would coranuinicate heat to the sur- 
rounding bodies in the first case, ana receive it from them in 
the second ; hut in calculating such itistantaneous effects as 
the propagation of sound, it is evident t$ey ought not to be 
neglected. The supposition" on which Newton w$nt was, 
that the elastic forces of two strata of air are always in the 
same proportion as their densities, which is not true, unless 
the temperatures arc the same. We may alau here remark, 
that an alteration in the barometer only, produces no altera- 
tion in the velocity of air ; for, if the barometer rise, though 
the pressure of the air is increased, yet the density is fti- 
creased in the same proportion ; that is, tho force which is to 
set each mass in motion receives no greater increase in pro- 
portion than the mass which is to be moved. But a rise in 
the thermometer, accompanied by no change in the baro- 
meter, increases the velocity of sound, for there is an increase 
in the elastic force, without any increase in the density. A 
very good measure of this velocity made near Paris in 1822, 
under the directions of the Academy of Sciences, gave 
1 If 8 feet per second at the temperature of 61° of Fahrenheit. 
Earlier experiments had given 1130 feet, which, if the 
French measure is assumed as accurate, represents the 
velocity at a somewhat higher temperature. The number 
which we have adopted, viz., 1 125 feet per second, at 62 c of 
Fahrenheit, is shown by Sir John Herschel, in liis masterly 
treatise on ‘ Sound ' in the Eneyclojxvdia Metropolitana , to 
accord very nearly with the mean of the best experiments. 

I Every increase or decrease of temperature of 1° of Fahren-* %■ 
heir, causes a corresponding increase or decrease of 1 T V&- of 
a foot in the velocity of sound, which gives about 1000 for tho 
velocity when the air is at the freezing point. We may add, 
that in the present state of our knowledge of the manner in 
which the temperature and elastic force of the atmosphere 
are connected, observation and theory give results which 
differ from one another by about a hundredth part, of tho 
whole. 

When the exciting cause of sound is continued, as for ex- 
ample, when a hoard is scratched with a pin, we have a con- 
tinued sound, caused by the succession of waves which tsfeo 
ear receives, which waves wo have no reason to believe are 
till, of the same length. But whenever the exciting cause is 
one the vibrations of which can be shown lo be performed in 
exactly the same time, so that the waves caused bv them are 
all of tho same length, we perceive a sound which gives 
pleasure to the ear, and lms tho name of harmonious or mu- 
sical. This, however, only happens when the vibrations 
are at least thirty in a second, or the wave of a sound at most 
about 38 feet long. This fact is so well established, that we 
may consider it as certain that tho pleasure arising from 
musical sounds is a consequence of the perfectly equal times 
of the vibrations which produce them, and of its result, the 
equal lengths of the sonorous waves propagated from them 
through the atmosphere. This will not appear so ex- 
traordinary, if we consider the very delicate nature of our 
organ of hearing. A person of tolerable ear can distinguish 
between two sounds, which only differ in that the one is a 
consequence of 400 vibrations in a second, and the other of 
405. We must therefore grant to the ear a much higher 
power of perception as to sounds than the eye has as to length 
or surface. Some increase of tho perceptive power may arise 
from the very groat number of vibrations, since a result in 
some degree corresponding is observed in vision. If wo look 
at a large number of parallel lines ruled close together at 
equal distances, any little deviation from parallelism or 
equidistance is much more sensibly seen than when the 
number of lines is small. And even to tlio eye, any 
moderately rapid succession of objects of the same kind is 
much more pleasing when they follow at equal distances 
and periods of time. 

The difference between two musical sounds, which we 
express by saying that one is higher or lower than the other, 
is a consequence of the different number of vibrations per- 
formed by the two in the same time; and the sound which 
we call higher has the greater number of vibrations. And 
some sounds, when made together, produce an effect utterly 
unbearable, while others can he tolerated ; other* again ore 
extremely pleasant, while some, though very different in 
pitch, appear so alike, that we call them the same, only 
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higher. It is found by experiment that two sounds 1 are 
more or less consonatti. when heard together, according as 
the relation between %eir vibrations is more or less simple. 
Thus, when}? two Orations of the firsfc^are made in one 
vibration of the second, (which is the simplest ratio possible, 
when the sounds arc really different,) that similarity is ob- 
served to which we have just alluded ; the first sound is 
called the octave, pf the second, and both are denoted in 
music by the same letter. When the number of vibrations 
of the two are as 3 to 2, the one which vibrates three times 
while the other vibrates two, is called a fifth above the other ; 
because in the musjcai scale of notes 
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the vibrations of c and Q are in this proportion, and c; is the 
fifth sound reckoned from c. If the ratio of the vibrations 
be that of .3 to 4, that is, if the higher note makes four 
vibrations, while the lower note makes three, which is the 
«ase with c and its fourth f; or that of 4 to 5, which hap- 
pens with c and its third e ; the combined effect of the two 
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recable. The same may be said of £ and its sixth; A* 
tich the ratio is that of 3 to 5, or of k and its minyr 


is a$ 
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sixth (see Music) ct, in^Weh lihe ratio is that of 5 to 8 ; or 
of x and its minor third a, in which tile ratio is that of 5 to 
6. We write underneath, the common musical scale in the 
treble Clef, with the denominations of the notes and the 
fraction of a vibration which Ife <H)mj4ete%^!hUe the first c 
completes one vibration, which fracflon^^|freater- than 
unity, as the notes are rising. Tims while c vibrates once, i> 
vibrates once and one* eighth; or 8 vibrations of c take 
place during 9 of those of n. , , • 

This is the musical scale pointed put by nature, since all 
nations haVe adopted it, or part of 41 at least. It fully veri- 
fies our assertion that the ear delimits in tho simplest com- 
binations of vibrations. It would tie hardly possible to 
place between 1 and 2, six increasing fractions whera'nuino- 
rators and denominators should, on the whole, contain smaller 
numbers. We find, in the six intermediate fractions, oplv 
2, 3, 4, and 5 singly, or multiplied by one another, n^fe- 
duct exceeding 15. Neither has the whole of this lple 
alw ays been adopted. It. seems to have been formerly uni- 
versal to reject f anil n, the fourth and seventh of the scale ; 
as is proved by the oldest national airs of the orientals, the 
northern nations, and even of the Italians. .j*fc>ee Scale.] 
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The following tabic will represent the proportions of tlie 
lengths of the sonorous waves which yield the preceding 
notes. These lengths decrease, Us we have seen, as the 
time a -of vibration decrease, or as the numbers of vibrations 
in. a given time increase. 

Now, let two of these notes be sounded together, for ex- 
ample, c and. o, in which two waves of c are equivalent to 
three of p. The resulting w ave is, as we have seen in the 
preceding part of this article, twice as long us the ware of 
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c, and the curve which represents the condensation ami 
velocity of the particles of air is compounded ns before de- 
scribed, of those of the waves of c and a. The oar' is able 
to perceive three distinct sounds, one of which is almost im- 
perceptible, and indeed inaudible, unless carefully looked 
for. The two perceptible sounds arc those of c and a from 
which the wave was made ; nor are wo well able to explain 
how this can be. Undoubtedly, if the curve, which is the 
type of the compound wave, were presented to a nipthcma- 
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tic.ian, he would lie able, with consideration and measure- 
ment, to detect its elements; and to make that resolution 
which is done by the most unpractised ear. But w r c may, 
perhaps, assert that a savage, or a person totally unused to 
music, would nut separate the sounds, but if c and g were 
sounded separately, and afterwards together, would imagine 
ho had heard three distinct notes. The third sound, which 
is very faint indeed, is that belonging to the whole compound 
wave, which, being tw ice us long as the wave of c, belongs to 
the note called c, an octave below the first c of the preced- 
ing scale, which may lie denoted by c 4 . We may perhaps 
give an idea of this combination in the following way : — Let 
us suppose a series of equidistant balls to voll past us at the 
rate of two in a second, and another series at the rate of 
three in a second, — and let us moreover suppose that these 
balls roll in tubes placed one over the other, so that we only 
see each as it passes an open orifice in its tulie, as in the 
figure. 

Fig. 13. 


It is evident that, we thus obtain three distinct succes- 
sions : 1, that by which we might, count 3 in a second from 
the lowr tube; 2, that by which wc might count 2 in 9 
second from the upper tulie: 3, that by which we might 
count single seconds, from observing when two halls pass 
together, and waiting till the same happens again. Anri we 
must recollect that any sound, howevdr unmusical m itself, 
produces a musical note, if it he repeated regularly and 
often ; so that it is not from the phenomenon itself, but from 
the frequency of its succession «t equal intervals, that the 

• ■ %U.h ^ . 


’• pleasant, sensation is derived. Thus in passage, winch 
has a strong echo, that is, where waves are reflected from 
wall to wall, as in the tube closed at both ends, already de- 
scribed, if the foot be struck against the groudl, a faint 
musical note is heard immediately after the echo has 
ceased. By the action of the foot, shorter waves are 
excited, as welt as the long wave, by the Tefiffttion of 
which the echo is caused. None of lh§se would be repeated 
were it not for the reflection ; but when the main sound is 
weakened by reflection, the shorter waves begin to produce 
the effect, of a musical note, being, as we must suppose, 
less weakened than the longer wave. And wo may here 
take occasion to observe, what, wil^ be further discussed in 
the articles Pipe and Chord, that it. is difficult to excite a 
perfectly simple wave, unaccompanied by shorter ones, which ^ 
latter are always contained an exact number of times in the 
longer. Thus, if the note called c , , or an octave below c in 
fig. I I* be struck on a piano-forte, the sounds g (tnd x 1 
(see the figure) will he distinctly heard as £ becomes 
weaker, the waves of these notes being respectively one- 
third and one-fifth of those of c. When two notes are 
struck together, the effect is not pleasing, except, when the 
numbers of waves per second in the two bear a very simple 
proportion. 

We have noticed all the cases which the musicians enll 
concord*; the remainder, though contributing much to the 
effect of music, being called Tbujlif w and a be 
sounded together, in which F makes $ of a vibra- 

tion while g makes f, or f m ernes B vibrations while a makes 
9, the effect is disagreeable, at least if continued for sorns 
time. On the piano-forte, in which the notes when struck 
subside into comparative weakness, this is not so much per- 
ceived ; but on the organ, in which the notes are sustained, 
the effect is intolerable, and accompanied by m apparent 
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not**, pouring what are called ieate, which 
w$j ahah W^senfc' explain. , Nevertheless, it heroines en- 
llutodc, if too loiig continued, provided f, the discordant 
"itioie* lis it is called, is allowed to pass to the nearest sound, 
ipich will make one of the more simple combinations of 
mictions with o, The nearest such sound is k, which 
xhake^ 5 vibrations, While o makes 6. For further informa- 
tion, wo rau^tbere refer to the article Harmony. 

We how come to the absolute number of vibrations made 
by musical notes; all that we have said hitherto depending 
only upon tin proportions which these numbers of vibrations 
have to one another ; so that any sound might be called c, 
provided the sound produced by twice as many Aibrations in 
a second were called c‘*%nd so on. We do not know that 
any measurements have lately been made in tliis country, 
but, from the Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin for 1823, 
it appears that the middle a of the treble clef, or the A in 
Jig, 1 1 , watfproduced by the following* numbers of waves 
different oif£|$itras, showing a 
mffi' Variation one by no means insen- 

Theatre at Berlin - ... - - - - * 437f 1 <& 

Paris, Frafech Opera - -- -- 431 ^ 

— CdmSc Opera - - - - 427 T V U 

— fttlian Opera - - - - - 424y 5 V 

From this wc may form an idea how many vibrations are 
necessary to create the sensation of a musical sound, and 
also at; what point of the scale the vibrations per second 
would became so numerous that this effect should cease. If 
we take one of Broadwood’s largest piano-fortes, ami recol- 
lect that they are generally tuned (for private purposes) a 
lit tle below the pitch of the orchestra, we shall not he for 
wrong in assuming that the a above-mentioned on these in- 
struments is the effect of 420 vibrations per second. The 
lowest note, which is almost inappreciable (that is, though 
perfectly audible as a sound, yet hardly distinguishable from 
the notes nearest to it), is the fourth descending c from this 
a, and the highest is the third f above it,, though the c 
above that, or the fourth ascending c from the a, can he 
well heard, and may be had by whistling into a very small 
key. We must however remark, that the point at which a 
series of undulations ceases to give a sound cither from its 
slowness or rapidity, is different to different ears; sometimes 
so much so, that while one person complains of a note as too 
shrill, another cannot hear it at all. We write the above 
scale below, putting the a, whose vibrations we know, in its 
proper place,— f. 

C, C, C, C A C« O O O. 

On looking at Jig, 1 1 , we’ see that a makes 5 vibrations 
while c makes .1 ; that is, a making 420 vibrations per 

* second, c makes 252 ; therefore, o, makes the half of this, or 
12(1 : c 3 makes 03, and c a 31$. Again, c l makes twice as 
many vibrations pot second as c, or 504 ; c 2 makes 1008, c* 
2010, and c 4 4032 vibrations per second. Thattis to say, in 
round numbers, the ear receives a musical impression from 
any sound which arises from a number of vibrations between 
30 and 2000 ; and we may certainly say that, in every 
orchestra, the hearers are einployod in distinguishing and 
discriminating between various rates of succession in the 
undulations of the air around them from GO to 2000 per 
second. 

We have previously alluded to a phenomenon of sound, or 

# rather of combined sounds, called a beat. If two notes whose 
vibrations are either nearly in the same ratio, or neatly in one 
ofr.be simple ratios above-mentioned, be sounded together, the 
effect of their being out of tune is a tremulous motion of the 
sound, the pulsations or beats of which can be counted if the 
notes be Hot too high. .For example, suppose two simultaneous 
notes whose vibrations are 100 and 104 ner second. Here 
25 vibrations of the first are made duriugSfi of the second ; 
mid the reader who lias studied the prOveding part of this 
article will see that the resulting wave is as long as twenty- 
six of the second waves ; but that if the waves from the two 
be much alike in their types, this resulting wave will consist 
of a cycle of* rarefactions and condensations very much 
resembling the separate waves. : The whole resulting wave 
being twenty-six times as long as the second wave, will run 
through all its clianges four times in a second, w hich is not 
sufficient to give a musical sound, but will only add to the 
sound of one of the waves the periodical tremulous sensation 
which is called a beat, which may be imitated by ringing 
the syllables who, <th> in rapid succession on the .same note 


of the voice. . ^ th*? 

beats, see the ' "-flf 

It only Tomkins to different character df 

sounds! The Bame may be sounded 

by a horn and a Mte ; nevertheless, each instrument has a 
character of its owm, which hVery one to distinguish 

between thd two. It is not to thb different lOudneas of the 
two, for either, by skilful players, mijr be made to give the 
weaker sound ; neither does it dependlfc the number of 
vibrations, for that, as w$ hgve seen, determines only the 
pitch of the note : the only difference between oi$e dfeve and 
another of the same length, is in thcr/orw of it# type ; that 
is, in the different manner in, whio# the $ir is condensed 
and rarefied. There is ; al»dnhfy tMiieattuf ' 16ft, to account 
for the difference between the tonw%hich different players 
will draw out of the same instrument ; since both Paganini 
and an itinerant Street musician would make the same string 
vibrate the same number of times in a second,. The late 
Dr. Young, to whom the worljp. is . much indebted on this 
subject, as on almost every other, examined the string of a 
violin when in motion, and by throwing a beam of light 
upon it, and marking the mot ion of the bright, spot which it 
mode, he found that the string rarely vibrated in the satiie 
plane, but that the middle point would describe various and 
very complicated curves, corresponding to different manners 
of drawing the l>ow, [Lectures on Natural Philosophy , 
vol. ii. plate 5.] 

We give three specimens, merely to show how much the 
vibration produced by one player may differ from that of 
another. The waves proceeding from all three will be of 
the same length, the vibrations being performed iu the same 
time ,* but the condensations and rarefactions will evidently 
be sucli as to give very different relative states to contigu- 
ous particles of air. The middle of the stretched wire de- 


Fig. 14. 



scribes the curve on which it is placed, during what, we 
have hitherto called two vibrations. 

It might tend to throw light upon this part of the subject 
if practical musicians would observe, in the seme manner, 
the curves which they produce, and describe the different 
qualities of tone arising from them. As yet, we have no 
direct experiments which tend to connect any particular 
form of vibration with any particular quality of sound. We 
shall enter upon the best method of doing this in the article 
Chord. 

Some confusion arise in books on tlus subject, from the 
use which different authors make of the words vitoation and 
wave. Some mean, by a vibration, a motion to and fro, 
which, in this article, we have called two vibrations ; and by 
a wave, the complete succession of condensations and rare- 
factions, which we have called two waves, one of conden- 
sation, the other of rarefaction. For frirther information, wo 
refer the reader to Sir J. Hersehcl’s article, .already cited, to 
Robison s Mechanical Philosophy , Biot’s Precis Rlemetiiaire 
de Physique , and Pouillet's Traite de Phymme . 

ACQUAPENDENTE, a town in the States, 

near the confines of Tusoany, on the high road from 
Florence to Rome, (kit, 42° 46' E*, long. y° 62'.) Thename 
is derived from the fall of water 1ri>m;;ihe rock on which it 
TOnds. It is built on a steep hjpl w’lrich rises above the river 
Puglia, and is surrounded bv GiitSamo Fabririo, a cele- 

brated anatomist and profossorat Padua in the sixteenth 
century, w as a native of tbia town. It was but an in- 
significant place until lti&O, when Pope Innocent X. having 
razed to •• the ;fi3toUnd: the! neighbouring town of Castro, 
where a b ishop had been murdered, transferred tne see to 
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Acquapendente, Tbq town looks iU-built and dull : it 
belongs to the> delegation ^v^jyinco . pi* Vitoibo, and is 
seventy miles ,-of- Rome. It coijteins ft cathedral, 

and abou^MOJO 'mbabiiinte. ^ . 1 . 

: ordis- 

change) signifies a delivemnce feid setting frlte of a person 
from# clxai|i of guilt ; thMf man w^^pon his trial for a 
^nniiihal offence, is discharged by the said to bte ac- 

quitted. The acquittal by the jury ha^f however. no force 
in jaw until judgment has b^en given upon the verdict \$ 
the court in which the proceedings are instituted. fi 

After judgment of acquittal, if the party be indicted a 
second time for th& Hme offence, he may plead his former 
acquittal as a bar or a*|||n jl$fcte Answer to the second charge, 
and upon such fornSBmcquittal being admitted or proved, 
the person indicted will be entitled to be ^charged, as the 
laW will not permit a man to be tWioq^||t in danger of 
punishment for the same offence. 

ACQUITTANCE is a Jjteharge in writing of a debt, or 
sum of money due. A gU^fixl receipt or acquittance in full 
of ill demands will discharge all debts, Except such as are 
secured by what are termed sjjecialties, viz., bonds and in- 
struments under seal ; which are considered by the law as of 
too great force to be discharged by a verbul concord and 
agreement, or any less formal and solemn acquittance than 
a deed. jWhete an acknowledgment of satisfaction is by 
deed, it. may operate as a good answer to an action on the 
debt, even though nothing has ever been actually received. 

Courts of equity, and even courts of law, will, in some cases, 
order accounts to be gone info anew, notwithstanding the 
production of a general acquittance or receipt in full of alt 
demand*, upon proof that such acquittance was obtained by 
fraud or given under a mistake, and that, the debt or other 
demand Ms ttpfcbeen in fact satisfied. 

ACHE, a measure of land, of different value in the dif- 
ferent parts of the United Kingdom. When mentioned 
generally, the statute or English acre is to be understood. 
Its magnitude may be best referred to that of the square 
yard by recollecting that § square whose side is 22 yards 
long is 'the 'part of an acre ; whence the latter contains 

22 x 22 X 10, or 484p square yards. The chain with which 
land i* measured is 22 yards long; so that ten square chains 
jerque aero. ' ‘iThis measure is divided into 4 roods, each 
rooa^o 40 perches, so that each perch contains 30j square 
VardsT Thus; — 

* , t. i r> i Square Side of equivalent 

Acre. Rood. Pcren. yards. squares in yards. 

1 = 4 K 100 * 484A; 69.5701 

1 = 40 = 1210 34.7851 

I = 3 Of 5.5 

The. Irish acre is larger than the English, inasmuch as 
100 Irish ucrcS are very nearly equivalent to 1 62 English 
< acres. More correctly, 121 Irish acres are 196 Englis hacres ; 
but the fofexer ratio points out, an easier arithmetical opera- 
tion, anti will not be wrong by so much as one acre out of 5000. 

The Scottish acre is also larger than the English, % 48 
Scottish acres being equal to 61 English acres. There Are 
also local acres in various parts of England, such as the 
Cheshire acre of 8 yards to the pole. The English statute 
*> ; acr& is used in the U nited States of North A merica. 

' ■The French A&e is a square whose side is 10 metres, and 
"1000 English acres are equivalent to 40,466 ares. 

Eojr furfcltfir in form ation on the comparison of English and 
ot$^ ; agr^"w0f;jefor the reader to Kelly’s Cubist, a very 
netful wuri.'/?--" "" '-.4 

\ ACRE' i$T. JEAN D ), a, town of Syria on the sea- 
co& ,(N. lat. $2° 54', E. long. 35° 4'), and on £t small 
promontory, which, with Mount, Carnxel lying to the south, 
forms a circular bay ; it is sometimes called Acm and A oca. 
Ifo r oIdest name was probably Acco, which was changed to 
that of Ptotenilfe dqrihg sovereignty of tho Greeki in 
Syria ; the name of Afleo was revived after it foil info the 
' \ of the Saracens. Acre is well kn o wnmrfhe v * 


of the Crusdcles, having been taken in 1191 by J 

' 1' It was for 


stus of F ranee and Richard I . of England 
sombffiihb in tM possession of tho Knights M ^aha, during 
it was strongly fortified, and filled wit® 
fcfiMcifofiv Acre was in a very ruinous condition %x the 
• ^ seventeenth century, when Thevenot visited 

it,'bwtlt|xas since been improved, and is now said to contain 
.authorities sav 20,000) inhabitants, fpfhia 
l^stdrition was due to Sheik Daber, who, in the middle of 
tM eighteenth ^atiw^^Mtungihoned the te%n and revived 
it* commerce* Jezzar Paslxa, his successor, fortified the 


place very stx*ongly,jmd bfoll aiiety WOWW' morditig lp 
Turkish foshion adorning 'i|;wifcn colufons-thal : oqeejiife 
longed to the old Greek educes of neighbouring citiek 
streots of Acre are nam^ and the houses, which of 
stoqb, have flat mol’s. The portris smalignd not deepijj^t 
it is Olid of the best along this (M)hst^ ; :;’1|umpcan^ c$irty to 
Acre cloth, lead, tin, &e.> Md receive M exchaix^; sdihe' 
cotton and rice. The great celebrif* ®y|ere, m xnora 
recent times, is owing to Bonaparfo , *';ttttSip!lo. sii%n the 
place in the spring of 1 799, when Re entered tho 

head of 1 2,500 men. Tim obstinate defence of the garrison 
commanded by J czzar, add aido^ ; Snmh : . : with 

English sailprs, saved Acre frdtMfoe rep^afoi asWtdts of 
the French general, who, alter life 
days befofo it, and losing near 3 OduTOen, retreated to .Egypt* 
Since the siege in 1799 the fortifications have Men i^ 
but, in the last year (1832), Acre has"" had" 
another siege, and. i» at present in the hands of the Buaha 
ot Egypt, who tobh.it from the Sulfon of Constaj^nd|d||h^b 
master, on the 2d of July. ^ mm 

& Acre is also the name^f one of the Syrian pashancks, 
which in late years has been bounded to tho north by that 
of Tripoli, to the south and east by tM|§|abaHckrOf Da- 
mascus, and on the west , by llie McditSfelpeah. Its chief 
ports are Acre and BeirSut, We pfop$^fe''''d j e*cribe' the 
whole country under the more jx?nna*xcnt and general name 
of Syria. 

ACROCIIO'IIDUS (a word formed from the Greek* 
which signifies a wart), in Zoology, u genus of serpents 
discovered in Java by the traveller Jlomstedt, and de- 
scribed in the Memoir a of the Stock fmhn Academy if 
Sciences for 1787. This ^enus is e&sjjy i-.distmgmslicd from 
others of tile innoxious family of serpents by the in numer- 
able small scales which cover every pari of the head and 
body both above and below, and which m presmed spe- 
cimens, or when the live animal distends the lungs and 
bod> with air, assume the appearance of fc many granulated 
warts or tubercles. 'This circumstance has suggested the 
name of acrqchordus, which conveys a pretty accurate idea 
of the external covering of the animafdescnbod by Homstodt. 



[ArrochwA'W, from LactqiaAe. Hist, ties pvip ..... ^ , 

The acrocdiord, in is covered witli scales like ill othe; 
serpents, thou)j^ ^|^Jara minute and feparate from mo 
another : each mat^kbd witfe three small ridges, and 

it is only when file skin is irlifoA ifod apparent between the 
scales, that these assume the pfenilifed or warty appearance 
expressed by the name. The of the oeroebord is fiat, 
the feouth provided with a of abarp teeth. 


but witlxout fongs, and rite throat capawb of enormoug 

dhatation. Though 'depn^ii 'Ihe '• ••wBnftiy apparatus 
by wliich ven omous serpents convey tliehf jiqison , zoologists 
are not yet agreedinconsidering^^ as altogether 

innocent. MM. Appel and De BMnrille affirm tliatt they 
have found a peculiar bone in the head of tliis serpent, which 
they conceive fo supply the place M the poipon i'ang . 
Cuvier, on the other band, denies the existence of tliia 



'ill 'll 
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bt>n^ ; ; jKti'd . brings toward the testimony of M. 

ih fetqtir of &e harmless nature of the abro* 
trtfcifd; and aStfce Utter gentleman travelled for some time 
in JoVa, aftd made v^ous hxperlments upon the live ani- 
# muisi foir the purpose of ascertaining this point, there s^ms 
to he no reason to doubt the truth or his report, The tongue 
of the acrochor^a short and thick, the vent simple and 
Without the which are common to many otW 

genera of serpents. The only species sufficiently knowfi 
• is 

TOS'Dlitor Carron of the Javanese, the Acrochorfayt Java - 
tt^rofLacepodo airii others. The scales of thUserpent arc 
raarkhd by three small cmnatod elevations ; the hotly is black 
abbve, grey ish- white be^imth, and the sides are marked with 
black spots on a ground of the same colour as the belly. TJhe 
head is covered with small scales, the mouth is contracted, arid 
the underjaVr shorter and broader than the ,^wr. This animal 
averages from six to eight or ten feet in length, arid its shape 
* ^ peculiar ; body does not"|radually become 

thit^p from the Middle towards cither extremity, as in the 
generality of sewpents, but grows gradually thicker frortt the 
head to the vent* ai\d there suddenly contracts, so as to form 
a very shorti ilen|fe, tail. In the thickest pari of the body, 
imrnediamly ahe^StS junction with the tail, the individual 
procured by H(wSktHlt, pf which the entire length was eight 
feet, three incited meafiired three inches in diameter, whilst 
the greatest breadth of the tail did not exceed half an inch, 
and its length was scarcely a ninth part of that of the whole 
body. This individual was a female, and, when opened, was 
found to contain five young ones perfectly formed, and about 
nine inches in lengths It was caught ju a plantation of pep- 
per-trees, and the ; Chinese, who accompanied Iloiftstedt, 
cooked and ate itsttesh, and reported it to oe of a most deli- 
cious flavour. The stomach contained a quantity of half-di- 
gested fruit, from which it has been inferred that this serpent 
is iVugivorous, and, Contrary to the habit of all other known 
species, feeds upon vegetable substances. Cuvier is incre- 
dulous upon this point : it is certainly a singular circum- 
stance, and should be received with caution ; but, on the 
other hand, we 'have no reason to doubt the testimony of 
Homstedt ; and the mere, singularity of the fact does not 
necessarily destroy its probability. Wo know, moreover, that 
tortoises, turtles, spine genera of fishes, and even certain 
species of lizards, ^ftll of them Cold-blooded animals, and some 
approaching very nearly, in nature ami organization, to the 
family of serpents to which the aerochonl belongs, — live 
entirely upon Vegetable food: ami the knowledge of this 
fact ought to prepare us beforehand to expect the discovery 
of similar habits among certain tribes of serpents, rather 
than to reject: them as impossible and as absurd fictions. 

ACRO'NYCHAL (sometimes incorrectly written Acro- 
nical, and AchronicalJ^word derived from the Greek, sig- 
nifying ‘ that which determines the extremities, or the begin- 
ning and end, of ifbtj ^ight.' It is only used in reference to 
*the rising or setting of the stars; and a star is acrony- 
clial or rises acrtniychally when it rises at or very near sun- 
set, and consequently sets at or near aunrise. To deter- 
mine what stars rise acronyebally on any given night, elevate 
the pole of a common globe so that the arc intercepted 
between it and the horizon may be equal to the latitude 
of the place. Turn the globe until the sun> place is on 
the horizon at the western side, then will all stars which 
are either on or within a short distance of the horizon on 
the eastern side be acronychal. 

ACRO POLIS, a Greek compound word Signifying * the 
highest point of a city. 1 It was used to denote some hill, rock, 
or natii|mjlt?y'atiou, such as we find forming part of the sites 
of ma®|pfeient cities in Greece. It seems natural to con- 
clude tnwPsuoh strong holds were among the places first 
occupied, and Unit they served as the kerttelof a larger city, 
In course of time, when building ^spre^Mh eminences !>©«- 
came strong posts an ^ogous bi -gaatleS citadels in modem 
cities ; and in many instimce# tne possession of such posts 
was considered as efjuivSient to the possession of the ories 
themselves; Religious edifteeS also generally formed hart 
of the stmemrjj& of an ^ 

In modeth lines they Mve^flhn served asf of rpfhgo 
to the inhabitiaints from the attacks of an enemy, or from 
thb inoumonii of briars. The term Acropolis is now most 
oammortly applied % the roc^ eminence of Athens, on 
which the retniiha bf the Parthenon hr Temple of Minerva 
stand i but this is only a limited use of the word. Corinth 
had ah AofOpohs eaflod Acro-Gorinthus, which is a much 


loftier and flSi 
The view ftroi; 
the Acropolis of 
tinctly seen. An 
in the Pel, ‘ 




bnCethoti | 
sive, 

distant, 

tipon jfte moti - m Argo* 
pf tM ahCient Argos, 


and then it whs cahed ^‘1-Uified castle of coni* 

para$jjyeiy modem ^struefaon ^ o<^dj^s jthe submit of this 
rooky eminence, shows in some ^aOT^tracds of much 
earlier building. The Acropolii of Meaipy.^ 
dteated on Mount lthome, is Another remarkable sfeeimert 
of these natural bulwarks which wereonCe according 

•to the principles of Greek military^ smence^ f See Lcake's 
Morea , 3 vols. 8vo. — SocimyfajHtn Athens.} 

ACROSTIC, a Greek tero^liM^ing hterally ffie be^ 
ginning of a line or versa. An hcrolHc is a number of verses 
so contrived tha|!^ first letters of each being read in the 
order in which wiey stand shall form some name or other 
word. According to some authorities, a writer named Bor- 
pbyrius Optatipus, who lloui|jpd;^in-the fourth century, 
has the credit of being the mWhtOr of the acrostiS It is 
probably, however, of older date. Eusebius,* the bishop of 
Ctesarea, who died in a.d. 340, gives in his Life . of Con- 
stantine, a copy of Greek verses which he asserts to he the 
composition of the Erythraean Sibyl, the initial letters of 
which make up the words IHSOYS XPi^TQS 0EOt 
Y102 2QTHF, that is, Josus Christ, the Son of God, the 
Saviour. These verses, which are a description of |ho 
coming of the day of judgment, have also been translated 
into Latin hexameters so os to preserve the acrostic in that 
language, in the words JnstU Christtjs Dki Filius 8er- 
vator. The translation, however, wants one of tho wonder^ 
ful qualities of the original ; for it will be observed }hat the 
initial letters of the five Greek words .^iu^TOeit/'|6gether f .. 
form the word IX0Y2, that is, the fish, vrfflm' St. Augus- 
tine, who quotes the verses in his work entitled De Cmtate 
Dei, informs us is to be understood as a mystical epithet of 
our Saviour, who lived in this abyss of mortality without 
contracting sin, in like manner as a fish exists in the midst 
of the sea without acquiring any flavour of salt fiiWjfhe salt 
water. This may be therefore called an acrostic within an 
acrostic. But there are also other ways of complicating 
these ingenious productions. Addison, •• . 

along with other sorts of false wit, in his lively pa jfew x®' 
that, subject in the first volume of the ... 

are compound acrostics, where the principal letters stand two 
or three deep. I have seen some of them, where the verses 
have not only been edged by a name at bach extremity, but 
have had the same name running down like a seam through 
the middle of the poem.* There arc even instances of the 
same name being five times repeated in so many successive 
columns. Such an acrostic bus been designated a pMfie 
cr ostia. This species of elaborate trifling; wait extremely 
fashionable among the early French poets, afee bf H 

Francis I. down to that of .Louis XIV. Some also of our 
English poets of considerable eminenco Used formerly to 
amuse themselves in the same way. Thus, fpr instance* 
among the works of Sir John Davies, are twentV-8ix short 
poems entitled Hymns to Astrcea, each of which is an 
acrostic on the words EHzabetha Reginit. These, which wfe 
first published about the end of the sixteenth century, ' 
perhaps the most elegant compositions of this doscriptidn in, 
any language. Afterwards such puerile ingenuity fell ip to 
disrepute; and Dry den, in his Mstcfiecknoe (published 1$82)» 
contemptuoU^y makes the dyingf monandi the realms; of 
nonsense and ’dulness address his son and successor Shad- 
well :—? . •< ; 

r " * I,o art* writing pin vs, Ami for thy command r ? 

. ^ Sonic peaceful provinc# in acrostic laud.* 

The acrostic, being addressed merely to the eye, and eort- 
vcying no pleasure either to the imagination: or to the 
cahnot oi‘ course odd to the poetical e ffect of thn I 
it oninmcnljs— *any more than would t^Jie ef wo 

initial lotto# in a differently coloured ink. Upt it is some- 
times useful, as an aid to the memoiy, kt ^ such 

verses as are composed only to be got by the sake 

% the facts of which they fom ,; t : sun^|ia^ in some 

Virions of the Latin pmftxed- to 

each play a few verses which same time art 

acrostic on its nam r e :> ftlteKteh' the plot. In tfew 

case, the knowledge cdV tUd initlAl fetter of each line tnn«t 
help the meihoty te 1#rtover it, if it should l»e foygotteai. 
Them ore two ,m>igtams in the Greek Anthology, Otfie itJ 
bonotk of Brtowui and tto otiber of Apollo^ #hich axe called 

;■/ O 2 / 



Mystic*, though # a peculiar fiudnonu Bach 

contains twenty wliich to first introduces the 
subject of the $kk*|v ofhera con- 

sists of ite^ordl* which are epitotfc of the god : all the 
epithets in ® first line begin wp a, those in the second 
Mfitli n, and so on. Those therefore, artfmerely acros- 

tics on® alphabet, four diSfep. The #ews sometimes em- 

e a sort of acrostic in designating many of their writers, 
s the commentator on Mdimonufcs, Rabbi Yorn Tof bar 
Abraham, is comm0nly callc#ltitba. from the initial letters 
of the five words composing his full title. ( See this explained 
in the article entitled ‘Literary (Chronology,' in the Com- 
panion to the Almanac for 1 8|2 m) The initial syllables of the 
verses of the i*s&Uns wfci» imei^ntly called acrostics. - The 
following is a curious specimen of a Latin acrostic 
SAT O R 4$#v, 

A R E P O 
/ . TENET 

O P'SjR A 

R A S ' |f 

ACROTE'RION (in Architecture), a Greek term, sig- 
nifying ‘ the extremity of anything.* It is used teclmieally 
to designate the statue or other ornament on the summit or 
upper angle, and is sometimes applied also to the similar 
ornaments over the feet, or lower angles, of a pediment; in 
the latter ease they are all included under the plural acro- 
teria. Some writers understand by this term only the bases 
or pedestals on which the acroterial ornaments are placed; 
for this restriction, however, there is no good reason, but 
rather the contrary, as it would leave the ornaments them- 
selves without an appropriate designation. It may, indeed, 
with great propriety be used much mom extensively than 
has been fhe Custom. The finial on the apex of a spire, 
pinnacle, of in works of pointed architecture, is 

an acrotcrion ; and in St. Paul's Cathedral in London, 
although the pediments over the entrance fronts have 
tlieir acroteria, which are statues of some of the Apostles, 
yet the acroterion of the edifice is the cross which sur- 
mounts the grand central part Of the composition. This 
term is not found in many ancient authors ; we derive it 
from Vitruvius, who uses it in the plural sense above- 
mentioned. Plutarch, in his life of Caesar, makes use of it 
ill the singular number, and in the purely architectural 
sensoilMk^e have rendered it. 

ACT&F PARLIAMENT— See Statute^ 

ACT (in the Universities). An exercise to be performed 
by students before they are admitted to their degrees. In 
the University of Oxford it has almost fallen into disuse, 
and in Dublin is a mere form ; but at Cambridge it is still 
preserved as a preliminary test of the comparative merits of the 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, who aspire to 
University honours. It is also performed by candidates for 
the degrees in law, physic, or divinity. The student pro- 
poses certain questions connected with his subject to the 
presiding officer of the schools (the place in which acts are 
kept), Who thereupon nominates other students to oppose 
them. The discussion is carried on syllogistically and in 
Latin, and terminates by the presiding officer questioning 
tfime respondent or the person who is said to ‘ keep the act,’ 
and his opponents , and dismissing them with a short com- 
pliment to each, in proportion to his deserts. 

The severest exercise of this kind being that undergone 
by Candidatei for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, with 
kondlsrs, gt Cambridge, we 'will describe it mor| particularly; 
T\)e tnoderafor> dr examiner for the year, gives notice to a 
student that be is to keep an act; who thereupon writes 
v thru#. questions which he proposes to maintain and defend. 
The first is always from Newton’s Prindma ; the second 
from any other mathematical subject; and the third from 
some metaphysical or moral writer. ? The following is ah 
example cd" the form in which they are given : — 

Rente gtatuii NeuHonu/t in Section# primfy libriprwn. 
Rede statuvt Lagrangius in capite prime Im&tk ihedria 
fumtionum. - r ,„ 

i Rectc statuit I/jckius de principiis innatis* 

The above signifies that the student intends to main- 
tain the correctness of the first section of Newton's Prin- 
ctpMt, the first chapter of Lagrange’s Theomj qf Functions , 
and the chapter of Locke on the Human Understanding 
which treats of instate principles. 

The moderator^ on receiving those, nominates three stu- 
eptb, whose attainments, he thinks, will enable them to 
arguments on the other side. Oh the day apH 


pointed, the moderator haying * 

dent reads a I^intoaia/^ 

which the opponents, in succession, propose their a^utfi^itls 
against the several subjects; Which, ofeouwev -ua^y 
ing&hiofcs fallacies. If the respondent can answer too tle 
does so J if not, the moderator endeavour* by queitfoning 
him, to find from what defeetdn his knowledge ef lhe ftwb- 
jeet this arises. As each opponent is lie is also 

qifestioned by tho moderator, as above statefe^ 

Tlie syllogistic form is not «trictly i%tained at present 4h 
keeping an act; and the Latin £p6keit is very indifferent. 
The chief purpose of an act now-a-days i$ to get a fcortef 
notion of the qualifications of the candidates, ^# tbe exami- 
nation is proportioned in severity to their supposOd Capacities. 
In older times an act was a very important feature in obtain- 
ing a degree. The utility of tho present form ia doubfod by 
many persons. 1 ' ‘>'-r 

ACT (in the Drama.) That portion of a play, which is 
separated from rest by an interval, during whiefcr^o 
stage is left empty, and the action is supposed to priced 
unseeh by the spectators. In the Greek drama thore 
were no acts ; although in some modem editions, such as 
Burton Pentahgia, we find Greek plays thus <kv hied. 
The language docs not possess a word answering to the 
Latin and English Act. Among the Greeks to stage was 
never left empty from the begirmii% to the end of the 
performance; when the other actors retired, those forming 
the chorus still remained, and continued tho business of 
the play l>y tlieir songs. For these songs, it is important 
to observe, were in general essential parts of the drama; 
they were not of the nature of a piece of music, or a dance, 
or any other^tri|is^mpwontati()ii f thrown in merely to 
fill up a chasm i# the action ; they cflJtticd forward the 
action in the same manner as the ordinary dialogue did. 
For an exact copy of the form of a Greek drama in this re- 
spect, the English reader maybe referred to the Sampson 
Agonistcs of Milton. In that play there is no division into 
acts ; nor is there any such division in Buchanan V two 
Latin tragedies, entitled Jephlhes fold Baptiste*, which are 
also professedly composed upon the Greek model. The 
latter poet, we may add, has followed the same plan in his 
translations of the Medea and the Alcestis of Euripides. 
From this constitution of the Greek drama, it naturally 
followed, that the real duration of the action of any play 
could not wcLl be supposed greatly to exceed that of its 
theatrical representation. In other words, What has bam 
called the Unity of Time became a principle almost in- 
variably observed in every dramatic composition. On the 
Roman stage there was no chorus, and the play Was 
divided into acts, as on our own. But, although Plautus 
has frequently in his comedies supposed a considerable 
portion of time to pass between the close of one act and 
the opening of another, the most famous Of the Latin drama- 
tists, Terence, has not availed himself# this liberty, but has 
adhered closely to the practice of his Grecian models, in not , 
permitting the interval between the acts to form nkore than 
a very short interruption of the progress of the story. By 
modern dramatists, however, the practice of dividing a play 
into acts has generally been taken advantage of to extend 
the time of the story greatly beyond the space to which 
it was necessary to confine it on the Greek stage. Each act, 
in fact, is now what the Greeks would have called a separatu 
drama, except that it docs not contain 0 complete plot; and the 
whole play maybe compared to those Trilogies of tho Greeks, 
in which three* dramas, representing so many successive 
separate parts of the satno history, followed one another in, 
one theatrical exhibition. Perhaps it was this consideration 
which made the Romans call each of to separate iu 

question an Act or AjOtm ; for that word is cxactfyatrans- 
lation of the Greek £fiapa, which was used to de«%ttite an 
entire play. The tepgt* therefore, may be token as itt its 
original and propobsense, denoting a distinct, awl, te a cer 
tain extent, i 1 idepen tier \ t thcft(pcal action or picture, ulthou gh 
capable also of being introduced a# one of a series of such 
pictures, united by some common subject And this is pre- 
cisely what Shakspeare must ^pi-tfrlderstood to mean, when, 
in the famous speech which h^hr^'into the tifiwth of Jaques 
in As you like ft, comparing the World toastage, he goes on 
to say, ‘ One mah in his time plays ldsocfa 

being seUm ages.’ The infant, the 9eho#fiby^e4 are act$ 9 
only in the sehae df being so many ^ptij^ pictures tw ex 
hibitions of human life, each complete in itself, although 
following each other according to a natural ordef-ef lticcejf- 



ACT 


m t 


^ of a pjay, Jfygmdva this light, it will be 

dmsion iirto «$to, i% really that distinction 
^ tho , modern draj»a whm more than anything else gives; 
ffoU ita#eculiar character, Br. Johnson has observed, in 
%oda»n plpya. ‘Mm time requited by the fable elapses, for- 
tho most part, .between the acts; for of so much of ilia action 
as is represented, the real and poetical duration is the same. 
> » exhibits successive imitations of $uc- 

cessive aetioritfY end why may not the second iraitiltion 
represent an action that happened years alter the first, if it 
v|ie so Cbfinected with it, that nothing but time can be sup- 
:pW©d to intervene* Time is, of all inodes of existence i 
most obaeqtnous to the imagination ; a lapse of years is as 
easily conceived as a lapse of hours.’ — Prqf, to Shakspeare, 
v We may here remark, that although the French dra- 
matic writers liave adhered to the principle of leaving the 
stage empty only at the end of un act, many of the Eng- 
lish have followed a different practice. hakspeare par- 
tly, every successive scene unilb^ly presents a new 

f ff elMM^cte% *»d. i&Ost : corai$only a4hangc of place also, 
rarely interrupts the action, however, for any consider- 
able space, except during the interval between two acts ; 
bat here he doe$ not hesitate to pass over any length of time 
he may find convenient, In the Winter's Tale* Perdita, who 
who was a newborn infant at the. end -of the third act, is 
grown-up a young wotnun at the beginning of the fourth. In 
this instance, indeed, the dramatist introduces Time to ex- 
plain and apologize for the licence he had taken to 

, -*r * Slide 

O'er ftixfcfcon yeiua, and leave the growth uutrietl 
Of that wide gap.’ 

Time is here said to appear * as Chops ; and in the begin- 
ning of Ilenry Chorus is also brought forward to request 
the audience .wPKIlow tlieir thoughts in the course of the 
representation to pass from one place to another — 

— * Jumping o ? m‘ times ; 

Ttirniujit the aceomi»lishment of many years 
Into an httm-yUtss.' 

Neither of these personages, however, perforins exactly the 
office of the ancient chorus. 

We may add, that the old English Mysteries and Mo- 
ralities, the first, produce of our national dramatic genius, 
were long destitute of aiiy division either into scenes or acts. 
This is the case, for instance, with Parlie s Mystery entitled 
Candlemas . Day* or the. Killing of the Children of Israel , 
written in 151 % and first printed in Hawkins’s Origin of the 
English Drama. In this performance there are not even any 
stage-directions. The Morality oil Every Man , printed early 
iu the reign of Henry VIIL, and that of IJycke Srorner of 
the same age, are, in like manner, without either stage-direc- 
tions or any division into acts or scenes. In the Morality of 
Lusty Juvcntus, again, which was published ilfthe reign of 
Edward VI., there are stage-directions, but still no mention 
of nets or scenes. The earliest of the Moralities which 
assume the regular dramatic shape are not more ancient 
than the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth. Moralities 
continued to be both printed arid acted long after this date. 
We may mention, among others which appeared after Eliza- 
beth came to the throne, Skelton’s Life and Repentance of 
Mary Magdalene , 1567 ; The Marriage of Wit and Science, 
1570 ; The Conflict of Conscience y 1581 ; The Three Lords 
yf London, 1590 ; &c. ^|£ven Mysteries were performed in 
the reign of Mary. Nay the Chester Mysteries were per- 
formed in tlm year 1574. Down to this time there very 
reason to believe that the scene never was changed from the 
Uegimung to the end of any st age-spectacle. As for the 
Moralities, they were acted even in the reign of James I., 

, and they are enumerated under the name of 4 Morals’ in the 
hcefl^gran&d to the company of which Shukspearo was a 
. rncittheff rin 1603. But even sevcrj|jj of our early tragedies 
and comedies, dmvn to an era sub s^ugni jto this, were without 
any division into either scenes There is no such 

division in Preston's Cambim, ffeptay to which Shak- 
^eare is supposed to alhtfla in Henry V., and which the 
author entitles A lom^ntdm Tragedy mixed full of pleasant 
Mirth, printed in 1561 ; nor in Peelc’s David and Bethsabe, 
Wbicli appeared in 15?9, In tho tragedy of Soliti&hn and 
fmediii i#9 (auppoi#^ -bo by Kydj^ there axe acts, but 
. v »0t«»ne» ^ are neither one noVWither in Del^r's 
Sottrotmi 'm^t^dh^Trussing tf the Ihmorous, Poet* rioir in 
( the eom^y # Wily Beguiled, both of wJg§Mppearod 
k nftor the commencement -of the seventeenth century, the 
latter solate as 1$2& , * . . 

h Jm. token place among: tho critics # 





his 

laid . domn M V , 

this subject , the, 
very sensibtejudgmenf^ n»kge of disfi- 

hutmg a '.tragedy.^ jpto" ^ 

foundation as to constitute it an ndr is i$io 

unreasonable as to^desnrve to be banish|4 from the theatre. 
When the subject , is such a# to fhrt^n 
acts allow a desirable extension to thq 'Jpice 

great events find room ; great ini^reatfi 
have freedom to develop thettiselves ; the situatipris ie^d'in 
each other; one mcident'^ttgkui^iliieiiext; tlie serit^rits 
are introduced without biuntneSftor hamn .collisipnl.^e 
movement ofthe passiqps has tiipe to attain the rbaUMte 
accelemtion, -tipd the interest to grow to the highest degree 
of pathos and totensity . It hii^ been found by experience 
that the attention, the illuskm» and the emotion, Which a 
spec tael o of this duration exSei, are not too great for the 
audience. * * * l$ut the subject may be naturally such, 
as, not affording room for more than two or three points of 
i mpose, not to be susceptible of more than the same number 
of situations striking enough to form successive stops in the 
action. Must the subject in that case be abandoned, al- 
though pathetic, interesting, and teemingwvith beauties ? or 
must it be overlaid with scenes add incident that do not 
properly belong to it? By no means. The action must 
Stave its just extent given to it, and? no more. The law of 
n ature must be followed, which is superior to that of art’ — 
[Encyclopedic, Art. Aclef 
ACT of FAITH.— [See Auto da Fk'.] . V 

ACTA DIIJRNA (pniecedings of the day) was the 
title of a gazette, to use the nearest moc||^|^apn, drawn up 
and published daily at Rome both undellGlwroiraldiic and the 
empire. It appears to have contained an abstract of the 
proceedings or tho public assemblies, of the law courts, of 
the punishment of offenders, an account of any public 
buildings or other works in progress, together Wjth a list of 
births, deaths, marriages, and divorces, &.C. & the very 
earliest timefepf Rome provision was made under a re- 
ligious sanction for tho due registmtion of birth, assumption 
oftiio toga virilis (or dress of manhood), and deathfOCcam- 
panied by the payment of a certain fee into thp^gapective 
treasuries of the goddesses Juno Lucina y Jtfifemas, and 
Venus Lil/itina. From the registers thus formed such ex- 
tracts as were important might be made for publication. 
The law courts would furnish authority for tire statement of 
divorces ; and in this article of news there was no deficiency. 
Not a gazette appears, says Seneca. w r ithout its divorce, so 
that pur matrons, from constantly hearing of them, scion 
leam to follow the example. T he due Supply of infpfroa- 
tion on political and judicial affairs was to be phtaipet^^s 
now, by reporters {actuarii). In the celebrated debate of 
the Roman Senate, upon the punishment of those who had 
been concealed in the Catilinarian Conspiracy, we find 
first mention of short- hand writers, >yho were specially ein- 
ployed by Cicero to take down the speech oj his friend 
Cato ; and it is interesting to observe that this was the only 
speech of that extraordinary man which &tiU existed in tho 
age of Plutarch. But it must not be krfecred • /this 
fact, that these reporters or any other persons were at liberty 
to publish an account of any proceedings iu the senate. 
ilJntil tlue first consulship of Julius Csosau the senate was a 
close court. This great man, by a ludicroualy distorted view 
of Roman history, has been generally represented as the 
destroyer of his country’s liberties, and he was daribtiess 
prompted by motives of personal ambition ; yet he no 
sdoner entered upon his office than lie made provision 
for giving the same publicity to all the proceedings of 
the senate which already existed for tike more . pepular 
assemblies ; and this single act was, perhaps, (he most 
fatal blow which Ctesai* gave to tire arisWmt to interest. 
[Suetonius, Life of J. Caesar, c. 20.J ^|ndei* the despotism of 
A igustus such an institution was inconvemprit, and» there- 
fore, repealed. The Acta of the senate, though, of com-se, 
still registered, were no lopg^t published ; and, as all the 
popular assemblies were authority, the 

Acta Diur?ia henceforward c& tmve h ad little political in- 
terest. Even in its best day a this £tatc gazette was, no 
doubt an extremely meagre argument,— eoiulucted «» vit was 
on government authority, without the ad umtuges of (Compe- 
tition, md Mk t \b. still Amro toiportantf yritikwt- tlp;peasi- 
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oility of extcpsiYe circulation ; for what could ^newspaper 
have been beforti the a&M printing was discovered ? Ydt, 
with all these dkadvantie^ the ^^ Dwtymwere often 
consulted and appealed to by the historians of tiller times, as 
documents of toe highest authority; [For a more minute 
account, see Lipsius in his Excursus on the Annals of 
Tacitus. Xib* v. c. 4.] - ; • , m 

ACTA EEUDITO'RUM, tire title of one of the oldest 
and most celebrated literary and scientifia^oumals. It began 
to be published at, Leipzig irt January 1082, under the con- 
duct of the learned Otto Mcncke, one "of the professors of 
the university/ assisted by several of his brother professors, 
and especially by Carpzov (Mi^hof, Polyhutor, i. 178. edit. 
1747). The numbers, which Wat© in 4 to., appeared once a 
month. On the death dftts original editor in the beginning 
of the year 1707, the management of the journal was under'- 
taken by his son John Burchard Mencke ; wh()se death, 
in 1 732, the charge devolved on his son Frederic Otto. The 
property of the work seems to have remained to the last in 
the hands of the Menck% family, or their heirs; but the 
latter editors were not men of distinguished name. The last 
was Charles Andrew Bel, professor of philosophy in the 
university, who, after managing the publication from 1754, 
died on the 4th of April, 1782. The volume for 1776, was 
only published in tliat- same month. It was the last which 
appeared ; although the publisher intimates liis hope that 
the work will regain its ancient reputation, having thus got 
rid of the editor who had al lowed it to fall so sadly into arrear, 
a matter, he re ma rks,%o n ec ruing which the less that, is said 
the better. The Acta Eruditomm was the first critical 
journal published in Latin ; and it, did not confine itself 
merely to reviews of books, but inserted also accounts of 
scientific discoveries, and of the general progress of mathe- 
matical and p^iokl science. It was here that Leibnitz, 
who was a frequent contributor in the early period of the 
work, first announced his method of the differential calculus. 
Ill the hands of its early editors, it was considered to be 
admirably conducted ; and Morhof* congratulates his coun- 
try men on having, in this publication, produced something 
which even commanded the approbation of foreigners, ‘ who 
rarely,’ he is pleased to add, * find anything dope by us/fthe 
Germans) to their taste.’ He mentions a translation of the 
Acta into French, which had been undertaken; but this 
undertaking yjoes not appear to have proceeded beyond the 
; firsrvof^{|i'%liich was published in 1 2 mo. at the l|taie in 
1685, under the title of Outrages des Savatts, ptiwiez i <) 
Leipzig , After the first fifty volumes, coming down to the 
end of the year 1731, the journal took the name of the 
Nova Acia, or the New Acts. The first series, besides the 
fifty regular volumes, consists of ten supplementary volumes, 
one having been published every five years. Occasional 
supplements also appeared in the course of the new series ; 
which, together with several volumes of Indices, make the 
complete work amount to 1 1 7 volumes. 

Many other journals established in imitation of that of 
Leipzig also assumed the name of Acta ; as, tor instance, 
the Deutsche tor German) Acta Eruditarum, begun to 
be published in Bvo./at Leipzig, in 1712, and which was 
continued till 1740, the whole forming 20 volumes; the 
FrZinMsche Acta Erudita et Curiosa , a journal of French 
literature, published at Nuremberg, from 1726 till 1732; 
the Deutsche Acta Liter aria, which began at Leipzig in 
1 7 1 5, but did not last above a year or two ; &c. Under this 
head also we thay notice the English journal, entitled the 
Ilistorp of ilk of the Learned , of which the fir&t 
monthly number appeared at London, in small 4 to., in 
January 16 ft 9, and of which 13 volumes were published 
under that title, whefr it was discontinued at the end of the 
year 171 1. The same title, however, was again adopted in 
1737, by a periodical work which first appeared in 1735, 
under the name of the JMerary Magazine , or Select British 
Librarian . It continued to flourish under its new designa- 
tion till the year 1743, when it closed with the publication of 
its 14th volume. This publication is not to be confounded 
witli another critical journal which appeared at London in 
A to., in 1691, under the title of The Wot* Its qf the Learned, 
by J. In Crose, a late editor of the Universal Bibliotheque. 
It continued only tor a few years. The Universal Biblio- 
theque was ah English translation, which was published for 
a short time, of. Le Glerc's Btbhothkjue UniverseUe, begun 
at Amsterdain in 1686. There was also a work called an 
Historical Account <f Books and Transactions of the Learned 
Wort 4, which began to be published at Edinburgh in 12mo., > 


in 1688 , [See Watt’s Biblfotlmw Sriti] The tide Acta 
has also sometimes been given % if- 
Transactions of Learned TSbcieties.— [See " A^WKbSSirTv' ■ 
Society.] v ' f : ' ■ ■ ^ ; 

ACTAs'A. Under the name of tuerfj. the Greek® 
scribed a tnedicinal plant, which the moderns have ascer- 
tained to be what is pow calked Sambucus ebultis. [See 
S Aijmr’cus.] Linnaeus applied the name fh a genus of 
perennial herbaceous plants found in various tijlfo of Europe, 
and the north of Asia, and America, belonging to 
natural order Ranunculaceso, and only in a slight degree 
resembling the species intended by classical authors, Tfafe 
genus thus understood is known from all others of the Ra- 
nunculus tribe by its anthers being turned inwards, kb that 
when they burst, the pollen may immediately fall upon the 
stigma, while its flowers have only four sepals and -foilf 

S etals. All the species have their leaves in many broad 
ivisions, and their blossoms arranged in tall, branched 
panicles; these are followed by little fleshy, berry-like frujts, 
of a black, or white, Or red colour. The properties of all' 
species are nauseous and deleterious, as might be expected 
from their affinity to the poisonous Aconite. 

One species, Actant spicata , a common European plant, is 
found occasionally in the north of Yorkshire among bushes ; 
it is popularly called Black baneberriesand also Herb Chris- 
topher. It has purplish-black juicy fruits, which would 
be dangerous from their tempting appearance, if the fotid 
odour of the leaves did not prevent their being touched. 

Another species, the A . cimicifvg o, a North American 
plant, derives its name from the belief that its fetid leaves 
have the power of driving away bugs. 

ACTTNIA, a genus of animals belonging to the sea 
nettles (Acalcphce, Cuvier), and distinguijflftd' by the form 
of their body, which is siinpfo, cylindrical, soft, fleshy, and 
susceptible of contraction and dilatation. "The same aper- 
ture, which serves for the mouth and the vent, is terminal, 
and margined with one or more rows of tentacula. These 
can be folded dbwn into the aperture, and concealed under 
the outer envelope. When they are extended, they give the 
animal the appearance of a flower, increased by the lively 
colours with which they are adorned — a circumstance that 
has given rise to the popular names of animal flowers and sea 
anemonies , usually applied to the various species of actinia. 

The internal structure of the genus has been carefully 
investigated by Ur. Spix, a Bavarian naturalist, well known 
by his travels in Brazil. Dr. Spix. found in these animals nn 
alimentary cavity, ending in a single aperture, very large at 
the lower end, and so clastic and contractile, that it could 
easily be turned inside out. The cavity is surrounded with 
flat musclesijrunning lengthwise and parallel. The none 
knots, or ganglia, are situated in the lowest and broadest part 
of the body. These have intercommunications, and are distri- 
buted to the principal organs by filaments more or less obvious. 

The egg organ (ovarium) in a female was found to bo 
filled with small eggs, and was composed of three or four 
tubes, cylindrical, cohering, and forming by their union a 
sort of egg tube (enriduotw), which opened into the stomach. 
These tubes communicate with tho tentacula in such a 
manner that the eggs may either make their exit through 
them, or through the mouth. M. Lamouroux, however, 
thinks that these details require to be further investigated 
before they can be implicitly adopted. 

Baron Cuvier describes the parts in question as a rather 
corn plicated and obscure organization between the inner 
cavity and the outer skin, consisting chiefly of vertical and 
fibrous plates ( f (millets ), to which the egg organs adhere, 
similar to threads very much tw isted. The intervals bottveen 
these plates communicate with the tentacula ; and it farther 
appears that waier can enter and escape; through the foinute 



Small leathery maimtA lloww (Actinia conaww). 









* ' Vertical section of tl»« above, to show Its Interior structure.’ 
i. Tho skin. 

b. Tho bams, by which tl»a animal i« llxnd to the rocks. ^ 
i». The three ibws of feelers (turitacula ). , 

rf, The mouth; :&:*££' 

p; The atom aoli. 

te DoiqrUiullnaJ muscles. ^ ' 

i. l\hnt in whtoft they unite. 

[: TJw ovaries, which open by their oviducts into the stomach. 
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at ». The ovaries greatly magnified. 
b. The oviduct, 
e. hggS. 

(h Ditto, with the first appearance ot the emnryo. 
r. Ditto, further advanced. 

/. Ditto, ditto. 
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Distribution of the nerves, at the base of the actinia. 
u. The nenouH ganglioi^. 

A. Nerves. 

c. Nerves of communication bojtwoen the ganglions. 
d The longitudiual muscles. . 




longitudinal muscles, with the foedenp (magnified). 

[Theta cuts are from the AauAtl«p du Mu so urn, vol. xiii. plate 98 ]' 

openings of these around the mouth ; at least, the animal 
can thence squirt out wqter. 

The Abb6 Dicquemai# studied the actinia in a manner 
worthy of tht highest tofftitfev having observed them in all 
their stages, anS mufeied his experiments to a great 
extent. It is'y^-itherefto^ to he wondered at that most 
authors have QiHiSnted themselves with copyings details. 
Ho tells us that the forms of actinia vary according to their 
contraction or expansion, presenting innumerable varieties; 
Their expansion is a more certain indicator of fine weather 


; , <;i , ■ # ; ‘i • ' v . • \ , 

m& the jfflfo'rfdiir baKtoetOT ; bat Sd* (:ap|«t 

ctlly taken of 

waters, the . and ' 

On changing their pla<^f ^hand<m;ihoiiJS(i.Jves. ■ 

to the mercy of the the bottom, 

twi ning themselves inside out, ' iond hte of their top 

taenia as feet. When they find a suitable p|ucte*>t:hey fix 
themselves often s# firmly, that tnoy cannot Jh^ ,dolachefl 
without tearing their bodies. Piequemare, anw|piy. (ithers, 
suppose that this adherence, continuing even q|fer the deatli 
of the animal, can only be accounted for from hi viscous fluid 
secreted at pleasure ; wfcj^others, with MM. Bose and 
LarnmmnrX, believe that by suction, producing 

a vacuum. w 

Our distingqisbedEnghsh naturalist, Ellis, has given a 
very minute and, so far as it goes, an accurate account of 
these animals in the Philosophical Transactions, part of 
which it may be interesting to quote : — 

* The lower part,’ he says, ‘ Of these bodies have a com- 
munication with a firm* fleshy, wrinkled tube, which sticks 
first. to the rocks, and sends forth other fleshy tubes, which 
creep along them in various directions. These are full of 
different sizes of these remarkable animals, which rise up 
irregularly in groups hear to one another. 

4 This adhering tube, that secures them fast to the rock or 
shelly bottom, is worthy of our notice. The knobs that we 
observe ore formed in several ports q£ it by its insinuating 
itself into the inequalities of the coraf rock, or by grasping 
pieces of shells, part of which still remain in it, with the 
fleshy substance grown over them. This show's us the in- 
stinct of nature, that directs these animals to preserve them- 
selves from the violence of the w aves, notq^Jketho anchor- 
ing of mussels, by their fine silken fila*to<ri(j|te that end in 
suckers ; or rather, like the shelly basis of thel^lf Ula, or worm- 
shell, the treq^yster, and the slippor barnacle, &c., whose 
bases conform to the shape of whatever substance they fix 
themselves tq* grasping it fast with their testaceous daws, 
to withstand the fury of a storm. 

4 When we view the inside of this animal dissected length 
wise, we find like a little tube leading from the mouth to 
the stomach, from whence there rise eight wrinkled small 
guts, in a circular order, with a yellowish soft substance in 
them ; these bond over, in the form of andie^iBj||ds the 


lower ptflfe of the bulb, from w hence they nfify Be traced 
downwards, to the narrow part of tlio upright tube, till they 
come to the fleshy adhering tube, where some of them may 
be perceived entering into a papilla, or the beginning of an 
animal of the like kind, most probably to convey nourish- 
ment till it is provided with daws : the remaining part of these 
slender guts are continued on their fleshy tube, without 
doubt, for the same purpose of producing and supporting 
more young ones from the same common parent, 

4 Tlie many longitudinal fibres that we discover lying paral- 
lel to each other, on the inside of the semi-transparent skin, 
arc all inserted in the several claws round the animal's 
mouth, and are plainly the tendons or muscles for jpoving 
and directing the claws at the will of the animat? these 
may be likewise traced clown to the adhering tube.' — [Phil. 
Trans., vol, lvii.] 

A strong light incommodes the actinia , noise startles 
them, they are affected by odours, and fresh water causes 
them to die. These various feelings originate in their great 
IriitabiUty, which appeal's to increase according to their suf- 
ferings. They can support a tempera! ureas low’ ns 45 £> , and 
up to 140°, Fahr. ; but beyond these extremes they perish. 
They are often left exposed to the air during spring-tides ; 
but in such cases they always Retain a great quantity of 
water, which they squirt, out with force when molested. > 

These singular creatures have a power of reproduction 
equal to that so well known in the- fresh-water ' polypus. 
{Polypus viridis , Bony.) They may be Cut perpendicularly 
or across, and each cutting will give origin to a new animal. 
The young actinia are seen issuing, already formed, some- 
times from the mouth; and sometimes' the base of the old 
animal is dissevered, a portion remaining attached to the 
rock, where it continues to live, increasing in size, becoming 
more and more rounded, whiles in a short time, a mouth, 
stomach, and tentacula are formed, presenting, to the sur- 
prise of the observer, a complete actinia. At length, the 
side portions of this base £ive out globules, which are de- 
tached, fix themselves upon adjacent rocks, where they 
grow, and produce a new colony like the parent animal 



^ The ticiima fee, ft medusaf t and other small crusfa- 

ceous and mnUu^\^&iihals and fishes, wltfcb they seize 
with the ir tent acma> %nd afterwards disgorge what they 
cannot digest They arc found in every sea, some sus- 
pended froth the vaults of sub-marine reefs, others covering 
the more exposed sides of rocks, with a sort of flower-like 
tapestry, ami some confining themselves to the smooth 
Sands, on the surface of which they spread out their tenta* 
fula, and even withdraw under the ^ sand when danger 
threatens. Each species, indeed, generally selects a pecu- 
liar haunt. With the exception of the green species {Acti- 
nia viridis , Forskal), none of them sting when touched in 
the manner of the medusa. , v; 

Many of the species are used as food in tropical coun- 
tries, on whose coasts they are more numerous than in 
colder climates. Of those found in a submarine rock-basin 
at Barbadoes, we have a curious account by Hughes, in his 
Natural History of the I sland. 

‘ In the middle of the basin/ he says, * there is a fixed 
slorie or rock, v^iich is always under water. Round its 
sides, at different depths, seldom exceeding eighteen inches, 
are seen, at all times of the year, issuing out of little holes, 
certain substances that, have the appearance of fine radiated 
flowers, of a pale yellow, or a bright straw colour, slightly 
tinged with green, having a circular border of thick-set 
petals, about the size of, and much resembling, those of a 
single garden marigold, except that the whole of this seem- 
ing flower is narrower at the discus, or setting on of the 
leaves, than any flower of that kind. 

‘I have attempted to pluck one of these from the rock, to 
which they are always fixed; but never could effect it : as 
soon as my fingers came within two or three? inches of it, 
it would immediately contract close together its yellow 
border, and shrink back into the hole of the rock; but, if 
left; undisturbed for about four minutes, it would come gra- 
dually in sight,, expanding, though at first very cautiously, 
its seeming leaves, till at last it appeared in its former bloom. 
However, it would again recoil, with a surprising quickness, 
when I came within a little distance of it. Having tried 
the same experiment, by attempting to touch it with my 
cane and a stpall slender rod, the 'effect was the same. 

‘Though I could not by any means contrive to take or 
pluck one of these animals entire, yet I once cut off (with 
a knife which I had held for a long time out of sight near 
the mouth of a hole out of which one of theSfc animals 
appeared) two of these seeming leaves. These, when out 
of the water, retained their shape and colour ; hut being 
composed of a membrane-like substance, surprisingly thin, 
it soon shrivelled lip and decayed. Many people coming to 
see these strange creatures, and occasioning some inconve- 
nience to a person through whose grounds they were obliged 
to pass, he resolved to destroy the objects of their curiosity, 
and, that he might do so effectually, caused all the holes out 
of which they appeared to be carefully bored and drilled with 
an iron instrument, so that we cannot suppose but their 
bodies must have been entirely crushed to a pulp ; neverthe- 
less, t^sy appeared in a few weeks from the very same places.’ 

Twenty -five species of actinia have been described, but 
many of them not with sufficient distinctness, and it is pro- 
bable many more will be ultimately ascertained. The fol- 
lowing are not uncommon : — 

The leathery animal-ffower ( Actinia senilis , Gmelin), 



, ■ . Great leathery animal flower (A. aon-tisV 

(Tlii*, a% the remaining figure*, are from JSUw, Phil. Tran*., vol, Mi.] 


which is three inches broad, with a leatheiy* unequal .-ie&ft* 
lope of an orange colour^ |he tentoculp. infworangs, usually 
marked with a rose-coloured ring. Its abode is usually in 
the sand. 

The purple animal-flower < Actinia equina , Dicquemare), 
which lias a soft' skin, finely striated, usually of a beautiftil 
purple^vroftcn clouded with green. The tentacula, to the 
number of a hundred, vary much in colour. When the tide 
retires, this species may be seen ornamenting the sea-rocks 
with its beautiful colours* - ‘ purpl& violet, blue, pink, yellow, 
and green, like so many flowers,’ says M.Lamouroux , 4 in a 
meadow, * 



Purple animal flower (A. equina}. 


The white animal-flower {Actinia plumosa , Cuvier) is 
four or more inches broad, of a white colour; the margins of 
the mouth expanded into lobes, all furnished with innu- 
merable tentacula. There is an inner row of these, still 
larger. 



' ^ W lii te unim nl flow or ( A . pi a moan ), 

The brown animal-flower ( Actinia effectu) is of a clear 
brown, radiated length vise with white, and of u long is h 
shape, often contracted at the base. The skin is glistening; 
the tentacula numerous. When it contracts itself there 
frequently issue from the mouth long 111 amenta, which come 
from the egg organs {ovuria). It attaches itself chiefly to 
shells, and is very common in the Mediterranean. 

The carnation animal-flower {Actinia Jordaica, Linnaeus) 
has very numerous tentacula, which are of a deep crimson, 
and, when expanded, give the animal the appearance of a 
fine double carnation. The inhabitants on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, particularly the Italians, esteem this species 
as very delicate for tlie table. 

Dr. Riippel has recently divided from the other actinia 
those whose tentacula are branched ( Thalassiantha , Riippel), 
and those whose tentacula are so short as to be scarcely 
obvious {Disco soma, Riippel). 

Mg. 9 . 


Upper part. Bane 

Annual nmflower (A. Indian flies) 




ACTI#IOXJTE f a crystallized mineral of a green colour, 
a v^riety of homblenao, found in primary stratified rocks, 
W^ jOcCttiionaUy in trap^rocks. Tile Maine is derived from 
Xatitirib, a ray of light,- and X/Oos {Mhos), a stone, from 
-the cmtals being arranged in the form of rays. * - 1 
• ACTION (in law) is the mode of proceeding by which a 
xnah seeks to recover, through the intervention of the law 
that Which illegally due to him: it has been defined by 
some ancient Writers to be ‘a lawful demand of one’s right;’ 
and by others, * the tight of a man to prosecute by a judi- 
cial proceeding that which is his due.’ The general object 
of actions is to put a party into possession of a right of which 
ho has been injuriously deprived by another. This may bo 
effected, where lands or goods arc wrongfully withheld, by 
the actual delivery of them to the legal proprietor; but in 
the case of assaults; slander, breaches of contract, or other 
personal wrongs, the only possible remedy is to award 
» to the sufferer a pecuniary compensation for the inj ury 
he has sustained. By the law of England, certain spe- 
cific forms are appointed in which legal remedies are to 
be enforced in the infinite variety of disputes and contro- 
versies arising between individuals. The various modes and 
instruments by which those remedies are pursued and ob- 
tained are, in popular language, culled actions or suits. 
The principle of the law of England that lor every wrung 
sustained by an individual there should be a remedy, does 
not, however, apply universally. Where the wrong is of 
such a nature that the detriment to the public is of more 
consequence than the injury to the individual, it becomes 
the subject of a criminal prosecution ; and no right of 
action exists in the injured party for the remedy of' bis 
rivate wrong, until the offender has been tried and uu- 
ergone punishment as a criminal. For those wrongs 
in general done hv one individual to another, which do 
not amount to legal crimes, the proper remedy is by 
action . 

Actions in England are usually divided into three kinds, 
according to the subjects of them ; viz. real, personal, anil 
mixed. 

Real actions are so -called because they exclusively refer 
to real property, or subjects connected with land. The law 
regards this as the highest kind of property, and distin- 
guishes it from all other or personal property by the 
name ol’ real. Real action^ are brought for the re- 
covery of lands or tenements, rents, advowsons, or other 
hereditaments. Real actions were, in the earlier periods of 
the history of English law, of constant and daily occurrence'; 
and our ancient books of reports are principally occupied 
with cases in pleas of land, which, before the country had 
attained to commercial importance, was the most valuable 
and ordinary species of property, and, consequently, the 
most fruitful source of litigation. From tho nicety and in- 
convenient length of the process they are at the present day 
almost entirely discontinued ; arid more simple and expe- 
ditious modes of trying titles to land by mixed and personal 
actions are generally introduced. 

Personal actions arc by far the most numerous class of 
actions. It is by them that the innumerable differences 
respecting debts, promises, and contracts arc settled; and 
that compensation is sought for personal insults and in- 
juries of almost every description, including even some of 
the minor crimes and misdemeanours, which thus become 
punishable both a* crimes and as civil injuries. 

Mixed actions partake of the until ra. of both the f irmer 
actions, being brought for tho recovery of lands, and also 
lbr personal damages,-- cither for some injury done to the 
land, or some other wrong, such as tfeo illegal detention of 
it from the proper owner. The action of waste is a good 
example of this ; the owner of the inheritance brums his 
action against, the tenant for life who has committed waste 
on the land by cutting down trees or otherwise. In this 
uction, he riot only recovers the place upon which the 
waste Was committed (which if it were the only offert 
would moke it a real action), but by the statute of Glouces- 
ter he is uhtitied to treble damages as a personal compensa- 
tion tho injury ilouo to the land; ana thus both kinds' 
action being join cd togeth^ give to the compound the de- 
nomination of a 

Tho outline pf . the general course of proceedings in an 
action fallows:--' The injured person (called 

llm plaituifpommhs a writ against his adversary (the de- 
fendant), Who, upon being taken by virtue of the writ, gives 
bail in order to secure his appearance at the trial. When 


this is done, the plaintiff makes a written $1$toi%6$^gdecfa 
ration of the ground of his action c aud prays & So restored 
to his right, M compensated w the 
himself tri hip|f#ustainoal ddwndant the|i pleads, i»e. 
answers the declaratidia by ^miradicting the allegations 
contained in it ; assertiii|?J^yi»W^.: righi,. ; pr justifying his 
conduct : U> this the planitumay reply ; ana thus the parties 
may continue to altercate in legal language, <fir special 
pleading, until one^r more material questions of fact are 
distinctly asserted by one party and denied •J%.'|he other. 
These questions, which are called the issues in tile cause, 
are then to be tried by the jury, who, after hearing the evi- 
c Hence of both parties, give their verdict either for the plain* 
tiff or defendant. In pursuance qf tliis verdict, the judg- 
ment is pronounced by the judges Of the court to whidh too 
proceeding belongs, and the judgment is executed by the 
sheriff or other proper officer. 

For more particulars respecting actions, see Bacon’s 
A bridgment — Vine r s Abridgment — Coniy n’s Digest — 
Jacob's Iaiw Dictionary * 

A'CTIEM, a point of land at tho entrance of the Am* 
braciot bay, now the gulf of Arta, which derives its chief 
importance from the sea-fight which took place near it 
in the bay of Prevcsa, between Caesar Octavianus, afterwards 
tho Emperor Augustus, and Marcus Antonins, n.c. 31. 
The latter was completely defeated, and fled with his 
mistress Cleopatra, who was present at the engagement, 
into Egypt. ~ . 

The conqueror, to commemorate liis victory, beautified the 
temple of Apollo which stood at Actium, and erected Nico- 
polis, or ‘ the city of victory,’ on the northern side of the 
gulf, a few miles from the present city of Prevcsa. In the 
article ‘ Aeliaea ’ we stated that Tacitus includes Nicopolis in 
the limits of the Roman province of Achaea Jjjjfcnd of course 
Actium also would be comprised within the same political 
division. We find it still impossible to fix the northern limits 
of A clue a with accuracy ; but we may here remark that 
what we called the Roman province of Epirus was probably 
contained within the limits of the extensive government of 
Macedonia. 

The exact site of Actium has been a subject of dispute, 
some placing it at La Punta, or Fort La Punfk, and others 
at Azio, as represented in the accompanying plan, which is 
taken front a very recent survey. The plan slioW& v i<p|y part 



MILES. 


of the gulf of Arta (see Arta). The name Az io w r oul& 
appear to favour the supposition of this point being the 
ancient Actium, but it is merely a Venetian term, probably 
given through some misunderstanding as to the locality of 
Aetitim. Strabo says that Actium is that point which forms 
one side of the entrance of the bay, and it is also clear 
from what be further says, that he considered the entrance of 
the buy to be between Prevcsa and fort La Punta. He also 
gives to this passage a w idth of a little more than four stadia, 
or half a mile, which appears from the plan to be true when 
applied to the first narrow entrance, but not. to the second. 
Anactorium, a place about four miles from the temple of 
Apollo which stood at Actium, is described by Strabo 
« situated within tho bay,’ while Actium ‘ makes the mouth 
of the bay.' According to this statement Actium is La 
punta, and Cape Madonna is at or near Anactorium. To 
make it still clearer ’to- his readers, Strabo, after describing 
the *roast northwards of the entrance of the bay, comes to 
the entrance itself, following the lino of coast, and this word 
entrance can only be applied to the strait of La Punta. 

‘ Near the entrance on the right,’ says Strabo, ‘ is the sacred 
place of Apollo of Actium, an eminence with a temple on 
it, and below, a plain with a grove of trees and a dock -yard. 
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This description is said by sbme to suit C. Madonna better 
than La Punta, because Madonna, is' high and Punta low. 
But Strabo says the ffeuiplo is on an cminettee, and thin 
eminence some distance from the sea ; he does ntft say that the 
temple was on an eminence, which eminence was on the sea. 

Aetium m a name derived from, a Greek word acte, which, 
in a geographical sense, is worth ''explaining. An a tie is a 
piece of land projecting into the sea, and attached to another 
larger piece of land, but not necessarily by a narrow neck. 
Thus, the projecting land on which La Punta and C. Ma- 
donna stand can both have the name of acte. Hero- 
dotus calls Asia Minor itself an acte compared with the 
whole of Asia ; and Africa itself (which he believed to be 
much smaller than it is) an acte, projecting from the mass 
of Asia. 

ACTIVE MOLECULES, in plants, are extremely 
minute, apparently spherical, moving particles, found in all 
vegetable matter alien rubbed in pieces and examined 
under very powerful microscopes. In size they vary from 
the TjfJipy to 3 T. W of on inch in diameter, and are only to 
be detected with lenses capable of magnifying at least 300 
diameters. Viewed under favourable circumstances, im- 
mersed in water, and with transmitted light, they are seen 
to have a rapid motion of an oscillating nature, so that a 
minute drop of the fluid in which they swim seems to be 
as it were alive. In the pollen of plants they are extremely 
numerous, and perfectly distinct from each other, so that 
a grain of pollen crushed in wat er is one of the best subjects 
for the observer to select ; he will there find the active mole- 
cules mixed with oblong or cylindrical particles, of a larger 
size, and equally in motion; the latter are the spermatic 
granules, by the agency of which the fertilization of plants 
probably takes place, as will be hereafter explained under 
the article Pollen. To find the active molecules in other 
parts of plants, it is necessary that they should be crushed 
and rubbed in water till it becomes greenish ; a drop of the 
coloured tluid will be found to contain vast numbers of these 
molecules moving about with great rapidity and exhibiting 
every appearance of animal life. Curious as these circum- 
stances undoubtedly are, it is still more singular that the 
movements of the molecules do not cease with the life of a 
plant; on the contrary, they have been witnessed by Dr. 
Brown even in the fossilized remains ol‘ vegetables, and may 
be readily seen by colouring water with the dead, .vegetable 
matter called Gamboge, when the molecules are instantly 
set at lilnjrty and commence their motions. j 

It appears from these facts that if plants are reduced to 
their organic elements, they are all composed of the same j 
simple molecular matter, in different states of combination : 
that the huge mahogany trees that form our furniture, and 
the humble lichen that encrusts our ancient buildings, are 
alike composed of similar particles, which are capable of 
motion when at. liberty ; that they lose that power, and 
apparently their separate life, when they are combined by the 
irresistible laws of nature into other beings of a more com- 
plicated- structure, but still forming life; that their inherent 
vitality does not cease w ith that of' the object into which they 
have been combined, hut endures through many ages even 
when buried in the bowels of the earth ; and, finally, that 
their original powers are restored to them the instant they are 
liberated from their prison. 

It has been thought by some, that the motions above de- 
scribed could be accounted for by evaporation, or by the 
unstable equilibrium of the molecules in the fluid in which 
they are suspended, or by currents in the fluid, or by a slow 
but gradual dissolution of the molecules, cr by attractions 
and repulsions among the molecules themselves : but it is 
difficult to reconcile with such hypotheses the following 
ingenious experiments of Dr. Brown, the great observer of 
these phenomena, to whom the world is indebted for the 
most accurate information upon the subject. l ake a drop 
of water in which a small quantity of the molecules is known 
to be floating; mix it well, by shaking it violently, among a 
much larger quantity of almond oil ; the water will then be 
divided into extremely minute globules, each of which will 
be inclosed in a coating of oil ; if tlie smallest, of the globules, 
thus obtained, be examined, they will be found to contain 
two, or three, or even one only of the molecules, caught, as 
it were, iri a trap, where they may be kept for many weeks 
and observed. Under such circumstuuecs, no alteration 
whatever can be discovered -in their movements, which con- 
tinue the same as before the water in which they lioai; was 
coated with oil. The inversion of this experiment by mixing a 
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small quantity of oil, in like manne?, among a lar^jfc quantity 
of water, produces drops ho bigger than -the’ molecules them- 
selves ; hut these drdfrs, when mixed with the molecules and 
observed under precisely the same circumstances, exhibited 
no movements whatever. 

For further information upon this subject, see Browns 
Account of Microscopkal Observations, made in June, July, 
and August, 1827. 

A (-TON, JOSEPH, the prime minister of the court of 
Naples for several years, was tlve son of an Irish gentleman 
who practised medicine at Ben sane on, in France. He Was 
born in 1737. Ho was originally in the French naval ser- 
vice; but subsequently obtained the command of a frigate 
from Leopold, Duke of Tuscany.* In an unsuccessful expe- 
dition against Algiers, in 1 774, in which the government of 
Tuscany co-operated with that of Spain, A t;ton commanded 
the Tuscan vessels ; and bv his gallant conduct succeeded 
in saving three or four thousand Spanish soldiers, wlio must* 
otherwise have perished. His good conduct here was the 
cause of his advancement. He was recommended to the 
service of the king of Naples. 11 is intriguing disposition 
secured li,im the favour of the king and queen of Naples ; 
and he was successively minister of the navy, of war, of 
finance, and ultimately became prime minister. In his 
policy he was constantly opposed to the French party in 
Italy. Many of the persecutions for political, opinions, and 
the violations of justice, which occurred at Naples subse- 
quent to the period of the French invasion, in 1799, are 
ascribed to the power or the influence of Acton. He is said 
to have died in obscurity in Sioilv, in 1808. 

ACTOR and ACTRESS. — [See Drama.] 

ACTS OF SEDERUNT (in the municipal law of 
Scotland) arc statutes made by the Lords of Session, by 
virtue of a Scottish Act of Parliament, passed in 1.040, eon- 
powering them to make such constitutions as they may 
think expedient for ordering the procedure and forms of 
administering justice. These are (allied Acts of Sederunt 
because they are made by the Lords of Session sitting in 
judgment. 

ACTS of the APOSTLES.— [See Apostles.] 

ACTUARY, a word which, properly speaking, might 
mean any registrar of a public, body, but which is generally 
used to signify the manager of a joint-stock company under 
a hoard of directors, particularly of an insurance company ; 
whence it has come to stand generally for a person skilled 
in the doctrine of life annuities and insurances, and who is in 
the habit of giving opinions upon eases of annuities, rever- 
sions, &.c. Most of those called actuaries combine both the 
public and private pari of the character. 

An actuary combines with the duties of a secretary those 
of a scientific adviser to the hoard which gives him his office, 
in all matters involving calculation, on which it may he 
supposed that, the members of the latter are not generally 
competent to form opinions themselves. 

The name has a legal character from its being recognized 
in the statute 69 Geo. HI. o. 128 (or the Friendly Societies" 
Act of 1819), which enacts that no justice of the peace shall 
allow of any tables, &c,, to be adopted in any Friendly Society, 
unless the same shall have been approved by * two persons, 
at the least, known to be professional actuaries, or persons 
skilled in calculation ,' — a definition much too vague to be any 
sufficient guide. The Committee on Friendly Societies of 
1826 reported, that ‘potty schoolmasters or ^accountants, 
whose opinion upon the probability of sickness and the dura- 
tion of life is not to be depended upon," Iwd been consulted 
under this title, and recommended that the act uary of the 
National Debt Office Should be the only recognized authority 
for the purposes above-mentioned : in which recommendation 
the Committee of 1827 joined. In the 10 Geo. IV. e. 6fi, 
however, no alteration appears in the law on this point. 
We may further mention that, by the Act of 1819, no 
Friendly Society can be dissolved, or any division of money 
made otherwise than in the ordinary course, without the 
certificate of two actuaries, that the interests of all the 
„;n embers have been consulted in the proposed dissolution Or 
payment. 

ACU'LEUS, or PRICKLE, in Botany, is a hard, conical, 
often curved, expansion of the bark of some plants, such as 
the rose, and is intended either for thd| defence against 
enemies, or to enable them to book themselves upon their 
neighbours, so as to gain a more free access to light and ah', 
or for other purposes unknown to us. The prickle is com- 
posed entirely of cellular tissue; which is at first soft and 
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flexible, *nd o»]y acquire* its hardness and rigidity when 
old. In some re^peefe it may bo compared to a hair, from 
which it chiefly diners in its large size and greater perma- 
nence. Care must be taken by the young botanist not to 
Confound the prickle with the spine or thorn, which is of a 
totally different nature. [See Spine.] They may be dis- 
tinguished by the prickle breaking readily from the bark, 
leaving a clean scar behind ; while the spine cannot be torn 
off without rending through the bark into the wood itself, 
leaves are often metamorphosed into spines, but never into 
aotyloi. [See Metamokphjsis of Plants.] 
ACUPUNCTURE, a term used to denote tho insertion 
of a noodle into the skin or flesh. Acupuncture is an ope- 
ration which lias been long in use in eastern countries, and 
which appears to have been adopted there from the notion 
that several diseases attended with severe pain arise from air 
or vapor pent up in the body, to which a puncture with a 
, heo(Ue affords an outlet, and thereby removes the malady. 
Europeans travelling in those countries several times wit- 
nessed the practice, and were struck with the results ; but 
either their reports were not credited, or the operation ap- 
peared to the physicians and surgeons of Europe so unpro- 
mising, that upwards of a century elapsed after the know- 
ledge of it was familiar to many European practitioners, 
before a single trial of it was made. As long back as the 
year Hi 79, a medical officer in the East India Company’s 
service states that a guard of the Emperor of Japan, ap- 
pointed to conduct the English to the palace, was seized with 
violent pain of the abdomen, attended with vomiting, in 
consequence of having drank a quantity of iced water when 
heated. After trying in vain to relieve his complaint by- 
taking wine and ginger, and conceiving that his suffering 
arose from air or vapor pent up in the walls of the abdo- 
men, to which vapor the insertion of needles into the skin 
would afford an exit, lie underwent the operation of acu- 
puncture in the presence of the narrator, which was per- 
formed in the following manner : — He laid himself upon his 
back, placed the point of a needle upon his abdomen, struck 
its head with a hammer once or ‘twice to make it pass 
through the skin, turned it round between the forefinger 
and thumb till it entered to the depth of an inch, and then, 
after about thirty respirations, withdrew it, and pressed 
the punctures with his fingers, to force out the imagi- 
nary vapor, After having made four such punctures, he 
was instantly relieved, and got well. Some years after- 
wards, a physician, who accompanied a. Dutch embassy to 
Japan, confirmed this account, by the statement that the 
Japanese are in the constant habit of performing this opera- 
tion in various disorders attended with acute pain, and that 
he himself frequently witnessed the instantaneous cessation 
of the pain as if by enchantment. No further notice ap- 
pears to have been taken of this mode of treatment in 
Europe far upwards of a century, when it was alluded to by 
the celebrated Virq-d'Azyr, in the Encyclopedic Metho- 
diquo, merely for the purpose of congratulating the world 
that the statements of Ten Rhyne and Jvamipllr, the phy- 
sicians who had given the first accounts of it, had not in- 
duced any European physician or surgeon to practice it. In 
the year 1810, however, some trials of it: were made by Dr. 
Berlioz, a physician of Paris, who found, or fancied he found, 
it so efficacious a remedy, that he was induced to employ it 
very extensively, and many French practitioners imitated 
his example with the same apparent- results. It has been 
subsequently tried in England, and sufficient experience of 
it has now been obtained to prove that the operation itself is 
attended with little or no pain, and that it may be employed 
at least with safety, if not with advantage. 

There are two cases in which it seems likely to bo bene- 
ficial, --first, in painful local affections unattended with 
change of structure in the part diseased, and w ithout local 
inti animation or general fever, — and, secondly, in that 
species of dropsy termed anasarca, in which the water is 
accumulated in the cells of the cellular membrane that lies 
immediately beneath the skin. Jt is probable that all the 
cases of the first class consist of disordered states of the 
nerves of the parts affected, technically termed cases of 
Neuralgia. There cannot be a question that this remedy 
has proved beneficial in cases of this kind sufficiently 
often to warrant the trial of it, whenever these disor- 
ders do not yield' to the ordinary modes of treatment, 
and under tnese circumstances there is the greater rea- 
son . 'Ibr .'resorting to it, since (lie operation occasions no 
pain, and since no evil consequence of any kind has ever 


been known to result from it. But iOto part affected 
be inflamed, and more especially if there be any degree 
of febrile action in the system, the acupujrctiitet ortfce 
part will certainly do no good, and will very Jikety produce 
mischief. . .* 

In anasarca a few punctures $pado with the needle will 
allow a ready exit to the fluid* which may continue to drain 
during several days in succession; ana when this is the 
case, it invariably affords relief, and sometimes saves, and 
oftener prolongs, |ife. Scarification is a remedy of the 
same kind in ordinary use, hut the inflammation that re- 
sults from this practice is sometimes severe, and occasionally 
runs into mortification. Acupuncture is affirmed by many 
who have made trial of it to be equally effectual, and to 
be much less apt to be attended with these evil conse- 
quences. 

The needles employed in oriental countries are always 
made of the purest gold or silver ; tlwse of gold are pre- 
ferred, and great care is taken to obtain them well tempered* 
In China their manufacture is a distinct occupation, under 
stood by few, and those few are licensed by the emperor. 
Some of these needles are fine, about four inches in length, 
with a spiral handle, for the purpose of more easily turning 
them, and are kept bv means of a ring, or a piece of silk 
thread, in grooves, each capable of bolding one needle : the 
grooves are formed in each side of a hammer, usually made 
of the polished horn of the wild ox, ivory, ebony, or some 
other hard wood; the hammer is ra|her longer than the 
needle, and lias a roundish head, covered on the side that 
strikes with a piece of leather, and rendered heavier by a 
little lead within. Tho needles employed in Europe are of 
steel, long arid fine, and furnished either with a knob of 
sealing- wax at their head, or, what is more convenient, a 
little handle of ivory or wood, screwing into a sheath for the 
needle. * They are best introduced by a slight pressure, and 
a semi-rotating motion, between the thumb and forefinger, 
and withdrawn with the same motion. In cases of neuralgic 
pain the needle should be allowed to remain in from a 
quarter of an hour to two hours. It would appear, that in 
eases of this kind, a number of needles introduced, and 
hastily withdrawn, is not as effectual as the introduction of 
a single needle that is allowed to remain for the space of a 
couple of hours. When the only object is to afford an exit 
to the fluid collected in anasarca, of course the mere punc- 
ture is sufficient ; there is no use in allowing the needle to 
remain. 

A D LIBITUM (Latin, or ad lib. in Music), at discretion , 
at pleasure, denotes that the performer is at liberty to pause, 
or to introduce any cadence or addition of his own, according 
to his judgment. An accompaniment is said to be ad libitum , 
when it is not essential, and may he either used or omitted, 
as circumstances may require, without materially affecting 
the composition. 

ADA'ClIO, in Music, an Italian adverb, signifying slowly t 
leisurely , and used to indicate the slowest movement m 
music : though some writers, and among them Rousseau, 
have ranked Largo as a degree slower; but an examination 
of the works of those who were the earliest to use both 
terms, as well as of tlic practical interpretation of the best 
and most correct composers, will he sufficient to shew tho 
error. 

It is now, and has long been, the custom to point out the 
quickness or slowness, as also the manner or character, of a 
piece of music, by some Italian word, placed at the beginning 
of the composition. These are sometimes very inadequate 
to the purpose, and much is commonly left to th« judgment 
of the performer, which hut too frequently cannot very safely 
be relied on. The use of the metronome [see Mkthonom k], 
or, indeed, of any other kind of pendulum, which is gain mg 
ground iu spite of prejudice, fixes the intention of the com- 
poser as regards movement, that is to say, quickness or 
slowness. With respect to style, to the passion meant to be 
expressed, much must still depend on tho tasto and intel- 
ligence of those to whom the execution of a work is en- 
trusted. 

The five principal terms denoting the degrees of motion, 
beginning from the slowest and proceeding to the quickest, 
are — 

Adagio , very slow. 

Largo , slow. 

Andante , a moderate time. 

AMagro, quick. • 

Presto , very quick. 



Other terms relating to slowness or quickness, are but modi- 
fications of the above, t 

The word Adagio is also used substantively : thus we 
say, an Adagio ofHaydn, 

The real knowledge and taste of a performer is best de- 
veloped in his mode of treating an Adagio. What is com- 
monly called execution, or the rapid motion of the fingers, is 
purely mechanical, and demands neither sensibility nor 
. discrimination ; it is a kind of sleight-of-hand, which any 
one by dint of animal labour may acquire: but to give 
true effect to a slow movement, the performer must, in addi- 
tion to considerable experience and a pretty extensive ac- 
quaintance with the best schools of music, possess strong 
feeling, must play, or sing, with ‘the same spirit that the 
author writ,’ or he will find no willing hearers. In a word, 
he will either charm or disgust his audience ; will shew that 
he either understands his art, or is wholly incapable of 
attaining its highest object, namely, that of touching the 
heart. 

A DAM, the first man, and progenitor of the human race, 
whom God formed of the dust of the ground, on the sixth 
and last day of the creation, as related in the first and se- 
cond chapters of Genesis. The whole of the authentic history 
of Adam is contained in the first five chapters of that book. 
His loss of the state of innocence and felicity which he ori- 
ginally enjoyed, is commonly known by the name of the Fall. 
It was after this event, and his expulsion from the Garden of 
Eden, or the terrestrial Paradise, that his eldest son Cain 
was born. Ilis second son was Abel, and his third Seth, or 
Sneth, who was born when he was a hundred and thirty 
years old. But he is also stated to have had other sons and 
daughters, whose names are not given. He died at the age 
of nine hundred and thirty, and therefore, according to the 
commonly received computation, in the year 3074 before the 
birth of Christ. Many fables have been invented, and idle 
questions raised, by the rabbinical writer? and others, re- 
specting Adam, for which there is no warrant whatever in 
Scripture. The reader who may he curious to see some of 
these may consult the articles in Baylc, and in (Jalrnct’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible. The word Adam means ‘to he red/ 
and it is supposed that in allusion to the signification of this 
Hebrew verb, the earth out of which Adam was made was 
called * Adurnah;’ while others think that the name ‘Adam 
contains an allusion to the reddish colour of a healthy person. 
See the use of the word ‘ adorn' in the Song of Solomon , 
v. 10. According to Ludolf, Jdamah> in the Etliiopic, means 
4 beautiful, elegant,’ &c.; denoting man to be the chief 
work of God. In the New Testament the expression, the 
New Adam, is frequently used to designate our Saviour. 

ADAM, ALEXANDER, LL.D., a late eminent teacher 
of Latin, who was horn in June 1741, at Coats of Burgie, in 
the parish of R afford, Morayshire. The station of his pa- 
rents w as very humble, but the parish school enabled them 
to obtain for their son the rudiments of a good education, 
at an expense not beyond their scanty means. After 
having acquired the ordinary knowledge of Latin here, young 
Adam proceeded to Aberdeen, in the hope of obtaining one 
of the small exhibitions, or bursaries, which are open for an- 
nual competition at King’s College, to persons proposing to 
become students at that seminary. In this expectation, how- 
ever, he was disappointed. He then resolved to enter him- 
self at the University of Edinburgh, and to trust to his own 
exertions and fortitude to enable him to struggle through 
the usual course. This was in the winter of 1 758. Ilis thf- 
ii unities and privations while attending college were very 
great ; but he was of a character well fitted to contend with 
the hardships which it was his lot to encounter ; and though 
he was sometimes reduced to such destitution as not to know 7 
where to obtain a mouthful of bread, he manfully persevered 
in hard study till he gained the reputation of bemg one of 
the host scholars in the university. His merits were at length 
rewarded by his appointment, in 1761, to the office of one of 
the teachers in Watson’s Hospital, an institution in Edin- 
burgh for the education and support of the sons of decayed 
burgesses. This situation be held till 1 767, when the ability 
and success with which lie had discharged its duties caused 
him to be chosen assistant to the Rector of the High School, 
the chief classical seminary of the city. Finally, in 1771, 
on thcAtoftth of the rector, Adam was' elected by the ma- 
gistrates as his successor; unci in this honourable post he 
remained throughout the rest, of his life. The first years of 
his rectorship, however, were somewhat stormy. In 1 7 72 he 
published a little work, entitled 4 The Principles of .Latin and 


English Grammar,* and ho introduced it into the school «« 
a substitute fbr Ruddiman's Grammar, which had been for 
many years the established manual. The four under-mas- 
ters resisted this innovation, and at last the dispute grew to 
such a height, that, it became necessary for the magistrates, 
as patrons of the school, to interfere. The proceedings which 
took place are very fully detailed in Chalmers’ Life bf Rud- 
diman (pp. 91-96, and 390-403), From the statement there 
given? it appears that the matter was first submitted to the 
town-council by the Lord Provost, on the 2d of February, 

1 785, when it was resolved to refer it to the decision of the 
Principal, and two of the Professors of the University. These 
learned persons took due time for deliberation, and on the 
1 5 tli of October drew up a report, recommending thatRuddi- 
raan's should be the grammar regularly used in all the classes, 
but permitting the rector to introduce? into his own class 
such additions from the rival work as ho might deem neces- 
sary or proper. This decision, however, it would appear* did 
not settle the dispute. On tho 7th of November we find the 
business again brought before the magistrates by a remon- 
strance from the under-masters against the decision of the 
professors, and a petition that the old grammar alone should 
be tolerated in the school. The magistrates, thus again ap- 
pealed to, di«l not pronounce their judgment with precipita- 
tion ; but at length, on the 23d of August, 1786, they issued 
an explicit prohibition against the rector’s book, in conformity 
to the under-masters’ prayer. Adam now in his turn became 
the remonstrant; but. a letter which he wrote only produced 
a second order from the town-council, on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, repeating and confirming the former. After this he 
no longer attempted to teach from his own grammar ; and 
although the book has since gone through several editions, 
it has not supplanted Ruddimun to any great extent in the 
other schools of Scotland. Dr. Adam also published the 
following works:— In 1791 a volume entitled ‘ Roman An- 
tiquitics/ which has gone through several editions, and been 
translated into German, French, and Italian; in 1794, a 
4 Summary of Geography and History/ also several times 
reprinted : in 1800 a Dictionary of Classical Biography; and 
in 180.) a Latin Dictionary, under the title of ‘ Lexicon 
Linguae La tin re Compeudiariimi,' being an abridgment of 
a larger werk, on which he had been long engaged. A se- 
cond edition of this last lias been published since the author’s 
death, with very considerable alterations, both in the way of 7 
addition and of curtailment. Both this dictionary and tho 
Roman Antiquities a re much used in the schools of Scot- 
land. No person filling a public situation was more univer - 
sally respected and esteemed in Scotland than Dr. Adam in 
his latter days. His character was one of great manliness ; 
so much so as to make him sometimes perhaps indiscreetly 
hold in the expression of whatever he felt. His political 
opinions were of a strongly liberal complexion ; and he lias 
been accused of not scrupling sometimes to give them vent 
w T ith considerable emphasis in the presence of his class. But 
such was the general regard which was felt for him, that 
this charge which, especially at the time when it was made, 
would have seriously injured almost any other schoolmaster, 
scarcely affected his influence or usefulness. Ho was carried 
off' by apoplexy on -the 18th of December, 1809, in his sixty- 
ninth year, and was honoured by his fellow-citizens with a 
public funeral. A memoir of his life was published in 
8vo., in 1810. ‘ 

Of the four works just enumerated, the most valuable and 
the best known is the treatise on Roman Antiquities. Few 
books in so small a compass contain so large n mass of use- 
ful information, and the matter, multifarious as it is, is in 
general well digested and arranged. The chief defect -per- 
haps, and it. is one which pervades many parts of the work, 
is an inattention to the effects of time in changing the 
customs of the Romans. If t he habits of onb people differ 
from those of another, no less distinct is the character of the 
same nation at distant periods of its exi^fice. While the 
distribution of political power and the signification of political 
terms vary on the one hand, on /the other, the whole face of 
private life is changed by devolutions equally complete. 
Thus, though Dr. Adam has collected a large mass of facts 
connected with the political institutions of Rome, yet, not 
perceiving how tho meaning of terms varied in the different 
ages, ho has often so/^UTanged the passages extracted by 
him from Latin authors on 'this subject, as entirely to mis 
lead both himself, and liis, reader. Indeed, when Dr. Adorn 
wrote, the whole of this department of Roman Antiquities 
was one confused chaos, which has been only reduced 
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again to order fey the extraordinary talent and learning of publication, the architectural remains of Athens ; but *o little 
Nfobuhr and other writers. Again, some corrections and was Grecian arbhiteeturelaiown an d appreciated, th a* Ite went, 
many additions are required in the section on the Roman instead, to Smlatro in Dalmatia, to mcastire and delineate 
year, particularly for the periods prior to^the Julian oorrec- the ruins of palace of Diocletian there, a structure 
tion. No little caution, also, should be observed in reading the indicating alike the* decline of civilization and the wo* 
remarks on Roman money, a subject of especial difficulty, in gross of barbarism. In this tour he was accompanied by 
whioliit it often more prudent to be satisfied with ignorance, Clerisseau, a French architect, '• 'wlietoe name is connected 
thttti to adopt the ordinary interpretations. The value and with a work on the remains of a Roman temple at Nismefi, 
nanies of the Roman coins were constantly changing, Mind in Languedoc. Mr. Adam relumed from the continent 
tills not consistently. Secondly, the numerical notation era- about the year 1 702, and settled in London, and shortly after 
ployed by the Romans is particularly liable to corruption in published there, in a large folio volume, engmvod repre- 
ttoe MSS.; and, even where the text is not corrupted, the Dentations and descriptions, with attempted' ' restorations, 
interpretation is uncertain. Some other defective parts might of the Dalmatian palace before mentioned, THese, like 
easily be pointed out Yet, with all these drawbacks, the many other attempts of the kind, are not consistent, in 
work is of great .value to all who read the history or the the more important particulars of architectural arranger- 
lit orature of Rome, and does great credit to Dr. Adam. It rnent, with the evidence afforded by the remains themselves, 
ought not to detract from his reputation that ho has not and by the remains of other palatini and domestic edifices 
anticipated the important discoveries made by the Germans of the same and earlier dak; ; some of these, however, were 
in the last twenty years ; hut undoubtedly it is to be desired, not accessible when Mr/ Adam wrote, 
and none would have desired it more than Dr. Adam himself, About the same time, 1 7-63-4, Mr. R. Adam was appointed 
that; the substance of these discoveries should now he in- architect to the king. "iTliis fortunate position made him 
corporatod in the work, in the place of wiiat is defective or what is termed fashionable, arid he found extensive era- 
erroneous. ploy me nt. In the course of a very few years he designed. 

The treatise cm Classical Biography is intended chiefly and, in conjunction with his brother James, executed a great 
for the illustration of Roman History, and within these many public and private buildings in England and in Scot- 
limits has a decided superiority over any other work in land, in 1773 the brothers commenced the publication of their 
our language. It deserves a much " more extensive works, in large folio engravings, with letter-press descriptions 
circulation than we believe it possesses in England. And and critical and explanatory notes, in numbers, which were 
we may say the same of Dr. Adam's Latin Dictionary, continued at intervals down to 1778. The principal designs 
which has ’been prevented from superseding the octavo included in these are, the screen fronting the high road, and 
edition of Ainsworth's Dictionary, perhaps only by the in- the extensive internal alterations of Sion House, » seat of 
convenient arrangement adopted by Adam," who often the Duke of Northumberland, near Brentford in Middlesex; 
neglects the alphabetical order, to bring together words Lord Mansfield’s mansion at Caen-wood, or Kenwood, also 
etymologically connected. The summary of History, and in Middlesex; Luton House, in Bedfordshire, erected for 
Geography, published ]>/ Dr. Adam, has in parts great Lord Bute ; the screen to the Admiralty Office, Lon- 
merit, but it aims at much more than can he fairly executed j don ; the Register Office, Edinburgh ; Shelburne House, 
within the limits. We need only say that it. professes to give, now Lnmdownai House, Berkeley-square, London ; the 
1st, A summary of all history, ancient and modern, Grecian, parish church of Mistlcy, in Essex, &c. &c. At a later 
Roman, Persian, English, French, German, Indian, A rne- period the Messrs. Adam designed the infirmary at Glasgow, 
riean, &o., &c., with the manners and customs of these • and some extensive new buildings in the University of Edin- 
nalions. ; 2dly, The mythology of the Greeks: Mdly. The burgh, though their practice, after the year 1780, lay prill- 
geography of all ages and all countries, not excluding oven cipally in London, where a great, many of their productions 
the local situations' of remark able cities ; 4thly, An account still exiat, and are easily recognised by any one accustomed 
of tin* progress of astronomy and geography, from the earliest to discriminate architectural design. We may mention Port- 
periods to the present time, with a brief account of I he land, Stratford, and Hamilton Places, the south and east 
planetary system. And not. satisfied with all this, the pub- sides of Fitzroy Square, and the buildings of the A del phi as 
lishors have added an extensive index of geography, and the most extensive of tlicir works. Much of what the Messrs, 
thirteen maps of little value. Bulky as the volume is, there Adam did was in the capacity of speculating builders. The 
is not, and cannot be, room for information of any value, on Adel phi was a speculation of them's, and is understood to 
so many points. Like a map on a small scale crowded with have been an unsuccessful one. The substructions of build- 
names, its tendency is to confound rather than inform the ings of such a kind, and in such a situation as those of the 
understanding. But when we look at all that I>r. Adam did, Adel phi Terrace, wore necessarily so expensive as almost to 
we can fairly say that no writer in the British islands has ever preclude the possibility of an adequate return. It may be 
done more to assist the young student of Latin, or, what is further remarked that their interest in, and connexion, with, 
perhaps still more important, to connect that study with the this last-mentioned expensive undertaking, is intimated by 
attainment of general knowledge. the name * Adelphi,’ which is the Greek term for * brothers / 

ADAM, . I AMES, an architect of the last century, who is and by the application of their own name, * Adam/ to the 
not at all known but as the partner and associate of his principal street leading to the terrace, and of their respective 
brother Robert, the subject of the following article. He Christian names, ‘ Robert’ and ‘James/ to two of the minor 
died in 1794. streets. 

ADAM, ROBERT, an architect who was extensively cm- The Messrs. Adam were among the first, if they wore not 
ployed both in England and Scotland, hut more particularly in themselves the very first, to make use in London of a stucco 
London, hi which oily he also engaged in some very consider- in imitation of stone, for external architectural decorations ; 
able building speculations. lie was born at Kirk alily, in Fife- and that which they employed was an oil cement or compo- 
shire, according to some authorities, and, according to others, sition, invented by Liard et, a Swiss clergyman resident in 
at Edinburgh, in the year 1 728, and was the son of William this country, who had obtained a patent for tlio preparation 
Adam, Esq,, of Mary burgli, near Kirkaldv, who is said to of it, which patent they purchased. This was infringed by 
have furnished the designs for Hope tou n House and the pretended improvers, and the proprietors were thereby in- 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh; but whether he was him- volved in a troublesome and expensive suit to protect their 
self professionally an architect or not, does not appear. Ro- own interests, and were, moreover, involved in disputes with 
berk received his literary education at the University of Edin- rival builders and surveyor*.. Most of the works produced 
burgh ; and, Bom his father, it seems most likely, ho derived by the Messrs. Adam in the course of their practice and 
instruction in the principles and practice of his future pro- business, jis architects and builders, where- stone is not used, 
fossiou. During this period lie bad the advantage of arc either faced -entirely, or their architectural decorations 
the society of many distinguished literary and scientific are formed, with this composition, which luvs endured, now 
men, who were the friends and companions of his father, at the end of half a century, far better than was predicted 
and among whom were numbered the great, names of Hume, at. the time. 

Robertson, and Adam Smith. ’ The style of architecture introduced by the Messrs. Adam 

When he \yas in his twenty-sixth * -year, Mr. 'R. Arlam was peculiar to themselves, and very faulty ; but there is 
went to Italy -Id- pursuit of professional knowledge, and re- nevertheless an air of pettiness, and smue good taste in it; 
inained there several years. , His contemporaries, James and the credit may certainly be claimed lur its authors of 
Stuart and Nicholas Revolt, were, at the time of Adam’s having done much to improve the street architecture of 
residence in Italv, engaged in exploring, and preparing for London, ibr which species of composition their style w n*.; 
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better adapted than for detached and insulated structures. and a figure of St Jerome, originally intended for the Hos- 
Thoi^ taste seems to have been slightly affected, and in that pital des Invalided but now placed in the church of St Reeh^ 
slight degree beneficially, by the Greek stylo of compose at Pirns. They are foir specimens of the French school of 
tion which Messrs. Stuart and Revolt -were *then making that age, which, however* was one of the least brilliant 
they certainly were far from entering into the periods in the history of modern ait*,, A dam published, in 
spirit,^#'|f|<iihey- departed moreover almost- entirely frdfn the 1751, a work entitled Mecueil de -Sculptures- Antique* 
laws Itnd Usages of the ftalo-Vitriivian school, which was Grecque* el Romaincs . Ho died of apoplexy on the 13th 
the^ eafied classical, and introduced many deviations alike in- May, 1750, Nicolas Sebastian, the next brother, was born 
CS^aistent: with the stylos of Greece and Rome, with the law s on the 2 2d March, 1 705. lie came to Paris at the age of 
of the schools, and hvith sound sense and good taste. The eighteen, umLwent to Rome in 1726, where, two years 
entiro omission, or contraction, of an architrave in their after, lie obtained one of the prizes at the Academy of San 
entablatures, the extravagant breadth of their friezes, Luca. Having remained here for nine years, he returned 
the shalldWness * and almost universal meanness of their to Paris; and after some time was also, like his elder 
cornices, and the still meaner and more tasteless stylo brother, received into the Academy. Among the designs 
of the decorative ornament; Vith which thov*beplastered wliicdi lie produced was one for the Mausoleum of the Oar- 


their friezes and ceilings, are among tho most glaring 
faults of their peculiar manner. In thfcir insulated com- 
positions especially, the worst of these faults are aggra- 
vated by varieties of them being introduced, not only 
into different, bpt also into tho same elevations of the 
saute structures, which should at least harmonize even 
in their defects. Roth Kenwood and Luton Houses are 
examples of this ; they both have mean entablatures, which 
are differently composed and proportioned, on the same 
and on different fronts of the respective edifices. In 
mero street- fronts tho style of tho Messrs. Adam, as we 
have before intimated, is not only less offensive, but it is at 
times made even pleasing. The front of the British Cofiee- 
liouso, in Cock spur Street, though a mere trifle, is by far the 
host; of their fronts with which we are act plain ted : and the 
Admiralty scroon has more beauties and fewer defects than 
most things of the kind they executed ; but this last, it must 
be confessed, is less after their own manner, and more in con* 
fortuity with the rules of art. 

Mr, R. Adam did not retain the appointment of architect 
to the king more than four or live years, for he resigned it on 
being returned to parliament for the county of Kinross in 1 7 08, 
This latter circumstance, however, does not appear to have 
interrupted his professional avocations, for we find that 
lie continued to be actively engaged in business down to the 
period of his death, which took place in March, J7D2, in 
the sixty-fourth year of%is age, in consequence of internal 
hemorrhage, occasioned by the rupture of a blood-vessel, 
lie was buried in 'Westminster Abbey, in the south transept 
of which is a tablet to his memory. 

As an architect Mr. Adam displayed an original and inde- 
pendent mind; for it required, in liis dny, no small degree 
both of originality and independence to break through the 
trammels winch had boon imposed upon architecture. This 
Adam did, nevertheless, and though the result was that he 
became a mannerist, after a very peculiar, and, as ive have 
shown, not very elevated or classical style of his own, the 
effect on English architecture was, on the whole, good. 
With Mr. Adam, we believe originated t he idea of giving to 
a number of unimportant private edifices the appearance 
of one imposing structure, by external architectural arrange- 
ments; and lie certainly has the credit of having curried 
this principle extensively into effect in several of the in- 
stances we have mentioned. 

As a member of society, Mr. Adam enjoys the reputation 
of a kindly disposition, of great sweetness of manners, 
and of a high moral character, which assured to him affec- 
tionate regard in private life, and confidence and esteem in 
public. 

ADAM, (Sculptors.) There were three brothers of this 
name, Who all enjoyed some reputation as sculptors in 
Franco in the early part of the last century. They were the 
sons of a sculptor named Jacob-Sigisbert Adam, who lived 
at Nancy. The eldest,, Lambert- Sigisbcrt, was born there 
outlie 10th February, 1700, and made his first appearance 
at Paris in 1711). After remaining in that city for four 
years, he gained the first prize in the Academy, and pro- 
ceeded to Rome on a pension allowed him by the king. 
Here lib spent about ten years, and among other works 
furnished the design which was adopted by Clement XII., 
one of sixteen which were presented for the intended foun- 
tain Of Trevi. The offers of the French government then 
induced him to return tor Paris. On the 25th May, 1737, 
he was admitted a member of tho Academy, and he was, 
afterwards appointed professor in that institution. The two 
Ixist known ekthis sculptor s productions are, a group of 
Neptune and Ampfeitritgr, which he executed for tho Basin 
of Neptuno at VOrsaillesbund on which he spent five years j 


diiud.de Floury. His two principal works wore a tomb for 
tho wife of King Stanislaus of Poland, and his Prometheus 
chained to a Rock (which has been commonly assigned by 
mistake to his elder brother). For the latter work he had an 
offer from the King of Prussia of 30, 000 francs ; but he declined 
accepting it, on tho ground that the sculpture belonged to 
his ow n sovereign^ for whom it had been at first intended. 
He died on the 27 th March, 1778. The third brother, 
Fran c;ois- Gaspard, was horn in 1710. He made his way, 
like his elder brother, to Rome, and also on his return from 
Italy fixed his residence in Paris. He worked for some 
years at Berlin, in the service of the King of Prussia, and 
died at Paris in 1705. [Abridged from the Biographic 
Unioerxclte.'] 

ADAM’S BRIDGE, a series of sand banks, which, 
with two small islands, extend from a point in the 
southern peninsula of India (140 miles north-east of 
Cape Comorin) to the opposite island of Ceylon. The 
width of (lie channel is about sixty geographical miles, and 
there are only two navigable passages in it. One, called 
the Manaar passage, which separates the small island of 
Manaar from the adjacent coast of Ceylon, ban not. more 
than four feet water at Hood- tide. The other, and more 
northern passage, is called the Paumbeen, and separates 
the main land from the island of Ramisseram, celebrated for 
its great pagoda and extensive remains. ’The Paumbeen 
passage is very narrow, und not more than six feet deep at 
high water. The space between the two nearest points of 
Manaar and Itumhseram, which is about thirty miles wide, 
is a bunk of sand, only covered at Irigh water. Thus, if a 
vessel of moderate size has occasion to sail from any one 
point north of the Bridge into the Gulf of Manaar, it must 
make the whole circuit of the island of Ceylon. The ninth 
degree of north latitude passes through the southern part 
of Manaar Island. [ Sou Journal JyJuc, No. 6,] 



ADAM S PEAK, the highest point of the island of 
Ceylon, and probably the centre of the mouriifldn ranges in 
which the largest river of that island, thb Mk^ohi Gunga, 
takes its risiy The following description of it is by Robert 
Knox, an Englishman, who waft near twenty years a pri 
soncr in the island, (London, 1681.) v;‘ : ' ' 

‘ On the south side pf Conde IJda is a hill, supposed to 
he the highest on this; island, called, in the Chingulay lan- 
* guagtyllamalell; biit, by ihb Portuguese and the European 
natives, Adkins, Peak, it is sharp like a sugar-loaf, and cm 
the top a fiat stbfie with the print of a fooHike a man's on 
it, but fur hjgker, about two feet long. The people of 
this land count it meritorious to go and worship this impros- 
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sioh \ and generally about their new year, which is in March, 
they, men, women, and children, go up this vast and high 
mountain to worship.— Out of this mountain arise many fine 
tivers, which run through the land, serge to the westward, 
some to the southward, mid the main river; viz. Mavelagonga, 
to the northward. 

The print of the foot is' supposed to be that of Buddha, 
which he left when ascending to heaven. He has no temple 
on this mountain, according to Knox, but ‘unto this -loot- 
step they give worship, light up lamps, and offer sacrifices, 
laying them upon it, as upon an altar/ Besides the foot- 
step on the mountain -top, there was, in Knox's time, a tree 
ill the north part of the island at Annarodgburro, which was 
annually resorted to at the same time with the footstep, and 
was held in equal honour, as it was said to have come Hying 
over from the mainland, and to have planted itself. When 
Buddha was on the earth, lie used often to sit under this 
tree. 

The Greek" geographer Ptolemy, who had some knowledge 
of Ceylon, gives to Adam's Peak the name of Male, which 
is evidently the same word as the Ilamaleli of Robert Knox. 

Adam’s Peak ls in about 6° 50' N. L., ? g0° 35' K. L., and 
45 miles E. 8. E. of Colt! mho, which is <fn the west coast. 
The elevation of the mountain is about 7000 feet. The 
principal materials of which it is composed are gneiss 
and granite. Thick forests clothe the lower part of the 
mountain, which is, as Knox describes it, very steep and 
difficult of access. The path which leads to the summit is 
the work of the devotees who go to pay their respects to the 
sacred footstep. 

A'DAMANT, a word no longer employed as a scientific 
term, hut used chiefly as a poetical expression synonymous 
with diamond, or as descriptive of some other hard precious 
substance, or merely to convey an idea of extreme hardness. 
Milton, Pope, and Gray, make use of it in these different 
senses, as well as the adjective cidaniantin.fi . The real and 
primary meaning of the word adamant, which is derived 
from the Greek, is unbroken , or what cannot be broken. 

A DA MAN "T.1 N E SPAR, a simple mineral, more com- 
monly denominated ContJWDUM by mineralogists, the name 
given to it in India, from which country it was first brought 
1o Europe. The first specimens of it were sent, by Dr. 
Anderson, of Madras, to Mr. Berry, u lapidary in Edinburgh, 
as the substance used in India to polish masses of stone, 
crystal mid all other gems, except the diamond. It. was ex- 
amined by the celebrated Dr. Black, who ascertained its pe- 
culiar nature, and from its grcal hardness, he called it ada- 
mantine spar. With the exception of the diamond, it is the 
hardest substance known. It. contains about 90 per cent, of 
illumine, a little iron, and a little silica, is usually of a pale 
grey or greenish" colour, hut is also found of various tints of 
red ami brown. It is usually met with in rough ill-defined 
crystals, iu granite, and sometimes in primary limestone, and 
is found in China, many parts' of India, and occasionally in 
different parts of Europe. Emkky, the well known sub- 
stance used in the cutting and polishing of glass, in polish- 
ing stool, making razor-straps, and similar purposes iu the 
arts, is a granular variety of corundum, usually v ery much 
mixed with iron ore. It is chiefly imported from the Isle of 
Naxos, in the Grecian Archipelago, but is also found in 
Saxony. The Sawhiuk is a remarkable instance how 
•the mysterious chemistry of nature in the mineral king- 
dom produces from the same elements substances the most 
different in external form; this beautiful precious stone 
yielded jjy the analysis of'Cheiiovix 94 per cent;, of aluiuine ; 
and Town ant found in emery, when freed from its udmixtuis*. 
of iron, 92 per cent, of the same earth. The sapphire is, 
after the diamond, the most valuable of gems ; it is usually 
dark blue, hut also occasionally colourless, and the precious 
stones ( alleq Sy .lapidaries oriental ruby, oriental topaz, ori- 
ental amethysVurid (mental emerald, are red, yellow, violet, 
and green samphires, distinguishable from the other gems 
of the same name which have not the prefix oriental, by their 
greatly superior hardness and greater specific gravity. Sap- 
phires are found in gravel ami sand in the island of Ceylon 
and in Pogu, but, they have never been seen in a matrix. 
They are also occasionally found in gravel in different parts 
of Europe, and they have been met with of a clear blue 
colour and crystallized, in the lava pf Niodor Menilig, near 
Andernuch on the Rhine. - . 

ADAMS* JOHN, a distinguished American Statesman* 
He was bom in the town of Braihtfee, near Boston, in Mas- 
sachusetts, on the lOtli October, 1736, of a family which had 
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come from England at the first settlement of the colony* At 
the usual age lie was sent to Harvard up 

bouring town of Cambridge ; after leaving WhleJbf nb 
eeeded to the law, and was in due time called tb ttto 
liar. He soon raised himself hi the profession wldfife he hlil 
thus chosen, iff great reputation, and extensive fe 

. 1765 he published anonymousdy,^nA:he Ik' ' 

series of papers under the title of an Essajr oil Cation and 
Feudal Law, intended to expose th* absurd and oppres- 
sive character of these systems, which attracted ee^iderubl© 
notice, and were, in 1 768, collected and 
In 1765, when the first opposition of the people of^America 
was excited by the Stamp Act, Mr. Adams took th active 
part in those measures of constitutional opposition which 
eventually forced the repeal of that obnoxious starhto. 
An offer of the lucrative office of Advocate-General in the 
Court of Admiralty, made to him the following year by the 
Crown, with the view of detaching him from the popular 
cause, was instantly rejected. He vyas one of the select men, 
or state-representatives, Reputed by the several towns of the 
prov ince, who iu 1770 mSt in convention at Boston, on the 
announcement of the intent ion of the British Government to 
station a. military force in that town, in order to controul the 
populace, exasperated by the new act imposing duties ofi 
glass, paper, tea, & c., which had been passed in 1 767, arid by 
the other measures which indicated a determination in the 
mother country to maintain at least the principle of her late* 
aggression. Soon after this, however, Mr, Adams gave a 
proof both of his intrepidity , and of the moderation which was 
associated with his zeal, by undertaking the defence Of Cap- 
tain Preston and his men, who, on the 5th of March, 1770, 
lmd killed .several of the people of Boston in a riot— a, trans- 
action which used to pass under the name of the Boston 
massacre. Ho delivered a very powerful speech on this oc- 
casion, when the jury acquitted all the prisoners of murder, 
and only found two of them guilty of manslaughter. To the 
honour of his countrymen, the part he had thus taken did 
not diminish his popularity or inffuenco ; apd he continued, 
during the remaining first, years of the struggle, to exert 
himself conspicuously in the front: rank of the friends and 
supporters of the colonial cause. In 1773, and again in 1774, 
he was returned by the House of .assembly a Member of 
the CouiK ii of the State ; but on both occasions the gover- 
nor, General Gage, put his negative on the nomination. The 
latter year, however, he was elected one of the lour repre- 
sentatives from the province of Massachusetts Bay, to the 
General Congress, which met at Philadelphia on the 26th 
of October, and which, among other proceedings, entered 
into a resolution to suspend the importation of British goods ; 
and he was also a member of the second assembly of the 
same nature, held some time after, which took measures to 
enrol the people in an armed national militia. In 1776 lie 
was offered the appointment of Chief Justice of his State ; 
but this he declined, feeling that he could better serve his 
country in another sphere. It had already become evident 
to many, indeed, that the contest with Great Britain must, 
finally bo decided by the sword ; and Adams seems to 
have been one of the first who adopted this conviction. 
He was accordingly one of the chief promoters of the De- 
claration of Independence, passed on the memorable 4th 
of July, 1776. The motion was made by Mr. Lee of Vir- 
ginia, and seconded by Mr. Adams ; who, along with Mr. 
Jefferson, was appointed the sub-committee to prepare the 
declaration. It was actually drawn up by Mr. Jefferson. In 
November, 177 7, Mr. Adams proceeded to Paris, as a Com- 
missioner from the United Slates to that court: and after 
remaining for a short time in France, returned to America, 
when he was elected a Member of the Convention for pre- 
paring a new constitution for Massachusetts. In 1780 ho was 
sent, by the United States as their unduissudor to Holland ; 
from which country, about the end of 1782, ho proceeded to 
France, to co-operate with Dr. Franklin and his brother com- 
mission ers in the negotiations for peace with the mother 
country. In 1785 lie was appointed the first ambassador 
from the United 8tut.es to Great Britain ; and ho had his 
first audience with his Majesty in that, character on the 
2d of June. He remained in England till -October, J 787. 
In 1789, when Washington waft'hfocted President of the 
Union, Mr. Adams was elected VieWPresident, and he was 
re-elected to the same office in 1793. In 1 797, on the retire- 
ment of Washington, he was chosen President-; but he failed 
to bo re-elected on the expiration of his first term of foiir 
years, Jiis competitor, Jefferson, who had also been 
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opposed to him on the former occasion, having a majority of 
Oiio vote. The geriewU. tone of the policy of Adams had 
been opposed to that df the democratic party, which was re- 
presented hy Jeffei^bn ; hut he does not appear to have 
^ to the c-tlmr great party whose 

leading '^nciples he espoused. On Tailing in being ro- 
'■> ’p^Mdent, he Retired from public affairs to the quiet 

of his oodntry residence at Quincy ; declining, although 
npimnatod, to stand candidate at the next annual • ejection 
% fdr the governorship of Massachusetts. The rest'd! ftiir life 
he spent in retirement. For some . years before his death 
his health had become extremely feeble, and at Vast little 
more remained of the once active and eloquent statesman 
than, the mere breath of life. In this state he was when 
th#toaomirig arrived of the 4tli of July, 1826g$he fiftieth 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence. Awakened 
tom sleep by the ringing of bells and other rejoicings of 
that grand jubilee, the venerable patriot was asked if lie 
knew the meaning of what he heard. • Oh, yes,’ he replied, 
tfye glow of old times Seeming to return to him for a mo- 
ment, * It is tin? glorious 4th of July ! — God bless it — God 
bless you all !’ Some time after he said, — ‘ It is a great 
and glorious day,* — adding, aft er a pause apparently of deep 
thought; 4 Jefferson yet survives.’ These were the last words 
he was hoard to utter. About noon he became alarmingly 
ill, and at six in the evening he expired. The same day also 
terminated the ^fcrecr of Jefferson, his fellow-1 abourer in 
laying tlie foundations of the independence of their common 
country, and afterwards his successful rival. Except for a 
short Ane, however, these two distinguished men were 
friends throughout: life. Besides the early publication that 
has been mentioned, and many fugitive pieces, Mr. Adams 
was also the author of a work first printed in 3 vote. 8vo„ in 
1787, while ho was in this country, under the title of 4 A 
Defence of the Constitution and Government- of the United 
Statqp,' but afterwards remodelled and reprinted in 1784, 
with the new title of a * History of the Principal Republics 
of the World.’ It is designed to serve, by an ample in- 
duction from htefnry, as a vindication of the fodoral prin- 
ciples of the American Constitution, an attachment to 
which, indeed, has always been considered the distinctive 
characteristic of this statesman arid his party. Ilis son, 
John Quincy Adams, is still alive, having spent a large part 
of his: life in the service of the United >States, and like his* 
father, having attained the honour of being onm elected to 
fill tlus office of chief magistrate of the republic. [See Emcy- 
chpadia Americana.'] 

ADAMS, SAM UEL, a conspicuous actor in the American 
Revolution. He was born at Boston on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1722, and received his education at Harvard Col- 
lege. After passing through the usual course of instruction 
at that college, he applied himself to the study of divinity, 
with the intention of becoming a preacher m the Culvinistie 
communion, to which his family belonged. Although he 
abandoned these professional views, probably his early theo- 
logical studies had considerable influence in forming the 
character of the man ; and he at any rate retained to the 
end of his life a stern and somewhat intolerant attachment 
- to the religious principles in which he had been educated. 
He was better fitted, however, for the rude contests of poli- 
tics than the peaceful ministrations of a Christian clergyman. 
Accordingly, on the first outbreaking in his native province 
of the irritation and disturbances occasioned by the Stamp 
Act iii 17G3, Adams threw himself with zeal arid determina- 
tion on the popular side. From that moment the forwarding 
ami maintaining of the cause of his country’s independence 
became tlie business of lw life. The same year in which 
the Stamp Act Was passed, he was deputed by his fell ow- 
cittecus as one of their representatives in the legislature, 
of which assembly ho was immediately after elected clerk. 
In 1774 he had the honour of being sbnt as one of the 
four members' from Massachusetts to theftrst Congress. 
His name appears subscribed to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence hi 1 776. A fter 4he conclusion of the war he was 
nominated a member of the convention for settling the con- 
stitution of Massachusetts ; and he afterwards occupied a 
scat in the senate of that state, and .presided over it for some 
years, In 1789 be..wis^iected to the office of liouten$nt- 
govgmor, and in 17 941% that of governor, to which he wait, 
re-elected H»anmially tilH 797, when he retired fiord 
life. He died at Boston on the 2d of October, 1 
Adanis was hrionf tiip ftinnest and nifost active patriots 
Involution,**# f%%rfbUy contributed to the happy 


nation of the great cause to which he devoted his life. Rut 
ho Was not*’*- pohtician of very enlarged^ views ; and useful 
as lie proved in the Subordinate sphere in which lie acted, 
there can bek isttte fix»m many parts of his conduct, 
that the nation nd -Struggle would luWy have been brought 
to the successful isitoe with which it%fcs eventually crowned, 
if it had not been guided by wiser heads than his. He was 
actuated in the tyjtiole course political career almost 

eXclusiveiy^^lmd idea or fbeling^jealousy of delegated 
powfcr, Aaixled. 4 Samuel Adams,’ said one of 

his ftiends aw ^dniirers, 4 would have the State of Massa- 
chusetts govern the Union, tho town of Boston govern Mas- 
sachusetts, and that he should govern tho town of Boston, 
and then tlie whole would not be intentionally ill-governed.' 
— [ Abridged from tlie Encyclopedia Amenema.'] 

4DANS0N, MICHA&L, a Freqph naturalist of high 
reputation, was bom at Aix iriTrovcnco, April 7, 1727. He 
was of Scotch extraction, but his family htul become exiles in 
consequence of the troubles that distracted Scotland in the 
early part of the 18th century. At a very early age he was 
placed at the University of Baris, under the t care of the cele- 
brated Reaumur and of Bernard do Jussieu ; and it is 
supposed that from these preceptors he imbibed that love 
of the study of Natural History, by which he afterwards be- 
came distinguished in so eminent a degree. His success in 
carrying off tlie academical prizes from his competitors soon 
attracted attention, and Needham, the well-known micros- 
copic observer, having upon one occasion been witness to 
his triumph, presented him with a microscope, accompanied, 
it is said, by these prophetic words, 4 Young mail, you have 
studied hooks enough ; your future path will he among the 
works of nature, not of man.* At this time great originality 
of thought, and a strong bias for systematic amingemcn t 
had already begun to developc itself. Emulous*# the repu- 
tation of Li mucus, which had already found its Way among 
the French, young Adanson is said, when only fourteen, to 
have sketched out not less than four method* of classifying 
plants. His friends had destined him for the church, but a 
feeling that his pursuits, and perhaps his temper, were but 
ill -adapted to the duties of the priesthood, induced him to 
resolve upon seeking some other employment, in case his 
slender patrimony should prove insuflieient for his wants. 

The genius of Adanson was much too active to allow him 
to remain in the walks of quiet life. An opportunity occur- 
ring of visiting the country 'whjMjuae ivory, and gums ami 
frankincense were procured, he ftSgorly embraced the occa- 
sion, although at t he expense of a considerable portion of his 
fortune. At that time tlie natural history of Africa was 
almost unknown, except from such of its commercial products 
as were brought to Europe. I n 1 7*1 S he embarked for Senegal, 
being then twenty- one. Five years were spent by him in this 
colony, during which time he succeeded in forming consi- 
derable collections in every branch of natural history. Not 
only were botany and zoology the objects of his attention, but 
he amassed ajjgrgc store of meteorological observations ; he 
made him self acquainted with the language of the native 
tribes, and carefully preserved their respective vocabularies ; 
he traced the river Senegal tea consideroWo distance in the 
interior, formed charts of the country, and iinally retrirnctl 
to Paris in 1 763, rich in knowledge, hut impoverished in 
worldly means. His Natural IluUwy of ^c^^allpqblishcd at 
Paris four years afterwards, is a mass of original ‘views, and 
of valuable practical information. A mong other- things, it 
contained the first attempt upon, record of cjjlijftying shells 
according to the animate they contain, in^iwi^f fjheir ex- 
ternal forms alone. The opinions hiftd early 

$feld of the insufficiency of the classiiicotfbttSiIn natuval fite- 
tory at that time received Jn Europe, had become confirmed 
l»y his discoveries ■ He saw that howflvifcr easy 

and complete the systetnk of Linn a?us and To^tafefbrt might 
seem to those acquainted with tlie European flora only, 
they were both essentially defective . wlmg vege- 

tation in a jnoce extended mann<L%j$p ^tftcoivfed that 
the sexual system^ of Linnams vyas^Urifled upon iii- 
eom plete and .partial view's, • : the- : - method of Tourne- 

&rt the obj eetiiijKs.; appeared \ and ac^oixUttgly he de- 

teria^ned to attempt; n cte^fSiSon m which 

as tlie basis. This *ip- 
. ,peare4 ■ 8vo -> underlie name of 
^ Adanson particularly 

vijftia ;.^t|4i»toapen sable necessity of % system being 
• so ’ %r ^in ; %iR 4 ^Sstiiice with nature, tliht all those objects 
e^ch other may be _ classed together • 
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ne demonstrated that, to effect this, it is absolutely necessary 
for a system to be founded upon a consideration of all the 
parts of the objects which it comprehends, and that it cannot 
be confined to differences in t . the nature of a few organs 
only ; the artificial system t>f Linn®us he for that reason 
most justly considered inferior to tlie method of Toumefort. 
In many respects this work of Adanson’s deserves the eulo- 
gium passed upon it by one of his historians, who pro- 
nounces it a production not more brilliant ffrdn , profound ; 
it is a collection of a great number of jultf views the 
analogies that exist among plants; it no doubt furnished 
many important suggestions to Jussieu in the construc- 
tion of his system; and it is to this day consulted by those 
who make the philosophy of botany their study. Unfor- 
tunately for its author, and still more for science, his jjews 
were more advanced than those of his contemporaries; his 
perceptions of botanical truths, however just, were of a 
nature not to be valued by those who had less experience 
or acuteness than himself ; he also attempted to introduce 
a barbarous nomenclature, which, it must be confessed, 
was at variance, with common sense ; and what was worse 
than all, he had unceremoniously rejected that system of 
Linnseus which had become the basis of the botanical creed 
of almost all Europe. For these reasons, notwithstanding 
the high character of A dan soil’s Families a f Plants , they 
have scarcely had any circulation beyond France; and when, 
in 1789, the Genera Plantar urn of Jussieu made their ap- 
pearance, the utility of liis work generally ceased. 

From this period we have little to record concerning the 
scientific career of Adanson.. A few miscellaneous papers 
a chimerical project of a vast Encyclopaedia of Natural His- 
tory to contain 4 0,000 figures, and a portion of the early 
part of the botanical division of the Supplement to the 
French Encyclopaedia, are all that he has executed. Up to 
the period of the French revolution, he appears to have been 
chiefly occupied in amassing collections for the stupendous 
work he had in contemplation, and in making experiments 
upon vegetable physiology. That political catastrophe 
overwhelmed him in the ruin it brought for a time upon his 
country ; the little that remained of Ins fortune was annihi- 
lated ; he had the mortification to see his plantations of 
mulberry-trees, which had been long the object of his simple 
care, destroyed by a ferocious rabble ; and he fell into so 
lamentable a state of ^Institution, that when upon the esta- 
blishment of the Institute of France some years alter, he 
was invited to become one of the earliest members, he was 
obliged to re fuse the invitation to attend 4 because he had 
no shoes.' In his 1 utter days he enjoyed a small pension 
from the French government; but his constitution was 
broken by the calamities he had undergone ; a complication 
of maladies tormented him, a softening of the bones confined 
him to his bed, and on the 6th August, 18U6, he was finally- 
released from his afflictions by the hand of death, in the 
eightieth year of his age. 

While the scientific, character of Adanson has been, per- 
haps, loo highly estimated by his own countrymen, it has 
been most unfairly depreciated by others. That he was a 
man of a very comprehensive mind, of considerable learn- 


ing, much experience, great acuteness, and perfect independ- 
ence of thought, is evident from his writings. This N^ould 
be clear from bis miscellaneous memoirs, if we Wl not hi* 
greater works to judge by. He is, however, a very instruc- 
tive instance of tlie folly of eccentricity, and ^ the evils 
to which a disregard of established ideas in unimportant 
matters is sure to lead; his example show* that tlie value 
of the most useful discoveries may be alfojjether destroyed 
by a capricious affectation of unmeaning singularity. Had * 
he been less absurd Jn his nomenclature* his popularity 
would have certainly anticipated that of Jussieu, ami might 
have struck some twenty or thirty years off the reign of ’ 
tlie Linn sean school. It would have been impossible for 
the grcabfe Swedish autocrat in science to have resisted 
the attacBs of so active and vigorous an assailant, who 
had knowledge and truth oil his side. Adanson has 
been charged with being led by pique and wounded pride, 
to the opinions he held regarding Linnceus and his system ; 
this has been inferred from a few complimentary expres- 
sions in a letter dated not more than a )*fear anterior. to nis 
first attack upon the Linncan system — expressions which 
have been thought to prove that the public declarations 
of Adanson were at variance with Iris private sentiments: 
it is, however, far more probable, as it surely is more cha- 
ritable, to suppose that he was really led by that love of 
truth and honesty of purpose, which we have ample evidence 
to prove that, lie possessed. As a philanthropist, his name 
will always be respected by every friend of civil liberty ; 
for he was among the first to plead the cause of the slaves, 
and to insist upon the impolicy, as well as injustice, of fwced 
labour. In 1753, a plan, very like that upon which the 
new American colony of Liberia has been established, was 
presented by him to the French government, for the whole 
of the* French provinces in Africa. Tlie ministers of 
such a sovereign as Louis XV. were not the ^pep to 
listen favourably to a project of this nature, and it fell to 
the ground. Such was his love of his country, that although 
his circumstances do not seem ever to have been very good, 
he had firmness enough to resist offers from the Emperor of 
Austria, Catharine of Russia, and the king of Spain, to 
enter into their service. Under the cruel misfortunes that 
attended his latter days, he is represented to have exhibited 
great patriotism and magnanimity ; which was the more to 
be commended, because he was naturally of an impetuous 
and irascible temper. [See Bibl. Univ. % vol. i. Spreng. Hist . 

R. herb. v. ii., art. Adanson, in Rees CycL Suppl.] 

ADANSON I A, so called in honour of Michael Adanson, 
a French naturalist, the subject of the preceding article, is 
an extraordinary tree found in Africa within the tropics, par- 
ticularly in Senegal, where it is called Baobab . 

The celebrated traveller Humboldt considers it as the 
‘oldest organic monument of our planet,* in consequence of 
the calculations of Adanson that specimens, still found on 
the north-west coast of Africa, are probably 5000 years 
old ; these calculations are, however, open to many ob- 
jections. [See Agk of Thicks.] In appearance, Adansonia 
is unlike any other known tree : the enormous dimensions 
of its trunk bear a striking disproportion to the other parts ; 


it is not unusual to 
find a trunk not more 
than twelve or fifteen 
feet from the root to 
the branches, ; with a 
circumference of se- 
venty-five or seventy- 
eight feet. The lower 
branches are very 
long, and .at first 
horizontal, extend- 
ing, perhaps* sixty 
feet ; the consequence 
of which is that they 
bend down to the 
ground, entirely hid- 
ing the trunk, and 
giving the tree the 
appearance of a huge 
mass of verdure . The 
wood is very 30 ft, even 
when in perfection, 
and is subject to a 
disease which may be 



compared to the very 
malady of which its 
celebrated discoverer 
died, — a sort of soft- 
ening of all the "hard 
parts, so that, the least 
itorm is sufficient to 
overthrow und dis- 
member its enormous 
bulk. A curious prac- 
tice prevails among 
the negroes of hol- 
lowing its trunk out 
into chambers, and 
therein depositing the 
bodies of malefactors, 
or of persons to whom 
the usual rites of se- 
pulture are denied. 
In this situation the 
bodies become dried 
up, and soon acquire 
the state of perfect 
mummies. 


[Ad&nsouui digitate.] 
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Adansonia belongs to the natural order Bombacete, among 
•which it is at once known by a broad tube of stamens and 
deciduous calyx, combined with a woody closed-fruit, con- 
taining a soft pulp. 

The only species is Adansonia digitata , the monkey - 
bread, sour gourd, lalo plant, &c. f of the African negroes. 



[Loaf and flower of Adansonia dictate. - ] 


The loaves arc deep green, and divided into five unequal 
parts, each of which is- of a narrow, lanceolate figure, and 
radiates from a common centre, the outermost divisions being 
the smallest. The flowers grow singly in a pendulous posi- 
tion from the bosom of the leaves, are very large, white, 
crumpled at the edge, and have the petals very much re- 
flexed. The stamens are very numerous, and are collected 
into a tube, which spreads at the top into a sort of umbrella- 
like head, from the midst of which arises a slender curved 
style, terminated by a rayed stigma. The fruit is an 
oblong, dull green, downy body, eight or nine inches long, 
containing several cells, in each of which there is a number 
of hard, shining seeds immersed in a soft, pulp, which is 
scarcely juicy. From this pulp the negroes prepare an 
acidulous drink, much used in the fevers of the country. 
The bruised leaves, in a dry state, form a substance called 
lalo , which they mix with their food and imagine is useful 
in checking, ov counteracting, the effects of profuse perspi- 
ration. Like the rest of the order, Adansonia is emollient 
and mucilaginous in all its soft parts. 

A DA PI S, in zoology, the name of a gen us. of fossil pachy- 
dermatous (thick-skinned) mammals, described by M. Cuvier, 




The word ig found in Gesner, as a synonyme of the com- 
mon rabbit (not, as stated in the reference just given, of 
the hyrax y » and is appropriated to the present genus, from 
the presumed similarity in size, organization, and habits, 
which proljubly existed between the latter animal and the 
fossil specie* 

The remains, upon which M, -Cuvier has founded the 
genus Adapt* the only specimen which he was able to procure 
during a pejSod t# • twenty-five years devoted to researches 
aftcrtfossil bones, consist of three fragments of skulls, found 
in the piaster quarries of Montmartre, celebrated for the 
enormous quantity and variety of the remains of extinct 
animals which they have produced ; and which, in the hands 
of M. Cuvier, have effected such improvements in the kin- 
dred sciences of zoology and geology. The first of these 
fragments is a head, nearly perfect on the side imbedded in 
the mass of gypsum which contained it; and exhibiting the 
dentition nearly in a perfect form. The general outline of 
this skull closely resembled that of the hedgehog, but it 
was about one-third larger: there were four incisor teeth in 
each jaw, trenchant or edged and oblique ; followed, on each 
side, by a canine tooth, of a conical form, but in other respects 
differing little from tho. molar teeth in length and figure. 
Of these latter, there appear to have been seven in each 
j side of each jaw. The first of the upper jaw was t renchant ; 

| the second and third surrounded by a small ridge ; and 
the remaining four flat crowned, as in ordinary herbivo- 
rous animals. In the under jaw the three first molars are 
pointed and trenchant, and the other four tuberculous, ami 
similar to those which opposed them in the upper. Two 
other fragments procured by M. Cuvier. — one a portion of a 
lower, another of an upper jaw, — served to complete this 
description, by supplying some of the back teeth which 
were wanting in the more perfect specimen, 

The few facts here reported, the only details which we s* 
present, possess concerning this extinct genus, ure still suffi- 
cient to enable us to determine some of its most; important 
affinities, and to assign its probable location in the system of 
natural beings. In fact, we only require to know the form 
of its feet and claws, to possess all the data necessary to 
determine its general conformation, as well ns its habit*, 
and economy. The facts, already known, show us that this 
inhabitant of a former world must haw. bekmged fe Dint, 
tribe of animals which M. Cu>;^ denominates pnehyder- 
rn at a, from the great tbi(*knessm their skins, and which 
includes all hoofed quadrupeds that do not ruminate or chew 
the cud. Among recent, or existing animals, there arc 
scarcely two dozen species appertaining 1o this group; and 
only eight, different genera, all widely separated from one 
another, and without any of those intermediate forms and 
mollifications, which, in other natural orders, unite the 
different genera, by an almost imperceptible -gradation of 
characters. The horse, the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus 4 jg|m tapir, the hog, all pachydermatous qua- 
drupeds, have TeW characters in common ; are allied to one 
another by no intermediate forms among the existing race 
of animals ; and, in fact, appear to he rather the types of so 
many distinct, and separate families, than the genera of one 
common order. This circumstance, so different from what, 
is presented by all other tribes of animals, it was reserved 
for M. Cuvier to explain : and it is not a little singular that 
t he fossil remains of animals which have long since ceased 
to exist, but which this truly great man has restored and 
characterised, should he precisely those which are wanting to 
complete the connexion among the existing genera of pachy- 
dennata. Of eighty extinct species of mammals- 'discovered 
by M. Cuvier, and described in the Os semens Fomles, no 
fewer than fifty appertain to this order; thirty -eight of 
which belong to eleven distinct, genera, which have no 
representatives among living animals. Those serve to con- 
nect the existing genera of pachydermata with one another, 
and to complete that gradation of clvatac^isw» Which, liefore 
tilth r discovery, was so imperfect bi 1 hi# order of animals. 
This abundance of pachydermata among the fossil remains 
of ex tinct amft$&s, compared with the very small proportion 
w hich the existing species 6T this genSi lieaar to the fetal 
number of animals %otually inhabiting the globe, at the 
present moment, is i^Thost remarkable and curious fact ; 
whilst the singularity of their forms, and the number of new 
genera, which have been established upon their different 
modification*. are extremely interesting; more particularly 
when "we are told that, among all the fossil remains of other 
orders of mammals, no single fragment has been discovered 
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to indicate the former existence of a genus different from 
those which subsist at the present moment. 

ADAR, the twelfth month of the Hebrew year, as ap- 
pears from Esther iii. 7: ‘The twelfth month, that is the 
month Adar.' The name of this month is Chaldee, and 
does not occur in the earlier books of the Bible, where the 
months are usually designated by their numerical order. 

In the Jewish Calendar, Adar is the sixth month. In 
ecclesiastical computations, it is still the lastftof the year. 
A year composed of twelve lunar months is shorter by 
about eleven days than a true year, arid, if unaltered 
in length, would ho perpetually changing the season of its 
commencement. To avoid this inconvenience, all nations 
using such a year (except the Mohammedans) occasionally 
insert an additional month, to bring the beginning oMhe 
year to the same season. The additional month in the 
Jewish Calendar immediately follows Adar, and is called Vc- 
adar. This intercalation occurs seven times in nineteen years. 

Adar mav begin as early as the 1st of February, or as 
late as the 3d of March : in 1*33, it begins on the 2«th of 
February. 1 u years of twcsl ve i months there are twenty -nine 
days in A^lar ; in those of thirteen months, there are thirty 
days i?i the month. 

A fost is observed by some Jews in memory of the death 
of Moses on the 7th day of the month; another on the 9th, 
for the schism in the schools of Shammui and llillcl. On 
the 13th day of tin; month, the last of Esther is kept; by the 
whole Jivvi.sh nation. This fast is said to have been insti- 
tuted in memory of the intended destruction of the Jews in 
the Persian empire on that day (Esther, iii. 13). If the 13th 
day should he a Saturday, t.iie fast of Esther is celebrated 
on the preceding Thursday ; all other fasts (except the 
Great Fast of Expiation, which is never postponed) are, in 
similar cases, held on the Sunday following. 

The Feast; of Purim, which lasts two days, belongs to 
the 1 1 til and 15th of the month, in memory of the defeat of 
the plans laid for destroying the Jews. This feast was cele- 
brated in the mode and on the days appointed in the 9th 
chapter of Esther, verses 15 — 2 1 / It is made ‘ a day of 
gladness and feasting, and a good day, and of sending por- 
tions one 1 o another.' Two clays were dedicated to this fes- 
tival, because the slaughter of the enemies of the Hebrews 
ceased on those two days in the different provinces of the 
empire. ,v. 

In the years in which the month Ve-adar is inserted, the 
Purim and tho Fast of Esther belong to that month ; and 
the 14 th of Adar is called the First or Little Purim. Jl 
appears, then, that ill the intercalary year, it is the first 
Adar that is really the intercalary month, as the festivals 
remain to Ve-adar, [See Ideler, Lehr buck der Chronologic 
Berlin, 183!.] 

Tiie festival in honour of the dedication of the second 
Temple, is kept hv some Jews on the 1 5th, and by others 
on the 23d of this month. There is no exaejpecount of the 
du y of dedication ; the Temple was completed on the 3d 
day of the month. Ezra vi. 15. 

Adah is the name of the seventh month of the Syro- 
Mucedonian year, which coincides nearly with our March. 

ADDA, or El Adda, the Arabic name of a small species , 
of lizard, celebrated by the eastern physicians on account 
of its pretended efficacy in the cure of elephantiasis, leprosy, 
and other cutaneous diseases, to which the Arabs and inha- 
bitants of Egypt tire peculiarly subject; and of which, accord- 
ing to Bruce, they are more afraid than of tho plague itself. 
We are not informed of the manner in which these won- 
derful cures are effected ; whether the living animal is 
applied externally, as toads have been to cancers, even in 
our own country, or taken inwardly in the form of a pow- 
der ; but, in all probability, its reputed virtues, in either 
case, have no. better foundation than those formerly attri- 
buted to the bezoars, rhinoceros-horns, and other animal 
substances, which composed such an important part of the 
pharmacopoeia of the Arabian school of medicine. 

The adda, as described by Bruce, is about six inches and 
a half in length ; the body and tail are cylindrical, the 
latter thick at the base, and enditig in a very sharp point ; 
the head is conical, and the mouth provided with two rows 
of small feeble teeth ; the face is covered with five black 
lines, which cross one another like a net; the body is a 
light straw colour, crossed with eight equi-distattt bands of 
black, and the scales are so finely polished, that they almost 
appear as if they had been varnished. The adda is found 
in Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia; it is particularly abundant 


in the neighbourhood of the ancient Meroe (near the Nile 
about N. Lat. 17°); and, in shun, throughout every part 
of the sandy deserts of Asia and Africa, wherever the 
slightest traces of moisture exist. * It burrows/ says 
Bruce, ‘in the sand, and performs the operation so quickly, 
that it is out of sight in an instant, and appears rather to 
have found a hoie than to have made qpe : yet it often 
comes out during the heat of the day to bask itself in the 
sun ; and, if not very much frightened, Will take refuge 
behind stones, or in tljo withered, ragged roots of the ab- 
sinthium, dried in the sun to nearly its own colour/ 

ADDA, the Roman Addua, a river of Lombardy, which 
has its source in the Rhodian Alps above tho town of 
Borin io ; i% waters the Valfeiine in its whole length, then 
enters the lake of Cotno, out of the south eastern branch 
of which it. issues again below the town of Lecco i it then 
crosses the plain of Lombardy, passing by Cassano, Lodi, 
and Pizzighettone, and falls into the Po about eight mileB 
above the city of Cremona. It was by forcing the bridge of 
Lodi over this liver, that Bonaparte won # decisive victory 
over the Austrians, loth May, 1790. Again, on the 27th 
April, 1799, the French, under Moreau, were totally defeated 
at Cassano, on the banks of the Adda, by the Austrian and 
Russian armies. Before the full of Venice, the Adda formed 
the boundary between the territory of that republic and the 
Duchy of Milan. It is a rapid and wide stream, affording a 
good military position, in advance of Milan on the east 
ADDAX, in zoology, a species of ruminating animal, 
(‘ailed by the ancients Strepsiceros, from the spiral or tw isted 
form of" its horns. It was unknown to modern naturalists 
till the? recent journey of the German traveller Kiippel, who 
discovered it on the barren sands of Nubia and Kordofun, 
where it still retains its ancient Arabic name of Addas or 
A bun -Addas. For a more particular account of this inte- 
resting animal, see Antelope. 



[Adrtax.] 

ADDER, a name of the common viper. See Viper. 

ADDISON, JOSEPH. This eminent writer was the 
son of the Reverend Lancelot Addison, a clergyman of con- 
siderable learning, who eventually obtained the deanery of 
Litchfield, hut. was, at tho time of fhe birth of his son, rector 
of the parish of M listen, near Arnesburv, in Wiltshire. Here 
Addison was born on the 1st of May, 1672. After having 
been put first to a school in Amesbury, taught by the Rev. 
Mr. Nash, and then to that of the Rev. Mr. ray lor, at 
Salisbury, he was sent to the Charter-House, at which semi- 
nary he first, became acquainted- with his afterwards cele- 
brated friend, Steele. From tins school he went about 
the age of fifteen to Queen's College, Oxford, and re- 
moved to Magdalen College, upon obtaining a scholar- 
ship two years afterwards. He is3*^rielrcady to have ob- 
tained considerable facility in the of Latin verse; 

and this talent, which he continued to <m]®vat© and exercise, 
first brought; him into reputation at the university. Several 
of his Latin poems, most, of which were probably produced 
before he had attained his twenty-sixth year, were afterwards 
published in the second volume of the collection entitled, 
Mnsarum Anglicanarum Analecta . The first composition 
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which be gave to the world in bis native language was a 
copy of verses addressed, in 1694, to Dry den, which pro- 
cured bun the acquaintance and patronago of that distin- 
guished poet. He soon after published a translation in verse 
of part of Virgil's Fourth Georgia; and he had also the 
honour of writing the critical discourse on the Georgies, 
prefixed by Dryaen to his translation, which appeared in 
1697. But before this, Addison had made himself known 
to one of the most enlightened and influential patrons of 
literature in that day, the Lord Keeper Somers, by $ poem 
which he addressed to him, on one of the%ampaigns of 
King William. He was also introduced by Congreve to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Montague, afterwards 
Lord Halifax. The advantageous connexions which he had 
thus formed seem, together with other considerations, to 
have induced him to abandon his original intention of going 
into the church. In 1699 Lord Somers procured him a pen- 
sion of 300/. a-year from the crown ; and he then set out on 
a tour to Italy. Here he remained till the death of King 
William, in thetpring of 1702, deprived him of his pension, 
and also put an end to his expectation of being appointed to 
a place near the person of Prince Eugene, then command- 
ing the Imperial troops in Italy. Meanwhile lie had ad- 
dressed from that country his well known poetical Let - 
ter to Lord Halifax, which was greatly admired both in 
England and Italy, and was translated into Italian 
by the Abbate Salvini, Greek professor at Florence. 
Soon after liis return home he also published his Travel#, 
which he dedicated to Lord Somers. His friends being 
out of power, he now remained for some time without 
employment;. But at length the victory of Blenheim, in 
August 1704, excited a wish in the ministers to find some 
poet who might adequately celebrate its glories ; and the 
Treasurer Godolphin having mentioned the matter to Lord 
Halifax, the latter recommended his friend Addison as the 
fittest person to execute the task. He was immediately ap- 
plied to ; and the consequence was the production of his 
poem, entitled The Campaign, which appeared before the 
close of the year. Godolphin, upon seeing it when little 
more than half finished, was so much pleased with the per- 
formance that he immediately made the author a Commis- 
sioner of Appeals. In the following year Addison accom- 
panied Lord Halifax to Hanover; and in 1706 he became 
under secretary to Sir Charles Hodges, on the appointment 
of the latter as Secretary of State. He continued to hold 
the same place under the Earl of Sunderland, by whom Sir 
Charles was in a few months succeeded. But although ho 
had thus fairly entered upon a political career, he did not 
desert literature. His next production was his English 
opera, entitled Rosamond; and he also assisted his friend 
Steele in his play of the Tender Husband , not only with a 
prologue to the piece, hut with several of its most effective 
scenes. In 1707 an able anonymous pamphlet appeared, 
under the title of The present State of the War, and the 
necessity of an Augmentation considered , which has since 
been printed among Mr. Addison's works, and was no doubt 
the production of his pen. In 1709 he went over to Ireland 
as Secretary to the now Lord Lieutenant, the Marquis of 
Wharton ; the queen also bestowing upon him the office of 
Keeper of the Records in that kingdom, with an increased 
salary of 300/. Ho was in Ireland when the first number of 
the Tatter appeared on the 1 2th of April (o.x.) in t hat year — 
the happy idea of Steele, whose connexion with the publica- 
tion Addison is said to have detected from an observation on 
Virgil which he had himself communicated to his friend. 
The active part which he immediately took in the conduct of 
this periodical work is well known. The change of ministry in 
1710, by reloasing him from his official duties, and allowing 
him to return to England, enabled him to make his contribu- 
tions still more frequent. In the course of this and the fol- 
lowing year, he is also understood to have contributed several 
papers to the political work. The Whig Examiner, which was 
started about tins time in opposition to the famous Tory print, 
The Examiner, in which Swift exercised his powerful pen. 
These papers, which are five in all, are printed among his 
collected works. The Taller terminated on the 2d of January, 
1711; hut, on the 1st of March following appeared its still 
more celebrated successor, the Spectator , which was con- 
tinued till the 6th of December, 1712, and of which during 
the whole of that time Addison was undoubtedly the chief 
support. The Spectator w as followed by the Guardian , of 
which the first number Was published on the 1 2th of March, 
and the 1 75th and last, on the 1st of October, 1713 ; and in 


this aiso liis pen was actively employed. An anonymous 
pamphlet directed against the commercial policy of the 
ministry, and bearing the title of The late Trial and Con- 
viction of Count Tariff, which appeared this year, is likewise 
believed, to be Addison's, end lias been printed among his 
works. The same year he acquired still greater fame than 
any of his former productions had brought him by his cele- 
brated tragedy of Cato , which was received with extraordi- 
nary applause^ both on the stage and when it issued from the 
press, It was played thirty-five nights in succession, ~a run 
of popularity for which it was doubtless in part indebted to 
its political as well as to its poetical merits ; and it was also 
translated soon alter into French, Italian, Latin, and Ger- 
man. On the 1 8th of June, 1714, appeared the first number 
of a continuation of the Spectator , in which Addison also as- 
sisted, till its termination on the 20th of December in the 
same year. His elegant poetical address to Sir Godfrey 
Kneller on liis picture of the king, also was published about 
this time. And on the 23d December, 1715, soon after the 
breaking out of the Rebellion, he commenced a periodical 
publication in support of the government, under the title; of 
The Freeholder, which he continued without assistance at 
the rate of two papers a -week, till the 29th of June, in the 
following year. He had now indeed for some time been 
again engaged in public affairs, having, on the death of 
Queen Anno, in August 1714, been appointed their secre- 
tary by the Lords Just ices ; and after the coming over of the 
new king, having again gone to Ireland as secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, the Karl of Sunderland. The earl was soon 
after recalled, and Addison was then made a Lord of Trade. 
In 1710 he married the Dowager Countess of "Warwick ; and 
in April the following year he w as nominated one of his 
majesty's principal secretaries of state. He soon, however, 

found it necessary to resign this high employment, retiring 

professedly on the ground of ill health, but in reality, us has 
been generally understood, in consequence of his entire in- 
aptitude bot h for debate in parliament- and for the ordinary 
business of liis office. It is related that his fastidiousness in 
regard to expression would sometimes so embarrass him in 
the preparation of an urgent dispatch, that ho was obliged 
to resign the task to one of the clerks, in order that it might 
be expedited in time. His health, however, had also been 
for some time impaired by attacks of asthma, the effects of 
which were probably in no slight degree aggravated by a 
habit of over indulgence in wine, to which he had long been 
addicted, hut to which after his marriage he gave himself up 
more than ever, seeking refuge in its baneful excitement 
from domestic unlmppineii He left office in March 1718. 
It was hoped at first, that liis release from business would 
have brought about his restoration ; and for some time the 
expected effect seemed to lb! low. In the course of the year 
1719 he was so far recovered as to be able to engage in a 
somewhat acrimonious controversy with his old friend Steele 
on the subject of the bill for the limitation of the peerage, 
then under dismission in parliament, which Steele had at- 
tacked in a paper called the Plebeian. Addison’s defence of 
the measure appeared in t wo successive anonymous pamph- 
lets, bearing the title of The Old Whig. They arc not 
printed among his collected works ; but arc undoubtedly liis. 
He again, however, fell ill, and after lingering for some time, 
at last expired at Holland House, Kensington, on the 17th 
of June, 1719, when just commencing his forty-eighth year. 
He left a daughter by the Countess of Warwick. 

Soon after Addison’s death, his works were collected and 
published in four volumes quarto, by his friend Mr. Tickell, 
upon whom he had expressly devolved that duty. Besides 
the compositions already mentioned, and some translations 
from Ovid and other poetical nieces, this edition contains a 
treatise on ancient medals' in- the form of dialogues, which is 
understood to have been prepared by the author many years 
before his death ; and a portion of a work which he had forii- 
menced in defence of the Christian religion, being that which 
is commonly know n by the name of liis Evidence*. The 
corned) of the Drummer, or the Haunted House, which hurl 
been published, anonymously in his lifetime, with a preface 
by Sir Richard Steele, was also soon after reprinted by Sir 
Richard, and declared to be Addison’s. Two other perform- 
ances have likewise been since attributed to him on some- 
what insufficient evidence ; the first, a dissertation in Latin 
on the most eminent Roman poets, which appeared, with 
an English translation, in 4to. in 1718; and the other n 
tract, entitled ^ Discourse on Ancient and Modern Learning , 
which was printed with his name in 1 739, having been found, 
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it was affirmed, among the manuscripts of Lord Somers. 
This enumeration comprehends all his published productions. 
Among the literary schemes which he is said to have formed, 
but did not live to execute, were a tragedy on the death of 
Socrates, an English Dictionary on the plan of that of the 
Italian language by the Academy della (Jrusca, and a me- 
trical translation or paraphrase of the Psalms. It does 
not appear that any of these undertakings had been even 
begun. .,/ ■ 

Addison, however, has been charged with having been 
the author of a poetical translation of the first book of the 
Iliad , which was published in 1715 by Mr.Tickell, then his 
private secretary ; and by which it has been said ho in- 
tended to aim a covert blow at the popularity and suc- 
cess of Popes Iliad , the first volume of which had then 
just issued from the press. The question of Addison’s 
concern in this affair is of more interest in reference 
to his moral, than to his literary character. A story 
has been engrafted upon the circumstance to the effect that 
Pope, with whom he had been for some years in habits of in- 
timacy and professed friendship, was so stung by what he 
conceived to be the duplicity and baseness of his conduct on 
this occasion, that he immediately broke off their inter- 
course ; and never would be again reconciled to him. The 
celebrated character of Attieus, now inserted in the Epistle 
to Dr. Arbuthnot, is said to have been composed by Pope 
after this, and sent by him to his former friend. The clearest 
examination which this story has received will be found in a 
long and elaborate note in Dr. Kippis's edition of the Bio - 
graphia Britannica , (vol.i., p. 80 , &c.) which is known to 
have been contributed hv Sir William Blackstone. The 
learned judge has undoubtedly sufficiently refuted many 
points in the common statement; but still it is certain that 
a coolness did arise between Addison and Pope not long 
after the appearance of TiekeU's book, and there is also 
reason to believe that their separation was not unconnected 
with that somewhat injudicious and ill-timed publication. 
As for the authorship of the translation, however, it was 
probably Tickell's own. 

The literary greatness of Addison in the estimation of his 
contemporaries probably stood upon somewhat different 
grounds from those upon which it is now usually placed. 
In his own day he was looked upon as a dramatist and a 
poet of a very high order ; and appears to have been not so 
much admired for anything else as for being the author of 
Cato. That stately but frigid tragedy lias long ceased to 
give the same pleasure, by its sonorous declamation and well - 
expressed common-places, which it. seems Jo have afforded 
to our ancestors. The taste which then prevailed in poetry 
was the most artificial which has distinguished any age of 
English literature. The quality which chiefly drew admira- 
tion was a cold and monotonous polish — the warmth of 
genuine nature was accounted rudeness and barbarism. 
The return of the public mind to truer principles of judg- 
ment in such matters has been fatal both to the dra- 
matic and to the poetical fame generally of Addison ; 
and although his verses are still read with pleasure as the 
productions of an elegant and accomplished mind, they are 
not felt to possess any high degree of that power which we 
now look for in poetry, llis glory is now that of one of our 
greatest writers in prose. Here, with his delicate sense of 
propriety, his lively fancy, and above all, his most original 
and exquisite humour, he was in his proper walk. He is the 
founder of a new school of popular writing ; in which, like 
most other founders of schools, he is still unsurpassed by any 
who have attempted to imitate him. His Tatters, Spectators, 
and ^ Guardian#, gave us the first examples of a style pos- 
sessing all ^the best qualities of a vehicle of general amuse- 
ment and instruction ; easy and familiar without coarseness, 
animated without extravagance, polished without unnatural 
labour, and from its flexibility adapted to all the varieties 
of the gay and the serious. 

ADDITION, from the Latin addo to give to, is the putting 
together of two or more magnitudes into one. In Arithmetic 
and Algebra it also signifies the most convenient method of 
doing this, so that the sum or collection of added quantities 
may be counted or reckoned in the same manner as the 
parts of which it was composed. The sign of this operation 
is which is generally pronounced plus , the Latin 
for more. Thus a-\-b directs us to add the number de- 
noted by b to that denoted by a, and represents the sum of 
a and b. 

Addition of whole numbers in arithmetic is performed 


partly by memory, partly by the aid of the decimal system 
of numeration. [See Numeration,] The sum of every 
two numbers, each of which is not greater than % must 
be remembered ; from whence the addition of such num- 
bers as 28 and 9, 33 and 6, &c., can be* performed in the 
head. The further process is the same in principle, whether 
the several quantities to be added together bo tens, hundreds, 
&c., pence, shillings, &c., or any other denomination. Pre- 
suming that no readegr will be ignorant of the ordinary 
methods; we will show the general principle for all cases in 
thd following question, in which any lino of headings may 
betaken: — # 

IT uudrrd*. Ten*. Unit*. 

Shilling. Pence. Farthing*. 

Rood*. Perches, Yards. 


b C d 

f S * , 

l m n 

Add together d. A, and n, and if they be units, convert the 
sum into tens and units; if farthings, into pence and 
farthings, &c., meaning thereby, take the greatest number 
of tens out ot all the units, of pence out oLall the farthings, 
&c„ in n-f-A + d, and write what is left under n. Carry (as 
it is called) the tens, pence, &(\, to the next column on the 
left, and add successively m, g , and c to them, taking out the 
hundreds, shillings, &c., as the case may be, from the result, 
and writing the remainder only under m. Carry the 
hundreds, &c. f to the next line on the left, and so on. 

The addition of fractions is, in principle, os follows. We 
can not immediately express the sum of one-half of a foot and 
one-third of a foot otherwise than by writing i.+ J of a foot. 
But, if we recollect that one-half is three-sixths, and ono- 
third is two-sixths, it is evident that the sum of one-half and 
one-third is five-sixths. The rule, therefore, is : — reduce the 
various fractions to others of equal value, and having the 
same tlenominator (see Denominator), add the nume- 
rators, retaining the denominator : or, multiply every nume- 
rator by every denominator, except its own ; add the results, 
which gives the numerator of the sum : multiply all the 
denominators together for the denominator of the sum. 
Thus, for— 


\ + | 4 t which is 


2X7X5= 70) 

3 X 3 X 5 = 45 [ Add 

4X3X7= 84} 

199 numerator 


3X7X5- 105 denominator. 

To add decimal fractions, arrange them so that the decimal 
points shall fall under one another, proceed as in common 
addition, and let the decimal point in the sum total be placed 
under the other decimal points : — 

2 T> 1 14*103 

*04 1*04 

*118 118 

2*768 133 * 1 43 

To add algebraical quantities, write them all one after 
another, without changing any sign, and connect the terms, 
which before had no sign, with the rest, by the sign 4 . Thus 
a-\-b and a-2b added, give a+b+a-2h. This is the sum, 
which may he reduced to a simpler form, by observing that 
b subtracted twice and added once, is equivalent to b sub- 
tracted once, and that a is added to a . The expression then 
becomes 2a b. 

When the quantities are fractional, the preceding rule 
follows the application of another similar to the rule in 
fractional arithmetic. Thus, for 


a 


T + - 


Ji the sum of which is 


a + b a — b 
a X (a — b) — (f — ah 


a* 4 h 2 
a' ~ l? 


Add 


un 

b x ( a 4 b) = ab 4 1? f “ 
ab 4- b* 

<r 4- If numerator 


> ab 4 
or 

b) x (a — b) -- 


If denominator. 


For further information, see Library of Useful Know - 
°di?e. Algebra , no. 4, 22 ; Study of Mathematics , no. 15, 


22 . ... 

ADDITION of Ratios. A phrase which mnv, perhaps, 
at first, puzzle the mathematical student who reads old 
books, and which we therefore explain here. Take two 
ratios or proportions, say 3 to 7 and 5 to 9 ; the ratio of 
3 x 5 to 7x9, or of 15 to 63 was formerly said to be the 
sum of the ratios of 3 to 7 and 5 to 9. Similarly the ratio of 
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25 to 4 was said to be double of the ratio, or the duplicate 
ratio , of 5 to 2 ; that of 125 to 8, triple , or the triplicate ratio , 
and so on. [See Ratio, Logarithm.] The sum of the 
first ratios in any more modem work would probably mean 
if + but the term 1 sum of the fractions/ would most likely 
bo used in preference. 

ADEL, the name of a portion of eastern Africa, which it 
is not possible to describe with much precision. The name 
of Aduiel is sometimes given to that part of the African 
const which runs from the straits of Bab-el Mandeb, the 
entrance of the Red Sea, to the bay and town ofZeila; and 
the name of Adel, or the land of the Somaulkvis extended 
as far as cape Guardafui. Tho chief place of the Sornaulis 
is Berhera, to which the Arabs cross over from Aden and 
from Mocha, between October and April, to purchase gums, 
myrrh, frankincense, slaves, camels, horses, mules and 
asses, for which they give in exchange Indian wares. The 
inhabitants of unknown districts in the interior send caravans 
to Berhera with ivory and gold dust ; and this is now the 
only channel of communication between the interior of 
central and southern Africa and the S.W. coast of Arabia. 
The Sornaulis, sometimes called Berberes, have, according to 
some accounts, long hair and an olive complexion, but, accord- 
ing to Valentia, woolly hair and a very black-skin, though they 
are not negroes. They possess ships of their own, and are active, 
enterprising merchants: some of them have settled at Mocha 
in Arabia. Ze da is in N. lat. 11° 18', E. Ion. 43° a'; and 
this or Berhera is the best point from which a traveller could 
set out to explore the southern boundaries of the Abyssinian 
provinces, and the upper waters of the Ba.hr cl Abiad; the 
caravan communications already existing through ilurrur, 
which borders on the territory of Zeila, and running west- 
ward towards the supposed sources of the N ile, would render 
an attempt to penetrate into the interior probably not very 
hazardous. The horns of the cows of Adel are said to be very 
large, and probably the animal may be akin to the Gallu oxen 
w Inch Salt saw in Abyssinia, and which are brought from the 
south. A species of large-tailed sheep exists in this country, 
and tin? hair is rough like bristles. — [Valentia— Suit- — Malte- 
Brun.l 

ADELUNG, JOHANN CHRISTOPH, the well- 
known Gerjnan grammarian and universal linguist, was 
born at Spantekon, a village near Anklam in Pomerania, 
on the 8th of August, 1732. He received his first education 
at the town-school of Anklam, and at Kloster-lierge, near 
Magdeburg ; and afterwards visited the university of llalle. 
In 1760 he was appointed a professor in the evangelical 
gymnasium at Erfurt: but he held tins situation only till 
3 761, when, in consequence of a dispute with the Catholic 
town-magistrates about a point of difference in religion, lie 
found himself under the necessity of leaving E rfurt. Adelung 
now went to Leipzig, where j$e continued to reside till 1 787. 
H e supported himself by literary labours, and chiefly by trans- 
la lions of valuable w orks of foreign literature. The number 
of volumes which he thus prepared for the press, and many 
of which he enriched with extensive additions of his own, is 
surprisingly great. Among them, liis Glossarium manuale 
ad scriptures medico et injimev Latinitatis , (Halle, 1772-81, 

G vols. 8vo.) founded upon the previous labours of Du 
Cange and Charpentier, deserves particular notice. Besides 
these numerous translations and compilations, Adelung 
found leisure to prepare his critical dictionary of the High- 
Germ an language. ( (frammatisch-kritisches IV'urterbuch 
der Hochdeulschm Mundart,) The plan of this work had 
already been projected by Gottsched, whom death pre- 
vented from following it up (1 76G), and who left but scanty 
materials for its Execution. Adelung now turned his whole 
attention to the language of his native country, and several 
valuable works (Deutsche Sprachlehrc fur Scnulen , Berlin, 
1781, 8 vo., Umstandliches Lehrgebiiude der Deiitsrhen 
Sprarhe , Leipzig, 1782, 2 vols. 8vo., & c.) were the result 
of the profound study which he gave to this subject. In 
1787 Adelung was called to Dresden and appointed prin- 
cipal librarian to the electoral library there. The im- 
portant documents for Saxon history and antiquities which 
vver<? now under his care, attracted his attention, and in- 
duced him to publish several works of deep research ion the 
history and ancient institutions of the state which ho served. 
Soon, however, his old predilection for philological and lin- 
guistic inquiries returned, and he formed the plan of his 
MithridateSj a work which be intended should contain a 
succinct historical account of all t he known languages of the 
A*;i rth, with a translation of the Lord's Prayer, given as a 


specimen of as many as could be procured. Death prevented 
him from carrying this vast project into execution. Adelung 
died on the 1 Oth of September, 1 806, only a few months after 
the first volume of the Mithridates, giving an account of the 
Asiatic languages, had appeared. The plan of the work 
was afterwards taken up by Johann Severin Vater, who 
completed the whole in four volumes.— [See the article 
‘ Adelung,’ by Ebert, in Ersch und Glauber s Encyclopadie , 

VOl. i.j 

ADEN, a tovfia of Yemen, one df the great divisions of 
Arabia, on the coast of the Indian Ocean, and nearly due 
east, of the entrance of the Red Sou, N. lat. 12“ 4 0'. E. Ion. 
44° 48'. The town stands on the east, side of a small penin- 
sula, or rather island, which is connected with the mainland 
by a causeway on seven arches, through which the sea 
rushes at higli-vvater. The great gulf formed by that part 
of the African continent terminating in Cape Guardafui, 
and the opposite coast of Arabia, is sometimes called the 
gulf of Aden. This town has declined from its former im- 
portance, but is still the chief mart lor the gums brought 
from Africa by the Sornaulis, and is also noted for good 
| coffee. Salt (p. 106) describes the place as a wretched heap 
; of ruins and huts, situated under a scorching climate and 
inhabited by an unhealthy looking race of Arabs: the 
lower classes arc very depraved in their morals. On the 
I north and west sides of the town there is a very steep tnoun- 
! l-ain, on the highest 'pinnacles of which still stand some, old 
towers, erected by 1 lie Turks. The former more prosperous 
condition of this place is shown by the large and deep 
cisterns excavated in the rock, lined with stucco, on the 
N.VV. side of the town, to which the water was brought 
from a ravine in the mountain by a broad aqueduct that may 
still be traced. Salt saw another cistern entire higher up 
the mountain, and hacked by some large masses of granite. 
Salt has given, in his * Voy age to Abyssinia/ a small sketch 
of Aden, taken from outside the harbour, and also u map of 
‘ Aden Back Bay.’ 

ADHESION. This term has generally been employed 
to denote tho property by which two solids, a solid and a 
fluid, two solids and an interposed fltrid, or two fluids, re- 
main attached to each other when t heir surfaces are brought 
into contact. Adhesion, in some instances, may be consi- 
dered as little if at all different from cohesion, and de- 
pendant upon the same cause* while, in other eases, it 
appears to he connected with, an$ probably to a considerable 
extent derived from, chemical affinity; when, for example, 
two surfaces of lead are phased together, the adhesion re- 
sembles mere cohesion, it. acts at insensible distances like 
that power, and no change of properties ensues in the rueful. 
If, however, the surface of a piece of lead is put into contact 
with mercury,, the two metals act upon and' Wit bine with 
each other, and an amalgam is produced by chemical 
affinity. There are other instances in which the adhesion is 
not distinctly to be referred tif cohesion, and in Which it 
certainly does not depend upon chemical affinity, as.. when 
a plate of glass adheres to the surface of mercury, or 
liquids rise in small tubes by capillary attraction. ' 

Among the earlier attempts to determine the force of 
cohesion are those of Dr. B. Taylor, in a paper on magnetism 
(Phil. Trans. 1721). He performed various experiments 
to ascertain the force of adhesion between wood and water, 
by determining the force in weight required to separate 
them. lie found it to he directly as the surface, and that 
a square inch of wood required lifty grains to raise it from 
the water. 

M. Ac-hard ( Berlin Meiiwirx. 1776) made a vast number 
of experiments on the force of adhesion between plates t>f 
glass of different diameters, and many liquids, and upon the 
adhesion of twenty different Substances with as many liquids. 
It hadt^beeti supposed that adhesion was derived from at- 
mospheric pressure, but M. Aehard found that" by varying 
the pressure no change occurred in the adhesive foray of 
glass and water; and that the adhesion of fluids to solids 
was uniformly in the inverse ratio of the temperature. The 
diminution in the force of adhesiO# by Increase of tempera- 
tures was attributed by Guyton dc Morveau to t,h^ rarefac- 
tion of the lluid by heat, and the conseqifent reduction of 
points of contact in the same space v 

As the surfaces of the solids employed by Dr. Taylor and 
M. Aehard must %ave been wetted, by the liquids, it has 
been objfecte&ftfep their experiments, and especially by M. 
Dutour in the Journat de Physique , that they do not prove 
any adhesion betweoii the solid and the liquid, but cohesion 
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between the two portions of the liquid which have been 
separated. If this objection be valid, then those only can be 
considered as proper cases of adhesion; in which no particle 
of one substance remains with the other after the separation 
of their surfaces, as when glass is separated from mercury ; 
M. Du tour found that a disc of glass 11 lines (French) in 
diameter adhered to mercury with a force of 194 grains. 

M. Guyton published in 1777 in bis filemms dc Chyrriie , 
a series of experiments; on the force of adhesion between 
eleven metals and mercury ; his method was aft follows : — 
the metals were perfectly pure, circular, and one inch in dia- 
meter ; they were all of the same thickness and suspended 
from a ring in the centre at the arm of an assay-balance 
and counterpoised; the plates were then applied to the 
surface of the mercury, which was changed in each experi- 
ment, and the weights required to detach them were as fol- 
lows — 


Gold 

Grains. 

446 

Zinc .... 

Grains 

. 204 

Silver . . . 

. . 429 

Copper . . 

. 142 

Tin .... 

. . 418 

Antimony . 

. 126 

Lead . . . 

. . 397 

Iron .... 

. . 115 

Bismuth . 

. . 372 

Cobalt . . , 

8 

Flat ina . . 

. , 282 




In these experiments the phenomena of adhesion appear 
to depend upon the degree of chemical affinity existing be- 
tween the mercury and the metals applied to its surface. 
If the affinity be weak, the two surfaces will separate by the 
application of a slight force. Indeed, M. Guyton himself 
considers that the weight required to separate the different 
metals from mercury may directly express their affinity for 
i! . It will bo evident on a moment's consideration that the 
degree of adhesion is perfectly independent of the densities 
of the different metals. 

The sixty-third volume of the Philosophical Magazine 
contains a. paper by Mr. Sevan, in which the subject of ad- 
hesion appears td. bo considered in a point of view which 
had previously excited hut little attention, viz., the real force 
of adhesion of different. nails when driven into wood of dif- 
ferent species : the weight, without impulse, necessary to 
force a nail a given depth into wood, and the force required 
to extract the same wheft so driven. The term adhesion in 
thb ease is applied to the force, whether arising from fric- 
tion, or cohesion, or partly from both, with which wood 
resists the drawing out of a nail. Mr. Bevan lias 
given a table of the adhesion, &o. of different kinds of 
nails when driven into dry Christiania deal ; in this 
table it appears that a sixpenny nail, 73 to the lb., 2 A 
inches long, forced 1} inch into the wood, required 
327 lbs. weight to extract it; the percussive force required 
to drive the sixpenny nail to the depth of one inch and a- 
half into the dry deal, with a cast-iron weight of £*275 lbs., 
was four blows or strokes falling freely, the space of 12 
inches, and the steady pressure to produce the same effect 
was 40" lbs. With different kinds of timber the results va- 
ried greatly, ami Mr. Bevan concludes that a sixpenny nail 
driven two inches into dry oak, would require a force of more 
than half a tern to extract it by steady pressure. Mr. Bevan 
(Phil. Mag. and Armais of Philosophy, vbl. ii., p. 291) has 
also determined the force required to draw screws out of dif- 
ferent kinds of wood; the screws used were about two inches 
in length, .22 diameter at the exterior of the threads, .15 
diameter at the bottom, the depth of the worm or thread, 
being .035, and the number of threads in one inch — 12. 
These screws were passed through pieces of wood, exactly 
half an inch in tl^ektiess, and drawn out. from the following 
dry woods by tl>fr annexed weights, beech 460 lbs., ditto 
790 lbs., ash 790 lbs., oak 760 lbs.* mahogany 770 lbs., elm 
655 lbs., sycamore 830 lbs. The force required to jjlraw 
similar screws' out of deal and the softer woods, was about 
half the above. 

ADHESIONS, Theory of, in Botany, is the basis of 
much of the philosophical part of that science, and forms 
one of the most striking points of difference between the 
doctrines of the present anti preceding schools. It shows 
that many of the varied characters, which cuuse so 
endless a diversity of appearance in the vegetable king - 
dom, originate in the adhesion of a few. very simple 
organs ; and that what we are accustomed te consider ^parts 
of extremely different nature, only seem so. in consequence 
of the way in which such adhesion -occurs. Thus, the stem 
of a tree is not a homogeneous mass of Vegetable matter, 
perforated by holes, or filled by little cavities caused by the . 


extrication of air m it when in a soft state, but is jxepduced 
by the adhesion of certain elementary bodies called ^Cellular 
Tissue, Fibrous Tissue, and Vascular Tissue (see Elemen- 
tary Organs), arranged in a definite manner, which varies 
with species ; neither is a leaf, or a fruit, or a flower a mere 
mass of pulp, or an expansion, like the horn of an animal, 
hut also consists of these same elementary organs in a state 
of adhesion. To gardeners' it has been long known that 
the property of adhesion between contiguous parts exists to 
a certain degree ; tor the operation of grafting or budding a 
portion of <591 plant upon another is dependent upon it. 
They also know that if two cucumbers, or two apples, or 
even two hard branches lie artificially placed in contact 
when in a growing state, they will adhere, so as to become 
what may be called vegetable twins; and that the same 
phenomenon sometimes occurs constantly in certain culti- 
vated plants, of which an instance is furnished by the clus- 
ter gotten pippin apple, whose fruit is usually twin. 

Guided by these well-known facts, modem botanists have 
discovered that the property of adhesion explains the true 
nature of every organ that plants bear, and that there is 
none so anomalous .which cannot he shown to owe its ap- 
pearance in a great measure to the union of contiguous 
parts. As it is very important that this should be clearly 
understood by all who make Botany tlieir study, we shall 
proceed to give several illustrations of it. \ * 

Some leaves are said to be stem-clasping or amplexicaul* 
when their base partially surrounds the stem (Jig. a ) ; while 
some stems are said to be perfoliate, when they seeth as if 
they pierced through the leaf, as in Bupleurum rotundi- 
folium (jig. h) ; hut the latter differ from the former only in 
this, that in the first the lobes at the base of the leaf embrace 
the stern without adhering, while in the second they not oqly 
clasp the stem but grow together where their margins come in 
contact. Some leaves are hollow, as in the pitcher plant, and 
these were formerly thought to be special organs with which 
no analogy could be discovered ; they are now known to be 
leaves which have rolled up so that their opposite margins 
come in contact and adhere. Other leaves, growing from 
opposite sides of a stem, adhere in consequence of their 
bases becoming connate (Jig.. c>, m in the honeysuckle ; 
and finally there are others, many of which grow, in what 
botanists call a whorl, that is to say, all round a stem upon 
the same plane, and adhere by their margins into a sheath 
(Jig. d), as in Cusuarina. 
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In ot her organs adhesions of a similar nature occur. 

In the calyx all the sepals, or parts, are often distinct, as 
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in the ranunculus ; hut fhef also often adhere by their edges, 
into a sort of Clip, as in the cherry. Botanists used to con- 
sider the former as composed of many leaves, and the latter 
as composed of but one leaf, cut at the edge into a certain 
number of lobes. In the corolla the petals are either all 
separate, as in the rose, or they adhere by their edges into 
a cup or bell, U 3 in the differuj| heaths, Campanula, and the 
like ; while the first was called many-petaled, the second 
were called one-petaled, it being thought, as in foe case 
of the calyx, that it was a single petal of ^special kind, 
cut into lobes at the margin. 

Similar adhesions take place between the stamens. In 
the rose they are all distinct from each other ; in the gera- 
nium they slightly adhere at the base (fig, e ) ; in the mallow 
they adhere into a tube, except near the upper extremity, 
where they are not united, and have their ordinary appear- 
ance (fig./); in other plants they grow together into a solid 
tube in which no trace of separation can be discovered, as in 
the genus Giiarea (Jig. g). * 

Finally, in the pistillum there are certain parts called 
carpella, each of which is a hollow body terminated by a style 
and stigma. These carpella are hollow, because they are 
formed of a flat organ doubled up so that its edges come in 
contact, and adhere to each other. Sometimes only one car- 
pellum is present in a flower, as in the cherry (fig. h ); some- 
times several, is in the rose (fig. i ). The adhesions in the 
^latter case cause many of the differences we observe in 
the structure of fruits ; for instance, an apple is composed of 
five such carpella, adhering to each other and to the calyx ; 
an orange is composed of many such carpella, each of its lobes 
being one. In the nigella, the styles of the carpella are all 
distinct ( fig. k ), but in the lily and the myrtle (fig. /), the 
styles of the carpella adhere so completely that there seems 
to be but one. In the apple, the calyx seems to grow from the 
top of the fruit ; this is caused by tlic carpella having at a 
very early period adhered to the inside of the calyx, which 
afterwards grows with their growth, and, finally, loaves its 
extremities in a withered state near the top of the carpella: 
in the cherry, on the contrary, no adhesion ever takes i 
place between the carpellum "and the calyx ; and, conse- 
quently, when the fruit is ripe, there is no trace of the latter 
upon its upper end. In the raspberry, the fruit is enabled 
to slip like a thimble from off the receptacle, because the 
carpella all adhere by their sides. 

*For further information upon this subject consult De 
Candolle s Theorie Elementaire de la Bo t unique, , 2d edition. 
Lindley's Introduction to Botany. Bunal, Sur la Nature et 
leg Rapports de quelques-uns des Qrganes de la Fleur. De 
Candolle’s Organogrqphie Vegetable , &c. 

adianTUm, a gemui^ of dorsiferous ferns, so called by 
the Greeks, because "ficlgp ves are of such a nature that 
water will not readily mdiften them. The plant described 
by Hippocrates and his successors under this name, appears 
to have been the A. Capillus Veneris, or the maiden- hair 
fern — a rare European species, occasionally met with on 
moist rocks, and old damp walls, even in this country. 
From other genera fc&the same tribe it is known by its size, 
or masses of reproductive particles, being situated upon the 
margin of the leaves, and carried over by a thin curved 
scale which separates from the leaf by its inner edge. 

The number of species is very considerable, probably not 
far from 80 or 90, and, as is the case in all extensive 
genera of ferns, comprehend every degree of division of the 
leaves, from perfect simplicity to what botanists call supra- 
decorflposition. All those in which the leaves are much 
divided, are remarkable for the very delicate elastic stalks 
on which the broad leaflet# arc attached ; it is to this circum- 
stance that the name oT maiden’s-liair has been given to 
the European species. The genus is scattered over all the 
world from Europe to New Zealand, buffs not found in 
any high.latitudes in either hemisphere ; by far the greater 
part of the species inhabit damp tropical woods. 

A. Capillus Veneris , is a dark green stemless plant, 
found in damp, sharp, rocky places, by the 0m of water- 
courses, and on the edge of wells, where the air is keen and 
dry. Its leaves, which are from six to fifteen inches high, 
have a blackish-purple, highly-polished stalk, divided into a 
great number of very slender ramifications, from the extre- 
mities of whichv proceed the thin, delicate, wedge-shaped 
leaflets, which are notched irregularly upon their upper 
edge, and have the most graceful appearance imaginable 
when growing a little above the eye, and gently agitated by 
the wind. Wonderful medicinal properties were once 
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ascribed to this species, but they have long - since been dis- 
covered to have no existence except in the exaggeration of 
fanciful practitioner#. All that can be discovered in it is, a 
slight but pleasant aromatic flavour ; the French occasionally 
use it in slight coughs. Capillaipg is prepared by pouring 
boiling syrup upon the leaves of:^fe epepieg, or of A. peda- 
turn, an American plant of larger growth and far less divided 
leaves ; a little flavour is afterwards given with orange- 
flowers. 

ADIGE, the Athesis of the Romans, called by the 
Germans Etsch, is a considerable river of North Italy, which 
has its source in the Alps of Tyrol aho$e Brixen ; it enters 
Italy by Bolzano and the valley of Trento, flows in a southern 
direction by Roveredo, parallel to and for the most part 
about 6 miles from, the lake of Garda, then turning abruptly 
towards the east, passes through Verona and Legn ago; it 
afterwards enters the great Delta between the Brenta and 
the Po, and forming several branches, empties its waters into 
the Adriatic Sea. Below Verona it is from 3 to o()0 feet 
wide : and from Legnago, its general course may be con- 
sidered as parallel to that of the Po. It is a deep and rapid 
stream, dividing by its course the old Venetian territories 
from Lombardy proper. On its hanks many a battle has 
been fought for the possession of Northern Italy. — [Sec 
Arcolk.] 

ADIPOCIRE. A substance so named from rnleps fat, 
and cera wax, because it possesses the properties part ly of fat 
and partly of wax ; it is a body of a peculiar nature, being 
intermediate between fat and wax, and bearing a close re- 
semblance to spermaceti. This name was given by M. 
Fourcroy in 178f>, to the substance in question, which he 
discovered on examining a piece of human liver that hud 
remained for ten years exposed to the air in the laboratory of 
M. Poultier de la Salle. In the same year Fourcroy had 
the opportunity of observing an accumulation "Ofadipocim on 
a scale of prodigious extent, under circumstances ol\u pecu- 
liar nature, which arc highly curious. Tnkro was in Paris 
an immense hurial-grouml, called La Cimeti&ro det Iimocens. 
This place had been the receptacle of the dead for a consi- 
derable pa^t of the population of Paris for several centuries 
On account of some improvements in the neighbourhood it 
w r as determined to remove this Cemetery. The number of 
burials in this place bad amounted to some thousands an- 
nually. The bodies were deposited in pits or trenches about 
thirty feet deep ; each pit was capable of holding from twelve 
to fifteen thousand homes ; and as the pits became full they 
were covered with a few feet of earth. The extent of the 
whole area was about Seven thousand square yards, and this 
space became at last: occupied by a mass winch consisted 
almost entirely 'of animal matter, rising several feet above 
the natural level of the soil Scientific men ' Were specially 
charged by the government to direct the precautions requi- 
site for securing the health of the workmen in removing this 
immense mass of putrefying animal matter ; among whom 
were Fourcroy and Thouret, the latter of whom has ^ven a 
most interesting account of the circumstances* attending the 
opening of the ground, and the former ah analysis of the 
new and singular abject that presented itself for investiga- 
tion. The most remarkable change was found ill '"ftp bodies " 
that had been heaped together in the trenches. The first 
of these trenches opened in the presence of Fourcrdy, had 
been closed for fifteen years The coffins were jn good 
preservation ; the covers being removed, the bodies were 
observed at the bottq&fc, leaving a considerable ^"distance 
between their surface and the cover, and flattened, as if ‘ 
they had suffered a strong compression*; the lipui^^which 
had covered them was slightly adherent to ; 

beneath the linen was found nothing but irrgffulii* masses 
of 4| soft ductile matter of a grey-white Ar, ^"resem- 
bling common white cheese, the resemblafiok^eing more 
striking from the print which the threads linen 

had made upon its surface. The bonetf, which were sur- 
rounded by this matter, had nq.; tudidiJy, but were readily 
broken by sudden pressure. JjWhead was environed with 
this peculiar matter; the face was no longer <fls|jmgiik!table ; 
the mouth was disorganized ; no ttftfte remained of the 
viscera of the thorax and abdomen, which were* alheonfused 
together, afWi ^Averted into this fatty matter*; and this was 
alio in variably th6 case with the brain. None of this matter 
was TaphcPfeii * bodies isolated from eaeh^oQier, hut only in 
those accutouk^ed in the common grave*. v From various 
observations it was found that this fatty matter * wag capa- 
ble 6£ enduring in these burying places for 'thirty or forty 
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year®, but that ultimately it became corroded and was dis- not contain azote ; its ultimate elements are carbon, hydro* 

■ •> ^ £ ■«: • g©*V ai^^ 

This >i«MNfflee^ tnas presented forjxanunation wader artifh-ia|ly, ft aubst8Qic^ ; very,iWalpg<tti|; t(>' Stt»l 
such remarkaWe circumstances, is Tonsideied by J& nuxing^ ©Ufc nte£f«^ 

FoorcToy as an ammoffiacal soap, formed of a peculiar oil of ..carburetted hydrogen; and twejnity ; of •■^hydrt^ch, p 

combined with ammon^Vlts properties are, that it melts transmitting the mixture through ?& red-hot tube, several 
at about 130° Fahrenhettfby a strong heat it is decomposed white crystals were obtained, which , 
with the solution of ammonia. Alcohol acts but slightly soluble in alcohol, and fusible bv b$at ihtci tii biljtjflUid. 1 ‘ • * 
upon it at common ^temperatures, but w&en boiling dis- Until recently* it was coKeivCd. that fdt is a Simple 
solves about one-fourth of its weight, the greater part of principle* constituting one of the elements bFther annual 
which separates on cooling in small aciimlfcr crystals. Lome, organization: but M. Chevreul, who \bm bxmnitfed; this 
potash, and soda decompose adipocire with the solution of substance wit# extraordinary diligence, bps demonstrated 
ammonia. It is decomposed by nitric acid with the produc- that it is not a simple principle; but that it 6ottai#ts df 
tion of nitric oxide, ana by sulphuric acid with the develop- two substances wliicn are capable of being separated ftnm 
ment of charcoal. M. Chevreul (Recherches sur les Corps each other, and obtained in a distinct form . . Of these 1 
gras) finds that adipocire consists of a large quantity of substances, one, at the ordinary temperature of the atmos- 
margaric acid, and a small quantity of oleic acid, combined phere, is solid; the other fluid. To the solid substance 
with a little ammonia, potash, and lime. he gives the name of stearins, , from Wap, fat or sUet, and 

.Different opinions have been entertained as to .the nature to the fluid substance daine , from Pkatov, oil, Stearin©, 
of the operation by which adipocire is produced. From the the solid portion of fat, is a substance colourleM, tasteless, 
experiments of Dr. Gihbes (Phil. Trims, 1794), it would ap- nearly inodorous, soluble in alcohol, separable from thfe 
pear that muscular flesh, when buried in moist earth, is, by solution in the form of small, silky needles, and presaWihg 
a peculiar kind of decomposition, scarcely to be considered its solidity at a temperature of 99° Fahrenheit. Elaine, 
as putrefaction, converted into adipocire ; and this change the oily principle of fat, is fluid at the temperature of fid 01 
he found was expedited by exposure to running water. Fahrenheit ; it is of a yellow colour, without odour, lighter 

M. Gay-Lussac has stated it as the opinion both of him* than water, its specific gravity being 0-913,* and easily 
self au4iM. Chevreul, that the apparent conversion of flesh soluble in alcohol. The difference hi the fluidity, or th© 
into adipocire is merely a deception; and is nothing more meltihg point of the fat of different animals, depends on 
than the pasting of the muscular fibres, while the fat re- the proportions in which these two substances are combined;^ 
mains. The experiments on which this conclusion are in the more solid the stearine, m thfe less e©nsisten«f*1he 
founded (Ann. de Chinu etdePhys. iv. 71) arc these: — olaine, being in excess. ; 

fibrin of blood^as kept in water, renewed once every two or The chemical processes by which these substances are 
thre& days lor ipree months ; it all wasted way, and no fat obtained are simple. Adeps, tallow, or fixed oil, is dis- 
w’hatover rent|ipqfb Muscle of beef and liver being treated solvable in very pure, hot alcohol ; the stearine separates 
in the £nrue .way, some fatty matter remained. Dr. Thomson from tfie solution by crystallization, assuming the ferm, m t 
stales that a. which had lain in a moss in Scotland for has been already stated, of fine silky needles, while the ' 
more than a cejOLtury , was examined a few years since, and elaVne is procured by the evaporation of the spirit. There 
found bilge converted into a hard saponaceous mat- is a still simpler process. Fixed oil is congealed by & low 

ter; a }>r>jrtA 0 fiV , lint Iroaxi the thigh was chiefly adipocire; temperature; the mass is then pressed between felds iff 
and thoqtnintity of i\tf ^‘matter was much too large to sup- bibulous paper; the elai'ne soaks into the bibulous paper, 
pose it to have pre-existed in the living body. To this may and the stearin© remains in a separate form ; when the 
bo added another similar c*ise observed by Site E. Home bibulous paper is ^s«ed under water, the oily matter which 
aiul Mr. Brando, and published in the Philosophical Trans - escapes is pure elaine. The changes that take place when 
ad ions for 1813. the constituent principles «wf fat combine with un olkftlb Us 

By the action of dilute nitric acid upon lean flesh. Dr. potash, will be explained in the article Soap. 

Gibber obtained a substance. Much he considered as exactly Animal fat is contained in a distinct membrane, termed 
similar to the adipocire produced ipgfbe mode already de- the adipose tissue. Tho ailipou© is formed Uf the Oxtr*tjx.Ali 
Scribed. «Dr. Bostock (Nicholson's; 8vo., vol. iv. p. Tissux, but the arrangement of the fibres is Widely different 
1 35) also formed adipocire by the agency of nitric acid ; it is, in the former and the. latter. The fibres of the adipose 
ho w^ever, most prqbable that the result of the action of the tissue are larger and tougher than those of the cellular, 
acid is essentially different from the true adipocire. and form a much courser Web. 

A DIPOSE SUBSTANCE, adeps, fat. ADIPOSE According to the most eminent anatomists, A tho structure 
TISSUE, Tela adiposa 7 Latin ; Tissu g^aisseuot, Fr. of the adipose tissue constate of. funded packets, separated 

Adiposg^ubstance, or fat, ^is an animal oil, which re- from each other by furrows; each jacket is composed of small 
scmblcs, in its essential properties, the vegetable oils. It is spheroidal particles; each particle is again divisible Into 
wlioM jftorganic, though contained in an organized tissue, still smaller grains, which present the appearance of 
It vm in its consistence, or rather in the temperature at vesicles, or minute bagB or sacs, and it is in these bags that 
which it become solid. In general, it forms a pretty firm the fat is contained. The knife of the anatomist cannot 
solids .coi^ituting suet, which, when Rested of the mem- indeed demonstrate the membranous vplls of these adipose 
- bran© J^liieli it is contained, is called tallow; tut there vesicles; but, though too fine and delicate to be distin- 
are aiipnals m which, at the ordinaty temperature of the guished by the eye, there is reason to conclude that the 
atmosphere, it always remains fluid, as in the cetacea. At adipose tissue forms stcs^vhieh are completely closed, and 
the temperature qf the human body, it is fluid. It is there- that it is so arranged as to render each vesicle a djistinct bag, 
fore ©©halved, that during life it must exist in a fluid or having no communication whatever with any other vesicle, 
seiui^nid state though, when observed in the living For, if a portion of the adipose tissue, recently taken from 
body, lidf; -Incisions arc maSI "through the adipose tho body, lie placed in warm water, of a temperature greater 
roomb^fil, Neither in the human subject or in animals, it than is suflicient to melt the fat, not a drop of oil will escape, 
appo® ^ a so^ yielding, conipressible substance, with provided the temperature of the water bo not sufficient to 
a slig%t;Kegr©e of translucem?©* inhere is reason, however, injure the membrane ; but if incisions be made through the 
to rxipclud^ that this degree of flrmnesH, as the tissue, the oil instantly begins tb issue from it ; showing 

gepefal appearance which it exhibits in the living feiMeot, that the walls of the oil bags aro divided, and tpat coiis©- 
ii» 'the organized membrane in wmeh it quently the oU ^owsout. Again, though fat be fluid . 

ia' con™piiid.^fev,, temperature of the human body, .yet the adipose^ masses 

Human fat, Vhfe separated from the tissue in which it preserve a constant and deffiiite Ibim, ; wnipL cc^^^not be 
is depoflated, i^ bf a Wlntaa|^-y efiow colour, and the colouring the case unless the oil were meloseff in a soM fUfiiciently 
matfe&in© Mubte capable ©f bbing removed dense an*tesisting to maintain that form. . &p,in bow- 

by waSii® It i^Mhito^nd in proportion to ever large a quantity $hc fet may be aceuthulal^i in any 

the vou(i»t©ss of%e sulfiect, the part of m lx>dy, it cannot by .. be 

>vith ago."" #ben purified, it is peri^ made to pass from, one part to anther ; while the IkcUify 

and of a rnim. iftsipid taste. It with which the cciiuUr membrano the^ ^ transimssion 

bmm wiii :, r©p{dity, By exposure to S tm li^it of fluids through its cells from one extremity of tt^J^dy 

ratted. ■ .off a volatile- pcifi, v^h^^fstrong to the other, is one of the most striking ifliamcters oPthfit 
.odour.'' the few tmhnal. at^jp^es.wffich’.dooa tissue. Neither distension of the Wflftr 

Nitlg* ^ [THE PBSNY CYGLOPASDIA.} Vk.I— B ^ 
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tissue with fluid does a single particle ever penetrate the 
adipose vesicles ; they never contain anything but their 
own proper substance 

There is reason to believe that the fat is immediately 
formed out of the blood, without any glandular apparatus 
for secreting it, by the capillary arteries of the adipose 
vesicles. In the furrow between each packet is placed the 
branch of an artery and vein. These vessels divide and 
subdivide to an extreme de§tee of minuteness, penetrating 
and terminating in the vesicles of which the packet is com- 
Ofted. In these vesicles the ultimate or capillary arteries, 
y a process, the nature of which is wholly unknown, 
separate adipose matter from the blood which is flowing in 
them, and deposit it in the vesicles. By chemical analy sis, 
the materials of flat, like; those of all the other secretions, 
are found to be contained in the blood ; but in what mode 
the fat is separated from the blood we are wholly ignorant. 
It is probable, however, that the blood receives the oily 
principle of fat from the chyle, which is the nutritive matter 
formed by the process of digestion, in which it is ascertained 
to be present in large quantity. 

As diffused over the body, the adipose membrane con- 
sists of masses which vary considerably in their magnitude 
and shape, tn some places they are rounded, in others pear- 
shaped, and in the median line of the abdomen, egg-shaped. 
The distribution of the membrane is exceedingly unequal. 
There is, in general, a considerable layer immediately be- 
neath the skin ; and especially between the skin and the 
abdominal muscles, where it occasionally accumulates in 
enormous masses. Between the folds of the membranes 
which form the omentum and mksenteuy, there is usually 
a large quantity ; al«n around the heart and the kidneys ; 
on the face, and especially on the cheeks, and in the orbits of 
the eyes : in the palms of the hands, the soles of the feet ; tho 
ulp of the fingers and toes, the flexures of the joints, the 
bres of muscles, and the sheath of vessels. In most of these 
organs it never entirely disappears, whatever be the degree 
of leanness to which tho body may be reduced ; while in 
the cranium, the brain, the eye, the ear, tho nose, and 
several other organs, there is none, whatever be the degree 
of corpulency." 

The function which tho adipose substance performs in the 
animal economy is not very apparent. Being a had con 
ductor of caloric, it cannot have much influence (though the 
fat immediately beneath the skin may have some) in main- 
taining the heat of the body, since the chief portion of it is 
situated deep in the system, and is placed around the internal 
Viscera. Yet, it certainly accomplishes more than one pur- 
pose of no slight importance. 1. In the first place, it is pro- 
bable that its accumulation in the system serves as a reservoir 
of inflammable matter for the generation of animal heat, and 
that it often actually maintains a process of combustion no 
loss than the oil of the lamp. The phenomena of life present 
nothing more curious and interesting than the provisions 
which are made for the production and support of animal 
heat, as will be fully Bhown hereafter. (See Heat, 
Animal.) Animal heat is generated by the union of the 
carbon of the blood with the oxygen of the air, and the 
consequent formation of carbonic acid, the evolution of lieut 
invariably attending the formation of this acid. By the 
process of digestion chyle is formed; chyle eon tains 
a large portion of carbon *. this carbon is poured into the 
groat venous trunks of the system, and, in a mode which 
will be explained hereafter, is immediately carried, the 
lungs by trie great vessel that springs from the rig® heart. 
Ill the lung it is consumed, in the formation of carbonic 
acid gas, for the production of animal heat : and the large 
supply required for the continual maintenance of this 
process is, tinder ordinary circumstances, afforded by the 
chyle. But suppose this supply to fail ; then immediately 
the absorbent vessels take up, from its varioUvS receptacles, 
the adipose matter accumulated' in the system, anrl 
convey it to the veins ; the veins transmit it to the lung, 
and thus the lung is supplied with the necessary quantity of 
carbon for the generation of carbonic acid, and tire conse- 
quent production of animal beat. 2. In the second place, 
it serves a most important use in obviating the effects of 
excessive nutrition. When too much food is taken, or 
when the secretions and excretions are suppressed, grievous 
evils would ai ise, and often death would ensue, if there were 
no pibyiaiqn for 'the. removal of this superfluous matter. 
One of the most important of these provisions is the deposi- 
tion of flat, by which ther feyatem is lightened of a burthen ; 


and the circulating system especially is relieved of A fulness 
and tension of its vessels, which might induce in then* n 
fatal state of action. The secretion of fat front the blood, 
and the deposition of it in its various receptacles, is thus one 
of tho safety valves of the constitution. The generation 
of it under circumstances favourable to its formation, thfct 
is, under circumstances which put the system in danger, 
either from the quantity or the quality of the blood, is ex 
tremely rapid. In man, no other solid is ever formed as 
quickly as this sometimes is ; but in some animals, in 
certain stales of the atmosphere, a prodigious accumulation 
of it is said to take place in the course of a few hours. 
Bichat states that during a fog of twenty-four hours con- 
tinuance, thrushes, wheat-ears, ortolans, and red-breasts, 
are sometimes Observed to become so fat that they are un- 
able to tty from the sportsman. 

A certain quantity of fat, is a sign and an effect of health ; 
an excessive accumulation of it is a. sign and a cause of 
disease, The quantity actually generated is influenced by 
a great variety of circumstances. 1 . By ago. At the two 
extremes of human life the quantity is always small. 
Before birth, it is less than at any other period. During 
the first half of foetal existence, there is no appearance, of 
it whatever. About the fifth month it begins to appear in 
isolated grains under the skin . At the period of birth, it is 
sometimes accumulated in considerable quantity ; but even 
then, it is in distinct masses in no part of the body, except 
mg beneath the skin ; in the internal organs, and in every 
other part of the body, it is found only in small and separate 
grains. As the period of maturity passes into that of de- 
clining age, it is sometimes very abundant ; but as old age 
advances, the quantity invariably diminishes ; and in ex- 
treme old age it is very minute : this is one of the chief 
causes of the thinness so characteristic of this stage of ex- 
istence. It is remarkable, too, that tho situation of the fat 
in the, aged is exactly the reverse of that in tho infant. Tn 
the infant, as we have seen, there is scarcely of this 
substance in the interior of the body, but almost" all of it 
is accumulated immediately beneath the skin ;^apd this is 
the cause of the plumpness u.nd roundness of the external 
surface of the infant : in tlie old, on the contrary, whatever 
portion of fat remains in the system is almost all deposited 
in the very substance of the organs, while there is scarcely 
anv on the external surface. 2. The quantity of fat is mate- 
rially influenced by sex. In general, it is more abundant in 
the female than in the male. 3. By constitution. There arc 
persons who never become fat at any period of life, however 
sound the health, however good the appetite, however 
favourable the circumstances for the formation of this 
substance. And this habit is often hereditary, being 
received from the parent and transmitted to the olV- 
spring for many successive generations. 4. By diet. 
Nutritious and abundant diet, consisting especially of 
animal food and malt liquors, conduces to its formation in 
large quantities; while high seasoned, spiced, or acid 
aliments, together with the immoderate use of spirituous 
liquors, check its production, 5. By the condition of the 
function of assimilation. If the power of assimilation (that; 
is, the power of converting chyle into blood) be diminished, 
while the appetite remains unimpaired, a large quantity of 
chy le is flowing in the circulating stream which cannot be 
transformed into proper nutriment : this unassinulaled, and 
therefore useless and pernicious chyle, is deposited in the 
adipose tissue, in the form of fat, and in this manner 
the circulation is relieved of its load. An excessive ac- 
cumulation of fat in persons otherwise in sound health 
should therefore always excite attention; it is often the 
earliest indication of a diminution of the vital energy, 
and not, as is often supposed, a sign of vigorous 
healthl. (h By the state of the secretions and excretions. 
Suppression of the ordinary secretions and excretions 
leads, in a way which can now be readily undefcttiod, to a 
corresponding and a compensating deposition of fat ; while 
a preternatural increase of the natural evacuations, as in 
cholera, diarrhoea, diabetes, See., and a preternatural increase 
of the discharge from the mucous surraces, especially from 
those of the lungs and intestines, will prevent the de- 
position, and even cause the absorption of the adipose 
suWahog. 7. Active and long-continued physical exercise. 
Walking, running, riding, whatever species pf exertion 
promotes the secretions ana excretions, prevents the deposi- 
tion of fat, as is exemplified in boxers, jockeys, and all who 
go through a regular system of training, of which vigorous 




exetpiie always fiafem* a part. 8, Long-continued and in- 
tone* mental exercise. Persons whose minds are acute, 
active, and vigorous, are seldom fat There is no more oer* 
tain or powerfiil means of becoming and keeping thin than 
and oontihuous mental labour. Among the conditions 
qbsafv&ble in all the remarkable instances on record of per- 
sons who have changed rapidly from a state of enormous 
obesity to a state of moderate thinness, vigorous mental ex* 
ertiem is. one. Persons oppressed with an accumulation of 
fat, and accustomed to lead an indolent and luxurious life, 
when placed under circumstances which require great mental 
exertion, are invariably found to lose many pounds of their 
weight in a short time, and to undergo a sensible change in 
their general aspect ; and this is owing chiefly to the ab- 
sorption of the adipose substance. 0. But the accumulation 
of fat is influenced still more by the character than by the 
mere activity of the mental state. Cheerfulness and serenity 
of mind are highly conducive to the deposition of fat, while 
anxiety of mind not only suspends all further deposition, but 
capites an active absorption of it. The immediate cause of a 
sudden change from fatness to leanness is the absorption of 
the adipose Substance. Thinness, too, is usually and justly 
thought to be the general accompaniment of a sour, fretful, 
and irritable temper. 10. Excessive sleep, together with the 
absence of physical and intellectual exertion, and still more, 
of mental anxiety, is highly conducive to the accumulation 
offal. 11. Organic diseases, especially those which impede 
the formation of chyle, or which impede the conversion of 
it. into blood, diminish the secretion of fat ; hence persons 
Who labour under organic diseases of the stomach and of 
the small intestines arc invariably thin, and generally 
emaciated. This is also the case with those who are af- 
flicted with diseases of the respiratory organs, such as the 
deposition of tuberculous matter in the lungs, by which 
the air-cells are choked up, and the air is prevented from 
coming into contact with the venous Mood, and with the chyle 
contain^, in it. AS the tubercles enlarge, the respiratory por- 
tion of t lip Jung diminishes, and part after part of the organ 
being thnk Successively obliterated, the emaciation at length 
becomes extreme. 12. But even long- continued disorder of 
the system, without any organic disease, generally occasions 
wasting of the body, from the absorption of the adipose sub- 
stance ; because, in this state of the system, the processes of 
waste arc more active than thpse of supply. 13. Long arid 
intense heat, whether natural, as during hot summers, or ar- 
tificial, as the heated tempera turn produced about furnaces, 
hot-houtes, &c. and, lastly, long-continued abstinence, tend 
to diminish the quantity of fat. 

Sometimes the accumulation of fat is enormous. The 
average weight of the human body, when well nourished, 
arid of a medium size, is about J 60 pounds, or between 
eleven and twelve stone; yet instances arc on record 
of its attaining, by the deposition of fat, the weight of 
from thirty-five to forty stone. Dr. Cheyne mentions a case 
in which the weight was 448 pounds, equal to thirty -two 
stone. In the Philosophical Transactions are recorded two 
cases, in one of which the weight was 480 pounds, and in the 
other 500 pounds. The Breslau Collections contain two 
other cases, in one of which the weight Was 580, and in the 
other 600 pounds. The inconveniences produced in the sys- 
tem by these enormous accumulations of fat, and the means 
to be adopted for preventing and removing them (for they 
can be prevented, and even removed, with absolute certainty, 
provided the health be in other respects sound), will be treated 
of under the term Obesity. 

ADIT. T Bee Mining.] 

A'DflfKCTlVE , in Grammar, the name of one of the parts 
of speech, or one of those great, classes into which, for tho 
sake of convenience, grammarians have distributed the 
words of a language. The term adjective, which is of Latin 
formation, signifies something that adds to precision in de- 
scribing the nature of any object of which we are speaking. 
An adjective, iti out language, is most commonly prefixed to 
the name of some thing, -in order to mark some quality by 
which it is distinguished other tilings belonging to the 
same class ; thus, a bad tnan, a good man, a fat man, a 
troublesome man, &c. ; a. black horse, a white horse, &c. 
Here the terms man and horse are the most general or 
abstract <see Abstraction) terms by which we cm express 
the. idea of man or ItOrse ; but, by prefixing to them stick 
adjectives as bad* good. See., we limit, ip some degree, the 
olkfes of which we' ire speaking. 'Thus, '.When we speak of a 
uhiiemm, wri exclude the consideration of black teen, or 


men of any other tiotour« In irbm . «&*» 

English man, we limit the signification atijl 
this way we may descend to a Cheshire man, a Chester man* 
until we come to individuals indicated by a common uorue, 
such as Thomson, Smith, fee. By*the aid of other words 
prefixed, such as John, William, Ite* we at last come to 
some certain individual, It appear*) then, tliat in the ex* 
pressions John Pago, William pnith, John and William 
may have the names of adjectives as well as the words bkwh* 
white, &c. And this loads us HI observe that frequently 
nouns or names of things can bo used like adjectives; thus 
we can say, a silver ring , a gold stick, salt water* sea uwtms 
Many words in English are, in fact, used both as nouns and 
adjectives. In the expression ‘ Johns book.' Johns may he 
considered as an adjective for the reasons just given. Some 
grammarians have wished to introduce the term oilman 
instead of adjective, but though the word a4jectim is not a 
very good name, adman is no better, 

There are two ways in which an adjective can Stand ip a 
proposition ; we can say * the horse is bad, 1 or i a bad horse,* 
In the first example, horse is called the * subject,' is the 
‘ copula,' or connecting link, and ‘ bad' is the * predicate ' pr 
qualifying term. According to the true idiom of our lan- 
guage, an adjective can stand at the end of any simple 
proposition, as, he walks slow, he rides quick, be speaks 
loud. It is true that usage is now beginning to be opposed 
to this mode of expression, and the ail# orb hi ~ly is gailK 
ing ground ; yet there are cases where it is not possible 
to use the termination in 4y without making the spoken 
language at least very stiff and formal. (Some words are 
used both a,s adjectives und adverbs. 

Many adjectives are simple roots , such as good, hud, hot, 
&e„ while others are formed by adding an affix or suffix to 
a noun. 

The following list of adjectives formed by affixes, qr by 
adding a complete word, belong to tho Saxon part qi opr 
language : 

glad-some care-less for-ward 

play-ful ehild-isli godlike 

weight-y fore-most man-ly 

wood-en fork-ed ont-er 

The following terminations are of Latin and Greek origin 
aei-ive 0^m'-crit period -icuj 

passion -ate &$end-ant station -ary 

adamant-ine habit-able transitory 

sulpliur-ic aud-ible Belgi-an 

angul-ar lucid lnimor-ous 

due- tile autumn-ftl verb-qse 

There are other terminations of less importance, spell as 
ether-eal, advent-Uious, &c., which agree with the cxtitpples 
already given, os to the last syllable, but differ m having 
an additional syllable or syllables between the first part of 
the word and the termination. 

ADJUSTMENT, in marine insurance, is the settling 
and ascertaining the exact amount of indemnity which the 
party insured is entitled to receive under the policy, after all 
proper allowances and deductions have been made; and fix- 
ing the proportion of that indemnity which each under- 
writer is liable to bear. The contract of insurance is an 
agreement to indemnify the insured against such losses as 
he maf sustain by the occurrence of any of the events 
which tire expressly, or by implication of law, contained in 
the policy, Thus, when a ship is lost, or any of those con- 
tingeng$»s arise against wliich the insurance provides, the 
owner 6f the ship or of the goods insured, as the case may 
lie, or an authorized agent, reports the circumstance to the 
insurers or underwriters. In London, this notice is given 
by an insertion in a book kept at Lloyd's Goflfae -House in 
the subscription-rooms, where the greater part of marina in? 
surarices are effected. 

Before any adjustment is made, the underwriters refute* 
to be inibrraed of nil particulars, that they may be satisfied 
the loss has occurred through circumstances against which 
the insurance was effected. In ordinary eases the task e-f 
ascertaining these facts, and of examining the correctness of 
the demand made by the assured, rests with the Underwriter 
who has first subscribed the policy. In complicated cases 
of partial, or average losses, the papers are usually referred 
to some disinterested party, who makes a profession of such 
references, to calculate and adjust the per eentage rate of 
loss. Where the ship is wholly lost, of course Uttie difficulty 
occurs in this part of the inquiry ; hut in cases of partial 
losses, where the insured has not exercised his right o! abant 
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donment (see A»ani>on*I*wt>, very minute and careftd 
examination often becomes necessary. The quantity of da- 
mage being ascertained, the amount which each under- 
writer has made himself liable to by subscribing the policy 
is settled; and this being done, it is usual for one of the 
underwriters, or their agent, to indorse on the policy, 4 ad- 
justed a partial loss on this policy of so much per cent/ To 
this indorsement the signature of each underwriter must be 
affixed, and this process is called the adjustment of the 
loss. • 

After an adjustment has been made, it is not usual in 
mercantile practice for the underwriter to require any further 
proofybut at'onee to pay the loss ; and it has been said that the 
reason for which adjustments have been introduced into the 
business of maritime insurance is, that Upon the underwriter 
signing an adjustment;, and thereby declaring Ms liability, 
and admitting that the whole transaction is adjusted, time 
should be given him to pay the money. As a question of law, 
however, it is undecided how for the adjustment is conclusive 
and binding upon the underwriters ; the better opinion 
appears to be that the adjustment is merely presumptive 
evidence against an insurer, and lias only the effect of 
transferring the burden of proof from the assured to the 
underwriters ; that is, where an adjustment has taken place, 
and the liability to pay the loss is disputed, tho adjustment 
alone, without further proof, will be sufficient to entitle the 
insured to recover in an action on the policy, unless the 
under-writer shows facts which may have the effect of re- 
lieving him from liability. It is much to be lamented that 
a question of such importance in commercial transactions 
should not have received a solemn decision.-*— [See Selwyn’s 
Nisi Prim, title Insurance ; Park, on the Law of Marine 
Insurance, and a note to Campbell's Nisi Prim BeporU, 
Vol, i., p. 276.] 

ADJUTANT, a military officer, attached to every batta- 
lion of a regiment. The office does not confer a separate 
is usually given to one of the subaltern officers. 
The duties of an adjutant are to superintend (under the 
major of the regiment, and the adjutant- general of the 
army) all matters relating to the ordinary routine of disci- 
pline in the regiment*; to receive and promulgate to the 
battalion all general, garrison, and regimental orders, sign- 
ing them in the orderly-book ori|8|e part of the command- 
ing-officer ; to select <1 etachments from the different com- 
panies ■, when ordered ; to regulate the placing of guards, 
distribution of ammunition, &c. 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL, a staff-officer, one of those 
next in rank to the commander-in-chief. He is to the army 
what the adjutant is to a regiment ; he superintends the 
details of all the dispositions ordered by the commander -in- 
ehief, cofsSmunicates general orders to the different brigades, 
and receives and registers the reports of the state of each, as 
to numbers, discipline, equipments, & c. Though in a large 
army, the adjutant-general is usually a general officer, yet 
this rank is not necessary ; and in smaller detachments 
acting independently, the duties are frequently entrusted to 
an officer of lower rank. 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL. Among the Jesuits, this title 
was given to certain fathers w ho resided with the general of 
the order. It was their duty to furnish him with infer-* 
ination as to what was going on in the different codmHes of 
Europe, which was effected by means of emissaries employed 
for that purpose. Each country had one of those officers at- 
tached to it. >$$$■§- 

ADJUTANT, or GIGANTIC CRANE, C&Hma ar- 
gala, Tkmminck, Mycteria argala, V i r i llot.) A singu- 
lar bird, not uncommon in travelling menageries, being 
easily tamed, and hardy, though a native of the warmer 
parts of India and found near Calcutta. Its size may be in- 
ferred from the fact of its wings, from tip to tip, measuring 
about fourteen or fifteen feet when stretched but ; from the 
tip of the bill to the extremity of the claws it is seven 
feet and a half, while it is five feet high when standing 
erect. Its upper parts are asli-grey, the feathers there 
being stiff and hard ; the under parts* are white, and there 
the plumes are long; the head and neck are without fea- 
thers, but the red callous skin there is furnished with 
hairs; a long slightly downy conical bag or pouch, like ‘a 
large sausage,* (to use the comparison of Baron Cuvier) 
hangs from the middle of t\ie neck. The beak is very 
large, thick at the base, and the gape is very wide. 

Though this does riot rank in systematic classifications as 
a bird of prey, being properly placed with wading birds 


(Ofullaiores, iLmoxit), it is one of tho most voracious ttud 
carnivorous birds known. The structure of its digestive 
organs corresponds with this voracious habit ; though 
what comparative anatomists term the solvent or gasridp 
glands are differently formed from those of any other bird; 
Their usual position m other birds is round the upper por- 
tion of the stomach ; but in the adjutant they form two 
circular figures, about an irich and a half in diameter on 
the fore and back part of it, .each gland being composed of 
five or six cells, and these opening into one common pipe 
(ductus)* The gizzard and digastric muscle are nearly of 
the same strength with those of the crow, the gizzard being 
lined with a similar homy membrane. 

The adjutant is not only capable of digesting bones, but 
it seems to be fend of them, swallowing every bone which 
it can get down its gullet,— a circumstance which has led to 
its being called the bone-eatery or bone-taker. It has been 
stated by Sir Evcrard Home, that there was found in tho 
craw or stomach of a gigantic crane a land tortoise ten 
inches long, and a large male black cat entire, [Ives' Voy- 
age, p. 184. Phil Trans. 1813, p. 77.] Its great voracity, 
however, is extremely useful in the countries which it in- 
habits, as it collects vermin from every quarter, such as 
snakes, lizards, frogs, and other reptiles, devouring such 
immense numbers of these as to prevent them from an- 
noying tho inhabitants, who, on that account, hold the bird 
in as great estimation as the Hollanders do the stork. 



[Adjutant, Ardca Gigiuirca. From n. specimen in the Zoological Gnrilehs.] 

Mr. Smeathman furnished Dr. Latham with an interest- 
ing account of the adjutants from personal observations in 
India. ‘They are,’ says Dr L., ‘ met in companies ; and 
when seen at a distance, near the mouths of rivers, com- 
ing towards an observer, which they often do with their 
wings extended, may well be taken for canoes upfin the 
surface of a smooth sea — when on the sand-banks, for men 
and women picking up shell-fish or other things on the 
beach. One of these, a young bird about five feet high, 
was brought up tome, and presented to the chief of the 
Bananas, where Mr. Smeatliman lived ; and, being aocus*- 
tomed to be fed in the great hall, soon became familiar, 
duly attending that place at dinner-time, placing itself be- 
hind its master’s chair frequently before the guests entered. 
The servants were obliged tp watch narrowly and to defend 
the provisions with swdtchei^ut, notwithstanding, it Would 
frequently seize something or other, and once purloined a 
whole boiled fowl, which it swallowed in an instant. Its 
courage is not equal to its voracity, for a child of eight or 
ten years old soon puts it to flight with a switch, though 
at first it seems to stand on its defence, by threatening with 
its enormous bill widely extended, and roaring with a loud 
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moo ; like ft bearor tiger. It is an enemy to small quad* 
rupeds, as Well as birds and reptiles, and slily destroys 
, fowls or chickens, though it dares not attack a hen openly 
fitb her young. Every thing is swallowed whole ; and so 
accommodating is its throat, that not only an. animal as dig 
as a oat is gulped down, but a shin of beef broken asunder 
serves it but for two morsels. It is known to swallow a leg 
of mutton of five or six pounds, a hare, a small fox, &c. 
After a time the bones are rejected from the stomach, which 
seems to be voluntary, for it has been known that an ounce 
or two of emetic tarter given to one of these birds produced 
no effect/ [Gen. Hist. of Birds, ix. 40, 41.] 

Lord Valontia (now Lord Mountnorris). after mentioning 
the amazing flocks of kites and crows which abound on the 
house tops and in the gardens at Calcutta, and subsist on the 
remains of the great profusion of food there dressed, which 
the prejudices of the natives forbid them to touch, adds, 
that in the office of scavengers the kites and crows are 
assisted during the day by the adjutant bird, and at night 
by the foxes, jackals, and hyronas from the jungles in the 
vicinity. [Trav. i. 519.] 

Ives calls the bird a monster; but says the natives re- 
verence it so much that they were rejoiced when he was 
unsuccessful in shooting ^e. They believe, according to 
the strange doctrine of transmigration, that the souls of the 
Brahms possess the birds, and render them invulnerable. 

[ Ives Voyage, London , 1 7 7 3, p. 183.] 

ADMINISTRATION and ADMINISTRATOR. An 
administrator is a person appointed by the ordinary or 
bishop of the diocose to make administration of, or to distri- 
bute the goods of a person who dies without having made 
a will. It is said that, in very early times, the king was 
entitled in such a case to seize upon the goods in his cha- 
racter of general trustee of the kingdom, in order that they 
might be applied to the burial of the deceased, the payment i 
of his debts, and to making a provision for his family. It 
would appear that this power of the crown over the effects of 
intestates was greatly abused, for, by Magna Charta, King 
John granted that ‘if a freeman should die intestate, his 
chattels should bo distributed by the hands of liis near rela- 
tions and friends, under the inspection of the church.’ This, 
probably, formed the foundation upon which the prelates 
afterwards built their right to administer by their own hands 
the goods of an intestate. There is, at all eveuts, no doubt 
of the fact, that the power of seizing the goods of an intestate 
was, at a later period, transferred from the crown to the 
bishops. The whole property was, in the first instance, 
placed in the custody of the ordinary, or bishop of the 
diocese in which the intestate died ; and after the deduction 
of what; were technically called ‘ partes rationabiles / that is, 
two-thirds of the whole, which the Taw gave to the widow 
and children, the remaining third port Vested in the bishop 
upon trust to distribute that proportion in charity to the poor, 
or in what were then termed ‘pious uses,' for the benefit of 
the soul of the deceased. This trust was greatly abused 
l>y the prelates, who unscrupulously converted the whole 
residue of the property to the use of their order, without 
even paying the just debts of the deceased. To remedy this 
injustice, the statute called ‘the Statute of Westminster the 
Second/ wliicli was passed in the reign of Edward I., pro - 1 
vided that the debts of the deceased should bo paid by the 
ordinary in the same manner as if he had been an executor 
appointed by a will. The remainder, after pay ment of debts, 
still continued applicable to the same uses as before. To 
prevent the abuses of the power thus retained by the 
ordinary, and to take the administration entirely out of 
his hands, the legislature again interposed, and by the 
statute of 31st Edward III., cap. 2, the ordinary was directed, 
in case of intestacy, to depute ‘ the nearest and most lawful 
friends’ of the deceased to administer his goods ; and these 
administrators are put upon the same footing with regard 
,% suits and to accounting, as executors appointed by will. 
This is the origin of administrators ; they are merely the 
officers of the ordinary, appointed by him in pursuance of 
the statute, which selects the nearest and most lawful friend 
of the deceased ; these words being interpreted to denote the 
< nearest relation by blood w^ is net under any legal dis- 
ability, The subsequent statute of 21st Henry VHjU c. 5, 
enlarges a little more the power of the ecclesiastical judge, 
and permits blip to grant administration either to the widow, 
Vthe nextof kin, or to both of them ; and, where several 
persons are equally near of kin, 'empowers him to select one 
of thpm at his discretion. 


i If none of the kindred are willing to take out vfhxritmtte- 
I tion, a creditor it permitted to do so ; and in the absence of 
any person entitled to demand letter? of administration, the 
ordinary may appoint whomsoever he may think proper, to 
collect the goods of the deceased, for the benefit of suoh as 
may by law be entitled to them. 

Administrators may be nominated even in a case where 
a will has been made, if by Jhe will no executors are ap- 
pointed, or if the persons named refuse* or if they are not 
legally qualified to act ; and imany of these cases the ad- 
ministrator only differs from an executor in the name of his 
office and mode of his appointment. In practice, when the 
executor refuses to act, it is usual to grant administration 
to the residuary legatee, t. e. to the person to whom, by the 
will, the remainder of the property, afterpayment of debts 
and legacies, is given. 

In the case of a complete intestacy, it was formerly much 
doubted whether an administrator, when appointed by virtue 
of 3 1 st Edward III., could be compelled to make any distri- 
bution of the effects of the intestate which rem ained in hi* 
hands after payment of debts ; for though the administration 
had been transferred from the ordinary to The next of kin of 
the deceased, the latter stood in much the same position as 
the former had occupied, and was consequently not legally 
bound to administer. The spiritual courts endeavoured to 
enforce distribution by taking bonds from the administrator 
for that purpose, but these bonds were declared void by 
the common law courts. These controversies are now 
at an end, for the statute, commonly called the ‘ Statute of 
Distributions/ 22 and 23 Charles II,, cap. 10, explained by 
29 Car. II., cap. 30, enacts that the surplus effects, after 
payment of debts, shall, after the expiration of one year 
from the death of the intestate, be distributed in the follow- 
ing manner ; — one- third shall go to the widow, and the re- 
mainder in equal proportions to the children of the intestate, 
or, if dead, to their legal representatives, i. e. their y lme&l 
descendants; or, if there be no children, orchildr^ffi&jpiCgal 
representatives, then one moiety shall go to the wjflpw*vftnd 
the other moiety to the next of kindred in equal degrees of 
relationship, or to their representatives: if no widow, the 
whole shall go to the children or their representatives in 
equal portions : if neither widow nor children, the whole 
shall be distributed the next of kin or their repre- 
sentatives. /PSpP: 

By the same statute, it is directed that no child of the 
intestate (except it he his heir at law) on whom he settled 
in his lifetime any estate in lands or pecuniary portion, 
equal to tlie distributive share of the other children, shall 
have any part of the surplus to be administered ; but if the 
estates thus given him by way of advancement are not 
equivalent to the other shares, the child so advanced shall 
have enough to put him on an equality with his brothers 
and sisters. This is a very reasonable provision; for in the 
absence of all expression of the father’s intention by will, it 
may be presumed that he had no intention of giving more 
to one child than to another, unless it be his heir ; and as 
he had advanced to one child liis portion, it would not be 
fair for that child, at the death of his father without leaving 
a will, to obtain a share of the property equal to that obtained 
by tliffcpther children who had received no advances in their 
fathip lifetime. 

The statute of distributions expressly excepts and reserves 
the cqstpms of the city of London, of the province of York, 
andtfahotlH. places having peculiar customs of distribut- 
ing fnfafcates' effects. These customs resemble, in some de- 
gree, the provisions of the statute, though they differ from 
them in some respects. 

For further information upon the subject of administrator 
arid administration, which will comprise all necessary prac- 
tical directions, see Executoiis. 

ADMIRA L, the title of the highest class of naval officers. 
Various fanciful etymologies of the word have been given; 
but there can lie no doubt that it is merely a corruption of 
the Arabic Amir or Emir , a lord or chieftain. The al 
is nothing more than the Arabic definite article id, the , 
without the noun to which it belongs. Euty chius, Patriarch 
of Alexandria, writing in the tenth century, calls the Caliph 
Omar Amirol Mumemtn , which lie translates into Latin 
Imperator Fidetium (the Commander of the Faithful). T° 
form the word Admiral, the two first; terms of some title 
similar to this have been adopted, and the third has Jbcen 
dropt. From this it appear? that the word ought properly to 
be writtep, or rather ought at first to have been written, 
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Amiral,or Ammiral, as we find it In Milton's expression 

* tlto jn**t 

Of «ias groat Ammirttl.' 

Milton, boldly to tins principle of orthography, wrote in 
Latin Ammimtm&s Curia (the Court of Admiralty). The 
French say Arriiml, and the Italians Ammiraglio. The d 
seems to have got into the English word from a notion that 
Admiral was an abridgment of Admirable. The Latin 
writers of the middle ages sometimes, apparently from this 
conceit, stylo the commander of a tleot AdmirabiliSy and also 
Admiratus . The Spaniards say Adminmte or Almirante. 

Under the Greek empire, the term Emir or Amir (in 
Greek characters A ftifp) was used most commonly to de- 
signate the governor of a province or district, which was itself 
called Ap'rfpaftta?,'' Gibbon states that the emir of the fleet 
was the third in rank of the officers of state presiding over 
the navy ; the first being entitled the Great Duke, and the 
second the Great Drungaire. [. Decline and Falk chap, liii.] 
The holy wars of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries seem 
to have first introduced the term Admiral into Europe. The 
Admiral of fjicily is reckoned among the great officers of 
state in that kingdom in the twelfth century * and the Ge- 
noese had also their admiral very soon after this time. In 
France and England the title appears to have been unknown 
till the latter part of the thirteenth century; the year 1284 
being commonly assigned as the date of the appointment of 
the first French admiral, and the Amiral de la Mer du 
Ray dAngleterre being first mentioned in records of the 
year 1297. The person to whom the title is given in this 
instance is named William de Leybourne. Yet at this time 
England, although she had an admiral, had, properly speak- 
ing, no fleet; the custom being for the king, when he en- 
gaged in a naval expedition, to press into his service the 
merchant- vessels from all ports of the kingdom, just as it is 
still the prerogative of the? crown to seize the men serving 
on hoard such vessels. This circumstance is especially de- 
serviii^if notice, as illustrating what an admiral originally 
was. The King of England's admiral of the sen was not 
necessarily the actual commander of the fleet : he was rather | 
the great officer of state, who presided generally over mari- 
time affairs. Sometimes he was not a professional person at 
all ; at other times he was one of the king s sons, or other 
near kinsman yet in his nonage/% whom the office was j 
iKJstowed, as being one of great, dignity and emolument; its 
duties were performed by persons who acted in his name. 
But these duties were usually, not to command ships in battle, 
but merely to superintend and direct the naval strength of 
the kingdom, anrl to administer justice in all causes arising 
on the seas. The former of these duties is now executed 
by the department of government called the Admiralty , and 
the latter % the legal tribunal called the High Court of 
Admiralty . 

Anciently, two or more admirals used often to be ap- 
pointed to exercise their powers along different parts of 
the coast. Thus, in 1326, mention is made of the Admiral 
of the Kings Fleet, from the mouth of the Thames north- 
ward, and of another officer with the same title, commanding 
from the mouth of the Thames westward. Besides these, 
there were also Admirals of the Cinque Ports. It is the 
opinion of some writers that the first admiral of all Eng- 
land was appointed in the year 1387. Even the officer’feear- 
ing this title, however, was not then the person possessing 
the highest maritime j urisdiction. Above him there was the 
King’s Lieutenant on the Sea (Locum teneus mper ifcferc.) 
Also before the term Admiral was used at all, there was an 
officer designated the Cmtos Maris, or Guardian of the Sea. 

From tlie year 1405 (the 6th of Henry IV.) there is an 
uninterrupted Airies of Lord High Admirals of England, 
the office being always held by an individual, till the 20th 
November, 1632, when it was for the first time put in com- 
mission. All the great officers of state were the commis- 
sioners. During the Commonwealth, the affairs of the navy 
M ere managed by a Committee of Parliament, till Cromwell 
took the direction of them himself. On the Restoration, 
the king's brother, the Duke of York, was appointed Lord 
High Admiral ; and he retained the place till the 22d of May, 

1 6&4 t * when Charles took it into his own hands. On the 
duke's accession to the throne, in the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year, lie declared himself Lord High Admiral On 
the Revolution* the office was again put in commission; and 
it continued to be held in this form till 1 707, when Prince 
George of Denmark was appointed Lord High Admiral, with 
a council of four persona to assist him. On his death inNd- 
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retnber, T 708, the Eat* of Pembroke wifi appointed bis 
eessor. with a similar council. The eatl resigned the office ft* 
1700, since which time; till now, it has always been in com- 
mission, with the exception *of the period of about sixteen 
months, (from May, 1827, till September, 1828,) dntingWhicb 
it was held by the present king, then Duke of Clarence, 
The commissioners, styled the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty , were formerly seven, and are now six in number ; 
and the l irst Lord is always a member of the cabinet. It is 
the First Lord, indeed, who principally exercises the powers 
of the office. 

Till the reign of Queen Anne, the salary of the Lord High 
Admiral was only 300 marks, the emoluments of the place, 
which wore very large, arising chiefly from perquisites, or 
droits, as they were called, of various descriptions. Prince 
George of Denmark resigned all these droits into the hands 
of the crown, receiving in their stead a salary of 7000/. u 
year. The salary of the First Lord of the Admiralty is at 
present 4,500/. per ann., and that of each of the others 1000/. 

The title of admiral is also given in modem times to naval 
officers of the highest rank ; of which we have in England 
three classes, namely, Admirals of the Red, of the White, 
a ml of the Blue. Admirals of the lied bear their ffag at the 
main-top-gullunt-mast-head ; those of the White, at the fbip- 
top-gallant-mast-head ; and those of the Blue/ at the mizen- 
top-gallant-mast-head. After the union with Scotland in 
1707, the use of the rod ffag was discontinued, the union 
jack being substituted for it ; but, it was resumed at the naval 
promotion which took place in 1805, after the battle of Tra- 
falgar. There are also vice-admirals and rear-admirals of 
each flag, the former ranking with lieutenant-generals, and 
the hitter with major-generals in the army. A full admiral 
ranks with a, general, and an admiral who is actually the 
commander-in-chief of a licet with a field-marshal. The title 
of Admiral of the Fleet is merely an honorary distinction. 
There are also a vice-admiral and a rear-admiral of the 
United Kingdom, which places are now sinecures, *uid are 
usually bestowed upon naval officers of high standing and 
eminent services. According to the official Navy list for 
January, 1833, there were, in addition to tlm admiral of 
the fleet, who receives sea-pay of 6/. per day, forty- eight 
admirals, with the pay of 5/. per day ; fifty-eight vice-ad- 
mirals, with the pay of At. per day ; and sixty-four rear- 
admirals, with the pay of 3/. per day. In addition to this 
pay, every commander-in-chief receives a further sum of 
3/. per day while his flag shall he flying within the limits of 
his station. 

ADMIRALTY COURTS, in La w, *are courts having 
jurisdiction over marit ime causes, whether of a civil or cri- 
minal nature. In England, the Court of Admiralty is 
held before the Lord High Admiral or his deputy, who is 
called the judge of the court ; when there was a Lord High 
Admiral, the judge of the Admiralty usually held his place 
by patent from him ; but when the office of admiral is exe- 
cuted by commissioners, he holds his place by direct com- 
mission from the crown under the great seal. 

The Court of Admiralty Is twofold: the Instance Court 
and the Prize Court : the commissions to limd these courts 
are perfectly distinct, but are usually given to the same per- 
son. Neither of them is a Court of Record. 

The civil jurisdiction of the Instance Court extends 
generally to marine contracts ; that is, to such contracts as 
are made upon the sea, and are founded in maritime service? 
or consideration,-™ as where the vessel is pledged during tlm 
voyage for necessary repairs ; and to some few others, which, 
though entered into on land, are executed entirely upon the 
sea,— such as agreements for mariners’ wages. But if part of 
a cause of action arises on the sou and part upon the land, the 
courts of common law exclude the Admiralty Court from it# 
jurisdiction ; and even in contracts made abroad they exercise 
in most cases a <* 00 current jurisdiction. The Admiralty Court 
has no cognizance of contracts under seal, except where, 
from the nature of the subject matter, it has exclusive juris- 
diction ; as in the case of an hypothecation bond, under 
which a ship is given in pledge for necessaries fUrnished to 
the master and mariners : this security, as it only binds the 
vessel on which the money is advanced, and imposes no 
personal contract on the borrower, does not fall within the 
cognizance of the common law. The Instance Court like- 
wise regulates many other points of maritime right, such as 
disputes between part-owners of vessels, and questions re- 
lating to salvage, that is, the allowance made to those who 
have saved or recovered ships or goods from dangers of the 
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sea. Iihesalso power to inquire into certain wrongs -or 
injuries committed on the high seas, such as collision, &t 
the mnmug foul M one ship against another, and hi such 
cases to assess the damages to he paid to the party injured. 

This oourt is Usually held at Doctcms'-Commons, like the 
ecclesiastical courts, to which, in its general constitution! it 
hears a great resemblance. The law by which its proceed- 
ings are governed is composed of such ports of the civil law 
as treat of maritime affairs, together with the laws of Oleron 
and other maritime laws* with such corrections, alterations, 
or amendments as have been introduced by acts of parlia- 
ment or common usage. [Blackstone's Commentaries 
vol. iii. pp. 68, IOC.] 

In criminal matters the Court of Admiralty has, partly 
by common law, partly by a variety of statutes, cognizance 
ol piracy and all otlier indictable offences committed either 
upon the sea or on the coasts, when beyond the limits of any 
English county; and this (at, least since the time of Ed- 
ward III.) to the exclusion of the jurisdiction of courts of 
common law. With respect to certain felonies, committed in 
the main stream of great rivers behsw the bridges, the com- 
mon law and the Admiralty have a concurrent jurisdiction. 

The mode of proceeding in the Admiralty courts in criminal 
trials, like that in all other suits there, was anciently accord- 
ing to the course of the civil and marine laws ; until, in t he 
reign of Henry VIII., a statute was passed which enacted 
that these offences should be tried by commissioners of oyer 
and terminer under the king's great seal, and that the pro- 
ceedings should bo according to the law of the land. In 
pursuance of this and some later statutes, sessions of oyer 
and terminer and gaol delivery, called the Admiralty 
Sessions, are held twice a year, namely in March anil 
October, at the Old Hailey. The acting commissioners lire 
the judge of the Admiralty, (who, in point of form, is the 
presiding judge,) together with two common-law judges, 
and one or two civilians. [Blackstone's Commentaries , 
vol. iv. p. 208. Bale's Pleas of the Crown , vol. ii. p. 16.] 
By several recent statutes it is declared that offences com- 
mitted within the jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty shall 
be liable to the same punishment as if committed on bind. 

The Prize-Court is the only tribunal for deciding what is, 
and what is not, lawful prize, and for adjudicating upon all 
matters civil and criminal relating to prize. By ‘ prize,' is 
to be understood every acquisition made jure belli (by right 
of war) which is either itself of a maritime character, or is 
made, whether at sea or by land, by a naval force. All 
acquisitions by right of war are by the law of war vested 
in the sovereign, but are usually, by the municipal regu- 
lations of each particular state, (as in England by several 
acts of parliament,) distributed in certain proportions 
among the persons who took or assisted in taking them. 
But the property in the thing captured is held by Eng- 
lish jurists, agreeably to the general practice of the 
law of nations, not to be absolutely taken from the ori- 
ginal owners, until, by tho sentence of a properly autho- 
rize! court, it has been condemned as lawful prize. We 
have, as it should appear, no Court authorized to adjudi- 
cate on properly captured by land-forces, or booty, as it 
is commonly termed by writers on the law of nations: 
but, when occasion requires, (as, for instance, of late 
years, when property to an immense amount was imp- 
cured by the British army in the conquest of the Dec- 
can,) commissioners are specially appointed for the pur- 
pose, But property captured by the naval force forms 
the peculiar province of the Prize-Court of the Admiralty. 
“ Tho end of a Prize-Court,” says Lord Mansfield, “ is 
to suspend the property till condemnation ; to punish every 
sort of misbehaviour in the captors; to restore instantly, 
if upon the most summary examination there docs not 
appear sufficient ground; to condemn finally, if the goods 
really are prize, against every body, giving every body a fair 
opportunity of being heard.'’ [See Douglas's Reports 
p $72* &c.] 

Every sovereign .power has a right to erect Admiralty 
Courts for the trial of prizes taken by virtue of the commis- 
sions which it has granted ; but has no power to reverse the 
sentences given by the tribunals of another state : the only 
regular method of rectifying their errors is by appeal to the 
superior court. v 

The Cinque Ports have an exclusive Admiralty jurisdic- 
tion of their own ; in Ireland, there has been an Instance 
Court, from time immemorial ; and there is an Admiralty 
Court in Scotland with very extensive civil jurisdiction. In 


several of qur colonies there are courts of 
which hot only have authority both as Instance Courts and 
Prize Courts, hut .have also, in certain revenue cases, con- 
current jurisdiction with the colonial courts of record. 
[Stokes, On the Colonies p* 367.} From the Vim* Admi- 
ralty Courts of the colonies an appeal lies, in instance causes, 
to the Cpurt of Admiralty in England; and from the Court 
of Admiralty in England an appeal fiery in instance causes, 
(whether originating hi that court or coming before it by 
appeal) to the king in council. See statute 2 ami 8 Will. IV. 
c. 92. From prize causes, whether in the Vice -Admiralty 
Courts, or in the Court of Admiralty in England, the appeal 
lies directly to certain commissioners of appeal in prize 
causes, who are appointed by tile king under the great seal, 
and are usually members of his privy council, and whose 
appointment is generally regulated or recognized by treaties 
with foreign nations. < 

For the law on the whole of this subject, see Dr. Browne's 
View of the Civil Lau\~ and the Law qf the Admiralty, and 
Corny n's Digest, tit. Admiralty, 

ADMIRALTY ISLANDS. A group of glands, con- 
sisting of one larger and about 40 smaller, which are 
generally classed in the division of Australia. They lie 
south of the equator between the second and third degree 
of latitude, and between 146° 18% and 147° 46' K. long. ; 
and wen; discovered by the Dutch in 1616. Captain 
Carteret visited them in 1 767, and the Spanish navi- 
gator Morelia in 1781. d’Entrecaateaux, who was de- 
spatched to see if any trace of La PereuseV crew could 
be found, Visited these islands in 1 7 ( JJ. The soil and 
climate are said to be good, but the landing is rendered 
difficult by reason of reefs and breakers. A numlier of small 
islands und reels form a cordon round the large one, which 
is difficult of approach, and no landing was made on it by 
d'Enlrecastcanx. Only those islands seemed to be inhabited 
which had cocoa-nut trees on them. As they are very little 
elevated above the level of the sea, water must necessarily 
be scarce. The largest island is about 45 miles long, and 
like most of them, principally covered with cocoa-nut tree* ; 
the inhabitants are of a dark colour with frizzled hair, and 
they go naked. They are described as good looking and well 
made. To the French navigator they seemed a tolerably 
well-disposed people, though Carteret's account of them is 
unfavourable. They point their lances with a species of 
hard stone. When the French visited the island, the people 
showed the greatest eagerness to possess iron, which it is 
conjectured they first obtained from the Spaniards. [See 
cl Entrecasteauxs Voyage, Paris, 1808, 2 volis. 4to,J 

ADMIRALTY ISLAND, on the N.W. Coast of North 
America, in the Archipelago of George III., and within that 
part of tho continent which, since tho treaty of 1825, be- 
longs to wliat we call Russian America. Admiralty Island 
is about 80 miles long, ami, in some parts, 20 wide: it lies 
between 57° 2', and 58° 24' N. lat., and 134° 52', and 13 5 C 30' 
W, long. The island was completely circumnavigated 
by Vancouver, who considers it to be about 60 leagues in 
circuit. With the exception particularly of the S.E. coast, the 
shores are bold, and afford many convenient bays with fine 
streams of fresh water running into them. The island is 
moderately elevated and rocky, but covered with forests, 
esjHJcially pine. The natives of the island carry on some 
little trade with Europeans. [See Vancouver $ Voyage, 
vol. iii . p . 277.] 

ADONIS, a river of ancient Syria, which rises in the moun- 
tains of Lebanon. It has the same name with a personage 
of considerable importance in Pagan mythology, of whose 
story the following is a brief sketch: — ‘Adonis, sou of Myrrba, 
daughter of Cinyras, King of Cyprus, was born in Arabia, 
whither his mother had tied in consequence of certain trans- 
actions which it is not necessary to relate. Before the birth 
of her son she was transformed into the tree which produces 
the fragrant gum called by her name; this, however, did 
not hinder his being brought into tho world it* due season : 
he grew up a model of manly beauty, and was jasskmatcly 
beloved by Aphrodite (Venus), who quitted Olympus to 
dwell with him. Hunting was his favorite pursuit, until, 
having gone to the chase against the entreaties of his 
mistress, lie was mortally wounded in the thigh by a wild boaf. 
After death he was said to stand as high in the favour of 
Persephone (Proserpine), as before in that of Aphrodite ; but 
the latter being inconsolable, her rival generously consented 
that Adonis should spend half the year with his celestial, 
half with his infernal Mistress* The fithte has been variously 
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jn&rpreted. One explanation makes the alternate abode of 
Adonis above and at^erthe earth, typical of the burial pi 
need, which m due abason risen above ground for the propa- 
gation of ita t anotlier, of the annual passage of the 

sun from the to the southern hemisphere,— In 

the time of Pausani as, in the second century of our* sera, 
thfitu existed lin ancient temple of Adonis and Aphrodite, 

. , iftil&athus, in Cyprus. . ",V .. • . 

Tbd story of Adonis Appears to have been introduced into 
Greece from Syria, According to Pauaanias, Sappho sung 
of Adonis ; ana Jb&to to his rites, occurs 

in a fragment Of lAdpIgitisi But it is by the Greek poets of 
later date, and their Latin imitators, Theocritus, Bion, Ovid, 
that his ^ has oeen probably expanded, and invested 


Nothing has been remained as to the sensible properties 
■ of these plants; ftey doubt^ 

; prevalent in their Mho, . > * 'V' : 

ADOPTION, (from ii%^ar«, Latiix,) rae&fi* taking ly 
choice. By the Roman law if a persdh ^ had ? ^ 
his own he might appoint other person's* 
lated to him or not, to be ms children by adoption: In 


tlat '&a*k, , ^be«sn probably expanded, and invested 

with the elegance Which is the peculiar character of Grecian 
mythology. The Adonia are mentioned by Aristophanes 
among the Athenian festivals, and this is (wo believe) 
the earliest mention of them, except some* notice in the 
poems attributed to Orpheus, (the epoch of which is, how- 
ever, too doubtful to be received as authority,) and the 
songs attributed to Sappho and Alceeus. The rites began 
with mourning for the death of Adonis — (thus Ezekiel, viii. 
13, € He brought mo to the door of the Lord's house .... 
and behold, there sat women weeping for Thamnmz*) ; then 
changed into rejoicing for his return to life and to Aphrodite ; 
and concluded with a procession, in which the images of 
Adonis and Aphrodite were carried, with rich offerings, in 
separate louche* ; after which the former appears to have 
been thrown into the sea. See Theocr. Idyll, xv. lathe 
time of Pausanias, the women of Argos, in the Pelopon- 
nesus, lamented Adonis. 

In Syria we know the worship of Adonis (if, according to 
the received notion, he be the same personage as Thammuz) 
to be probably of much older date. We know, from the pas- 
sage in Ezekiel already quoted, that the adoration of the 
latter was one of the abominations of Judah six centuries 
Indore Christ. Whatever resemblance there may have been 
between the early Syrian and Grecian rites, the former 
were far mom deeply polluted by the atrocities of a brutish 
superstition, to which the natives of Syria were unusually 
prone. 5 Byblos, a town near the river Adonis, was one of the 
chief seats of this worship, which was intimately connected 
With a peculiarity incident to the river. Its waters, at a 
certain period of the year, assume a deep red, and were 
said to be discoloured by the blood of Adonis. 

> ..... >• . . * Thammuz cam« next behind. 

Whose tvuuuul wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian dumacls to lament his fate 
( t In amorous ditties all a tiimmer’i day, 

* While smooth A donut, from his native rock, 

Ktihjpnr plrt to the sea, supposed ‘with blood 
Of Thammuz, yearly wounded.’ 

ParnditeLo/tt, i. 446. 

The phenomenon has been observ ed by modern travellers, 
and is attributed to the rains, which bring a quantity of red 
earth into the stream. [See Maundrells Travels, \ This, 
which probably is the true solution, was suggested even in 
the time of Lucian.— [Dc Dea Syria, } 8.] 

ADO'NIS, in Botany, is a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order ran unculaceco, and containing many 
species of very great beauty . The name is merely poetical. 
Adonis is distinguished from ranunculus by the want of a 
little scale At the base of the petals, and from other genera 
of the order by the numerous hard, dry, sharp-pointed grains 
of which its fruit consists. 

Botanists divide the genus into two sections, the first of 
vrfeich comprSfiends all the annual kinds, the second all the 
perennials. Ten species are spoken of as belonging to the 
first section! inhabiting corn-fields and similar dry exposed 
places, chjeflyin the south of Europe and north of Africa. 
Some of them have depp crimson tlowers, as A. autumnalis , 
the ciubman pheasant s- eye of our gardens ; in others the 
blasROjUs are yellow; it is not improbable that they are all 
varieties of the same species. 

Of the perennial kinds, A. vernalis, which is common in 
gardens in England, is found in a wild state abundantly on 
all the mountains of middle Europe. Its flowers have from 
ten to twelve petals of a yellow colour, and of a brilliancy 
yfiioh is rendered the mtfre dazzling by the deep green tuft 
# bf finely diy ided leaves among which they expand. It is 
aply a feAinches high, and is one of t|ie early harbingers of 
spring* v. Three oti hers are described, all mountain plants* 
A* vemah* in general appearance, but perhaps 
still more nAAutiftil. They seem to have been occasionally 
brought to this country , but to have been sooi\ipst ; «i#^ 
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older to understand the ordinary mode of adoption and its 
legal effects, it will be necessary to remember that at Rome 
the relation of father and son was but tittle different from 
that of master and slave, either in the rights and duties at-, 
taehed to it, or in the manner in whi^ it was dissolved. 
Hence, if a person wished to adopt the son of another, the 
natural father sold the boy to him by a regular sue before a 
magistrate, and, in. order that he might be so completely 
emancipated from his father's authority, as never to be liable 
to fall under it again, it was requisite that thlr sale should 
be formally repeated three several tunes. (See Eman- 
ci p ati on . ) The father thus conveyed away all his paternal 
rights, and the child, from that moment, became, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a member of the family of his adopter. 
If the person to he adopted was his own master, the mode of 
proceeding was by a bill (analogous to our private acts of 
parliament), proposed to the people in the comitia curiata. 
This was called arrooation, from rogare, to propose a hill. 
In either case the adopted child became subject to the au- 
thority of his new father; passed into his family, name, and 
sacred rites, anil succeeded to his property. Clodius, the 
enemy of Cicero, passed, by this ceremony of a bill, from the 
patrician to the plebeian rank, in order to qualify him to be 
tribune. [Cic. Att. ii. 7. Suet. Aug. 20.] 

The history of Rome abounds with instances of adoption. 
Thus one of the sons of Paulus Aim dius, the conqueror of 
Macedonia, was adopted by the sop of Scipio African us the 
Elder, and thus acquired the name of Publius Cornelius 
Scipio; lie was also called Almilianus, to point out. the 
family of his birth ; and when he had destroyed Carthage in 
the third Punic War, he received, like his adoptive grand- 
father, the appellation of Afrivanm , and is usually spoken 
of in history us Scipio Africanus the Younger. 

Under the emperors the mode of adoption became the 
subject of legal reform ; and that which for so many ages 
could be effected only by a circuitous course of arbitrary 
forms, founded upon legal fictions, was allowed to be done 
by a short and simple process before a magistrate. 

There was also a custom in ancient Rome of adopting 
children by will: thus it was that Julius Caesar adopted 
his great nephew Octavius, who was thenceforth called 
Caius Julius Caesar Oetavianus; btft is most generally 
known under the more pompous appellation of Augustus, 
which lie afterwards assumed. — [Heineccius, Anti qm tales 
Jlomana?, lib. i., tit. xi.j In like mariner, several of 
the Roman emperors adopted their successors ; for instance, 
Augustus adopted his step-sons, Tiberius, Nero, and Clau- 
dius Dnisns, the former of whom afterwards succeeded to 
the empire. [Tacit. Ann. i, 3. Suet. Aug. 101.] So also 
Tiberius, by the order, and during the life-time of Augustus, 
adopted his nephew Gemianims, who dkjl in the lifetime 
of Tiberius ; and on the death of Tiberius, Caligula, the son 
of Germanicus, became emperor. At a subsequent period, 
the emperor Claudius went so far as to adopt his step-son 
Doraitius, afterwards the emperor Nero, to the exclusion of 
his own son Britannicus. Tacitus remarks, that Nero was 
the first stranger in blood ever adopted into the Claudiatx 
family. — [Tacit. Annul, xii. 25.] At various periods of the 
Roman history, great inconvenience was experienced in con- 
sequence of the general disinclination to marriage among 
the citizens. Before the times of the emperors, it is clear 
that, in order to remove this inconvenience, rewards were 
held out lor the encouragement of marriage, and penalties 
imposed upon celibacy. Immunities and exemptions from 
state burthens were also given to those who possessed many 
children ; and in order to obtain these, the adoption of chil- 
dren became a great abuse. Aulus Gellius complains of 
the mischievous custom prevalent in bis time, that ‘ an 
adoptive son should entiti© Ids adoptive father to privileges 
in the state.’ — [Aul, Gmi'Noct Atl,v+ 19.] Under Julius 
Crnsar, after the wars, laws for the encouragement of popu- 
lation were proposed, but not carried into effect: but in the 
time of Augustus, the Julian law was proposed, a.u.c. 736, 
which contained heavy penalties upon celibacy, and pro-’ 
portionate rewards ibr the possession of children. This law 
was so extremely unpopular, that, Suetonius says, it could 
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ndt "be ; on Recount of the tumultuous opposition the party adopted must he of this age. The foiai, js for 

raised to Sueton . Aug. 34.] Afterwards, however the two parties to present themselves before the iufoice of 

the Consuls who introduced it, ‘ Lex the peace (juge depaitf) for the place where the adopter 
J ‘^pia POppsea by which many privileges were given to resides, and in his presence to pass an act of mutual con- 
tflitiHe Who possessed children ; and amongst others, it was sent; after which the tratisaction, l^i^e ^ing accounted 
declared that, of candidates for prretorships and other offices, validi must be approved of by the tribunal Of first imtanpe, 
those should hitve the preference who had the greatest within whose jurisdiction the domicile of the adoptcrris. 
number of children. This occasioned an intolerable abuse The adopted takes the 1 name of the adopter in addition to 
in the adoption of children. Tacitus says, that in the time of his own ; and no .marriage eanUake plfree ieetween the 
Nei-o, a ‘pestilent abuse was practised by childless men; adopter and either the adopted oiC his descendants, or 
who, whenever the election of magistrates or the allotment between two adopted children ;Of jfoe fi|me individual* or 
of provinces was at hand, provided themselves with sons by between the adopted and any chili wl|o may be aftemartls 
fraudulent adoptions; and then when, in common with horn to the adopter, or b(itween thc one pwriyand the 
real fathers, they had obtained prootu^hips and provincial wife of the other. The adopted acquires nolright of sUc- 
governments, they instantly released themselves from their cession to the property of any relations of the adopter ; but 
adopted sons. Hence the genuine fathers betook themselves in regard to the property of the adopter himself, it is do-, 
with miglify indignation to the senate,’ and petitioned for dared that- ha shall have precisely the same rigbts'wiih a 
relief. This produced a decree that in the pursuit of any child born in wedlock, and that, even although there sho^|)id; 
public employment whatever, no fbigned adoptions should he other children of the latter description bom? after his 
he of any avail, nor in taking estate by will. — [See Tacit, adoption. ■’ v 

Annul. xV. 19,] Adoption is still practised both among the Turks and 

The eleventh title of the first book of Justinian's Institutes among other eastern nations. It is common for a rich Turk, 
is concerning Adoption. By this law it is declared that there who has no children of his own, to adopt as his licir the 

arc two kinds of adoption, one called arrogatio, when, by a re- child of persons even of the poorest class^ Tlie bargain is 

script of the emperor, {pnncipali rescriph,) a person adopts ratified by the parties going together before the Cadi, and 
another who is independent of parents ; the other, when by getting their mutual consent record^ after which the child 
the authority of the magistrate (imperio magi stratus), he cannot be disinherited by his ' adoptilb father.. •. ~T>’|Ierbelot 
■who is under the control of his parent is made over by that states, that, according to the law of Mohammed, a person be- 
parent to another person, and adopted by him either as his comes the adopted son of - another by undergoirigihe ccre- 
son, bis grandson, or a relation in any inferior degree, mony of passing through his shirt ; whence the expression. 

Females also might be adopted in the same manner. But to draw another through one's shirt, signifies to adopt him 

when a man gave his child to be adopted by a. stranger, for a son. In India the same thing is said to be frequently 
nom; of the parental authority passed from the natural to done by* the two parties merely exchanging girdles. In the 
the adoptive father ; the only effect was, that the child sue- Code of Gentoo Laws published bv Mr. H allied, the 9th 
eeeded to the inheritance of the latter if he (.bed intestate, section of the 21st chapter is entitled ‘ Of Adoption.’ The 
It was only when the adopter was the child's paternal or law permits a child under five years of age to be given up for 
maternal grandfather, or otherwise so related to him as adoption by its father for a payment of gpld or rice* if he 
that the right of nature concurred with that of adoption, have other sons, on the parties going before a magistrate 
that the new connection became, in all respects, the same and having a jugg, or sacrifice, performed. A woman, 
with the original one. It was also ordained that the adopter however, it is added, may not adopt a child without having 
should in all cases bo at least eighteen years older her husband's consent ; and there is even some doubt if she 
than the person he adopted. Women, according to the may with that. 4 He,’ concludes the law, ‘ who lias no son, 
Justinian code, were not legally entitled to adopt; but after or grandson, or grandson's son, or brother’s son, shall’ (may?) 
having lost children of their- own by death, they might by ‘adopt, a son; and while he has one adopted son* he shall 
the indulgence of the emperor be permitted to receive those not adopt a second/ 

of others in their place. A slave, on being named a son by ADOU'R, called by the Roman writers Atur, Aturis/azid 
his master before a magistrate, became free, but acquired Aturus, a river in Franco, w hich rises in the department of 
no filial right. Hautes Pyrenees (the Upper Pyrenees): Its course is first 

The German system, of adoption is derived from the Roman in a nort herly direction, past the town of Bagncres de Bigorre 
lnw, though it cannot be said, according to the proper meaning (just above which there is a fall of, one hundred feet); 
of the word, to have been in force before the fifteenth or then towards the west, and finally towards the south-west, 
sixteenth century. Any adoption, in order to be strictly passing the towns of Tarbes, Aire, St. . Sever (where it 
and properly a -legal process, must take place before a court, becomes navigable), Dax, and Bayonne, and describing 
or be confirmed by the proper authorities. The adopted in its whole course a semicircle, whose diameter, of about; 
son retains his family name, and prefixes or adds to it that 100 miles, lies nearly N.N.W. and S.S.E. The whole length 
of his adopt ive* father ; but in case a nobleman adopts a of the river is estimated by Maltebrun at 70 French leagues, 
commoner, the son does not succeed to the rank, unless or about. 170 English miles. Its basin is bounded by the 
it is confirmed by the sovereign. The more modern Ger- Pyrenees on the south, and on the east by a range of hills, 
man institutes still keep to the principles of the Roman extending from these mountains towards the .sandy plains 
system of adoption, though the whole is modified so as to of the department of Gironde. Many streams from the 
be more in harmony with German usages. The Prussian Pyrenees, as the Gabas, Luy de France, Luy do Bearn, 
law does away with all distinction between adoption and Gave de Pau, which receives the Gave 'd'Oleron and the 
ar rogation ; and allows the adopted sou who is of age B idouze, fall into the A dour on the loft bunji; -the Midouze, 
to manage t is own property. The Austrian law does the and others, on the right. The current is usually rapid, fold 
same. -Both also agree in requiring the age of the adoptive the melting of the snows on (he Pyrenees causes desolating 
father to be fifty at least. The Prussian law, with respect inundations. The Adour falls into the Bay of Biscay . jabopt 
to the adopted son, merely requires him to be younger than three miles below the strong and flourishing fbwn of Bay- 
the lather; while the Austrian code requires him to be onne, having a bar at the mouth, upon which, at ‘ebb tide, 
eighteen years younger than the adoptive father, [Ersch and there jjs sometimes loss than three feet water. 

Gruber's Enn/cl'padie, Art. Adrpfion.] ADO'WA, one of the chief places in AbyssiniS in the 

The French law of adoption is to lie found in the eighth kingdom of Tigrtf, and in the district of Ajdowa, which is a 
Title of the first hook of the Coda Civil. The following are part of Tigrd proper (N. lat. 14° 1 2' 30”, E, long.! 30° 5 y ). 
its principal provisions. Adoption is only permitted to per- It is partly on the side, and partly at the foot of a hill, 
sons above the age of fifty, having neither children nor an uncommon occurrence in Tigr6, where most of the 
other legitimate descendants,' " Wl being at least fifteen towns are on eminences. Thev#umses are all of a conical 
years older than the individual adopted. It can only be ex- form, and arranged pretty regularly in streets,. The town 
' ©revised in favour of one who has been an object of thd, is well supplied wi||i water from those rivulets which fall 
adopter's constant care for at least six years during niino-® into tno March, and grapes grow well in the gardens, 

[ rity, pr of one who has saved the life of the adopter in battle/ Adowa fromrits position is the .great mart between the coast 
\ from fire, or from drowning. In the, latter cases, the only and tl^mterior provinces, and carries on a considerable 
/ restriction respecting the age of the parties is, tfoatlhe is mostly in the hands of Molwunmcdan. mer- 

| adopter shall be older than the adopted, and shall have ^l^^i^ftjdfcpopulation is probably not under eight thou- 
[ attained his majority, or his twenty-first yeay. In every eali f Mhd;' ,J |lfir^Sniee informs us that the Jews have the sole 
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privilege of thatching houses at Adowa, which, when rightly 
interpreted, may mean that they are the only persons who 
can do it well* 

The chief manufactures of Adowa are ooarse and fine 
cotton cloths, made both of native cotton from the low, lands 
op the ThcazzC and from cotton imported through Massowa 
oh the coast of the Red Sea. Mr. Salt mentions the follow- 
ing as the chief imports which pass through Adowa for the 
Gondar market: a smkll quantity of lead, block tin, copper, 
and gold foil ; small aiid cheap Persian carpets, raw silk 
from China, some velvets, French broad cloths, and coloured 
skins" from Egypt ; Venetian gloss ware and beads, and 
such other small commodities as in various ways happen to 
be taken to Jidda, the port of Mecca. The commodities 
which mostly pass through the hands of the Adowa mer- 
chants for export are ivory, gold, and slaves. A large part 
of the ivory comes from the province of Walkayt, which lies 
on Jhe Taeazzd, and from the low lands north of Shire, on 
the March river, which abound in elephants. The gold 
is collected in the interior, but as to the amount that 
passes through Adowa, Mr. Salt is unable to state it with 
accuracy i owing to this branch of commerce being carried 
on with great secrecy. He computes the slaves exported at 
about a thousand annually. (Salt's Abyssinia, p. 424, &c.) 
Mr. Bruce says that the word 4 Adowa' signifies * pass or 
passage, 1 which therefore, we presume, he means to assert 
is the correct interpretation of ‘Adowa’ in the Tigrc 
language. [See Abyssinia.] 

Al)l>XA Moschatellrna, is a little inconspicuous plant 
found in woods and groves in all parts of Europe. It is 
common in Charlton and Hampstead woods, near London, 
and in many ot her spots ill England. 

From a granular root, which when dry is white as snow, 
aviso, early every spring, a tew loaves about four or five inches 
high, divided into three principal divisions, each of which 
is also three-leaved, with every .lobe deeply cut into round- 
ish segments* The stem that supports the liowers lias two 
opposite leaves, like those of the root, only they have a short 
stalk, and consist of but three leaflets. The liowers have a 
musky smell, are pale green, and are collected in little round 
heads. Each one consists of a superior calyx of five lobes ; 
there are no petals ; the stamens are ten ; the styles five; 
and the ovarium contains five cells. This last changes to a 
succulent berry, having five compressed seeds. 

In English* tins is called moschalel: it is a pretty, in- 
teresting plant, much sought, after by the curious for the sake 
of it§ delicate, modest appearance. No known properties be- 
long to it: hut it is remarkable as the only European plant 
which can he compared to the celebrated ginseng of the 
Chinese, that potent root, which is fabled to possess the 
power of oven restoring youth to old age. 

A'DRIA, formerly H adria or Atria, an ancient city, 
situated between the mouths of the Po and the Adige, 
first belonging to the Etrusci, afterwards a confederate city 
of the Romans, and a nninieipium. It was a sea-port town, 
carried on an extensive trade on the Adriatic, and was a 
station lor the Roman licet under the emperors. After the 
fal l of the empire, the inundations of the Po and the Adige, in 
consequence of the neglect of the dykes and the mischief 
caused by the barbarians, rendered the country around 
marshy, $md uninhabitable. The alluvial soil in the course of 
ages gradually encroached upon the sea along this coast, and 
thus Adria became first joined to the main land, from which 
it w as previoulfy tjetached ; and the sea receding from it 
gradually more and more, the town is now fourteen miles 
inland The sarhc causes continuing to operate, the ground 
was raised hytlib alluvions many feet above the former level, 
so as gradually to cover the old forests. Adria, however, 
although in a state of decay, was never totally destroyed. 
In 430 it was subject to the Greek empire, having its own 
magistrates. It made part of the Exarchate of Ravenna, 
arid afterwards came with it under the dominion of the 
Roman See. In the ninth century we find it governed by 
it s o wn bishops, under the joint protection of the popes and 
tlm empevors. It afterwards formed part of the Mnrquisate 
of Esto and Ferrara, In the war between Hercules, Duke 
of Ferrara, and the Venetians, in 1482, Adria was besieged 
ami taken fey the latter, and then pillaged and burnt. The 
citizens wlto had escaped, having made their submission to 
the Venetian senate, were restored to their lands and houses, 
which they began to repair or rebuild. A fter the wafcpf the 
league of pumbrai, Adria was, by the peace of Bologna in 
1529, definitively given up to Venice. The new town nf 
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Adria by degrees wtfm out of the ruins of the old city * 
great part of which had been long hoihrp buried under the 
successive alluvions. Its remains lie to the south of the 
present town towards Ravegnano, where the old massive 
walls, and the ruins of an amphitheatre, of baths, aqueducts 
and mosaic pavements, and other Etruscan and Roman an* 
tiquities, are found many feet bolow the surface of the 
ground. There is an iuterestiitg collection of antiquities 
that have been dug up, in the house off Mr. Rocohi. The 
present town of Adria is crossed by the Castagnaro, a 
branch of the Adige; it has about 0600 inhabitants, ami 
is a bishop's sec, although, of fate* the bishops reside 
mostly at Rovigo, which is fifteen miles to the westward 
Of it. The territory of Adria borders on the Roman Lega- 
tion of Ferrara, the town itself being only three mdes 
north of the Po. Pliny the Elder speaks of the wines of 
Adria with praise ; the country still produces some tolerable 
wine, and the town trades in cattle, grain, silk, Max, fire- 
wood, leather, and earthenware. Under the ^npublic of 
Venice, Adria was annexed to the Doga do dr province of 
Venice proper, and was governed by a patrician with the 
title of Poilestii, having its own municipal councils and 
statutes, which were printed in 1707. It now forms part 
of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom under the crown of 
Austria. Luigi Groin, called also the ‘blind man of Arina/ 
a learned man of the sixteenth century, was a native of this 
town. Adria lies 30 miles &.S.W. of Venice, N. lat. 45° 3', 
E. long. 11" 1 

ADRIAN. [See Hadrian.] 

ADRI AN I., Pope, born at Rome, succeeded Stephen 
III. in 772. Like his predecessor, he had to struggle 
against the power of the Longobards, who had invaded the 
Exarchate and other provinces bestowed by Pepin, king of 
the Franks, on the Roman see. Devastating with tire and 
sword Sinigaglia, U rhino, and other cities, they advanced us 
far as Otricoli, on the Tiber, and threatened Rome with the 
same fate. Dosiderms, king of the Longobards, had taken 
under his protection the two sons of Carloxnan, tiro deceased 
brother of Charlemagne, and he wished Adrian to consecrate 
them as kings of the Franks, in opposition to their uncle, 
Adrian refused to do this ; and hence arose the hitler enmity 
of Desiderius. A drian applied to Charlemagne for assistance. 
The king of the Franks crossed the Alps by the way of Susa, 
defeated Desiderius, and overthrew the kingdom of the 
Longobards in Italy, in 774. Charlemagne then went to 
Rome, where he arrived on Easter eve, and was received 
by Adrian with great honours. They repaired together to the 
Basilica of St. Peter, where Adrian acknowledged Charles 
as king of Italy, and “ Patrician of Rome,” and the latter 
renewed the grant of the provinces bestowed on the Roman 
sec by Pepin. The temporal authority of the popes, how- 
ever, was far from being permanently established for a long 
time after ; and there are repeated letters from Adrian to 
Charles, complaining that Bologna, the Romagna, and 
even Sabina, had not been restored to the jurisdiction of 
St. Peter. Charlemagne paid another visit to Adrian at 
Romo in 787, when his son Pepin Was christened by the 
pope. In 78”, the seventh general council of the church 
was held at Niesca, in Bithynia, where Adrian sent his 
legates, and in which the worship of images was confirmed, 
and the iconoclasts were excommunicated. In 791, there 
was a dreadful inundation at Rome, caused by the over- 
flowing of the Tiber, and Adrian exerted himself in sup- 
plying with provisions the inhabitants, by means of boats, 
which plied to the various parts of the city. He also re- 
built the walls and towers of Rome, and was liberal to the 
poor. He died after a long pontificate of nearly twenty- 
four years, on Christinas -day, 795. Charlemagne was 
much grieved at the news of* his death, and wrote his epitaph 
in Latin verses, in which he affectionately calls him 
“ father." Adrian was a man of talent and dexterity; lie 
succeeded in gaining and preserving the friendship of flic 
greatest sovereign of his time, and he used liis influence 
for the security and prosmjjity of the people of Rome, ant 
its duchy or territory, without at the same time neglecting 
the temporal interests of ms see. Under him Rome began 
to breathe again alter the continual alarms caused by the 
Longobards, the last of the barbarian invaders of the 
Western Empire. — [See Anastasius in Muratori's Rerum 
Italic arum Scrmtores, tom. iii.] 

ADRIAN II., born at Rome, succeeded Nicholas I. in the 
papal chair, in 867. He had been married, and had a daughter 
by Iris wife Stephanie., from Whom he afterwards separated 
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fa order Ip live in celibacy. After his clocticm, his wife 
and d&ughtef continued to live at Rome in a separate house, 
when an on'priri&jdiBd man, called Eleutherius, carried off 
the/giri byVKfiettoe, and on the |x>ntitt* retaking his child, 
th«^ tavishor farced his way into the house and murdered 
both mother and daughter. For this crime he was tried 
and sentenced t.0 death by the imperial commissioners, 
who still exercised the high judicature at Rome. During 
the pontificated Adrian, the emperor Ludovirftts IL was in 
Southern Italy, warring against the Saracens* who had in- 
vaded part of Calabria and Puglia ; he defeated them and 
took tine town of Rari, in 671. It was also .during Adrian s 
pontificate, that Photius, patriarch of (.Constantinople, with- 
drew from the Church of Rome, from wlgcli time the schism 
between the Greek and Latin nhurch’es dates, which con- 
tinues to this day. Adrian fed in 872, and was suc- 
ceeded by John VIII. 

ADRIAN III., bom at Romo, succeeded M annus in 
SSL and died the Mlowing year on his journey to attend 
the imperial diet at Worms, after a pontificate of only 
fifteen months. 

ADRIAN IV., an Englishman, whose name was Nicho- 
las llreakspeare, succeeded A nast asius IV. in 1 1 5 4. He had 
been a monk, and was made bishop of Albano by Eugenius 
III., who sent him as his legate, or apostle, as it was then 
called, to Denmark and Norway. On his return he was 
elected pope much against his inclination. Rome was then 
in a Very disturbed state. Arualdo of Brescia, a monk and 
a disciple of Abelard, had begun to preach a reform in 
the church ns early o-s 1139, but being driven out of 
Rome by Pope Innocent II., had taken refuge at Zurich. 
In 1113, however, he was recalled by the Roman peo- 
ple, who had revolted against Innocent, and had pro- 
claimed a Roman republic, which Amaldo contributed to 
constitute, The new government consisted of a senate of 
fifty-six members, who were annually chosen by an elec- 
toral body composed of delegates, ten from each of the 
thirteen districts of the city. This Vonstitution lasted about 
fifty yours. Amaldo, who was an eloquent man, strongly 
condemned the temporalities of the church, and wished 
to restrict the pope’s office to mere spiritual matters. Al- 
though he preached no dogma in opposition to the canons, 
he was condemned bv the second council of Lateran, his 
opinions being styled political heresy. Arnnldo partook 
largely of the newly revived classical fanaticism of those 
times, which mistook recollections for realities ; and lie seri- 
ously maintained that Rome ought to be, and would again 
become, the mistress of the world. Several successive popes, 
Celostin 11. . Lucius II., and Eugenius HI. kept up a sort of 
desultory struggle against this popular reformer. Lucius in 
an affray was pelted with stones, and died of the injury re- 
ceived. His successor, Eugenius, was obliged to leave 
Rome and retire into Sabina. During the confusion that 
prevailed in the city, the populace plundered and afterwards 
pulled down tho houses of many nobles, cardinals, and citi- 
zens, and committed other acts of violence. Adrian IV., 
after his election, placed Rome under interdict on account of 
these disorders, and caused all religious services to cease; 
which measure led the citizens to banish Amaldo, who took 
refuge with some barofift of Campania : and Adrian then 
came to reside in the Lateran palace. Frederic of Ilohen- 
stauffen, known in Italian history by the name of Bar- 
barossft, had lately been elected emperor by the German 
Diet, and was on his Way to Rome to be crowned. The 
pope s legates met him on the road, and among other re- 
monstrances, requested that the heretic Amaldo should be 
given up by the Viscount of Campania, in order to be tried. 
Frederic assented to this, and issued orders in consequence ; 
others say that Cardinal Gerard took Amaldo prisoner, after 
an obstinate resistance. Ho was brought to Rome, and 
delivered to the prefect of the city, by whose sentence he was 
hanged, his body burnt, and the ashes scattered to the winds, 
in the year U53. Meantime Frederic approached Rome 
with his array, and Adrian went to meet him near Sntri, 
where, on the latter dismounting*, frederic refused, to hold 
his stirrup, a ceremony on whieh^ttie popes always insisted, 
as a murk of respect for their spiritual supremacy. The 
pope, on his side, refused to salute the emperor with the 
“ km of peace," upon which the cardinals were terrified and 
ran away fo Ciuita Castdlana. The question of the cere- 
monial was debated for two da$sr, When Frederic, having 
ascertained that such had been the practice with his prede* 
cessors, agreed to conform to it. They met, therefore, again 


at Nepi* and Frederic having held the stirrup, Adrian 
gave him the osculum pm is* and both proceeded toward* 
Rome. The senate and Roman people had on their part 
sent orators to Frederic, offering him, with their allegiance, 
the imperial crown, but demanding at the same time five 
thousand lbs. of silver for the expenses of the coronation, 
and that tho temporal governftmftt #f the^city should be left 
to them, to the exclusion of the ^bp& F^ferio answered, 
that he came to give «nd not to t^iv© la*s* an4' ,; Witlivhie 
army he took possession of the Leonino city oft the north 
bank of the Tiber, and of St P6tetf> churoh, where lie was 
crowned by the pope on the following day. The Romany 
however, took no part in the cerefhony, bdt after having held 
a council in the Capitol, Sallied out and attack ed the German 
soldiers unawares. A general battle took place, and con 
tinned with groat slaughter on both aides, till night separated 
the combatants, The city continuing in a disturbed state* both 
the pope and emperor withdrew to Tivoli, whence Fredericjje- 
turned towards Lombardy. Adrian went afterwards to Bene- 
ven to, where he made peace with William I.» king of Sicily, 
whom ho had excommunicated ; and upon their reconciliation 
he agreed to give him the investiture of Sicily, Calabria, and 
Apulia, in 1 1 56, on condition of the latter paying a yearly tri- 
bute to the see of Rome. The pope returned loaded with 
rich presents of silks, gold, and silver/ dud passing through 
Rome, went to reside at Orvieto, wfijcji was subject to the 
Roman see. Frederic now complained Unit the pope had vio- 
lated his faith, by receiving ambassadors and entering into 
treaties with the kingof Sicily and the Greek emperor, without 
his participation. He also resented the pretensions of the pope 
and his legates, who seemed to assume that the imperial 
crown was granted as a benefidum , or tee of the see of 
Rome. . Adrian, on his part, complained of the exactions of 
the imperial commissioners who wore sent to administer 
justice at Rome without Ids participation ; he maintained 
that the patrimony of the church should be exempt from 
paying/or/m/m, or feudal tribute to the emperor ; and, lastly, 
he claimed the restitution of the lands and revenues of 
Countess Matilda, of the duchy of Spoleti, and even of 
Corsica and Sardinia. Thus arose that spirit of bitter hosti- 
lity between the popes and the house of Hohcnstuuffen, 
which lasted until the utter extinction of the latter. But 
the seeds only were sown in Adrian's time. He died in the 
beginning of September, 1159, in the town of Anagni, and 
was succeeded by Alexander III. From the above sketch 
it may be seen that Adrian IV. stretched the papal prero- 
gatives as far as any of his predecessors had done, Gregory 
VII. not excepted. [See Floury, Histoire Ecdmustoqu-e, 
and Raumer, Geschicme tier Hohemiauffm und Hirer ZeUi] 

ADRIAN V., a Genoese, succeeded Innocent in 1276, 
and died five weeks after his election. He was succeeded 
by John XX. 

ADRIAN VI., born at Utrecht in the Netherlands, of 
an obscure family, advanced .himself by his talents to the 
post of vice-chancellor of the University of Louvain. The 
Emperor Maximilian chose him as preceptor to his grandson, 
afterwards Charles V. Ferdinand of Spain gave him the 
bishopric of Tortosa. After Ferdinand's death he was co- 
regent of Spain with Cardinal Ximencs. He was elected 
pope in 1522, after the death of LeoX., chietiy through the 
influence of Charles V. whose authority was then spreading 
over Italy. Adrian was a virtuous and austere clergyman ; 
lie endeavoured to reform the numerous abuses of the court 
and clergy of Rome; he practised a severe economy, and lived 
frugally. By so doing he displeased the Romans, who had 
been accustomed to the luxury and prodigality of Leo : and 
when be died, in September, 1323, after a short pontificate, 
the people could not conceal their joy. They styled his phy- 
sician ‘the saviour of his country.’ He was succeeded by 
Clement VII. Adrian appears to have been an honest, 
conscientious man, Who fell upon evil times, and was unequal 
to the difficulties which ho bad to encounter. He was de- 
sirous of maintaining peace, and of stopping, if possible, 
the schism of the Lutherans by reforming the churoh, but 
ho did not live long enough to effect any thing essential. 
Burmann published his life at Utrecht, in 1727. 

ADRIANO PLE, called Edreneh by the Turks, tho 
second city in European Turkey, is in the province of 
Romania or llumelia, and on tho river Maritza, the ancient 
Hebrew, which is here joined by the Teonjo and the Arda, 
N. lat. 41- 44 f v E. long. 26° 34 ; , and 135 miles N. W. of Con- 
stantinople. It takes its name fem tho Roman Emperor 
Adrian (propOriy written Hadrian) who reetored^nd embel 
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Halied it, as be did so many other cities of Ins dominions. 
Adrianople ‘rises gently on the side of a small hill from the 
banks of the Hebrns and Tunsa,* [Chishull,] and is about 
five miles in circumference. When Chishull passed through 
this city (in 1701) it was the occasional residence of the sul- 
tan, whose seraglio stood on a low ground near the con- 
tinence of the Maritza and Tunja, embosomed in trees : it is 
now in a state of dilapidation. The streets of the town are 
narrow and irregular, hut it is well provided with mosques, 
forty in number, and with batlis. The number of inhabitants 
is 130,000, of whom 30,000 are Greeks. Mr. Alexander, a 
recent traveller, thinks there may be only 100,000. One of 
the mosques, that of Sultan Mourad I., was once a Chris- 
tian church, and another has a groat quantity of porphyry 
in its construction; but the great; boast of the town is 
the mosque of Selim II., built chiefly of materials brought 
from the ruins of Famagusta, in Cyprus. It .consists of one 
grept. apartment like a theatre, terminating in a cupola, and 
has four regular minarets, to the highest balcony of which 
there is an ascent by 244 steps, or, according to other ac- 
counts, 380. But one of the most important constructions 
of Adrianople is the bazaar of Ali Pacha, near the mosque of 
Sultan Selim : Chishull says, ‘ the aharshties are two long 
and fair porticos, walled with brick or stone on each side, 
and securely arched over head so as to resist fire. The 
shorter of these adjoins Sultan Selim, and is appropriated to 
the shoemakers: but the other, being about. 400 paces long 
and 0 broad, is filled with shops of various trades.' Cliisnull 
mentions also a madhouse, kept very neat and clean, but the 
unfortunate inmates were fastened close to the ground by an 
iron chain round their necks. A large aqueduct supplies 
the baths, mosques, and fountains with water. Many traces 
of Roman building may be seen at Adrianople ; and several 
inscriptions have been lately discovered, as well as the trunk 
of a colossal statue about 12 feet high. The river Maritza, 
being navigable as far as Adrianople for small craft, contri- 
butes to the commercial prosperity of the town. The port 
is Enos, which retains its ancient name, and stands on one 
side of the bay, into which the Hebrns flows. The 
manufactures of Adrianople are silk, woollen, and cotton 
stulfs ; it has also establishments for dveing, and distilling 
rose-water and other perfumes, and for tanning leather. 
A mong its chief exports are fine wool, leather, wax, &c. 
Chishull remarked in his time, ‘that about Adrianople 
grows an excellent red wine.' In the campaign of 1829, 
when the Russians invaded Turkey and crossed the Danube 
and the Balkan, they advanced under General Diebitsch as 
far as Adrianople, when peace was concluded in September 
1829 . [See Balbi, Abrcge de Geographic , 1833. Also, 
Ersch and Gruber.! 

ADRIAN'S WALL. [See Roman Wall.] 

ADRIATIC SEA, Iladria, or more commonly called by 
Latin writers the Upper Sea, ( mare super um ,) was the 
ancient, name of the Gulf of Venice. The term Adriatic 
(or Atriatic, which Pliny says was the earlier form of the 
name) was derived from the city Adria [see Adria.] 
The name Adria is used by Herodotus, hut he seems to 
apply it perhaps rather to the country on the coasts of this 
gulf. The Adriatic Sea is called by Greek writers the 
Ionian Bay or Gulf, forming part of the Ionian Sea ; but 
whence the epithet Ionian was derived, there is no satis- 
factory account. 

Horace makes the H adria wash the Calabrian coast, and 
Thucydides says (I. 24,) that Epidamnus, now Durazzo, 
lies on your right as you sail into the Ionian Gulf. Accord- 
ing to this, the Adriatic and Ionian Sea would appear to he 
co-extensive, at, least towards the north. 

The following is Strabo's account (Casaub. Ed. p. 3 Hi.) — - 
‘ After Apollonia come Ball i ace and Oreon, and its port 
Panor mus, and the Ceraunian mountains (now Cape Lin- 
guotta), which arc the commencement, of the Ionian Gulf 
and the Adriatic. The mouth or strait indeed belongs to 
both, hut the Ionian is the name of the first part of this sea, 
and the Adriatic of the inner part up tc) its recess ; and now 
it is the name even of the whole sea.’ 

ADULA'RIA is the name given by mineralogists to the 
ornamental stone called by lapidaries moonstone, on account 
of the play of light exhibited by the arrangement of its 
crystalline structure. The term is derived from Mount 
Adula, in the country of the Grisotis, in Switzerland. It 
is a very pure limpid variety of the common mineral, 
felspar, and is composed of *64 per cent, of silica, 20 of alu- 
mirie, 2 of lime, and 14 of potash, according to the analysis 
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of vauquolin. It is found abundantly on the Alps* and on 
Mount St. Gothurd ; but the best are from Ceylon, and a 
very fine specimen has been sold for as much as 30/. 

ADU'LE corresponds to the modem Zulla, on the west 
coast of the Red Sea [see Abyssinia]. Zulla is in the re- 
cess of a small bay, named Annesley's Bay, and in N.lat. 15° 
35'. It is a matter of some curiosity to determine with preci- 
sion what spot corresponds to the Adule of Cosmas, who was 
a merchant of the sixth century of the Christian era, and has 
preserved in his book, entitled Christian Topography, a copy 
of a Greek inscription which he found at this plu.cn. Adule 
at this period was the port of Axurn, where merchants 
traded for ivory and slaves, just as they now do at Mas sow a, 
on the same coast— so little arc things changed, in many 
parts of the world, after the lapse of centuries. When 
Mr. Salt was in Abyssinia he was prevented from visiting 
Zulla; a friend of bis who went there was also prevented 
by the jealousy of the natives from visiting the remains. 
All however agreed in saying that there were remains at 
this place. The name Zulla isaometimes pronounced Thulla, 
and Adule may readily be admitted to correspond so tar as 
to strengthen the probability of their both designating the 
same place. Mr. Salt adds, that, some of the natives pro- 
nounced the name Azoole, which is clearly the same as 
Adule. D' Am file, in his map of the Red Sea, places Adule 
at Arkeoko on the same coast,, and about 22' farther north 
than Zulla. The inscription was found, according to Cosmas, 
partly oil a throne of white marble, and also on a tablet 
which stood behind the chair, and, as far as we can collect, 
was a different kind of stone. Till Mr. Salt discovered the 
inscription at Ax mo, and compared it with the latter part .o* 
the inscription of Adule. it had been supposed that the entire 
inscription on the latter monument referred to one and the 
same personage, whereas it is now pretty certain that Cosmas 
lias made two inscriptions into one, and caused no little diffi- 
culty to the learned world. These inscriptions are really 
curious, considering the place where they were found ami 
the language in which they are written : they may ho seen 
in Montfaucon's Collect io Novo Patrum, Paris, 1700, folio, 
vol. ii„ p. 141, in Fahricius' Bibliotheca Grieca tom. ii., and 
Chishull' s Antiqui fates Asiatics. \ 

The first part of the inscription refers to the third Ptolemy, 
called Euorgetes or the good doer , King of Egypt, who, 
according to the testimony of the stone, was supplied 'with 
elephants from the Troglodyte and the Ethiopians, which 
his father (Ptolemy II.) and himself first hunted in these 
regions, and having taken down to Egypt, adapted to the 
use of war.’ This Ptolemy reigned from n.e. 247 to 222. 
The second part of the inscription is in the first person (the 
first part being in the third), and appears to record the 
triumphs of some Ethiopian king, whose name does not 
appear, over many of the people of Ethiopia, and us far as 
the borders of Egypt. This passage alone is sufficient to 
show that the second part, of the inscription cannot refer to 
the same person as the first part ; for Ptolemy's conquests 
extended from Egypt to Ethiopia, and not from Ethiopia to 
Egypt. The second part, commemorates also the conquests 
of this Ethiopian king over some of the nations of Arabia ; 
and we find (which tends to confirm the general accuracy of 
the fads) that several names are mentioned which wc can still 
recognize in Africa. Among others, the stone speaks of the 
Semena* or Samel ic, the people of Samen (see Abyssinia], 
‘ a nation dwelling beyond the Nile, in mountains difficult 
of access, and snow-covered, wherein all through the yen r 
there is ice and very deep snow, so that a man will siuk up 
to the knees — these, having crossed the river (says the 
Ethiopian king), I subdued.’ The mountains are clearly the 
Samen, and the river is the Tacazz6. [See Clinton’s Fasti* 
part ii., p. 382.] 

ADULT-SCHOOLS are establishments for instructing 
in reading and other branches of knowledge those persons 
who have not been educated in their youth. They are de- 
signed to meet the wishes of people who are no longer con- 
tented to remain uninstructcd, and who do not think that 
the privation of an early education should necessarily entail 
upon them the evil of perpetual ignorance. 

It has generally been found that those who are desirous 
of acquiring knowledge, and of attaining to a higher state of 
mental improvement, will better understand and practise, 
the duties of the social system. The results of actual ex- 
perience on an extended scalo have shown the advantages 
of adult-schools to be even greater than could have been 
anticipated. They have uniformly worked good, by improv- 
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ing the intellectual and moral conditibn of persons under 
their influence. 

The first school avowedly established for the purpose of 
instructing adults was formed in 1811, through the exertions 
of the Rev. T. Charlps, a clergyman in Merionethshire. 
Some grown-up persons had previously attended his parish 
Sunday- school, but they showed a disinclination to learn with 
children, and this circumstance led to the adoption of more 
extended views for their benefit. Considerable success both 
in the number and progress of the pupils, and their improved 
conduct and character, caused the establishment of other 
adult-schools throughout Wales. 

About- the same time, and without any' concert or con- 
nexion with the schools in Wales, a school was established 
at Bristol through the instrumentality of W. Smith. This 
person, * who collected the learners, engaged the? teachers, and 
opened the two first schools in England for instructing adults 
exclusively, in borrowed rooms, and with borrowed books*,’ 
was the door-keeper to a dissenting chapel. He devoted 
three out of eighteen shillings, his weekly earnings, to defray 
the expense of giving to his brethren the means of studying 
the Scriptures, and of obtaining knowledge from other 
sources. A short time after these first efforts were made, 
a society was formed for the furtherance of his benevolent 
views. In the first report of this society, dated April, 1813, 
it was stated, that 222 men and 231 women were already 
receiving education. Adult-schools were soon afterwards 
established in different parts of the kingdom, at Uxbridge, 
Norwich, Ipswich, Sheffield, Salisbury, Plymouth, and other 
places. 

These institutions are in general conducted in an excel- 
lent spirit. The different committees for their manage- 
ment are usually composed of individuals of various religious 
persuasions. No party feelings are sought to be instilled — 
no particulai creeds are authoritatively imposed ; but means 
are offered to the persons who attend for inquiring and judg- 
ing for themselves, and their minds are left perfectly un- 
biassed. 

It has been found that many of the uneducated are un- 
willing to attend the public schools, in consequence of a dis- 
like to expose their ignorance. To meet this difficulty, the 
plan of private schools lias been adopted in Bristol and else- 
where. A few individuals living near to each other meet 
at their own dwellings, or at some more suitable place, where 
t hey are instructed by their benevolent teachers. Wc have j 
had an opportunity of knowing how much pleasure and 
profit has been gained from this mode of instruction in a 
school at Bath now conducted by a few ladies, who, on stated 
evenings in the week, (hi vote two or three hours to teaching 
some of the uneducated of their own sex. A poor widow 
woman, sixty-six years of age, distressed in mind and body, 
earning a precarious subsistence and wholly ignorant even of' 
the rudiments of reading, commenced attendance on this 
school three years ago ; in a few months she learned to j 
read, and is now unable adequately to express her sense of 
the happiness she derives from this acquisition. This is not, 
however, a solitary instance where a person has acquired the 
difficult art. of reading in old age. Many verging on the 
grave have gladly availed themselves, in the last few months 
of their existence, of the means afforded them of reading 
for themselves the hopes and promises holdout hv the Scrip- 
tures. In a few years, perhaps, by a system of mutual 
instruction, these adult-schools may be made the means of 
continuing the education begun in youth ; for there will, it 
is hoped, soon be but a small number of adults who will 
not have acquired the art of reading in their childhood. 
Scarcely twenty years back (1814), it was reckoned that 
England alone contained 1,200,000 adults who could not 
read. In the first annual report of the society in Edinburgh 
lor the support of Gaelic schools, it, is stated that 30(1,000 
persons in the Highlands and islands of Scotland could not 
read either Gaelic or English ; and that in the islands, 
among a population of 14,056, only 1836 could read. We 
are enabled to add the following particulars respecting an 
experiment in adult education tried with success by Dr. 
Johnstone, at Edgbaston Hall; near Birmingham. This 
school was established about 1815 ; and the only expense in- 
curred by the individual with whom the plan originated, is 
that of providing a room once a week, with fire and candle. 
There are now forty members — more than half the labouring 
population of the parish — of. all ages from eighteen to 
severity. The teaching is confined to reading and writing ; 
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but there is a prosperous and well-conducted benefit society 
connected with the institution. The management of the 
school and the benefit society is in the hands «r the men 
themselves. This point lias always been a great object with 
the founder of the school. The men teach each other; and 
the affairs of the benefit society are directed by a committee 
chosen by the members generally. The school assemble 
once a week, on Sunday evening** for two hours; but the 
men often go on with their lessons at home in the week 
daty a. It is found that a man who is quite ignorant of read- 
ing will generally acquire sufficient knowledge to enable him 
to read with pleasure to himsejf in the course of sit months. 
It may appear somewhat strange that the men are fonder of 
writing than of reading, In truth, they show wonderful 
perseverance in plodding through endless copies, from the 
large text down to the small hand. In many instances the 
members of the school have been able to turn their acquire- 
ments, small they are, to very good account. A man 
who has had the office of standing overseer of Edgbaston 
parish for seven years, was qualified in the adult school. 
When he entered it he could neither read nor write. The 
moral effect of the school has been most satisfactory. A 
man who has been a leading member for several years, was 
an habitual tippler before he entered the school; he is now 
always sober. Though the school has been in existence for 
seventeen years, there have been only three or four cases of 
members applying for parish relief during the whole time ; 
and those cases happened in the first period of its establish- 
ment. One member has been even reclaimed from pau- 
perism. He was formerly a constant burden on the parish ; 
he is now, however, quite independent of assistance, and 
has lately opened a hucksters shop. 

Adult-schools have likewise been established at Philadel- 
phia find New York. In the latter city there is one opened 
for adults among the black inhabitants. 

ADULTERY is the offence of incontinence between 
two married persons, or between two persons, one of whom is 
married. In the latter case it is called single, in the former, 
double adultery. 

This crime was punished by the Jewish law with death ; 
but it must be remembered that the kind of adultery which 
by the Mosaic law constituted a capital crime, was not every 
violation of chastity of which a married person, whether hus- 
band or wife, may be guilty ; but only the sexual connexion 
of a wife with any other man than her husband. This dis- 
tinction was analogous to the whole system of the Jewish 
marriage-law ; by which the husband and wile had not an 
equal right to restrain each other from infidelity ; for tho 
former might marry other wives, or take concubines and 
slaves to his bed, without giving his first wife a legal right 
to complain of any infringement of luir matrimonial rights. 
The punishment, however, of incontinence in a married 
woman with a stranger was, by the Levitieal law, death by 
stoning, both in the case of the stranger and the adulteress. 
(Levit. xx. 1 0, and Mich a e Us ' Mosaisches Rerht.) By the 
Athenian law, the husband might kill the adulterer, if lie 
detected him in the act of dishonouring him (Lysias's 
Oration on the Death of Eratosthenes). Under such cir- 
cumstances, the Code Napoleon expressly authorizes the 
husband to kill both the offenders. 

The Roman law corresponds with the Hebrew law respect- 
ing the distinction between the infidelity of the husband and 
the wife. The civilians define adultery to bo the violation of 
another man's bed ( violatio tori alieni ) ; so that it appears 
from the definition itself, that the infidelity of the husband 
could not constitute the offence. The more ancient laws of 
Rome, which were extremely severe against the offence of the 
wife, were silent as to that of the husband. By an old law, an 
adulteress was to be slain by her husband and his relations 
( adulterii convictam vir et cognati uti valent, necayito). At 
a later period, by the Lex Julia, adultery in the wife was 
punishable by her banishment or transportation into some 
remote island; she also forfeited- half her dowry and a third 
part of her goods ; and the adulterer forfeited half his goods 
to the public use. But although by the Julian law adul- 
tery was not punishable with death by a legal sentence, the 
father of the adulteress was permitted to kill bot h her and 
her paramour ; and in some Cases, the husband had the 
same power. In the reign of Constantine, adultery in the 
wife became, by the Roman law, a capital offence ; and 
continued to be so until the time of Justinian, who intro- 
duced some mitigation of the punishment. 

By the canonical law, however, which is now mote or less 
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interwoven into the municipal laws of most Christian coun- 
tries. adultery is defined to be the violation of conjugal 
fidelity ; and, consequently, the ineontinency of the wife and 
husband stand upon the same foundation. Hence arises 
the distinction above alluded to between a single and double 
adultery. 

Double and single adultery arc punishable with various 
degree# of severity in most, of the countries of modern 
Europe; but it is believed that in none of them, at the 
present du v, is either of these offences capital. * 

There are some faint traces of the punishment of adultery 
as a crime in very early periods of the history of English 
law. Lord Coke says, that in ancient times it was within 
the jurisdiction of the sheriffs' tourns and courts-leet, and 
was punished by fine and imprisonment (3 Inst. 300) t but 
at the present day, adultery is not the subject of a criminal 
prosecution ; and in the temporal courts, this offence is ex- 
clusively confined to the cognizance of the '.Ecclesiastical 
Court.* according to the rules of the canon law. Instances 
of criminal prosecutions in the spiritual courts for adultery 
aro extremely rare ; and if instituted to the conviction of 
the parties, the iniiictkm of a slight fine or penance ‘ for the 
benefit of the offender's soul * (in salutem animat ), as it was 
termed, would be the only result. In the year 1004 (3 
James I.) a bill was brought into parliament. ‘ for the better 
repressing the detestable crime of adultery. ‘ This bill 
wont through a committee in the House of Lords; but, 
Upon being reported, it was suggested to the House that 
the object contemplated by the measure was the private 
interest; of some individuals, and not the public good; 
whereupon the bill was dropped. [See Pari . History* vol.v. 
p. 88.] During the Commonwealth, adultery, in either 
sex, was made a capital felony [see Scobel's Acts, part ii. 
p. 121] ; but at. the Restoration, this law was discontinued. 

Adultery, however, comes under the cognizance of the 
temporal courts in England as a private injury to the hus- 
band, though not as a public wrong. Thus a man may 
maintain an action against the seducer of his wife, in which 
lie may recover damages as a compensation for the loss of 
her services and affections in consequence of the adultery. 
For the particular rules and limitations by which this action 
is governed, see Selwyn's Nm Prius . title ‘Adultery.’— 
[See Divorce.] 

ADVENT, literally, the approach or coming, is the space 
of four weeks preceding Christmas, appointed in the English 
and other Christian churches to be kept holy in celebration 
of the approach of our Saviour's nativity or manifestation. 
Ancient ly, the season of Advent consisted of six weeks, and, 
commencing therefore about Martinmas, used to be called 
the Sanrti Martini Quadragesima, or the Forty Days' .Lent, 
of St. Martin. It h still of this duration in the Greek 
church. The first Sunday in Advent:, commonly called 
Advent Sunday, is now the Sunday, whether before or after, 
which falls nearest, to St. Andrew's day (the 30th of Novem- 
ber). Marriages are not allowed to be solemnized from the 
commencement of Advent, to the end of the octaves of Epi - 
phany, that is the 14th of January, except by special 
license. 

ADVENTURE BAY, is situated on the south-east coast, 
of New Holland, in latitude 43° 21 1 south, and longitude 
147° 2 ( J r east. Tins bay was first discovered by Captain 
Fumeaux in 1773, and was named by him after the ship 
which he commanded, and which formed part of the ex- 
pedition under the orders of Captain Cook. The anchoring 
ground is good and well sheltered, and the neighbouring 
shore furnishes abundance of wood and water which are easily 
procured. At the head of the bay is a beautiful sandy 
beach, two miles long, formed by particles continually washed 
by the sea front a very fine white sand stone that bounds the 
shore. Behind thus .beach is a level plain, containing a lake 
with brackish water, where abundance of bream and trout 
are found. The shores of the bay in other parts, are hilly, 
and the whole district, is very thickly wooded, presenting to 
view in every direction, a perfect forest of tall trees, with 
thickets of shrubs beneath, which render it almost impass- 
able. The soil is not, deep but rich, consisting of black, 
vegetate mould. No considerable stream has been dsteeb- 
vered in the -neighbourhood of tho bay. Severer small 
rivulets trickle between the hills, and uniting together form 
brooks. Tte> spot is occasionally visited by some of the 
wandering aferigihes of the island, who never remain long 
in one plafo, but move about in quest of food, having not 
yet adopted the «rt» of cultivation or of domesticating 


animals. The animal principally found in these wilds i* the 
kangaroo, in hunting which the natives show considerable 
activity. Brown hawks, crows, paroquets, pigeons, and a 
variety of small birds, frequent the woods, which are also in* 
tested by large black snakes and lizards. Insects are very 
numerous and troublesome ; among t&e aro musquitoes and 
a large black ant, the pain of whose bite is intolerable for 
a short time. The bay is visited periodically by an abun- 
dance of fish of various kinds. Adventure Bay was visited 
by Captain Cook in 1777, and subsequently (in 1 788 and 
1 7 92) bv Captain Bligh, for the purpose of obtaining wood 
and water (see Cook's Third Voyage, vol. i., p. 93 — 117 . 
Flinders Voyage , vol. i., introduction.: Bligh' $ Voyage to 
the South Seas, p. 45 — 54. Voyage D' Entrecasteami, redige 
par M. de Rossel, tom. i., p. 48. 

ADVENTURE, BILL OF, is a writing signed by a 
merchant, stating that the property of goods shipped in bis 
name belongs to another, the adventure or chance of which 
the person so named is to stand, with a covenant from the 
merchant: to account to him for the produce. In commerce, 
an adventure is defined a speculation in goods sent abroad 
under the care of a supercargo, to dispose of to the host ad- 
vantage for the benefit of lvis employers. 

ADVERB, in grammar, the name given to a class of 
words employed with verbs, adjectives, & c., for the purpose 
of qualifying their meaning, just as the adjective itself 
is attached to substantives. In the English language 
a very large majority of adverbs are .distinguished by the 
termination ly, which in the Anglo-Saxon has the fuller 
form lice, and in German, lick. Our own language pos- 
sesses the same suffix in the form like , as godlike, gentle - 
manlike. These, however, and many other words in ly are 
adjectives, as manly , ugly ; and it; is difficult- to draw the 
line between these two classes, many words, especially in 
the older writers, being used indifferently for both [see Ad- 
jective], The word to which the adverbial suffix ly is 
added is generally an adjective, but occasionally the adjec- 
tive has become obsolete in the present form of our language, 
and must, be sought, in the Anglo-Saxon. Thus early is de- 
rived from the Anglo- Saxon aer, which indeed still appears 
in the now poetical forms ere, and the superlative erst. 
But though the termination /// is derived from the Teutonic 
perl ion of our langua ge, it. has been applied most freely to 
adjectives of Latin origin, as publicly , privately; and with 
these may be classed tho adverbs from adjectives in hie, as 
horribly, agreeably , in which the liquid belongs at once to 
the adjective and the sulfix. An important class of adverbs 
are formed by prefixing the old Saxon proposition an or on 
to nouns, in which a careless pronunciation afterwards left 
nothing hut flic vowel a, as on foie, now afoot. Lastly, we 
have an interesting though ludicrous formation depending 
upon alliteration, heller- shatter, hurry-skurry, pell-mell , 
higgledy-piggledy, &c. The same love of alliteration, which 
is said to have formed an important element in Anglo- 
Saxon versification, has also given rise to some adjectives 
and substantives, as hum-dram , slip- shy), tip-tayi, tittle-tat- 
tle, hurly-burly . 

ADVERTISEMENT-. In the English, Scotch, and 
Irish newspapers, and other periodical works, there are 
annually published more than a million of announcements, 
which, whatever be their peculiar character, are known by 
the general name — Advertisement. Each of these Adver- 
tisements now pays a duty of 6d. ; and the gross produce 
of the tax is about 170,000/. The charge for an A dvertise- 
ment necessarily depends upon its length, and most, news- 
papers have a scale per line. The price of* the shortest 
advertisement, and the increasing price according to length, 
are regulated, or ought to be, by the number circulated of tho 
work in which it is printed. Advertisements, generally, 
Supply a fund by which newspapers are supported ; for, in 
most cases, the price at which the newspaper is sold is in- 
sufficient to pay the cost of the stain]), the paper, the print- 
ing, and the expenses of management. Many newspapers 
have greatly enlarged their size of late years, to allow of the 
insertion of a large number of Advertisements. Thus one 
copy of tlrn Times in the whole of tho year 1831 contained 
4*588 square (bet, while one copy of the Star contained only 
2,882 square feel; the Times 1 b a great advertising paper, 
and the profits of Advertisements allow the proprietors to 
make their paper nearly twice as large as the Star, -although 
the price is the same. In the greater number of Advertise- 
ments the duty of 3 a\ fit/, constitutes a tux of 100 per cent, 
upon the price received for their own benefit by the proprie- 
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t m of awwspape* and there is no doubt that if the tax 
were materially reduced, the number of Advertisements 
would be greatly increased. The increase would, however, 
demand greater attention to classification; and particular 
publications would, probably, adapt themselves to particular 
classes of Advertisements. If it were not so, the increase 
would have an injurious operation upon the efficiency of 
Advertising as a means of commercial information. The 
first English Advertisement which can be found, is in the 
‘‘ Impartial Intelligencer,’ ’ Ibr 1649, and relates to stolen 
horses. In the few papers published from the time of the 
Restoration to the imposition of the Stamp Duty, in 1712, 
the price of a short Advertisement appears seldom to have 
exceeded a shilling, and to have been sometimes as low as 
sixpence. [Noo Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, vol. iv.] 

ADVICE, in its legal signification, has reference only to 
bills of exchange. The propriety of inserting the words* as 
per advice,* depends on the question whether or not the per- 
son on whom tho bill is drawn, is to expect further directions 
from the drawer. Rills are sometimes made payable ‘ as 
per advice;' at other times ‘ without further advice;' and 
generally without any of these words. In the former case 
tho drawer may not, in the latter he may, pay before he has 
received advice. 

Advice , in commercial language, means information given 
by one merchant or banker to another by letter, in which the 
party to whom it is addressed is informed of tho bills or 
drafts which have been drawn upon him, with the particulars 
of date, &c., to whom payable,, &c\, and whore. 

ADVOCATE, from the Latin advorarc, to call in aid. 
Among the ancient Romans, an advocate was a person 
skilled in the laws. The origin of advocates in Rome was 
derived from an early institution, by which every head of a 
patrician house had a number ol‘ dependants, who looked up 
to him as a protector, and in return owed him certain 
obligations. This law established the relation of advo- 
cate, or patron, and client. As it was one of the principal 
and most ordinary duties of the patron to explain the law to 
his client, and to assist him in his lawsuits, the relation 
was gradually contracted to this extent:. 

In early periods of the Roman republic, the profession of 
an advocate was held in high estimation. It was then the 
practice of advocates to plead gratuitously : those who aspired 
to honours and offices in the state taking this course to render 
themselves distinguished amongst the people. As the sirn* 
plicity of ancient manners gradually disappeared, the services : 
of Roman advocates became venal. At first it appears that 
presents of various kinds were given as voluntary acknow- 
ledgments of the gratitude of clients for services rendered. 
These payments, however, gradually assumed the character 
of debts; and at; length became a kind of stipend periodically 
payable by clients to those of the patrician order who devoted 
themselves to pleading. In this form, it became a heavy 
oppression, and was always considered to be an abuse. Ai; 
length the Tribune Cincius, about 200 years before (Jurist, 
procured a law to be passed called from him Lex Cincia, pro- 
hibiting advocates from taking money or gifts fin* pleading 
the causes of their clients. At; the time of Augustus, this 
intended prohibition seems to have become inefficient and 
obsolete : and a decree of the senate was then passed by 
which the Cincian law was revived, and advocates were 
commanded to plead gratuitously, under a penalty of four 
times the amount of the fee they received. Notwithstanding 
these restrictions, it clearly appeared that the constant 
tendency was to recur to a pecuniary remuneration ; for in 
tho time of Claudius we find a law restraining advocates from 
taking exorbitant fees, and fixing as a maximum the sum 
of 10,000 sesterces for each cause pleaded, which would he 
equivalent to about 802. sterling. [Tacit. Ann . xi. 5.] Some 
years 'afterwards,; Pliny mentions a decree passed in his 
time, that all litigants in courts of justice, previously to the 
hearing of their causes, should take an oath that they had 
neither given, promised, nor secured any reward or money 
to any person employed as their advocate. 

In later periods, as the Homan law diffused itself over 
great part of Europe, these restrictions upon the pecuniary 
remuneration of advocates, which must always have been 
liable to evasion, entirely disappeared in practice ; and the 
payment of pleaders for conducting causes in courts of j ustice 
resembled in substance the payment of any other services by 
those who derived benefit from them* In form, however, tho 
fee was merely an honorary consideration iquiddam fmrto - 
rariwrn ), and was generally, but not necessarily, pre-nu- 


m , ; ■ 

j toerated, or paid into the hands of the advocate heftpethe 
cause was pleaded. It was a rule, that, if bitter the 
fee could never be recovered, even though the advocate was 
prevented by death or accident frdm pleading the cause; 
and where an advocate was retained by his client at an 
annual salary (which was lawful and usual), the whole 
yearly payment was due from the moraanj of the retainer* 
though the advocate died before the expiration of the year. 
[See Iieineccii Elementa Juris Cwilis, p. 132.] Manifest 
traces of this practice are still to be found in all countries 
into which the civil or Roman law has been introduced ; and 
are also clearly discernible in the rules and forms respecting 
fees to counsel at the present day in England. 

In countries where the Roman law prevails, the pleaders in 
courts of justice are still called advocates; their character, 
duties, and liabilities, being extremely various under dif- 
ferent governments. In Scotland, the faculty of advocates 
consists of pleaders or counsel, admitted, upon an examina- 
tion, to practise before tho Courts of Session, Justiciary, and 
| Exchequer; they are also entitled to plead in the House of 
I Lords in England upon appeals from the Scotch courts, 
j Advocates in English courts are usually termed counsel 
anti we therefore refer to that title for a particular account 
j of their history, privileges, and duties. 

Tiie Lord Advocate , or King's Advocate , is the principal 
crown lawyer in Scotland. Previously to the Union, he 
was one of the great state officers, and sat in parliament 
by virtue of his office, without election. His duty is to act 
as a -public prosecutor, and to plead in all causes |n which 
the crown is interested, and particularly in criminal cases. 
Originally this officer had no power to institute criminal 
prosecutions, except at the instance of! injured parties ; but in 
the year 1 597, ho was expressly empowered to prosecute 
crimes At his own discretion. 

ADVOCATES' LIBRARY. The idea of establishing 
a library, for the use of the Faculty of Advocates in 
Scotland, seems first to have been entertained a lew years 
before the Revolution. The author and active promoter 
of the plan was Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh. 
Although we have before us that gentleman's inaugural 
oration, which lio pronounced when the library was first 
opened, ns well as several other papers relative to the sub- 
ject, we cannot well fix the precise date when Sir George's 
scheme was first approved and adopted by the faculty as a 
body. In the Latin inaugural oration, which is said to have 
been delivered in 1689, is the following passage: — ‘This is 
the fifth year since the Faculty of Advocates resolved, from 
gifts of benefactors, and from subscriptions of candidates, to 
found and establish a library, consisting merely of the 
works of lawyers, and such other works as tended to the 
advancement of jurisprudence/ We may conclude from 
this that the idea w as adopted by tho faculty in 1684 or 6 ; 
but Mr. Alexander Brown, who was. librarian to the 
Faculty of Advocates in 1772, says in the preface to Ruddi - 
man's Catalogue , which he edited, ‘ The plan of forming a 
public library appears to have been adopted by the Faculty 
of Advocates about the year 1 680/ 

At first, the Advocates' Library had no fixed fund, but 
subsisted and increased by means of donations, not from ad- 
vocates only, but also from other individuals, and from such 
sums as the faculty, from time to time, placed at the disposal 
of the curators. Thus then it happened that, although 
the Advocates' Library, strictly speaking, belonged to the 
Faculty of Advocates as an exclusive body, it still was early 
considered as a public library, and was open to the public. 
This characteristic has rendered the institution very popular, 
and at the same time promoted its increase. In the year 
1 700 the greater part of the collection was consumed by lire. 
During the first nine years after its restoration the library 
must have increased considerably, since, in the eighth year 
of Queen Anne's reign, it obtained the privilege of receiving 
a copy of every new book which, by chapter nineteen of the 
'acts’ of parliament of that year, was conferred, on it, with 
eight other libraries. Of these, five Were Scotch libraries ; 
and the disproportionate privilege may have originated in 
the desire of the legislature to grant some benefit to Scot- 
land at the time of the Union. Shortly after the Union with 
Ireland, the same , privilege was granted to two Irish li- 
braries. ■■■ >. ' 

The whole number of volumes now contained in the 
jjibrary is estimated not to exceed 150,000. Still th# Advb- 
cat.es' Library is by tar the largest, and also the most valuable 
in Scotland. In Great Britain there are probably only two 
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libraries, vte,* the ' British Museum and the Bodleian, that 
out-number it. As might be expected, the collection of Uw 
books is very large, 3mt far more complete in ancient than 
in inodem wor^s. Man$ important modern works of foreign 
j\mS]p|udenee are still wanting. The historical collection 
is exceedingly valuable, containing almost ,. every work of 
importance "that Jbas been published in England, France, 
Italy, Spam, Portugal, Denmark, and Sweden : the his- 
torical department alpne cojnprises upwards of 20,000 vote. 
The collection of Greek aim Roman classics is choice and 
extensive; the same may be said of that of modern poetry 
and belles lettres.; there is also a very Considerable divinity 
collection," and one of voyages and .travels. {Science has 
been much neglected fin this library, and this department is 
insignificant A- collection of Spanish books containing 
nearly 3000 vote., was, in the year 1824, bought from a Lon- 
don bookseller, at vfefy great expense. There is also a 
collection of MSS., by no means a large one/; spvfcral of them 
are said to be important and available for Scottish history. 
They arc, however, e^jelly of local interest. In the year 
1825 about 100 vote, of Icelandic MSS. were purchased 
from Professor Maghuson of Copenhagen. In the following 
year Mr. Erskine, late of Bombay, made a donation to the 
library o f, «, few valuable Persian and San scrit MSS. There are 
also a tew M SS. of Latin classics, but of no great importance. 
Tliere is a beautiful MS. of the Hebrew Bible lately pur- 
chased in Germany : it is in two large folio volumes : the 
Pentateuch has, besides the Original, also the Chaldaic 
paraphrase. 

The building which contains the Advocates* Library is 
not only very confined, but also dark and inconvenient. The 
historical department's at present separated from the rest, 
and placed in a very large room built about twelve years ago 
for the use of the Advocates, but subsequently bought by 
the writers to the signet, whose library is situated imme- 
diately below. A new structure is now building fol* the recep- 
tion of the historical department. As far as concerns this de- 
partment, the building will be unobjectionable in most 
respects ; but the rest of the Advocates' Library is distri- 
buted in eleven rooms, being for the most part vaults or 
collars below the old parliament-house, in which the court 
of session is now held. Some of these rooms are completely 
dark, and lighted by lamps ; others have only borrowed light; : 
and only three are properly lighted. In addition to the 
rooms wo have mentioned, there is a warehouse belonging 
to the Faculty of Advocates situate underground in the 
north-west corner of the Royal Exchange : amongst other 
things this warehouse contains a very valuable collection of 
German Dissertations, for the most part productions of dis- 
tinguished scholars, amounting to upwards of 1 00,000. This 
collection was bought at a cheap rate for the library by Sir 
William Hamilton, professor of history in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

The Advocates' Library is governed by five curators, of 
whom one goes out of office by rotation every year, and 
one is chosen in his stead from among the body of the 
Faculty of Advocates. Under the curators there are, a 
keeper of the library, an assistant keeper, and two or three 
assistants: When the funds of the Faculty had somewhat 
increased, by raising the fees of entrants, the Faculty 
during a considerable period set. apart 100/. from the fees 
of each entrant, and placed the amount at the disposal of 
the curators. The average entrants each year has been 
stated to be seventeen ; and thus the annual income of the 
library at the period here alluded to, along with some addi- 
t i oual feds*. aruoun ted to 1 780/. In the year 1 728 this system 
was altered, and the treasurer of the Faculty was ordered to 
pay 000/. annually out of the Faculty's income to the cu- 
rators for the use Of the library. This system still continues. 

As to case qf accent, there is no public institution in Great 
Britain, and very few in Europe, managed with greater 
liberality than the Advocates’ Library ; but we ought in 
candour to admit that tjiis is a somewhat equivocal l com- 
p&iment. It is, however^ surprising, that, although it has 
become almost, a sort, of bazaar, or a common lounging- 
plaee for a number of idle people, the library has . suf- 
; iered very little in consequence. Any stoaftger 'iWvuig 
in Edinburgh is admitted without introduction ; nut sonic dn- 
troduvtjph W required for habitually resorting to, ili^reodjyng 
in tlto Even borrowing of books is subject to yery 
slight. -.reiWoiftoDi , Ea^b -advocate enjoya the privilege of. 
borrowing tw^fity volumes (formerly twenty-five) at a time ; 
if he wishes to {aVour individual, who is not a member of 


the Faculty of Advocates, with the loan of a hook, he’ hw 
only to sign ‘the initiate of his name in the journal or re- 
ceipt-book, as a security] As nomxgcmly are about 
two hundred Advocates residing^ in E^fihhrgh, and as they 
are, almost without exception, miin||kably liberal in lenn-r 
ing books, it is in that city by no mSans difficult to obtain 
a free use of a very extensive library. .% . 

Of the librarians, or, as they arecalled in Scotland, 

‘ Keepers of tine Advocates’ Library,’ the two first only de- 
serve to be mentioned as men of literary attainments, viz., 
Thomas Ruddiman and David Huipe,'.:. The groat philoso- 
pher and historian succeeded Ruddiman in the year 1 76 7 , but 
resigned in 1757, and seems to have been but indifferently 
pleased with his situation. The plafconf aif^sitaiit-keepef ,pf 
the Advocates’ Library was, in the yeafc 182$, offered to the 
eminent philologist, the late Professor Rask, of CJopen- 
hagen, with a salary of 150/. a-year, This offer was de- 
clined. It was likewise oflerfed to several other persons, 
amongst whom was Professor Benecke, of Gottingen. 

While the court of sessions site, the Advocates’ Library 
opens at nine o’clock in the morning, and shuts at four 
o clock, p. m. : during vacation it is open from ten till four. 

AD VOW SON . The right of presenting a fit person to 
the bishop, to be by him instituted to a certain benefice 
within the diocese which has become vacant. The person 
enjoying this right, is called the patron of the church, and 
the right is termed ah advuwson {advocatio), because be is 
bound to advocate or protect the rights of tlie church, and 
of the incumbent whom lie lias presented. 

As lli is patronage may be the property of laymen, and 
is subject to alienation, transmission, and most of the 
changes incidental to other kinds of property, it is obvious 
that it would be liable to be misused by the intrusion of 
improper persons into the church, ,.Jf the law had not pro- 
vided a check upon abuse, by giving to the bishop a power 
of rejecting the individual presented, for just cause. The 
ground of his rejection is, however, not purely discretionary, 
hut, is examinable at the instance, either of the clergy- 
man presented, or of the patron, by process in the eccle- 
siastical and temporal courts. [See Duplex Queue la. 
Qvare Jmpkdit.J 

According to the best authorities, the appointment of the 
religious instructors of the people within any diocese for- 
merly belonged to the bishop : but when the lord of a ma- 
nor, or other considerable landowner, was willing to erect a 
church, and to set apart from his possessions a sufficient, 
portion of land or tithe for a perpetual endowment of it, it 
was the practice to give to the founder and his heirs, in 
acknowledgment of his beneficence, the right of nominating 
a person in holy orders to be the officiating minister, us 
often as a vacancy should occur, while the right of judging 
of the spiritual and canonical qualification of the nominee 
was reserved, as before, to the? bishop. 

This seems to be the most satisfactory account of the 
origin of advomsons and benefices , and it corresponds with 
many historical records still extant,. of wtuhk.oxampteH may 
be seen in Selden’s History of Tithes . It also serves to ex- 
plain some circumstances of frequent occurrence in the 
division of parishes, which might otherwise appear ano- 
malous or unaccountable. Thus the existence pi detached 
portions of parishes, and of extra-parochial precincts, and 
the variable extent and capricious boundaries of parishes in 

f en oral, all indicate that they owe their origin rather to a ori- 
ental and private dotation, than to any regular legislative 
scheme for the ecclesiastical subdivision of the country. 
Hence, too, it is frequently observable, that the boundaries 
of a parish either coincide with; or have a manifest relation 
to, raanori al limits. The same connexion may, perhaps, 
have suggested itself to those Who have bad opportunities 
of noticing the numerous instances to ho seen in different 
parts of England, in which the, parochial place of worship 
is closely contiguous to the anc^tjpsiiyaion qf its founder 
and patron* and within the imme^te ^ inclbsure of his 
demesne. ‘ V"-.'. 

As : an illustration of r^^^l^culpatod in early ages 
to the patron of church, we findtlmtthe ^anons of tho 
church permitted him h ; k*at within the 

chancel or chrir, at a tithe whsri ihfcjfc part of the huildin g 
w as partitioned oft' from the and reserved for the ex- 
clusive use of the rifcrgjV '{Sep Kennett’ a Paroch. A ntiq. 
Glossary, Hi, ** 

An advbwson immenioriully annexed to 

a manor, or to other lkhd, te called an advowson appendant, 







'■ 'O^Ti'^yanM which is • sufficient 

to pas* t^fwbpc^: in thq mmaf or land iti&f/. , It may, 
hoV^yej^ ^ ^taoMl ;!&*%. themanor, and is then termed 
. *wKi)6b/it can never he re-an- 

- ftbjfcft, ito **fo neoome^fbpendaiff ng^in. . . y ' - 

^n advowsen is r^gai-ded by the iftw in the double light 
of a temporal property, and a spiritual trust. Ip the former 
view, it is a subject of lawful transfer hy sale, by will, , or 
otherwise, and is available to creditors in satisfaction of the 
debts of the patron. It may be aliened for ever, or for life, 
or for a certain term of years ; or the owner may grant one, 
two, or ahjr number of successive rights of presentation on 
future vacancies, subject always to certain restrictions im-* 
posed by the law, for^he prevention of corrupt and simonia- 
cal transactions. \ /O'- /.•• 

On the other hand, the spiritual trust which is attached to 
this species of property is guarded and enforced by very 
jealous provisions. . We have already seen, that the ap- 
pointment of ay duly- qualified incumbent is secured, 
os far as the law can secure it, by requiring the sanction of 
the bishop to his admission ; and although this sanction is, 
in fact, very rarely withheld, yet it cannot be doubted that 
the existence of such a check k essential to the well-being 
of the church. In order more effectually to guard against 
the, danger of a corrupt presentation, the immediate right 
to present is absolutely inalienable, as soOn as a vacancy 
has actually occurred ; and on a similar principle, a purchase 
of it during the mortal sickness of the incumbent is equally 
prohibited. [See Simony.] v * 

We have seen, that When theproprietor of an advowson 
exercises his patronage, three persons are immediately con- 
cerned: the proprietor, the clergyman who Is presented, 

* and the bishop in whose diocese the living is situate; or 
(in the language of laW^s) the patron , the clerk, and the 
ordinary. The presentation ^usually a writing addressed 
to the bishop, alleging thaffjhe party presenting is the 
patron of a church which has become vacant, and request- 
ing the bishop to admit, institute, and 1 induct a certain 
individual into that church, with all its rights and appur- 
tenances. A period of titpje, limited to twenty-eight days, is 
then allowed' to the bishop for examining the qualification 
and competency of the candidate, and at the expiration of 
that time, he is admitted and yins tituted to the benefice by 
formal words of institution read to him by the bishop, from 
an instrument to which the episcopal seal is appended. A 
mandate is then issued to the archdeacon or other officer to 
induct, /. e. y to put the new incumbent into the actual pos- 
session of tlwf church and its appurtenant rights ; and then, 
and not before, his title as legal parson becomes complete. 

It sometimes happens, that twp of the three characters of 
patron, clerk, and bishop, (or ordinary,) are united in one 
perso/i. Thus the bishop may himself be the patron ; in 
which case it is evident, that, presentation is superfluous, 
and institution alone il necessary. The bishop is then tech- 
nically said to collate the clergyman to the benefice, and the 
advowson under these circumstances is said to bo collative. 

So the clerk mby be the patron, in which case, though he 
cannot regularly present himself; yet he may pray to be 
admitted by the bishop; or he may transfer to another the 
right of presentation, pro hdc vice , before the vacancy oc- 
curs, and then procure himself to be presented. • 

Another instance in which the patronage and the par- 
sonage are often found united is in ypprpjoriations, where, 
by the concurrence of all parties interested, the advowson, 
together with the church, its revenues and appurtenances, 
have in former times been conveyed to some ecclesiastical 
body, who thus became both the patrons and perpetual 
incumbents of the living, and by whom the immediate duties 
of cure are devolved on a vicar, or a stipendiary curate . 
The nature and different sorts of appropriations are treated 
of under that title. ^ 4 

Them are instances rif a&vowsons. the patrons of which 
have power to appoint , an -incufebent without any previous 
resort to the bishop for to Tp^l- are < 

called donative advowwmiv the patron exllhukes a 

direct and unqualified privilege of giving churc#to a 
clerk selected by upon tlrn conduct ‘ 

of the incumbent in stfoh eases is the power of the patron 
to visit, and even fo deprive him. whenfbe occasion de- 
mands it; and. the right srill residing.in the bishop teT 'pro- 
cwd against him in the spiritual* court for any;ecclesiasti- J 
ad misdemeanour. It is the opinion of the most eminent 
lawyers, th&tdon&tivi^ origin "in the king, who 


Sometimes the ! right in 

present ; thtw, tbocwnw'^ . : 

other the right^fo nominate^ cl^igyiStpfe^ 
and his heirs shall be thereupon boun^|d||»^S^t^ Here it 
is obvious that the person to 
is given is> substantially- 
presents is merely* the instrumeritof his vrill. 
advowson is unde$ mortgage, the < imizrhnt^ 
bound to: prers^'^^jpfSam^ 

the mortgagor/ *. •'>> .: y- .•.&*’ i y^' : " ’ 

It is sufficiently aperies of property is 

coupled with a trust, in' flie faithhil perfonnance of which 
the public arc deeply interested. ' X|&^refore the 

vacancy of a*hving, no^uccessor, or andn^iffirientone, shall 
be presented, it is put Under sequestration by thC- bishop, 
whose eare it then becomes to provide for the spirited wants 
of the parisli by a temporary appointment, and to secure the 
profits of the benefice, after deducting exnenseSj Until an- 
other incumbent shall be duly inducted. for a vacancy 
of six months, occasioned by thedefaukof tlfe patron, ,the 
right to present lapses to the bishop hhnifelf. ' On a simitar 
default by him, it devolves to the "archbishop, and from him 
again to the king as paramount patron; the period of six 
calendar months being allowed to pass in each cate before 
the right is forfeited to the superior. A. donative advowson, 
however, is excepted from the geiteral ride; for there the 
right never lapses by reason of a continued vacancy, but the 
patron is compellable to fill it up by die censures of the 
ecclesiastical court. Jfa- * 

When the incumbent of a living is promoted to a bishopric, 
it is thereby vacated, and the king, m virtue of his preroga- 
tive, lias a right to present to it in-lieu : of the proprietor of 
the advowson. This singular cl dim on the part of the crown 
appears to have grown Up since the Reformation , and was 
the subject of complaint and discussion down to as lute a 
period as the reign of William and Mary. It is difficult to 
reconcile it to any rational principle, although it has been 


urged by way of apology, that the patron has no ground to 
complain, because the king might,' if hbpleasfed, enable the 
bishop to retain the benefice, notwithstanding "his priiinotion, 
by the grant of a commandant : so that the patron sustains 
no other injury than what may result from the: substitution 


no other injury than what may result from the: substitution 
of one life for another. It is, however, certain that, by sue 
cessive promotions, the crown < may, in fact,’ deprive the pa 
Iron of his right for an indefinite time, and an instance is 
known to have actually occurred wherein title patron of the 
metropolitan parish of St. Andrew was prevented by several 
such exertions of the royal prerogative, from presenting 
to his own living more than orfoe in 100 years* [See the 
arguments in the case of the vicarage of Sf, Martin's; reported 
by Sir B. Shower, vol. i. p. 468.] Sp $hd ; t, as"ya& truly ob- 
served by tbo counsel in that case, the safost ' course that 
could be adopted by an unconscicntious patron; with a view 
to retain in his own bands the future enjoyment of his right, 
would be to present a clergyman whose qualities; ate ifiot 
likely to recommend him to higher preferment. 

The following cases may be selected as bust illustrating 
the peculiar nature of this sort of property/ % 1 " 

If a man marries a fettle patron, and a vacancy happens, 
he may present in the name or himsdlf arid wife. 

Joint tenants and tenants in common of an advowson 
must agreo in presenting the same person; and the bishop 
is not bound to admit on the separate presentation of either. 
Co-heiresses may also join in presenting a clergy man ; and 
if they cannot agree in their choice, then they shall present 
in turn, and the eldest shall have the first tlirii^ i 

When the patron dies during a vacancy, the'rigfht tq^pre- 
sent devolves to his executors and not tq his but where 
the patron happens also to K* the incumbent^ hfod^ir, and 
not his executor, is entitled to present*.. * . ■ * _ ... 

r Where the patron is a lunatic, the loru^cbai$elfor presents 
in his stead ; and he usually exercises h«5 right in favour of 
som6 member of the lunatic s family, wher^ it can vitli pro- 

Aj\ infant of the t6ndewj|t ^ ap mky pjpesetil to a living in 
his- patronage, and his feanfi may be guided m signing the 
requisite instrument. In sueh a' case it is n#31ess to say 
'tluit the guardiatfor other person whodi/itates the choice Ur 
directs the peri is the real patron ; but th<? court of chance rv 
would doubtless interfere to prevent any undue practice. >, 
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It isbelieved that the following table presents a tolerably 
accurate synopsis of the distribution of eocledaatical patmn- 
ago in this country* • 

Rectories and Vicarages in the patronage of 
The Crown » . » • • 1048 

Bishops . / • - - v * • * 1301 

Deans and Chapters . • -■■■■ * • • *. * , IP?. 

Universities . * * • * ■ * v J>97 

Other Colleges . . • r . .* .140 

Private Persons * . * » * • 0619 

Chapels in private patronage . * . 649 

Total number of benefices in Bnglatift and Wales 11,342 

[See further, Bums Becks. Loti, tit Advow&m, Bene- 
fice, Donative. ‘Bolden's History qf Tithes. Gibson's Co- 
dex, voL ii.] 

AD VOWSONS^V ALUE OF. The Rowing plain 
rules for estimating the value of advowsoni Way be of use. 
The bargains which are usually made with respect to 
arlvowaoujs are, either ifor the advowson itself, i<e., the right 
of presentation tor ever, or for the right of presenting the 
next incumbent, M., the next presentation. In both 
these cases there may be circumstances peculiar to the 
living itself which fall under no general rule, hut which 
must be considered and allowed for in valuing the advowson 
as a property. For example, a curate may be necessary ; 
the parsonage-house may be in a state winch will entail 
expenses on the next incumbent ; and so on. Again, the 
property itself is of a nature more likely to be altered in 
value by the act of the legislature than the Tee-simple of an 
estate. The folbwing rules, therefore, give the very highest 
value of the advowson* and any purchaser should think. twice 
before he gives as rnuoh as is found by them. 

To find the value of the perpetual advowson of a living 
producing I 000/. a year, the present incumbent being forty- 
live years of age, aud money making four percent., we must 
first find how many years purchase the incumbent's life is 
worth, and here we should recommend the use of the 
government, or Carlisle tables, (see Annuities,) in prefer- 
ence to any other. Taking the latter, we find the annuity 
on a life of forty -five at four per cent., to be worth fourteen 
and one-tenth years' purchase; but at four per cent, any 
sum to be continued annually for ever is worth twenty-five 
years’ purchase. The difference is ten and nine-tenths years' 
purchase, or tor 1000/. a year, 10,990/., which is the value 
of the advowson. 

In finding the value of the next presentation only, other 
things remaining the same, the seller will presume that the 
buyer means to make the best of his bargain by putting ha 
the youngest life that the laws will allow', that is, one aged 
twenty-four. The value of an annuity on such a life at four 
per cent, according to the Carlisle tables, is seventeen and 
eight-tenths years' purchase. And as we are giving the 
highest possible value of the advowson, omitting no circum- 
stance which can increase it, w® will suppose the next in- 
cumbent to come into a year's profits of the living immedi- 
ately on his taking possession. The present value of the 
next presentation is the value of an annuity for 1 7 8 years, 
beginning from the present year. The rule is this : take 
•four per cent of the value of the present incumlient s life, 
or 14’1 x! *94,. which gives; *564 ; subtract this from 1. which 
gives '436 : divide by l increased Jfy the rate per cent., or 
1-04, which gives'419 ; add one year s purchase to the pre- 
sumed value of the next incumbent’s life, (17*8,) which gives 
18*8, multiply this by the last result, ‘419, which gives 
1B’8X "419, or t*H6 nearly — the number of years’ purchase 
which the uext presentation m now worth — which, if the 
living be 1000/. %jyear, is 7880/. 

For the Cai&slerTable of Annuities, see Milne OnAjmuir 
ties, voL ii p. 595. For the Government Tables, sec Mr. 
Finlaisohs Report to the House of Commons, ordered to be 
printed 31 March, 1829, page 68, column 6. 

A'DYTUM, a Greek tom signifying a place that may 
not be entered, and applied to the innermost and secret 
chamber of a ( temple. 

In the ancient Egyptian temple, the Ady tum is placed at 
the end of £ series ofpropylaea, porticoes, 
surrounded by galleries and chambers, which afibafod every 
facility to concealing the mysteries of the interior. ':J#the 
temples- of Greeks there is nothing corresponding to the 
Adytum of tiie Egyptian temples, unless it be the Cam- 
ber which, in the Parthenon at Athens, has been called the 
Treasury, but which is not commonly found in other struc- 


tures of the same character. The temples of the Remaps, 
also, are lirithout obvfous j*dyta, though the exhumatipiu 
of Pompeii lias discovered to us, in the temple of Isis there, 
a small chamber behind and under the altar and statue of 
the goddess, with means of secret access, from which pro- 
bably tte oracUlar responses we^ .deUvered. We may 
fairly conclude that somethin* of same kind existed 
wherever oracles were delivered and the deity was not sup- 
posed to speak through an inspired r^resentative, as in 
the case of the Pytbia at Delphi: but no discoveries have 
been made in the ordinary temples of the 'Greeks and Ro- 
mans to confirm the opinion, beyond the instance wo have 
just mentioned. 

The * most holy place,’ or tlie Sanctum Sanctorum, the 
holy of holies, was the adytum of the temple of Solomon at 
Jerusalem, which may reasonably be believed to have been 
built in the form and ’after the manner of the temples of the 
Egyptians. 

-itUI'DIUM, a genus of minute parasitic plants belonging 
to the natural order Fungi, found in great abundance in 
this and other nurthern countries. By some modern writers 
it has been combined with Uredo and others ; but it appears 
distinctly characterized by its peridium, or enveloping mem- 
brane, having a tubular form, and being altogether distinct 
from the cuticle of the plant on which it grows. 

The species are universally parasitic upon the leaves, or 
flowers, or bark of living plants, where they are generated 
beneath the cuticle. Their structure is of the most simple 
kind ; consisting of nothing more than a little mass of ex- 
cessively minute eporules, or reproductive particles, much 
smaller than the finest sand, inclosed in a thin hag, of 
either a. fibrous or reticulated structure, which iu time 
pierces the cutkde under which it lies, gradually assumes a 
tubular appearance, and finally bursts at the ai>ex for the 
purpose of enabling the sporules to escape. 

A great many species are found upon the weeds and trees 
of Europe, varying in colour, size, and form. Of these tlw 
two following are among the most common. 

Moidium cancellatum , the Pear Aicidium (Peru. Symyns. 

{Jicidiftin canwtUiitum.J 



205). This plant is often Very commoiu in the Utter months 
of autumn, m the back of the.feaves of the cultivated pear- 
tree, to which it g tots ;* eingulwfy waited aspect. It 
makes its appearance crowded in little patches of a pale 
brown colour, which* when examined with a microscope, wo 
seen to consist of numerous oval bodies, about a line long, 
rather tke teroadest towards the Upper end. These bodies 
are, when young, slightly itoowed, but at a smm advanced 
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period they firvHe Into teugb parallel fibres, -Which open at the exaimimrffein ef weifht* arid measure*, the fagfaterifea of 
the sides, but do not separate at the apex, Thrcrapi courtezans, and jerhnjp the general management of all 
parages thus fofmed between the fibres fall the sporules, or matters of police m Rome and the suburbs : they bad, of 
so# &e particles. course, tl>cir courts for impairing mb and punishing efifenees 

To inaccurate obsebwfers this species would appear an connected with their office. The curdle scdrleship Was the 
aggregation of the nests Of sotne mirihte ihsect, for which we wcond m the series of honours through which the Roman 
know it to be often mistaken. It probably does not produce Aididate proceeded to the cOXieiilship ,* Olid the laws required 
any inj urious effect upon the plants it attacks, for it generally an interval of a Whole yearafter the close of the qusBstor- 

> makes its appearance late in the Season, When the leaven ship, before any one could be a candidate ftw the Mileship. 

* have nearly completed their office for the year. The title of sedue was known also in the muixieipal tSteite Of 

Fig. 1. in the accompanying wood-cut, represents the ap- Italy. '•£•• 

pearanco of this species, of the natural size. Fig. 2, ex- iEGA'GRE (Capilj. Abgauba), a wild species of Ijto* 

* hi bits four of the peridia in different states of growth, and called Paseng by the Persians, and behoved, with great pro- 

very highly magnified. bability, to be the original source of at least one variety of 

Mcidium Berboridis, the Barberry Blight (Pers. Synops, the domestic goat. In thb stomach and intestines of this 
209. Oraville , Scott. Crypt FI. t. 97). The bright orange" animal are found those peculiar concretions or calculi called 
powder that collects upon the leaves and flowers of the com- Bezoar stones,' to which European* phyricjalis of the middle 
mon barberry consists of the sporules of this species, which ages, the disciples of the Arabic scbodl of medicine, iin- 
aro discharged from thousands of little tubular apertures, puted such wonderful properties ; and which still enjoy a 
that spread in patches over all the tender parts. These high reputation throughout the east, on account Of their 
apertures are the open ends of the peridia in a state of supposed medicinal virtues. For an explanation of the na- 
maturily, and are bordered at first by a ragged toothed toe and composition of these concretions, as well as the his- 
membrane, which finally falls away. Among the many tory and description of the animat which produces them, 
beautiful objects that are to be met with in the low er and we must refer to the articles Bezoar and Goat. 
more Imperfect tribes of plants, it is difficult to find one more jEGE'AN SEA is the name given by the Greek and 

worth an attentive examination thtn this, which has been Roman writers to that part of the Mediterranean now called 
Well illustrated by Dr. Greville in his Scottish Cryp- the Archipelago. We shall here apeak of it with refer- 
togdmic Flora; in that work we find the following remarks enee to the terms used by the classical writers when they Ul- 
upon the popular opinion, that barberry bushes blight corn, lude either to the sea itself, the coasts that bound#* or tbe 

* This minute gastrornycus has given rise to the vulgar islands that it contains. ThojEgean Sea was bounded on the 
opinion that the neighbourhood of barberry bushes is ex- north by Macedonia and Thrace, on the west by Greece, on 
trotnely detrimental to fields of wheat. It is well known the east by Asia Minor, and comprised between the 4 1st and 
that the disease called the rust in com is highly injurious; 36th degrees of latitude. The origin of the name is doubtful ; 

. tmt the colour of the ruH^nd that of the present plant con- geographers derive it from different islands, or places on its 
stitutos the only similarity between them. They belong, in shoros, as ASgro, -Ega, ASgtoa ; or, more fabulously, from 
fact, to two different genera, and of course cannot propagate ^Egaea, Queen of the Amazons, who perished there ; or from 
each other. I have, nevertheless, heatd creditable people xEgeus, the father of Theseus, who threw himself into it ; or 
affirm that they have seen the coin fail for a considerable itjmay be derived, according to some, from, the Greek word 
distance round a barberry bush, while it was strong and uiy h, a squall, from the violent and sudden storms which 
fertile in the rest of the field. If this is in reality owing to render it dangerous to sailors even in the present improved 
the barberry (which 1 do not think), it must be attributed state of nautical science. But the true origin of the name is 
to some other cause than this parasitic plant/ For an ac- unknown, and we should rather refer it to old KingiEgeus 
count of the species which really infests corn, seo Puccinia than to any one else. It contains numerous islands, many 
graminw . . of which are undoubtedly of volcanic origin. Of these the 

Fig. 3. is the appearance of jEcidium Berberidis to the more southern are divided into two groups; one called the 
naked eye. Fig. 4. i» a patch of the peridia very highly Sporades, or scattered islands, lying along the coast of Curia 
magnified; Fig. 5, shows the sporules still more magni- and Ionia ; the other called the Cyclades, or circling islands, 
fled lying off the coasts of Attica and Peloponnesus, from which 

/KDI'LES, from trdes, a building; the name given to they were separated by the Myrtoan Sea, and occupying* 
certain magistrates in ancient Rome. They were four in a large part of the southern -Egcan. Another portion of 
number, two entitled curulfi rndiles, and two plebeian. It is the .ragean, lying about Icaria, one of the Sporades, was also 
difficult to mark the limit between the duties of these mngis- called the Icarian Sea. The northern part of the Aegean 
t rates. The former, however, must have been originally contains fewer, but larger islands ; the principal were 
connected with the patrician order, and elected by the called Chios, Lesbos, Lemnos, Thasqs* phi Euboea. , ■■ ■At the 
comitia curiata. Their insignia of office were the same as north-east comer, it communicates with the Propontis (Sea of 
those of the kings had been, viz., the purple robe called the Marmara) by the narrow strait called the Hellespont, now 
toga prcvt&rta, and the chair ornamented with ivory, or sella the Dardanelles ; the Turks call it the "Whit© Sea, to dis- 
curufis. They had*the care of the temples, baths, porticoes, tinguish it from the Black Sea ; it must not, however, bo 
aqueducts, sewers, and roads of the city. Tliey presided at the confounded with the White Sea in the north of Russia. [See 
religious celebrations, of which theatrical exhibitions formed Akchipklago.] , 

an important part ; and, in performing this duty, the mdiles, iEGI'NA, an island in the gulf of E'ghiiia, which retains 
under the republic, Were often guilty of the most lavish ex- its ancient name, with ^gery slight alteration. The 37° 47' 
penditure with the view of acquiring popularity, and thus of latitude passes through the northern extremity of the 
paving their way to the higher offices of the state. The island; its extent may be estimated by the scale attached to 
plebeian cediles were, as their name imports, Specially magis- the accompanying plan, from Captain Copeland s recent 
trutes of tbe plelm or commonalty. They were subordinate survey. , . . 

to the tribunes of the plebes, and acted as judges in such Strabo reckons iEgina to be 180 stadia in circumference, 
causes as were refeired to them by their superiors. The which, allowing nine stadia to a mile, will fall considerably 
temple of Ceres, which constituted the treasury of the com- short of the truth, if we reckon the numemba windings of the 
raonalty, was under their peculiar guardianship. They here coast. The western part of the island is a plrnn, which, 
received the fines paid for offences against the plebeian ma- though stony, produces corn. A hill, called Mount Bt. Elias, or 
gistrates, and mode a distribution of bread among tlie poor Oros, with its offsets, occupies the southern part Of the island, 
of their order. In the same temple, too, they preserved^ and in the north-eastern we find a ridge. Whirls «& one of its 
the public records connected witWtbeir own Iwdy, and tlie eminences, has the remains of tbe ancient temple of Jupiter 
decrees of the sen ate. The ea#b qf the public buildings and Panhellenius, as it is commonly called,. In the north-west 
streets on Moiiwt Avcntine arid in the immediate neighbour part^tf the. island there stand two of which is 

hood, which in early times formed the chief reactance of the 4ktire, marking the rite of m anrientterimle, with whose 
commonalty, and was without the limits of the ci^r, must name w© are unacquainted. Tb the aouth of these columns 
have been, w© may infer from their title, entrusted to the thd site of the ancient town is distinctly shown by the re- 
plebeian sediles. Their persons, like those of the tribunes, main® of two artificial harbours, Which have been formed, as 
were inviolable. There were othor duties connected with the was usual with the Greeks, by projecting moles, with a imr- ‘ 
office of sedile, whether cixrule or ifiebeiori, such os the inspee- row entrance between them. The walls on the laud rioc, 
turn of the markets, and thesup^mtendence of th© corii trade , j wWph Jtesu about ten foet thickt caw be traced through tlieir 
i_ 4 T 2 
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Wlwfe extent The» were probably three principal gates, 
the central one leading # ihh eminence in the eastern part 
of the island* on which the remains of the ancient- temple 
stand* TPliia temple is situated amidst pine trees, an the sum- 
mit of • a mountain , and separated by a narrow valley from 
the Uftlon which the modem town of Eghina stands. The 
position of this edifice is striking. Placed in the middle m 
the gulf of Eghina, it offers a panoramic prospect of . the 
whole bay. Athens and its Acropolis are eighteen miles 
distant N.N.E., and the towering Acropolis of Corinth thirty- 
seven miles to the N*W, (Leake’s Morea, 3 vols. 8vo. 1830.) 


■w 



On casting our eyes on this little island, we should almost 
doubt the stories of its ancient importance, if they were not 
as well authenticated as any part of remoter history. Wo 
know nothing worth mentioning .here of its inhabitants be- 
fore it was occupied by the Achrai {Horners Iliad , ii. 5(52), and 
afterwards by some Dorians from Argos — a nation that spread 
over a large part of the Peloponnesus, and sent out colonies 
to Italy and Sicily, and formed in fact one of the chief com- 
ponent parts of that people known to general history under 
the name of the Greeks. Like some small republics of mo- 
dern times, such as Genoa and Venice, AEgina owed its im- 
portance entirely to its naval superiority. It would however 
be difficult to see how so small an island could become a 
formidable naval power, if we did not know that its approach 
was rendered difficult by numerous rocks, ahd that at an early 
period it became a place of security for persons and their pro- 
perty. It is impossible that a place like Aigina could ever 
rise to importance except as an emporium or Art, which of- 
fered the advantages of security and a central position. 
Wealth being once introduced, would, by industry and per- 
severance, be increased, and a navy once established, would 
perpetuate itself by the profit derived from a carrying trade. 
As early as B.c. 663, in the reign of Amasis, before any town 
of European Greece had acquired great commercial wealth, 
we find that vagina had a factory established in Lower Egypt 
for its merchants, which is exactly the same kind of thing 
that wo have seen so often repea$egl in modem times, where 
the commercial towns of Europe have, by force or fraud* suc- 
ceeded in. establishing themsfilves in remote countries. In 
this certttiry ? according to the testimony of Aristotle, this 
little spot contained 470,000 slaves. This number is cer- 
tainly extravagant ; but we may consider it as indicating 
a very large population. AEgina was then one of the great 
centres of flie Mediterranean commerce, and in all proba- 
bility a considerable slave market. 

When Xerxes wps on the banks of t^e Dardanelles in thi 
year h.c. 480, with his enormous army, previous to crossing 
over into Europe, he saw, says Herodotus, the corn-fleet 
sailing by, carrying the harvests of the fertile regions on the 
Black Sea to the Peloponnesus and ASgina. had 

very early a silver coinage, and many of its coins 8ta$;exist, 
though we are not aware what is the remotest epoch to which 
they beknjg* The most common type or figure on one 
side is tho ^aa-tortoise. The story is that Pheiden* King 
of ArppO»^who also possessed ^Egiiia, made a mint of 
* silver in thatyhind about U.c. 894 ; and it certainly was a 
tradition among the Greeks that, as early as that period, 
JEgina was the centre of an extensive commerce, [See 


I an Bfikaff m Monty, Hatchard and Son* 1 833.} Wk*® 
Xerxes invaded Greece px. 480, the people of AEgma 
took a hr il hunt part in the great sea-fight of Salamis. 
They sept thirty ships* besides those which guarded their 
own island, and were allowed to have acquitted themselves 
better than any pther, Greeks ; whichtended to wipe off 
the disgraceful imputation of jwevious treachery to the 
common cause, of which they were apparently not alto- 
gether guiltless. This event, may be fixed as the latest pe- 
riod of their great prosperity, which had probably lasted for 
more than a century ; and wo must therefore assign the 
building of the great temple of Jupiter Panhellemus to some 
period in the sixth century before our cera. We may indeed al- 
most w ith certainty fix it before b.c.563, when the ASginctans 
built a temple to their great national god, Jupiter, in Egypt ; 
which they would scarcely have done before they had 
erected one at home. After the Persian wars, the old jea- 
lousies of Athens and Aigina again broke out, and finally 
resulted in the more powerful state taking possession of the 
island* h.c. 430, and expelling the AEginetans. A remnant 
of them was restored by Lysander at the close of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, b.c. 404 ; but AEgina never after recovered 
its importance. Sulpicius, one of Cicero's friends, when con- 
soling the illustrious orator for the loss of his daughter, 
enumerates AEgina among the instances of the vicissitudes 
of fortune, and as an example of fallen greatness. (Cicero s 
Letters to txinom Persons , iv. 5.) 

Of late years the situation of Angina, as a securo and 
central position, has made it the occasional meeting-place 
of the Senate of Greece, and residence of the governor: and 
several schools have been established here. The latest report 
that we have seen of their condition is not favourable. 
In_ the central school of Aigina, at the time of Pro- 
fessor Thiersch's late visit, notlnig beyond Greek and a 
little mathematics were taught. (See Journal of Education 
No. G>) The orphan asylum established here by the late Pre- 
sident Capo d’lstrias* in the little town of Eghina, is described 
by the German professor as a failure. A previous account 
said there were 1500 pupils in this island, and an extensive 
Greek printing-house. But till Greece is in a more settled 
state, it is impossible to give anything like accurate infor- 
mation on the present condition of this island. Some ac- 
counts say that the island has 4000 inhabitants. It is known 
for the good almonds which it produces. 



[Front Elevation of the Temple of J£gina,w restored.] . 

JEgina Temple. The temple of Jupiter Panhellemus, 
before referred to, or the Panhellenmm of ASgina, as it is often 
called, was of the Greek Doric style or order, and of the ar- 
rangement which is technically termed fooxastyle, peripteral, 
and hyprathral ; that is, it had a portico of six columns at 
each end, and ranges of twelve columns along each side, the 
columns on the angles being counted batji hi flank and in 
front; and internally it was amd^intbv&at may be termed 
nave and aisles, by two ranges of columns, the space between 
which was uncovered. The cell or body of the temple was 
a regular parallelogram, inclosed by four walls * access was 
given to the interior bydoors in the cross-walls, from iimei 
porticoes formed by thO longitudinal extension of the flank 
walls, the projecting shoulders of which are termed antra, 
and between which two columns stand* thus forming what 
aro distinguished as the pronaos and opisthodomus. The 
columns of the peristyle on the Sides stand nearly as far 
from the walls as they do from each other ; and on the fronts. 
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the apaee intervening between the outer columns of the . 
turn and ptwtfeura<^ ueethe technical terms by whioh f 
front and rear^front porticoes are respectively distinguia^: 
and tlie inner ones arid their ant®, of the pronaos and opis- 
thodomtis respectively, is somewhat more than a single jn- 
tcroolumniation. Thus, a kirid of gallery was formed on the 
lioor of the peristyle around the bodj^of the temple, and this 
was raised by three deep step from' a nearly level platform 
called a peribolus, in the miast of which the temple stood; 
this was partly hewn out of the native" rock, and partly 
constructed, arid a low wall parapet girded it on all sides. 
The temple fronted east and west, the east being the en- 
trance front before which the peribolus extended itself more 
than 100 feet, while on the west it was not more than 50 
feet wide. The extrerae^ioiigth of the temple in front, mea- 
sured on the face of the lowest step of the regular stylo* 
bate, is 49 feet 1 0 * 2 inches, and in Hank 100 feet 7*7 
inches; and on the floor of the peristyle, that is, at the edge 
of the upper step on which the oolumns rest, the correspond- 
ing dimensions are, 45 feet 2*2 inches, arid 96 feet. 
The columns of tho peristyle are a very small fraction less 
than 3 feet 2 *9 inches in diameter, and including their 
capital, they are 17 feet 9*4 inches in height; the en- 
tablature, without the crowning moulding of the pediments, 
is rather more than two diameters of a column m height, 


j and tho stylobate is 3 foot 7 * 7 inches high , m<$ 
more than pne t^meter. The height of thatyfrg^ 
pediments to tffo soffit of the corona was, as nearly as it 
[ can be determined, one diameter and four-fifths, and that of 



making the whole height, from the floor of the peribolus to 
Hie summit of the podiments, 25 feet 8 inches, above which 
the acroterium rose nearly one diameter, or about three feet 
more. Both the tympana were highly enriched with sculp* 
tures, but it does not appear that there were.. salvia the 
metopes of the outer entablature, or on apy part irf that of 
the inner ordinance of ft© pronaos and opisthodomus, as in 
the cases of the Parthenon and the temple of Theseus at 
Athens. It is true that Dr. Randier discovered a sculp- 
tured fragment among the ruins, which; from some indica- 
tions, he fancied to h^ve belonged to one of the friezes; but 
later examinations make it probabfe that what ho found 
belonged rathir to tho sculptures of the eastern pediment. 
The columns of the Panhellemum are within a small frac- 



r^roimd pl*n of tho Temple of xEgtiw.} 


considerably 

to 2 feet 4 • 6 inches. In the peristyle, and in the pro- 
naos and opmthodomus, the columns have twenty flutes, 
while those of the inner hypmth*# ranges had but sixteen. 

The annexed plan and elevation will convey a clear idea 
of the arrangement of the structure. The darker tint on the 
plan indicates the portions of the walls which remain, or 
whose places are not obliterated, and also tlfe sites pf the still 
remaining columns j tho lighter tint shows the restora- 
tions. The ends of the walls forming the ant® are restored 
from analogy, and from displaced fragments discovered among 
the ruins the places of the deficient columns of the peri- 
style admit of no doubt, and those of the internal ranges ore 
tolerably certain. Only one column remains of the internal 
ranges, but this determines the diameter and the distance 
from the walls of all the rest, arid consequently the breadth 
of the hypaothral part or have ; but the number of columns 
in each range, and therefore their distances from each other, 
cannot he determined with certainty. However, the autho- 
rity of the second volume of the Antiquities of Ionia would 
decide this, as its authors profess to nave ascertained the 
position of five of the columns of these inner ranges, of 
which three were in continuous succession. The principal 
front of the temple would be sufficiently indicated by the 
greater depth of the inner portico or pronaos, men if the 
reater extent of the peribolus, and tne superior merit of 
tie sculptures at the east end, did not determine it. The 
meaning of the rectangular blocks of stone in the opistho- 
domus, and of that within the cella in the y %p®thral range 
by the western door ; is not obvious; nor does any reason 
offer itself for the place of that door being out of the middle, 
though its narrowness may mark its inferiority. Possibly, 
however, these irregularities and discrepancies may have 
been occasioned at some period during the middle ages, 
when, according to the belief of some writers, the old 
ruined temple was used as a church. A more graduated 
ascent than the regular gyadus to the floor of the peristyle 
has been made, for more convenient access to the eastern 
portico ; for it may be noticed that the steps of the stylobate 
are so deep as to make them inconvenient for use ; probably, 
hoivever, this too was thfewovk of the later period before re- 
ferred to. The eleiutilmr here given is applicable to either 
of the two fronts, though "the sculptures indicated arc 
those of the western pediment. The structure was built of 
the fine white limestone of the island, but through long ex- 
posure ;t has assumed a rich brown coloifr ; the tiles used in 
covering were of the same material, but the sculptures ap- 
t pear to be of Parian marble. It may be Remarked, too, that 
the surfaces of the tympana were painted of i light-blue 
^colour to give the statues greater relief ; and the , statues 
themselves were also partially painted for the same purpose. 
The mduldings also appear to nave been painted. 

The style of the architecture of the iEgirietan Panhel- 
lenium would of itself indicate an earlier date than that, of 
the Athenian temples of the age of Fertcle^ but it would 
" hardly lead us so far bock as the early part of the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ ; though it lk not at all inconsistent with 
that period, which for another reason has beett assumed for 
it Some antiquaries hayo referred the execution of the 
sculptures which belonged to the Panhellemum to the latter 
part of the same century ;hut there is nothirig in the reason 
ing by which they come to that conclusion that will not 
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admit of these soulptuttt referred to a remoter period; 
The great diminution of tffe columns ; the great compara- 
tive depth of tho &Mtal, and its peculiar boldness of charge, 
ter ; wbparuti ve heights also of the Stylobate 
and eirtaflaltUSk fcarry it back from the date of the Parthe- 
non atid the style of that period; while the height of the 
cduiiui* ih proportion to their diameter, and the beauty of 
contour of the mouldings, and of other details, sufficiently 
remove it from the time of' the heavy proportions and com- 
parative rudeness of the older remains of Corinth. It differs 
too from all the Grecian temples of^ator date in the number 
of columns on its flanks. f ; ' ,'/•# ^ 

It is unknown When the Panhdlenium fell info ruins. 
Becoming negtedtlift, and Bfeng exposed to the ravages of 
time and the shocks of earthquakes, one part after another 
must have Mien away until its dislocated joints offered 
to view portions of metal cramps, which wowljjybduce barba- 
rian spoilfcrs to rack it into pieces, till at length it became 
the ram it now presents. " , 

The subjoined sketch is a view <# the temple iff ifcfpteSent 
state. It is taken m the west frotit, looking eastward and 
northwttrd,; the wttlls are fbro#h down, though their site is 
not obliterated. A* reference to the plan will show that the 
two coluThis in are the only remaining of 

the portico, and mlr the two couples which appear 
within the external peristyle ayp? those of the opisthodomus 
and pronaos. Iu the distance the view embraces the Saronic 
Culph and the mountains of Attica. 



[Ruin* of the Temple ef jfcfcfna.] 

This sketch, with the foregoing plan and elevation, were 
kindly furnished by Mr. W. Jenkins, Jun., architect, who 
made the ofigipd drawings and actual measurements of 
the remains on the jspot, in October, 1820. v * 

It is understood that Mi. Cockerell* intends to publish a 
work on the panbdleimun, to which We must refer for more 
particular information* tfau can be given here* and to the 
second vdump, M John*, published at the 
expense (jf tue Society^ ijilettanti. ^ : 

The sculptures ,whMi occupied the tympana of the pedi- 
ments of the PanhciUeniun were discovered in May, 1 8 1 1 , by 
a party of jri^iih and German travellers, among whom- 
were Messfs. -Idverhool, and C. R. Cockerell, 
of London, WhUwere^puj*sthng their studies as architects. 
They were fourid bi0l^.ira^-liieruins of tire building and 
accumulation* they had fallen from 

their places, Oipercially those qf/tne Western front, the whole 
of which wer^ l^cbyebed ; butlthfortunatelv not more than 
half of those e^tfrii frpflt could be determined. They 
ore at' ’ giving been allowed by the 

English governmental that time, to fall info the hands of the 
present king of Prince Royal), who had 
thorn transported w of Bavaria. Thorwaldsen 

was engaged to : ' l r.eflit(U.U^|^ ItatUes. The ASginetan, ad<kd 
to the A thciuan, an|bTh^ which w# posses# 

in the British Museum, Would have formed^ complete sped- 
n»en of Grecian sculpture, gs Applied fo the decoration of 
temples. The Museum has rrotevon a set of casts of the 
. only one in^Mgland ftccesifbte to the 
fcnuplte^ in the ftoyMin*tirutfoir atliverpook 

Even the^Academy of the Fine Ate it VenmpoMtelses a 
these eit^ y hich to metropolis of th^British-^fre 
is f • *. ■ ’’?/<>./ • 

. OF 

wri teiW#partie^rty J5iny and PaUaanias, make Sequent 
meiitkktef JEgimtan works of art : : and in such a manneff 
'is to show that the produc tions of the school of Afigina, 


to use % modern andwell-undersfood phrase, Were ftigMy 
esteemed. Many namee of iEginetan sculptoW bad thus 
come down sy^ofiymtma With excellence 

ny their; ait, ' noite of these could- be 

recognized amdngt^^ the ravages 

of time. of baabarfsm j to that their 

merits and r^utat^ resM oh rej^^ The dis- 
cevery o^ the sculptures whi(A Mortfed'tlte tympana of the 
Banhellenititoi thj& national temple of thfe Jfeuietans, has 
furnished us witli undoubted specimens of ^ginetan aft, 
and of that period Sdine suppose, in Which the most 

celebrated jfiginetah sculptors ilOurisheti The latter con- 
clusion has, wetlutik, been tod hastily,^! |ged. That the 
sculptures of the Fanhehehium fife of great beauty and 
merit, and are for tnany rea^a highly intm^ Will bo 

admitted by all ; but that they ate brfhe class and date 
from which the school of ^Egina derived ’Its celebrity, may 
fairly be doubted. V ; } ^ - V\ 

These principally i--beh&ito of peilWf statues, or statues 
in the round as they are termed, Somewhat smaller than 
life, of men armed with spears, swords, 'shields, and bows; 
the bowmen have qUivof* Of arrows suspended from their 
waists ; most of the figures are helmed or bonneted, some with 
greaves cm the legs, and tiVo or thtee with armour on the 
body, or close-flttinfif g&rments on the- body and limbs ; but 
for the most- part, they are naked, except the head, und all 
are either engaged in active combat or have fallen from the 
effect of wounds. Besides the mule combatants, one 
helmed and draped female figure, with a spear and a shield 
in her hands, and the helmed head of another, evidently 
belonged to the groups. These were all so distributed on 
the ground with reference to the temple, and are of such 
peculiar attitude* wtth respect to ime another, and to tho 
places they occupied, that there a||iears to have been no 
great difficulty in determining their original arrangement 
in groups, after the fragments into which many of the figures 
were broken, were once brought together ; especially ns tho 
frames which inclosed fhe pictures they formed, were other- 
wise determinable, and thus assisted materially in fixing 
the relative positions of the parts composing the groups 
Thus* the perfect female figure, evidently a statue of Mi- 
nerva, standing upright and in full face, occupied the central 
position under the highest part of, the tympanum of the 
western pediment ; and the Combating warriors of that end 
arranged themselves on her right and left, in attitudes 
upright and advancing, kneeling, stooping and falling, uhtil 
the inner acute angles terminated in the wounded and recum- 
bent. The goddess stands in quiet dignity, prepared, never- 
theless, for action, while the battle, of which she appears to 
be the umpire, rages around her. Of this picture or group, 
the arrangement is so fitting and complete, and the action 
so perfect, that there is no roft&on to think, that any 
essential portion of it is undiscovered. But unfortunately 
it is not so with the gr#dp of the eastern or principal front ; 
a few only of these figures can be restored, and it is only 
from the analogy afforded by the western group* that their 
arrangement can be aptly determined. As far as this figures 
can be made out, the persons seem to be nearly, if not quite 
identical, and another period of the same action appears to 
be represented. The helmed female head is that of Minerva 

f im apd Mr. Cockerell restores her figure as in the act 
utefrg her spear and extending her vest, as if to stop 
contest, or to protect the fallem The exact subject, or 
subjects intended by these groups, is not known; though 
all the critics who have offered opinions seem to 
agree that they represent some actions or the distinguished 
ASgihetan famfiy of heroes, the ASocidtn, or descendants of 
Abacus, the mythological fdhndet of the nation. Colonel 
Leake's opinion, ns given by Mr Cockerell, Journal qf 
Sritnce and is that they 

represent two periods inyie Contest over the body of Fa- 
trodus, from the Iliad, jif Ajax (one qf the j®acidi») 
and Hector were the combatants. That something 

connectetl with the T!$an. war Is intended, seems very 
evident, from the Ph^kgSan bonnet worn by one of the 
warriors ; and the greavq® Siy the logs of those who may be 
supposed fo bc Greek|i,Tn the eastern group, especially, and 
the abs^nch m, tlidl ; egr #lng ‘ Oh the figures of the opposite 
party', aeeia • ' tlxeit soma national diflbrence 

is bpmloh is, that tho group on tho 

eastern pediment tepresente the expedition of Telamon, the 
son of iBacus, and Hercules, agaiiist Laomedoh, king of 
Troy, The archer he oohsidets td be the representation of 


Hereof •; m W represent #e ; ;»lX^>0A'Pn©UPNA, * nim* given toJsmisaWa m 
death of Aehj^vaua tibia. atrugglaB of Ajax to awe Ids me time of the Emperor Hadrian, wu©;',flhiii^%e^ws- 
body from the Trojans, (See Thiersch* History o/Greek very restless and unruly suhj^ctx, treated them asi^ited 
Scufoture* P* .24^;B0te^ .j^ : ,J|:^'pec#B, and took possession d tiieeapitfj, 

+ Tfowe w nothmg.tn tbe<^ of aeidphi^ ^ ..which the Jews wet# Am th. Some 

architecture more admirable than the maimer; in which the Ifcoman colonistawere ^hitto ^ ymsaJera, which received the 
various actions and athtedes, ir^ v the more perfect grpup of the name of the names 

' figures, have been adapted to the situations^Wlnch Ihwa^ 00 - of Hadrian; and €apimhus» fiiep' : '' the temple of Jupiter 
cupied; and this too, without the slightest appearance if Capitolinus, whuh war built on v ojnear, the Holiri^ount. 
constraint ; they are all natural and mpa&tfc and in pe*- The history of #1 this trauSIction is vdryjh^ate. It 
feet keeping with the design of the subject, and the character Wbuki seem, ac^3^h^te#OHm y dpinionft, that ttfe attempt to 
of the architecture/ The energy of action. tho grace of atri- establish a Roman colony in Jefusaleqa, and the introduction 
tude, and the truth of proportion displayed in these wo^S, of heathen rites into the ^* ie - 
are also admirable, and ^ expresrien of many of the figures bahota *wbich led the emperor te treat Jmntsalem, as a con* 
is excellent. Nevertheless, them is a degree of jryness *$4 quered city. The founding of anew town, and the deaeration 
rigidity observable in the bodies and limbs* whim give the of the holy places, led, probably, to the wars in which Bar* 
works an archaic character, whilst the countenances, the chochebas htejded the Jews, and, which were as destructive 
hair, and the draperies, clearly be^ rmgr approach to the , nation as their former resistance to Titus. The 

to, if -not absolute connexion wite^ho afehaic period. ;. name of A^a*Gapitolina;continuod in common u^e among 
The faces are entirely devoid of expression, the hair is the Greeks and Homans till the time of the ChrjNtian Em- 
foroially laid in tiers with convoluted ends, and the draperies, peters. [See Mannert, Syrien. p. 21 6, Schlosser, Universal 
though not devoid M grace, are heavy gnd monotenons : to Jiistory , vol. vi. part l.j Several coins of Hadrian still 
use the words of the writer before referred to in the Jour* exist, which refer to the colony established by thi^Rinperor. 
/ml of Science md the Arts, $ . 340, describing the sculp^ 'They l$Mr<m one side tho he§Mpf Kodricui, and on the 
tures, — ‘ A smile is seen on all the mouths, the oheeks are other, a Jupiter seated betweenlwo figures, or an .eagle 
rather hollowed, the lips are thick, the nose is short but perched upon a thunder-bolt, with an inscription, Col. Ael. 
angular and prominent; the eyes are protruded, the fore- Cap. (See Valiant’s Numismata) 
head is flat and retiring, and the chin is remarkably long ASLIA'NUS, CLAU'DIUS, a Roman citizen and a 
and rather pointed ; the hair a>hd drapery are arranged with native of Prconeste (Palestrina), probably lived about the 
the greatest precision. 1 Now these are peculiarities which middle of the third century of the, Chmtian era. Like 
could not have existed in the works of men whose names Cicero, Atticus, and many other R<yStos, he made himself 
are mentioned with those of Phidias and his compeers and so completely master of the GmeVfe^c^ge, os to write it 
immediate successors ; but they clearly mark a marc remote with ease ond correctness. There is extant a work of 
period. Nevertheless -$hC comparative fulness of form, and Ins in fourteen books, entitled, Various or Miscellaneous 
freedom of action of the bodies and limbs, equally indicate History r, which is a compilation or collection of extract 
a date not far removed from excellence. made by the author in las extensive reading* This work 

To the period when the archaic era was passing into that may be considered as one of the earliest collections of Ana. 
which succeeded it, and not to the ’perfection of the latter, , Tike value of if does not consist in what the compiler has 
we must then refer the Panhellenian sculpt ures ; they are to written, but in the passages of lost writers that he V^boen 
the more advanced works of the Grecian schools what, the the means of preserving. An edition of this wprk was pub- 
works of Giotto, Cimabue, Ghirlandaio, Pietro Perugino, lished at Pariffiri 1805, 8«ro,with HaracU^iHiy^'.Piwitua ami 
Giovanni Bell'ino, and others, are to the perfection of the Nicolaus of Damascus, by the learned - There 

art of painting under Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Titian, is a French translation of ASlian’s work; % M. B. T. Da- 
No one in describing the schools of Florence, Rome, and cier, Paris, 1772, 8vo. with notes. ■ 

Venice, would make* reference to the Simple and beautifiil, Another work of ^Elian’s, in sixteen books, also written 
but still imperfect works of the earlier, but to tlie almost in Greek, is entitled On the Peculiarities of Animal*. 
perfect productions of the latter masters ; nor would Pliny Though the author cannot claim the merit of being a ecien- 
and Pausanias refer to the archaic sculptures of the Pan- tific naturalist, like Aristotle, he ha# preserved to us in this 
helU’nium as the best specimen* of the school of ASgma, but work a number of curious lacts, which he ht|#c<^oeted from 
to such works as could be classed with the sculptures of tlie such, works as he had read. Each of the sixteen books is 
Parthenon, and many of the statues and busts which now subdivided into small chapters or sections, like the Miscetla- 
adorn the galleries of the Vatican and the Capitol, or are neons History* Some critics are $f« opinion ifet'the two 
distributed among the varfous European capitals. works tielon^ to different authors. vol. ii. Greek 

AiLFRIC, an eminent Saxon prelate. He is said to Lit.] J. G. Schneider published of work on 

have been the son of an Earl of Kent, but at an early age animals ifc 1784 ; but th** latest emttofftwf #ie Greek text is 
he embraced a devotional life, and assumed the habit of the by F. Jacobs, Jena. We are not av^ra that there is any 
Benedictines, in the monastery of Abingdon. In 863, when English translation of this work. T|ba|%||re 4lso twenty 
Athelwold, the abbot of that nouse, became Bishop of AVin- Greek letters extant attributed to a tW name of 

Chester, he took AKlfric along with him, and made him one Aflian. 4 . k 

of the priests df his cathedral* Here he remained rill 987, \ ‘JSLIA'NUS, another pi^on :i^jiaide, wrote a bobk 
when he removed to Ceme Al^iey. Next year he was made on Tactics, which he Hadrian. 

Abbot of St. Albans, and soon after was promoted to the There are several editidSIted '«®larioris of |bjs work. A 
Bishopric of Wilton. Finally, in 994, be was translated to German translation, by A. H|jBaiimgartner*apbbared in his 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury, over which siia he presided oomplete collection of tlie w|ek writers on military tactics, 
with great ability till his deatu, on tha 16th of November, Ftavdmtihafi and Mannheim, ^7% There is a French 
1005. mlfric was one of the most learned ecclesiastics of translation by B. de Bussy; Paris, fvl57, 2 vols. 12mo, 
that age, and distinguished himself, throughout his life, by [Sr7icx?//.] v 

a very praisewojrthy zeal* ani|fr activity in 4he diffusion of iEMTLH, the name of a ptrician geus or cian in ancient 
knowledge. The following are the principal works which Rome, who pretended to derive thek^rigin ftom ( Slamercus, 
have been attributed to hite I ^ jyLa%i and Saxon Gtes- 4be son of IMhagoras. Of the fatnilies iiteteded 

sary, printed by bo^er at pxfW; in ,m ; 2. A the most disringuii^ W^ PauU, or 

trandation of most of Urn hiatbrical^wks of the Old Teota-' Taullh'^& 'Lepidi, and the Scauri.' ; " totter, see 

ment, part of which was printed Utpxford, in 1698 s 3 . A Lkpidus and Scaukux] : Atpong &e most 

charge to his clergy, m articles, commonly qaUed his Gunons, worthy of notice was jLucius iRmfiiua^^ ^ the son 
which was jpubliahed, by Spehnj^, ;;|n the first volume of kj* of the eonstil bearing ^ie battle 

English Councils : 4. Two vciumes of $axon Homilies, near Gannee («.c. 2)^),^ ^ |ifforts to 

translated from the Larin fathers ; and A A Sa^on Gram- check the^ ^rariiaess dr hin ^ 
mar in Larin. There were, howeveri^ar eedesias- a mem boy 

tics of his name, and it has been doubted eventually 
enumerated were the productions of the Arehbishop ef Can- attained to 'rife nmw&f in tn& counrif^ His sister 

fishery. / .. > ■ i Jgmilk was the eon- 

^GINHARD. GSee Eoxnhaed.] queror of Harmiai,whowas consul for the seomidrima,n,€. 

AEGYPT. [See Egypt.] 194 ; and this very year ^Bmilius, though he had held no 
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• : public ofiuSe, w*»;^ throe coroiul«8^ert fe Irt 

' iri*the south M 4taiy» «i ci^ ?W>- 

with,^hpi^| duim^he* connexion on the grefand ; ; j^l4rm ; ;:'5iJid mi the foil* 

. wm a-- 

■of sUdifmerit that ej&y one of*hem h&toe after w^s . eompoio^i^^ '■ 

honiuie. His «)diloship ^a» v <h^gj^uihe(ll hf many iih- Th<0te m px^ soph' ap- 
provements in the city ^M^ei^bourh^ of Rome, Thfr fpttinto -Tm $kte*xfthe battle 

following "year (18V^^8r4m.thi» office*# prmtdr, ana,, of Pydna&asb*^^ Juijd 

in that capa&ty, was goyenl|^ of the south^veabift Livy, indeed aa«iOTi«i^fe^Nn? ‘ of Sep- 

the Spanish p^tii^iali, with ^¥ v tspniid^^ his temper L/bit l^ter^ot fjnpb^l# ^^w^’^werehoe.may be 

command I’ho^applihtiimt tos reheVrod the Mowing owing to soroeip«?jpaii^: in wfcjtiii, 

. year* hmifc^lp ?ra|r|ed powers, ffir M now hbr 6 tjjf tr^e* of, . fcri$r to; »tbe ;t jMian havejJifihred 

proconsul, aiid was accompanied by double the usual nuffi* Uffc&ty from the present di^nh^on’ ^^e'^or. Thfe Ed- W 
her of lfctm* In an (jngagement, howoVoRi with the Lust* mans oafeftft^ W'$ : ^ 

tani, fiOfifl of hi* mon wer^cut td pieces a«^ thfi re«t only battle. ; Aftmv luduei^ of a Roman 

•saved behind the works of ^he camp. Bu| ,this disgrace province, ASmilitts proceeded hn ftf rkjl^,jfo' Rpirus. Here, 
was retrieved in the /third yeai^qf hif ^ ai wilder the Order of life rl&tte, 1© 

signal defeat of -the enemy* in wBiOh 18*01)0 of theif men feeveiitytowns, and detivmdte tohis u|inyi 50,000 of the 
were left imp : the ftekl. For this success a public thank#- inhabitants ns slavoi, and att their prop||^ as plunder. On 
giving waSWotod by the senate in honour ofArailius. Soon his arrival in Rome* however, he muoain this army, with 
after, h^returned -.' - ( aAuL'- >4b-unA' that he had been whom he was far from pdpulari 1&0 diirf opponents of his 

appointed, in hi^ absengjfcnne of the ten commissioners fof claim to a triumph. - ; tFtus ■ a^-'lti^'-dbteiined, and 

■pgfltehng- affaire in ® part of western Asia which Per&eiiswith his young children, ^orhe of them too young to 
had lately been wrested by^he two.Scipios from Anti- be sensible of their situation, were paraded for three sweeps- 
ochus the Great. ^Kpilius Was a member oIho of the col- give days through the streets of Rome. Rut the triumphant 
lege of augurs froth ah early age, but we do not find any generaVluul a severe lesson hem affliction in the midst of his 
means of fixing the period of his election. As a candidate honour. Of two sons by a second wife, (he had Jong divorced 
for the consulship ho met with repeated repulses, and only Papiria,) one aged twelve died five days before the triumph, 
attained that hcmcal^|a ,1 82 ». c.y nine years after; holding , the other, aged fourteen, a lew d&ys after; so that he had now 
theMice of ptmto£|i||PBrirtg this and -the following year he no son tp hand down his name to posterity* AJrnilius lived 
commanded an army* m fliguri^ and succeeded in the com- eight years after hi#, victory ove^J|eri«us, .iii wliicli period 
plete reduction of a powerful people called the Ingauni (who we need only mention his cendtHhip, b o. 164. At his 
nave left their name in the maritime town of Albenga, for- death, l£ ( 0'«.c., his two sons, who had been adopted into 
merly Alhium lugaunum). A public thanksgiving of three other families, pabius and Sdpio, honoured his memory in 
days was immediately voted, and, on his return to Rome, he . the Roman fashion by the exliibition of funeral games ; and 
had tlic honour df a triumph* For the next ten yours wc the Adelphi of Terence, the last comedy the poet wrote, was 
lose^ght of i^uilius, and «tt the end of this .period he is first presented^to the Roman; public on this occasion. The 
only mentim|ed as being selected by the inhabitants of fact is attested by the inscription still prefixed to the play. 
Fittther Spa^jo-pvotect tlieir interests at Rome, on honour Aimiliu# found in his grateful friend Polybius one willing 
which at oh(3rfoyed and added to his ihfluimce. , I|.was at and able to commemorate, perhaps to exaggerate, his virtues, 
this peri#«(in|^xbat. the last Macedonian war commenced; Few; Romans have received#o favourable a character from 
and thnAhthe RomanB CouUl scarcely liave anticipatod a history. ( See wolybfus, Livy, Plutarch.) 
struggle jtota Perseus* who inherited from his father only ACN E' AS , a Troj an prince of the royal blood, son of Anchises 

the shaftbred remains of the gi^eal Macedonian monarchy, and V enus, '"According to Hofner he commanded the Diu- 
yet three ^consnils, in three successive years, were more than danians ; and his name occurs frequently in the Iliad, but 
bafliod hy hi^ arms. 16S a second consulship, and with not in the first rank of heroes. He owes his celebrity to 

• it the Perseus, was entrusted to Aimilius. those stories Which make kirn the reputed founder of the 

He wo# now ;..,jirlSiwKBixty'years years of age, but he was Rotnan empire in Italy, and to his being the hero of Virgil's 

^ supported <h)gWQ sob| #md, two sons-in-law, who possessed poem. According to the Latiu "jwxcts, on the night when 
both ri^bi^iand^bfl^ By Papiria, a laxly belonging to Troy was taken, or, as others nay* before its capture, Auieas 
one of tlie first in Rome, he had two sons and quitted the city, bearing on his shoulders his aged father, and 

tbree^dhhi^^ jbe elder had been adopted the images of his household sgods; accompanied by lxis wife 

into tfie-bouse bfthe |®bliby the cilebratedxjpponeftt of Hfitn- Creusa, who perished l>v the way^ and his son lulus, also 
nibal, and., eonsh^CTitly, bore the name o^ Qnintus Fabius called Ascanius. The older authors do not spenk^pf the mul- 
Maximus, ayifti jte addition of Aimilianuk, to tjiark his ori- titnde of followers and nupaber of ships with wliidSTirgil has 
i ginal oonpexfen^tj^lie house of the ASmilii. The younger, adorned his narrative. According tp .them he nuitted the Tro- 
only seveSteepn at this period, had been adopted jah sh6i*e# in a single ship to seek his fortnpepi the unknown 
by his Scipio AfWcanus, and was now regions of the west. After matiy wanderings he reached the 

, -called by'-theil&m^ adoption, vis., c^asf;^ W ^La%ra With one hundred followers,, and Wgs favour- 

3P. Corneh^S^jmdi witltftb addlliph ofAJmijiianus, as in his ably received by Latinus, king of the counh^who assigned a 
bK)ther k p^®|?The earelediikpLcler of Roman history oflep ^rnall tract of ground as a settlement for t|e Trojans. But 
jf^bthe rniore so, as the younger war soon broke out between the .straugers'knd the natives, 
also . : of Africanus, By Tiirnus, prince of ‘the Rutuli, joinedLatinus to expel the 
the marria^^ iEmilius was father-in,- foreigners \ but the allied princes were defeated, and Xa- 

.law te t6;AJlius ; ,tinus was slain rin the fii*st battle, Lat^nik, his daughter, 

Tubers vogp#, Juen accompanied iBmiljus to ? becamfe the bride of the vietdf, gnd the citadel of Laurentum 

the ' 'war ,45ontributed in a marked fell into his hands. Aineas npF built the city of Lavinium, 

manner iyaa ; wftungly po^d ^yhich \ms hard^csemj^^^v^ -^inni^^igWn appeared 

• pu^w^euvred. battle ensuod, ih ' were 

ASmilius made go6d lH passage tjfeuough Hie mountains, and defeuted, and AJfieas was drOFheL oratleast disappeared, in 
the two armies were spon in ylev^feaid] other near Pydna. the river Numieius. afterwards i^dored as Jupiter 

Chi the evenbig Indiges: a temple WanpiBed to 1dm on" the bank of the 

to river ; and the Latins, eb|i iliater a^ri, the consuls of Rome, 

' ■ upon a poipt^wmlb Wa^ of^pe jittk im- offered yekrjy sac^riffM % tinder that name. lulus, 

piif *-..tbe his throne, and founded a 

would occur ;that ft|ght;%Ahe thiugh t city, called Alba. , Longa, 

it prudent to He wa#Srtece^d^b^ of Aineas and Lavinia, 

moment want but indeed to olskt the from wbem a Htte of Latin kings descended lulus, 

inoo^in Imxt ^ tn# usual clamour of their kettles lioweveir, left progeny* though their claims seem to have 

and ean*, nor omitted to offer her the light of their torches ; been set aside tr i consequence of the maternal title of Sylviue* 

-X.v^si v/' . . * v ' . ■ . 
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tinws th*J«Ua|i fet^r Md am<m 5 the®[i the imperial hou*» into the old Scottish di*l«ct, #boutV3l3; and said by kr. 
of Cm*m boas^ : iltafr " former, Jfech .#* ) ^arton to lib .« 

a aketa h o£ w phief fc^tiohai^tta ihis femfed Tiojim , of .Britsiiii - ^e'Sfi^Hf Sarrey. translail^fbe Miii9 

prince afl&his anO^iburtbL books, printed i*M77. There are complete 
: Wistwtim* i», transitions byOgfity>l^ 

; to t!m hwt«^ qf jpn^s hfter ' 4fl>ryden has nidi "wagime^i M otheta; ,< .< ; 

the Trtvjan iwis, a lection that ti^dBs'^dfen' shalfc • ‘ ENIGMA* % Gr$k , terin fir wh at is commonly called a 
reign for centumi bvdr the TJfqjaas : nothing i&saidqf the riddle. It is the desw^pl®^ of a '$&§§ 
jdaoeof theirsettlinent. - Some havb supposisVthat he re- lities seleptea' aiudL; ’ 

nmined in the Troad, and that the story of his emigrating to the tiling is, and of occasioning; its dtecoveiytacpme as a 
Aftaly is entirely destitute of foimdida«|^^ i\ ' . '■ surprise. ' • ‘ \\ , r . ' • * * ' ‘ s u**- \ * 

..... AK'NEIfr. The most celebrated epic poem of antiquity, A** amteroa differs Atom; oir stAte- 

‘ after the Iliad and Odyssey. It waB written by Virgil in the meat; not in being false, but only in being obscure and mis- 
fimp of Augustus Ceesar ; and rebates the wandenhgsVof leading, The one is kp ins^nco ^o application of 
^fineasafter the siege of Troy • ariiyal in h^,nnd^s language to make known text Wughts, mb tho ; other of -its 
. adventures previous to his manage '* 1 ** 1 J^* 1 * 1 ** with his application to the puiposb qf concealing them ; hut the words 
final establishment in Laitiuth. -The poem, however, does not of a good canigma, when proppriy utmersfood, are ashirue as 
carry its hero so far as this, hut clpse« with a single combat those of a goo^iefinitioit It is ^tehtdis^skbJeLquality 
between ABneas andTurmis, aud tne death of the latter^ In of the latter,. as well as of the fomer. xhatit shallhe intelli- 
sohae respects Virgil „ the legond ^gibl^ iniis whole imp<^ nrily in one sense. ^ ; V 

in the article jEneas,.. He has multiplied the Trojan ships Jhe object of a direct statement, is to convey itifijrnmtion ; 
and increased the number of the Trojans ; he has carried tpthf ^tenignita is to exercise the ingenuity. Theformer, 
his hero to Carthage, though we do not know whether in its simplest and most legitimate forth; ; ha#i Only to be 
Carthage existed “at the supposed ctyte of Aeneas’ wander- .received by the mind; the latter (Jemands tohe s^tred. An 
mgs ; he has made the death of Turnu^precede the maf- amigraa ? therefore, may be regarth#a8 onebf the complex or 
riugc of Aineas and the foundation of Lavinium, and has ornamented modes of. Composition t T9i at is to say, one of,thos$ 
allowed Latino* to survive, instead of making his daughter which do pot merely appeal to the apprehension, but excite 
wed the author of her fathers death. The poem consists of and gratify other intellectual faculties, 
twelve boohs, of which the six first are occupied in relating In very ancient fames, accordingly,* the mnigma was a 
the wanderings of Aineas, and seem to be modelled on the common and favourite medium for the conveyance even of 
Odyssey ; the six last contain his descent into Italy, and the truths of the highest importance. Formal composition in 
war which ensued between the Trojans and the natives, the earliest state of society, that it mij& be the better distin- 
and seem to be modelled on the Iliad. In the minute details guished from ordinary speech, 'WtmsSy affected an elabo- 
of ornament as well oa^to the general notions of his work, rately artificial character; arid the sbnigmu or riddle pro* 
Virgil has borrowed largely from Homer. This poeni was seiited itself among other devices for that end. It had, 
written later than his other works, the Eclogues and besides, the peculiar recommendation of giving an air of 
Georgies. It was commenced about the year a.u.c. 724, mystery to the sentiment which it involved, and so making 
or n.c. 30; and the author continued to labour on it till it seem to be something mtill more remote than it might 
his death, in n.c. 20 ; at which time he was so little satisfied really l>e from common experience and speculation. The 
with the state of liis production that, it is said, he gave earnest term mnigma, indeed, was probably used Jrigin ally to de- 
injunctions on. his death bed that it should be burnt, a« too scribe any short composition, such as an apologue, or fable, 
imperfect to advance his fame. The order was not fulfilled, or other portable sample of wisdom'. 
at the desire of Augustus, who intrusted the publication AESnigma is something dark and id. the corre- 

to two learned friends of the author, Tucca and Varus; .sponding'verb (airiTreir&a-i} always meai® 5 to speak amig- 
Many lines are left imperfect; some suppose this to he one malically, according to our meaning oftlie Word, oi»;to Speak 
proof that the finishing hand of the master was never ap- with a certain degree of mystery and obscurity; 
plied ; but we doubt whether it is, and think it possible that In the progress of civilization and literature, it came to bo 
they were purposely left so. It called forth the enthusiastic felt that obscurity and difficulty were qualities, wliieh, 
admiration of liis contemporaries. Propertius wrote — whatever pleasure they might conyey to those who tried to 

Yield, TUmuin poets ; ior<H of Greece, j»ive way ; master them, were inconsistent :wfin and 

Thy iiiad «>on shall own n gwi»ti» lay; more appropriate objects of speaking 6nd y writmg. Whether 

and some writers, even, in modem times, have expressed the the purpose be simply to commupipfttp ^ormatteii, ois 
same opinion. The merits of these poets will bo better dis- whether it be to appeal also to . ,tfl| iu^mi|ibn^and the 
cussed under their respective names. It is enough to say that, passions, a style is good exactly in prapor|idn as it is expres- 
compared with the Iliad, the AEncifi is wanting in originality rive, that is t<> say. as it 

and power: it is evidently the laboured performance of a thethoughts of the writer oT«peiikbt^TT^ < tahi|^^',th«a , e- 
loamed man, possessed of an elegant mind, who haS‘ availed fore, the very end and nature of wliicli is the reverse of 
himself freely of the labours of those who have preceded this, instead of being an ornament^rai^ beiregai’ded us 
him. Virgil is characterized by Niebuhr as possessing * a one of the worst fgults of style., approaches 

genius barren for creating, great, as was his talent for cm- towards the enigmatical, is, for ^ ame reason, a fault 
bellislung. v The chaMcters^ ."of the AJneid are deficient in in writing — whate% er fi gur e , for eganiplO, is dntroduc ed in 
the individuality and freshness which mark the descriptions poetry or rhetoric more m fri© reader by its 

of those who have mingled in scenes, arid been farai- ingenuity than for ah^otherpuri»dsb. 1 Axpongst those 
liar with characters sucli as they portray. The brave , writers who have vitiated tWr works by wbiit tnay be called 
'6yds, and the bray e Cloanthud are hardly distinguishable, an enigmatic turn of plira|eology. Young IB *in instance, 
except by name : Achates, the friend* of jEneas, is a mere inhis NightThoughtSi. ■ ;'L'. .u v *' 
shadow, always attending on his chief; and, indeed, with -E O' LI AN HAHP, a muricalinsripment; the^ounds of 

the exception of l>ido, no character is well defined: - yfeneas whfch are drawn from it by a current bf air aemtg On. tlie 
himself though the hero of tho poem, neither exbites any strings ; hence it is nampd„ a fi er wbom^ in the 

strong interest nor loaves any ppwerfta impression. In this heathen mythology is given the ^ 

respect Virgil is MineaBurabl^l^^ to IJpraer. The fonnexi, * Rather before the middle of tbi^|;beriut»J^be^ ASohan 

from his own imaginarionv^fromliie writings of older authoy^ Harp .^gs brought foward in 

had to create charoirters and describe manners such as he had instrument; and Dr. Anderson, iff f .Orfo 
never seen ; the latter was familiar with men and actions m lEolus $.Harp, ascribes the invention of it fo Mr. Oswald, 
such as he described them, or at least ho eml>odied the vivid (the composer of Scottish song?i; Wg. jidding, ‘ its 
traditions of an early and ptintl^al age. The strength of proportieS are folly dpmbe^^ ^ iri Indolence/ 

Virgil lay in the pathetic mther fhan in the sublime ; and However, it ia po^iMe^lnat smfmBtrumbht of the kind 

many passages of the Aineid, whi^h admitted of the former was xpry , anciently Jfor; the Taltaudi#i say tb^it 

quality, are exquisitely beautiful. > f. '■ J&w tlid 1 mnmr y qx D^C^Bounded of it^^ tlie 

The AEneid has beep ^ frequently tranribfod into; most nqrff 1 i;i0bie- writ qf • the inyonrkm 

European languages. In bur ovrn, we may fiotioe one pe- in'-the, who, 

culiarly interesting to the literary antiqualy ; a translation, in ix. H©»6ribesVit : 

by Gawin Douglas, bishop of Punkeld, of the whole ASueid ‘ As tha instrcmeni is new, so also is it pleasant ana easy to 

No. 19 . [THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA.] Vox. L-U 
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construct, anrl k heatd ip my museffm to tti admiration of 
pvery one. It i» silent att ^ as thfc window in which it is 
planed remains eiUsiwi* but ^whon thin is opened, a sudden 
harmonious sound breaks forth wliieh astonishes the hearers, 
lbn they neither perceive whence it proceeds, nor what kind 
of instrument is before them, for the sounds do not resemble 
those Of a Stringed or of a pneumatic instrument, but partake 
of both. The instrument is made of pine wood, is five palms 
long, (fifteen inches,) two broad, and one deep: it may con- 
tain fifteen or more strings* all equal, and of eatgut. The 
method of tuning it. is not, as in other instruments, by 3(1$, 

4 tits, 5 tbs, &c., but all the Strings are to be in ui^son or in 
octaves, and it is wonderful that such different' "harmony 
should be produced from strings thus tuned.’ 

A modern writer gives the following more detailed direc- 
tions for the construction of the Afolian harp, and such as 
we know, from experiment, are better calculated to produce 
the intended effects. Let a box be made of aft thin deal as 
possible, of a length exactly answering to the window in 
which it is intended to be placed, four Or five inches in 
depth, and five or six in width. Glue on it, at the extre- 
mities of the top, two pieces of Wainscot, about half an inch 
high and a quarter of an inch thick, to serve as bridges for 
the strings ; and witliinside, at each end, glue two pieces 
of beech about an inch square, and of length equal to the 
width of the box, .which is to hold the pegs. Into one of 
these bridges fix as many pegs, such as are used in a piano- 
forte, though not so large, as there are to be strings ; and 
into the other, fasten as many small brass pins, to which 
attach one end of the strings; Then string the instrument 
with small catgut, o v first fiddle-strings, fixing one end of 
them, and twisting the other round the opposite peg. These 
strings, Which should not he drawn tight, must be tuned in 
unison. To procure a proper passage for the wind, a thin 
board, supported by four pegs, is placed over the strings, at 
about three inches distance from the sounding-board. The 
instrument must be exposed to the wind at a window partly 
open , and to increase the force of the current of air, either 
the door of tfife room, or an opposite window, should he 
opened. When the wind blows, the strings begin to sound 
in unison ; hut as the force of the current increases, the 
sound changes into a pleasing admixture of all the notes of 
the diatonic scale, ascending and descending, and these 
often unite ill the most delightful harmonic combinations, 
producing 

" A certain music, never knew 11 he lore,'’ 

says Thomson, in his Castle of Indolence , who goes on 
describing the instrument as one 

“ Fnnn which, with airy /hirers litfht, 

Jleyowl cadi mortal touch the momt refined, 

Tim Goil <>f‘ Winds draws wounds of deep delight : 

Whence, with just cause, the harp of .liolu# it bight. 

Ah me I what hand cuu touch the string no tine? 

Who up the lofty diapason mil 

Such sweet, such sail, such solemn tiir* divino. 

Then let them down into the soul? 

• * m * • 

WUd-vriuVdin" nature all, alwve the teach of art!" 

The learned Matthew Young, B.D., formerly of Trinity 
College, Dublin, has entered deeply into the nature of the 
AEolian harp, in his Enquiry into the pfindjxd Phenomena 
qf Sounds , &.e., and aa his work is rare, we shall here avail 
ourselves of his remarks on this subject : — 

* Tho phenomena of the Aiolian lyre may be accounted 
for on principles analogous to those by which the pheno- 
mena of sympathetic tones arc explained.’ [See Sympa- 
thetic Sotnvns.J * To remove all uncertainty in the order 
of the notes in the lyre, I took off all the strings but one, 
and on placing the'. instrument in a due position, was sur- 
prised to bear a great variety of notes, and frequently such 
as were not prod peed by any aliquot part of the strings : 
often, too, I heard a chord of two or three notes from this 
single string; From observing these phenomena, they 
appeared to me so very complex and extraordinary, that I 
deftpainid of being able to account for them on the principle 
of aliquot parts. However, on a more minute enquiry, they 
all appear to flow from it naturally and with ease. 

4 But let us consider what will be the effect of a current of 
air rushing against a stretched elastic fibre. The particles 
Which strike against the middle point of the stnng will 
md*e the whole string from its rectilineal position; tfnd as 
no blast cofitltmea exactly of the same strength for any con- 
siderable time* although it l>o able to remove the string 
from its rectilineal position, yet, unless it bo too rapid and 
violent, it will not be able to keep it bent: the fibre will, 
therefore, by its elasticity, return to its former position; 


and* by its increased velooity* pass itlm to the eflte* Bide* 
and so continue to Vibrato atm excite pulses in the air 
which will produce the tena of the entire string. But if the 
current of air he too strong and rapid* when tl% string is V 
bent from the rectilineal nositidh, it will not be able to re- 
cover it, but will continue bent and bellying like the cordage 
of a ship iri a brisk gate. However, though the whole string 
cannot perform its vibrations, the subordinate aliquot parts 
may, which will he of different lengths to different cases, 
according to the rapidity of the blast. Tims when the velo- 
city of the current of* air increases, so as to prevent tho 
vibration of the whole string, those ’particles which strike 
against the middle points of the halves of the string, agitate 
those halves as in the case of sympathetic and secondary 
tones; and as these halves vibrate in half the time of the 
whole string, though the blast may be too rapid to admit 
of the vibration of the whole, yet ft can have no more effect 
in preventing the motion of tile halves, than it would have 
on the whole string were its tension quadruple; for the 
times of vibration in strings of different lengths, and agree- 
ing in other circumstances, are directly as the lengths ; and 
in strings differing in tensions, and agreeing in other cir- 
cumstances, inversely as the square roots of the tensions 
apd, therefore, their vibrations may become strong enough 
to excite such pulses as will affect the drum of the ear ; and 
the like may be said of other aliquot divisions of the String. 

In the same manner as standing coni is bent by a blast of 
wind, and if the wind be sufficiently rapid, it will have re- 
peated its blast before the stern of corn can recover its per- 
pendicular position, and therefore will keep it bent. But If 
it decays in rapidity or strength, the stern of com will have 
time to perform a vibration before it Is again impelled ; and 
thus it will appear to wave backwards and forwards by the 
impulse of the wind. Those partictis which strike against 
such points of the string as are not in the middle of tho 
aliquot parts, will interrupt and counteract each other's 
vibrations, as in the case of sympathetic and secondary 
tones, and, therefore, will not produce a. sensible effect. 
With regard to those notes which cannot be produced by 
any exact submultiple of the siring, but which, notwith 
standing, are sometimes heard on the AEdliim harp, Mr. 
Young observed that they wore always transitory, gradually 
rising or falling to such notes, above or below them, as 
would be produced by exact aliquot parts of the whole 
string. 

Mr. Young follows the principles here laid down, by a 
series of experiments, which are of a very satisfactory nature ; 
but for these we must refer the reader to the work itself. 

./EO'LIAN ISLANDS, the ancient, name of the eleven 
small islands north of Sicily, now generally called the 
"Lip art Islands. > 

AhO'Ll AN MODE, in ancient music, one of the five prin- 
cipal modes of the Greeks, which derived its name, not from 
the vLolian isles, but from Violin, a country of Asia Minor. 
What, this mode was, it is now difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine. Writers of all times and kinds differ most 
essentially from each other on the subject. Rousseau says 
it. was grave: the Abbe Fey tou contradicts him. Sir F, 
Stiles tells us that, this mode was the same afc our E fiat 
Dr. Burney makes it F minor ; and Rousseau says F, mean- 
ing, of course, F major. See Mode. 

AEO LI AN S, the name of ohc of those Various peoples, 
whom we are accustomed tq class under the general appella- 
te tiou of Greeks. We trace the name of AEolians to Thes 
saly, their primitive abode, as far as we know, where they 
appear to have been closely related to the Phthiotic Achro- 
ous of the same country. What was the nature of their 
relationship to tho 'Dorians who dwelt successively in Phthia, 
Olympus, pimlus, Dry op is and the Peloponnesus, we can- 
not determine; but undoubtedly their languages were very 
closely allied. Tlve Aduci of the Peloponnesus (the Aclnei 
of Homer) were also kinsmen, and, in ibet, part of the 
Aiolians; and the great . emigration, commonly called the 
AEolian, was an emigration of Ach man people. It seems 
probable that the emigration from the Peloponnesus com- 
menced before the Dorian mViMdpn, & return of the Hern 
did®, as it is often called, wluwi caused so great a re- 
volution in the Peninsula; but it cannot be doubted that 
this event contributed still further to the Achman or 
AEolian emigration under Pentlhlus the son of Orestes, and 
others of Agamemnon's descendants. This {|reivt revolu- 
tion in the Peloponnesus, caused by an invasion of hardy 
mountaineers and conquerors from N o?thciitoCi recce, took 
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place, as the best-informed Creek historians believed," 
eighty years after the war of Troy, er B a ll 04 ; and appa- 
rently caused a retrogression in the condition of southern 
Greece, apd drove out a more civ^ed race, Strabo says that 
the AEolifm settlements in Asia were four generations prior 
to those Called the Ionian. The ASolian colonies on the 
Asiatic main land vitere widely spread, extending at least 
from CyxieUs along the shores of tlte Hellespont and the 
AJgean to the river Caicus, and even the Herraus. Many 
positions in the interior were also occupied by them, as 
well as the fine island of Lesbos, with Tenedos, and others 
of smaller importance. Homer mentions all those parts as 
possessed by a different people ; which would be a proof, if 
any were wanting, that the race of new settlers came after 
his time. There were twelve cities or states included in 
the older settlements , in that tract of Asia Minor on the 
ASgean, which was known in Greek geography by the name 
of .ffiolis, and formed a part of the subsequent larger divi- 
sion of Mysia. Smyrna, one of them, wliich early fell into 
toe hands of the lonians, the neighbours of the JEolians, 
still exists nearly on thw old spot, with exactly the same 
name, thus adding one to the many instances of the durable 
impression made by Greek colonists wherever they settled. 

But besides these twelve states, to which we have alluded, 
(most of which were near the coast.,) there were many ASolian 
towns founded by the new comers along the Hellespont, 
the range of the Ida mountains, and on the coast, of Thrace. 

The name vEolic is often applied to a branch or dialect 
of the Greek language ; but as we do not, possess any 
entire work written in this dialect, we cannot satisfactorily 
compare it with the Attic, or that variety of the Greek 
language in which thef tragedies of ,/Escbylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, the histories of Thucydides and Xenophon, 
and the oration* of Aischines arid Demosthenes arc written. 
There is no doubt, however, that it approached nearest to 
the Doric dialect of the Greek language, such as it was 
spoken in most parts of the Peloponnesus after the great 
Dorian invasion already mentioned. 

ASOLIPY LK, v EOLl PILE, AmM pila, the hall of Ma- 
ins, an instrument made use of formerly in experimenting, 
consisting of a hollow ball, w ith a small orifice in which a 
tube might be screwed. It served to boil water in, for the 
purpose of creating steam. This instrument is mentioned 
by Des Cartes, in his treatise on Meteors , chap, iv., as used 
in liis time. It is now entirely out of use, unless we choose 
to consider tho boiler of a steam-engine as an send j pile. This 
is by no means the first instance in which a pliilosophieal 
toy lias been made of use to the arts. 

A£RA, a point of time frnta which subsequent years are 
counted, and in some instances jurecsdtng years, as in live 
Christian sera. The origin of* the word ara is very doubtful. 

All nations who have any history to record have fixed* 
their n?ra at some remote jwriod, in order to embrace in 
their annals as large an extent of time as practicable. 
Tho creation of the world would most naturally present 
itself to those who might have arty means of ascertaining 
tho time of its occurrence, and the Bible would l>e the 
source from whence tho information might be obtained. 
But, unfortunately for chronology, the Bible is not suffi- 
ciently explicit on Ibis subject; and, although the Jews and 
some Christian nations Jo date from the Creation, their 
computations of the period at which this event took place 
differ to the extent of nearly two thousand years. Those 
whom this uncertainty has deterred, or who have had no j 
knowledge of the Scriptures, have contented themselves 
with more recent periods. The ancient Romans adopted the 
epoch of their first supposed political existence, and the 
Greeks that of the first celebration or revival of the Olympic 
Gaines, which were with them an important national festival. 
Many nations have assumed some event closely connected 
with their religious faith : thus, the early Christians of the 
East dated from ' the persecution under the Emperor Dio- 
cletian, and those of Europe and America, at the present 
day, from the birth of Christ All the followers of Moham- 
med have adopted, as m sera, the retreat of their prophet 
from Mecca to Medina* which they call the Hegira. 

Many of these ©ras ate arbitrarily and incorrectly fixed* 
and even our own is erroneous by four years. But an error 
at the commencement will not invalidate the dates of events 
recorded subsequently, as any sera once assumed will be 
sufficient to show the wroteon of time, however tneerrectly i 
assigned to the period whose name it. bears. j 

With one ojr two exceptions, all motions have reckoned 


time m accordance with the course of tbo seasons ; they 
have always begun thw yearHtt the same seaspth tate- 
times perhaps a little elrlfor, and *(>metimea.l4!^ c Vbt^ ; /iti • 
variably keeping near the original comtnencetoeiii 
Here follows a list of the ©ras Which have been or are 
most ifi use among the cijdlixed lik^riona of the wp^.#^ 
the year of the Christian jbra in whiph they began 

1 . The year of the world according to the reckon- 

ing of Constantinople, which was used in 
Russia until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and is still employed by the Greek 
church - - - - - - - - - - ».<p, £$P0 

2. The y^r of the world ap reckoned at Antioch* 

now tiled in the Abyssinian church - - -B.C. 6492 
[The church of Alexandria originally gaumed the year 
me. 5502 as the year of the Creation,* but in the year 
285 a.d. they discarded ten years, and thus acceded to the 
computation of Antioch.] ; 

3. The year of the world used by the .Jews r - B.C. 37 6 ■ 

4. The Caliyuga, employed by the learned through* 

out India, may lie called an tera of the Crea- 
tion, being considered by the Hindoos as the 
commencement of the present state of the 


world, or * Iron Age ' ------- b.c,3100 

5. The Olympiads ; the aera of the victory of 

Corq?hus at the Olympic games, used ebiefiy 
by the Greek historians after the, age of 

Alexander - - B.C. 776 

[N. B. An Olympiad is a period of four years.] 

6. The building of Rome : this is generally called 

the Varronian aera - - - - - - - - - B.C. 753 

7. The Catonian sera of the building of Rome is* b.c. 752 

8. The sera of Viera maditya, in common use 

throughout India - - - - - B. C. 57 


9. The Spanish mra, from the conquest of Spain 

by Augustus, was employed in Spain, Por- 
tugal, Africa, and the South of France. In 
some provinces this ©ra was in use until the 
middle of the fifteenth century - - - - - B. C. 58 

10. The iora of Salivahttira, in common use thfiftugh 

t he southern and western state* of India - - A. p. 78 
H. The fera of Martyrs, or of Diocletian, so called 
fixim the persecution of the Christians in the 
reign of that emperor, was much used by the 
early Christians# and is still employed in the 


churches of the East. - - - - - - - A.D. 284 

12. The Hegira, used. by all Mohammedans, dates 

from the llight of Mohammed to Medina - - AJ3. 820 


13. The Christian ©ra dates from the birth of 
Christ ; the year in which lie was (erroneously) 
supposed to be born is cal lid 1 b.c., the fol- 
lowing year 1 a.d. Many authors call the 
year of our Lords birth 0, and consequently 
make the dates of ail preceding events one 
year less than by the common practice. 

The following rules will, serve to show the year of the 
Christian awn corresponding with that of any given ©ra : — 
1. When the commencement ol* tlic given sera precedes 
the birth of Christ, subtract from the given year the number 
affixed to the ©ra in the above list, and the remainder will 
be t\w year of Christ in which the given year began. 

If the given year be less than the affixed number, sub- 
tract it from that number, adding one ; the result will be 
the date before Christ. 

Examples . — Required the Christian date answering to 
the year of Rome 1754. 

From 1 754 
Deduct 753 

The year 1001 a.d. corresponds with the year I7S4 A, w.e. 
Required the year b.c. answering to 707 A.U.C. 

From 753 
Deduct 787 

M 

Add 1 

The year 47 me. -comrides with 787 katjC* 

Tito reason k this : a,*j.c. 787 weans that an event took 
place in that year; and therefore 753 74)6 or 47 years ft. c. 

remain, and m mil the years hx. before w.c. 47 have expired, 
the eyeni mmi take {tee m the year b.c. 47. 

• €«e tdoier's Chronology, p. 334. 

V 0 
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Required the year of Christ in wniph the vear of the Jews 
5591 began. * 

From 5591 
Deduct 3761 

Answer a.d. 1830 

2. When the commencement of the given cera follows the 
birth of Christ, add to the given year the number affixed to 
the sera in the list, less one. The sum will be the year of 
Christ in which the given year began. 

Example. — Required the Christian year in which 1031 of 
Martyrs began. * 

To the given year 1031 W 

Add the number in the list 1 
less one f * 

The year a.d. 1314 answers to the year 1031. 

All the above dates may be reduced to the Christian sera 
by the same formula, except that of the Hegira, as the 
Mohammedans allow only 354 days to the year. Moham- 
medan reckoning is thus at variance with the course of 
the seasons; their year now begins in May, changes to 
March in 1840, and to December in 1850, and thus gains 
at the rate of a little more than threo years in a century. 
Il will, therefore, be necessary to prepare any given date 
from the Hegira by subtracting three years lor every hun- 
dred, before reducing it to the Christian cor a. 

Required the year of) . 

the Hegira/ 1 24 J 

Subtract 3 years for every { * 

hundred/ 1 

v 1208 

Add the number in tlie list ) . 

less one/ 

1829 

The year of the Hegira 1245 began in the year 1829 a.d. 

3. The com Mutation by Olympiads may be thus explained 
for instance, Ol. lx. 3 means that an event took place in 
the third year of the sixtieth Olympiad, and consequently 
in the year that followed the expiration of 59 Olympiads 
(or 59 periods of 4 years each), and 2 more years belong- 
ing to the sixtieth Olympiad; or after the expiration of 238 
years, and therefore in the year b.c. 538. 

AERIAL PERSPECTIVE, a term in painting, im- 
plies, ifi its simple definition, the receding of objects into 
distance, as seen through the medium of air. In its general 
application, however, it is to be understood in a more en- 
larged sense. Linear perspective may be considered the 
material guide of the artist, originating in, and governed 
by, mathematical science ; but aerial perspective is, in what- 
ever relates to effect, amenable to no positive law or esta- 
blished rule, and depends for its application on the percep- 
tions and capacity of the artist. Although entering into every 
variety of subject, in graphic representation, it is in open 
scenery that aerial perspective is exhibited in its proper sphere. 
To feel this, it will only be necessary to recollect in how 
different an aspect the same scenery may present itself under 
different modifications of the atmosphere. A prospect, which 
at noon day, or in a clear and bleak morning, appears tame 
and uninteresting, shall assume an ideal character, and start 
into combinations of beauty, if seen at sunrise or at sunset, 
or under any temperature of the sky favourable to the deve- 
lopment of picturesque effect. 

It is, of course, in those schools of painting, wherein the 
study of external nature, especially of landscape, has been 
most cultivated, that we are to look for the finest examples 
of aerial perspective. The Roman and Florentine masters, 
whose object, almost exclusively, was human form and cha- 
racter, seem to have felt or understood but, little of it. The 
Dutch and Flemish painters exhibit high excellence in 
this particular, as is shown in the works of Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, Teniers, Ostade, Cuyp, Ruysdael, Wouvermans, 
Vandcrveldt, &c. France, however, has the glory of having 
produced the artist Claurle Lorraine, who, in this great qua- 
lity of art, has borne off the palm from all competitors. 
He rarely painted any other effects than those of the rising 
or the setting sun, well knowing their picturesque supe- 
riority; but whatever be his subject, an ancient port, or 
ruins, or temples* the great and presiding charm of Claude 
is his consummate skill in aerial perspective. If there be 
any artist who, in the treatment of aerial perspective, can 


compete with Claude, that competitor, perhaps, is Cuyp* 
His pictures are direct portraits of the scene before him, — 
the willowy lake, the raor&, the meadow, the drowsy shep- 
herd, and the ruminating%w. But, in spite of the sim- 
plicity of these materials, and an horizon, in general, per- 
fectly flat, he communicates to his works an effect of air 
and distance, and consequently of reality, which must rank 
them among the most astonishing efforts of art. To these 
may be added a third, the English Wilson, whose breadth 
and brilliancy of style, and whose conspicuous mastery in 
the practice of aerial perspective, give him a right to rank 
with Claude and with Cuyp in this quality. ^ 

AERO-DYNAMICS, signifies the science Which treats 
of the motion of the air, or of the mechanical effects of air 
put in motion. In its widest sense, it might be taken to 
include the effects of the motion of any gaseous substance or 
vapour ; and even the properties of steam might be considered 
as a part of the science. We shall, however, confine our- 
selves to the explanation of the few general principles which 
can be relied upon ; the applications of which wifi he found 
in the articles Wind, Windmill, Air-gun* Sail, Bel- 
lows, Resistance, Gunnery, &c. 

JThe air is an elastic fluid, — that is, any portion of it con be 
confined in a smaller, or expanded into a larger space; than it 
would naturally occupy. In either case a force cr pressure 
is to be overcome; the air itself resists compression; and 
the pressure of the superincumbent air is to be overcome be- 
fore any expansion can take place. The natural state of the 
air to which we have alluded, varies, as indicated by the rise 
or fall of the barometer, which, at the level of the sen, is 
usually beUveen twenty-eight and thirty -one inches in 
height, that is, the flat bottom of any vessel is pressed by 
a weight, arising from the air, such as would he obtained 
by filling it with mercury to a height of from twenty- 
eight to thirty-one inches. This pressure is estimated at 
from fourteen to fifteen pounds avoirdupois on every square 
inch. [See Am.] 

As soon as we begin to move, w r c feel, more or less, the re- 
sistance of the air. At an ordinary rate of motion, this 
is not very perceptible ; but the jockey, who rides at the 
rate of from thirty to forty miles an hour, feels it sensiblv, 
and is obliged to wear a cap which may cut the wind, 
as the bow of a ship cuts the water, or otherwise it 
would be blown off his head, though, in the common sense 
of the w T ord, there might be no wind stirring at; the time. 
Whenever we attempt to put any matter in motion; wo foel 
what is denominated pressure or resistance, which is tlie 
greater the greater the quantity of matter we attempt to 
move, and the velocity we attempt to communicate to it. 
Thus, two violent pressures, of equal force, applied for an 
instant to weights of ten and twenty pounds, will make the 
weight of ten pounds move twice as fast as that of twenty ; 
or, if we w ould have the two move equally fast, we must 
apply twice as much pressure to the twenty pounds weight 
as wc do to that of ten pounds. If we now conceive a num- 
ber of equal balls placed in a line, along which we move the 
hand uniformly, so as to set them all in motion one after the 
other, we might at first imagine that if we move the hand at 
the rate of two feet in a second, and afterwards, at the rate 
of four feet in a second, that we qxert twice as much force, 
and encounter twice as much resistance, in the second case, 
as in the first. Because, we say, we move each ball in the 
second case twice as fast as in the first. But there is an- 
other consideration : we not only move euch ball twice as 
fast, but we meet with twice as many balls in a second, so 
that not only the velocity w r e communicate in a second is 
doubled, but also the quantity of matter to \yhich we com- 
municate that velocity is doubled, or, there is four times as 
much resistance to twice the velocity, as there was to the 
single velocity. Similarly, at three times the rate of mo- 
tion, we meet with three times as much matter, and com- 
municate to each portion three times the velocity : whence 
we meet with three times three* or nine times the quantity 
of resist ance. If we transfer this reasoning to the case of a 
body moving through the air, we should infer, that the re- 
sistance is, to speak mathematically, as the square of the 
velocity: that is, if the velocity be suddenly made ten times 
as great, the resistance is made ten times ten, or a hundred 
times as great. And this, which was the first theory pro- 
posed on the subject, is sufficiently near the truth for prac- 
tical purposes, when the velocities are not very great ; for 
example, up to eight or nine hundred feet in a second. 

But one circumstance has been neglected. The succor 
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give particles of air which the moving body strikes, instead 
of being moved out of the way completely, are forced upon 
those in front, so that there is ^condensation of air before 
the moving body ; which condensation, as we have soon in 
Acovwnm, i» propagated onwards at the rate of about 1 1 25 
feet in a second. In the Meanwhile, the space through 
which the body moves, or has moved, is, or has been, entirely 
* cleared of air ; and though the air is forced with great rapi- 
dity into the vacant space, yet this is hot done instanta- 
neously, as we shall presently see from experiment. There- 
fore though, when at rest, the atmospheric pressures before 
and behind the body counterbalance each other, yet when 
in motion, there is an increase of the pressure before the 
body, and a diminution of that behind it; both which cir- 
cumstances increase the resistance. 

From theory, tolerably well confirmed by experiment, it 
appears, that if air of the ordinary pressure be allowed to 
rush into a vacuum , or space entirely devoid of air, it will be 
driven in at first with a velocity of about 1340 feet per se- 
cond; or, to avoid an appearance of accuracy of which we are 
not actually in possession, we may say between 1300 and 
1400 feet per second. If now, instead of rushing into a 
vacuum, -'the aigr which comes through the orifice meets with 
other air of a less density, say one-fourth of its own den- 
sity, the velocity above-mentioned will be diminished in the 
proportion of 1 to the square root of 1-1, or of 1 to 

VfT or of 2 to or of 100 to 87, very nearly. By a si- 
milar process any other 
case may be computed. 
— Let. u£ now imagine a 
bail, a b. made to move 
forward in the direction 
B A, with an initial velocity less than 1000 feet per second. 
Let B be the last point of its track at which the air has com- 
pletely recovered its former state. The air in the cone Biz b will 
not have entirely recovered its state, but will all be more or less 
rarefied : so that in addition to the loss of motion arising from 
communication to the particles of air, there is a part of the 
atmospheric pressure on the front of A B, uncounterbalancod 
from behind. The condensation in front of A B is propa- 
gated, as in Acoustics, quicker than the ball moves ; so 
that the air in front continues, if not entirely, at least very 
nearly, in its natural state. We cannot say that the cases 
of air rushing through an orifice into a vacuum, and filling 
up the space left by a ball, have any decided similarity ; nor 
can we say the contrary, owing to the very imperfect 
state of the mathematical analysis of this part of the subject. 
We may, however, conjecture that when the ball moves 
with a velocity greater than that of sound, thereby condens- 
ing the air before it, and leaving a perfect vacuum behind 
it, or nearly so, the resistance will be much greater than 
the theory in the first part of this article would lead us to 
expect. And this proves to be the case at even less velo- 
cities than the one just specified; for though up to 1000 
feet per second, or thereabouts, the resistance increases very 
nearly with the square of the velocity, yet from that point it 
increases in a much quicker ratio ; so that to a ball moving 
at the rate of 1700 feet per second, it. is three times as grea* 
as we should obtain from our first hypothesis. The resist- 
ance to an iron ball of twelve pounds weight, moving at tho 
rate of twenty -five feet, per second, is equivalent to a pres- 
sure of half an ounce avoirdupois - r if wo increase twenty- 
five feet per second to 1700 feet per second, or multiply the 
first sixty-eight times, the square of which is 08x88 or 
4624, wo might, from the first part of this article, expect a 
resistance of 4024 half ounces, or 1444 pounds ; instead of 
which, it is found to be 4334 pounds; about three times the 
preceding, as we said* At a velocity of 1600 feet per second, 
the resistance was found to be more than twice that given 
by the theory. Without entering further into details, for 
which the reader may consult the article Gunnery, to 
which they particularly apply —and also without considering 
the effect which the different forms of bodies have upon the 
resistance, (to which refer)— we give some of the conclu- 
sions to which Dr. Hutton was led by a long and careful 
repetition of the experiments of Mr. llobins, his celebrated 
predecessor in the same track. For theimethod of conduct- 
ing those experiments, see Whirling Machine, Bal- 
listic Pendulum. 

1. The resistance is nearly in the same proportion as the 
surface exposed, but a little greater than this proportion on 
the larger surface. That is, if we take two bodies of the 
same figure and material, (two iron spheres for example,) 


the surface of the secoiM being twice that of the the 
resistance to the larger sphere is a little more tlfaif iwice 
that of the smaller, the velocities being the same in both. 

2. The round ends and sharp ends of solids suffer less 

resistance than the flat ends of the same. Tlius, the sharp 
end or vertex of a cone is less resisted than the fiat end or 
base. '' V ; \ v /. : 

3. Two solids, having the parts presented to, or which 
push the air, the same, are not equally resisted unless the 
hinder parts are also the same* 

Though we have hitherto considered the resistance offered 
to a body-moving against still air, and the presslice which is 
neeessaryto maintain it at a given velocity, yetthe problem 
is exactly the same, if we suppose the body to remain still, 
and tho air, or as we now call it, the wind, to move against 
it with the same velocity. Suppose the body to move loo 
feet in a second, and that the spectator is carried along with * 
out his knowledge at the same rate. He will, therefore, 
always be in the same place with respect to the body, and 
will at the same tim e imagine that the air or wind is coming 
towards him at the rate of 1 00 feet per second. The fore© 
which, when he imagined the body moving, be called the 
pressure necessary to maintain its velocity, he will now say 
is the pressure necessary to steady it against the wind. 

If we suppose both the wind and the body in motion, the 
resistance is variously modified, according to the direction of 
the motions of the two. If the wind and the body move in 
the same direction, with the same velocity, there is no resist- 
ance, for no air is displaced by the body. If the wind move 
50 feet per second, and the body 100 feet, the pressure on the 
body is the same as if it were at rest, with a contrary wind 
of 50 feet per secbncl blowing on it. If the wind and the 
body move in contrary directions, with Velocities of 1 00 feet, the 
resistance i*s that of a wind of 200 feet per second ; and so on. 
If the spectator move with the body unknowingly, the mag- 
nitude and direction which he will assign to the wind is that 
which will produce such a pressure on the body at rest, as it . 
really sustains when in motion. [See Apparent Motion.] 

Tho following well-known table, first, given %y Mr. Sinea- 
ton in the Philosophical Transactions for 1759, and con- 
firmed by the experiments of Dr. Hutton, shows, in pounds 
avoirdupois, the pressure which different winds will cxeit 
upon a square foot of surface exposed directly against them. 
The first, column is a rough representation of the second. 


Velocity of Wind. ! 

1 Force on ono 


Miles per 
Hour. 

Feet ncr 
second. 

square loot in 
pounds avoir- 
dupois. 

Cliurncter of the Wind. 

1 

147 

*005 

Hardly perceptible. 

2 

3 

293 

440 

•020 l 

•044 / 

Just -perceptible. 

4 

5 

5*87 

7.33 

•079 Y 
*123 ] 

Gentle, pleasant winch 

10 

15 

14f,7 

22-01/ 

*492 y 
1*107 ] 

Pleasant, brisk gale. 

20 

25 

2934 

3667 

1*968 Y 

3 075 J 

Very brisk. 

30 

35 

44*01 

51'34 

4*429 \ 
6’027 1 

High winds* 

40 

45 

58*68 

60-01 

7'873 Y 
9‘9C3 / 

Very high. 

50 

73*35 

12'300 

Storm or tempest. 

CO 

88*02 

J 7716 

Great storm. 

80 

1173C 

31*490 

Hurricane, 

100 

146*70 

49*200 

Destructive hurricane. 


For the method of obtaining these results see Anemo- 
meter. 

Let us suppose tho square foot of surface placed obliquely, 
so as to make an angle A B C, 
with the direction A B of the wind. 
Let DB represent the velocity of 
the wind per second. Then, if D E 
be drawn perpendicular to B C (see 
Composition ok Velocities) tho 
wind which strikes the plane at B 
does not strike it directly with its 
whole velocity, but only with the velocity DE ; it being the 
same thing as if we supposed the wind to be carried direct 
against the plane with the velocity D E, and at the same time 
shifted on the surface from G towards B with the velocity E B. 
This last will only make different particles of air strike the 
point B, but not with different forces* This line D E is in 
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trigonometry proportion^ to the sine of the angle PBS. 
Again, if wo qraw K F perpendicular to DB, the whale of 
the velocity DB is notin the direction of the wind, A B, hut 
only the part of it D F ; the other component, FE, being 
employed ill moving the plune in a direction perpendicular 
to that of the wind. This line, D JF, which represents the 
effective velocity of the wind in the direction A B, is, as the 
square of 'the sine of the angle AC B. The line, D F, is a 
third proportional to DB and PE* so that if we suppose the 
wind to move at the rate of 100 feet in a second* and the 
plane to be so inclined that it strikes the plane directly with 
only eighty feet of velocity, we have, for the iml effective 
velocity 1 UU ; go t: 80 ; 64, or we must cdfeder this 
plane as resisting a wind of only 64 feet of velocity. This 
theory is liable to the objections of the former one, as it does 
not allow for any condensation, but supposes the particles to 
disappear after they have struck the plane. Nevertheless, 
it is found in practice to answer well enough when the plane 
is not very oblique to the wind. For the mathematician, we 
may state that the following empirical formula is found from 
Smeaton’s experiments to be much nearer the truth, which, 
as he will see, is nearly equivalent to the square of the sino 
of the angle of inclination, when the latter is nearly a right 
angle. Let the angle of inclination of the surface be O y and 
the velocity of the wind V, then the effective velocity is 
V sin 0 1<wa co * $ nearly. 

For further information, we should recommend the trea- 
tise on Pneumatics, written for the Encyclopedia Mciwpo- 
litana, by Professor Barlow, in which the experiments re- 
ferred to in this article will be found clearly detailed : uiul 
also to the articles Resistance, Wind, Anemometer, m 
Dr. Hutton's Mathematical Dictionary. 

AEROLITES, called also Meteoric Stones, are bodies 
which have fallon on the earth from the atmosphere, and are 
named from aij(> (aer)> atmosphere, and \lOos (lithos)* a 
stone. We possess historical records from very remote an- 
tiquity, and numerous writers in all ages have mentioned 
instances, of the remarkable phenomenon of stony bodies 
having been seen to fall from the sky; yet, till within the last 
thirty years, all such accounts were Jreated as tales of the 
ignorant and superstitious. The history of aerolites affords 
a most useful lesson how cautious we ought to be not to 
reject too hastily the narratives either of early authors or of 
living witnesses, however extraordinary they may be, solely 
on the ground that they are inconsistent with our experience 
of the laws of nature. When the official notice from the 
local authorities, of the shower of stones at L’Aigle in Nor- 
mandy, in 1803, was received at Paris, it afforded a subject 
of merriment to the wits of that day; and the newspapers 
expressed their compassion for the good people of L'Aiglo, 
who were governed by a mayor so silly as to give credit to 
such nonsense as that stones had fallen from the clouds. 
The first: man of science who directed attention to the 
subject of aerolites was Chladni, a German philosopher, 
who, in a tract, published at Riga and Leipzig, in 1794, 
upon the mass of native iron found by Pallas in Siberia, 
maintained the credibility of the traditions of that and 
other stony bodies having fallen from the air. His sagacious 
inductions, although they failed at the time to make any 
groat' impression, prepared philosophers for a more willing 
reception of the evidence as to two instances of the same 
extraordinary event, which were shortly “afterwards brought 
under their notice. In 1796, a stone was exhibited in 
London, weighing fifty-six pounds, which was said to have 
fallen in Yorkshire, in December of the preceding year; 
but, although the fact was attested by several credible 
witnesses, the possibility of such an occurrence was still 
doubted, It was remarked, however, ''by Sir Joseph Banks, 
that there was a great resemblance between the York- 
shire stone and one in Ills possession, sent to him from 
Italy, with an account of its having fallen from the clouds, 
along with many others of a similar nature, near Sienna, in 
July, 1794. In the year 1799, Sir Joseph Banks received 
a circumstantial account, accompanied by specimens, of a 
’ fall of stones from the atmosphere, which was said to have 
token place near Benares, in the East Indies, in the pre- 
ceding December ; and as these specimens were also nearly 
identical with the Yorkshire stone, incredulity began to give 
way* It Was not, however, until the appearance of the cele- 
brated paper of Howard, in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 16032, giving an account of his analysis of the Benares 
stone, that men of science declared their belief in the phe- 
nomenon, supported, as the evidence then was, by the 


researches and opinion of so cautious and accurate an 
inquirer ; and the Ihfl of stones at L’Atgle, above alluded 
to, which took place in the followiitg year, at the time tho 
memoir of Howard waeiu thc bonds of the public, removed 
all doubt. The Institute of France deputed the celebrated 
Biot to examine, on the spot, the whole eircumstenees at- 
tending this remarkable event; and the result of his labours 
will bo found in his report, in tho seventh volume of the 
Memoir es do Flmjitut. He hitsttelf of #ie nuflum-* 

ticity of the facts which liad been narrated ; and tho speci- 
mens be collected on the ground, being analysed by vau- 
quelin and Thenard, yielded the same result as the analysis 
of the Benares stone by Howard. Thus was the ingenious 
induction of Chladni, in 1794, confirmed beyond dispute; 
and Cuvier, in his Report, in 1809, of the Progress of 
Science during the preceding ten years, states ‘ that the 
phenomenon of stones fallen from the atmosphere, known 
both in antiquity and during the middle ages, had only 
been established as truths in physiol science, during that 
eriod, by tho conjectures of Chladni, the analyses of 
loward, Vauquelin, and Laugior, and the researches of 
Biot.' Chladni was entitled to far more honourable mention 
than to have his sound inductions designated as conjectures. 
By this scries of observation and experiment, not only was 
the truth of tho recent occurrences established, but the 
instances recorded by the writers of past times, which had 
been rejected os the delusions of a credulous and ignorant 
age, received so high a degree of probability, as to entitle 
them to be classed among the authentic documents of past 
events in the physical history of the earth. 

An account of the circumstances that attended tho fall 
of stones at Benares and at L’Aiglc will convey the best 
idea of the phenomenon, not only as it occurred in these two 
cases, but in most other instances of which a circumstantial 
description has been preserved. They are always accom- 
panied by a meteor, which at night appears like a burning 
fiery ball, surrounded by a brilliant vapour, and with a tail 
like a comet ; in the day, on account of the strong light of 
the sun, and the smoke and vapour evolved, the meteor looks 
more like a small cloud of different colours, and of a singular 
form, which, after a powerful explosion, seems to hurst and 
scatter its contents. 

At a short distance from Benares, on the 1 9th of Decem- 
ber, 1798, a very luminous meteor was observed in the 
heavens, about eight o'clock in the evening, in tho form of 
a large ball of fire; it was accompanied by a loud noise, 
resembling that of thunder, which was immediately followed 
by the sound of the fall of heavy bodies. On examining 
the ground, it was observed to have been newly torn up in 
many places, and in these stones were found of a peculiar 
appearance, most of which had buried themselves to the 
depth of six inches. At the time the meteor appeared, the 
sky was perfectly serene, not the smallest vestige of a cloud 
had been seen siqpe the 11th of the month, nor were any 
observed for many days after. It was seen in the western 
part of the hemisphere, and was only a short time visible. 
The light from it was so great, as to cast strong shadows from 
the bars of a window upon a dark carpet, and it appeared as 
luminous as the brightest moonlight. Many of tho stones 
were collected, and some of them weighed two pounds each. 

On the ‘26th of April, 1803, ax one o'clock in the after- 
noon, the sky being clear, with the exception of a few light 
clouds, a ball of fire wds observed in Normandy, in many 
places far distant from each other— namely, Caen, Falaise, 
Alen<;on, Verneuil, ami Font Audemer, which moved 
rapidly from south-east to north-west ; and about the same 
time, in the district of L’Aigle, loud explosions were hoard, 
which lasted from five to six minutes, resembling the sound 
of cannon and musketry, and were followed by a long-con- 
tinued noise, like that oF many drums. The meteor front 
which the noise proceeded appeared not so much like a ball of 
fire, but rather like a small rectangular cloud* which, during 
the phenomenon, seemed not to move; but the vapour of 
which it consisted, was out, after each explosion, in all 
directions. It seemed to he about half a league north-west 
from L' Aigle, and must have been at a very considerable 
elevation, at it appeared to the Jltoabitants or two villages 
more than a league distant frotp eaesh other, to be imme- 
diately over their heads at the same instant Throughout 
the whole district over which the cloud hung, there w as 
heard a hissing noise, like that of a stone from a sling, and 
a vast number of stones fell to the ground* The spape on 
which they tell fumed an ellipse of two leagues and a m 
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tong by dnib brood, the larger diameter being from south* 
east to north-west, the direction in which the meteor moved : 
the largest stones were found at the south-east end of the 
ellipse, and the smallest at the opposite extremity. Above 
two thousand Were collected, and they varied in weight from 
two drams to seventeen pounds and a half. 

Aerolites, When taken up soon after tlieir foil, are ex-, 
tremoty hot. They are generally angular*!# prismatic and 
pyramidal forms, the angles being rounded ; th^ir broken 
irregular surfhce is coated with a fused black crust, like 
varnish, seldom exceeding a quarter of a tilth In thickness. 
When broken, they differ a little in appearance; but they 
ore, for the most part, composed of a collection of small 
spherical bodies, of a grey colour," imbedded in a gritty sub- 
stance, and often interspersed with yellow spots. One of 
the most remarkable circumstances is the great similarity of 
composition of all the meteoric stones, on whatever part of 
the earth they have fallen* Iron is found in all, and in a 
considerable proportion, partly in a malleable state, partly in 
that of an oxide, and always in combination with a greater 
or loss proportion of the rare metal called nickel: the earths 
silica and magnesia fed sulphur constitute the other chief 
ingredients ; but the earths alumina and lime, the metals 
manganese, chrome and cobalt, together with carbon, soda, 
and water, have also been found in minute and Variable quan- 
tities, but not in the same specimens. The variations discovered 
by analysis are never, however, sufficient to destroy that af- 
finity of external character by w hich they are instantly recog- 
nized. No new substance, nothing with which we were not 
already acquainted, has over been discovered in their com- 
position. But, although all the constituent elements* are 
found in different mineral substances, no combination of 
them, similar to that in meteoric stones, has ever been met 
with, either among the stratified rocks of any period of 
formation, or among the un stratified rocks, or among the 
products of any volcano, extinct or in activity. Their spe- 
cific gravity is about 3.50, but varies % according to the pro- 
portion of iron which they contain. They arc sometimes 
very friable, sometimes very hard ; and some that are friable 
when they first, fall, become hard afterwards. In size they 
vary from two drams weight to three hundred pounds. One 
of the stones' which fell at L’Aigle yielded by the analysis 
of Thonard, — 

Silica . ... 46 per cent 

Magnesia . . . 10 

Iron . . . . 45 

Nickel .... 2 

Sulphur ... 5 

and Luugier afterwards discovered the presence of chrome 
in it. Frequently .small detached portions of malleable 
iron are disseminated through the mass, and the black crust 
acts powerfully on the magnet. 

The appearance of thfcse bodies is not, periodical, nor con- 
nected with any particular state of the atmosphere, nor of 
the weather ; and they have fallen in all climates, on every 
part, of the earth, at all seasons, in the night and in the day. 

Chladni has compiled a very copious catalogue of all 
recorded instances, from the earliest times : of which twenty- 
seven are previous to the Christian era; thirty- five from the 
beginning of the first to th trend of the fourteenth cent ury ; 
eighty -nine from the beginning of the fifteenth to the date 
of the fall at 1/Aiglo at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury : and it appears from Chhulni's list, and Van Hoff’s 
continuation, that, during the last thirty years, since the 
attention of scientific men lias been directed to the subject, 
above sixty different cases have been recorded, Numerous 
as these may appear, they can fbnn but a small proportion 
of the whole amount, when we compare the small extent of 
su t* thee occupied by those capable of keeping a record of 
such events, with the wide expanse of the ocean, the vast 
uninhabited deserts, mountains, and forests, and the coun- 
tries possessed by savage nations. Many of those which 
occur in the night must also escape observation even in civi- 
lized countries. 

Among the more remarkable instances to be met with in 
ancient authors, the following may be mentioned. Lily 
states that, in the reigtt of Tullus Hostilius (about 054 
years b.c.), a shower of stones fell oh the Alban Mount, not 
far distant from Rotuo. Plutarch, in the Life of Lysander, 
describes a stone that fell at ASgos Pqtami, in the Hellespon t, 
near the modern Gallipoli, about 405 b. c., Which is also 
mentioned by the elder Pliny (Book II.), who says that it was 
to be seen in his time, that is, five htindred years afterwards, 


and that it was M liege di n waggomof abuni t and 

its foil was accompanied by a meteor. It is alad 
in the Parian Chronicle, The mother of the gods vwto 
worshipped at Pessinus, ift Galatia, under the form of a 
stone, which Was said to hkte Mien from h^tven; and that 
stone, in consequence of a treaty with Attains, king of 
Pergamus, was solemnly brought to Rome bf Publius 
Scipio Nasiea, about yearn b. jC, and placed in the 
Temple of Cybele. The sun was womfcipped at Emesa, in 
Syria, under the form of a large, conical, black stone, which, 
as the people about the temple reported, foil upon the earth. 
It was afterwards brought with great pomp to Rome \tf 
Elagabaliis, who had been high*priest of the temple ; and 
the description of it, given by Herodian, (Book V.) accords 
with the appearance of a meteoric stone. 

One of the ca ses of more modern dote, most circumstantially 
described, j* that of the stone which fell at Ensisheim, in Af- 
save, in 1492. The Emperor Maximilian being there at the 
time, ordered an account of the event to be drawn Up. It 
weighed 270 pounds; and was afterwards suspended by a 
chain in the church at Ensisheim for three centuries. During 
the French revolution, it was carried off to Colmar, and many 
pieces were broken from it. One of these is in the museum 
at the Jardin des Plante^ near Paris* it is identical in 
composition with other meteoric stones, and contains native 
or malleable iron. What remained of the precious relic has 
since been restored to the good people of Ensisheim, and it 
now stands near the great altar m their church. 

Besides aerolites properly so called, masses of malleable 
iron, often of vast Hize, have been found in situations, which, 
together with their composition, leave no doubt as to their 
being of meteoric origin. An immense mass, seen by 
Pallas in Siberia, which forms the subject of Ohladni’s 
tract in 1794 above alluded to, was found quite insulated, 
at a great elevation on a mountain of slate near the river 
Jenesci, removed from everything that could excite suspicion 
of its being a production of art, and totally different from any 
ore of iron seen either before or since that time. The tradi- 
tion was, that it had fallen from heaven, and, as such, was 
held in veneration hy the Tartars : but it was removed in 
1749 to the neighbouring town of Krasnoyarsk by the in- 
spector of the iron mines there. The mass, which weighed 
about 1400 lbs., was of an irregular form, not solid, but 
cellular like a sponge, the cells containing small granular 
bodies of a glassy nature, afterwards found to be the simple 
mineral olivine, so common in basalt. The iron was tough 
and malleable, and, according to the analysis of Howard, 
yielded 17 per cent, of nickel, but Klaproth and John found 
a much smaller proportion of nickel, and Laugier found by 
another analysis silica, magnesia, sulphur, and chrome. 
The disagreement of such skilful operators shows that tbo 
mass was not uniform in its composition. Another vast 
mass of meteoric iron was found in South America, in the 
jurisdiction of Santiago del Estero, about 500 miles north- 
west from Buenos Ayres, and is described in a memoir hi 
the Spanish language, printed in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1788, by Don Rubin de Celis, who was sent by 
t he governor of the province to examine it. It lay in a vast 
plain of above a hundred leagues in extent, half sunk iri the 
ground, and the size was such as, estimating it by the specific 
gravity of iron, would give a weight of more than thirteen 
tons. According to the analysis of Proust and of Howard, it 
contains 90 per cent, of iron, and 10 of nickel. Specimens of 
this mass, which were sent to the Royal Society by Don 
Rubin de Cclis, arc in the collection of the British Museum. 
A mass of meteoric iron at the Cape of Good Hope, men- 
tioned by Barrow in his Travels in Africa, as an artificial 
production, is described by Van Marum in the Haarlem 
Transactions, a large portion of it having been sent to the 
public museum there by the governor of the colony. The 
mass, when found, was equal to about 177 lbs., but touch 
had been carried away. The specific gravity is 7.604. 
Tennant found it to contain 1.10 percent of nickel, and a 
trace of carbon, and Strotney er detected cbhalt in it, which 
last metal has also been found by Dr. Turner in some 
meteoric iron from Buenos Ayres, Another mass was 
found in Brazil, about fifty leagues from Bahia, the weight 
of which was estimated at 14,000 lbo, } a fragment of this, 
analysed by Dr. Wollaston, yielded 4' per cent, of nickel. 
Many other instances of similar masses of iron might be 
mentioned, which are evidently of meteoric origin ; but the 
only instance on record of iron having been actually seen to 
fall from the atmosphere, is that which took place at Agram, 
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in Croatia, in mi. On lie 26th of May, about six o’clock 
iA the evening, the sky being quite clear, there was seen a 
ball of tire, winch shot along with a hollow noise froth 
W. to'. It* and after a loud explosion, accompanied by a great 
smoke, iwn masses' of iron feh from it, in the form of chains 
welded together , , ■ 

Aerolites and meteoric iron art not the only products of 
meteors which have fallen upon the earth after explosion. 
Numerous instances are mentioned of black and red dust, 
which has covered great tracts of land ; and it is remark- 
able that such dust has generally been found to con- 
tain small hard angular grains resembling augite. There 
have also been cases of the fall of a soft gelatinous matter 
of a red colour like coagulated blood, which have given rise 
to the stories of the Sky having rained blood. Such appear- 
ances have not unfrequontly accompanied the fall of stones. 
On the 15th November, 1755, rain of a red colour fell around 
Ulm and the Lake of Constance, and on the same day in 
Russia and Sweden. The red water was of an acid taste, 
probably from the presence of sulphuric acid ; and the pre- 
cipitate, which was flaky like snow, when dried, was at- 
tracted by the magnet. In the night of the 5th March, 1803, 
a red dust, in some places accompanied by rain, fell in dif- 
ferent parts of Italy. In Apulia, there was first a very 
high wind with much noise, and then a reddish black cloud 
” appeared coming from the S.E., from which there fell a 
yellowish-red rain, and afterwards a quantity of red dust. It 
continued the whole of the following day and part of the 
succeeding; the dust was examined, and was not found to be 
volcanic. Fabroni, in the Annales dc Chimie, tom. lxxxiii, 
says, that near Arezzo, in March, 1813, the ground being 
then covered with snow, there was a shower of fresh snow 
of a red colour, which continued for many hours, accom- 

S anied the whole time with a sound like that of the violent 
ashing of waves at a distance ; the greatest fall was ac- 
companied with two or three explosions like thunder. The 
red snow being melted, a precipitate was obtained of a 
nankeen colour, which yielded silica, lime, alumina, iron, 
and manganese. 

The origin of this remarkable class of natural phenomena 
is involved in great obscurity, and many different theories 
have been proposed to account for them. By some they 
have been supposed to ho bodies ejected from distant vol- 
canos belonging to our earth, — a conjecture which is refuted 
by every circumstance connected with them. No substance 
in the least resembling aerolites has ever been found in or near 
any volcano; they fall from a height to which no volcano can 
be supposed to have projected them, far less to have given 
them the horizontal direction in which meteors invariably 
move for a considerable part of their course. Another hy- 
pothesis is, that meteoric bodies are formed in the atmos- 
phere, which is equally untenable ; for, in the first place, 
there is no ground for supposing, from any discoveries yet 
made in chemistry, that the elements of which they are 
composed exist in the atmosphere ; and even if they did, 
the enormity of the volume of the atmosphere, attenuated 
as it is at the great height from which the meteors fall, 
which would be required to produce a solid mass of iron of 
thirteen tons weight, places the conjecture beyond all credi- 
bility. But even granting so extravagant a proposition, and 
supposing the mass to be formed, what force could exist in the 
atmosphere to prqject it with the velocity w ith which meteors 
move, which has been calculated to he often greater than 
that of the earth in its orbit? A third hypothesis is, that 
they are bodies thrown out by the volcanos which are known 
to exist in the moon, with such force as to bring them within 
the sphere of the earth's attraction. This hypothesis was 
so far entertained by Laplace, that he calculated the degree 
of luuar volcanic force that would be necessary for this pur- 
pose. He calculated that a body projected from the moon 
with a velocity of 7771 feet in the first second would reach 
our earth in about two days and a-half; hut Gibers and 
other astronomers are of opinion that the velocity of the 
meteors, which has been estimated in some cases to be at 
first equal to some miles in a second, is too great to admit 
of the possibility of their hating come from the moon. 
The theory which is most consistent with all known facts 
and laws of nature is that proposed by Cldadni, viz., that 
the meteors are bodies moving in space, either accumulations 
of matter as originally created, or fragments separated from 
a larger mate ot a similar nature. This opinion has also 
oeen advanced by Sir Humphrey Davy , at the conclusion of 
one of his papers in the Philosophical Transactions for 1817, 


giving ah account opds researches on flame. • The lumi- 
nous appearances of shooting stars and meteors cannot,’ he 
says, *be owing to any inflammation of elastic fluids, but 
must depend upon the ignition of solid bodies. Dr. Halley 
calculated the height of a meteor at ninety miles, and the 
great American meteor which throw down showers of stones 
was estimated at seventeen miles high; The Velocity of 
motion of these bodies must, in all cases, be immensely 
great, and the heat produced by the compression of the most 
rarefied air from the velocity of motion must be probably 
sufficient to ignite the mass ; and all the phenomena may 
he explained, if falling stars be supposed to be small solid 
bodies moving round the earth in very excentric orbits, 
which become ignited only when they pass with immense 
velocity through the upper region of the atmosphere, and if 
the meteoric bodies which throw down stones with explosions 
be supposed to be similar bodies which contain either com- 
bustible or elastic matter.’ 

Those who wish to investigate this curious subject will 
find it most ably and copiously treated in Chladni's work, 

* Ueber Feuer-Meteore , und iiber die mit de.nselbcn herabge - 
fallenen Massen ,’ Vienna, 1819. Hb continued his re- 
searches to the time of his death, and published them in 
Gilbert's Annalen der Physih since which time the subject 
has been taken up by his friend Von Hoff, in Poggcndorf s 
continuation of Gilbert. The * Lithologw Atmosjiherique ’ 
of Izam may also be consulted ; and there is a good com- 
pilation by Bigot de Morogues, entitled ‘ Memoire historique 
et physique sur lea Chutes des Pierres,' Orleans, 1812. 

AERONAUTICS. From two Greek words, signifying 
sailing in air . [See Balloon.] . 

AEROSTATICS, AEROSTATION, derived from two 
Greek words signifying, standing in air, is the science 
which teaches the equilibrium of bodies supported in air, 
gas, or vapour. For every essential point not explained in 
Hydrostatics, refer to Barometer, and Balloon. 

YE'SCHINES, commonly called the Orator , to distinguish 
him from another of the same name, was born at Athens 
n.c. 393. At this period of Athenian history, orator and 
statesman may be considered as almost synonymous terms, 
for, without some superiority in the art of speaking, it was 
impossible to attain any great eminence in political life. In 
all communities of a democratic character, the power of 
public speaking, which too often includes the power of deceiv- 
ing large numbers, has been to the adventurer one of the 
surest passports to political eminence, and to a people one 
of the causes of national misfortune : sophistry and words 
have often had the victory over hone^r and wisdom. These 
remarks are suggested by reflecting on the history of 
YE sen in os and his rival Demosthenes, both of whom ele- 
vated themselves by their oratorical talents to the most pro- 
minent stations in the Athenian democracy; and though 
they have, by mutual recrimination* cast grievous imputa- 
tions on the character of each other neither of them has 
been so fortunate as to free himself from the well-grounded 
suspicion of political, if not private, dishonesty. 

The name of YEschines' father was Atromctus. Accord- 
ing to the account of his enemies, he had been a slave, and 
hail obtained his freedom, but his son asserts that he was 
a true-born Athenian. However this may he, he was poor 
enough to be a schoolmaster, with which Demosthenes 
upbraids his rival as if it were a low and sordid profession. 

* While a hoy,' says Demosthenes, ‘ thou wast brought up in 
great poverty, attending thy father in the school, making 
ink, cleaning the benches, and sweeping the school,—- occu- 
pations such as befit a slave, and not a free-born youth.' 
The imputations which this great proficient in the art of 
abuse cast on the mother of jEschines were of a still less 
equivocal character. AischineS, when he was a little older, 
if we trust the testimony of Demosthenes, became a kind 
of clerk to some of the inferior magistrates, an occupation 
perhaps not unlike that of a clerk to a country justice. His 
next step was somewhat bolder : having a good voice and a 
fine person, he tried his fortune on the stage, though his 
success was probably not great. Whether he stepped from 
the stage direct into the more busy theatre of public life, 
we do not know; but he did finally come forward, though 
not at an early age, as a public man. zEscliines had two 
brothers, one of whom, Philochares, like himself, had been 
a clerk or secretary ; the other, Aphobetus, is said by Demos- 
thenes to have got his living by painting alabaster vases or 
vessels ; but ASschines denies this too. Demosthenes as- 
serts that A2 sc bines and Philochares served also as public 
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clerks for two years. By having discharged his functions Socrates, and, as the $ory goes, the son of ^sausage-maker, 
as , a clerk, and having been in the service of the orators Three dialogues, stfll extent, that have ustiilly, goi»e under 
Aristophon and Eubulus in some siifiilar capacity, he had his name, after pa^mng through the ftirnace bfuiddem cri- 
acquired some knowledge! of the laws of his country In ticism, liavebeen declared not to be written by him. The 
short* he was a bold adventurer, gifted with many of those language of these dialogues proves them, however, to belong 
qualities that are calculated to ensure success in the dubious to an age when Greek was still written with great purity^ 
game of political warfare. \ AESCHYLUS, the son of Euphorioh, and a native of 

Only three orations of ASscliines arc extant, all of which Elcusis in Attica, was born about b.c. 525, and died hi 
relate to important events in liis public life, lie was ac- Sicily probably about a.c.,456. As the great father of the 
cusecl by Oemosthenes, one of liis fellow ambassadors, of Athenian drama, Afiscbylus occupies one of the most pro- 
malversation and ' corruption in his Second embassy to minent places in the history of the literature of his country. 
King Philip, the object of which was to obtain Philips Like most of the great writers of antiquity.however, the 
ratification of tho treaty of peace, and to. this attack he particulars of liis life that have come down to us ate few 
replied in liis oration entitled ‘ On Malversation in his and unimportant, with the exception that the warrior-poet 
Embassy. 1 Timarchus, a friend of Demosthenes, had joined fought bravely in the great struggles against th^ power 
in the attack on A£ sc bines ; but the orator speedily rid of Persia, in the battles of Marathon and Salatnis. In 
himself of this adversary by prosecuting him for a die- the later years of his life lie visited the court of Hicro, 
reputable course of life. ; Aeschines gained his cause, and king of Syracuse in Sicily, who, being a patron of poets and 
Timarchus, according to some accounts, concluded the affair learned men, had collected around, him the most illustrious 
by hanging himself. The oration on this subject is called writers of that day, such as Pindar and Simonides. An odd 
* Against Timarchus. 1 The delay caused by the prosecution story is told of the cause of the poet’s death : an eagle that 
of Timarchus deferred the prosecution of Aeschines till was carrying off a tortoise let it fall on the great dramatist's 
about three years after bis return from the second embassy, head, mistaking the bald pate, as the story rather hiuiiour- 
whicdi was no doubt favourable to the accused, as it tended ously concludes, for a stone. 

to destroy the popular feeling against Aeschines, who finally Seven tragedies of AUschylus, out of a very large num- 
cscaped from a verdict against him. The third oration is her that he wrote, still remain, entitled, respectively. The 
entitled ‘Against Gtesiphon,’ but is, in fact, an attack on Prometheus Bound; The Seven against Thebes ; The 
Demosthenes, who replied in his famous oration called ‘The Persians; The & Female Suppliants; The Agamemnon ; 
Crown.’ The pretext on which ASschincs attacked Gtesiphon Cho'ephori (libation-bearers) ; and Eumenides, or Furies . 
was this: — For some public sendees which Demosthenes had The three last form a continuous drama or action, which 
rendered to the state, it was proposed by Gtesiphon that he contains (1) the return of Agamemnon from Troy, and his 
should receive a golden crown, but this proposition was con- murder by his wife Clytemnestra ; (2) the revenge of Orestes, 
sidered by Aeschines to contain clauses contrary to existing the son of Agamemnon, who kills his mother and the ad ul- 
laws. lie also denied the claim of Demosthenes on the tercr Agistlius ; and (3) the persecution of Orestes by the 
ground of public services. As early as b.c. 338, Aeschines had Furies, and bis release therefrom by the sentence of the 
declared his intention to prosecute Gtesiphon, but the cause high court of Areopagus at Athens, and the casting vote of 
was not tried till b.c. 330, after the death of Philip, while Minerva. It was usual with the candidates for the dramatic 
Alexander was in the midst of his Asiatic conquests, prize at Athens to write three tragedies on some connected 
Aise bines lost- his cause, and not having obtained one-fifth sub ject, to which they added a fourth, called a butyric drama, 
part of the votes of the jury, he was compelled to leave on some subject treated in a tragi-comic style. The Pro- 
Athens, being unable to pay the penalty in that case re- metheus Bound of Aeschylus belongs to a set of this descrip- 
quired by tho law. He retreated to the island of Rhodes, tion, for we know that there was a play entitled Prometheus 
where, it is said, he resumed the profession of his earlier the Fire-stealer^ and a third named Prometheus loosed . . 
days, by opening classes for instruction in elocution, and The Greek drama, in its origin, consisted simply of a 
became the founder of a school of eloquence. He is said to chorus or company, who celebrated the festivals of some 
have died at Samos, b.c. 317. — [See Demosthenes.] deity or hero by appropriate songs and dances. The intro- 

To convey by description any exiiet idea of the stylo of duction of u personage to tell some story or history was an 
this or any other great orator, we leel to be almost impos- innovation, aud the connecting this narrator more closely 
sible ; and, instead of a number of general remarks, which with the chorus was a still further step towards the drama > 
might only mislead, wc must refer our English readers to the a Greek word which signifies an action , or, in its more tech- 
translations of Aischines, inadequate as they are, and as all nical sense, the representation of a series of events ending m 
translation must he, to reflect a faithful image of a language some striking catastrophe. But ASschylus carried improve- 
no longer spoken in its purity, and of a train of events be- mont still further, by introducing a second speaker, and thus 
longing to a different system of social life. The Greek and making tho dialogue , as it really is, the essential part of 
Roman critics considered the Rhodian school of eloquence, tragedy. To the chorus, however, Aischylus still allowed a 
of which Aischines was the reputed founder, to be charac- great degree of importance, as we may see from his extant 
terized by a happy mean between the florid Asiatic and plays, in which the choral songs occupy a large part. He 
the dry and more sententious Athenian style. To us, of added also to stage effect by improving the dress of the 
the present day, the stylo of Aischines appears distinguished actors, and giving them masts: in this latter respect our 
by great, perspicuity and correctness of language. His notion of good acting, which requires the expression of the 
narrative and descriptive powers deserve high praise, nor countenance to be seen, is at variance with the usage of the 
are we disposed to undervalue his powers of abuse, though Athenian stage. Our practice of . painting faces comes 
in this he falls far below his great rival. Wo have the nearer to that for which the invention of Aischylus was a 
strongest testimony to his personal qualifications as an substitute; for we are told that Thespis, his predecessor, went 
orator, in the reluctant, but unambiguous manner in which about the country in a waggon, and daubed the faces of his 
Demosthenes acknowledges his own inferiority. company with lees of wine. 

There are numerous editions of Aischines • the latest and It is difficult to convey an exact idea of the character of 
best, as far as the mere text is concerned, is included in Aischylus as a dramatist, to those w ho have not. read the 
Bekkers edition of the Attic Orators y Oxford, 1822. One original. The plot or plan of his plays is exceedingly simple ; 
of the best editions of AisChincs alone is by J, H, Bremius, the personages are few in number, and the events follow one 
1824, 2 vols. 8vo. The Abbe Auger translated the orations another without any complexity or occasioning any great 
and letters of Aischines into French, and inserted them in surprise. His language is always forcible, and the dialogue 
the second volume of his Demosthenes. The oration of clear where the Greek text has escaped damage ; but un- 
Aisehines against Gtesiphon, with the reply of Demosthenes, fortunately, in the frequent copyings to which the works of 
was translated into Latin by Cicero, and into German by ancient writers have been subjected, they have often suffered 
Fr. Raumer, 181 L serious injury, aud few have sustained more corruption than 

There are twelve letters extant attributed to Aischines, the plays of AJschylus. In consequence of this, the choral 
the genuineness of which, we fear, would not stand the test parts are often exceedingly obscure, and this obscurity is 
of a thorough examination.' It was usual, in the later ages increased by the wild, unrestrained, and gigantic conceptions 
of Greek literature, for rhetoric masters to employ them- of the poet, which seem as if they often strove with the im- 
sdves on fictions of this kind. .fFor a specimen of the perfections of language, and endeavoured to find utterance 
style of Aselunes, see the Pennsg magazine^ No. 63, p. 1 1 7]. by a superfluity of expression, a heaping together of strong 
JE' 80 HINES the PhilosofiHcr was one of the scholars of epithets, and tne use of long compound w ords. In spite of 
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these d^ectsgwhich dto t^ke the poetry of jEschylus 
border on bomoaSt* janA afforded a fair subject of ridicule to 
Aristophanbs called the Wogs, we may often 

Mmire In thift a real sublimity of conception m 

boldness ofimasrinotion, and a power to paint whatfe grand 
and ternde in language, that for force, simplicity, aid truth, 
wenan venture to say, has never been surpassed. The reader 
may see a specimen from the play of Prometheus in the 
Perm# Magazine, No. 49, p. 2, and another from the Per- 
*kww, in No. 51, p- 18. 

The play of the Persians derives a peculiar interest from 
being the only extant Greek tragedy which treats of a sub- 
ject contemporaneous with the age of the writer. It was 
written or acted probably about cignt years after the battle of 
Salatms, and may be considered as the most, durable monu- 
ment, created by Grecian genius, to commemorate the defeat 
of the Asiatic invader. The poet writes as he fought, with a 
noble spirit of patriotism, such as animates every brave man's 
bosom when he sees an invader dare to tread on the hearth 
of his beloved home. yEschylu? is one of those brilliant exam- 
ples from antiquity, in modern times but rarely seen, of a 
tnan whoso greatness in action was accompanied by an 
equal greatness of intellectual powers. 

There ore numerous editions of the works of JEschylus. 
The first printed at Venice in 1518, 8 vo., in the press 
of Aldus, after liis death ; but. the Agamemnon and Choii- 
phori are both incomplete in this edition, and what there is 
of the Agamemnon is oddly enough tagged to the CJio'ephori, 
which has lost its beginning; consequently this edition 
v>; contain! only sir plays. Perhaps the best edition of the 
text of Aisehylus is l>y Wellauer, 2 vols. 8vo. 1823. 
There is an English poetical version of dBsehylus by John 
Potter, and also several poetical versions of the Agamemnon . 
The Germans have several poetical translations of /Esehvlus ; 
the latest is by Voss, 1821k William Humboldt's translation 
of the Agamemnon (181 ft ) is highly spoken of. 

dEHCULA'PlUS, or more properly, according to the 
Greek form of his name, Ascle'pius, was the god of medi- 
cine in ancient mythology. Agreeably to the intricacy and 
confusion which prevails on that subject, several disco lapii 
are said to have existed ; and it would not be easy to deter- 
mine whether tradition really pointed to so many distinct 
persons, or had merely handed down different versions of 
the parentage of the same man. Cicero mentions three: 
the first, son of Apollo, invented the probe, and the art of 
bandaging wounds ; the second, son of Mercury, was struck 
dead by lightning ; the third was of mortal parentage, son 
of 4|pdppU3 and Arsinoe, and first practised purging and 
tooth-drawing. The Egyptians also had their Aesculapius 
(as the Greeks call him), the son of Hermes. Of these the 
son of Apollo was by far the most celebrated. It is he who 
was worshipped in splendid temples at Epidaurus, Cos, &e.; 
and it is to him that the tales current among the poets and 
mythologies refer. Of the most important of these we pro- 
ceed to give a brief sketch. 

Aselepius was the son of A polio by Coronis, daughter of“ 
Pblegyas, HU mother, having succeeded in concealing her 
pregnancy, exposed the child upon Mount Myrtium, after- 
ward called Titthium, in Algol is, near Epidaurus. A shep- 
herd, missing his dog and one of his goats, sought the wan- 
derers throughout the country ; and at last found them, the 
dog keeping watch over a child enveloped in flames, which 
the goat was suckling. The herdsman, ‘thinking that it 
Was something divine,’ and being frightened, went away ; 
but he spread the marvel abroad, and it was soon noised 
over all the globe, that Aselepius could heal every disease, 
and, besides, bring the dead to life. 

Another version of the story says, that Apollo, in a fit of 
jealousy, having caused the mother's death, the unborn 
child was snatched by Mercury (or, according tc Pindar, by 
Apollo himsedfiyrom her funeral pile. This circumstance 
may be connected with the other story, which assigns the 
parentage of ASscu lapius to Mercury . 

According to Pindar, Apollo sent the child to be edu- 
cated py the Centaur Chiron, who instructed him in medi- 
cine, as at. an after- period he did Achilles. Having reached 
luanbood, went with Castor and Pollux on the Argonau- 
tkr expedition. Returning to Greece he practised with erai- 
Ottceesa, not merely curing all diseases, but recalling 
the de&d Among others, he did this service to Hip- 

polytns, stmaf Theseus. * The gods regarded this as art in- 
vasion of their privileges, anti at last Zeus (or Jupiter) 
struck the bold practitioner dead with lightning, in cons** 


quenoe of a eompklnt lodged by Pluto, that the infernal 
segipns were enturelydepopuieled bythese iqew piioeeedinM. 
Apollo rovOhgfed 4htf death or hia aon by killing kli tfie 
Cyclopes who forced thud^rbpl^ Einally Ate * 

clepius was raised to heaven^ a constellation* 

m$ .of Ophiuchus, the ^peht4<dder4 th<rtAgh 

some say that Ophiuchus is Hercules, ■ kvC 1 

In the later ages of pogonumi, when scepticism was very 
prevalent, and it was the fasluoa to tes allegory in every 
mythological story* the whole ^as ^dS .^xplamod; JBnetik, 
lapius signified the air, the mediuift vS# health imd*l$fe. 
The sun was liis father, because tne sun, shaping his course 
agreeably to the changes of the seasons, produces a healthy 
state of the atmosphere. T$e same spirit is visible in the 
names given to his daughters, which all but one bear re- 
ference to the father's art: Hygieia, health; Panakeiu, uni- 
versal remedy ; Iaso, healing ; Aisle, splendour. 

In Greece, the original seat, of Aselepius' a Worship was 
in the neighbourhood of his birth -place, at Epidaurus: 
where a splendid temple was erected to his honour* adorned 
with a chryselejthantim (gold and ivory) Statue, half the 
size of the statue of Olympian Jupiter at Athens. Ho was 
represented sitting; one hand holding a staff, the other 
resting on a serpent’s head; a dog couched at his feet. 

In coins and other ancient remains, he is commonly seen 
with a long heard, holding a staff with a, serpent twined 
about it. Often he is accompanied by a cock ; sometimes 
by an owl. The cock was commonly sacrificed to him, 
as is familiarly known from the last words of Socrates, as 
reported by Plato, * Criton, wg owe a cock to Aselepius/ 
These animals seem meant to typify the qualities which a 
physician should possess ; the owl being emblematic of 
wisdom, the cock of vigilance, the serpent of sagacity, 
and, besides, of long life. The latter was especially sacred 
to A sclt- pius. At Epidaurus there was a peculiar breed 
of yellowish-brown awakes, of large size, harmless, and 
easily tamed, which frequented the temple, and in the form 
of which the god was supposed to manifest himself. In 
this shape he was conveyed to Sioyon, and at a later period, 
n.c. about 400, to Rome, when that city, being attlictod by 
pestilence, sent an embassy, at the cod mand of an oracle, 
to fetch Aselepius to their help, with due respect* Qrt.the 
ambassadors being introduced into the temple, a serpent, 
came from under the statue, and glided through the city, 

I and on board their ship. This, of course, was the god, who, 
in this bodily shape, signified his willingness to accompany 
them. Arriving in the Tiber, he swam ashore to the island 
upon which his temple afterwards was built. A lew inscrip- 
tions have been found in tins island relating cures, and the 
means employed. The means are of such ft nature that the 
cures must have been impostures, or have been wrought 
by the force of imagination : most likely the former. If 
was customary to place similar inscriptions in all temples of 
Aselepius. At Epidaurus, there were stones in the sacred 
precinct, erected in commemoration of cures performed by 
the god, recording, in the Doric dialect, the names and 
diseases of the patients, and detailing the method of cures 
employed . Six of these remained when Pausanias visited the 
place ; and, besides, an ancient pillar, commemorating the gift 
of twenty horses by llippolytus, in gratitude for his restora- 
tion to life. Similar testimonials of superstition may still 
be seen even in our own country. At least such did exist, 
a few years ago, at the well of Holywell, in Flintshire. 

Of the extent of Asclepius's knowledge, and of life me* 
thod of practice, or rather of that which prevailed in the 
early ages before the Trojan war, we know Kttle. His son®, 
Maclioon and Podalirius, who fought before Troy, and are 
often mentioned in Homer, seem only to have meddled with 
external injuries. Pindar, in a passage of rather doubtful 
meaning, seems to confine the father's skill within the same 
limits, when he speaks of him as healing those atHieted with 
self* produced ulcers, wounds from brass or stone* or injuries 
from summer heat, or cold. His remedies* on the same au* 
thority, were incantations, soothing dridks, external appli- 
cations, and the knife. There is a remarkable passage m 
which Plato (Rep. iii. $ 14), inveighing against the effe* 
minacy of hie own times, contrasts the attarttMgfc 
cians to diet, exercise* fee** with the negkgetwa of 
of Aselepius in quathig a passage 

Homer, in which Mpadia^ 

wounded, partakes ira*t#dJate^ of ft mess of ntoal vftnd 
cheese, mixed up in Wiiie ^l.'A/toA^/. 

He continues* that it is mft** 

' ' ' 
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^ J$a totiB gymnastic 

• ^i lie .*ike*w-$^ and ©very sort of cm by 

m ' Which li weak te strengthened; but rather, 
that tbe god meant medicine to profit those only whq had 
some accidental ailment, Mt sound constitutions. Thi^to 
the reason that Macliaon and Podalirius paid no attention 
to their patients, except to dress their “wounds : if the men 
were sound, wine and cheese would not Jpirt them ; if not, 
lettHom dib, and make room for better mert. The argument 
i± m suited to the general tenor of Plato's book : a sim- 
pler inference is, that Asclepius did not give precepts rela- 
tive to diet, and the trehtraeiit of internal diseases, becauso 
he knew nothing about therijnatter. JThe passage is, at 
least, good evidence as to what the Asctepian practice was 
supposed to be in Plato’s age. Gymnastic medicine was in- 
troduced by Herodicus, b.c. about 440. 

For some centuries after the Trojan war, medical science, 
if it deserves that name, seems to have been confined to the 
temples of Asclepius, in which his descendants, the Asele- 
pittdip; Who formed the priesthood, were alone allowed to prac- 
tise ; until, in later times, pupils were admitted in to the brother- 
hood, having been solemnly initiated, and sworn to conform to 
its rules. Probably they made a large profit of the credulity 
Ofithelr patients. Their presumed impostures have been 
roughly handled by the Athenian comic poet Aristophanes 
in his play of the Plutus. The most celebrated temples, 
besides that at Enid minis, were those of Rhodes, CmdoN, 
and Cos, where Hippocrates, a native of the island, is 
said to have profited by the records preserved in the 
temple. Groton and Gyrene also possessed schools of 
medicine. The .practice seems to have been intended 
chiefly to work on the imagination. The god often gave 
his own prescriptions in dreams and visions, and the patients 
were to be prepared by religious rites for this divine in- 
tercourse. Bathing, abstinence, and. tranquillity, assisted 
by *a confident hope of benefit, may often have produced 
very beneficial effects ; and, in a long course of experience, 
it is more than probable that some valuable knowledge of 
symptoms rind remedies must, have been collected. Of the 
progress which the Asclepiadte appear to have made, we 
shall speak more fully under the article Hippocrates. 

/E'SCULUS, or the HORSE-CHESTNUT, is a genus 
of plants belonging to the natural order Hippocastancm. It 
consists of trees found in the temperate parts of America 
and Asia, remarkable for the beauty of their flowers and 
leaves, and for their forming in some sort a type of tropical 
vegetation in northern latitudes. It must; not be confounded 
with the /Esc ulus of the Romans, which was a kind of 
oak. See Qwkwcus. The best known species is the common 
hurse-chestnul, Aiseulus Hippocastanum, a very handsome 
timber tree, formerly much used for avenues, and still ex- 
tensively planted wherever round masses of wood, or gay 
' flowering trees, are required. Its bark and its nuts are also 
among the more useful products that the hardy trees of this 
climate afford. It is very singular that the native country 
of this species should be unknown. One writer says it in- 
habits the northern parts of Asia; another, that it is found 
in tbe cold provinces of India; and a third assigns it to the 
mountain chains of Asia Minor ; while all the positive in- 
formation -that books really afford is, that it was brought to 
t Vieima from Constantinople in the beginning of* the sixteenth 
century, and was thence dispersed through all Europe. No 
trace it' has been met with by the botanists who have gx- 
jpw&ed Nepal and the Himalaya mountains ; so that India 
may be considered as certainly not producing it, although 
plants resembling tbe horse-chestnut (see Pavia) have been 
detected by Dr. WalVich, Mr. Royle, and others, among the 
noble^vegetatBon of that I ndo- Siberian region. It is more 
likely that , some of tire almost unknown provinces, lying 
between Casbin in Persia and Balk, will prove to be the 
native county of the species in question. The popular name 
of Aor^ chestnut has arisen from the custom among the 
■ of grinding the nuts and mixing them with the pro- 

vender gwen to horses that are broken- winded. Starch is 


deprivedof its by moderation in wea£t«^|bi' 

recommended as exefeflent nutritious fobd far honSes, gStfik 
oxen, andsheep. The general character* of horse-chests 
nut are too well known to require doscri^t&n. Ap a forgot 
tree, it is well adapted to light lands, upon Which it will thrive, 
although they may be very sterile ; in tenacious day, it ii 
always stunted and unhealthy, as in the Regent's Pidk i 
in rich alluvial soil, it acquife$ its greatest, beauty. The 
timber is soft and spongy, and therefore of littfe value. There 
are no very old specimens in this country, :tbe species having 
been introduced, as it is said, only in 1683; one of the most 
ancient is now growing opposite tile Roebuck Inn, in th# 
village of Lewisham, in J^ent, of which the foUowi^ i| il 
view. ’ \ zffih-'i 



vender, given to horses that are broken- winded. Starch is 
considerable quantity by the nuts; but 
they are iwfc uet^ V the preparation of the starch of com 
mere©.. They contain, moreover,, so large a quantity of pot- 
ash ;**,%. be a, useful substrate on the latter 

WMwifc, they fcrmeriy employ^^tensively in the 
of bleaching yarn, but: orif jpOW seldom used. The 
powder of the dried not exd» ; the bark, which,; 

a gre*fc deal of tonrmv, is not a bad substitute for? 
PySrian bark hr fevers ; and, finally, the starch erf the nuts*;! 

Mv ' 


( J^’sculus, ur the Hor*e-Chesti»ot.] ■ 

Two varieties of the horse-chestnut are cultivated by gar- 
deners ; namely, the gold- striped and the silver-striped, but 
they are mere curiosities. 

A second species, the Msrnlus Ohioterms, is found wiki 
in North America, on the banks of the Ohio, between Pitts-' 
burgh and Marietta. In stature it varies from ten to thirty- 
five feet ; and differs from the common kind in having larger 
and much more undulated leaves. In America, it flowers 
very early in the spring, producing large bunches of blossoms 
of a pure white. It has been cultivated lor some years ill 
this country, but has never flowered. 

Besides these, a third species, Msctdus rar?iea— or, as it - 
is sometimes called, /Esculus rUbicunda, or ro.w**—is occa- 
sionally met with in gardens. Its origin is unknown; it 
differs from the common horse-chestnut in not attaining Star"' 
large a size, and in having deep rose-coloured blossoms of 
striking beauty. For all purposes of omamagt, this hr much 
superior to the common kind. ' 

Under the genus .Esc ulus it is customary to include the 
buck s-eye chestnuts of North America; bat, as these 
have a peculiar habit, and a fruit the surface of 
destitute of the spines with which the shell of the 
chestnuts is armed, they are now disringuisl]^||^i^ generic 
name of Pa vi a, which see. '» £ " ‘ 

The two first species of horse-chestnut are propagated by 
sowing tlieir seeds either in the autumn at such a depth below 
the surface as to he secure from the attacks of mice, or else 
in the spring ; but in the latter case they must be preserved 
during tho winter in heaps ofeand. The aeedwdflnuld not he 
placed less than six ut-^ tbe beds, because the 

leaves are so largo as to require move than usual space 'tw 
expose themselves to light. The last specie^ imdvtb® 
varieties of the first, not ' yielding seeds, are 
ikiju^tog upon the eommoti horser^estnut. - 

1 now • cofissiUMaM/: 

about the middle of thr eiatory 
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B< C., contemporary with Solon and Pisistratus. He is 
usually acknowledged as the inventor of those short moral 
fictions to which jjre especially appropriate .the name of 
fables. The popular stories of him are derived from a Life, 
written and prefixed to a collection of Fables, bearing the 
name of ASsop, by Maximus Planudes, a Constaptinopol itan 
monk, about, the middle of the fourteenth century. This 
contains a distorted view of the few incidents in his history 
which can be said to be known, mixed with a long series of 
dull buffoonery, and improbable or impossible adventures, 
and represents yEsop himself as a monster of personal de- 
formity, apparently tor the sake of contrasting his wit and 
acuteness with liis bodily defects. This life is now given 
up, by general consent, as totally unworthy of credit; yet 
yKsop’s ugliness is still commemorated in almost every 
account of him, although it depends for its acceptation 
solely, as we believe, on the justly -contemned authority of 
Planudes, and probably was devised to attract readers by a 
strong dose of the marvellous. There is no allusion to 
these personal peculiarities in any classical author, and 
strong negative reasons have been urged for believing that 
none such existed. See Bentley $ Dissertation upon Mmp, 
subjoined to that upon Phalaris. 

Rejecting these idle and vulgar fictions, if we seek for 
information in elder writers, there is little to he found re- 
lating to the personal history of A5sop. The place of his 
birth, like that of Homer, is matter of question ; Samos, 
Sardis, jGJotimum in Phrygia, and Mesembria in Thrace, 
laying claim alike to that honour. The early part of his 
life was spent in slavery, and the names of three of his mas- 
ters have been preserved: Dmarehus, an Athenian, in 
whose service be is said to have acquired a correct and pure 
knowledge of Greek; Xantlius, a Samian, who figures in 
Planudes as a philosopher, in order that the capacity of the 
slave may be set off by the incapacity of the master ; and 
I ad i non, or Idmon, another Samian, by whom he was 
enfranchised. He acquired a high reputation in Greece for 
that, species of composition which, after him, was called 
Aesopian, and, in consequence, was solicited by Croesus to 
take up his abode at the Lydian court.. Here he is said to 
have met Solon, and to have rebuked the sage for his un- 
courtly way of inculcating moral lessons. 

lie is said to have visited Athens during the usurpation 
of Pisistratus, and to have composed the fable of Jupiter and 
the Frogs for the instruction of the citizens (Ph&drus, 1. 2). 
Being charged by Croesus with an embassy to Delphi, in 
the dltirse of which he was 1o distribute a sum of money to 
every Delphian, a quarrel arose between him and the citi- 
zens, in consequents of which he returned the money to his 
patron, alleging that those tor whom it was meant, were 
unworthy of it. The disappointed party, in return, got up a 
charge of sacrilege, upon which they put him to death. A 
pestilence which ensued was attributed to this crime, and 
in consequence they made proclamation at all the public 
assemblies of the Grecian nation, of their willingness to 
make compensation for /E sop's death, to any one who 
should appear to claim it. A grandson of his master 
Itidmon at length claimed and received it, no person more 
closely connected with the sufferer baring appeared. This 
singular tale rests on the authority of Herodotus, and as it 
must have taken place, if not within his own knowledge, at 
least within the memory of many with whom he might have 
conversed, we cannot doubt the truth of the relation. 

The , time of Aesop’s death is uncertain. Some place it 
as early ns the 53d Olympiad, about 565 w.c. If, however, 
there he any truth in the scattered notices which we have 
combined, he was at Athens during the usurpation of Pisis- 
tratus, and met, with his death in the service of Crmsus, 
and,, therefore, before the capture of Sardis and fell of the 
Lydian kingdom. This, according to Newton's chronology, 
would fix hTstJeafh in the 57th or 58th Olympiad, between 
the years 550 and 544 B.c. The Athenians erected a statue 
in his honour, from the hand of the celebrated sculptor 
Lysippus. 

There abundant proof that fables, passing under the 
name of ASsbp, were current and popular in Athens during 
the most brilliant period of its literary history, and not much 
more than a century after the death of the supposed author. 
The ‘drolleries of ASsop’ (AitrtoTucaycXota) are mentioned 
by Aristophanes in terms which lead us to suppose that they 
were commonly repeated at convivial parties. Socrates, in 
prison, turned into verse ‘ those that be knew ;* and Plato, 
who banishes the fictions of Homer from his ideal republic, 


sneaks with high praise of the tendency of those of AZsop. 
Demetrius Phalereus made a collection of ASsopean fables ; 
and we hear of two m^rioal versions of them, of still later * 
date, one by an anonymous author, the other by Babrius. 
Phtedrus published a collection of fables in Latin verse, in the 
time of Tiberius, the materials of which he professes to have 
taken from ASsop ; and it is not improbable that the nearest 
approach to the substance of the original apologues may 
there bo found. There is another .epltectibn, written in 
elegiac verse, in the fourth century, by&vicnus. 

There is no ground whatever for believing that the Greek 
prose fables, which pass under the name of A£sop, are really 
of his composition, at least that they cathe from his hands 
in their present, state. Those which are substantially the 
same with the fables of Ptucdrus, the oldest to which we can 
assign a certain date, may be believed, for the reasons- 
already assigned, to have originally emanated from the 
Grecian author. The total number of them is about 290 or 
800, and they may he divided into two principal parcels: 
those published by Planudes, in number 144, which contain 
internal evidence that, as far as composition is concerned, 
they are of late date, and probably written by Planudes 
himself ; and a second collection, of 136, first published in 
1 6 1 0 by Neve Ictus from manuscripts at Heidelberg. It is 
to be observed that not on# of these MSS. contains the 
fables published by Planudes ; and that the editor expresses 
his belief that they are. the work of different hands. Some; 
he attributes to the monks, because they contain allusions to 
the monastic life ; which is, at least, sufficient evidence of 
their late date. This edition, which is a sort of coipus 
fab alarum, contains 297 fables ascribed tmAisop, and 40 of 
the rhetorician Aphtlionius, who lived in fne third century ; 
besides various metrical versions in Greek and Latin. 

Tlie eastern philosopher and fabulist Loknrnu is sup- 
posed by many to have been the same person as AS sop. The 
former, by the Mohammedan authorities, is made contem- 
porary with David and Solomon; but Ins history is too 
uncertain for us to speculate upon it. It is, at least, certain 
that the same fables are to be found current under the 
names of each, and that the correspondence between their 
personal histories, as commonly told, is too close to lie 
entirely accidental. [See Babuius, Lokman.] 

AESTHETICS (gEsthettk) is the designation given by 
German writers to a branch of philosophical inquiry, the: 
object of which is a philosophical t heory of the beautiful, or, 
more definitely expressed, a philosophy of poetry and the 
fine arts, and which has by them been raised to the rank of 
a separate science. The word jEstheiik is derived from the 
Greek verb aiaSdvopai, ( I feel, or 1 am sensible,) and was 
first used as a scientific term bv Alexander Haumgarten, a 
disciple of Christian Wolf, who in his ACstbetica (Frankfort, 

] 750-58, 2 vols. Hvo.) considered beauty as a given properl) 
of objects, of which we are becoming sensible. We perceive 
beauty, says Baumgarten, wherever we meet with perfection 
manifested in reality, and a thing is perfect, if it is adequate 
to its notion: beauty, accordingly, is the perfectness of an 
object manifested in its appearance. The impulse to a. 
deeper research into the essence of beauty was given by 
Winkclinann, who, without embodying bis views in a regular 
system, developed them chiefly in reviewing and appreciating 
the remains of ancient sculpture. He adopted neither Baum- 
garten's * adequateness of an object: to its notion,' nor the 
sensual principle which had been proposed by Edmund 
Burke as the criterion of beauty ; blit considered the idea of 
beauty as dwelling in the divine mind, and as passing over 
from that source into individual objects. Kant denied the 
possibility of a strict science of beauty, inasmuch as beauty, 
according to him, is riot, a property of objects, but has its 
origin in the disposition of our mental faculties. We pre- 
suppose, says he, that some notion is contained in the appa- 
rent object, though we are unable abstractedly to express, 
that notion : we assume that a tendency towards some pur- 
pose has presided over the formation of the manifold variety 
displayed before us, though we cannot precisely define that, 
purpose, — and this supposition or assumption forms the basis 
of ou r perception of beauty . Sclielling s wiew of beau ty an d.; 
art it is difficult to state concisely. His * System of tran- 
scendental idealisiqibstablisbes the principle, that mind and 
nature, or<x)nsciou$and.unCpii8cious existence, are primarily 
identical ; that the laws discoverable in nature must accord- 
ingly be traceable to theAaws of consciousness, whilst, vice 
versa, the laws of consciousness must admit of being recognized 
as being likewise the laws rf nature : in the divine mind 
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both exist in absolute identity* The artist is to produce in 
his mind an intellectual intuitkm analogous to this identity, 
and the expression which he gives t» the identity thus ar- 
rived at is the work of art Beauty, according to Schelling, 
.is that manifestation of the principle of art where the infinite 
appears contained in, or represented by the finite, or where, 
in the very object, the difference between the conscious and 
the unconscious (mind and nature) is annulled. 

The above meagre definitions may serve in some measure 
jo characterize the points from which some of the principal 
German philosophers have started in their respective sys- 
tems of ©stlietics. . ^ We think it not irrelevant to remind 
our readers that it is almost impossible to condense within a 
few words what it would require a dissertation fully to ex- 
plain and to discuss ; and also, that the opinions of any phi- 
losopher reported in a foreign language are always apt to 
appear to disadvantage, but more particularly so when the 
language in which they were originally expressed affords 
such wonderful facilities for the utterance of speculative 
thought as the German. 

Most German writers, who have published systematic 
treatises on aesthetics, have, with greater or less independ- 
ence, followed the principles laid down by Baumgarten, 
Kant, or Schelling. They commonly divide their systems 
into a general part, or a diseuisiori of the essence of beauty 
und art, and a special one, or an inquiry into the peculiar 
character and predominant principles of the several branches 
of poetry on the one hand, and the fine arts (chiefly sculp- 
ture, architecture, painting, and music) on the other. 

The following are some of the most popular German 
works on aesthetics. Krug's Gesckmachdehre vder /Esthe- 
tiks in his Si/stMt der theoretischen Philosophic, Kbnigsberg, 

1 800-10. Ast's System der Kumtlchre , Leipzig, 1805 ; also, 
Gnindrm der JEsthetik, Landshut, 1807, and Gnmdlinien 
dvr /Ksthelik, Landshut, 1813, by the same author. Jean 
Paul's (F. Richter's) Vorschitle der JEsthetik, 2d ed. Stut- 
gart, 1813. Bouterwek's /Esthetih , 2d ed. Leipzig, 1815. 
Solger’s Erwin ; vier Gesprdche uber das Schiine und die 
Kunst. Berlin, 1815, and his Vorlesungen iiber JEstheAik, 
hemmgegeben turn K. IV. L. Ileyse u Lai\r/Ag, 1829 

/KSTOaRY, a term sometimes used in geographical 
description, and generally in the sense of ‘a wide opening 
at the mouth of a river, in which the tide rises and fulls.’ 
Thus, the outlet of the Mersey at Liverpool, that of the 
Humber at IluU, and tlie Solway frith, may be called 
actuaries. The name has been derived from a Latin word 
a>stm, which sometimes signifies ‘a violent motion of the 
sea-water.' — [See Bay and Guli-’.] 

/ETHER, a Greek word now used to signify a highly 
volatile, penetrating, and combustible fluid, several kinds 
of .which may be produced by the action of different acids 
upon spirit of wine or alcohol. That which was first 
prepared, and which is still most employed, is the sulphuric 
tether, procured by distilling a mixture of sulphuric acid and | 
alcohol. This tether we shall first describe, as affording an 
example of the most perfect kind, for it consists, like the 
alcohol from which it is made, entirely of oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon, but in different proportions. It. contains none 
of the acid used in its preparation, whereas some kinds of 
tether, presently to be noticed, owe their peculiar properties 
to an admixture of the acid employed in forming them. 

Sulphuric tether may be obtained by the following pro- 
cess : pour a pint* of alcohol into a retort, add gradually to it 
a pound of sulphuric acid, occasionally shaking the mixture, 
and distil, with a fire rather quickly raised, into a cooled 
receiver, about ten ounces ; udd half a pint of alcohol to the 
residue in the retort, and distil about nine ounces, or continue 
the operation until the contents of the retort begin to froth, 
or the product becomes considerably sulphurous ; mix the 
two products, and if the mixture consist of a light and a 
heavier fluid, pour oft' the former, which is a mixture of 
mther, alcohol, and water, and add potash to it as long as it 
can be dissolved. A dense liquor is formed by the solution 
of the potash in the alcohol and water, and upon this the 
cctlier floats, which is to be poured off into a retort , and about 
nine-tenths of it are to be distilled. This product is sulphuric 
cd the r, still containing, however, some alcohol ; > it possesses 
the following properties : it is a colourless, transparent 
liquid, of a pleasant smell, and a pungent taste, extremely 
exhilarating, producing a degree of intoxication when its 
vapour is inhaled by the nostrils; -Its specific gravity is .750, 

• In the chemical articles in this work the pound directed to be used 
to the avoirdupois, and the pint tho imperial. 

. 


but it may be procured as low as .700, am, p<^prding to 
some authors, stijl lower than this by distillation fifom chlo- 
ride of calcium, ASthcr is extremely volatile, and%hen 
poured from one vessel to another, a comeiderable. portion of 
it evaporates. During evaporation much cold is predicted, 
as may be experienced bydettiag some fall on the hand. Of 
if we put. tome into a sjxmU glass vessel surrounded with 
cloth, and containing water, and after clipping it two or 
three times into ;|(pjtbejrf allow the ©ther after each immer- 
sion to evaporate the. water in the glass freezes by the cold 
produced. Jn tlie opiaatr aether boils at 96°, and in d vacuum 
at 20° below zero; were it not, therefore, for the pressure 
of the atmosphere, it would always exist in the gaseous state. 
The density of the vapour of aether is to that, of atmospheric 
air, about as 2.5844 to 1, consequently it is a very dense 
Clastic fluid. ASther remains liquid even when exposed to 
a cold of 58° below zero, or 90 C1 below the freezing point of 
water. It combines sparingly with water, but with alcohol 
in all proportions. ASther, and the vapour which rises from 
it , are very inflammable, and during combustion, water and 
carbonic acid arc formed by the union of its hydrogen and 
carbon with the oxygen of the air. When aether is admitted 
to any gaseous body it increases its bulk, and with oxygen 
gas thus expanded, it produces an inflammable and Very 
explosive mixture. When the vapour of aether is passed 
through a red hot porcelain tube it is decomposed. If a 
«mall portion of ©thcr is put into chlorine gas, the gad is 
absorbed, and a. peculiar compound is formed in which muri- 
atic acid is perceptible ; and if the aether be inflated, char- 
coal is deposited, and muriatic acid gas is evolved. When a 
little aether is poured into a large jar of warm chlorine, it 
sometimes occasions considerable explosion, the force of 
which jthc jar should be strong enough to withstand. 

The resins, several of the fixed, and almost all the volatile 
oils, are dissolved by tether ; it dissolves a small portion of 
sulphur and of phosphorus *. the latter solution becomes lu- 
minous in a dark room, when poured on the hands or on hot 
water. The fixed alkalies, potash and soda, are insoluble in 
aether, but readily soluble in alcohol, and upon this differ- 
ence of power depends the process of separating these fluids 
as already described. When aether is added to a solution of 
gold or platina in an acid, tlio metals are dissolved by the 
tether, and the greater part of the acid is separated. These 
solutions have been employed for coating steel instruments 
so as to protect them from rust. Though the deposit formed 
upon the steel from a solution of gold is more beautiful, that 
yielded by platina is stated to be most effectual. pur- 

pose, however, to which outlier is principally applied is, that 
of a stimulant and antispasmodie. 

To render intelligible the process of etherification by 
sulphuric acid, it will be requisite to exhibit a comparative 
statement of the composition of 

Alcohol and ff'lher. 

Four atoms of carbon 6 X 4 — 24 Four atoms carbon 24 

Two atoms of oxygen 8 x 2 - 1G One atom of oxygen 8 

Six atoms of hydrogen 1 x G~ 6 Five atoms of hydroge n 5 

4(» 37 

It appears then that 37 parts of outlier contain as much car- 
bon as 4(1 of alcohol, and the difference between their com- 
position will be shown, by the annexed view, to be derived 
from the separation of the elements of an atom of water from 
the alcohol. 

Carlton, Oxygen, Hydrogen. 

Alcohol 24 4* 1(> 4 0 = 46 

AS the r 24 + 8 + 5 = 3 7 

leaving 8 4 1 - 9 an atom of water. 

It was supposed by MM. Fourcroy and Vauquclin, that in 
tins process, as actually occurs in some others, the oxygen 
and hydrogen were separated from the alcohol by the dii*ect 
action of the sulphuric acid, on uccountMta^ ifo affinity for 
water, and* although water is really formed in the operation, 
yet it has been shown by Mr. Ikennell, that its production is 
not direct but intermediate : — lie found that, when sulphuric 
acid is merely mixed with alcohol, a portion of the acid im- 
mediately undergoes great change of properties, by com- 
bining with the carbon and part of the hydrogen of the alco- 
hol. The new compound thus formed was first accurately 
examined b.y V ogel ; it is cdfllcd sulphovinic acid, and con* 
sisks of— Two atoms of sulphuric acid 40 x 2 - so 

Four atoms of carbon 6x4- 24 

f Four atoms of hydrogen 1X4= 4 

... . 108 . 



decomposed 
from the water formed 


•-It wft appear, from the annexed statement, that thq 
fbmatjoh of eulphuirjo arid irtftoasarily attended with that 
of water, tbue»^ ^ • : *“ . . ’ 

W 4i^ R tbon, Hydrogeu. Oxygen. ** 

Alcohol • # 24 + 6 + 16* 40 

Sulphuric iftid SO + 24 + 4 = 108pulphovinic acid. 

Consequently there remain 2 + 16 = 18 two atoms water. 
When the sulphovinic acid is heated, decomposition ensues, 
and the sulphuric acid in its Original state remains in the 
retort, while the carbon and hydrogen with which it consti- 
tuted bulphqyinic acid* combine with the element^ of one of 
the two aftfts of water formed from the alcohol, and rather 
results from their union, thus ; — 

Four atoms of carbon 6 x4 =24 rirom the sulphovinio acid 
F our atoms of hydrogen 1x4 = 43 
One atom of hydrogen 1 

One atom of oxy gen 8 

One atom of rather 37 

One atom of water, formed from the oxygen and hydro- 
gen of the alcohol, remains in the retort with the sulphuric 
acid; 1 Which, although unchanged in its nature, is so weak- 
ened by this addition, that it cannot, in the second operation, 
form as much nether as in the first ; on this account it will 
be observed that we have directed only half a pint of al- 
cohol in the second, instead of a pint, as in the first dis- 
tillation. 

The elements which form rather may l>o regarded us 
two modes of combination — first., as constituting 
a ternary compound of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon ; and 
secondly, as resulting from the union of two binary com- 
pounds, viz., water and bicarburetted hydrogen (olefiant, 
gas) : thus 8 parts of oxygen and 1 of hydrogen form 9 of water, 
and 24 of carbon + 4 of hydrogen constitute 28 of olefiant, 
gas. Although it is entirely hypothetical, yet some plausi- 
bility is given to this view of the subject by comparing the 
specific gravity of the vapour of (Other (which, as has been 
already stated, is nearly 2.0814) with that which would 
result from the condensation of one volume of the vapour of 
water and two volumes of olefiant gas into one volume ; the 
specific gravity of this compound would by calculation be 
2.509, which Certainly comes very near the experimental 
specific gravity of the vapour of tether. 

Sulphurous" acid has been mentioned as arising during the 
action of the sulphuric Hoid and alcohol upon each other ; and 
as its production is not accounted for in the explanation which 
has been given of the formation of rather, it is proper to state 
that it Is on accidental and n ot a necessary result. W hen more 
sulphuric acid is used than is required to convert the alcohol 
into sulphovinic acid, the excess decomposes and is decom- 
posed by the alcohol, so as to leave charcoal in the retort, 
and evolve sulphurous acid. Mr. Hennell found, after an 
operation in which the proportions of acid and alcohol had 
been nicely adjusted, that only 1 75th part of the sulphuric 
acid was lost, no charcoal was deposited in the retort, nor 
was any sulphurous acid evolved. Mr. Hennell also proved 
that sulphovinate of potash and sulphuric acid, if but little 
water was present, yielded rather, without using any alcohol; 
but if more water was employed, then the product was alco- 
hol, without any rather. 

Phosphoric rather is prepared by the action of phosphoric 
acid upon alcohol ; the phosphoric acid appears to be con- 
verted into phosphovmic acid, as the sulphuric is into sulpho- 
vinid; the rather produced is precisely similar to sulphuric 
rather. 

Arsenic Acid also forms rather when distilled with alcohol; 
the acid probably undergoes changes similar to the sulphuric 
and phosphoric acids, and the resulting rather is of the same 
kind. (Lassaigne, Annales de Chimie et do Phy$. t. xiii, 
p. 294.) ' Y 

Thonard and^ Gny-LussaO {Recherches P hydro- Chi- 
miques\ ii. 39) discovered that fiubborie acid and alcohol pro- 
duced rather by their mutual action ; the product is of the 
same nature as the foregoing, but the acid appears to ab- 
stract the elements of water from the alcohol by direct action, 
and without undergoing the changes suffered by the sul- 
phuric, phosphoric, and arsenic acids : this, therefore, must 
be considered as the simplest case of the formation of 
aether. ': 

■j£3fc will j^: eb^rvedl, that the acids which occasion the 
Smation of^^ rathers^eadj described do not enter at all 
into their ee^osjfchm * jft those now to be mentioned, 

the rathorizihg me$tiia generally forms a part of the product. 


Chlonc aether may be obtained by heeting in a retprt a 
mixture of I d parts of alcohol, id if euMMc acid, 13 M 
common salt, and $ * ..ifee dirtitt&f 

product is to be mixed with atel tSa'isthef which floe# 

on it is first to be washed with, d^eak solution of potash, 
and then w ith pure water. Ciilorio ratter thu# obtained isf 
colourless, of an agreeable odour, and an acrid taste. Its 
specific gravity is 1*134* It boils at r a J#er tat^fi^rstkure 
thuti water, is very combustible, burns with a grebn flame, 
yields muriatic acid during combustion* jjftd leaves a residue 
of that acid after it. It is composed pf 5 $'4 5 parts of chlorine 
and 44 55 of bicarburetted hydrogon in 100 parts. This 
rather is applied to no use. > ; .j ; 

Muriatic rafter is prepared by dimming a mixture of 
strong muriatic acid and alcohol. It is colourless, and has a 
strong penetrating rathereal smell $*dts taste i$ slightly 
sweet; its specific gravity is *774, accbr'ding to Tbenar£hnt 
other authorities make it heavier. It is extremely yplafte, 
and consists of muriatic acid and the elements o& olefiuiit 
gas. Although it does not redden litmus paper so ar to 
evince the presence of an acid, yet when it is bitfttt a. large 
quantity of muriatic acid is developed. Hydriodic and , hy- 
dro!) romic rather appear to be anulogous in nature to mu- 
riatic rather; they are nof applied tb/ftny use. 

Nitric rather is prepared W distilling a mixture of equal 
weighjp of nitric a eid and alcohol; the acid must be gra- 
dually added to the spirit, in order to prevent the violent 
action which would otherwise ensue. The distillation is to 
be carried on with a slow fire, and the product redistilled 
from lime. Its properties are, that it is of a yellowish co- 
lour, and quite hcutral wheti freshly prepared, but it becomes 
acid by keeping ; its smell is pec u 1 iar a ml Ahe re al , and its 
taste pungent. Its specific gravity about 0*886. It is ex- 
tremely inflammable. MM. Dumas and jjoullay state its 
composition to be equivalent to an atom of sulphuric rather 
4- an atom of hvponitrous acid, or 100 parts Consist of 
Carbon 32*69 

Azote 1900 

Hydrogen 0*88 

Oxygen 41*43 

Too 

The acids of vegetable origin, as the acetic, benzoic, 
citric, gallic, oxalic, and tartaric, are capable of converting 
alcohol into rather, and they all enter into the composition 
of the rather which they form. The only one of any import- 
ance is the first named, viz. the acetic rather, and this only 
will he described. Acetic rather may be prepared in several 
modes, the following is, perhaps, one of the best: — put into 
a retort three parts of acetate of potash, three parts of alcohol, 
and two parts of sulphuric add ; distil to dryness, and mix 
the product with one-fifth of its weight of sulphuric acid, and 
distil with a gentle heat three parts of rather. This rather jfc 
colourless, it has a smell of sulphuric rather and acetic add ; 
it does not change litmus paper, its taste is quite peculiar, 
and its specific gravity is 0*866. It burns with a yellowish 
light, and acetic acid is developed. When mixed With 
potash and subjected to distillation, its odour and taste are 
lost, alcohol is condensed in the receiver, and acetate of 
potash remains in the retort. It is composed of 
Carbon 64*65 

Oxygen 36-28 

Hydrogen 9*07 

loo ?*.. 

It is sometimes, though rarely, used in medicine. 

./ETHIOPIA. [See Ethiopia.] 

AiTFIU'SA is a genus belonging to the natural order 
Umbelliferra, which includes among its species one of ft# 
most poisonous plants known in Europe. As many tidal 
accidents have occurred from the incautious use of itafiavoaLj 
we shall give a minute description of it, for the purpose Of 
enabling our readers to recognise it with certain ty. 
o JSthusa Cynapium is a little annual plant, round com- 
monly in gardens and fields, resembling the Chmipoti 
Parsley so much, that it has acquired the vulgar name of 
Pool's Parsley . From a taper whitish root ;pniee an ereet 
branchy stem, about a toot high* generally stained With 
purple near the ground, This is covered by fiftdy cut 
shining leaves of a deep gre®<l» muoh resembling those ef 
Garden Parslev, fax* .are known thus? in thq 

Parsley, the leaves W twsee pinnftted or divided, abd 
the leaflets ore broad, and cut Into three" we%e-tthapcd 
toothed lobes j in the M'* 
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havot -m thrice pinnated* and the leaflets are Jtarrow, 
sharper, m» 9 jagged } befttde* which, the leaves of Foci's 
'' P»r*iej( have a OUagHwablenausoou* smell, instead of the 
lUie aromatic . When in flower* 
./Ethusahasits^rincipai Umbels destitute* of involucra, while 
the partial umbels ate furnished with an involucrurq, <eon- 
elating of four nr Uve narrow, sharp leaves, banging 
om mty of the common stalk; thj^ast 
c^cum stance will distinguish it when in flower, not only 
from parsley* bufc ^um all , other British umbelliferous 
plant#, r 
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Many dangerous accidents have occurred from mistaking 
this plant lor parsley. In one case, a person, who had 
eaten it with salad, died in little less than an hour; and in 
another of recent occurrence, the patient, although the sto- 
mach was emptied at a very early period, sank gradually, j 
and died ut, the end of a few days. The symptoms attendant 
upon poisoning by A£th us a are, swimming of the head, 
nausea, cold perspiration, and chiliindls at the extremities. 
To counteract its effects, emetics are recommended, and the 
immediate use of weak vegetable acids, such as lemon -juice, 
vinegar, or sour wine. 

./ETNA, a celebrated burning mountain, or volcano, in 
Sicily ; it is situated in the north-eastern part of the island, 
close to the sea-coast, between the towns of Taorminn and 
Catania, distant from one another twenty -five English 
miles, and is encircled on the north, west, and south by the 
rivers Alcantara and Simeto. It was called by the Arabs, 
after the conquest of tip} island, Jebelennar , or ‘Mountain 
of Fire;’ the modern Sicilians call it Mongibello, which is 
evidently derived from the Italian Monte and the Arabic 
Jfe/W, both signifying mountain. The division of Sicily in 
which Aitna is situated is called Val Demone, in allusion to 
the popular notion that the mountain fires issue from the 
region of demons. It is the greatest volcano in southern 
Europe, and affords not only a most instructive field for 
studying that remarkable class of geological phenomena, 
but exhibits some of the most striking instances of the 
later revolutions which the crust of the earth has under- 
gone, previous to the historical era ; as well as of 
changes which,.; are in a constant state of progress, to a 
greater m less extent, on every part of the earth s sufe 
face. To convey a just idea qf the structure of this re-. ; 
wwarkfl-ble mountain, it is wecesisary to bogin with a brief 
skemh of the geological formation of flie adjoining country. 
Sicily, and wspeeially ^Ktna, lias been described by many 
naturalists, hut we am indebted "to Mr. Lyell for the most 
fcao^^ general view# respecting this volcano* and 


his ohseri’utfons, ftom having been tttom 

fa acc^rdutipe wfJ&Jhe present state, ,pf . • 

The Vttf di ot southern^ division of tikwf, l|/j9g#K- 
posed of aperies of strata, belonging to -what t^oiogisti’ term 
the tertiary period; that is, such "as Have ‘been deposited 
while some m the species of animals now found in our «ert.s 
were in exjgtenoe ; all thd animal remains occurring in the 
strata that lie underlie foi^ary, rodks belong tp species 
of which there are now n# living analogue#. These strata 
in Sicily are associated with lavas and niftier volcanic pro- 
ducts, but these mat are not visibly connected with any 
source, as'lio volcanic vent exists in any part the :Y#i*v4t 
Noto. The uppermost of the strata consist.^? limestone, 
foil of shells, their united thickness be mg sometimes as 
much as 800 feet; beneath these comes a slaty sandy lime- 
stone with pebbles of limestone, then a blue marl containing 
numerous shells, called in Sicily CYater—under that, a white 
laminated marl, and lowest of all, that is to say, the lowest 
discoverable, a blue clay containing much gypsum, sulphur, 
and sulphate of strontium all of them often in beautiful crys- 
tals. The great limestone deposit is found at a considerable 
elevation in the very centre of the island, for the summit of 
the hill of Castro Giovanni, 3000 feet above the level of the 
sea, is composed of it. All the strata, except the lowest, 
abound in shells, and, what is truly remarkable, these shells, 
with very few exceptions, can bo identified with species now 
living in the adjoining sea. Thus, us wo find shells im- 
bedded in tlio solid rock, at a height of 3000 feet above the 
Mediterranean, belonging to species inhabitin^t|^t sea .at 
this moment, it follows, that those parts of Sicily must have 
been raised from the deep to that great elevation after 
the time when the Mediterranean became inhabited by 
many of the same species of animals as those now living 
in it*. During the time that these strata were in the 
course of being deposited at the bottom of the sea, there 
must have been considerable volcanic activity in the 
same region, for layers of hard compact lava, and of that 
mixture of ashes and limestone called by the Italians tufa 
and peperino, & ire interposed between the calcareous and 
clay strata ; and after the whole series had been consolidated, 
the* mass must have been violently rent asujnder, for there 
are cracks that traverse all the beds, and these are filled 
with hard lavas, presenting those appearances called dykes 
by geologists. That these strat a were deposited gradually, 
and that long intervals occurred between the volcanic erup- 
tions, is proved by the following remarkable fact. In the 
neighbourhood of Vizzini, which is twenty -five miles in the 
interior of the island, Mr. .Lyell observed a bod of oysters, 
identifiable with our common eatable 'species, no less than 
twenty feet in thickness, resting on a current of lava, and 
covered by a, second mass of lava and peporino. 

The Val di Noto is separated from the Val Demone and 
the region of /Etna by the extensive plain of Catania, which 
is watered by the Simetn and its tributary streams. On the 
northern side of the plain, as we approach ./Etna, we discover 
u low line of hills, which are composed of the inferior ofay 
stratum of the Val di Noto, and the same argillaceous 
formation may be traced round the base of the mountain on 
the south and east, the strata dipping in various directions, 
sometimes towards the mountain, so that,, in, -their prolonga- 
tion, they would lie under the volcano. These sub-Aitnean 
strata do not rise in any part to a greater elevation than 1000 
feet above the sea, and are usually nufbh lower : in some 
places they are 300 feet thick without any mixture of vol- 
canic matter ; in others, as in the vicinity of Catania, they 
are composed of volcanic tufo, thinly laminated, and form 
there a steep inland cliff from 600 to 800 feet high, separated 
from the sea by a low fiat, composed of recent lava and vol- 
canic sand. The sea-cliffs, northward of Catania, are 
formed of the same sub-A$tneaii marine strata, as are the 
rocky islands lying off this coast, the Faragiioni, the cele- 
brated Cyclopean islands, hurled by J^yphemus against 
Ulysses and his crew. The largest of these is 200 yards 
from the land, about 300 in circumference, and 200 feet in 
height, and is formed of strata of marl resting on ft mass of 
lava, in regular basaltic columns, like the Giant's Causeway 
in Ireland, or FingaVs C ave in Staffft. This lava appears 
to have heaved up the stratified marly efev, for it is contorted 
in the most extraordinary manner, arm "is in some places 

$ A <?0TwidmbV jpart «f our tBft>| k lrtaHbn iSvd<;Hv<>d from thi? tliml wlMme 
of the Principles ofueology, ielOch, pertUjw, may not Im» published whenthb 
srtfoW apwarii. Tha Author laterally permitted ur rotor to tho iniiited 
sheets, ? 
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hardened by the action of heat. These islands, therefore, 
have not been formed, as has been sometimes supposed, by 
a strata of lava fVomt3Stna, for the lava of the islands un- 
derlies a stratum which underlies the volcano. ^ 

Such, therefore, is the nature of the soil from out of which 
the stupendous volcano has arisen. Whether it has been 
formed by successive eruptions subsequently to the elevation 
of Sicily above the levef of the sea, the observations hitherto 
made do not enable us to decide ; it is more probable that it 
was partly formed prior to that elevation, and rose at the 
same time ; and it may have projected as a cone from the sur- 
face of the water, vomiting forth volcanic matter? as Strom- 
boli now does. , But this will be better understood when we 
have describSa the structure of the volcano as it now pre- 
sents itself, and have given an account of some of the most 
remarkable eruptions. 



[Flan of .ISrua, from Captain Smyth's survej.] 

The base of yEtna covers an area of nearly ninety miles in 
circumference, and, according to the late measurement of 
Captain Smyth, the highest point is 10,874 feet above the 
eV'.d of the sea. Owing to this great elevation, the higher 
parts of the mountain have a climate almost as different from 
the valleys at its foot, as are the polar from the equatorial 
regions ; and from this cause, together with the difference in 
the nature of the soil, there are three great natural divisions 
or zones in the mountain, the fertile, the woody, and tbe 
desert. The lowest is called the Parte Piemontese , merely 
expressing that it lies at the foot of the mountain : it is a 
beautiful, rich, and populous country, covered with luxuriant 
fields of corn, vines, and fruit trees. The limit cannot be 
very well defined, as it insensibly blends with the next, the 
Ilegione Selvosa , or the woody, which is covered by im- 
mense forests of chestnuts, oaks, beeches, and pines, forming a 
zone six or seven miles in width, tbe superior limit being about 
6300 feet above the sea. The third and highest region, called 
the Parte Scopcrta, the bare or desert, rises nearly 4000 feet 
higher. About 1 1 00 feet from the summit there is an irre- 
gular pi ain , w hict# w hen Sir W. Hamilton visited it, about 
sixty years ago, was estimated to be nine miles in circum- 
ference, and from this plain rises tlie steep terminating cone, 
at the summit of which is the great crater or opening, con- 
tinually throwing out sulphureous vapours. The dimensions 
of the crater have been very variously stated by different tra- 
vellers, tbe circumference from two and a half to four miles, j 
and the depth from 600 to 800 foot ; but the height of the cone, 1 
the diameter of the crater and its depth, *are liable tb con- 
stant change from the eruptions. The cone hasinore than 
once fallen in attdbeefc reproduced* in the year 1444 if was 
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320 feet high, and fell in after the earthquake of 1537. In 
1693, when a violent earthquake shook the whole of Sicily 
and killed 60,000 persons, the cone lost so much of its 
height, that it could be seen from several places in Val 
Demone, where it Was before visible. Although, takon as 
a whole, iEtna forms a cone which is in general of a very 
symmetrical form, when examined in detaU it is found to be 
studded on its flanks, and particularly in the woody region, 
with numerous minor cones ; small when compared" with the 
great mass, but of a magnitude that upuj&make them rank 
as mountains, if detached. One of the largest, called Monte 
Minardo, near Bronte, is upwards of 700 feet in, height, and 
the Monti Rossi near Nicolosi are 45)9 feet high' una have a 
base of two tniles in circumference, although ranked among 
the cones of the second magnitude. There are about eighty 
of these considerable cones, and they have all been produced 
by lateral eruptions of lava and ashes. By subsequent erup- 
tions a cone is often surrounded by a lava stream or by 
ashes, and thus its height is diminished: a repetition of the 
process often causes its entire disappearance under the ac- 
cumulated mass of new ejections. The sections exposed to 
view in many parts of the mountain show that the greater 
part of it 1ms been formed in this way. The eastern side is 
broken by a deep valley of colossal dimensions, called the p r al 
di ] Bove. This is a vast amphitheatre four or five miles in dia- 
meter, surrounded by vertical precipices, varying from 1000 
to 3000 feet in height, and which, taken in connexion with 
other valleys that lead into it and each other, descends from 
near the summit to the confines of the fertile region, and 
exhibits a great part of the internal structure of the moun- 
tain, to the depth of from 4000 to 5000 feet. In these sec- 
tions are seen layers of tufo interstratified with lava, and, 
towards the summit, these layers are broken up by fresh 
eruptions of lava from below, and are disturbed by the suc- 
cessive intrusion of lateral cones. We also see in the Val di 
Bove the beds of lava traversed in all directions by enormous 
dykes : they project from the precipices, towering vertically 
to a great height, and vary ing from two to twenty feet in 
breadth. The V al di Bove forms one of the grandest fea- 
tures of the sublime scenery of iKtna. It is thus described 
by Mr. Lyell : ‘ The great plain which is inclosed by the 
magnificent circle of precipitous rocks has been deluged by 
repeated streams of lava, and although it appears almost 
level when viewed from a distance, it is, in fact, more uneven 
than the surface of the most tempestuous sea. The face of 
the precipices is broken in the most picturesque manner by 
the vertical walls of lava which traverse them. These 
masses usually stand out in relief, are exceedingly diversified 
in form, and often of immense altitude. In the autumn, 
their black outline may often be seen relieved by clouds of 
fleecy vapour which settle behind them, and do not disperse 
until mid-day, continuing to fill the valley while the sun is 
shining on every other part of Sicily, arid on the higher re- 
gions of /Etna. An unusual silence prevails, for there are 
no torrents dashing from the rocks, nor any movement of 
running water in this valley, such as may almost invariably 
be board in mountainous regions. Every drop of water that 
falls from the heavens, or flows from the melting snow and 
ice, is instantly absorbed by the porous lava ; and such is 
the dearth of springs, that the herdsman is obliged to supply 
his flocks during the hot season from masses of snow laid 
up in hollows of the mountain during winter. The strips of 
green herbage and forest land, which have here and there 
escaped the burning lavas, serve, bv contrast, to heighten 
the desolation of the scene. When f visited the valley, nine 
years after the eruption of 1819, 1 saw hundreds of trees, 
or rather the white skeletons of trees, on the borders of tbe 
black lava, the trunks and branches being all leafless, and 
deprived of their bark, by the scorching heat emitted from 
the melted rock. This vast cavity in the mountain has 
none of the characters of a crater, but lias probably been 
produced by a combination of different causes: by great 
subsidences, by lateral explosions, and by the great floods by 
which, even in historical times, it has been known lo have 
been devastated, when a fiery torrent of lava had suddenly 
overflowed a great depth of snow in winter. The pheno- 
mena of the Val di Bove, as well as the position of the 
sub-AStnean strata, are quite at variance with Von Buck s 
theory of the elevation of volcanoes from craters of eleva- 
tion ; a theory which, dike , another of that celebrated geo- 
logist, has not stood the test of rigid examination, and 
which has been too hastily adopted by many eminent 
naturalists, from tbe faith ytk are naturally inclined to 
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tetfose in Aft authority, which wo know to be entitled to 
groat respect. ■ ./ * . 

The records of history tiupply no materials from which we 
cart arrive at any knowledge or the gradual growth of the 
mountain, tbr the additions to it from the accumulated pro- 
duce of all the eruptions that have taken place within* the 
period of history, great,,as , they are, become quite insignifi- 
cant when contrasted" with the entire mass of the volcano. 
But if we compare the time that has elapsed since that 
comparatively thin covering began to he formed, with that 
which must have been require^ to produce, by a similar pro- 
cess, the remaining part, we shall form the most exalted 
notions of its remoj^ antiquity. We have no ground for 
supposing that the altitude ofuEtna has materially varied 
Within the last 2Q00 years. Of the eighty most conspicuous 
lateral ('ones, not one of the largest lias been produced within 
the period of authentic history. Every eruption does not 
produce a lateral cone, for one in three takes place from the 
crater At the summit ; also when an opening is made in the 
flanks, a cone is not always produced, and many eruptions 
must have taken place from the sides, besides those which 
raised the eight)* cones above-mentioned. We know, also, 
that there have been great intervals of rest between the 
eruptions, almost a century in some instances; so that, 
according to all probability, we must date the origin of the 
earliest of these cones, some thousand years prior to the his- 
torical era. But we may reasonably carry our views of the 
antiquity of the volcano much beyond even that remote date. 
If we were to remove the whole of the cones as well as 
the entire matter which has been ejected from them and 
from the highest crater during the jfcriod of their growth, we 
should cut off several miles of the diameter of A tn a at its 
base, and diminish its elevation by some hundred feet ; but 
we should still leave a mountain more lofty than any other 
in Sicily. That stupendous mass of volcanic matter must 
ha ve been ejected subsequently to the formation of stratified 
rocks containing the remains of animals identifiable with 
those now living in the adjoining *eas ; rocks, be it remem- 
bered, among the most recent of the whole series of strata of 
which the crust of the earth is composed. 

There are not more than sixty eruptions recorded m his- 
tory, from the earliest to the present, times. Of these, ten 
happened before the Christian era, twelve in the next fifteen 
hundred years, seventeen during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and twenty -one from that time to the pre- 
sent; the most recent having taken place in November, 
1832. The most remarkable would alone be noticed, and it 
is probable t hat many occurred in the second period of which 
we ha ve no record : although a cessat ion for the whole period 
of fifteen hundred years would he in no degree at variance 
with the history of other and neighbouring volcanoes, for 
the island of Ischia enjoyed an interval of repose from the 
devastation of its internal fires for seventeen centuries. Dio- 
dorus Siculus (lib. v. e. 2.) speaks of old eruptions of yEtna, 
said to have taken place long before the Trojan war, and to 
have occasioned the emigration of the Sicani, the earliest in- 
habitants of the island, who were afterwards replaced by the 
Siculi from Italy. An eruption is recorded to have occurred 
in the time of Pythagoras, who is believed to have died 49 G 
b.c. Another took place 475 B.c., and it is to this eruption 
that /Eschylus and Pindar most probably allude, the one in 
his play of Prometheus, the other in the following passage 
of Ins first Pythian ode. — It was a poetical fiction or a popu- 
lar superstition that the great giant Typhos was buried 
beneath Sicily, and, according to Pindar, the outstretched 
monster spread as far as the volcanic regions about Cuma 
and Naples. 

* The sea-girt heights above Cuma, and Sicily too, press 
upon bis shaggy breast ; and the pillar of heaven, snowy 
iEtna, the perennial nurse of sharp pinching snow, holds him 
fast. From the recesses of iEtna are vomited forth the 
purest streams of fire, immeasurable in extent. By day the 
fiery current pours forth a burning torrent of smoke, but by 
night, the red flame, rolling along masses of rock, plunges 
them with loud crash into the surface of the sea. That 
monster sends up such horrid streams of Hephaestus 
(Vulcan)— a sight wonderftd to look on ; wonderful, too, to 
hear of from those who have seen it/ 

An eruption is mentioned by Thucydides 425 b.c,, which 
did some damage to the lands of Catiina, as Catania was 
then called ; and he adds, that this, was the third eruption of , 
lava on record since the Greeks bad been settled in Sicily. 
Diodorus Siculus (lib. xiv.) mentions an eruption 396 b.c. 
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which stopped the Carthaginian army in their 
Messina to Syracuse, and obliged them to go ? rouqjfejtho 
whole base of the mountain in order to reach Catania. TThis 
stream of lath may be seen on the eastern slope of the moun- 
tain near Giarre, extending over ft breadth of more than two 
miles, and having a length of twenty-four from the summit 
of the mountain to its final termination in the sea. There 
are similar notices of later eruptions which we do not think 
it necessary to particularize ; for a mere list of dates would 
afford no interest to the general reader, and there is such a 
similarity in the phenomena, varying only in intensity* that 
it Would be todious and unprofitable to give a description of 
the several instances of activity in the volcanos We shall 
content ourselves with a notice of some of the most remark 
able eruptions of which detailed accounts have been pre- 
served. In 1537, after violent rains and great devastations 
occasioned by the Hooding of the river Simoto, A5tna was 
rent in several places, and from the openings there poured 
forth deluges of liquid lav a. They directed their course 
towards the monastery of St. Nicholas (V Arena, destroyed the 
gardens and vineyards, and proceeding towards Nieolosi 
burnt two villages and destroyed most of the inhabitants. 
When the conflagration ceased, the summit of the moun- 
tain sunk in with a terrific noise. These agitations of the 
mountain continued throughout the whole year. The smoke, 
noise, and shocks of earthquakes affected the whole island. 
In 16G9 an earthquake had levelled to the ground all the 
houses in Nicolosi, a town situated near the lower margin 
of the woody region, about twenty miles from the summit of 
./Etna, and ten from the sea at Catania. Two gulfs then 
opened near that town from whence sand and scoria* were 
thrown lip to such an amount, that, in the course of three or 
four months, the double cone we have mentioned in a pre- 
vious part of this article, called Monti Rossi, was formed. 
It is about 450 feet, high, and two miles in. circumference. 

In the plain of S. Lio, a fissure six feet broad and of uri 
known depth opened with a loud crash, and ran in a some- 
what tortuous course to within a mile* of the summit of /Etna, 
traversing a length of twelve miles, and emitting a most 
vivid light. Five other parallel fissures of considerable length 
opened one ufter the other, and sent forth smoke and bel- 
lowing rounds, which were heard at the distance of forty 
miles. The light emitted from the great rent of 8. Lio ap- 
pears to indicate that it was filled to a certain elevation 
with incandescent lava, probably to the height of an orifice 
not far distant from Monti Rossi, which at that time opened 
and poured out a lava current. This stream, after overflow- 
ing fourteen towns and villages, some with a population of 
between 3000 and 4000 inhabitants, at last reached the walla 
of Catania, which had been purposely raised to protect the 
city ; but. the burning flood accumulated till it rose to the top 
of the rampart, which was sixty feet in height, and then 
fell in a fiery . cascade and overwhelmed a part of the ci ty. 
The wall, however, was not thrown down, and the solid lava 
may still be seen curling over the top of the rampart like a 
cascade in the act of falling. This great ''current had per- 
formed a course of fifteen miles before it entered the sea, 
where it was still 600 yards broad and forty feet dee]). 

The eruption of 1792 is thus described by Ferrara On 
the first days of March the mountain emitted thick clouds 
of smoke, and at night flames were seen to rise to a consi- 
derable height. On the 8th it shook violently, and for 
several days awful roarings were heard, which appeared to 
proceed from the innermost cavities of AStna. During 
April the mountain was tolerably quiet, except that smoke 
and flames were occasionally seen issuing from its summit. 
In the beginning of May immense masses of smoke rose 
in perpendicular columns, and on the 11th lava was seen 
to now from the great crater. Meantime shocks of an 
earthquake were felt at Messina ; and on the morning of the 
12th the internal roaring was repeated, the black smoke rose 
in the air in the shape of a gigantic tree^preading its top 
to an immense extent around, and in the midst of these dense 
masses of black smoke w r ere seen numerous globes of white 
smoke as fleecy as cotton. Towards eleven o'clock a.m. of 
that day, an explosion, like the discharge of heavy artillery, 
was heard and felt all around the base of AStna, followed by 
a hollow rumbling noise, and the black smoke anise with 
fresh violence. In the evening the lava flowed down the 
sides of the mountain in several streams, one westward 
towards A^rno, and another ran to the south-east into the 
valley^? Tifoghotto, and stopped at Zcccoluro, ten miles 
from^the fcrater. On the 13th, the mountain became more 
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S * and remained so till the 23rd, only sending forth a 
©r of ashes and hot sand, which fell all around its sides. 
On the 23rd tiaolilack smoke re-appeared ; and the next day 
a new mouth opened itself in the plain Del Lago, about three 
miles aopth-ea^t of the great crater, and from it, for several 
days, blocks of old lava and scoriae were thrown to a great 
height, as well as masses of clay* moist and soft. On the 
26tn» another mouth opened in the same direction, and 
vomited a stream of lava which fell into the valley of Tiifo- 

S lietto, and soon after all the old lava cliffs above tumbled 
own, and nearly filled the valley. On the 1 st of June, a 
large mouth opened itself half-way up the southern side of 
the cone of the mountain, on the heights called Del Solftzio, 
facing Catania, and from it a huge torrent of lava issued 
forth, ran down the immediate slope beneath, then, turning 
eastward, rushed against the base of Mount Arcimisa, one of 
tlie numerous conical hills which rise round Aitna. The 
stream was then forced round into a valley 400 feet deep 
which had been formed by the waters, and which sloped 
down to the eastward into the cultivated plain and the vine- 
ard». The lava soon filled up the valley, where it began to 
arden ; but the liquid stream from the heights still pouring 
in pressed against it, so that now and then an enormous 
masrf of half-hardened lava would detach itself, and having 
slidden some distance down the declivity would break up with 
a tremendous crash into a thousand fragments, and cover a 
fresh extent of ground. The lava stream covered, in this 
manner, the vineyards of Zaffarana, and approached the 
village of that name, when it fortunately stopped close to 
the houses from whence the inhabitants were all ready to fly. 
The sight is described by Ferrara as extremely awful and 
grand, especially by night. The eruption continued for a 
whole year, till May, 1793. The stream of lava, in its fluid 
state, was often thirty feet high. The lava that iiowed first 
cooled, and became condensed at a certain distance, and 
thus formed a dyke against the current of fresh lava which 
swelled up and overflowed its own bed, increasing in height 
at every fresh overflowing. Thus in many places strata of 
lava have been formed more than 300 feet high. The stream 
of lava sweeps the ground on which it flows, carrying along 
with it the earth, stones, trees, and other substances which it 
finds in its passage. At a short distance from the mouth 
the lava becomes covered with a crust of scoria}, which 
increases in thickness progressively, the lower part of the 
stream continuing to flow underneath like a liquid paste. 
The scoriio sometimes form bridges over the fiery stream 
sufficiently strong to hear a person. 

In 1819, three large mouths or caverns opened very 
near those formed in an eruption eight years before, from 
which flames, red-hot cinders, and sand were thrown up, 
with loud explosions. A few minutes afterwards another 
mouth opened below, from which flames and smoke issued ; 
and finally, a fifth, lower still, from whence a current, 
of lava flowed, w hich spread itself with great velocity over 
the Val di Hove. The three original mouths at length 
united into one large crater, and sent forth lava, as did the 
inferior apertures, so that; an enormous torrent poured down 
the great valley. When it arrived at avast, and almost per- 
pendicular precipicfe, at the head of the valley of Calaima, it 
poured over in a cascade, and, being hardened in its descent, 
mad© a tremendous crash as it was dashed against tlio 
bottom. So immense was the column of dust raised by 
the abrasion of the tufaceous hill over which the hardened 
jnass descended, that the C atamans were in great alarm, 
supposing a new eruption to have burst forth in the woody 
region, exceeding in violence that near the summit of Aitna. 

The following account of the eruption in the beginning 
of November, 1832, is by Professor Gemmellaro, of Catania, 
Whose letter is dated the 15th of November. * On the 31st 
of October, at half post two in the afternoon, several trem- 
blings of the earth, accompanied with fearful subterranean 
noises in the woody region of Apkna, announced an eruption : 
but as the mountain was enveloped in clouds, the place 
©ould not be exactly ascertained. In the middle of the 
night, however* it appeared very evident that the volcano 
bad broken out in two places, one of which was afc tbo foot 
of tbo highest cone towards the S.W„ at a height of 9300 
foot. From several ©mall orifices of the crater, ashes, sand, 
and cinder* were thrown out ; and one of them poured forth 
m inconsiderable stream of lava, in the direction of tfie Casa 
Gemmellaro, hilt the old lava stream of 1 7 87 served as a dy ke, 
md caused it it* direction. The lave now fiowed 
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Simone (eruption of 1811), the distance it had travelled 
from its source being about two miles. But these appear- 
ances wore of mfoor .importance* in comparison with an 
eruption which foo%place in the neighbourhood of Monte 
Lepre, N.W* of the crater* eight miles distant from 
Bronte, and at an elevation of 6200 feet in the upper 
part of the woody region, near >vhero it ends. Here four 
mouths of fire were opened, out of which, not only ashes* 
sand, and cinders, were projected to a vast height, but also 
enormous red-hot masses: the earth: shook (hiring these 
catastrophes without ceasing* and the subterranean noises 
were fearful. The explosions from the highest of the 
openings were very powerful, and continued without inter- 
mission. A pillar of llame rose to the height of 120 feet, 
which, falling at some distance, formed an arch of fire ; 
and w hat was particularly romarkable, there was a dark 
blue stripe which rose upwards to a great height, and 
was a constant accompaniment of the eruption for 
several days. The four other mouths were not less active 
a stream of lava burst forth from the lowest -of them, which 
now threatens to be fearfully destructive : in five days it 
extended to the distance of four miles ; it threatened first the 
woods of Maretto, but turned afterwards to those of Bronto. 
In the course of its rapid descent, the lava soon began to 
spread itself over cultivated fields, and did considerable 
damage : it is at this time only three miles distant from 
Bronto, a town of 13,000 inhabitants, which it threatens 
with destruction. The terrified inhabitants see the most 
dreadful fate awaiting them ; part have fled in the greatest 
despair, others have been endeavouring, like the people of 
Catania at the time of the terrible explosion of 1069, to 
make the lava stream take another direction, but it is im- 
possible to approach it within a quarter of a mile. At the 
moment I am closing this letter, I am told that the lava is 
within two miles of Bronte, and that to-morrow night the 
fate of the unhappy town will be decided; for tlie stream has 
reached a point from which it must either flow into a side 
valley, or inevitably overflow Bronte, On the 11th of this 
month, the five mouths united into one, the violence of the 
eruption increased, and the quantity of ashes and cinders 
thrown out w as enormous ; the finest ashes have been 
carried as far as this place. The lava is augitic, and con- 
tains very few crystals ; the cinders are light,, spongy, and 
half-vitrified.’ The distance of Catania from Bronte is 
twenty-live miles in a direct line. Happily, the de- 
struction of Bronte has, for the present, been averted, for 
wo learn by a letter dated the 22nd of Nov., the following 
further particulars. 4 On the 16th, the alarm of the in- 
habitants began to diminish. Nothing could be more terrific 
than the first appearance. A stream of lava, dividing itself 
into two branches, eighteen miles long, including all its 
windings, a mile broad, and thirty feet high, threatened to 
overwhelm the defenceless land. There was also a great 
alarm lest it should fall into the bed of the Simeto, and 
cause a frightful inundation of the neighbouring country. 
The greater part of the lava has poured into a large gulf 
previously opened, and the earthquakes have ceased. A 
new cone has been thrown up, similar to those around the 
flanks of Aitna, which attest its former eruptions. The 
town of Bronte lias been saved, no lives have been lost, and 
altogether the damage done is less than was at first appre- 
hended." 

For more than half the year, the upper part of the 
mountain is covered with snow ; and it forms the great store 
from whence Sicily arul Malta are supplied in summer with 
that necessary of life in a hot climate, yielding a consider- 
able revenue to the bishop of the diocese, and constituting 
a great article of commerce. 4 A remarkable discovery/ 
says Mr. Lycll, 4 has lately been made on AStna, of a 
great mass of ice, preserved for many years, perhaps for 
centuries, from melting, by the singular accident of a 
current of red-hot lava having flowed over it. The follow- 
ing are tlie facts in attestation of a phenomenon which 
must at first sight appear of m paradoxical a character. The 
extraordinary heat experienced in the south of Europe 
during tlie summer and autumn of 1 828 caused the sup- 
plies of snow and ice which had been preserved in the 
spring of that year, for tlie use of Catania and the adjoining 
parts of Sicily, and the island of Malta, to fail entirely. 
Great distress was felt for the want of a commodity regarded 
in these countries as one of the necessaries of Life, rather than 
as an article of luxury, apd on the abundance of which, in 
tlie large cities of Sicily, the feftlubrity of the water* and the 
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general health oftheconnxiBnity, are said in some degree to 
depend. The magistrates of Catania applied to Signor M. 
Geramellaro, in the hope that his local |mowledge of /Etna 
might enable him to point out somo crevice or natural 
grotto on the mountain where drift snow was still preserved. 
Nor were they disappointed; for he had long suspected that 
a mass of perennial ice at the foot of the highest cone was: 
part of a large and Continuous glacier covered by a lava 
current. Having procured a large body of workmen; he 
quarried into this ice, and proved the superposition of the 
lava for Several hundred yards, so as completely to satisfy 
himself that nothing but the subsequent flowing of the lava 
over the foe could account for the position of the glacier/ 
Mr. Lyell thus accounts for this extraordinary phenomenon. 
‘ We may suppose that, at the commencement of the 
eruption, a deep mass of drift snow had been covered by 
volcanic sand, showered down upon it before the descent of 
the lava. A dense stratum of this fine dust, mixed with 
scoriae* is well known to be an excellent non-conductor of 
heat: the shepherds in the higher regions of ./Etna arc 
accustomed to provide water lor their flocks during summer, 
by strewing a layer of volcanic sand a few inches thick over 
the snow, which effectually prevents the sun from pene- 
trating. Suppose the mass of snow to have been preserved 
from liquefaction until the lower part of the lava had con- 
solidated, we may then readily conceive, that a glacier thus 
protected at the height of 1 0,000 feet above the level of the 
sea would endure as long as the snows of Mont Blanc, 
unless melted by volcanic heat from below/ '* 

Every one is aware that, in lofty mountains, the tempera- 
ture of the air diminishes as the elevation increases, and that 
even under the equator there are regions of eternal snow. 
So in /Etna, he who ascends from the sea-shore to the sum- 
mit, passes through all the gradations of climate which ho 
would meet with, were he travelling from the country of 
the date and the sugar-cane to the arctic circle. His own 
feelings would not enable him accurately to mark the 
transitions, but the botanist can trace the lines of separation, 
drawn by the hand of Nature, with unerring precision. We 
have said that /Etna is divided into three regions, the fertile, 
the woody, and the desert ; these zones are defined hv the 
presence or absence of certain great classes of the vegetable 
kingdom, but each of them is susceptible of subdivisions, de- 
termined by the constitutions of certain families of plants, 
which can only thrive within certain limited ranges of tem- 
perature ; and thus the mountain is divisible into seven 
distinct botanical regions. We can mention only a few of 
the plants that are characteristic of each, and must refer 
the reader for fuller details to special works on the subject. 

The first, or what may be termed the sub-tropical region, 
docs not rise more than one hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. Here grow the palm-tree (Phmdx), the banana (Musa), 
the Indian fig, or prickly-peor (Cactus ojmntia), and the 
sugar-cane ; and there may be seen in open gardens tree- 
cacaliae, and euphorbia*, together with varieties of mimosa 
and acacia, which, in the northern parts of Europe, are 
nursed in our hot-houses and conservatories. The second , 
or hilly region, extends to the height of about 2000 feet, 
where the culture of the vine ceases. Here we find many 
plants of the South of France, Spain, and Italy, and cotton, 
maize, the orange, the lemon, and the shaddock. From 
the great dry ness of the atmosphere, mosses and lichens are 
extremely rare, and the mushroom tribe (fungi) are only 
met with in winter. The third , or woody zone, lies between 
the elevations of 2000 and 4000 feet : it is the region of the 
cork-tree (Quercus mber ), and oilier kinds of oak (Q. \w,~ 
dunciduta , Q. robur , Q. cmgesta), the maple (Acer), and, 
especially on the eastern side, of luxuriant chestnut -trees, 
often of extraordinary size. The fourth region, which lies 
between the elevations of 4000 and 6000 feet, is eha- 
racteri zed Ivy the presence of the beeeli (Fagm sylvestrm, 
Scotch fir (Pinus syhmtm), birch (Bet it la alba), and, among 
small plants, clover (Tr folium rostrum), sandwort (Aren ana 
ctmdemata), mouse-ear cltickt|eed (Cerastium album), clock 
(llumex arifoHus), and plantain ( Plantago victor (alts). The 
fifth, or sub-alpine region, lies between tho elevations of 
6000 and 7500 feet, and produces the burberry ( Herberts 
nftnensis), soap-wort ( Saponaria depresm), toad-flax (Unarm 
purpurea), and juniper (Junipems hemisphcerica). The 
si.rih region lies between the elevations of 7500 and 9000 
feet. With the exception of Berlmris ertnensis, Astragalus 
xiculus, and Junipems kemityheerka, almost all the plants 
of the fifth region are also found in this ; but the Saponaria 


deprma, the Rumex ttdnensis, and the fleshy aftd jagged 
groundsel (Senecio cartiosus and S. incisWh a# ehar«i#er 
Stic of it The menth region is very harrow, its vippir 
limit not rising above 9200 feet ; and it only produces a few 
lichens, among which the Stereocmlon paschale is the most 
common. Beyond that elevation utter sterility prevails. 

It is very remarkable that the Flora of Sicily produces 
scarcely any, if any, peculiar indigenous species, the plants 
being common, almost without exception* to Italy or Africa, 
or some of the countries surrounding the Mediterranean, 
whereas there are several indigenous plants in Corsica and 
some other Mediterranean islands. Mr. LyeU supposes the 
plants of Sicily to ha ve migrated from pre-existing lands : and; 
as the remains of living species of shell-fish and zoophytes ate 
found imbedded in the strata at the summits of lofty moun 
tains in the island, lie brings us to this curious result, that 
the families of plants and animals of the Valdi Noto, and 
some other mountainous regions of Sicily, are of higher 
antiquity than the country itself ; that is, that these species 
flourished elsewhere before the island was raised from the 
depths of the sea, and even before the materials of its 
strata were deposited beneath the waters. 

We cannot allude, even thus briefly, to tho vegetable 
productions, of /Etna, without noticing the gigantic chestnut- 
tree, — one of the most celebrated wonders of the island ; it # 
occurs in the third region, and is known by the name of 
the Castagno de Cento Cavalli, because it is said to be 
capable of sheltering a hundred horses under its houghs. 

It appears to consist of five large and two smaller trees, 
which, from the circumstance of the barks and boughs being 
all outside, are considered to have been one trunk originally. 

The largest trunk is thirty eight feet in circumference, and 
the circuit, of the whole five, measured just above tire ground, 
is one hundred and sixty-three feet. It still bears rich foliage, 
and much small fruit, though the heart of the trunk is 
decayed, and a public road leads through it wide enough 
for two coaches to drive abreast. In the middle cavity a hut 
is built tor the accommodation of those who collect and pre- 
serve the chestnuts. 

This is said, by the natives, to ho ‘the oldest of trees/ 
From the stage of decay, it is impossible to have recourse to 
the usual mode of estimating the age of trees by counting 
the concentric rings of annual grow th, and therefore no 
exact number of years can bo assigned to the age of this 
individual. That it may be some thousand years old is 
by no means improbable. Adanson examined in this 
manner a Baobab tree (Adansoma digitata) in Senegal, 
and inferred that it had attained the age of five thousand 
one hundred and fifty years; and De Candolle considers it 
not improbable that the celebrated Taxodinm of Cbapul- 
topec, in Mexico (Cuprcsms disticha , Linn.), which is one 
hundred and seventeen feet in circumference, may he still 
more aged. 

The ascent of /Etna is a work of great fatigue, especially 
in the upper or desert region, both on account of the heat and 
of the feet sinking and receding at every step in the loose 
ashes. But under favourable circumstances of weather* 
the labour is amply rewarded by the magnificence of tho 
vast prospect, varied as it is by the vi&w of Sicily itself, 
spread out like a map, by the islands with which the 
surrounding sea is studded, Strom bob pouring forth volumes 
of smoko, and by the distant shores of Italy. If to this we 
add the grandeur of the scenery of the mountain itself, 
so diversified and majestic in all its features, the splendour 
of the heavens at night, and of the rising of the morning 
sun, the whole presents a combination perhaps not to he 
found on any other spot of the earth. The best accounts of 
/Etna are to be found in the following works: Ferrara, 
Dcscrizkme dell ' Etna; Palermo.— 1818. Gemmellaro, 
Quadra Istonco dell' Etna, 1824. Daubeney, On Vol~ 
canos, 1826. Scrope, On p r alcanos , and Principles (f 
Geology, by Charles Lyell, ! 832,3 ; and for the botany of 
/Etna, Preal, Flora Sicula, Prague, 1926. 

ZETO LIA, according to the ancient geographers, con- 
sisted of two chief divisions, one on the aqust, extending 
from the mouth of the Achelous eastwards along the north 
shore of the Corinthian gulf a# far as its narrow entrance at 
Antirrhium — the other, called JEpiktetos, or the acquired, 
was the northern and mountainous part. The length of 
sea-coast, as Strabo incorrectly gives it, from the mouth of 
the Aehelousto Antirrhium, is 21 0 stadia, or about 21 miles * 
the same of coast, according to the best modem charts* 
is about 42 miles, measuring in straight lines from one pro- 
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jeeting point to another. If the great recesses of the sea 
about Anatolieo hnd Mesolunghi were included, the dis- 
tance would tie much greater. The south-eastern boundary 
of Aitolia, which separated the province from that of the 
Locri Ozolffi, was a mountain range named^Chalcis, after- 
wards, in its north-eastern course, taking the name of Corax. 
The north and extreme north-eastern boundaries of AStolia 
were the small territory of Doris, the branches of Pindus, 
and part of the western line of (Eta ; but as no ancient geo- 
grapher lias given anything like a definite boundary to 
rEtolia, and as we are still only imperfectly acquainted with 
the mountains of northern Greece, any further description 
is impossible. The western boundary was the Achelous. 
[See Acarnania.] 

The only considerable river of .Etolia, besides the Acbe- 
lous, is the Fidaru formerly the E ven us, which rises in the 
M.E. part ofVEtolia, in the range of Corax, which is some 
distance south of the great chain of Pindus. Its course is 
south, inclining in its lower course considerably to the west. 
iEtolia contains several lakes in the interior, two of which, 
as they are marked in our maps, communicate with one 
another and with the Achelous ; but there is some difficulty 
in identifying these with the lakes mentioned by the ancient 
geographers and historians. Indeed, nearly the whole an- 
* cient and modern geography of central vEtolia is one heap 
of confusion. One of the lakes is called in our maps Angelo 
Castro , and the other Vrachori. 

The principal ancient positions in AStolia were, Thcrmum, 
in the interior; Trichonium, on the lake Trichords, now 
Vrachori; Calydon, the oldest establishment of the vEto- 
lians, and Antirrhium, at the entrance of the Corinthian 
gulf. 

The Leleges in the north, and the Curctes, probably a 
kindred race, in the level plains of the south, are the oldest 
inhabitants of this country that we can trace. The name of 
iEtolia and Aitolians was introduced, according to tradition, 
by A i tolus and his followers from Elis, in the Peloponnesus, 
six generations before the war of Troy. In course of time 
the original inhabitants and the strangers formed one people, 
and increased by the intermixture of ^Eolians and Haitians 
from Thessaly, they became in part, though nut altogether, 
a Grecian people. In the time of Thucydides, one of the 
most numerous divisions of the /Etolian nation was charac- 
terized by that writer as ‘ speaking a language not under- 
stood, and being in the habit of eating raw flesh.' [Thucyd. 
iii. 94.] 

The history of the >Etolians, as a nation, is closely con- 
nected with that of the Acarnanians, but, like the latter, they 
were a people of little importance during the most nourish- 
ing periods of the commonwealths of European Greece. 
After the death of Alexander the Great, b.c. 323, they 
came into notice by their contests with the Macedonian 
princes, who allied themselves with the Acarnanians. In the 
reign of Philip II. of Macedon, (which commenced b.c. 
220,) the ./Etoliuns, after seeing their chief town, Thermum, 
plundered by this king, and feeling themselves aggrieved 
by the loss of all they had seized from the Acarnanians, 
applied to the consul Valerius L&evinus. (b.c. 210.) Though 
this produced no beneficial effects, they formed a second 
treaty with the Homans (about b.c. 198) after the end of the 
second Punic war. The immediate object of the Romans 
was the conquest of Macedonia, but it proved eventually that 
this fatal alliance of the ./Etolians was the first step that 
led to the complete subjugation of all Greece by the Romans. 
A series of sufferings and degradations led the way to the 
occupation of all Aitolia, when it was made part of the 
Roman province of Acluoa. Under Roman dominion, 
the few towns of iEtolia almost disappeared : many of the 
inhabitants were transplanted to people the city of fiicopolis, 
which Augustus built at the entrance of the Ambracian gulf, 
opposite Actium, where he had defeated Antony. Since 
the time of the Romans i£j^n>b&ble that the face of this 
country has undergone or received as few 

improvements f roni this hatid of man, as the most remote 
parts of the globe. Thp Rom^stbernselves under the em- 
perors had not even a road through Acarnania and yEtolia, but 
followed the coast from Nieopolis to the mouth of the Achelous. 

Under the Turkish empire, AStolia was partly in the pro- 
vince of Livadia. According to the original arrangements, 
only the part east of the Achelous and south of the two great 
lakes, was to belong to the new kingdom of Greece, bu| these 
boundaries are now extended towards the north and we&t, as 
far as the gulf of Aria. 


The earliest traditions of properly known by that 

name, speak of a monarchical form oi government under 
M tolus and his suee^sors ; hut this form of government 
ceased at a period earlier than any to which historical notices 
extend, and we find the ^Etonians existing m a kind of 
democracy, at least during the time of their greatest political 
importance. This period extended from about b.c. 224, to 
their complete conquest by the Romany b.c. 1G8, a period 
of about 50 years. The .Etolian league at one time compre- 
hended the whole country of yEtolia, p sir# of Acarnania and 
of South Thessaly, with the Cephalic nian isles ; and it had 
besides, close alliances with other, places blithe Pelopon- 
nesus, especially Elis, and even with towns on the Helles- 
pont, and in Asia Minor. This alliance with Elis would 
tend to confirm the tradition of the early connexion already 
alluded to. Following, probably, the example of the Achaean 
league, the different parts of yfatolia formed a federal union, 
and annually chose a general or president, a master of tho 
horse, a kind of special council called Apokletoi (the select), 
and a secretary, in the national congress held at Thermum 
about the autumnal equinox. Such scattered notices as 
we possess about their history and constitutional forms 
arc found principally in the Greek writer Polybius, (books 
ii. iv. xvii., &ci) Though the yEtolian confederation, such 
as it was in its earlier times, was anterior to the Achaean 
union of D) me, Patne, &e., yet its more complete organiza- 
tion was most probably an imitation of the Achcean league. 
A minute account of* this confederation, winch, after all, 
would be little more than conjecture, is not within our plan. 
[See Schlosser, Univ. Hist. vol. ii. p. 1. Hermann, Lehr- 
bach, &c.] 

A FFETTUO'SO, (Ital. affectionate) in music, signifies a 
tender, expressive style; and slowness is invariably implied. 
In regard to movement it may be considered as equal in 
degree to larghetto. See Larc.histto. 

AFFIDAVIT, in Law, is a statement of facts in writing, 
on oath. The word is the perfect tense of the barbarous 
Latin word affido , to pledge faith to, and is taken from the 
old Latin form of a declaration on oath, which commenced 
thus: ‘ Affidavit J. S.> ‘ J. S. hath sworn, &c.' By the 
law of England affidavits are necessary in a variety of cases, 
in order to firing facts under the cognizance of courts of 
justice all evidence of facts must be given on oath, either 
by oral testimony or by affidavit. Where evidence is to be 
acted upon by juries, it is given us oral testimony ; where it 
is to inform a court or judge, it is usually reduced into the 
form of an affidavit. 

In point of form, an affidavit is* usually made as follows ■ 
if made in a cause, the name of tho court in which the cause 
is pending, and the names of the plaintiff and defendant, are 
written at the head of the paper. The name, description, 
and residence of the deponent, or person making the affi- 
davit, are written at length, and tin? individual making the 
affidavit signs his name at the foot of it. The paper is then 
shown to him, and he is requested to swear to his name and 
handwriting, and that the contents of the paper are true. 
And, lastly, the jurat (a term derived from the Latin word 
juratum, * sworn ’) expressing the officer before whom, and 
where, and when, the affidavit is made, is signed by such 
officer. If the affidavit be sworn in open court, that circum- 
stance is mentioned in the jurat, and no officer is named. 

AFFINITY. Chemical affinity, sometimes called chemical 
attraction, is that power by which bodies combine and form 
compounds always possessing some properties very different 
from those of their constituents, and frequently diametrically 
opposite to them. It differs from the attraction of gravita- 
tion in not acting on masses, and only at sensible distances. 

I In this last property it resembles cohesive affinity* but is 
! distinguished from it by occurring only between the particles 
of dissimilar bodies. Thus, the particles of a mass of sulphur 
are held together by cohesive affinity, and so also are those 
of a mass of copper ; but if a particle of sulphur be brought 
into contact with a particle of copper, the two particles 
being different, and possessing chemical affinity for each 
other, unite by this power, and form sulphuret of copper. 

Chemical affinity, then, can be exerted only between tho 
particles of dissimilar bodies; and when these are placed in 
contact, the proportions in which they combine are fixed 
and definite. It is, indeed, true, (but there are some bodies, 
and especially fluids, which mix and appear to combine in 
all proportions. Thus, any quantities of water and alcohol 
(spirit of wine) may be mixed, and no separation afterwards 
ensues ; yet though they thus mix in all proportions, it is 
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probable that they combine * chemically only m definite 
quantities. When common salt is added to water a certain 
portion of it is dissolved, dependent upon the affinity existing 
between' the. solid and the fluid. The solution of salt is said 
to he saturated when the water refuses to dissolve more of it ; 
but with water the solution will mix to any extent, for no 
repulsive power exists between them as between oil and 
water : we may, however, consider the water which is so 
added as merely ip a state of mixture, and not of chemical 
combination; :v 

Although hone but dissimilar bodies unite by chemical 
-affinity;' ;h^M:^bsimilari.ty will not of itself ensure combina- 
tion : thus, water and mercury, water and oil, mercury and 
oil, though very different fluids, cannot be made to unite; 
and hence it. is concluded that they have no chemical affinity 
for each other. 

The simplest cases of chemical affinity are those in which 
two elementary bodies unite into a binary compound, as 
When iron combines with oxygen to form oxide of iron. This 
is the result of what is termed might affinity , and this power 
may be exerted between two elementary or two compound 
bodies ; and also, though it occurs more rarely, between an 
elementary and a compound substance. For example, sul- 
phur and copper, both elementary bodies, readily unite when 
heated : sulphuric acicl and oxide of copper, both compounds, 
combine with great readiness; hut no combination of sulphur 
and oxide of copper, or of sulphuric acid and copper, is at 
present known. Them is then a greater disposition to com- 
bination between two elements or two compounds, than be- 
tween an element and a compound' the rule is, however, 
by no means without exception, for cyanogen, a compound 
body, combines with mercury, an elementary one, to form 
evonuret of mercury. 

It has been mentioned that, when bodies combine by che- 
mical affinity, they undergo great change of properties : it 
might, however, l>o supposed that a compound would possess 
qualities intermediate between those* of its constituents. This, 
however, is by no means the case ; nor, even though we may 
he well acquainted with the properties of the elements, can 
we at all tell, a priori, what kind of a compound they will 
form • sulphur is yellow, copper is red, but the sulphuret of 
copper, resulting from their union, is black. Again, sulphuric 
acid has great affinity for water, and, when diluted, turns vege- 
table blues red : potash has also great affinity for water, and 
renders vegetable blues green. The acid and potash are also 
both extremely acrid, and they have great affinity for each 
other ; butcombine them by single affinity, and a salt, called sul- 
phate of potash, is produced, which has very slight affinity for 
water, does not act upon any vegetable colours, and, instead 
of being acrid to the taste, like both its constituents, is 
merely bitter and saline. In this case of chemical affinity 
ail almost total reversal of properties has occurred; hut 
there are eases in which it. is far from being so complete, 
and in which one or both of the ingredients still exert some 
of their original powers : thus, the sulphate of potash, above 
alluded to, is capable of combining with an additional quan- 
tity of sulphuric acid. This salt, which is called bisulphate 
of potash, resembles both its constituents in having affinity 
for water, as is shown by crystallizing in combination with 
it, and by being readily soluble in it; and it resembles sul- 
phuric acid in having a sour taste, and turning vegetable 
blues red. 

We have stated a few examples of the changes pro- 
duced in bodies by a combination effected by chemical affi- 
nity. The alterations, in many cases, are more striking 
and complete ; the properties of the substance formed by 
the combination being altogether different from those of 
the bodies from which it has originated. Sulphuret of 
copper, as already noticed, differs in colour from both its 
elements, yet it resembles both in being solid : but there 
are numerous cases in which the form, colour, smell, taste, 
density, and other physical qualities, and the chemical pro- 
perties of fusibility, volatility, solubility, and tendency to 
combination in the compound; bear no resemblance to its 
constituent parts. 

Although, when speaking of the action which is induced 
by chemical affinity, chemists are frequently in the habit 
of stating merely that one substance has affinity for another, 
yet it is to be understood that the force with which bodies 
unite arises from mutual and equal affinity : thus, sulphuric 
acid and potash combine, not merely on account of the affi- 
nity of the acid tor the alkali, but of the alkali equally for 
the acid Chemical affinity, then, is mutual and equal 


between those substances which combine by its powei. 
Many different compounds may be fornfed bjf uniting one 
substance, an acid, for example, with various others, as 
with the alkalis, earths, and metallic oxides ; these are 
called bases ; and the force of affinity of any add lor any 
base differs in every instance. Now, this difference consti- 
tutes what has been termed elective affinity *— existence 
of which is easily proved, and the results of its action are 
of the highest importance, both in a scientific point of view, 
and with regard to chemical agency as connected with the 
most common processes in the chomical arts and manufac- 
tures. 

Nitric acid is capable of combining by single affinity with 
lime or with magnesia; and if some dilute nitric acid, con- 
taining 54 parts of real acid, be mixed with 28 parts of lime, 
the earth will be dissolved in the acid, and a neutral solu- 
tion of nitrate of lime is obtained. A similar quantity of 
this acid forms a neutral solution of nitrate of magnesia by 
combining with 20 parts of that earth. Now, if we mix 
together 54 parts of nitric acid, 28 of lime, and 20 of mag- 
nesia, it might be supposed that the acid — which is of course 
incapable of dissolving the whole of both of the earths — 
would dissolve them in the proportions of 14 of lime and 10 
of magnesia: it is found, however, that this is not the case, 
for the whole of the lime is dissolved and the magnesia 
entirely left. 

It appears, then, a greater mutual affinity, or an elective 
affinity , exists between nitric acid and lime, than between 
nitric acid and magnesia. There is another mode in which 
elective affinity acts, and is employed in a vast number of 
chemical processes. It has been just stated that 54 parts of 
nitric acid combine with 20 of magnesia by single affinity. 
Now, if to the solution of nitrate of magnesia thus obtained 
wo add 28 parts of lime, and boil the mixture, the lime sepa- 
rates the magnesia from the nitric acid; and being dis- 
solved instead of it, we procure a solution of hi train of lime, 
instead of nitrate of magnesia: this operation is termed 
single decomposition , and it is produced by single elective 
affinity. It is therefore evident, that this power may not 
only prevent one substance IVom combining with another 
when three are mixed, but supposing two to have been 
previously combined, it is capable of effecting a separation 
between them. 

On the action of single elective affinity producing single 
decomposition, depends the process of preparing acetic acid 
from acetate of soda by means of sulphuric acid ; and the 
production of ammoniacal gas by distilling a mixture of lime, 
sulphate of ammonia, and water. 

To exhibit the degrees of elective affinity, tables were con 
fctructed by Geoffroy, a French chemist, about a century 
ago. In these the substance whose affinities are to be ex- 
pressed is placed at the head of a column, and is separated 
from the rest by a horizontal line ; beneath this line are 
arranged the bodies with which it is capable of uniting in 
the order of their respective forces of affinity ; the subst ance 
which it attracts most strongly being placed nearest to it, 
and that for which it has the least affinity ot the bottom of 
the column • thus, in the case of sulphuric acid, the affinities 
are exhibited in the following order : — 

Sulphuric Acid. 


Barytes, 

Strontia, 

Potash, 

Soda, 

Lime, 

Magnesia. 

It would appear from Ibis table, that barytes separates 
sulphuric acid from combination with all tho substances 
placed below it, and that, magnesia is separated from sul- 
phuric acid by r all that are above it. There arc, however, 
many circumstances which interfere with /the accuracy of 
tables thus constructed, and dipn^lst tfeeir utility, since 
affinity is not an absolute to anomalies 

and to modifications from varkfe^i^ifirbing causes. 

In the above, and many simdalfSDles, the affinity of an 
acid for different bases is expressed ; but on other occasions, 
the affinity of the same bases fot different acids is required. 
In this case the alkali, earth, or metallic oxide, is placed at 
the head of the column, and the various acids are arranged 
according to their affinity for it. 

There* is yet another mode in which elective affinity is 
exerted. Certain compounds can scarcely be obtained at all, 
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or with great difficulty, either by single affinity or single 
elective affinity, but are readily obtained by what is termed 
double elective affinity. There is a well-known mineral 
body called sulphate of strontia, which consists of sulphuric 
acid and the earthy base (or strictly speaking, metallic 
oxide) stroiitia, and they are combined by single affinity. 
Now potash has groat affinity for the sulphuric acid of the 
sulphate of strontia; but. if we mix them, no decomposition 
takes place, the potash being incapable, by single elective 
affinity, of detaching- the sulphuric acid from the strontia. 
Again, carbonic acid and Btrontia have great affinity for 
each other, but if carbonic acid gas be passed through water 
in which powdered sulphate of strontia is diffused, it does not 
by single elective affinity separate the strontia from the sul- 
phuric acid. 

That decomposition, however, which single elective affinity 
cannot in this case perform, may be effected by double 
elective affinity, producing decomposition. If, instead 

of acting upon the sulphate of strontia with the carbonic 
acid and potash separately, we combine them and boil the 
powdered sulphate of strontia in a solution of the carbonate 
of potash thus formed, double elective affinity ensues, and 
two new compounds are formed, — namely, sulphate of 
potash, which remains in solution, and carbonate of strontia, 
which, being insoluble in water, is precipitated in the state 
of a white powder. The double elective affinity which pro- 
duces double decomposition will be illustrated by the an- 
nexed diagram 

Sulphate of Potash. 

Potash. Sulphuric .* 

Acid. 


[ Sulphate of 
( Strontia. 


Carbonic Strontia. | 

Acid. J 

Carbonate of Strontia. 

Double elective affinity and decomposition are extensively 
employed in chemical operations ; the preparation of various 
acids, such as the nitric ami muriatic, and of a great number 
of saline compounds, depends upon the application of these 
modifications of chemical affinity. We shall now illustrate 
a position already stated, viz., that chemical affinity is not to 
he considered as an invariable power, but subject to causes 
which prevent, increase, or reverse its action ; and it is on 
this account that tables of affinity express merely the order 
of decomposition, and not that of attraction under every cir- 
cumstance, The causes now alluded to may be compre- 
hended under form and proportion, and the modifying effects 
of heat, electricity, and light. 

W ith respect to form, it may be observed, that the solid 
state is unfavourable to the exertion of chemical affinity ; | 
and it was once supposed that two solid bodies could not act 
chemically upon each other. That this is not the case may 
be proved by adding lime to muriate of ammonia, for by 
their mutual action ammoniacal gas is plentifully evolved. 
Division is, however, in all cases favourable to chemical affi- 
nity : thus, a mass of marble dissolves slowly in muriatic 
acid, but, when reduced to powder the action is extremely 
rapid. In some cases mechanical division, however minute, 
is insufficient to allow combination: thus, if finely pow- 
dered pipe-clay be added to dilute sulphuric acid, no 
chemical affinity is exerted between them, the cohesive affi- 
nity of the particles of clay exceeding that of their chemical 
affinity for the sulphuric acid. If, however, we take a so- 
lution of alum and add ammonia to it, the clay is precipi- 
tated from it, in so minutely divided a state that the acid im- 
mediately dissolves it. 

When a jet of hydrogen gas is thrown upon a mass of 
platina, no effect whatever is produced, but when the pla- 
tiiia is very minutely divided, then chemical affinity is ex- 
cited; the platina becomes first red-hot, then inflames the 
hydrogen, and water is formed during its combustion. 

Minute division, then, so as to reduce the cohesion of a 
body, is in many cases necessary to the exertion of chemical 
affinity, and in all cases it increases the rapidity of its 
action. 

Fluidity is always favourable to chemical action, and in 


Carbonate of J 
Potash. v 1 
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most cases if is requisite that one foody; at least, should be in 
that form. Thus galls and sulphate of iron, though both are 
reduced to fine powder, do not act upon each other : dissolve 
either of them and add the other in powder to the solution* 
and chemical affinity will be exerted ; but if they are both 
dissolved, then the action is instantaneous. 

There are some instances in which affinity is but feebly* 
if at all exerted, unless both bodies be so finely divided as to 
be exposed to each other in the aeriform state : thus sulphur 
is capable of combining with alcohol. Little of if is, however, 
dissolved by the spirit when it is merely powdered ; but 
if the sulphur and alcohol be heated in separate vessels, and 
their vapours be suffered to mix, they then unite* 

The nascent state of bodies is one which ii extremely 
favourable to the action of chemical affinity. Chlorine has 
affinity for silver, and the compound which they fofrn, called 
chloride of silver, is white and insoluble in water; hydrogen 
has great affinity for chlorine, and they combine to form mu- 
riatic acid. If, however, hydrogen gas be passed into water 
holding chloride of silver in suspension, no change '"occurs, 
for the hydrogen lias not, .under these circumstances, the 
power of separating the .chlorine from the silver. 

If the hydrogen be evolved in the vessel which contains 
the suspended 'Chloride of silver, it has then an opportunity 
of coining into contact with it in its nascent state, that is at 
the moment of its separation from combination, and before 
it 1ms assumed the state of gas. Under these circumstances 
the hydrogen separates the chlorine from the silver, muriatic 
acid is formed, and metallic silver separated. Lt is, however, 
easy to combine chlorine and hydrogen gases by exposing a 
mixture of them either to the sun s rays, the taper, or the 
electric, spark. But the gases which constitute ammonia, 
viz., hydrogen and azote, do not unite milestone of them, 
at least, is in the nascent slate : thus if iron filings moistened 
with water are exposed to azotic gas confined over mercury* 
ammonia is produced, for the water is decomposed by the 
iron, its nascent hydrogen unites with th%. azote to form am- 
monia, and its oxygen with the iron to form the oxide of 
that metal. 

The nature of the compounds, arising from the chemical 
affinity and action of their elements, is greatly influenced 
by the proportion of the substances employed to produce 
them. When equal weights of sulphuric acid and alcohol are 
subjected to distillation, the product is sulphuric collier : 
double the quantity of acid, and oil of wine is obtained ; use 
ten parts of acid to one of alcohol, and olefiant, gas is formed 
by their mutual action. Again : if a mixture of two parts 
of nitre and one part of sulphuric acid be distilled, there are 
produced nitric acid and sulphate of potash ; but if a part of 
the sulphate of potash be dissolved in the nitric acid, nitrate 
of potash will be again formed, accompanied with bisulphate 
of potash. . 

There are several other cases which prove that the pro- 
portions of the substances which act chemically upon each 
other, greatly influence the nature and proportions of the 
new compounds formed: thus, when lot) parts of sulphate 
of barytes are boiled in a solution of 59 parts of carbonate of 
potash, 23 of the- sulphate are decomposed and converted 
into l U‘3 of carbonate. When also 85 parts of carbonate of 
barytes are boiled in a solution of 74 of sulphate of potash, 
decomposition also takes place, and there are formed 67 of 
sulphate of barytes, and 40 of carbonate of potash. In 
these experiments, then, it appears that decomposition can- 
not in either case be entirely effected, while the new com- 
pounds formed remain in mixture with the portions of the 
original salts which remain undeoompQsed. In other words, 
there takes place a partition of bases between the acids 
whose action is opposed to each other. 

Heat , according to its degree and under various circum- 
stances, produces very different effects on chemical affinity, 
and causes, increases, reverses, or prevents its action. If 
we mix oxygen and hydrogen gases, they will remain in a 
state of mixture for an indefinite period without combining ; 
but if flame be applied to them they combine with explosion, 
and water is formed. Water dissolves certain salts, but to a 
limited extent only w hen cold ; boil it and the solvent power 
is greatly increased. When mercury is moderately heated in 
atmospheric air it is converted into peroxide, by combining 
with the oxygon of the air: heat the compound thus 
formed more strongly than was required for its production, 
and the affinity is destroyed; flxvgen gas is given emt, and 
the mercury returns to its metallic state* Mix, solutions of 
chloride of calcium and carbonate of ammonia; double 




decomposition 5 »rbonato of lime and muriate of 

ammuxiia result. Evaporate the mixture to dryness, and 
beat the residue; the order of affinities is reversed, and 
chloride of calcium and carbonate of ammonia are repro- 
duced in this case, heat reverses the order of affinities. 
There is one instance, however, in which heat produces 
effects that are quite anomalous and irreducible to any idea 
of their dependence upon degree of temperature ; it is this :■ — 
when the vapour Of boiling water is passed over ignited iron, 
the water is decomposed ; hydrogen, one of its elements, is 
evolved in the state of gas ; and oxygen, the other, combines 
with the i?oni and converts it into oxide. Now if avo ignite 
this oxide of iron and pass hydrogen gas over it, the oxide 
is decomposed, its oxygen combines with the hydrogen, and 
water is re-formed. No satisfactory explanation of the laws 
of affinity, by which those opposing results are obtained, has 
hitherto been offered. These facts afford, an illustration of 
the disturbing causes which very much limit the usefulness 
of tables of affinity. According to the first experiment, oxy- 
gen undiron combine in preference to oxygen and hydrogen, 
whereas it appears from the second that the affinity of oxy- 
gen for hydrogen exceeds that for iron, put it is evident 
that these statements are irreconcilable ''.with each other; 
and as the temperature is in both cases the %ame, no varia- 
tion of it can uccount for the incompatible results of the 
experiments. 

Jiledricity possesses ■ remarkable power over chemical 
affinity : if the electric spark be passed through a mixture 
of oxygen and hydrogen gases, it causes them to combine, 
and water is formed by their union. It is, however, pro- 
bable that this and some similar effects are produced by 
the heat which accompanies the electrical spark ; but there 
are other cases of combination which must perhaps be 
attributed to specific action, as, for example, when nitric 
acid is formed by the agency of electricity upon atmos- 
pheric air, 

The action of electricity is much more remarkable} in 
causing deeom poSition than combination, and especially 
that form of it which is termed voltaic electricity, or gal- 
vanism ; the first substance decomposed by it was water. 
When two platina wires are connected with the poits of a 
voltaic trough, and their unconnected ends arc immersed in 
water, hydrogen-gas is evolved at the negative, and oxygon- 
gas at the positive wire. 5 ** Many other compound bodies 
have been similarly decomposed: their elements separate at 
the opposite poles, and the same body always appears at 
the same pole: thus in all decompositions, oxygen, chlorine, 
and the acids go over to the positive surface, while hy- 
drogen, the metals, inflammable substances in general, and 
the alkalis, are found at the negative surface. 

In common electrical attraction, the bodies attract each 
other in consequence of their opposite electrical states ; and 
in the same manner, in the electro-chemical theory pro- 
posed by Sir IT. Davy, it is supposed that acids and other 
substances which are attracted in electrical decompositions 
to the positive pole, arc negatively electrical at the moment 
of their separation from combination ; and on the contrary, 
the alkalis, which are found at the negative extremity, are 
positively electrical. 

It has, however, by no means been proved that chemical 
affinity is identical with electrical attraction ; and we must 
yet consider it as a peculiar species of attraction, subject 
indeed to the control of electrical agency, which is capable, 
not merely of decomposing compounds, but of suspending 
chemical action and reversing the order of affinities. 

If sulphate of soda be dissolved in a blue vegetable in- 
fusion and subjected to voltaic electricity in a glass tube, 
it is soon found that the fluid at the positive pole becomes 
red, indicating the. presence of an acid, while at the nega- 
tive it is green, showing the action of an alkali. In this 
case the sulphate of soda is not only decomposed, but its 
constituents, while under electrical influence, appear to be 
incapable of recombining ; for, by reversing the position of 
the tube, or the places or the wires, the fluid which was red 
will become green, and the green red: thus proving that, 
while under electrical influence, chemical affinity is sus- 
pended, for the acid and the alkali must have passed through 
the same solution without combining. 

That affinity may be controlled by altering the elec- 
trical state of a body, is also proved by Sir H. Davy’s very 
curious experiments on copper-sheathing, which, though 
they failed from unforeseen causes, are worthy of lu's < 
genius. It appeared to Sir H. Davy that the copper was 


oxidised by the atmospheric air in the seawater, and 
then it took muriatic acid from muriate of magnesia and 
formed with it submuriate of copper, and hence ensued the 
destruction of the metal. Now, as metals combine with 
acids only when oxidized, it occurred to Sir II. Davy, that 
if he could render the copper negative, which is the elec- 
trical state of the oxygen, they would not combine. This 
he effected by bringing the copper into contact with zinc or 
iron ; these being rendered positive, the copper become ne- 
gative, scarcely combined at all with oxygon^ and was so 
little acted upon by the muriate of magnesia in sea-water, 
that when protected by only 1-1 000th part of iron, oxidizer 
meat and conversion into submuriate were, to a certain ex- 
tent, prevented. 

The following will also serve as an example of the re- 
versal of chemical affinity by electricity. Immerse a piece 
of copper in a solution of nitrate of silver ; the copper is 
dissolved and the silver precipitated : if we reverse the 
experiment, and put a piece of silver into a solution of 
nitrate of copper, no change is effected; if, however, the 
silver while immersed be touched by a piece of iron, a vol- 
taic circuit is formed, the order of affinity is reversed, the 
copper is precipitated, and the silver is dissolved. 

Light is capable of controlling chemical affinity both 
with respect to decomposition and combination. If a mixture 
of hydrogen and chlorine gases be exposed to the sun’s 
rays, they combine with explosion, and form muriatic acid' 
this effect does not appear to Ik? produced by the heat which 
accompanies the light., for a considerably higher temperu- 
| turc is not capable of producing the combination. With 
respect to the decomposing agency of light, it is well known 
that if pale nitric ‘acid be subjected to it, it suffers decom- 
position to a certain extent, oxygen gas being evolved : it 
is also found that some metallic oxides which retain the 
oxygon with but slight force of affinity, evolve it and are 
reduced to the metallic state by the agency of light. 

In concluding the subject of chemical affinity it is to In? 
observed, that substances often combine in more than one 
proportion of each, and the quantities are governed by certain 
laws, which will be considered under Atomic Thkory. 

AFFINITY, in Law, means a relationship l>y marriage. 
The husband and wife being considered, in law, as one per- 
son, those who are related to the one by blood, are related 
to the oilier in the same degree by affinity. This rela- 
tionship not being the effect of nature, but the result of 
civil institution, the persons between whom it exists are 
said to be related in law ; the father or brother of a man’s 
wife being called his father or brother-in-law. Almost the 
only point of view in which affinity is a subject of any im- 
portance in the English law is, as an impediment to matri- 
mony ; — persons related by affinity being forbidden to marry 
within the same degrees as persons related by blood. [See 
Marriauk.] It is in consequence of this rule that a man 
is not. permitted, by our law, after his wife’s death to marry 
her sister, aunt, or niece, — those relations being all within 
the prohibited degrees of consanguinity ; and therefore, ac- 
cording to the principle just laid down, the prohibition 
extends to the same relations by affinity also. This rule, 
which excludes from marriage relations by affinity within 
certain degrees, is founded upon the Levitical law ; and doubts 
have been entertained by very learned writers, whether its 
introduction into the municipal law s of modern countries is 
necessary or useful. [See Michael is, Momnches Recht. 
b. hi. c. 7.] 

AFFIRMATION, in Law, is the solemn asseveration 
made by individuals belonging to the class of Dissenters 
called (Quakers, in cases where an oath is required from 
others. This indulgence was first introduced by the statute 

7 and 8 Wil. III., chap. 3d, which enacts that the solemn 
affirmation of Quakers in courts of justice shall have the 
same effect us an oath taken in the usual form. The "pro- 
visions of this statute are explained and extended by 

8 Geo. I., chap. 6, and 22 Geo: Tlk chap. 46, sect. 36 ; but in 
all these statutes there is a clause expressly restraining 
Quakers from giving evidence On,, their affirmation in 
criminal cases. This absurd exception, which Lord Mans- 
field called ‘a strong prejudice in the minds eff the great 
men who introduced the original statute ’ (Cow peris Raj torts, 
p. 390), has been entirely removed |>y a recent enactment 
(9 Geo. IV., chap. 32) ; and Quakers and Moravians are 
now entitled to give evidence in all cases, criminal as well a* 
civil, , upon their solemn affirmation. A curious question 
arose tfuring the present session of parliament (1833), re- 
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apecting the sufficiency of the affirmation of a Quaker, in- 
stead of the customary oaths, on his taking his seat in the 
House of Commons ; the subject was referred to a com- 
mittee, upon whose report the House resolved that the 
aifirraation was admissible. # y 

AFFIX, a term in Grammar, to which the name of suffix 
also is sometimes given. It signifies a Syllable attached to 
the end of a word by which the form and signification of the 
word are altered. This will be best explained *by some ex- 
amples from our own language. Thus in the words wealth-}/, 
wmght -?/, bulk -y, and in g.oa-ly, odd-ly, &c., the syllables y 
mmly are the affixes, which qualify the meanings of the 
words to which they lire attached, and fit them for a new 
and different use ; as 4 This man loves wealth ; * That is a 
wealthy merchant.’ Verbs are in this way made from adjec- 
tives, as from the adjectives sharp , quick , thick, we have 
sharpen, quicken , thicken respectively ; artd adjectives and 
adverbs from nouns, as in the examples just given. The 
which marks our possessive case, is an affix, having ori- 
ginally been a distinct syllable, as we*see from our old books 
in such expressions as Goddes will; mannes duty. Some 
persons are of opinion that this lias arisen from the pos- 
sessive pronoun his , as in such a phrase God his will , man 
his duty; hut we are of opinion that this final 's is to lie re- 
ferred to the German and Anglo-Saxon genitive termina- 
tion esn When we hear people vulgarly say him, hern , for 
his, her, the n is the remnant of the syllable en, which in these 
instances marks a kind of pronominal adjective, akin to the 
genitive or possessive case ; — as we may still observe in the 
German forms dessen, &c. 

In the Latin and Greek, and many other languages, tlie^p 
is the same system of affixes of Much we have given ex- 
amples in the words weighty, bulky ; and in these languages 
the different cases of nouns, and adjectives, and the different 
tenses and persons of the verbs, are also formed by affixes. 
Thus the nominatives Pindar u-s, Hamcru-s , Liviu-s, Anlo- 
niu-s , are the true Roman forms of these names, which, in 
the accusative, form Pindar u-m, Ilomeru-m, &t\, respec- 
tively, and so on in the other cases. With the English, it is 
the common practice to shorten all these words to Pindar, 
Homer, Livy, Antony ; and yet we are not consistent in this 
practice, for we say Tibullus , * Emilias , &c. keeping in these 
instances the genuine form just; as it is in the language to 
which these names belong. The irregularity depends upon 
the greater or less familiarity of the names. With the 
French, the changes are still more violent. 

AFGHANISTAN is a country of Asia, extending from 
the Indus on the east to Persia on the west, and from 
the great chain of Hinduocoosh on the north towards the 
Indian ocean on the south. Taken in its largest accepta- 
tion, and including the nominally dependent provinces of 
Balkh (the ancient Bactria), Cashmere, Herat, Beloocliis- 
tan, See., the limits of the empire are the 24tli and 37th de- 
grees of north latitude, and 02° and 77° east longitude. Thus 
great territory includes a varied population of above fourteen 
millions, consisting chiefly of Afghans, Persians, and In- 
dians. 

The name is Persian, and, though not unknown to the 
Afghans, is not used by them*; They have, in fact, no 
name for their country : they call themselves Pushtaneh. 

An enormous table-land of high elevation extends from 
the coast of Korea to the Black Sea, varying considerably 
in its breadth from north to south between these two limits. 
It consists of two portions, erf' which the eastern is the higher 
This elevated table-land has also its elevations, or mountains : 
of which the Himalaya range forms the great southern boun 
dary, the western part of which is called the Hindoo Koosh. 
The higher ridges of the Hindoo Koosh are bare rock, per- 
fectly free from verdure, and in many parts covered with 
perpetual snow. The gentlemen of the British embassy, in 
dune, 1809, saw no diminution of snow on this ridge, though 
at Peahawer, within fifty miles, the thermometer stood at 
113 '. It is much intersected with narrow but fertile valleys, 
and is finely wooded near its base. Its general height is 
very great, and some of its peaks are supposed to he higher 
than those of the principal ridge, which runs about 200 miles 
farther north, and is there called the Mooz Tagh, or Ice 
mountain. I.t enters Afghanistan to the north of Cashmere, 
crossing the Indus, which rises in the principal ridge to the 
N.E., and proceeds chiefly with a western direction to the 
high peak of Hindoo Koosh, N .W.ofCabul (long. 68°, lat, 35 J ), 
where it loses its name and character. About 71° long, the 
range sinks suddenly to receive the river Kama, which rises J 


in the chief ridge. With this exception, all the streams which 
join the Cabul on the north have their sources in the Hindoo 
Koosh, From long. C8° a range of mountains of a lower 
character extends 350 miles to the west, reaching nearly 200 
miles from north to south. ; These mountains are called by 
European geographers the Paropamisan mountains ; they are 
generally cold and barren, difficult of access, and very little 
known. Their northern face is ajrapid descent into Balkh* 
part of the* ancient Bactria. * * 

Another chain, inferior in height to the first mentioned, 
extends from the Cabul river, immediately opposite the 
great chain, to the 29th degree of latitude/ This range is 
"called the mountain of Soliman ; it ruffs parallel to, and 
near the Indus, to which river it has a very steep descent. 
It is traversed by the river Gomul, whose sources arc for to 
the west, and its continfiitf ,ds doubtful in other parts. Ex- 
cept its northern ext vanity, where snu\f is found .throughout 
the year, no pan of the Soliman range has snow beyond tho 
spring. 

Beyond these our accounts of the mountain courses of 
Afghanistan are founded chiefly on conjecture. Several 
branches appear to extend westward from the Soliman, and 
they are said to join the Paropamisan i^ut their ranges are 
unknown. Tho southern country appears full of mountains, 
which reach from the south 6f the Soliman in parallel ridges 
westward to the table-land of Kelatin Beloocliistan. 

The whole of Afghanistan, extending south from the great 
ridge, is a lofty table-laiul, considerably elevated above the 
neighbouring countries. Its northern boundary looks down 
on the low land of Balkh or Bactria, and its eastern limit 
on the valley of the Indus; towards the west it slopes 
gradually to the desert, and on the south sinks rapidly to 
Beloocliistan and the Indian ocean. 

The rivers of Afghanistan, though of considerable lengt h, 
are not large, and are all fordable during the greatest part 
of the year. Although many give great promise on is- 
suing from the hills, so much of their wqjgr is drawn off for 
the purposes of irrigation, and so much exhausted by 
evaporation, that, excepting in the rainy season, scarcely 
one reaches the end of its channel. The Cabul, the chief 
of the rivers flowing eastward, is formed by various streams 
uniting to the east of Cabul, the capital ; the rivulet which 
gives its name in our maps to tljp whole river, rises twenty- 
five miles west of Cabul, about 34 N. hit., 9" E. long. It 
is joined a little below the city by a much larger stream from 
the west of Ghizni ; and farther east, at 70 E. long., by tho 
united streams of Gliorcbund and Puujsheev, from the 
mountains of Hindoocoosli. Al Kama(7i’ E. long.), near Jol 
lalahad, it receives the great river of Cashgar, called in our 
maps Kama, which issues from the Pooshtikhur, in the Re 
loor Tagh, near the source of the Oxus, 38° N. lat.» 73 J Jfi. long. 
This is the most important of all the branches of the Cabul , 
the united stream falls into the Indus about three miles 
above Attock, in 34° N . iat., and 72° 20' E. long. The names 
here given are those of our maps ; in tact, there appears to 
he no general name for any river of Afghanistan ; every 
branch has its separate appellation, and the same stream 
rarely retains the same name above fifty miles of its course. 

The principal river of those that run westward is the Hel 
round, (the Etymandrus or Hernmndrus of the ancient 
geographers,) which rises in the same range that contains 
the sources of the Cabul. After running about two ltun 
dred miles through mountains, the Helmund continues its 
course across the western desert, until it reaches the great 
lake of Sqjestan, commonly called Zerrah. 

The Helmund overflows every year like the Nile, and, like 
that river, spreads fertility over its hanks ; for though the 
lower part of its course is through a perfect desert., the im- 
mediate shores of the riv er form a fertile, populous, and well- 
cultivated country, called Gurmzeer. 

The climate is very variable, and a region hot as India 
may he found within a day’s journey of a perpetually frozen 
country. The east is generally much hotter than the west, 
and in the plains of Peshawer a thermometer in the shade 
rises to the height of 128° in July. In the same place, frost 
lasts to the beginning of March. The spring is very rapid ; 
before the end of March, plum-trees and apple-trees are 
in full foliage; barley is in the ear; the heat is already 
disagreeable, and in May -tho -very wind is hot. In the hot 
parts of the country, the simoom is felt occasionally ; this is 
a hot wind, which lasts hut a few minutes, hut its effects are 
terrible; a person exposed to its full influence drops senseless, 
and rarely recovers its approach is known by a peculiar 
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ttttoell, on perceiving which^every living being runs to seek 
shelter. It is conjectured that the hydrophobia, which at- 
tacks dogs, wolves, and jackals, is caused by the simoom. 

The season of rains, called in India the south-west mon- 
soon, is felt in the eastern parts of Afghanistan, though not 
so violently as in India. It commences about the end of 
July, when the earth, which has beep parched by the sum- 
mer heat, resumes the appearance of spring with miraculous 
rapidity; at other times there is little rain, fogs and clouds 
are rare, and the air is usually dry. The average heat is 
less than in India ; and the difference of temperature between 
day and night, and winter and summer, is much # grej<lei\ 
than either in India or England. The climate generally is 
healthy ; the most common diseases are fevers, colds, and 
ophthalmia; and occasionally the small-pox is very fatal, in 
spite of inoculation, which has been long practised. 

The mineral resources of Afghanistan am not much de- 
veloped. No gold is found, with the exception of some 
grains in the torrents near the great northern mountains, 
and but little silver; mines of lead and iron are wrought, 
and fine rock salt is dug in the north-west. Whole cliffs of 
lapis lazuli exist in the mountains. 

The western counify is mostly high and bleak, much fitter 
for pasturage than agriculture, and is generally inhabited 
by shephefds who dwell in tents. 

The animals of Afghanistan are Ijke those of India ; the 
lion is small and very rare. Tigers and leopards are found 
in the eastern parts, and hyccnas, jackals, wolves, and foxes, 
everywhere. There are many bears, but they rarely descend 
into the plains. Horses are common, and in some parts 
very fine. Asses are much used in the labours of agricul- 
ture 1 ; but the chief beast, of burden is the camel, the same 
long-legged animal used in India. The stout short camel, 
with two humps, is sometimes used, hut more rarely. The 
principal stock of the rural population consists of sheep ; 
a line handsome animal, with tails of solid fat a font, broad. 
Coals, dogs, and oats, with long silky hair, are all in abun- 
dance. 

Two or three sorts of eagles frequent the mountains, and 
several species of falcons, many of which are used in hack- 
ing, to vv inch tlic Afghans are much addicted; their game 
is chiefly the same as in Europe : wjjkl ducks, swans, quails, 
partridges, &c. &«. 

The trees are generally the same as in Europe, and our 
finest fruits grow wild in the plains and valleys. The pro- 
ducts of agriculture are wheat, barley, rice, Indian corn, 
millet, pulse, tobacco, &c., &e„ carrots, turnips, cabbages, 
and garden vegetables in general. In the eastern parts, 
dates, ginger, turmeric, cotton, and sugar cane, arc cultivated 
in favourable situations. 

In a government so unsettled as that of Afghanistan, the 
political divisions are necessarily variable. When the British 
embassy was at Peshawar, in 1809, the kingdom was divided 
into twenty seven provinces or governments, the eighteen 
most important of which were superintended by resident 
hakims, who collected the revenue and commanded the 
troops. Many )f these provinces, as Sind, Mooltan, Cash- 
mere, &c. &*c., are now quite independent,; others, as 
Balkli, Herat, S'eestan, &e., though nominally connected 
with the government, do not come within our object, which 
is only to describe Afghanistan, and not its dependencies. 
On crossing the Indus at Attack, the first province is lVsh- 
awer, in the valley of the Cabul river ; the provinces of Jel- 
labvbad, Lughmnun, and Cabul, follow in regular succession 
westward along the same river, and at its sources is. the 
united province of Barman and Ghorebund. All these pro- 
vinces lie immediately south of the great chain of the Hin- 
doo Koosh, and though small, they arc the most important of 
the kingdom, by their fertility and population. South of 
Cabul is UUizni ; Cundahar lies considerably to the south- 
west of Ghizni ; and Furrah much farthm^b the west, within 
the country of Khorassan. In all these the chief town has 
the same name with the province. 

The remaining nine divisions are composed of countries 
almost wholly inhabited by Afghans, or pastoral tribes, 
where there are few towns. There is a governor appointed to 
each, wlioso authority is little more than nominal, as he 
never resides, but generally leaves the government wholly to 
the heads of tribes, subject, perhaps, to ' occasional control. 
These nine provinces comprise almost the whole surface of 
the kingdom ; the others, though politically most, important, 
being only small populous districts, chiefly inhabited by 
people of l'oroign origin, and intersecting the nine largo divi- 


sions. The most important of these divisions are the tribe* 
of Dam aim, inhabiting the countries between tl^e right bank 
of the Indus and the Sofenan mountains* the Ghitjies, 
* stretching over the centre of me country, from the neighbour- 
hood of Candaliar to the mountains of the north, and in- 
closing the provinces of Ghizni^Cabul, Lughmaun, and Jel- 
lalabad ; the Eimauks form a .province in the west of the 
Paropamisan mountains ; and the eastern part of the same 
range, is the province of the Hazaurehg, The remaining 
include all the Afghan tribes subject to the government of 
the king. 

The capital is Cabul, the chief city of the province of the 
same name, which forms the eastern half of Afghanistan. 
Cabul is situate on tile Cabul, in a large well-watered plain, 
tilled with villages. The town is surrounded on three sides 
by low hills, on one of which, to the north, is the king's pa- 
lace. The tomb of the Emperor Baber, on a bill near the 
city, surrounded by large beds of flowers, commands a noble 
prospect. The town is not large, hut is handsome and com- 
pact ; and the houses arc mostly built of wood, to avoid the 
consequences of the frequent earthquakes. Beautiful 
gardens surround the town , which is celebrated for its fine 
climate, though the proximity of the mountains causes great 
varieties of temperature. N. lat. 31° 10 f , E. long. 71° 4.V 

Pcshawer is situated in a plain nearly circular, about 
thirty-five miles in diameter, and surrounded by mountains 
on every side, except a slip of fifteen miles width to the 
east. The plain is well watered and always green; it is 
in high cultivation, and produces plums, peaches, apples, 
pears, pomegranates, and mulberries, with a few dates. 
The city is about five miles round, and contains 100,0(10 in- 
habitants. The houses are built of brick, about three 
stories high : the streets are narrow and slippery, but are 
paved, and have a gutter in the centre. Part of the town 
is flooded during the spring rains, which make it then an 
unwholesome residence. 

Ghizni was once the capital of an empire reaching from 
the Tigris to the Ganges, and was adorned with the most 
splendid buildings in Asia; but it is now reduced to about 
1 500 mean dwellings. Some remains of its ancient gran- 
deur are still to be seen in its neighbourhood ; among the 
rest the tomb of Sultan Mahmood, the conqueror of India. 
This structure is about three miles from the city, and is 
spacious, though not magnificent, and covered with a cupola. 
The doors, which are very large, are of sandal-wood, and 
said to have been brought, as a trophy from the temple of 
Sommurt in Guzerat. On a tombstone of white marble lies 
the rnaco of Mahmood, of such a weight that few men can 
wield it. Mohammedan priests are still maintained, who 
constantly read the Koran over the grave. Ghizni is in 3lP 
l T N. lat. and 68° 57' E. long. 

Candaliar is on the site of an ancient city, conjectured to 
have been one of those founded by Alexander the (treat. 
The present city is quite modern, and was founded by 
Ahmed Shall in 1 754. That king made it the capital of 
his dominions ; but on the accession of Timour Shah in 1774, 
the seat of government was removed to Cabul. Cnnduhar is 
large and populous, supposed to contain 100,000 inhabitants. 
Its form is oblong, and its plan perfectly regular; four 
streets meet in the centre, in a circular place, fifty yards in 
diameter, surmounted bv a dome. This is called the ( diaursoo 
(sharshee), and is a public-market, place, surrounded by shops, 
the four principal streets are fifty yards in width, are lined 
with shops, and extend to the gates of the city. The 
smaller streets are narrow, hut straight, arid all cross at right 
angles. The town is well watered by canals from the 
Drghundanb, a tributary of the llelmund; ami a small 
stream runs through almost every street. The tomb of 
Ahmed Shah, covered hv a gilt cupola, stands near the 
king's palace, and is held as a sacred asylum, the king 
himself not daring to take a criminal from it. Candaliar, 
unlike any other city, is chiefly inhabited by Afghans, who 
have conformed externally to the habits of Persians. Its 
situation is in 10 i ,N. lat., tiff 30 f E. long. 

All the large towns are inhabited chiefly by Persians and 
Indians; an Afghan never keeps a shop or exercises any 
trade. The only Afghans found in towns are the officers of 
government and tlieir followers, soldiers, priests and, per- 
haps, a few labourers. The houses of the rich are inclosed 
by high walls, and contain three or tour courts, wit h gardens 
and fountains. Each court contains a building, with seve- 
ral small apartments, and three or four large halls, reaching 
to the roof, supported by wooden pillars, carved and painted. 
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The apartments open on the halls, and arc fitted up with 
paintings imd looking-glasses. One room at least has 
glazed windoWs, and several have fire-places. The doors 
are carved, and covered in winter with velvet or brocade* 
The floors are covered with handsome carpets, and thick felt 
seats go all round the room, close to the wall, covered with 
silk or velvet. *Tlio houses Of the common peopje are of one 
story, and usually of a single room, about twenty feet long 
by twelve broad : tjicy have little ornahaent and scarcely any 
furniture. • Neither tables nor chairs are used ; their place 
is supplied by coarse woollen carpets and thick felt cushions. 

The Afghans, who qpmpose little more than a third of the 
dwellers in Afghanistan, are of moderate stature, but re- 
markably hardy and athletic. Their high cheek bones and 
prominent noses distinguish them essentially from the Tar- 
tars, with whom some persons have confounded them. 
Their complexions are various ; men as fair us Europeans 
being found in the same places with others dark as Indians. 
The western tribes are fairer than thoso of the east. Their 
hair and beard are mostly black ; occasionally brown or red. 
The usual dress is a sort of frock, reaching below the knee, 
and loose dark cotton trowsors. The head is covered with a 
low flat-sided cap of black silk, with a coloured or brocaded 
top. They wear half boots, laced in front. The dress of 
the western tribes resembles that of Persia, and the people 
of the east imitate their neighbours of India. 

The manners of the Afghans are frank and open; they 
pay little respect to rank, but show great reverence for old 
age. They art; very sociabjo, and give frequent dinner 
parties, which are accompanied by singing, dancing, and 
music. Any game of chance or skill, however childish, that 
may lead to a dinner, is played with great zest ; marbles, 
prison -bars, hftnt-the-slippcr, hopping, &c. •&<;. and the 
loser treats his opponent. They are also fond of sitting in 
a circle, conversing, or listening to story-tellers. The people 
of the east notice the attachment of the Afghans to truth, 
in which they are much superior to their neighbours of India 
and Persia, though Europeans w ill not rank them very high 
in that respect. They are filled with family pride, and fond 
of recounting long genealogies, scarcely allowing a man to 
be a genuine Afghan who cannot prove six descents. They 
are very jealous of attentions paid to ot Iters, and can be 
more easily wrought upon by kindness than threats. 

Hospitality is the great characteristic of Afghans; it is 
with them a uoint of honour ; and a greater allYont cannot 
be given to an Afghan than by inviting his guest to anotner 
dwelling. A man may travel without money from one end 
of the country to the other, and the bitterest enemy is safe ■ 
if be claim the protection of hospitality. A person who has 
a favour to ask of any person goes to his house, and refuses 
to sit down or partake of food until the boon be granted. 
This custom is called ncmnaivatw, and it brings disgrace on 
a man to reject a petition under such circumstances. 

Another resemblance to the Arabs of the desert, bo cele- 
brated for their hospitality, is the practice of robbery by the 
ruder tribes of Afghans. A traveller passing through cer- 
tain districts must expect; to be plundered, if not under strong 
protection, while a stranger coming to settle amidst them is 
perfectly safe. These robberies, however, are never accom- 
panied by murder, and where the government is powerful 
the traveller is safe. ? 

The good qualities of the Afghans have been summed up, 
by stating that they are faithful, hospitable, brave, frugal, 
laborious, and prudent. Their bad qualities are revenge, 
avarice, envy, rapacity, and obstinacy. 

Among the western t ribes, the pastoral character is much 
retained ; many tribes live entirely in black coarse woollen 
tents, and migrate with their flocks from place to place, as 
convenience directs. But although the larger extent of 
ground is occupied by the dw ellers in tents, the dwellers in 
houses are the more numerous body. Agriculture is very 
generally on the increase : many parts of Afghanistan are 
highly cultivated, and the most remote regions are not 
without marks of human industry. 

The religion of the Afghans is the Mohammedan of the 
Sunite sect, though accompanied with less bigotry than usual. 
Hindoos and Christians live peaceably and respected among 
thorn : and even Persians, who are of the dissenting Shiite 
sect, and, therefore, more abominated by the orthodox than 
even infidels, hold high official stations among ttmuh upon 
the simple condition Of abstaining from curses on jjjp three 
first caliphs, the denial of whose right to the oommfl$Jprship 
over the FaithM forma the chief reason of their dissent. * 
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Social intercourse with womon is less restrained than among 
other Mohammedans, though in towns the females of the 
tipper ranks Uv&secluded, and never go out without a covering 
from head to f$ot. In the Country, women go out unveiled; 
in the lower ranks, they % the work of the house, and in 
some of thS inferior Jribes assist the men frlthe labours of agri- 
culture. Their .marriage ceremonies are like those of the 
Persians. " ?"*[ ‘ * v * 

The language of the Afghans* called Pushtoo; half the 
words of the language are Persian, but almost all the par- 
ticles and verbs are from some unknown root. Many words 
have been said to be identical with 4hggePof the Zend and 
Pehlevi, the ancient languages of Persia, pnd with those of 
the Sanscrit, the ancient language Wf India ; and this ip 
cases where the worf|t^.,uro quite obsolete in the modem 
dialects ofihe.se countriel* This, however, is doubted by 
some. The sliaicture of the Pushtoo #fufes the Old opinion 
that the Afghans are descended from the Jews, The 
sound of the language is rough, hut not disagreeable 
to persons accustomed oriental,, tongues. They use 
the Arabic alphabet, with points over and under certain 
letters to represent sounds unknown to Arabic, The only 
original Pushtoo authors are poets ; tfieir compositions are 
chiefly lyrics, of a spirited and bold cgpt, breathing a strong 
attachment to liberty. No'Vushtoo authors are above a cen- 
tury and a half old; but Persian works are as.Tumi.1iar to the 
educated Afghans as their own, and the Persian language 
is that chiefly used in composition. 

The education of the A fghans is not neglected ; every village 
has its school, generally kept by a priest, and almost; every 
boy attends it. In some tribes, hoys are son t to a distant 
village, where they live in the mosque, and are under the 
sole guidance of their schoolmaster. The most celebrated 
university is at Pesliawer. a 

Many females are acquainted with Persian literature, and 
almost all those of a certain rank can read; but writing is 
not commonly taught there. 

The whole nation is divided into tribes, which continue 
much unmixed, each under its own peculiar government, with 
little iuterfereneedYom the royal power. The internal go- 
vernment of the tribes is republican ; they are divided into 
separate elans, and ear^ clan lias its chief or khan, chosen 
from the oldest family. The khans administer justice iti 
most cases, but rarely without the concurrence of a council 
of the heads of families. The clans are oiuiin uUv exclu- 
sive, and are often at feud with each other. They appear 
to belittle attached to their chiefs, but very strongly to their 
tribe. They are very jealous of in terfei eiice, and their re- 
publican spirit has preserved the country from degenerating 
into the ordinary orient al despotism. The reply made to an 
English traveller, who expatiated on the freedom from 
alarm, blood, and discord, which must ensue from a more 
steady government, was 4 We are content with discord, we 
are content with alarms, we are content with blood, but wo 
will never be content with a master.' 

The land is cultivated by tenants, who pay rent, or by 
persons who give half the produce to the landlord, recei ving 
seed and instruments of agriculture from him. Many small 
proprietors cultivate their own land by the aid of hired la- 
bourers, or slaves attached to the soil. 

The trade of Afghanistan is small, and only carried on 
by caravans. The most important trade is with India, 
whence they import cottons, muslins, ivory, indigo, tin, wax, 
sugar, and spices. The exports are horses, furs, shawls, 
tobacco, ami fruits. 

The government is a limited monarchy, The king may 
make peace and war ; he has the control of the revenue, 
and appoints to such official situations as are not hereditary. 
He cannot increase the revenue, which arises from a fixed 
assessment on lands, and amounts to about 2,000,000/. ster- 
ling. He is, in fact, the Khan of the Durances, the prin- 
cipal tribe ; and although ^is power has infringed upon the 
republican institutions of his own clan, his .right over other 
tribes extends only to the levying troops, and the collection 
of revenue. Over those of his subjects who are not Afghans, 
his power is less limited, but it is rarely exorcised with seve- 
rity. The Durance lords control the king, who can rarely 
act without their concurrence. The crown is hereditary in 
the family , hut elective as to the person. 

The administration of justice is corrupt, as in every other 
Asiatic government. A cadi is appointed to every large 
town, before whom causes are brought, and whose awards 
are rarely disobeyed: death is very rarely inflicted, and the 
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iiomd mutilations so 00111111011 in Persia arc unknown. The 
cadi never interferes unless called upon; most tnses are 
decided by the heads of, tribes, us the Afghans* dislike all 
application to law; and even a murder, if irv retaliation, is 
rarely inquired into. The police generally is ^defective ; 
watchmen are appointed iff all large towns, paid by thedn- 
linbitants of the different wards. Parties are stationed in 
dangerous places for the protection of travellers, who And, 
however, the purchase 'nresecurity from the cljms% more 
efficient guard. 

The military may be about thirty thousand. One-thinLof 
these are Gholttnfs, lV tof military adventurers, who enlist T 01 * ' 
life about ten thousand are furnished by land-owners at a 
stated rate; and a Turg’e contingent is supplied by the 
Durance clan, as the condition o)Hu,%hich they hold their 
lands. Their soldiera are chiefly norsqmen, ana their arms 
arc swords and matchlocks. 1% % 

The history of the Afghans cannot lie traced to .a remote 
period. In the ninth century they were possessed of the 
north-eastern part of thefr*pre s&i t^em pi re, and at the close 
of the tenth a chief of Khorasaan conquered the country, 
and made Gfiizni hia metropolis. For two hundred years 
his family governed The empire ; but although the plains 
were conquered, the Afghans maintained their independence 
in the mountains. At last, under the conduct of Moliam- 
mod of Ghore, a descendant of their ancient princes, they 
dethroned the king of Ghizni, and burned liis capital, a.d. 

1 159. The new dynasty extended the empire from the 
Tigris to the Ganges ; hut \vliile making conquests abroad, 
their own territories became the prey of a stranger ; and 
while Afghans were seated on the throne of India, . lengths 
Khan and his descendants ruled in Afghanistan. The 
Mongol dynasty reigned over the plains, and the Afghans 
dwelt in the mountains. After the death of Tamer- 
lane, in 1405, the country appears to have been inde- 
pendent. for a century. In 1506, the Emperor Baber, a 
descendant of Tamerlane, conquered Gabul, and mkde it. the 
seat of empire : t lie plains of Afghanistan were then divided 
between India and Persia, but the "Afghans still preserved 
their precarious independence. At the death of Aurungzeb, 
in 1707, when the Mogul empire lost its power, the Afghan 
tribe of Ghiljie grew strong, conquered Persia, and founded 
an empire of vast extent, but little duration. This dynasty 
was overthrown by Nadir Shah of Persia, who conquered 
the Afghans, and annexed their country to his empire. At 
his death in 17*17, Ahmed Shah, an officer of an Afghan 
troop, in the service of Persia, fought liis way hack to his 
own country, and founded the present monarchy. From 
that time to the death of Timour Shah in 1793, the empire 
maintained its splendour, but on that event, a civil war 
broke out between the sons of the deceased king. Four 
brothers in succession gained the throne, the Persians in- 
vaded Khorasso. 11 , and several dependent rulers threw off 
their allegiance. The monarchy is still in the same un- 
settled state, and is, in fact, little more than a name ; hut 
the peculiar organization of the tribes obviates the evils 
which elsewhere result from civil war. The people take 
but little part in it, considering it merely a quarrel of kings, 
to whom they have not much attachment, and content them- 
selves with defending their mountains, where they are rarely 
molested: and although the cities and great roads occa- 
sionally suffer from the disputes of contending factions, and 
the plunder of marauding armies, the country has lost few 
of its resources, and none of its enjoyments. 

The chief authority for Afghanistan is Elphin stone's Calml. 
The reader mav also consult Foster, Rennell, and tlio Asiatic 
Researches: for the sixteenth century, see the Ayin-i 
Alihan of Abul Fazl. Bee also Hamilton's Histgry of the 
Rohilla Afghans , in the country hast of the Ganges, ten- 
don, 1787; and Bernhard Dorn's History of the Afghans, 
parti, London, 1829. 

AFIOUM, or OFIUM KAM IIIS BAR, (that is, the 
Black Castle of Opium,) is, according to D'Anville, situated 
on the spot where formerly Apameiu Kibotos stood. At 
Afioum are remains of temples and palaces decorated with 
black marble. The site of Afioum is fixed in 38° 45' N. lat. 

3 0 <; 46' E. long. 

The original name of Apameia was Celamne, under which 
denomination it is described by Xenophon, Herodotus and 
Arrian, Antiochus Soter gave it the name of Apameia, as 
Strabo informs us, who also describes the place. Notwith- 
standing all this, it is not yet certain whether Afioum Kura 
Hissar, or some other town, represents Apameiu ; and this 


fact, when we consider tne minuteness of the ahcidht de- 
scriptions, is one among other proofis how litthwo know of 
jflie interior of Asia Minsk Taking into account that 
Apameia was the centre great commerce, as Kara 
Hissar now is, and combining this with the resemblance of 
name and Pocockeg description of the citadel, as compared 
with Arrian's account 6f (Jelaeneb, it seems most probable 
that Afioum is Apan^ia. (jBut see Rermell's Geography 
of Western Asia, ii. p. 144.] * *• 

Tho following extract is taken from Pococke's Travels, 
whose opinion as to the ancient' site differs from ours: 

' * Carahissar is distinguished among the Turks by the name 
of Aphioum Carahissar, on account of the great quantities of 
opkioum, or opium, which is made here. I had great satis- 
faction in finding, by an inscription, that Carahissar is the 
ancient Prynesiaof Ptolemy, because it is of great use in 
making conjectures as to the sit uation of other places men- 
tioned by ‘that author. It is situated at the foot of the 
mountains round a very high rock, about half a milo in cir- 
cumference, 011 tho top of w hich they have built a fortress. 
The work is a sort of bastard, brown granite ; it is of 
a black hue, from which the town is called Carahissar 
(the Black Castle) ; it is so very steep that it would be im- 
pregnable if supplied with provisions and water, and it seems 
to bo half a quarter of a mile in perpendicular height. The 
townris near three miles in circumference, and it is a great 
thoroughfare, has much trade, and good shops provided with* 
all sorts of things, being in a plentiful country, and many 
caravans pass through it. It is the residence of a pasha. 
There are in the city ten mosques ; one of them is a noble 
building w T ith a portico before it, the whole being covered 
witli domes. There are neither Greeks nor J^ws in the city, 
hut about fifty Armenian families, besides several mer- 
chants and tradesmen, who stay here part of the year as 
they do in* other towns, living in khans; they have two 
churches, and of late they have had a bishop, whom they 
call metropolitan. In the country between this and Smyrna 
they make most of the Turkey carpets,’ &c. 

The population of this town is stated at 50,000 or 60,000. 

I t is of some importance for its fabrics of wool, tapestry, 
fire-arms, and sabres. But the chief article of commerce is 
tho opium cultivated in the neighbourhood. Afioum is also 
the rendezvous of the caravans from Constantinople and 
Smyrna, which from this place proceed further into the interior. 

AFRICA. In treating of one of the great divisions of 
our globe, it is necessary to say a few’ words on the plan 
which w e have adopted as most suitable to a work of this 
kind. If we were to attempt a complete geographical 
description of A frica, it would have little value from being 
compressed within such narrow limits as wc should he 
compelled to assign to it. Twenty numbers in succession 
would not be sufficient to enable us to give a satisfactory 
view of this continent, if we were to enter into details. 
We have, therefore, determined to present our readers w ith 
such a sketch or outline, as will show generally the present 
state of our knowledge with respect to Africa ; and by turn- 
ing to the separate articles, such as Alexandria, Cape of 
Good Hope, Egypt, &c., they will find under each head of 
city or country, the latest and best information that we have 
been able to collect. The following are the heads that we 
propose briefly to treat here : — 

I. Africa as known to the Greeks and Romans. 

II. Circumnavigation by the Portuguese, and their set- 
tlements. French and English discovery. 

III. Short notice of what coasts have been surv eyed. 

IV. General remarks on the figure of Africa, its surface, 
mountain chains, plateaus, rivers, mineral productions, &c. 

V. Varieties of the human race in Africa. 

VI. Zoology of Africa. 

VII. Botany of ditto. 

VIII. Chief divisions, and foreign settlements. 

I. Tho name Africa, which is no doubt of native origin, 
was probably first introduced into Europe by the Romans, 
who gave this appellation to one of their African provinces, 
which comprehended the city of Carthage. Africa was, 
therefore, properly the name of a limited district, Which has 
since been extended to the whole of this vast continent: 
the same thing 1ms constantly taken place in modern times, 
and the name of a remote spot or tribe has been magnified 
into that of a country or a nation. But the real name for 
this consent, both in the Greek and Roman writers, is 
Libya. ' Herodotus, the earliest extant Greek author who 
has transmitted to us any information about Africa, has 
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given a proof of hit* limited acquaintance with it by the 
very simple division which he makes of its inhabitants. 
All the. native tribes in the northern part he calls by the 
general name of Libyans, ami those in the south Ethiopians. 
Egypt, according to* his system, hardly belongs to Africa, 
but, lies like an isolated slip between the two adjacent con- 
tinents. He was evidently puzzled about, assigning a 
boundary to Asia and Africa, and he is often led, almost 
unintentionally, though with perfect Correctness, to give the 
name of Arabia to the part immediately east of the Delta 
and the Nile. Herodotus asserts that, Africa is surrounded 
with water, except a| the narrow neck now called the 
Isthmus of Suez; and one reason for his belief was appa- 
rently the story of Africa being circumnavigated by the 
JPhronifcians in the reign of Pharaoh N echo, (as he is called 
in Kings ii. chap. 23,) King of Egypt, and between the 
years n.c. 610 and 594. The circumstances of the voyage 
as reported by Herodotus are very meagre, and when faith- 
folly presented will enable the reader to form his own opi- 
nion of the probability of the voyage having been made. 
Nechos, King of Egypt, (Herod, iv. 42,) despatched some 
Phoenicians in vessels, with instructions to sail round Libya 
smcl through the pillars of Hercules (straits of Gibraltar) 
into the northern (Mediterranean) sea, and so to return to 
Egypt. .The Phccnieians set out from the Red Sea, and 
navigated the southern ocean. When the autumn came 
on, it was their practice to land on whatever part of the 
coast, they happened to be, to sow the ground and wait for 
the harvest. After reaping it, they would again put to sea: 
and thus after two years had elapsed, in the third they passed 
through the pillars of Hercules and arrived at Egypt. And 
they said, but for my part 1 do not believe the assertion, 
though others may, that: in their voyage round Libya they 
had the sun on their right hand.’ 

This Phoenician voyage is the only direct, statement as 
to the ancient circumnavigation of Africa that deserves a 
particular examination, and the best, critics are divided in 
opinion upon it. We do not believe the circumnavigation 
was effected, and for the following reasons. Herodotus vi- 
sited Egypt about 150 years after the event, a time long 
enough to allow the original story (for we believe the whole 
to be founded on some facts) to have become much per 
verted from the truth. The phenomenon of the sun being 
to the right hand, or to the north of the voyagers, would be 
observed during part of the year, if they never went beyond 
the straits of Bah el Mandeb. The time allowed for the cir- 
cumnavigation is too short; and the difficulty of sowing and 
reaping on an unknown coast, to say nothing of the opposi- 
tion which the natives might offer, and tins dangers of the 
voyage itself, are serious objections: and, finally, the 
notion which Herodotus had, and which was long the 
prevailing one, that Africa did not extend so far south 
as the real equator, is decisive against the truth of the 
voyage. If it ever had been made, it is impossible that, so 
erroneous a notion, as to the southern extent of Africa 
would not have b^cn corrected. We refer the reader to 
Manner! 's Geography of the Greeks and Ramans, vol. i., for 
further examination of this question, and other supposed 
circumnavigations. Compare also Gosselin, Geographic des 
Grecs Anah/ste, p. 108, %c. 

Another ancient voyagfc is somewhat better authenti- 
cated. H&nno, one of the- ruling men of Carthage, or king, 
as he is termed, sailed from that city through the straits of 
Gibraltar, to establish some colonies along the Atlantic coast 
of the present empire of Marocco. He took with him a largo 
fleet, and 30,000 settlers, whom he let), at various places, and 
then bent his course further south. He passed a river with 
crocodiles and river-horses in it, and it has, therefore, been 
concluded that he went at least beyond the Senegal ; but it is 
not easy to fix with any precision the extent of the voyage, 
though it must have been considerably to the south of the 
Senegal, according to the statement of the voyager. Yet it 
could hardly be farther than tho Sierra Leone coast, and 
it may Have extended not so far. Major Reniiell, whose 
opinion is entitled to the greatest respect, gives this extent 
to the voyage ; hut ho also advocates the truth -pf. the PImb- 
nician circumnavigation of Africa, which m$kes us some- 
what more scrupulous than we otherwise should be in re- 
ceiving his interpretation of the voyage of Hari!$ 0 . M. 
Gosselin, who is more sceptical than the English geogra- 
pher, does not carry Ilan no further than the latitude of 
the Canaries. Polybius, the Greek historian, wjfeent by 
Scipio /Emilianus to explore the same coast, (Plrny, v. 1.) 
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but it is impossible to state hoW far lie wont, from so de- 
fective an extract as that contained in Pliny. The time at 
which this voyage of Hanna was made is uncertain, though 
lS we are inclinccLto place it before n.c. 500. - Herodotus, how- 
ever, who lived after this date, soys nothing about it ; yet 
this is not so strong an objection as it' might appear at 
first, since iteroddtus, consistently with the plan of his his- 
tory, never mentions the Carthaginian s v -except inoidon 
tally: though it is certain tin# die knew much more 
about, them than he has told us. The voyage of Haimo, 
which was originally written in the Punier language, has 
come down to us in a Greek translation; though probably 
mut ilated ; and may be seen in Hudson i S Collection pf the 
Minor Greek Geographers, vol. i. “ !! < • 

When the Greeks .gyerc settled in Egypt under Pto- 
lemy, the son of I^agus, one of Alexander s captains, 
(n.c. 323,) thej , neeeiwtrily became better acquainted with 
the Red Sea ahd tlil course of the Nile"; and from this 
epoch we may date the extension of that trade with India, 
by which the products of the great Asiatic peninsula and 
of Ceylon were more generally "diffused over the western 
world. This trade existed in great vigour under the Ro- 
man emperors, and wo have an example of it as late as the 
sixt h century of our an a, in the work, of Cosmas. Indeed 
the origin of the trade between the Indian peninsula and 
Arabia, and Eastern Africa, belongs to a period anterior 
to any history ; and this commerce has probably never been 
totally interrupted at any time since its commencement, 

One of the most curious documents with respect to 
ancient navigation on the cast coast of Africa., is con- 
tained in the Periplus of the Erythroan Sea, which goes 
under the name of Arrian. This work, which was probably 
compiled from various log-books and journals, may he 
assigned to about the lime of Pliny the elder, or perhaps 
to an earlier period. It has been illustrated, generally in a 
very satisfactory way, by l)r. Vincent. The Periplus contains 
much valuable information on the Red Sea, and also a de- 
scription of the coasts of Arabia, Persia, the western coast of 
India, and the eastern coast of Africa. The extreme south 
point mentioned on the African mast, is Khapta, which Dr. 
Vincent thinks to be identical with Quiloa. It would seem 
as if this work was intended tor t he use of merchants, as tho 
compiler has carefully mentioned the articles of export at 
each place of importance, and also lias informed his readers 
what kind of commodities would meet with the readiest 
sale. 

From the tables of Ptolemy, the Greek geographer, it 
appears that the coast, of western Africa was known, pro- 
bably' though the navigation of the Carthaginians and tho 
Romans, as far as to 1 1 ' north of the line. It is a curious 
question whether the. ancient geographers were acquainted 
with the countries south of the Great Desert, and with the 
upper part of the river Quorra, commonly called the Niger. 
Herodotus tells a story, which he heard from some people 
of Gyrene, of some young men of the Nasamoncs, a tribe 
near the present gulf of Sidra, crossing the desert in 
a westerly direction, and coming to a great river which ran 
towards the rising sun, and had crocodiles in it, and black 
men living on its banks. It is very hard to give implicit 
credit to all the circumstances of this narrative; and yet 
it deserves great respect, because there are real facts cor- 
responding to tho description. The nature of the narrative, 
however, is such as to render it impossible to demonstrate 
satisfactorily either the truth or falsehood of this early dis- 
covery. But there are oilier considerations which must not 
be omitted in forming an opinion as to the knowledge; which 
the ancients had of central Africa. It can hardly be ima- 
gined that the pow erful state of Carthage, which employed 
so many elephants in war, and carried on pti extensive a 
commerce, could be altogether ignorant of the countries 
south of the Great Desert. The elephant, we have no rea- 
son to believe, was ever an inhabitant of t^0 Atlas regions, 
except so far as it was domesticated am^gtlie Carthagi 
nians, and therefore must have been brought to Carthage 
from central Africa ; while the articles bf commerce, which 
the interior now furnishes to the coast of Tripoli, were com 
nudities in which the Carthaginians used to deal, such as 
slaves, ivory, gold, &c. As to any objections raised to this 
statement about the elephant, from Pliny’s assertion that it 
was found in Mauritania, we well know bow to estimate that 
writer's evidence on such points; it is indeed of very little 
value, even though supported by Strabo, and the Periplus 
of Hknno. Seleucus Nicator kept a stud of 50 a elephants 
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«Strabo, xvi. p. 752) at Apameia, and lie had to bring them commonly called the Niger, might have been ih$s Known 
a greater distance than the Carthaginians would have, if they to the Romans. In examining the tables of Pteleray, in 
procured them from central Africa. The Carthaginians them- which the positions of places are laid down acconling to 
selves had extensive elephant stables and grounds near the their latitude and longitfudp* we find no reason to doubt 
city. (Strabo, Ctmaub. 83*2.) When the Romans became their general accuraqy along the western coast as far as 
masters of North Africa we might, expect to find them at- N. lat. 11°. He lias also given the position of a number of 
tempting, according to their usual policy, to 'enlarge "their places in the interior, on a river which he calls' Nigir; 
empire or their influence ^to the south; and wcliave, in fact, and the direction thus assigned to the river will come as 
in Pliny, a distinct account of Suetonius Paullinus, a.d. 41, near the trdth as wtf could „ expect it to he, even if we knew 
crossing the great mountains of Atlas, and going some dis- Ptolemy's tables to be constructed upon real observation, 
tance south ; and, in Ptolemy, we have an account of a Ro- such as was practicable at that time. A complete dijscus- 
mun oiljcer, Matemus, who set out from the neighbourhood sion of this question is given in the second Number of 
of Tripoli, and #ent a lour months’ march in a southern the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
direction. This bottle must have (brought him into the la- by Col. Leake, who is in favour of the opinion that the 
t-itude of Timbucto/), and into th<^ neighbourhood of the Joliba of Iwk, commonly called the N iger, was known to 
Tchad; and if the story is. Hrde, the great river, now the Romans, and to Ptolemy^who . constructed" 'his • tables 
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from all the materials accessible to liim in the rich com- joined the eastern parts of Asia, and, thui he converted the 
mereial city of Alexandria, where he lived. Indian Ocean into ap inland sea. 

The Fortunate Islands (now the Canaries) were known to The Greek and Rorhan writers mention the follow ing 
Ptolemy, and he reckons' all his eastward distances or Ion- : remarkable African animals with wlndh they were ae- 
gitudes from them, or from some one point in them; for ho qUmiited the crocodile* and the hippopotamus, both in the 
does not appear to have known anything accurate as to the Nife and the rivers of western Africa; the giraffe, or.ca- 
relative position of these islands. ‘And as coasting voyages mej§teard ; the elephant ; the two-horned rhinoceros ; and 
had considerably extended the knowledge of the east coast th^|^j|trich. With the exception of the hippopotamus, id’ 
of Africa, without however showing any termination of the these animals were at different times seen in the Roman 
\and, Ptolemy concluded that the southern parts of Africa capital. The camel is not mentioned as being found in 
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Africa by any anoient writer, we believe, except Herodotus 
(vii. 69, 86, lii. 9), and it ir therefore concluded that it was 
introduced into this continent by the Arabs : this opinion 
will be noticed under the head- of African Zoology. 

On the occupation of Egypt by the Arabs in the seventh 
century of our sera, and the spreading of this conquering 
people through Africa, the regions south of the Sahara 
soon became known to them, and felt the influence of their 
religion and their arms* Tho Moors -have now for centu- 
ries been in the habit of sending caravans across the Desert 
to Sudan, as the country south of the Sahara is often called, 
and they accordingly possessed some knowledge of these cen- 
tral regions long before they were visited by any Europeans. 
Hut the accounts of the Arabic writers cannot be said to 
add much to the information contained in life Greek and 
Roman writers, if we admit that, the evidence is satisfactory 
as to the acquaintance of the latter with the regions south 
of the Great Desert. With the exception of Leo Afrieanus 
arid Ibn Batata, the latter of whom, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, visited the banks of the J-oliba, it does not appear 
that any of the extant. Mohammedan writers were per- 
sonally acquainted with Sudan ; und their accounts must 
therefore have been derived from the merchants who accom- 
panied the caravans. 

Edrisi, who studied in Cordova, and wrote his hook in 
Sicily (about a. d. 1153), can only bo considered as a geo- 
grapher, and not a discoverer. He was a native of Ceuta 
in Africa, but never travelled in that country, as far as we 
know. Ibn Batuta, who w as a wanderer for thirty years 
ill Asia and Africa, crossed the Sahara from Segelmessa, 
and visited Siqro and Tinibuctoo. The work of Ibn Batuta, 
which is very imperfect, has been translated by Professor 
Lee of Cambridge. John Leo, an Arab of Granada, com- 
monly known by the name of Leo Alricanus, also crossed 
the Desert in the early part of the sixteenth century, and 
visited the cities on the banks of that great river which has 
given rise to so many conjectures. Leo wrote his work on 
Africa at Romo, during t he pontificate of Leo X. Accord- 
ing to some accounts, it was already written in Arabic 
when lie was taken prisoner by the Christian corsairs and 
presented to Leo, at whose request lie translated it into 
Italian during liis residence at Rome. 

Though tho descriptions of the Arab geographers are 
often vague and unsatisfactory, they still show in sense di- 
rections a more extensive knowledge of Africa than the 
Greeks and Romans have left on record ; and indeed their 
accounts have been sometimes singularly confirmed by (lie 
inquiries of our own age. As an example, we mention the 
description given by Ibii-oMVyrdi of the natives on the 
east coast of A frica, of their selling their children for slaves, 
tiling their teeth to a point, and other peculiarities still found 
among the people of that coast. [See Salt's Abyssinia, p. 30.] 

II. The only portion of the west coast of Africa 
with which European navigators were acquainted at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century was that between the 
Straits of Gibraltar and Cape Nam, or Nun, or Non, in lat. 
28 (J 4'd, an extent of not much more than six hundred 
miles. From this point commenced that, career of discovery, 
by the Portuguese, by which the entire coast of Africa has 
been made known to the modern world. The history of the ! 
Portuguese navigations lias been written by various authors 
of that nation, whose accounts do not perfectly agree in all 
particulars. The most voluminous and elaborate work on 
the subject is the Asia (otherwise entitled the Decades) of 
John do Burros, which has not, we believe, been translated 
either into English or French, although a very brief abstract 
of part of it. in the. latter language, professing To be a trans- 
lation. is to he found in the Collection of Voyages by Mob 
chisedeeh Thevenot. The other principal authorities are 
Osorio’s History of the Portuguese during the Reign of 
Emanuel (of which there is an English translation), the 
Asia Port ague sa of Manuel do Faria y Sousa (also trans- 
lated into English, as well as into Italian and French), the 
History of the Discovery and Conquest of the East Indies , 
by Castaneda, (part of winch has been translated into Eng- 
lish,) and the Tralados of Antonio Galvam, of which there 
is an English version in Hakluyt. 

The original promoter and for a long time the director 
of these expeditions was Prince Henry, a younger son of 
John Lc commonly called the Bastard, King of Portugal, 
and of liis wife Philippa, daughter of John of Gnun^ and 
sister to Ho&ry IV. of England. Tho curiosity ofJEJriuce 
Henry li^been first excited about the unexplored parts of 
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Africa, by the accounts of the country of Guinea, and tlid 
kingdoms in its neighbourhood, which he had received from 
the Moors. Animated by the desire to acquire further infor- 
mation respecting the^e mysterious regions, he took up his 
abode, in his twenty-first year, at Tenyanabal, in the Bay 
of Sagros, not far from Cape St, Vincent, the point of his 
native country neatest to the coast of Africa, and prepared 
to devote the remainder of his life, as in fact he did, to the 
t ask of achieving the circumnavigation of that vast Continen t. 

Before this, however, a single ship appears to have been sent 
out;, in the year 1 41 2, by King John, which had doubled Capo 
Nun, although other accounts say that this exploit did 
not take place till 1415, when it was aocomplishea by two 
small vessels dispatched by the Prince. The navigators 
advanced for about sixty leagues farther along the coast, 
which was found continually to trend to the south-west ; 
when at last they came -upon a point which projected so far 
into the sea, and was lashed by the waves with such fury, 
that they were afraid to attempt to pass it, und returned home. 
This formidable promontory, since known by the name of 
Cape Bojador, that is. Projecting or Round Cape, (in hit. 
26° 20',) does not appear to have been doubled till 1432, or 
1 433, when, after several attempts, it was at. length doubled 
by Gil in lie z, by whom also its present name was given to it. 
Meanwhile the isle of Porto Santo, one of the Madeira group, 
had been accidentally discovered in 1418, by Zarco and 
Tristan Yaz, who had come upon it in a storm. 

In 1419, the island of Madeira itself (properly written 
Madera) was discovered by the same navigators ; but this 
island bad been visited long before, both by the unfortunate 
English captain, Muchum or Mach in, in 1344, and by the 
Spaniards in 1421. * It was first called St. Laurence, and 
afterwards Madera, from the Spanish word for wood, having 
been covered with forests, which, being set on lire, are said 
to have burned for seven years. 

In a second expedition, in the year 1434, Giliaiiez ad- 
vanced about thirty leagues beyond this cape, and landed 
on a coast, whore lie saw men and Hocks, and to which, 
from a fish which he found there, he gave the name of the 
Angra do Ruivos, or Bay of Gurnets. In 1440, Antonio 
Gonzalez proceeded as lar as to Cape Blanco, in hit, 20 47', 
which, however, was only in 1443 doubled by Nun no Tris- 
tan. The latter navigator also discovered at tho sumo time 
the isles of Adeget and las G arc as (or the Jmwks), two of 
the Argil im or Arguin group, lying immediately to lhe 
south of the cape. The Portuguese afterwards formed a 
settlement in these islands. 

In 1444, a number of individuals in the town of Lagos in 
Portugal formed themselves into a company for tin; pro- 
secution of African discovery ; and. an expedition, filled 
out at their expense the same year, discovered and took 
possession of two of the other Arguin isles, named Nar und 
Tidew In 14 1(1, Dinis Fernandez sailed as far as to Capo 
Verde, in lat. 14’ 48', along a coast running nearly due 
south from (-ape Blanc. Next year, Lancelot (or Laiupirote, 
as lie is called by the Portuguese writers) discovered, between 
Capo Blanco and Cape Verde, a great, river called by tho 
natives Ovedcc, but to which he gave the name of Saniiga 
or C a nag a, being, say Barros and Sousa, that of a Moor whom 
he put ashore at tho place. But it was doubtless the name not 
of the individual, but of his nation, which lie gave to the river ; 
which was really, therefore, named, as Rennclk apparently 
without recollecting the statement of these writers, has 
conjectured, from the Seuhaji or Assanhaji, in our maps the 
Zenhaga, and the SanhagcD of Edrisi arid Abulfedu, who 
inhabit its northern bank. — (See, Geography of Herodotus, 
vol. ii. p. 28, note. Edition of 1830.) It js the same which 
is called in English maps the Senegal. '* 

Lancelot also on this voyage touched at the isles of Palms 
and Gomera, two of the Canaries, which group, however, 
was known to the ancients, and had been re-discovered and 
in part taken possession of by the Spaniards about a century 
before this time. In 1447, Nunno Tristan advanced about 
sixty leagues beyond Cape Verde, along a coast now trending 
to the south-east, and discovered the Rio Grande, in sailing 
up which he was attacked by the natives, and killed, with 
the greater part of his men. Tho following year, the Azores — 
which, although lying nearly duo west from Lisbon, have 
been considered by Malte-Bruu, and other geographers, 
to belong properly to Africa— were discovered by Gonzalo 
Velio, and about twelve years after colonized under tho aus- 
pices of Prince Henry, to whom a patent or charter wap 
granted for that purpose by his nephew King Alplionso V. 



In 1449 (Sousa says 1460, and other authorities 1462) the 
Cape Verde islands, the nearest of which lies about 3 0 0 miles 
west from that promontory, were discovered by Antonio di 
Noli, a Genoese in the service of Prince Henry. The prince 
died in 4463, at the ago of sixty-seven; but the "zeal for 
African discovery, which, in the face of long-continued ridi- 
cule and opposition, he had so far fostered, was now become 
a national passion, and the work of prosecuting what had 
been so Well begun was taken up by the government. 
The coast of Sierra Leone, about 200 miles south of the 
Rio Grande, was reached in 1467. By tlve year 1469 the 
navigation had ad vanced as far as to the portion of northern 
Guinea, called the Grain Coast from the cochineal (then, and 
for a long time afterwards, erroneously supposed to he a 
Vegetable seed) thence obtained ; and in the course of that 
year Fernando Po discovered the island in the Bight of Biafra, 
now. known by his name, but at first called Hermosa (the 
Fair). Fernando Gomez now obtained from the government, 
at a rent of 500 ducats, a monopoly of the commerce to 
Guinea for five years, binding himself during that period to 
explore 500 leagues more of the coast. Soon after were dis- 
covered Princes Island (about lat. 1° 50' N.), that of St. 
Thomas (nearly on the line), and that of Anno Bom (about 
] 40 ' S.). In 1471, John do Santarem and Pedro de E sca- 
le na advanced as far as Cape St. Catharine, in lat. 2° 30 / 8. 
This was the farthest point reached during the reign of 
Alphonse, who died in 148], and was succeeded by his son 
John II. That; same year the Castle or Fort of St. George 
of Klinina (the; mine) was built by the government near the 
.mouth of the river called Oro da Mina, on the Gold Coast, 
and hecamo henceforth the capital of the Portuguese, settle- 
ments ; and soon after the new king added to his other titles 
that of Senhor lie Guine (Lord of Guinea). After this the 
circumnavigation of Africa was prosecuted with renewed 
spirit. The deep Gulf of Guinea had now carried the coast 
about 27 ", east of the meridian of Cape Verde, and it was not 
found again to recede west wards. In 1484 took place the 
voyage of Diego Cam. He sailed* from El vein a, and ad- 
vanced as far as the Riser Congo or Zaire, the outlet; of 
which is about lat. 6 8., after having ascended which for 
some miles lie returned, and pursued his way along the coast, 
till he reached first what he called Cape St. Augustine (in 
hit. l 'C 8.), and after that Cape Cross, or de. Padrone (in 
lat. 22" 8.). At each of these points lie set; up a great cross 
of stone, having inscribed upon it the king's name and his 
own, with the dale and other particulars of its erection. 

The next was the celebrated voyage of Bartholomew Diaz, 
who, setting out with three ships, was commanded, if pos- 
sible, to pursue his course to the south until he should 
arrive at the extremity of the continent. Having accordingly 
passed the farthest point reached by Diego Cam, be pro- 
ceeded until lie came to what is now called Sierra. Parda (in 
lat. 24 S.), where he erected his first cross, calling it Padrad 
de Santiago. He then passed on till he reached Cape das 
Volt as (about lat. 20° 8.), where he was detained for five 
days. On leaving this station he was driven out to sea, 
when, attempting to regain the coast, he come to what he 
named the Angra dos Vagueiros (or Bay of Herdsmen), 
and found the land stretching to the north. He had, in 
fact, doubled the terminating point of the African conti- 
nent without knowing it. lie continued his voyage past 
the Bay of Herdsmen till he came to a smalt island in the 
recess of Algoa Bay, which he named Santa Cruz, or the 
Holy Cross (in lat. 33° 45' 8.), where his crew, accord- 
ing to Biuros, compelled him to put hack after he had 
erected his second cross. ''Other accounts, however, slate 
that, he proceeded Jjpr about; twenty-five leagues beyond this, 
when he found himself at the mouth of the river f VI Infante, 
so called after the second captain, by whom it was first per- 
ceived. On liis way back, Diaz came in sight of the long- 
sought promontory which we now call the Cape of Good 
Hope, the name given to it by the Portuguese king; but 
Diaz himself had named it Cabo Torment, oso (the Capo of 
Tempests), from the stormy sea which lie encountered in its 
neighbourhood. The Cape of Good Hope was also sometimes 
called at first the Lion of the Sea, and the Head of Africa. 

The beginning of the year 1493 was signalized by the 
return of Columbus from the discovery of America, then 
imagined to be the western termination of India with respect 
to Europe, and thence named the West Indies, But this 
was not the only great achievement in navigation which 
marked the close of this century. John II. of Portugal 
died in 1 496, and was succeeded by his cousin Emanuel, 


sumamed the Great, who, with the throne, inherited all the 
zeal for maritime discovery which had distinguisSd its late 
possessor.- Under his direction Vasco de Gama set sail on 
the 8th of Julyy 1497, to attempt the passage to India by the 
course around the extremity of Africa discovered by Diaz, In 
the prosecution of this Enterprise, De Gama, after having 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope on the 19th of November, 
and put in at the b^y of San Blaz, sixty leagues beyond it, 
left that station om 8th of December, and on the 1 6th 
passed the island or rock of Santa Cruz, where Diaz had 
erected his last cross. He then came to the mouth of 8 
river which lie named Dos Reis (the River of the Kings), 
from haring discovered it on Epiphany day. The part of 
the coast to thtifesouth of this he hatt called Tierra de Natal, in 
allusion to till season of Christina^ To the portion beyond, 
where he had some intercourse with the natives, lie gave the 
name of the Land of Good People. The next place at 
which he touched was the Cabo de Corrcntes (that is, the 
Cape of Currents), near the tropic of Capricorn ; from which 
keeping out to sea, he passed the river and rather deep 
of Soltila, without having observed the town there si- 
tuated. Continuing his course to the north-east, he next 
as-rived at the Port of Mozambique (in lat. 1 5° S.), hut did 
not land, having discovered a plot of the Arabs there esta 
blished to effect his destruction. By mistake he passed Quiloa, 
at which he had intended to put in, having been falsely in- 
formed that its inhabitants were Christians ; and the force 
of the currents preventing liim from making his way back, 
he pushed forward for the town of Mombnca, which stands 
upon a projecting point of the coast in lat. 3'30 / S. From 
this station he was also induced to take his departure after 
remaining about a week, on discovering reason to believe 
that some treachery was intended him ; w hen he set sail, 
and the same day arrived at the town of Melinda, about fifty 
miles farther to the north. Here he remained for some days, 
and then, leaving the coast of Africa, steered right across 
the ocean to India. On his return from this great expedi- 
tion lw passed in sight of the town of Magudoxa (more cor- 
rectly Mukdeesha), in lat. 3 N., and also, in proceeding 
along the coast, touched at some other places besides those 
which he had visited in his voyage out. The ships of Portu- 
gal had now*, therefore, navigated the whole extent of the 
A frican coast, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Straits of 
Bab el Mandeb at the entrance of the Red Sea, with the 
exception of the space of about a thousand miles from 
the latter straits to Mukdeesha. They had ascertained the 
general shape of the continent to this extent, and. the posi- 
tion, at least, of most of the principal rivers and headlands. 
To the nations of Europe the whole of the coast, the line of 
w hich had thus been traced, had been before entirely un- 
known, excepting, as already mentioned, the six hundred 
miles, or thereabouts, extending as far as to Cape Nun. But 
the Arabs had long been acquainted with the greater part 
of the cast coast, along which Vasco de Gama passed after 
doubling the. Cape of Good Hope : and the several grout 
towns which lie saw or heard of, from Sofula onwards to 
Magudoxa, were, in fact, for the most part, settlements which 
they had established, and where they possessed, in all cases 
really, in some cases also nominally, the supreme authority . 
The chief of these Arab settlements w as the town of Quiloa. 

But, in addition to this acquaintance with the coast, the 
Portuguese, in course of time, also acquired considerable 
knowledge of the. inland country, partly through the esta- 
blishments which they soon began to. form at different 
points, and partly by means of information that was brought 
to them frou^thor parts by the natives. One of the main 
objects kept in view 7 in their early expeditions was the dis- 
cover ) 7 of the residence of the mysterious personage known 
under the name of the Priest; John (Presto Joan) or Pros ter 
John, as it has been Englished, of whom wc shall only say 
here that, whoever lie may have really been, he was, from 
the first intercourse with Abyssinia, taken to bo the Emperor 
of that country. About the time of Diego Cam’s voyage to 
the Congo, commercial relations were entered into by the 
garrison of Elmimt with the King of Benin, the region 
lying at the head of the Gulf of Guinea; and from the 
people of this kingdom, in tell i police was received of a great 
potentate whom they called lung OgamV living at a place 
250 leagues in the interior, from whom each sovereign of 
Benin, on his accession to the throne, was said to receive 
sort; of investiture. It was immediately concluded by the 
Portugese, that this could be nobody but Prester John ; 
but Ogane was, no doubt, merely one of the great mo- 
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narchios in the inferior, -in 'all probability that called Ghana ' 
by Eclrisi, and Kan$rby Clapperton, which, although 
now much reduced, is represented as having been formerly 
one of .'the most powerful in Africa. In 1487, also, two 
persons were fent out from Lisbon to attempt to find out 
the dominions Of Prester John, and a route to India by land ; 
and one of those, proceeding by Cairo and Aden, reached 
Goa tft India, returned thence by Sofala, and afterwards 
ponetratod into Abyssinia, where lie was* detained for some 
years. At. Sofala he heard of the great island of Mada- 
gascar, called by the Portuguese at first St. La wrence, the 
existence of which, however, had been long before made 
known to Europe by Marco Polo. Several natives of -Africa, 
likewise, were at different times induced visit Lisbon. 
Immediately before the adventurers we have mentioned 
set out on their enterprise, a negro prince named #emoi, 
from the nation of the Jaloffs or Valofis, to the south of the 
Senegal, arrived in that city to solicit the assistance of the 
Portuguese to replace him on kis throne, from which he had 
been driven by some rival. This application afforded those 
to whom it was made a favourable opportunity of introducing 
themselves into this part of Africa, of which they immedi- 
ately took advantage. They soon formed various establish- 
ments in the space lying between the Senegal and the 
Gambia, and along the hanks of these rivers ; but although 
they eventually spread themselves # to such an extent in this 
district as to create a large population of mixed Portuguese 
and African blood, it; is not exactly ascertained how far they 
actually penetrated into the interior. They, also, however, 
in course of time, acquired important settlements further to 
the south, along the hanks of the Zaire, ami in other parts of 
Congo ; and the information which was obtained during the 
earlier period of their domination here respecting the geo- 
graphy of that and the neighbouring regions has been 
more fully given to the world. It was derived principally 
through trie successive missions which were sent out, in the 
course of the seventeenth century, to attempt to christianise 
the inhabitants ; and the greater part, of it is to he found in 
Labat's Relation Hixturique da IRthiopie Occidentals 
published at. Paris, in 5 vols. 1 2 mo., in 17:12, with maps by 
D’Anville. The country actually traversed by the mission- 
aries may be generally described as extending along the 
coast from Cape Lopo Gonsalves, in lat. U ,J 44/ S., to the 
town of San Folippe do Benguela, in lat. 12 ' 14' S., and as 
far in the interior as to Concabellu, on the Zaire, about 
400 miles from the mouth of that river, and to Massigruvn, 
about 100 miles up tire more southerly river called the 
Coanza. They also obtained some information respecting 
parts beyond these points, which they did not visit. Finally, 
this nation very soon, also, established themselves along the 
east coast of Africa by the conquest of Quiloa, Mombaza, 
and Melinda from the Arabs, effected in 1505, and by the 
forts which they subsequently built on the island of Mozam- 
bique, (which became the capital of their eastern settle- 
ments,) and along the hanks of the river Zambezi, a short 
distance to the north of Sofala. From these positions they 
obtained accounts more or less accurate respecting the whole 
coast of Zanguebar and Ajan as far north as to Cape Guar- 
dafui, which may be found in Barros, They had also some 
intercourse with the Macooa or Makooana, whose territory, 
lying some days' journey from the coast, is described as 
extending from behind Melinda as far south as to the Zam- 
bezi. On that ri^er they have still factories at Tete, nearly 
400 miles from its mouth, and at Zambo, which is almost twice 
that distance inland. The most recent account which has 
been given 1o the world of the Portuguese -settlements both 
on this and the opposite coast, is Mr. Bowiliclnrwork entitled 
An Account of' the Discovert ex of the Portuguese in the 
Inter ini' of Angola and Mozambique* Lend, 1821. This 
volume, the information presented in which was derived 
partly from original manuscripts and partly from the com- 
munications of Count Saida, ah a do Gama, who had been for 
some time governor-general of Angola, contains maps of the 
country between the two seas, as far as it is known. In 
Mr. Bowdieh's map, Manica, which is the principal mart for 
the trade carried oh with the natives by the settlers on the 
east coast in gold, ivory, and slaves, is placed nearly on the 
19th parallel of latitude, and in long. 31° 30* E. from Green- 
wich;. 

Itb*S been maintained by some writers that, long before 
Gape Nun was passed by the Portuguese, settlements had 
been form# on the coast of Africa by the French, very far 
id live south of that Cope. The Abb6 Labat, to whom 

" m 


we have mat referred, ajid after him the Abbd Deinanct, in 
his Nouvetle Aftiquc Rfcimmc, 2 tom. Igmo., 

Paris, 1767, assure that so early alfejhd 4 niddle of tlui 
fourteenth century, the merchants of Dieppe had establish- 
ments afld a trade at Rusiique, three leagues south from; 
Capo Verde, and that by 1364 they lmd extended their in-, 
tercourse as far %s to the river of Sierra - In. 1365, 

these writers go on to say, a company was foiled at Rouen 
for African cotti^rc^ which, the following year, founded 
depots at Rusisque, dn the Niger (by which is ineant the 
Senegal), on 'the^Pambta, on the Sierra Leone river, and 
along the Grain coixst. One of these settlements, , it seems, 
was called Little Paris, and another Little Dieppe, In 1382, 
the company built the Fort of La Mine d‘%» on line Gold 
coast, and also those of Acora, Corraentin, ahd othofe All 
these establishments, however, they after some time aban- 
doned, except; those on the Senegal. As the authority for , 
this history the Norman chronicles are appealed to ; hut 
still we cannot yield it oiir unhesitating belief. What 
is more certainly known with regard to the early intercourse 
of the French with the west coast of Africa, is that they ap- 
pear to have been in the practice of sending four or five ships 
annually from Normandy to the river Gambia, soon after the 
middle of the sixteenth century. This is. mentioned by the 
writer of the account of an English voyage to the G uinea coast, 
in 1 591 , printed in the second volume of Hakluyt's Collection. 
The company to whom these vessels belonged were certainly 
also possessed of some settlements in the neighbourhood of 
the Senegal, when, in 1664, they were compelled to sell 
them to the West India Company, that year established by 
royal charter. This association, however, broke up in 1673, 
when its African establishments fell into the hands of a new 
company. The Dutch had by this time obtained possession 
of tins isles of Gorce and Arguin ; but they were driven 
from both in 1(378 and the following year, by an armament 
sent from France under the conduct of the Count rt'Kstrfats ; 
and at the peace nf Nimeguen these conquests were retained 
by the French king, who gave them up to the company. 
Demand states, that, by treaties with the native princes, 
possession was subsequently obtained of all the coast, from 
Cape Verde to the river Gambia, — being an extent of about 
fifty leagues— and to thO depth of six leagues irilaml. French 
Africa, however, eventually comprehended much wider limits 
than these, stretching from Cape Blanco to Sierra Leone, or 
over about; thirteen degrees of latitude, and going back also 
into the interior along the Senegal for some hundreds of 
miles. We do not mean that the company had acquired the 
sovereignty of all this territory ; but that; their settlements 
were spread from one extremity of if to the other. 

The French African Company, however, repeatedly failed 
its a commercial speculation ; and besides the one formed 
in 1673, which became bankrupt in 1681, two others had 
been successively associated and dissolved, when, in 1717, 
the trade was, bv an edict of the crown, transferred from a 
third to the famous Western or Mississippi Company then 
newly established. On the failure of this short lived scheme 
the African .settlements were taken possession of by the 
crown, and the trade left free. France still possesses, in this 
part of Africa, some inconsiderable settlements. 

Several journeys into the interior were undertaken by the 
French residents at the mouth of the Senegal about the 
close of the seventeenth and the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, accounts of which are given in Labat’s 
Nou relic Relation da I'Afrique Occidentals , 5 vols. 1 2mo. 
Paris, 1 728. The most important of these were the voyages 
performed up the Senegal by theSieur Brue, the manager of 
one of the companies, in 1697 and 1698. In the former 
year he ascended the river for about 400 miles, when he 
landed at Ghiorel, on the north bank, and proceeded across 
the country to Goumel, the capital of the king of the Fou- 
labs, about thirty leagues distant. On his return from this 
journey he established a factory at Ghiorel. The following 
year he again proceeded up the river, and visited several 
more remote parts of the kingdom of Gall am. The town 
of Dramanet, the principal port of that state, he found. to 
contain 4000 inhabitants, who traded with Timbuctoo, which 
they described as lying about 500 leagues further inland. 
The French afterwards established a factory at Dramanet. 
He extended his voyage up the river us far beyond this point 
as to the cataract of Fein, and then leaving the water passed 
that barrier by land, intending to proceed to the cataract of 
Govinea, forty leagues higher up. But the apprehension of 
the water becoming too shallow from the heat of the ad- 
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Tanking season to caritykim back, induced him -to return 
without accomplishing that object. Re heard, however, 
While in Gallamp^fitne kingdom ofKasson, situated, to the 
north-east of if, of Bambatra beyond that. feast of 
Bambarra, ho waswld, lay Timbuctoo, and beyond that the 
kingdom of l^^ngala. He was also positively assured by 
some of hb^^bVmants (although the statement was contra- 
dicted by others) that the Niger, which he supposed to be 
the sameyyith the Senegal, flowed nottowards the west, but 
toward^ the east. as it passed Timbuctoo. ].) iy 

It wai riot till some years after this timOi^hat the French 
appear to have heard of the kingdom of Bambouk, lying to 
the south of Gallam, although it had formed part of the con- 
quests oi^the Portuguese, whom, however, the natives had 
expelled a|ler long’ experience of their oppression. But no 
sooner was^ntelligence obtained of the gold dust and mines 
in which it was said to abound, than the avidity of the new 
colonists of the Senegal was powerfully awakened, and every 
effort was employed to penetrate its frontiers, an attempt 
rendered infinitely difficult and hazardous by the vigilant 
jealousy of the inhabitants, who had not yet forgotten the 
miseries of European tyranny. The perilous undertaking, 
however, was at length accomplished in 1714, by M. Coin - 
paguon, who contrived to traverse nearly the whole of the 
territory. It was afterwards repeatedly visited by others of 
the French residents; and, in 180 ‘2 a full account of it 
was given in the first volume of M. Golberry's Frogmens 
d un Voyage en Afrique , from the communications of the 
negroes and of the English established on the Gambia, 
from a work which he describes as printed in England in 
1 782, and from the memoirs' of Governors Levcn.s, David, 
and others, who had repeatedly been in the country between 
1 730 and 1 744. M. Golberry’s book has been translated 
into English. The kingdom of Gallam was also visited in 
1785 by M. Saugnier, an account of whose journey has been 
published. The kingdom of Hoval, likewise, from which gum 
Senegal is brought, and which occupies the space between 
the Senegal and the Sahara, was early explored by the French 
settlers. An account, of a journey thither by the Sieur 
Brue is to he found in Labat ; and much additional in- 
formation respecting the country is given in the work of M. 
Gol berry. 

Settlements upon the west coast of Africa were also early 
made in imitation of the Portuguese and French, first by the 
English and afterwards by the Dutch ; and some of the 
English t raders repeatedly ascended to a considerable height 
on the Gambia. The Danes have also some small establish- 
ments on the Guinea coast. But it is since the formation of 
the African Association, in 1788, that the chief efforts 
have been made in the prosecution of discovery in the inte- 
rior. The expeditions sent out l»y the Association and by 
government, and those undertaken by individual adventurers, 
have sought Timbuctoo and the Niger from various points. 
But no considerable progress was made till the first journey 
in 1795 and 179G of Park, who on that occasion proceed- 
ing from the west coast in the direction of the Gambia, till 
he left it and turned to the north at Medina, after passing 
through the kingdoms of Bondou, Kasson, and Kaarta, 
reached Sego, the capital of Bamharra, and there beheld 
the Niger (called by the natives the Joliba, or Great 
Water) ‘ flowing slowly to the eastward/ Park advanced 
beyond this point to another town named Si 11a, on the 
same river, and also acquired some valuable information 
respecting the further course of the Niger and the po- 
sition of Timbuctoo, which hp vyas told was not more than 
*200 miles from Silla. H# returned to the Gambia by a 
more southerly tract, following the course of the Niger as 
far up as Bammakoo, which was stated to bo about ten days’ 
journey from its source, and then proceeding through the 
mountainous districts of Manding, Konkodoo, and Dindikoo. 
On his second expedition, which was undertaken at the 
public expense, in 1805, this adventurous traveller, after 
again reaching Silla, embarked on the Niger at San sand v; 
ing in its vicinity, with the purpose of sailing down the river 
to its mouth, wherever that might be. He is ascertained 
to have passed in succession the cities of Jennie, Tim- 
buctoo, and Yaour, orYaouri, and to have been killed in 
the river at Boussa, a short distance below the last; but 
no part of his journal after he left Sansanding has been 
recovered. Meanwhile, now that the interest taken in 
African geography had become strong and general, a 
good deal or information was collected from a variety of 
sources respecting both the regions in the interior and some 


arts nearer the coast, Homomann, who, ii^ ^ § a g - 
■om Cairo to Mourzouk, in tho desert, and ontSlimi 
of the common route from Tripoli to Timbuctoo, learned 
many particulars which had not before been known m Eu- 
rope respecting the countries to the east of Timbuctoo, and 
especially the kingdom of Bornou, then the most powerful 
state in Central Africa. Mr. Riley, supercargo of tin Ame— 
rican vessel, who had been taken captive by me natives in 
1815, and carried into, the interior, obtained from the in- 
formation of an Arab merchant by whom he had been pur- 
chased, an account of the course of the Joliba, to a greater 
distance beyond Timbuctoo than previous notices had carried 
it; but his statements were evidently not to bo altogether 
depended on.^ Iu 1 BIG, an expedition sent out by govern- 
ment under tire command of Captain Tuckey, to the Congo, 
hi the idea that it would tie found to be the same with the 
Joliba or Niger, ascended that river for about 280 miles, and 
also examined partof the adjacent country. At tho same time, 
Major Peddie, and after his death Captain Campbell, con- 
ducted another party from the mouth of the Senegal through 
the Foulah territory as for as Kakundy. In J817, Mr. Bow- 
(lich explored a part of the extensive territories of the 
A shall tecs, surrounding, on the north, east, and west, the 
district of the Fan tees, who occupy that part of the coast of 
Guinea where the English settlement of Cape Coast 
Castle is established. I #1820, very considerable additions 
were made to the knowledge formerly possessed both of the 
geography and the people of interior Africa, by the publica- 
tion of Mr. Jackson s account of the territories of Timbuctoo 
and Houssa, from the communications of El Hage Abd 
Sal am Shabeeny, a Mussulman merchant, who had visited 
these states. This year also appeared at Paris the account 
of a journey made by M. Mollien to the sources of the 
Senegal and the Gambia, in which, setting out from the 
isle of St. Louis, at the mouth of the Senegal, he traversed 
the country in a south-easterly direction as far us the town 
of Timbo, nearly in 10° N. lat. and above 14° W. long, from 
Greenwich. Some further information was also obtained 
by means of the expedition of Messrs. Ritchie and Lyon, who, 
in 1819, penetrated from Tripoli to Mourzouk; and from the 
journey performed, in 1821, by Major Lain g, from Sierra 
Leone, through the Timannee, Kooranko, and Soolima 
countries. 

But: a more important and successful attempt than aay 
which had been hitherto made to explore the interior of 
Africa was that, of Major Denham and Lieutenant Clapper- 
ton in 1822. These travellers, setting out from Tripoli along 
with a caravan of Arab merchants, crossed the desert and 
reached the great inland sea or lake called the Tchad, 
the coasts of which, to the west and south, were examined 
by Major Denham, while Lieutenant. Clapperton proceeded 
to the westward through the kingdom of Bor nop and the 
country of the Fellatalis, till he arrived at Sackatoo, si- 
tuated on a stream which probably runs info the Joliba. A 
great mass of information respecting these hitherto unvisited 
regions, lying to the east of Timbuctoo, was obtained in the 
course of this expedition ; but not much that could be de- 
pended on was learned as to the remaining course of the 
Niger, or the Quorra, as it was found to be called at Sackatoo. 
It was very generally stated to fld^into the sea at Funda, but 
where that place was could not be exactly ascertained. Soon 
after Clapperton’s return to England, however, he was sent 
out by the government in the command ofl new expedition, 
the plan being that he should endeavour to penetrate to tho 
scene of his former adventures from the coast of Guinea. 
He accordingly set out for the interior from Badagry. a short 
distance to the east of Cape Coast Castle, and taking a north- 
easterly direction proceeded through the kingdom of Y ar- 
riba, or Eyeo, till he reached the Niger at Boussa, where 
Park perished. Crossing the river, ho entered the kingdom 
of Nyffe, after traversing which, und some of the adjoining 
districts as far as the great commercial city of Kabo, the 
capital of Houssa, where he had been in his former journey, 
he turned again to the west, and, reaching Sackatoo, there 
died. His servant, Richard Lander, afterwards returned to 
Kano, and proceeded thence through the kingdom of Zeg- 
zeg, a considerable way towards the south, intending to em- 
bark on one of the branches of the Niger, and, if possible, to 
solve the grand problem of its termination by sailing down 
the stream. But he was stopped by the natives, and; com- 
pelled to turn back when ]tre had got as for as Dunrora, 
which he understood to be dqe west of Funda, and at, to? 
great distance from it. Meanwhile, Major Laing, efready 
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Mentioned, had succeeded in making hi* way across th© 
desert from Tripoli Cff Timbuctoo, iii August, 1826, and 
had transmitted some brief notices of that famous city, 
where he cpfnt some weeks. But he was murdered on his 
return* in the desert, and none of his papers have yet been 
recoveM. There has also been lately published an account 
of a journey froid Sierra Leone to Timbuctoo, performed by 
n Mv Caiil^ a native of France ; but although the truth of 
‘his narrative in its priucipal statements is now generally 
admitted, it is so extremely loose in its geographical de- 
tails, that it, cannot be said to have added much valuable in- 
formation to our knowledge of the countries to which it relates. 
The discovery of the long-sought termination of the Joliba, 
Quorra, or Niger, however, has since been effected by the 
fortunate and well-conducted enterprise of Richard Lander 
and hie brother. Leaving Badagry on the 2 2d of March, 
1830, these two travellers, following nearly the same route 
which had been taken by Clapperton through the kingdom 
of Eyoo, reached Boussa, on the 17th of June. They after- 
wards ascended the river as far as Yaouri, from which 
they returned to Boussa, where they remained for some 
time, and then embarked on the river which they hoped 
would conduct them to the sea. In this expectation 
they wore not disappointed. After various adventures, 
Richard Lander had at last the happiness, on the even- 
ing of the 18th of November? to find himself at the 
mouth of the greater branch of the river, here called 
the river Nun, or the First Brass River, from the negro 
town of Brass which stands upon its banks a short distance 
inland. There is another great branch entering the sea a 
few miles more to the south, called the second Brass River. 
The traveller was afterwards joined by his brother; and the 
two reached Portsmouth together on the 9th of Juno, 1831. 
They left England again with two steam vessels and a 
transport., which were built and fitted out by some spirited 
merchants of Liverpool for the purpose of attempting the 
ascent of the Niger, if possible, as far ns to Saekatoo or 
Timbuctoo. This expedition sailed on the 27th of July, and 
the latest accounts that have been received of it were dated 
the 11th of October, 1832, at which time it had safely 
reached Cape Coast Castle. 

The zeal for discovery in Africa, which has been so 
strongly felt within the last half century, has also sent out 
a •succession of travellers to explore the southern regions of 
that vast continent. The principal settlement, in this quar- 
ter, that of the Cape of Good Hope, was founded by the 
Dutch about 1650, and remained in their hands till it was 
finally taken from them by the British in 1 8 06. For more than 
a hundred years after the establishment of this colony, it oc- 
cupied only the extreme angle of the African continent, or a 
part of the narrow stripe between the sea and the nearest 
mountains ; nor does much information seem to have been 
obtained with regard to any of the native tribes, except the 
nearest Hottentots, lying beyond that boundary. The first 
traveller who penetrated any considerable way into tbc inte- 
rior was Captain Henri Hop, who was sent out on an expe- 
dition of discovery by the Dutch governor in 1761, and 
traversed a considerable part of the country of the Na.ma- 
quas. He was followed by the Swedish naturalist Spurr • 
man, and by Vaillant, whose journeys were made between 
1775 and 1785, and extended to the territory of the Bosjes- 
nians, three or four hundred miles north from ('ape Town. 
In 1797, the r%ions lying in this direction were tra- 
versed by Mr. Barrow from the territory of the Cafires 
in the east, tq that of the Naraaquas in the west, including 
the desert of the Great Karroo, and as far north as the 
foot of the Sneuwbcrg, or Snow mountains. In 1801, 
the great barrier formed by this range was tor the first 
time passed by Messrs. Trotter and Somerville, who, 
crossing the Gariep or Orange River, penetrated as far as 
Leetakoo, or Lattakoo, the capital of the Boshuanas. Soon 
after another party, under the conduct of Dr. Cowan and 
lieutenant Donovan, was sent out from Cape Town to cross 
the country to Mozambique, or Sofala, and accounts w ore 
received from them when they had advanced eleven days’ 
journey beyond Lattakoo. But here, in the country of the 
Wanketzens or W an ketch ies, the unfortunate adventurers 
appear to have been destroyed by the natives. A few 
Dr. Henry Lichtenstein penetrated as far as 
, and brought back much more complete in for - 
s&pectmgthe Boslmanas, an 4 the other trills whose 
b he traversed, than had been before obtained. Mr. 
Burchell also reached Lattakoo in 1812 j and in the follow- 


ing it was visited by Mr. John Campbell, the mis- 
sionary. In 1820. the tame gentleman returned to that 
capital, and proceeded tfeence as far east os to the hitherto 
unvisited city of Mashow, from which he directed his course 
northward till he reached KureechUnee, about latitude 25°. 
South-west from this last town he found himself on the 
borders of a desert which he was informed extended an im- 
mense distance to the westward. No traveller has since 
penetrated so far to the north as Mr. Campbell did in this 
journey; but in 1 823, Lattakoo was once more visited by 
Mr. George Thompson, whose accounts of many parts of 
the country lying between this point and the colony, as 
well as of some of the Cadre tribes to the Oust, are much 
more complete than any that had before been given to the 
public. The map of South Africa, Wjiicli is given in the 
second volume of Mr. Thompson’s travels (Lond. 1827) is 
also, we believe, the fullest that has yet been published; 
but it is unfortunately so unskilfully lithographed as to be 
in many parts nearly illegible. 

Our limits fonder it impossible to give even a brief sketch 
of the history of modern discovery in the Nile Valley, arid 
other north-eastern parts of Africa not included in the above 
outline. We should not omit, however, the journey of 
Mr. Brown to Dar-Fur in 1793, where lie was detained 
nearly three years. Though his movements within Dar- 
Fur were confined to a very limited space, his work con- 
tains a great deal of curious information on a country before 
that time totally unknown. 

The expedition of the Beechers in 1821 and 1822, from 
Tripoli eastward to the Great Syrtis and the Cyrenaiea, lias 
made us more intimately acquainted with a most interesting 
region, only imperfectly known from the earlier accounts of 
Della Celia ami others. 

Of Egypt we shall speak more particularly under that 
head, and for a brief notice of discovery in Abyssinia, we 
must also refer to that article. At the present time one of 
the missionary societies has its agents in Abyssinia, who, it. 
is hoped, besides fulfilling the more important object, of 
their mission, will add to our stock of information on that 


country, and thus by facilitating commercial intercourse, 
contribute still furtlHWr to the social improvement of the 
numerous nations on this part of the continent. The 
travels of Caillaud to C bendy and into the kingdom of 
Sennaar (1822), and the travels of Riippel in Nubia, Kor- 
dofan, &e., have added considerably to our know ledge of 
these regions. The latest expedition with which we are 
acquainted up the Bnhr-el-Abiad, or main stream of the 
Nile, is that by Adolphe Linant, who, in 1827, advanced 
up this stream beyond Alois. [See Journal nf London 
Gengr. Soc. t vol. ii.] 

The large island of Madagascar will require a separate 
notice. Our accounts of it are yet very incomplete, but we 
hope that the missionary settlements made in that island 
(since 1818) will gradually bring us still further acquainted 
with it. [See Missionary Gazetteer.] 

III. The extent of the African coast, and the portions 
surveyed by each navigator, will be seen from the following 
tabular view : — 
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From the Kratelli Rocks to 1 Partly surveyed by Cnpt. W. H. Smyth 
Cupe Spartel .... 830 j and the coast of Al»ler« by the French 


Cape Spartel to Capo Bo- 
jadox 


Capo Bojador to Capo Mink 


Cape Mink to Cape Verde 

Cape Verde to Cape Rnxn . 

Cape Roxo loTumba Point 3U0 
Turn bn Point to the south l 
aide of Shortmro Island . 150 J 
South sido of Sherhoro is- 
land to Cape Formosa . 

From the Cape Formosa to 
the Cape of Good Hojrt* . onto 
From I ho Cape of Good 
Hope to Cupe Guard ftfni 4550 


{ This part of the coast is but impertoct.lv 
known. The KugHsh and Spaniards have 
occasionally surveyed detached portions of 

it 

{ Cape Bojador to Cant} Blanco was sur- 
veyed by Capt. Huldy, R.N.; and from Cape 
Blanco lo Cape Mirik, the outer twl^e of the 
Bank of Arpuin only, w as surveyed by Baron 
Itoussdn ; the line of coast not. lx’iiTy visible. 
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By Captain Boteler. 
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IV, This enormous peninsula & attached to the Asiatic 
mass % the isthmus of Suez ; hut at two other points, the 
straits of Bab el Mandeb, and those of Gibraltar, it approaches 
close to the respective continents of Asia and Europe. The 
equator cuts it into two masses of uneq ual magnitude ; though 
the extreme southern and northern coasts are, on an average, 
pretty nearly removed the same distance from the equi- 
noctial line. The latitude of Has el Krnn near Bizerta is 
37° 20' N., and that of Capo das Agulhas, (Cape Needles,) 
the most southern part of the continent, is about 34° 50'S. 
The distance between these two points is about 5000 miles. 
The most remarkable projection of the African coast is that 
which terminates in the bold headland, called by the Por- 
tuguese Cape Guardafni, in N. lat. 11° 50', E. Ion. 51° 22';, 
this is the most eastern point of Africa. Its extreme 
Western point is Cape Verde, N. lat. 14° 45', W. Ion. 1 7° 32': 
the distance between these two capes, in a direct line, is not 
much less than 5000 miles. 

The geographical position and coast line of Africa are 
characterized by lying tor the most part within the tropics, 
and by the comparatively tew deep indentations of the coast. 
Its northern shores are washed by the Mediterranean, and 
are the most irregular part of the African coast, presenting 
the indentations of the Arabs gulf, the large gulf of Sidra, 
and that of Cubes. Many parts of this shore, especially 
about the Sidra gulf, are low, but neither so sandy nor barren 
as some writers represent them; while the Cyreuaic regions, 
and a large part of the coast west of the Sidra, as far as the 
straits, is considerably elevated, and, perhaps, with the re- 
gions of Marocco, form the most favourable part of the whole 
African coast fur the habitation of man. Only one river 
of any considerable magnitude, the Nile, Hows from the 
African continent into the Mediterranean, but this is one of 
the most singular streams in the world, whose course the 
traveller may follow from the coast into the interior for 
above 1200 miles, without meeting with one single current 
that adds its waters to those of this mysterious river. The 
streams of the Atlas regions that enter the Atlantic, 
though numerous, are inconsiderable as to the volume 
of water: the chief is the Mejerdah, the ancient Ma- 
grudus or Bagradas, which Hows into the sea near Tunis, 
and is subject to periodical inundations in the lower part 
of its course ; and the perhaps larger river Molooyah, 
which belongs to the empire of Marocco. The Atlantic 
washes the western coast of Africa, which, within the 
dominions of Marocco, presents a coast generally low, suc- 
ceeded in the interior by fertile plains of immense ex- 
tent. Numerous streams, some with a considerable length, 
of course, such as the Wad Seboo, Oom er begh, &e., How 
from the Atlas into the Atlantic ocean within the limits of 
the empire of Marocco. South of this region, the arid 
character of the Sahara is found extending even to the 
shores of the ocean, and hardly disappearing lie fore we 
arrive at the Senegal. From the Senegal to the Cape of 
Good Hope, the coast is now pretty well known, but the 
same minuteness of survey and of observation has not been 
applied to aU parts of it. The great characteristic in its 
outline is the gulf of Guinea, the northern shores of which 
have a general direction east and west through 20° longitude. 
With the numerous rivers that tlow into the Atlantic between 
the Senegal and Capo Negro, (N. lat. lf>°,) we are still 
imperfectly acquainted ; and the numerous openings that 
aru observed on many parts of this coast indicate outlets of 
rivers or channels formed by islands, which yet remain to 
be explored. The Senegal, Gambia, and Rio Grande, are 
the three largest rivers north of Sien a Leone, though the 
precise nature of the lower channels of the last-mentioned 
is not yet, ascertained. Captain Belcher suspects the ex- 
istence of an archipelago of islands between the Rio Grande 
and the Nuftez. The late expedition of the Landers has 
determined the long doubtful question of the outlet of the 
Quorra in the bight of Benin ; and the river Nun is now 
ascertained to be one of the several channels by which the 
Joliba of Parke discharges its waters into the Atlantic. 

The great African river, south of the equator, is the Zayre 
or Congo, which is found, on ascending its stream, to show a 
less volume of water than would be inferred from its appear- 
ance at the mouth ; but this is the case with other large 
African rivers, and loads to no safe conclusion as to its 
course being comparatively short. Between the Congo and 
Cape Negro there are numerous streams, such as the great 
Coanttt, a«d others which are of minor importance when 
compared with the Congo and Coanza, which appear to be 


the great river* of south-western, as the Zambezf iaef ,s#uth 
eastern Africa. From Cape Negro or the Bamt|irob^b« to 
the Orange river, we Tiavja coast of 800 or 900 miles almost 
without fresh water. Tlife Orange river is a lurge stream, 
perhaps the fourth or fifth among African rivers; .whose ' 
course to the A tl anfif is determined, though its imtnerinlS 
tributaries rise far in the interior, by tlq? general slope of; 
this part of the surface from east to west. 

The Cape colony, within the limits now a&rigitei^tb it, is 
now so far known, that its geographical features nof 
be noticed in this general sketch ; but we may remark, that 
the common notion of Africa terminating in a ppiut 
quires correction. The mountain ranges, and extemrre 
plains which run east and west within the limits of the 
colony form a series of heights and terraces, which are 
bounded on the south by m extensive line of coaat running 
in the same direction. From False Bay tb (lie extremity of 
Algoa Bay, we have a line of coast above 408 miles long, 
running nearly due east ard west, and. presenting to the 
southern ocean as broad a front as the Spanish peninsula 
offers to the Atlantic. 

The great known river of the eastern coast is the Zambezi, 
which, though low in the dry season, is provided with pro- 
digious channels to receive the floods of the rainy months. 
Further north on this coast, near the site of MeUnda,jwe 
find the outlets of stream# from the interior; and it wJSwf 
sibte that the Zebce here finds its way to the ocean f 'but, 
unlike the other south African streams, we we acquainted, 
from the narrative of Fernandez, with its upper course, which 
lies north of the equator, but not with its lower course near 
the coasts of the Indian ocean. 

The great currents on the coast of Africa are too re- 
markable to be entirely passed over : but as those which 
are best known belong to the North and South Atlantic, a 
brief notice of that round the Capo will be all that is neces- 
sary here. 

The great bank which lies oft’ the coast of South Africa, 
and takes its name of Agulhas, or. as it is often incorrectly 
called, Lagulhas, from the cape of that name, has probably 
been partly formed by the action of currents. It is, indeed, 
probable that the main mass of it owes its existence to the 
same phenomena which produced the terrace lands af the 
Cape ; but it has also received great accessions of sand and 
weed from the action of the currents. Two main streams, 
one from the Mozambique canal, the other from the open 
Indian Ocean, impelled by the S.E. trade-wind, unite 
nearly opposite to Cape Padron (26° 20' E. long.). From 
the meridian of Cape Recif (25° 30' E. long.) the main 
stream gradually turns to the west, and strikes on the great 
bank (in about 35° 3(>' lat., 2 3* long.), by which its course is 
changed successively to W. 30° S. to S.W., and finally (in 
lat. 38°) it becomes rather east of south. The greatest 
portion of this current is actually turned round by the 
east edge of the hank, and Finally mingles with a South 
Atlantic eastern current, and, impelled by it, thus returns 
into the Indian Ocean by a line nearly parallel to its 
original course. A part of the stream passes over the deep 
water at the southern extremity of the bank and turns 
towards the N.W., and then uniting opposite the Cape of 
Good Hope with another part of the main stream, (which 
crosses the northern part of the bank in a western direction, 
between 34° 45', and 35° 40',) forms a wide stream run- 
ning to the N.W. as far as 25" 8. lat., where it joins the 
N.W. current formed by the S.E. trade-wind. The ex- 
istence and course of these currents are indicated not only 
by their actual motion, but also by their temperature. Off 
Cape Recif (Reef), where the temperature of the Mozam- 
bique stream was found (in June) to be somewhat lower than 
it was further north and cast, it was still 6 8 5> , or 8* above the 
ocean temperature. On the bank, in lat. 35° 45 , it has 
been found 7° above ocean temperatme ; and diminishing 
westward, towards the odge of the bank, it becomes ot the 
ocean temperature tor some distance before attaining its 
western extremity. But what is singular, and con- 
firms the statement above mode as to the current that 
rounds tho Agulhas bank joining that which crosses it — 
the temperature rises again to 4° above the ocean tempera- 
ture, west of the bunk, as soon as the junction with tho 
southern branch is effected. For further information on 
this current, the reader may refer to our authority (Major 
Rennell, On the Curf'ents of the Atlantic . London, ! 832). 
Salt, in his voyage tiW the Mozambique channel, found the 
current between Capes Correntes ami Sebastian, setting 
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ztfrong to the south, so as ‘to impede the course not less ning i| a northerly direction. But the distance from the shp 
than sixty miles in twenty-four hours.’ And further north posed sources of the B&hr-el- Abiad to the high lands seen by 
(12° 37' &. lat, 41° 24' E. long.), Mr. Salt speaks of ‘ a the Landers from the Quorra in the neighbourhood of Funda 
strong cunaent setting to the southward at the rate of thirty is so great, that it would he a hasty assumption to suppose a 
railes in twenty-fOUT hours.’ - mountain chain tfontinuous across the continent. The high 

On doubling Cape Guardafui the same writer experienced lands east of the Quorra, about Funda, seem to belong to the 
alongthe coast, a^strong current that headed the ship ; but same elevation which runs west of the Quorra, and then 
the. information which lie gives about it leads to no con- north, and supplies on one side the water of the Senegal, 
Elusions. This current has no connexion with that just Gambia, and other streams to the south, and on the other 
"described. feeds tho J oliba or Quorra. 

The only other phenomenon of African currents, that re- The expeditions of Denham and Clapperton have made us 
quires a short notice here, is that part of the North African acquainted with a large internal lake, the Tchad, which, 
current, as Major Rennell calls it, which sets into the Medi- from its extent and position, forms one of the most remark- 
terranean through the straits of Gibraltar. The great loss able features in the physical geography of this continent, 
which the Mediterranean experiences from evaporation is Africa, as far as we yet know it, contains comparatively few 
supplied by a constant current pouring in from the Atlantic, lakes. The lake of Maravi, about sixty leagues north of 
This cufrent is most obvious to tho east of a line joining Tcte, is still unexplored, hut this has been no obstacle to 
Cape St. Vincent in Spain, and Cape Cantin (32° 35'N. hit.) assigning it a most prodigious length : that of Dembea in 
in Africa. The form of the coasts is like the wide part of a Abyssinia, Keroun in Lower Egypt, Dibbie, through which 
funnel, and the Straits of Gibraltar arc the pipe. It is pro- the Joliba Hows, Fittrie, and the lakes of the Atlas regions, 
bably owing to this rush of water towards the straits that an are all inconsiderable when compared with the Tchad, which, 
eastern current has been perceived, in summer, as far as the though its dimensions are not yet ascertained, must occupy 
Azores, increasing in velocity eastward from the meridian of a very extensive surface, especially during the rainy season. 
Cape Vincent. South of the latitude of the Canaries and The elevation of the Tchad above the sea may probably not 
Cape Bojador, the current, instead of pointing to the straits’ be more than from 400 to GOO feet. 

mouth, sets upon the coast of the Great Desert, which is The interior country watered by the Quorra, by the tri- 
sandy and low. This current, from whatever cause it arises, butanes to the Tchad, and by other unknown streams that 
is that which has brought, so many ships on this inhospitable probably exist, may be in general described as a fertile 
shore, navigators having been deceived in their reckoning by region, well suited to the habitation of man, and apparently 
not estimating the force of the stream. Ships’ crews that not possessing a climate unfavourable to life, either for the 
have had the misfortune to be cast on this savage coast, in- natives, or Europeans who know how to take care of them- 
habited by a brutish race of barbarians, have frequently selves. This country, known by the general name of Soudan, 
either perished of hunger, or been sold into slavery. [See cannot be accurately defined. Dnr-Fdr would seem lobe 
Jtcnnell.] properly included in it, though it partakes also of the eha- 

Africa seems to be a land of terraces, as indeed all widely meter of the neighbouring Sahara, and forms a kind of 
extended portions of the earth s surface probably are. It oasis ; but the periodical rains from before the middle of 
would appear in general to rise from the coast into the into- .June to the middle or end of September, and the presence 
rior by successive steps, which are spread out in widely ex- of the elephant and hippopotamus in some parts oft he country, 
tended plains. These are known to exist in some parts, mark these at least as belonging to the Soudan regions. The 
such as in the Cape Colony, and are indicated in others by winds that fill Dar-FArwith thick dust blow constantly from 
a regular series of falls in the beds of the great rivers — the the south, and are the hot w inds, — thus indicating a cot; si 
Nile, Quorra, Congo, &c. We know from Turkey's expedi- durable extent of southern country of a low and sandy cha- 
t-ion u]) the Congo, that mountains of considerable elevation meter. 

are found at no great distance in the interior ; and the late The great characteristic feature of Northern A frioa, the 
expedition up the Zambezi, (see London Geographical Sahara or Great Desert, would form a complete physical 
Journal , vol, ii.,) in addition to former accounts, has con- barrier between the Mediterranean and the interior but for 
firmed the opinion of the country rising into considerable the long and narrow valley of the Nile; which, in fact, 
elevations in the interior. The numerous tributaries of the bounded as it is in many parts on the west by a high rocky 
Zambezi, and the immense body of water which it brings barrier of limestone, from which the traveller descends to the 
down, indicate suiiicicntly its extensive course and the ex- lower region of the western desert, may be considered as a 
istence of elevated regions in the interior. But we are almost separate portion of the continent. The broad belt of the desert 
entirely ignorant; of the con forma tion of all Southern Africa, stretching across the continent seems as if it were only inter- 
with the exception of t he Cape colony, and our limited know- rupted by the Nrie, to recommence with the same arid clia- 
ledge of the coasts. The existence of a large chain like the racter in the broad wastes of Arabia and the Syrian desert. 
Andes, as some have imagined, running north and south, is Arabia, in fact, in its physical conformation, belongs rather 
not only improved, but improbable. The existence of elevated to Africa than Asia. But this extensive waste is not uni- 
table-lands is, however, cert ain. There is no account of form in its appearanco us to he one mass of sand. Its surface 
either native or European having crossed this immense is in various parts of very unequal elevation. Occasionally it 
continent south of the Sahara; nor have the Portuguese rises into rugged barren ranges of hills, some of which, of lime- 
ever effected a line of communication between their settle- stone formation, contain marine shells; and sometimes, parti* 
merits .on the Angola and Mozambique coasts, though eii- cularly in the eastern part, it is diversified with springs of water, 
terprising individuals and traders have on each side advanced both warm and cold, which give fertility to the small spots 
far into the interior; and an instance is recorded of a per- around them, which were called by the Greeks, oases, the same 
son having crossed the country from Angola, on the west word as tlie modern wady. The Sahara, indeed, may be divided 
coast, to Tcte, on the Zambezi river, at both of which places into two great divisions, of which the eastern is far more diver- 
he had seen the Portuguese flag. [See Bowdicli's Account sifted with springs and habitable spots ; the western portion, 
of the Discoveries of the Portuguese in Angola and Mozam - through which the traders from Marocco make their way to 
bique.] the Joliba, is the most barren, parched, and terrific waste on 

The mountain system of Africa must, in many cases, be the surlace of our globe. The abundant supply of natron 
inferred from the course of the great rivers. The high lands (scsqui-carbonate of soda) and common salt contained in the 
of Abyssinia, in which the Tacazze and the Bahr-el-A zrck salt lakes of the Sahara, and some which is found in a fossil 
rise, are in all probability continued westward, if not at so state, has always furnished an important article of trade 
great an elevation, at least at a very considerable one. But between the people of the desert and Soudan, where this ne- 
whether these western regions run step by step to a central cessary of life is wanting. The western portion of this desert 
mountain range, or spread out in wide plateaus or deserts, is loss known than tlie route from Mourzouk to Bomou, and 
we do not know. From this remote region the waters of the presents, as we have said, a far more fearful and extended 
Bahr-eh Abiad, or true Nile, descend ; and; from a somewhat waste than tho eastern division; it stretches westward to 
lower elevation, probably the Misselad and other streams that the very shores of the Atlantic, displaying on the coasts of 
find their way into interior lakes. It seems now pretty certain the ocean the same desolate and sandy appearance. We 
that a range of land stretches across the continent, so as to have yet no observations sufficiently accurate or numerous 
separate the basin of tlie Congo from that of the Tchad Lake to determine the general elevation of the Sahara, though 
and its affluents, while the basin of the Quorra is again sepa- there can be little doubt that it contains many uninterrupted 
rated frpprthat of the Tchad by a ridge of small elevation run- levels of considerable height. (See Sahara.) 
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The countries north of the Sahara from the southern 
limits of the empire of Marooeo, nearly as far as the Gulf of 
Sidra, are sometimes comprehended under the general name 
of the Atlas regions, so called from the predominant moun- 
tain rango to Which that name is given. The various branches 
and the geological character of this range will be described 
under the head of Atlas. This region contains on the 
Atlantic coast fertile plains, bounded to the east by moun- 
tains covered with eternal snow. On the Mediterranean 
coast the level country is of much less extent, and the inte- 
rior is a region of elevated ground filled with hills and 
mountains. Our imperfect knowledge of this interesting 
region will, no doubt, soon receive extensive accessions from 
the French and others who have settled in the territory of 
Algiers. The Arab geographers considered this tract ns 
more European' than African in its character and position, 
an opinion which the physical features of the opposite Spanish 
peninsula, with its Sierra Nevada, its climate and productions, 
fully j ustify. We cannot yet assign .satisfactorily any eastern 
limits to the physical region, which may be considered as 
belonging to the Atlas country. The gulf of Cabes, or 
rather the promontory of Capo 13on, may perhaps be assumed 
as its extreme limit along the coast, while, in the interior, 
a mountain range, the Ghurian, of no very great elevation, 
extends at least as far eastward as the western side of the 
coast of the gulf of Sidra. To avoid these mountains, the 
Fezzan caravans sometimes take the route through Mcsu- 
ratu on the coast. 

The high lands of the ancient Cyrenaica, now included 
within the limits of wliat. is often incorrectly termed the 
desert of Barca, form a separate system, and will require a 
distinct description. 

It lias been often remarked that Africa shows few, if any, 
traces of volcanic action within historical periods, and the 
occurrence of earthquakes is not established on record, except 
within the limits of Egypt. Bui undoubted traces of the 
former action of subterraneous fire are to be found ; for in- 
stance, on the west coast on the banks of the Nunez, and 
most particularly in the Canaries, the Cape Verde archipe- 
lago, the small islands at the mouth of the Rio Grande, and 
those in the bight of Biafra. JebelTeir, a small island in 
the Red Sea, is an extinct volcano. 

The mineral treasures of this immense continent are of 
course very imperfectly known. Salt is perhaps one of the 
most universally dill used, being found from the salt lakes 
of the (’ape colony to the northern coast, and yet extensive 
districts, as we have already remarked, such as the Soudan, 
are without it. But it occurs again south of the equator, 
and is plentifully procured from the salt quarries of Angola; 
and Brown mentions it. also as being found in a fossil state 
in Dar-Fur. It will probably be found on inquiry that the 
mineral treasures of Africa are nearly as various as those 
of other parts of the world, though at present less im- 
perfectly known, and in many cases only observed at 
spots widely removed from one another. The mineral 
wealth of Egypt alone is considerable ; and that, of the inte- 
rior west of the Mozambique coast is also abundant. Gold 
dust, however, is that which has the most excited the 
cupidity of Europeans; and this mineral is found in the 
sands of the upper streams of neatly all the great African 
rivers. 

The following are the chief African minerals and earths 
known to commerce, or the useful arts, with some of the 
countries in which they are found. It should be remem- 
bered that they are found in other places than those here 
enumerated. 

Gold. — Central Nigritia, Guinea eoaBt, Mozambique 
const, &c. 

Silver. — Mines said to be at Chicova, lip the Zambezi 
river. (See Bowdich, Account of Discoveries, &c.) ; Elala 
in fS.W. part; of Morocco. 

Copper. — Mines of Fertit, south of Dar-Fur ; Atlas moun- 
tains; Egypt, See. ; the Moolwas; Z umbo, on the Zam- 
bezi, &c. 

Iron.: — Egypt; Dar-Fur; on the banks of the Lucala, a 
branch of the Coanzu ; in the territory of the Cazembes, &o. 

Tin. — Loango. (Bowdich.) 

Salt. — Egypt, Tunis, Sahara, Angola, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Abyssinia, Dar-FOr. 

Lead. — Loango. (Bowdich.) 

Chalk. — Dar-FOr. 

Sulphur. — Bengueln ; Cassnndamu? Kebrit on the 
Tripoli coast. (Beechey.) 

Coal. — Zumbo. (Bowdich.) 


* V. THE MAN OF AFRICA. This ©x tenfi^Dontiiiunt 
is characterized by pertain varieties of the Tiuiapari apeeies, 
which it will beusefbl here to distribute into theirproperfa- 
milies as accurately as can, in order to obviate that con- 
fusion which is often fbpndin common t reatises on geography. 
We propose merely to give such a general outline of the dis-* 
tributton of the human face in this continent as may slfhw 
the large masses into which it divides itself ; the subdivi- 
sions of nations and tribes will be found under Other heads. 
The following sketch is founded chietly on these phypicdl 
differences, which characterize the animat man ih Africa. 
The reader may see in Balbi s AMge de Geogra^fiie, the 
classification of the people according to of which 

we will only remark, that we consider it at present impos- 
sible to make a classification of African languages without 
running the risk of almost endless error. 

The southern regions of Africa are occupied by tWo nations, 
the Hottentots and Cadres. The Hottentots, under different 
names, were once spread over the territory now called Cape 
Colony, and at the present day may be considered as gene- 
rally within its. limits, though they have been driven from 
the southern parts by the European colonists. They occupy, 
ulso, the basin of the Orange River. The Hottentot pre- 
sents some varieties both in physical appearance and monA. 
character ; but in his lowest state he is one of the most 
indolent, helpless, and dirtiest of the human family ; his 
form, though spoken of by some travellers as not positively 
ugly, would appear from the best accounts to be revolting to 
our ideas. His hair is black, sometimes brownish, very 
short, and woolly ; his profile is hideous, and remarkable for 
the prominence of the lips, over which the nose is flattened, 
displaying the open nostrils ; the foot is so singularly formed 
that he can be tracked by his marks. The colour of the 
skin is dark brownish, or yellowish, but not black. The 
Caffres differ both from the Hottentots and those whom we 
(*all negroes. The nose approaches to an arched form ; yet 
they have thick lips, and hair curly, but less woolly than 
the negro. Their colour is a blackish grey ; and they are 
generally well mado and of rounded limb. The females 
are among the handsomest of the black race of Africa. In 
the useful arts of life, the Caffres are far above their Hot- 
tentot neighbours. They extend from Natal, tn the southern 
coast of Africa, into the interior, probably as far as the tropic, 
hut it is not possible to fix their limits with any precision. 

The most widely-extended race in Africa is the Negro, 
which some writers denominate the Ethiopian. The term 
Ethiopian is indeed often used, but, as it appears to us, 
rather vaguely, to include all the black-coloured races of 
Africa. We here understand by it Xmly the true negro races, 
which, whatever resemblance they may hear to the other 
dark races of Africa, still differ from them considerably in 
physical character and geographical distribution. Varieties 
of language, shades of complexion, or other differences cer- 
tainly subsist among them, (and they are by no means in- 
considerable;) but we must still recognize the whole Ethiopian 
race as forming a distinct and widely spread family. Begin- 
ning on the w est coast with the Senegal River, which is the 
southern limit of the arid deserts and the commencement 
of the fertile regions, w T e find a race essentially different 
from those of Northern Africa. In the woolly hair, black 
skin, the profile of the face and forehead, the oblique inser- 
tion of the incisive teeth, the form of the pelvis, and the 
logs, wo see the undoubted characteristic of a race peculiar 
to the African continent. But it is still difficult to say 
what parts of Africa must be considered as their proper 
country, as war and the slave trade have often transplanted 
the negro from his localities in Africa, just as they have 
given him a now home in Europe and America, and 
made his form and charucter familiar to our every-day ex- 
perience. We may safely assume, that the negro is on his 
native soil in all the regions that extend from the Senegal 
southwards, along the gulf of Guinea, and south' of the 
equator as far as the sixteenth degree of latitude. On the 
eastern side the negro race hardly extends south of the tropic, 
for they must not be confounded with the Caffres w'ho dw ell 
from Natal northward. The natives whom Mr. Salt saw 
as far north as Sofala bay near lut. 20°, lie conceived to he 
nearly allied to the Caffres, whom he also considers to be a 
race ‘ perfectly distinct from either that of the Hottentot or of 
the negro.' We rn ay, therefore, consider the Calfres.as stretch- 
ing nearly as tar north as the Zambezi river, where the 
negroes commence. A*lt is quite impossible to fix the limit 
between the Caffres and negroes in the interior. The 
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latter may, perhaps, bo considered the aboriginal inhabit^ 
ants of the MolE&mmiG^''aoast t from that coast westwards 
into the interior x thi MEaehotta, whom Salt saw at Mozam- 
bique, ore desctilteito him a?i the most genuine thi(?k-lipped 
negroes tha&he li&I ever seen ; and the expeditions into 
tBe intei^ Inftirm us that the people are negroes, though 
some of them are described as* of a superior appearance and 
ehataoter to those on the coast. This may be attributed to 
the want of communication with the white man of Europe, 
forho, wherever he has beqn allowed freely to settle himself, 
has, for the most part, destroyed or demoralized the people 
among wham he has come. We cannot at present state 
how far north cm this coast the negro tribes extend, but eer- 
taiidy not l^yond Cape Guardafui. The Somaulis of Adel 
are not negroes. 

Wc know very little of the interior of Africa, south of the 
points to which Brown, and Denham, and Clapper ton ad- 
vanCed ; but. we may reasonably conjecture these unknown 
regions tu be occupied bv black tribes, which indeed is proved 
to t)e true, fbr a considerable distance at least, by the negro 
slaves whom the traders bring to Dai- Fur. The cultivable 
countries which commence south of the Sahara, and are 
watered by the Joliba and the various tributaries of Lake 
Tchad, are the region of the negroes, and known among the 
Arabs by the general name of Sudan or the country of the 
blacks. But we caniiOt say how far eastward the proper 
negro extends. The natives of Dar-Fflr (whose capital 
Cobbe is in 14°11' N. lat., 28° 8' E. Ion.) are described by 
Brown as having hair generally short and woolly, and a 
complexion tor the most part, perfectly black ; yet he says 
they differ in their persons from the negroes of Guinea, and 
from the black ami genuine negro slaves introduced among 
them by traders from the south and west. The negro 
races of the Nuba have, however, spread as far north and 
east as Sonnaar, where a negro dynasty of the Fungi (con- 
querors) established itself in 1504, »nd has mingled itself 
with Arab blood, and adopted a Mohammedan creed. The 
Shangalla, who also belong to the Nuba, have spread east- 
ward as far as the Tacazze and March, and to the coast of 
the Red Sea. It is, however, not improbable that there 
were negro tribes on the upper waters of the Nile during 
the period of life Pharaohs. The negro is easily recognized 
in the procession in the tombs of the kings at Thebes. (See 
BeUorti s plates, and Burton's Excerpia.) 

The desert of tho Sahara, and the southern limits that 
border on Sudan, swarm with innumerable tribes, of whom 
the greatest number are included under the general name 
of Moors. They are a mixed race, and live a wandering 
life ; they are not Arabs, but they have adopted the religion 
of Mohammed. They are found spread toward the regions 
of Fez and Morocco, towards the arid Atlantic coasts that 
hound the western Sahara, and their dominion is fixed on 
the stream of the Mid- Senegal and Mid- Joliba ; they form 
in fact, a narrow belt or slip stretching from the Atlantic 
along the southern limits of the Sahara into the interior, 
probably as far as the Bahr el Abiad. The Tibboos are a 
wandering tribe, who conduct caravans from Fezzun to 
Bornou, and are considered by some to speak a kind of Ber- 
ber dialect. But the most numerous and widely- spread 
race of the deserts are the Tu a ricks, who possess the chief 
trading ports from Ghadamis eastward, through Fezzan, 
Attgila, and Biwah. They are said to speak a Berber lan- 
guage, and to he mixed on the north with Arabs, on the east 
with Tibboos, arid on the west with Berbers. 

The mountain regions of the Atlas, which by their position 
and character hardly belong to the continent of Africa, as 
well as the whole shores of the Mediterranean from the straits 
of Gibraltar to the Cyrenaic regions, have been subject to 
the invasion of conquerors ever since the earliest periods of 
history. The Phoenician, Greek, and Roman, Vandals 
and Goths, and Arabs from Asia, have at different periods 
possessed portions of these regions, and mixed their blood 
with that of previous races. The Arab invasion lias pro- 
duced the most permanent effects, and that nation now 
occupies the most fertile parts of the Atlas region and 
the towns on the coast, and are generally known to us by 
the incorrect appellation of’ Moors ; the subsequent conqUfcests 
of the Turks (also an Asiatic race) have done little more than 
establish a despotic power on a few isolated spots, under a 
military chief. But it seems not unlikely that, after all these 
violent revotuttoris, the Berbers and Shelluhs of the Atlas 
mountains arc the descendants of the primitive inhabitants, 
and XPM ihey retain their original language in all its 


substantial parte. I % has been well remarked by Ritter, 
that as the Atlas regions differ in character from the rest of 
Africa, so its primitive inhabitants have a different character 
also; and, however, , their langit&go or usages may have 
changed during the lapse o|,|aany centuries, wc can hardly 
doubt about assigning them to the Wide-spread Arabic 
family, which there is good reason for considering indige- 
nous in northern and north-eastern Africa as well os in 
the great Arabian Peninsula. The wi$e diffusion of this 
race, across the continent as far as the' waters of the Nile 
and the Gulf of Aden, according to some opinions, will be 
examined more particularly under the head of Bantus#, a 
term applied, we believe, With ho great ffrMHkm, by many 
writers on African ethnography. We rescue ^to tie par- 
ticular descriptions of each subdivision of Africa, a snort 
notice of the political revolutions that haVfe affected the 
physical and moral character of its present inhabitants, or 
we shall refer for such information to the best authorities. 
We need only remark, in order to complete this general 
sketch of man in Africa, that the ruling race of Amhara, 
and Tigre, who are included under the name of Abyssinian s, 
must either belong to Arabic stock, or, if they be considered 
as a separate, they are still a nearly related family. But at 
present we cannot attempt to classify the various peoples 
who occupy the widely spread Abyssinian provinces ; it is 
probable that they contain many varieties of the human 
species, the remnants of nations become extinct, ortho result 
of the intermixture of different races. Tho Gulla, whose in- 
vasions of Abyssinia from the south may be compared with 
the movements of tho Nomadic tribes of Asia, have not yet 
been identified with any other nation, and must for the 
present be considered as a separate family. The Arab race 
which sometimes has mingled with negro and other races, 
now occupies a large part of the countries north of Abyssinia 
as far as the Mediterranean ; but the population of the Nile 
basin is of a very motley character, 1 he Copts, or descend- 
ants of the Egyptians, are reduced to a small number; and 
of all the conquerors or settlers in Egypt, none have 
stamped their physical and moral character so strongly on 
the country as the followers of the Prophet. The Arabs 
have carried their faith as far as Dar-Fdr, and even to the 
ba nks of the Tchad ; and the Fellatah empire acknowledges 
the precepts of the Moslem faith. Even in Comassie, tho 
capital of Ash an tee, Arabic is taught. The Mohammedan 
religion has spread over at least one ‘third of tho continent ; 
and some of its precepts and practices seem well adapted 
to win the favour of the indolent and pleasure-loving negro. 
When the Portuguese commenced their settlements at 
Mozambique, they found the Arabs in quiet, possession of 
tho coast, and though they succeeded in killing them ally 
and getting possession of the navigation of the Zambezi 
river, yet as somo of the sovereigns of the interior had at 
that time adopted Mohammedanism, it is not unlikely that 
this form of religion exists in these parts of Africa still un- 
known to us. 

The only African countries where Christianity is now 
established, excepting the few European settlements, are 
Egy pt and Abyssinia. In Egypt it is confined to the Copts, 
and in Abyssinia both its doctrines and precepts are as ill 
understood as they are obeyed. 

The Arabic is the only character that is now used in 
Africa by those who wish to read and write, except those 
employed by the people of Tigre and Amhara. Its use is, 
however, limited to very few in Sudan, where it is only 
great doctors who can read and write. 

The Jews, a nation now dispersed over almost every part 
of the world, are found also in the Samen of Abyssinia, in 
Egypt, and indeed scattered as far west, as the kingdom of 
Morocco. They do not seem to have established them- 
selves south of the Sahara. 

The great island of Madagascar, yet so little known, m 
occupied on the west side by negroes, who have at various 
times furnished large supplies of slaves to the. Cope of 
Good Hope and the Mauritius. Whether the negro is 
aboriginal in this island, we do not know. Madagascar at 
present is to a great extent occupied by a race of Malay 
stock, whose arrival in the island is not recorded by any 
historical document. Borne Caffirea are found on the south 
coast. Many Arabs also are found in Madagascar, parti- 
cularly the northern part, of the period of whose arrival 
there we are entirely ignorant. 

VI. ANIMALS OF AFRICA. In the animal king- 
dom, at least, Africa is as rich in the number of its peculiar 
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species, (if they are not ao remarkable forthe singularity and 
anomalous forma which they exhibit,) as any other quarter 
of the globe. The peculiar difficulties which have at all 
times opposed the progress of Europeag diseoveiy in this 
part of the world, nave hitherto prevented us from ac- 
quiring so satisfactory a knowledge of its apology as could 
be wished ; bat enough is already known to enable us to 
form a general idea of its productions, and to infer, with 
a tolerable degree of accuracy, their most prominent fea- 
tures and characters. 

Of three hundred different species of mammals which are 
known to be inhabitants of Africa, upwards of two hundred 
and fifty are peculiar to that continent and the neighbouring 
island of Madagascar ; and of these a vast majority arc to 
be found only to the south of the great desert. The fol- 
lowing table exhibits the relative numbers of the species of 
African mammals belonging to each of the orders of the 
Cuvierian system, compared with the whole number of spe- 
cies belonging to the particular order, and it distinguishes 
those which are peculiar to Africa from those which arc 
common to it and other continents. 
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73 

CA 

10 
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76 

10 

8 
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An inspection of tins table will at once show the relative 
number of species in each order, as well those which are 
proper to Africa alone, as those which are common to that 
and the adjoining continents of Europe and Asia. It will 
1 m* remarked among other things, that Africa is richest in 
the number of its pachydermatous and ruminating animals, 
and most deficient in the number of its rodentia and edon- 
tata, compared with the whole number of known species 
belonging to each of these several orders ; though it must, 
be observed in regard to the rodentia in particular, that we 
have at present but; a very imperfect knowledge of the Afri- 
can. species, as well from their diminutive size and timid 
character which cause them to be less frequently met with 
than larger and bolder animals, as from the danger and dif- 
ficulty which have nearly always attended scientific researches 
of all descriptions among the Arab and Negro nations. 
This remark with respect to the great abundance of pachy- 
dermatous and ruminating animals in Africa will not bo 
considered devoid of importance, if we reflect that it is prin- 
cipally from these two orders of mammals that the animal 
food, not only of man, but likewise of the lower tribes of 
carnivorous animals, is derived. We proceed to give a 
brief sketch of the most remarkable species of African 
animals. 

The quadrupeds of burden are highly valuable. The 
Arabian camel ( Camelm dromedariw) is now spread over 
all the northern and central parts of the continent, aud is 
indispensably requisite in crossing the long arid deserts 
which cover so great a portion of its surface north of the 
equator. Some writers suppose that the camel was not in- 
digenous in Africa, but we have no historical account of its 
introduction into this continent. It is mentioned in the book 
of Genesis, us being used by the merchants who traded to 
Egypt, and of course must, have been well known at that 
period on the banks of the Nile. The head of the camel is 
found on obelisks and other ancient Egyptian monuments 
from the city of Alexandria as far south as 1 8° 25' of N. lati- 
tude. Camels' heads are cut on the plinth of We of fW 
two granite lions which fy>rd Prudhoe brought from J0bel 
Barkal in Dougola, in 1832. As to the horse, it is spoken 
of in the Bible, aud is represented on some of the oldest 
specimens of Egyptian sculpture ; but we cannot, assert 
that it is indigenous in Africa, nor on the other hand can 
we mention any period at which it was introduced. Leo 
Africauus relates that there are wild horses to be met with 
in Africa, but this repeat has not been confirmed % any 


modem trnveller T &d there is strong 
truth. However this may be, it is certain that the ssfland 
climate of Africa are peculiarly adapted to immtrn the 
physical arid mental qUAHttesof these quadmpeds. The 
horses and asses of Barkary, those of the Bedoweens W 
of Egypt, yield in no respect to the finest Arabs either in 
beauty of form or spirit The first of these races was in- 
troduced into Spain during the ascxmdaii^rif ttye Moorish 
power in that country, anil from it the nbbfc Spanish breed 
of modem times is descended. * . ' ' 

Of horned cattle there are a great many different . vaiidtjea 
in Africa. The most remarkable are the SaUga of G idUi 
oxen of Abyssinia, with immense horns nearly finir feet hi 
length, and a kindred race in Boraou, the horns of which 
measure upwards of two feet in circumference at the ha#e, 
and yet scarcely weigh two pounds a-pioce. Of sheep, 
the most remarkable varieties are the. Wood-tailed kind, 
whose tails grow so fat and heavy that, according to ShaWV 
report, they" arc frequently obliged to be supported On 
little wheel carriages, as Herodotus says of the Arabian 
sheep. This variety is common in Barbary, at the Capo of 
Good Hope, and in other parts of Africa. The edimain, a 
very tali variety, with long legs, small tails, and drooping 
ears, is common in Egypt, Bennaar, and Nubia. Both 
these breeds are covered with short coarse hair instead Of 
wool, and their flesh is very inferior in quality to our Euro- 
pean mutton. Goats are in many parts of Africa more com- 
mon thnn sheep, as they subsist better on the dry aromatic 
herbs of the desert, yield a more abundant supply of milk, 
and are generally preleired for the table. Of these also there 
arc many different varieties ; among others, a dwarf species, 
with short smooth hair and very small horns, which has 
been introduced into South America, where it has multi- 
plied prodigiously. ; ’ 

The domestic cat is very rare in Africa, but dogs are nu- 
merous, and of many different varieties. Among the 
Mohammedans, it is well known that these animals are con- 
sidered unclean ; but though they refrain from keeping 
them in their houses, all the large towns of Egypt and Bar- 
bary maintain public troops of dogs, which perform the 
offices of common scavengers, establish them|plvcs in parti- 
cular quarters of the city, maintain a kind of government, 
among themselves, and are extremely watchful to prevent 
strangers from intruding into their particular districts. It 
is no uncommon thing for the wealthy Mussulmans to leave 
considerable legacies for the support of these aniguils ; and 
it is very remarkable, that notwithstanding the great heat of 
the climate, aud the constant scarcity of water, an instance 
of canine madness is never known to occur in Africa. 

Domestic poultry are common enough in every part of 
Africa, though they also are of foreign introduction. Every 
one has heard of the artificial mode of hatching chickens 
which has been so long practised by the Egyptians, and of 
which an exhibition on an extensive scale was some years 
since afforded to the inhabitants and visiters of tins metro- 
polis. Turkeys have, of late years, been introduced about 
the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, but they have not yet 
become numerous, and, perhaps, the country is not well 
adapted to their habits. It does not. appear that the Guinea 
hen, though indigenous to Africa, is at present domesticated 
among the inhabitants ; in Dar-Fur, the Guinea fowl is in- 
digenous. Geese and ducks are not extensively distributed, 
and even where they are found, are reared in small num- 
bers, and held in very slight estimation. Probably, the 
extreme dryness of the climate may have a considerable 
influence in depreciating the utility of these birds. 

Among the wild animals of Africa the first and most re- 
markable is the chimpanzee or pongo, the mm a troglodytes* 
of naturalists. This extraordinary animal, of which thdre is 
good reason to believe that more than one variety exist* in 
Africa, approaches much nearer to the human form than the 
orang outang, or wild man of Borneo Sumatra, and the Other 
large islands of the Indian Archipelago. Its urms ate not so 
disproportionately long as in that qpimal ; its Heek is not so 
short and deformed, nor are its shoulders ^ high ; and it 
has altogether a much greater facility of standing and walk- 
ing upright, and of using the anterior extremities as hands, 
properly speaking. Its organization, however, determines 
its general habit of walking oh all lours; and the hinder 
extremities are, as in all the order, marked by a thumb- -a 
finger opposed to the other fingers. The nduit chimpanzee 
has never been brought into Europe. Of the inferior tribes 
of quadnunanous animals, the greater number of the eyno- 
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c^hali, or baboons, are .found ojctfy amfeg the rooks and 
mountains of Africa^ s Many of tbeflfe, such as the mandril 
(Cynocephalus m<pmdn) and thetartarin (Cyno. hamadryas\ 
attain a very considerable stature* and, from their great 
strength anfepalicionS disposition, are much dreaded by the 
negroes. The monkeys, properly so called, ( Cercopilkea ,) are 
likewise an African genus. These playful and harmless little 
animals, of^vvhieh there are a great many different varieties, 
many of them marked with the most brilliant and varied 
'-dolours, swarm over the whole continent, living in large troops 
and enlivening the woods with their gambols and chattering. 
All the various and beautiful species of lemurs also, the 
tardier and slot lemurs (nycticebi) alone excepted, belong 
either to the continent of Africa or to the neighbouring 
island of Madagascar. In the latter country* so completely 
inshlated from the rest of the world, and of which the na- 
tural productions are, for the most part, singular and anoma- 
lous, the different species and varieties of lemurs are ex- 
tremely numerous, und even entirely replace the apes, 
baboons, and monkeys of the adjacent continent, none of 
which, as far as we ate at present aware, have ever been 
found in this island. 

The cheiroptera, bats, or winged mammals of Africa, are 
not so well known as some of the other tribes, though it is 
probable, from the physical nature of the country and cli- 
mate, that they are quite as various and abundant here as in 
Asia and A merica. Of those which we do know, the most 
remarkable is the common roussette (Pterojnis vulgaris ) t 
which inhabits Madagascar and the Isle of France, grows to 
the size of a small fowl, feeds on fruits, and is eaten by the 
inhabitants, who compare its llesh to that of the pheasant and 
partridge. 

Carnivorous and ferocious animals are extremely nume- 
rous in all parts of Africa. The lion, the panther, and the 
leopard, lurk in the vicinity of the rivers and fountains to 
surprise the different species of gazelles and antelopes, but, 
unless pressed by hunger, rarely attack the inhabitants ; 
though it is said that the lion will often pursue the Hot- 
tentot in preference to all other prey, in some parts, 
however, these animals are so numerous, that the natives 
will not venture to travel through the woods unless in large 
parties and well armed. Major Laing informs us, in his 
journey to the Soolima countries, that he passed through a 
country which had formerly been well inhabit ed, but in which, 
at the period of his visit, there was not a single village to be 
met with for a space of twenty-five miles along his path, the 
former populousness of the country being alone indicated 
by the sites and ruins of several large towns : the inhabi- 
tants of those had been forced to remove to other provinces 
on account of the great numbers and constant attacks of the 
leopards and panthers. The whole genus of hymn as are, 
properly speaking, African animals. The common hyoma, 
indeed, ( Hyatna vulgaris ,) is likewise found in India ; but 
the other two known species {Hyccna crocuta et villosa) are 
found only in the peninsula of Africa. Besides these, 
there is another animal described by Mr. Burchell, in his 
Travels in Southern Africa , which is intermediate in its 
habits and organization between the hymn a and the dog, 
and which has been associated with both these genera 
under the names of hyama venatica and cams picta. All 
these different species of hyama live entirely upon offal 
and carrion, and are of singular importance in the economy 
of nature, by preventing the accumulation of putrescent 
matter, and devouring dead carcasses and other garbage, 
which, under the inmience of a tropical sun, would soon 
corrupt and produce the most noxious and unwholesome 
vapours. Like feline animals, the hyaenas are nocturnal, 
and nightly visit the towns and villages, where they 
prowl through the streets till morning, eating the garbage 
and off-castings of the shambles, and devouring any tame 
animal which the inhabitants may have neglected to secure. 
The true civet ( Viverra civetta) is found in a state of nature 
in most parts of Africa. Great numbers of these animals 
are kept by the natives for the sake of their perfume. 
Nearly allied to the civets are the animals which naturalists 
call ichneumons ( Herpesies), of which Africa con tain j^four 
or fiye distinct species, and which wage incessant war 
against the numerous serpents and other reptiles which 
infest every part of the country. As far as our present 
information extends, there are no bears in Africa. The 
older African travellers, indeed, often mention having 
hud their dromedaries and mules bitten by bears during 
their night encampments, but their relations are always 


to be tiMerstood of the hymna, whicji is usually called a 
hear in the north of Africa, as he is called a wolf in the 
south. * 

Of the Rodent mammals (Rodeniia) of Africa, it has been 
already observed that we have no very extensive knowledge, 
pro or three varieties of hares, differing little from our 
common European species, are found throughout, every 
part of 'the continent ; and the common rafcbit, which is 
now so abundant in all the temperate countries of Europe; 
is said to have been originally introduced from Barbnry. 
•Eight or ton distinct species of jerboas {Dipu^y Inhabit the 
desert, whore they burrow among the loose sand, and feed 
upon different bulbous roots, which in certuitifjtu ations are 
very abundant. Beautifully-variegated sqiij^&ls inhabit 
the woods, and rats and mice, of many different species, are 
as numerous as in other countries. Among the latter, one 
species in particular, the Barbary mouse (Mu# Barbaras), 
is remarkable for the beauty of its colours, being marked 
on the back with ten longitudinal white lines ; and another 
( Arvicola pumilio ), having four black stripes along the 
back, is thought to be the smallest, of all quadrupeds, 
weighing, according to Professor Sparrman, not more than 
four scruples. 

Though South America is the chief residence of Edenta- 
lous mammals, two species are nevertheless found in Africa. 
These are the aardvark ( Qrycteropus Caperms) and the 
long-tailed manis {Mams Afrtcana). Both feed upon ants, 
and burrow beneath the surface of the earth ; the latter is 
totally deprived of teeth, but its body is defended in every 
part by a thick covering of hard, trenchant scales, which 
protect it, like a coat of mail, from the assaults of its ene- 
mies. It has likewise the faculty of rolling itself up into 
a round ball like a hedgehog ; and in this position it is safe 
even from the teeth and claws of the lion and panther. 

The elephant necessarily occupies the first rank among 
the wild hoofed q uadrupeds of Africa, The African elephant, 
though long confounded with the Asiatic, is now well 
known to be a distinct species ; its forehead is more con- 
vex, its ears larger, the markings of its molar teeth are of 
a different form, and it has only lour hoofs on the fore feet 
and three on the hind, whilst, the Indian species has live 
before and four behind. In magnitude, intelligence, and 
docility, however, it does not yield to its Asiatic congener ; 
and if we were to credit the exaggerated statements of 
travellers, it would even appear that the African elephant 
occasionally attains the height of seventeen or eighteen 
feet. However this may be, it is at least certain that the 
tusks of ivory imported from the coast of Guinea are consi- 
derably larger than those which are obtained from India — 
often weighing from one hundred and fifty to one hundred 
and eighty pounds, whilst the latter rarely exceed one hun- 
dred or one hundred and twenty pounds. These animals 
inhabit all the woody parts of Africa south of the Sahara, 
and are found in Dar-Fur : they live in immense herds of 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred individuals ; 
and are said to be so numerous throughout the whole 
extent of middle and southern Africa, that wo could 
scarcely credit the reports of travellers, were they not con- 
firmed by the immense quantities of ivory annually im- 
ported into Europe from the "western coast of Africa alone. 
A considerable quantity of this ivory is said to be found in 
the woods, being either broken by the animals in their 
combats with one another, or in their attempts to uproot 
different kinds .of trees for the purpose of feeding upon 
their roots and tranches : but much the greater part or it 
is the produce hf , the chase, whole tribes often devoting 
themselves to this employment Various modes of captur- 
ing this huge animal are resorted to by different tribes. 
Major Laing informs us that the inhabitants of Soolimana 
attack him in the open field, and kill him with a spear 
having an iron head, formed like an equilateral triangle, and 
fired from a long Danish gun. The colonists of the Cape of 
Good Hope attack this animal, as well as the rhinoceros 
and hippopotamus, with simple fire-arms, only mixing a 
little tin with the lead, for the purpose of hardening tlieir 
balls, and preventing them from -flattening against the 
tough hides of these beasts; and it is no uncommon thing 
for the expert and experienced hunters to bring down their 
game at a single shot. Among the Shan galla, Bruce 
informs us that the elephant is attacked by two men 
mounted on the same horse, who ride round the beast till 
the hindmost hunter gets an opportunity of suddenly and 
secretly dropping down behind him, when, with a single 
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stroke of a fiho.ro double-edged sabre, he severs the tendon I ostrich enabling ^to take notice of the most distant ap- 
Achillos immediately above the heel; and by this means pcarance of danger, and Ihe well-ki^n cmttage :$&: tb* wild 
so completely disables him, that the hunters can afterwards ass compelling beasts w' prey respect thebr ^^latters* 
despatch him at their leisure. During these hunting It is to be lamented 

expeditions, which often last three or four months, the been made to domesticate theee bteautifUl animals. * 
hunters live entirely upon the flesh of the slain elephants, Among ruminating animats, Africa is chiefly remark- 
and frequently collect as much ivory as enables them to able for the immense numbers of different species of 
live in whstt they consider affluent circumstances for two antelopes which it contains ; no fewbr thgn sixty species, 
or three years afterwards. The African elephant is not now, out of eighty which have been enhflierafced in this ex- 
as for as we know, employed in the service of man ; though tensive genus, being proper to that continent. This is a 
the Ptultemies undoubtedly obtained elephants of war from very peculiar feature in the zoological character of Africa, 
Ethiopia. In the sixth century, Cosmas says that the '"especially when we consider that there hav^ been only 
Ethiopians could no longer train them for war J_see Adule], two species of deer (one of which is our <s)mttion fallow 
Of the rhinoceros, one species at least, and probably more, deer, which has been ascertained to be indigenous to North 
inhabits the middle and southern parts of Africa, frequenting Africa) hitherto discovered throughout the whole extent 
the same localities as the elephant, and hunted as ardently of the continent. Asia, on the contrary, whilst it abounds 
by the people, though his hide and limns are the only part in many different species of deer, contains, comparatively^ 
of him that can be turned to account. Of this shields are very few antelopes, being thus completely opposed, in an 
made ; *i some parts, and in others traces and harness ; for important zoological feature, to the neighbouring continent, 
all of which purposes its great thickness and durability For a more detailed account of the habits and external cha- 
render it extremely appropriate. The African rhinoceros, racters of these animals, see Antelope. Of other wild 
like that of Sumatra, has two horns, but it is distinguished ruminating animals indigenous to Africa, the most; rc- 
trom the latter species by having no front or incisor teeth, markable is the giraffe or camelopard, which is found from 
The horns, as in the East, are highly esteemed for their sup- the banks of the Gariep. to the southern borders of the 
posed medicinal virtues. Great Desert. Two or three wild species of buffalo also in- 

The hippopotamus is found in the large rivers and habit the woods and marshy grounds of the interior, but We 
lakes of Africa south of the Great Desert; and from being know little of their forms or habits. The bos caffer, or Wild 
less hunted and more difficult to come at than either the buffalo of the Cape, has the base of the horns extending all 
elephant or rhinoceros, is in many parts extremely com- over the top of the head and forehead, in the manner of a 
mon. This animal appears to have kept possession of the helmet; he is a savage, dangerous animal, and much 
fresh-water lakes and rivers of Africa, and to have inha- dreaded by travellers. 

bited the very same localities which he now occupies from Among the cetaceous mammals which inhabit the seas 
the earliest ages. The Greek and Roman writers ire- and coasts of Africa, we need only mention the lamantin, 
quently mention him as an inhabitant of the Nile: and {numatus Smegaleti?is f )v»'hkh. frequents the mouths of the 
II anno, the Carthaginian Admiral, in his voyage along the great rivers on the Atlantic and Indian Ocean, and feeds 
western coast of Africa, informs us that he came to a large upon the aquatic plants that it can reach along the shores, 
river — which, it is supposed, must have been either the It was this animal which, from the pectoral situation of its 
Senegal or the Gambia, or the Rio Grande — in Which mammae, and from the habit of raising itself half out of 
the hippopotami were very numerous. At the present day t he water, especially when in the act of suckling its young, 
the hippopotamus is never seen below the second, and per- j gave origin to the fable of the mermaid, by which name 
haps not below the third cataract of the Nile; but on the it. is often mentioned by ancient African voyagers and tra- 
opposite coasts of the continent, in the Senegal, the Gain- vcllers. * 

bia, and the Niger, they are numerous, and extend south- Of the ornithology of Africa, we cannot undertake to give 
ward as far as the Cape. Within the boundaries of the more than aver) 1 general account. Indeed, from the pliy- 
latter colony, indeed, this animal is at the present day sical conformation of birds, they are not, so confined and 
rarely met with ; but it was formerly as abundant as in limited in their geographical distribution as quadrupeds ; 
other parts of Africa, and still exists on the northern and and, consequently, the ornithology of particular countries 
eastern frontiers. is never so peculiar nor exclusive as its mammalogy. Birds, 

The engallo or wild hoar of Africa ( Phascocharros ) is a possessing powers of locomotion which quadrupeds want, 
very different species from that of Europe, though the often migrate to the most distant climates. Thus many of 
latter is likewise said to he found in Egypt and Barbary, our European species, such us the common quail, tlio lund- 
as it certainly is in India and other parts of the East. The rail, the cuckoo, and the different varieties of swallows 
engallo is, perhaps, the most hideous of all mammals in which spend the summer and autumn in northern climates, 
appearance. It resembles the elephant in the form and migrate for the winter season to Africa ; and others of our 
structure of its molar teeth. Of these there are never more common species are found distributed over the whole eastern 
than two in each jaw; they are not renewed as in ordi- hemisphere without presenting any sensible difference, 
nary quadrupeds by the new one growing under the old, even in the colour of a feather, in the most remote localities, 
and gradually pushing it out of the socket; but the young The ostrich has already been incidentally mentioned as an 
tooth is formed in this case behind the old one, and gra- inhabitant of Africa.. At the present’ aay, indeed, it would 
dually advances forward and assumes its situation, as the appear to be exclusively confined to that continent, though 
latter is worn down by constant’' use. in the age of Aristotle and Xenophon it was found in the 

The zebra, the dow, and the (juagga (Equits Zebra, du- deserts of Syria and Mesopotamia. Captain Lyon informed 
plivirgatus, and quaccha ) are found in most, parts of us that the best ostrich feathers imported from Barbary 
southern and central Africa which are known. These are not procured from the wild birds of the desert, but 
beautiful animals, equally remarkable for the symmetry from semi-domesticated individuals which the Arabs take 
of their forms, the rapidity of their course, and the bril- young and breed up in stables, where?" they are well sup- 
liancy and wonderful regularity of their colours and plied with soft bedding to prevent them from wearing or 
markings, associate in large herds upon the open plains injuring the feathers. Similar to the ostrich in many of 
and gentle declivities, and are the frequent prey of the lion, their habits, and even somewhat in appearance, arc the 
which is said to prefer their flesh to the dry and tough bustards, many different species of which inhabit the Kat- 
venison of the various species of gazelles and antelopes roos rfhd arid plains of Africa. Of gallinaceous fowls, 
that inhabit the same localities. It has been repeatedly adapted to the poultry-yard, Africa possesses but a single 
remarked by African travellers, that theao animals and the genus, the Guinea-hens, ( rnimida , ) which, however* are 
ostriches seem to have a natural predilection for each found in no other part of the world. These birds, of which 
other s society, and that the flocks and herds of these verv there are three or four distinct species, go in large flocks of 
different species are constantly found intermixed, though 400 or 500, and are most frequently found among under- 
they refuse to associate with other animals. It is not a wood jn the vicinity of ponds and rivers. There are, besides, 
little remarkable, that the same was observed by Xono* many species of partridges and grouse in different parts of 
plion, during the expedition of tho ten thousand Greeks* Africa; but as these are not fitted for domestic purposes, 
with respect to the ostrich andquagga or wild ass, on the and have otherwise nothing remarkable in their habits or 
plains of Syria and Mesopotamia. The fact may probably economy, it will be sufficient at present to indicate them 
bo accounted for by the mutual security which each feels in thus generally. Wild fowl of various species are also abim- 
the other's company, the long and flexible neck of the dant on the lakes and livers, as are likewise various species 
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of owls, falcons, and vultures, the latter^f which, like the 
hyamas among the quadrupeds, are highly useful in con- 
suming the offal and carrion which might otherwise taint 
the air and produce disease. The exquisite sense of smell 
possessed by these birds is truly surprising. One of the 
most remarkable and useful birds of prey peculiar to 
Africa is the secretary (serpentarius), which may be not 
improperly described as an eagle mounted on the long 
naked legs of a crane. This bird preys exclusively upon 
serpents, which it pursues on foot, and destroys in amazing 
numbers. 

Among the smaller birds of Africa are many species re- 
markable for the gaudiness and brilliancy of their plumage, 
or the singularity of their manners and Wp^pomy. Of the 
former kind may be mentioned the innuwferable varieties 
of parrots and parroquets, which, from the size of a sparrow 
upwards to that of a raven, sw-arm in all the forests, and 
make the woods resound with their hoarse unmusical 
screams. Of the latter kind, it will he sufficient to mention 
the honey cuckoo ( cucnlus indicator , Lin.) and the little bird 
called the republican (loria socia, Lath). 

Lizards, serpents, and other reptiles abound in every part 
of Africa. The crocodile inhabits all the large rivers of the 
tropical ports, and is still abundant in the Nile below the 
first cataract; different species of chameleons may be seen 
on every hedge or shrub; and the enormous python, a ser- 
pent of thirty feet long, lurks in the fens and morasses. 
Among the venomous species, the dipsas, the asp, and the 
cerastes, or horned viper, are frequently mentioned by the 
ancient classical writers ; whilst the garter snake, the puff 
adder, and other species, are at present employ ed to poison 
their arrows by the Bosjesmatis, the only African tribe who 
use this deadly and cowardly weapon. 

Of the insect tribes, Africa also contains many thousand 
different kinds. The locust has been from time immemo- 
rial tlie proverbial scourge of the whole continent ; scorpions, 
scarcely less to be dreaded than the noxious serpents, are 
everywhere abundant; and the zebub or fly* one of the in- 
struments employed by the Almighty to punish the Egyptians 
of old, is still the plague of the low and cultivated districts. 
For a particular account of the ravages of this dreadful in- 
sect, the reader is referred to Bruce's Travel*, (4 to. edit.) 
vol. i. p. 388, and Appendix, p. 188, where there is also a 
good figure. 

VII. PLANTS OF AFRICA. The nature of African 
vegetation will be best understood by tracing geographically 
the changes it undergoes between a state but little different 
from that of the south of Europe, and the singular Flora 
of the Cape of Good Hope. To the traveller who passes 
fVora the south of Europe to Tangier, the appearance of the 
African coast presents nothing remarkably different, from 
what lie has left in Europe ; and along the whole of the 
most nort hern shores so groat a similarity continues to be 
preserved, that if it were not for a few striking objects, he 
might fancy himself still in Spain or in France. Groves of 
oranges and of olives ; wide plains covered with wheat and 
barley ; thick woods of evergreen oaks, cork trees, and sea 
pines (Pinus mariiima ) , intermixed with cypresses, myrtles, 
arbutus, and fragrant tree heaths (Erica nrborca), form the 
principal features of the landscape : while the plains are 
covered with the gum cistus, and the hills and rocks with 
odoriferous rock-roses, palmetto trees, and the wild caper. 
In January and the early months of the year, when the 
climate is like that of. the warm days of our spring, the plains 
are green with graft and embellished with innumerable 
little flowers of the nionocotyledonous class, and the gar- 
dens are gay with the blossoms of the almond, the apricot, 
and the peach. Even in the summer season, when all the 
more delicate plants have been dried up beneath a scorching 
sun, there is still the oleander, with its brilliant bunches 
of rosy Uowors, by which are traced from afar the courses 
of the rivers on the banks of which it loves to dwell, and 
^ those humid spots which, from accidental circumstances, 
Sbeing never dried up, are then a kind of vegetable oases. 
On this northern coast the date palm is first found ; but its 
frffjt does not arrive at perfection, and it is chiefly valued us 
of ornament to gardens and houses, 
principal objects of cultivation in tho Barb an/ States 
are a kind of wheat, ( Trilicum durum ,) the stems of which 
are solid, and the grain horny rather than farinaceous; 
barley which the Moors give their horses instead of oats, 
maize, caffre corn* (Holcus sorghum J rice, tobacco, olives, 
oranges, and figs of the most delicious quality; pomegra- 
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najtes, grapes, and jujubes, together with sweet melons and 
water melons. They also grow the white mulberry ffit silk- 
worms, a kind of indigo, (Fndigqfera glaucaj cotton, sugar* 
caffe, and most European esculent vegetables. It is in the 
mountainous country, south of the Barbary States, in the 
chain of Atlas, that grows that famous timber (Thuja arti - 
culata) called, from the substance it produces, the sanda* 
rach tree, which is almost imperishable, from which the 
ceilings of the mosquos are exclusively constructed, and which 
is supposed to have been tho shittim wood of Scripture, 
j As soon as the chain of Atlas is passed* the scene begins 
to change; the excessive dryness of the climate on the 
northein borders of the Great Desert is such, that few trees, 
except the date, can maintain an existence. It is, however, 
arid region, where rain seldom falls, where wheat 
refuses to grow, and even maize, barley, and caffre corn, 
afford the husbandman a miserable and uncertain crop- 
whore the blasts from the south are scarcely supportable 
by the native himself, that this invaluable gift of Providence 
finds its fitting station. It is here that the groves of date 
palms form a screen impervious to tho rays of the sun, and 
cherish beneath their shade, the orange, the lemon, the 
pomegranate, and the vine, the latter of which climbs to the 
summit of their trunks by means of its twisted tendrils. 
Although reared in constant shade, all these fruits acquire 
a more delicious flavour than in what would seem a more 
favourable climate. 

Egypt exhibits a scene intermediate, as it were, between 
the first and the last of these descriptions ; but also present- 
I ing more the appearance of a tropical country, European 
I plants begin to disappear ; in the districts still watered by 
I the Nile, we find all the richness of vegetation of the spring 
months of Barbary ; abundance of rice, barley, and wheat; 
rich fields of sugar-canes; olives, figs, vines, and plan- 
tains that have been introduced: while in the hotter or 


drier, or more southern, the date is the chief object of the 
scenery. Nothing but stunted and miserable looking 
bushes arc able in the open plains to contend with the accu- 
mulating sand for the possession of the soil. In the richer 
parts of the country we find the acacias which produce gum 
arabie, large tamarisk trees, called atlc, great quantities of 
the senna plant (Cassia obtmifolia and other species), inter- 
mixed. with various herbs belonging to tropical genera, all 
of which are eit her unknown or very rare in the more north- 
ern parts of Africa. Cotton, coffee, indigo, and tobacco are cul- 
tivated with the greatest success. At Thebes first begins to 
appear a third race of palms different from the date and the 
palmetto; viz., the furky- brand ied doom palm (Cucifera 
Thebuica) of tipper Egypt, which is most remarkable as 
being almost the only species in the whole palm tribe in 
which the stem is not perfectly simple and unbranched ; and 
in Abyssinia are first; found species of the giflger tribe (Sala* 
miner*) , in the form of cardamoms, which afterwards become 
a feature of African vegetation within the tropics. 

The deserts that occupy the interior of this continent, 
like inland oceans of sand, are scarcely inhabited by any 
plants except of the most stunted character; one of the 
most remarkable is a grass called kasheia ( Pennisetum di- 
cho 1 oniuM) , which wholly covers immense districts, and is 
said to cause intolerable annoyance to the traveller by its 
prickly involuerum ; another is tho agoul (Alhagi mauro - 
sum), which furnishes a grateful food for the camel. 

In the equinoctial parts of A frica all trees of European 
vegetation, and even the date tree itself, disappear ; where 
moisture exists in sufficient abundance to favour vegetation, 
the flora partakes in a certain degree, particularly on the 
east side, of the plants of India, but is to a much greater ex- 
tent composed of species peculiar to itself The landscape 
is characterized by masses of the unwieldy Baobab (Adan- 
sonia), the fruit of which affords the natives a grate till drink, 
huge cotton trees ( Bombax pentandriim), the trunks of 
which project at the base into great buttresses, shrubs of 
richest verdure, large gramineous plants with brandling 
stems, impenetrable thickets extending into the water, with 
thick groups of oil palms (Elois Gumeemts), sago palms 
(Sagus raphia), and others of tho same majestic tribe. In 
the thickets numbers of eombreta, of bindweeds, and of 
other climbers twine among the branches ortho trees, which 
they adorn with flowers of white, or scarlet, or orange. On 
the branches of tlio forest trees grow sparingly various 
genera of epiphytes ; the laburnum of the colonists 
{Cathartocarpus fistula) expands its branches of golden 
flowers, and replaces the senna of Alexandria ; in some 



|) laces the woods abound in pine-apples, which, although 
not natives of the continent, have established themselves as 
«ompletely as In their native stations in tropical America ; 
the plains are often covered with immense quantities of 
the papyrus plant, to the exclusion of all others ; and in 
the regions near the line a new feature is introduced by the 
chandelier tree (Pandanm candelabrum ), which rises singly 
in the plains, and divides its grotesque branches into 
repeated forks, the extremities of which are crowned with 
long, rigid, channelled leaves, like those of the pine-apple. 

With the general nature of the vegetation change also, 
the species that are cultivated for the food of man. In the 
tropical regions of Africa, no, waving fields of com reward 
the labours of the tMsbandman'; the vine is unknown, the figs 
are of other and of useless speciqs, and of all the ndf|||jtrii 
fVuits the omngo and the lime alone remain. In their stead 
the cassava (latrpp/ia manihot ), the yam (Dio&cored), the 
pigeon pea (Cytims raj an), and the ground-nut ( Arachis 
kypogtpa) are the farinaceous plants; the pap aw ( Carina 
papaya), the tamarind, arid the nitta or doura tree (Parkia 
jy Tirana), are the fruits in some places; the Senegal 
custard apple (A norm Smegalemis), the grey plum (Pari- 
narium ), and the Safti, in others; and the broad fruit 
of Polynesia is represented by a large tree called mu- 
sanga, the seeds of which are as agreeable as hazel - 
nuts. Besides these, we have in Sierra Leone and along 
the same coast, the remarkable cream fruit, which, al- 
though of a most poisonous family, yields a wholesome 
and pleasant saccharine juice; the water- vine (Tetracera 
pot at aria), the stems of which are a sort of vegetable foun- 
tain, discharging, when cut across, a cool, limpid, and 
refreshing fluid; the negro peach ( Sarcocrph alas African us ), 
a brown succulent fruit, said to taste like a strawberry ; the 
monkey apple (Animphyllm laurina ), the drupe of which 
is, in flavour and size, between a nectarine and a plum ; 
and various species of pigeon plums (C hrysobalanus ), toge- 
ther with the mummee apple (Marnmea Africana ), pis ba- 
rn ins (Carpodinus), and star-apples (Chrysophyllum obova- 
tum). 

As we approach the southern point of this continent, a new 
change passes over the face of nature tropical forms disap- 
pear as they have formerly appeared, and we lose the scenery 
of the cotton tree, the baobab, the palm, and the chandelier 
tree; not however to find their places occupied by the plants 
of Barbary and the north, but to contemplate an order of 
vegetable beings so different, that their very genera had 
been previously unseen : still the same wilderness of sand 
and drought occupies the centre of five country, but it is no 
longer covered with prickly grasses or waving thickets of 
papyrus. The karroos of the Cape Colony are the residence 
of fleshy, leafless, distorted, shapeless tribes of Stapelias, of 
Meaembryantliemiims, Euphorbias, Crassulas, Aloes, and 
other succulent plants, each holding to the soil by the weak 
support of a single, wiry root, and feeding rather upon the 
dews of heaven than the moisture of the soil, — a situation 
to which they are admirably adapted by the want or imper- 
fect state of their evaporating pores, so that whatever humi- 
dity they are able to collect is parted with as slowly as the 
limited supply is furnished to them. Among these grow 
stunted bushes of endless species of heath (Erica), and 
succulent geraniums ( Pelargonium ), strong-scented Buck u 
plants (Diosma), and a great variety of shrubby Compositor. 
The hills and rocks are scattered over with a remarkable tribe 
of plants called Cycadeao, intermediate, as it were, between 
ferns and palms; the plains are permanently clothed with 
patches of a rush-like plant called Restio; while the whole 
country, after the rains, teems with the fugitive but lovely 
blossoms of the Lria, the Gladiolus , the Dim, the Saty- 
rium, and the Oralis . Plants of the Protea tribe also, of 
which there are very many species, for the first time appear 
since the country of Abyssinia, and under the name of 
Witteboom ( Protea argentea) supply the inhabitants of Cape 
Tilton with fuel. 

At Cape Town itself has been introduced the American 
aloe, which, with its spiny rigid leaves of six feet in length, 
forms impenetrable hedges, more resembling chevaux-de- 
ftise than any living barrier ; and the oaks and stone-pines 
of Europe havir found a congenial climate. 

Buck are the more prominent features of the vegetation 
of Africa. Its islands partake more or less of the nature of 
the flora of the adjacent continent, modified chiefly on the 
west aide by the cooling breezes of the Atlantic, and on the 
♦ast by the wide expanse of the Indian and southern oceans . 


In these spots mhave usually a total absence of AfHfcim 
sterility, in consequence of their insular position 
their luxuriant vegetation > we may judge vibjt-that ' of 
Africa would be if either nature or the skill of man eoidd 
succeed in conducting rivers and streams where there are 
now only barrenness and drought/ 

VIII. The following view of the great divisions of Africa, 
according to our present incomplete knowledge* will show 
under what particular heads ftirthor information will be 
found. This division is one of convenience, and may be 
liable to objections, but it is impossible to attempt, in a 
limited space, any complete division of Africa. 

1 . The region .from the Orange river southwards* eom~ 
prehending tho^APE colony, its mountains, elevated 
plains, Europe# settlements, and native population ; and 
extending eastward to the Great Fish River. 

2. The eastern coast of Africa, from the Great Fish 
River to the neighbourhood of the Portuguese settlements, 
near Da Lagoa bay ; comprehending the sea-coast occupied 
by the Caffrbs, or Natal. In the interior the Caffre 
race is widely diffused in the high table- land, and has been 
found also, occasionally, on the coast as far as Quiloa. 

3. From D« Lagoa bay to Cape Guardafui, the northern 

part of which coast in very little known ; comprehending 
Sofa la, the settlements on the Zambezi river, Mozam- 
bique, and the native tribes of the coast and the interior, 
as far as they are known. From the neighbourhood of 
Cape Delgado north, we find the names of Zamgurbar. 
and A jan ; the last-named coast terminating af - the great* 
eastern cape. , ^ 

4. The Abyssinian countries, with which maybe grouped 
the almost unknown regions that border on them to the 
south ; with the Gal I a, the Soraaulis, Danakil, and other 
tribes, , as far nortli as Maeuali on the Red Sea [see 
A OKI.]. 

5. The country of the Bahr-el-Ajiiad, or grgpt western 
branch of the Nile, and the countries north 
comprehending the Nile Valley and .the eastern deserts, 
between the Nile and the Red Sea. Darfur mid Kor- 
dofan may be most conveniently arranged in this division. 
Darfur is connected by some geographers with eastern 
Soudan. Sennaar, Don go la, Nubia, and Egypt, belong 
to Ibis division. The term Nubia, since the conquests of 
Mohammed Ali, is sometimes used as a general name to 
comprehend all the countries south of the first Nile cata- 
racts, which are subject to the Pacha. The Bej as, 
Bi shark kn, Ababdks, and other tribes belong to this 
division. 

C. The region west of Egypt, known to the Arabs by the 
general name of Maghreb, or the West, and extending to 
the extremity of the Atlas chain, comprehends the great 
political divisions of Tripoli, including Barca, Tunis, 
Algiers, and Marocco, This extensive region is often 
included by Europeans in the general term of Barb ary. 

The chief Oases westward from Fezzan may be classed 
under this bead, and placed in the division of Belad- 
kl-Jkrid, or Land of Dates, according to some interpre- 
tations. 

7. The Sahara, or the great desert; with some of tlm 
oases. 

8. Soudan or Central Nigritia, comprehending the 
regions watered by the Quorra and its tributaries, and by 
the tributaries to the Lake Tchad. 

9. As a subdivision of No. 8, we may reckon the coast 
from the Senegal to the outlets and d#tu of the Quorra, in* 
eluding the countries watered by the Senegal, Gambia, Rio 
Grande, &c. &c., niul the coast of Guinea, w ith the states in 
the interior. A name is wanting for this division : wo 
shall use that of Western Nigriti a, under which the sub- 
divisions of this region, as far as they are known, will be 
given. The term of Senegambia was once in use, to signify 
the country from the Senegal to the neighbourhood of 
Sierra Leone. • 

10. The region from the Bight of Biafra to Cape Negro, 
which may be named Southern Nigritia, comprehending 
a long line of coast little known, and an interior still le|# 
explored. The names of Loango, Congo, ANGOLAtjlpi 
Bengukla, are the chief great divisions hitherto udopt^wy 
those who have described this region. 

These divisions of Nigritia, which are here adopted for 
the sake of convenience, are those of Balhi in his Abrege 
dc Geogrcq)hie, except that he makes a flush division of the 
Guinea coast* which comprehends the two great state of 
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Ashantee, Dahotney, &c., and calls it by the name of 
Maritime •Nigritia. 

The African islands* not immediately bordering on the 
coast, consist of the following chief groups, or single 
islands. 

North Atlantic Ocean. 

The M i ideiras — Archipelago of the Canaries— the ten 
Cape Verde Islands— Islands in the Bight of Biafra; Fer- 
nando Po,' Princes Island, St. Thomas, Anno Bom, &c. 
— The nine Azores, or Western Islands, are considered by 
some geographers as belonging to Africa. 

South Atlantic Ocean. f . 

St. Matthew— Ascension— St. Helena.— Tlie three small 
islands of Tristan d’ Acunha. 

Thr South Indian Ocean. 

Madagascar, which may be considered as the centre of 
an Archipelago of small islands, to which belong the Mau- 
ritius and Bourbon, the Comoro Islands in the Mozambique 
channel, the Sechelles, with the Amirantes ; and the islands 
on the coast of Zanguebar. 

The North Indian Ocean. 

The islands of Socotra, off Cape Guardafuj,. The islands 
of the Red Sea are generally small and inconsiderable, and 
partake of the character of the Arabian and African coasts, 
to which they maybe respectively assigned according to 
their degree of proximity. 

European Possessions in Africa. 

Portuguese. — The government of the Madeiras — of 
the Cape Verde Islands ; and the small posts of Caeheu 
on the San Domingo, Bissao, Zinglheor, Farim and 
Geba — of St. Thomas, and Prince's Island— the post of 
Whidah in Dahomey— the captaincy or government of 
Congo and Angola, consisting mainly of a few towns and 
posts — the Mozambique government, on the coasts of 
S of ala and Mozambique, extending from the bay of Da 
Lagoa tq Cape Delgado : it is divided into seven captain- 
cies, hut the real possessions of the Portuguese are now 
few and insecure ; the chief are, the little island of Mozam- 
bique, and the settlements of Quilimam;, Senna, Tctte, 
Monica, on the Zambezi river. Melinda, once a flourishing 
Portuguese settlement on the Zanguebar coast, is now 
deserted by that nation. 

English. — Bathurst, on a small isle at the outlet of the 
Gambia, and a few posts dependent upon it — the establish- 
ment of Sierra Leone — the establishments on the Gold and 
Slave Coast, all, except one, within the Ashantee territory. 
Cape-Coast is the chief position : the rest are of little 
importance — the islands of Fernando Po, occupied in 
3828, Ascension, St. Helena, and the islands of Tristan 
d* Acunha — the colony of the Cape of Good Hope — the 
Mauritius, and a number of small islands belonging to the 
Madagascar Archipelago. 

French. — The state of Algiers on the northern coast of 
Africa, conquered by the French in 1830 — on the Senegal 
and Gambia coast, the district of St. Louis, and that of 
Goree — the isle of Bourbon, and St. Marie, near Mada- 
gascar, with a few posts on the latter island. 

Spanish. — The Presidios , near the straits of Gibraltar in 
the empire of Marocco, which contain the towns of Ceuta, 
Melilla, &c.— the Archipelago of the Canaries, consisting of 
seven larger and about thirteen smaller islands. 

Dutch. — The only Dutch possessions now in Africa arc 
some posts or forts on the Gold Coast, and chiefly within 
the limits of the Ashantee empire: the principal place is 
El min a, the residence of the governor- general . 

Danish.— These are a few unimportant, posts, also on 
the Gold, and Slave Coasts, and within the Ashantee do- 
lninion. Chfistiansburg is the chief place, and the residence 
of the%ovemor- general. Only one vessel went from Dcn- 
mafljt to these settlements in 1830, and this after a lapse of 
several years. 

American. — The colony of Liberia near Cape Mesurado, 
founded by the American Colonization Society. It is a 
jMvate enterprise, and has for its object the settlement in 
Africa of free negroes from the United States. The chief* 
places are Monrovia and Caldwell. ♦ 

0TTp^f an. - These are really foreign possessions, being 
held by' Turkish authorities, who are nominally dependent, 
on the Sultan of Constantinople. They are Egypt, the 
eastern desert, the Wadys of Siwah, Khargeli, &c., Nubia, 
Sennaar, Kordofan, &c. Tripoli and Tunis can be no longer 
considered as at all dependent on the Sultan. 

AFRICAN ASSOCIATION. A society formed in 


IptjSoh* in thfi ye«1788i with the design of enoouroffing 
men of enterprise tp explore the interior of Afriea f or ao^ 
quirihg by their means a knowledge of the character of the 
n ative inhabitants ; and of being enabled to introduce among 
them the arts of civilization. 

At its first formation, the Association consisted of ninety- 
five members, many of whom were men distinguished by 
their zeal in the cause of science. The management was 
intrusted to a committee of five persons elected from among 
the members. This committee administered the funds, 
conducted the correspondence, and appointed the persons to 
whom the accomplishment of its objects was confided. Sir 
Joseph Banks was one of the first and most efficient mem- 
bers of this committee. # 

The first person commissioned by the Association Vns 
John Ledyara, an American, who hud already gone round 
the world with Captain Cook, and had given other proofs of 
bis adventurous disposition. The task assigned to him was 
that of traversing the widest part of the continent of Africa, 
from east to west, in the supposed latitude of the river 
Niger, While preparing himself for this undertaking, and 
making the necessary inquiries at Cairo, where he had arrived 
in August., 1788, Mr. Ledyard was seized with a bilious 
fever unci died. 

The committee lost no time in supplying his place; and 
in October of the same year despatched Mr. Lucas, whom 
they selected on account of the knowledge which ho had 
acquired in previous travels of the language and customs of 
the Arabs. The instructions of the committee to Mr. Lucas 
were, to proceed from Tripoli over the great desert of Sa- 
hara, and to return homeward by the way of the Gambia 
or the coast of Guinea. To fulfil these instructions Mr. 
Lucas proceeded from Tripoli to Mosurata* where he re- 
mained about, a month collecting information, when, owing 
to the difficulties and dangers, caused by a state of warfare, 
which constantly opposed themselves to his undertaking, 
lie was induced to retrace his steps to Tripoli, and thence 
returned soon after to England. 

The next person engaged by the Association was Major 
Houghton, an officer who had acquainted himself, in the 
course of former journeys, with the customs of the Moors 
and Negroes. He arrived at the mouth of the river Gambia 
in November, 1790, and ascended the stream to Medina, 
the capital of the kingdom of Woolli, on the north side of 
the river. He next crossed the river Faleme, and arrived 
at Ferbanna, sixty-five miles S.E. of Bambouk. Endeavour- 
ing thence to penetrate the kingdom of Ludamar, Major 
Houghton engaged with some Moorish traders at Jarra to 
accompany them to Tisbeet, but was treacherously plun- 
dered by them and left in the desert. After severe pri- 
vation, lie returned to Jarra, and there died, in Septem- 
ber, 1791, not without strong suspicions *of having been 
murdered. 

Without being discouraged by these repeated disappoint- 
ments, the Association sought for some oilier person to pro- 
secute their plans, and were fortunate in meeting with Mungo 
Park, who slued in May, 1795, and arrived at Jillifree, on 
the banks of the Gambia, and near to its mouth, in the 
kingdom of Barra. In December he set out from Pisania, 
accompanied by two negro servants and four oilier natives, 
and advanced into the kingdom of Woolli. He then went 
through Kajaaga, crossed the river Senegal, and proceeded 
through the kingdoms of Kaarta and Ludamar to Jarra. 
Mr. Park afterwards successfully explored the hanks of the 
river Niger, here called the Joliba, which till then had 
been thought identical with the Senegal,— proceeding as 
far as the populous city of Sego, the capital of Bambanra, 
and to Silla. This last -place (in lat. 14* 48' N.* long. 1° 34' 
W.) was the extreme limit of his first journey, the parti- 
culars of which were communicated to the Association in 
1798. The second j ourncy of this adventurous traveller in 
1804 was undertaken at the expense of Government. 

In July, 1797, Mr. Hornermmn, a German, left London 
under an engagement with the Association. This gentle- 
man had previously endeavoured, by much study, to qualify 
himself for the task of exploring Africa, and with the same 
object remained some time at Cairb. Here, while waiting 
the departure of the caravan to Cassitta, Mr.flomemann was 
seized, together with other Europeans, but was released by 
order of General Buonaparte, who, on learning his desti- 
nation, supplied him with passports and other facilities for 
his journey. He commenced bis travels westward with 
the caravan in September, 1798, and arrived at Moorzonk, 
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imFezzamin November. Here lie remained for a consi- 
derable time ; and in April* 1800, set out for Bor non. His 
last-despatches were previously sent off by way of Tripoli, 
and expressed the confident hope of being able to penetrate 
farther to the southward and westward than any preceding 
European traveller. From that time no certain intelligence 
of to is fate was ever heard. V ague ruifiours, received eight 
years afterwards* stated the probability of his being still 
uiive . in the interior of the country. According to one 
report, he was living, in June, 1803, in Cnshnu, where he 
had assumed the cliaractor of a Marabout or Mussulman 
saint, and was highly respected, 

Mr. Nicholls was next engaged by the Association. Tim 
gentleman, who was instructed to proceed to Calabar, in 
the Gulf of Benin, arrived there in November, 1804, and 
died shortly after from the fever of the country. 

A young German, named Roentzen, recommended to tho 
Association bv Professor Blumeiibach, was next despatched 
to Africa." To fit himself completely for the journey, 
he acquired a competent knowledge* of the Arabic lan- 
guage, put oft’ his European dress, and assumed the cha- 
racter or a Mussulman. Great part of the year 1809 was 
spent by him at Magudore, that he might perfect himself 
in the part he was to act : lie then set out, with two guides, 
to join the caravan proceeding to Soudan, but before he 
could accomplish this object, he was barbarously mur- 
flcvotl, — a deed to which liis guides were most probably 
incited that they might possess themselves of his property. 

The last missionary of the Association was John Lewis 
Burckhavdt, a young Swiss of good family, who visited Eng- 
land in 1800, and in 1808 offered his services to proceed to 
Africa. Between this time and March, 1809, when he 
sailed for Aleppo, Mr. Burckhavdt remained at Cambridge 
studying Arabic. On his arrival at Aleppo he assumed the 
name of Ibrahim Ibu Abdallah, together with the eastern 
cofttumc, and all the outward characteristics of a Mussulman, 
lie remained in Syria two years and a half, which time was 
spent in acquiring a knowledge qf all the spoken dialects of 
the country, and in habituating himself to the customs of 
the people. At the expiration of this time he set oft' for 
Nubia, crossed the Red Sea, and after visiting Mecca and 
Medina, arrived at Cairo in June, 1 81 f>. In the following 
spring he visited Mount Sinai, and returned to Cairo, where 
he remained until October, 1817, when he was seized with 
dysentery and died. The journal of his travels in Syria to 
the time of his arrival in Cairo was transmitted to the As- 
sociation, and published. His papers of a later date, which 
arc believed to have been highly interesting, have not 
hitherto reached this country, and it is feared are lost. 

These repeated failures appear at length to have discou- 
raged the Association from engaging other missionaries. 
A great deal oHn formation, connected with the geography 
of Africa, was collected by them from various sources 
during the period of their active labours; and this informa- 
tion was communicated to the public in the occasional 
printed reports oftheir proceedings. 

The Association has recently merged in the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, into which body its few remaining mem- 
A^ra were admitted in 1831. [See Proceedings of the Aw>- 
04/ ion, from 1794 to 1805; Leydens History of Voyages 
'#<•,*# Discoveries in Africa , edited by II. Murray ; and Jour- 
nk k<*f the London Geog. Soc. vol. i. p. 257.] 
i AFRICAN COMPANY. A regulated Company esta- 
bfi^ed by the act 23 Geo. II. cap. 31, (1754,) which was 
fits fchavged with the maintenance of all the British forts that 
He between Cape Blanco iu lot. 20° 47' N., long. 16° 58' W. 
u*l the Cape of Good Hope, and afterwards with upholding 
thqsi o§*ly which lie between Cape Rouge and the Cape of 
Go&d Hope. Previously to its incorporation, four other joint- 
stocf companies had boon successively established for prose- 
cuti#ithc African trade. The last of these, the Royal 
At Vi eft* Company* had an exclusive privilege by charter, 
under Which it carried on a losing trade of conveying ne- 
groes to the plantations, and of importing gold-dust, ele- 
phants’ teeth, and dyeing drugs from the inland parts of 
Africa. By the act which established the African Company 
this exclusive charter was recalled, and their forts and gam* 
sons were vestatin the regulated company. The fine w hich en- 
titled any merchant to be admitted a member of this corpora- 
tion was limited to forty shillings. The Company w as prohi- 
bited from trading in its coi*iK)fatc capacity, or upon a joint 
stock ; from borrowing money, or from laying any restraints 
upon the trade, which might be carried qu lYetfy, from all 


places and by all persons, being British subjects, who should 
pay the fine, The government was vested in committee 
of nine persons* who were elected annually by the freemen 
of tho Company resident in London, Bristol, and Liverpool ; 
th ree members being returned from each of the places, tftoe 
held their sittings in London. 

For the purpose of maintaining the forts and garrisons, 
an annual sum of about 1 3,000/. was voted by Parliament, for 
the due disposal of which the committee were responsible to 
Government. The salaries of their clerks and agents, with 
all other expenses of management, including compensation 
to the members of the committee for their # trouble, were 
allowed out of the sums received as fines of admission from 
the freemen. In the cours# of time it happened that the 
whole expense of the Company came to he defrayed by the 
public, and for this reason the charter of its incorporation w’as 
recalled by Parliament in 1821 (l and 2 Geo. IV. cap. 28); 
his Majesty being empowered lo grant allowances to the 
officers and servants of the Company. The possessions of 
the Company on the west coast of Africa were by this act 
annexed to and made dependencies upon the colony of 
Sierra Leone. 

AFRICAN INSTITUTION. A society established in 
London, in April, 1807„, whose declared objects were, to col- 
lect accurate information respecting the natural produc- 
tions, as w ell as the agricultural and commercial capabilities 
of the African continent, and, also, respecting the condition, 
intellectual, moral, and political, of its inhabitants : to cul- 
tivate friendly relations with the African people, and to 
promote among them tht: diffusion of useftil knowledge 
to introduce among thorn the arts of civilization ; to promote 
the pursuit of agriculture, furnishing for that purpose seeds 
and plants, and implements of husbandry. Another ob- 
ject announced by the promoters of the institution, was that 
of introducing useful medical discoveries among the in- 
habitants— an object of the highest benefit when the nature 
of (he climate is considered. In order to accomplish these 
aims, the institution proposed to employ suitable agents, to 
establish correspondences, and to reward the exertions of 
individuals in promoting its purposes. It was another prin- 
cipal object to obtain a knowledge of the African languages 
most extensively used, and to reduce them to writing, with 
the view of facilitating tho spread of information among the 
natives. As an important instrument for promoting these 
objects, the members of the institution wore invited to devote 
their individual attention and united influence to obtain the 
enforcement of the law, then recently passed, for abolishing 
the African slave trade, and to expose all attempts to evade 
its provisions. 

Among the early patrons of these laudable objects, were 
to be found many of those members of both Houses of Par- 
liament whose exertions had procured the passing of the 
abolition law\ 

The institution disclaimed all projects of a colonising or 
commercial nature, and did not profess the intention of 
imparting religious instruction to the African people. 

To provide the funds required for the prosecution of its 
plans, four classes of contributors were invited to associate 
themselves; viz., hereditary governors, \yhosc qualification 
was a donation of sixty guineas and upwards ; life gover- 
nors, whose donations amounted to thirty guineas ; gover- 
nors, who subscribed annually three guineas and upwards ; 
and members, who contributed each one guinea a-year. 
The affairs of the institution were to be administered by a 
patron, president, twenty vice-presidents, ami thirty direc- 
tors ; the latter body being chosen annually from among the 
governors, 

Plans so extended required, for their accomplishment, the 
possession of very ample funds, if, indeed, success could 
be reasonably hoped from any efforts, however powerfully 
supported, where the directing body was so far removed 
from the sphere of action, and must necessarily intrust, the 
execution of its schemes to agents, whose views and interests 
might not coincide with those of the London directors. The 
subscriptions obtained at the first establishment of the insti- 
tution were considerable both in number and amount, but 
they very soon fell, short of the sum required, so that in 1815 
its permanent income was already considerably below 500/. 

* In tlie first year of its establishment, the institution 
sent out to Sierra Leone three African youths, who had 
been instructed on the plans of Dr. Bell and Joseph Lan- 
caster; it gave directions for engaging persons qualified 
to teach the Arabic and Sowsoo languages; conveyed 
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various seeds and plants to different parts of the coast, and 
distributed them among the natives, together with proper 
instructions for their culture and management ; it provided 
machines for cleaning cotton, and a press for expressing the 
oil Of the castor-nut; and it offered premiums to the importers 
of cotton , rice, indigo, and coffee of African production . With 
all this, its vigilance was unceasing to detect infractions of 
the abolition Taw, and the exertions of the directors wore 
successfully applied towards the obtaining of an act of par- 
liament declaring the slave trade a felonious crime. 

If the success of the institution as regards its benevolent 
views of enlightening the natives has not hitherto been ren- 
dered very apparent, we must not thence conclude that its 
exertion^have been altogether^ abortive. Men in a state of 
savage nature have never all at once became convinced of 
the benefits of the arts of civilization ; and it appears in- 
evitable, that in every effort to that end, much exertion 
must bo employed friiitlo$$Jy, or to the production of a 
seemingly inadequate good. However small that portion of 
immediate good may be, we may yet hope that in the pre- 
sent case its ultimate effects will be such as not to disap- 
point the sober and rational hopes of the philanthropist, 
AFRICA'NUS, LEO. [See Leo Africanus.] 
AFRICAN US, SEXTUS JULIUS, a Christian writer 
of the third century , is considered by some authors to have 
been a native of Africa, and was, according to Cave, 
bishop of Emmaus, a.d. 232. (Jlavier, in the Biographic 
Vnioerselle , makes him the descendant of an African family, 
and born in Palestine. Between the years 2 1 8 and 222, a. d., 
Africanus was employed in an embassy to the Emperor 
Heliogabalus for the restoration of Emmaus, which city, in 
consequence of his entreaties, was rebuilt under the name of 
Nicopolis. He attended the lectures of the bishop Heraclius 
at Alexandria, some time before the year 231. 

Eusebius ascribes to Africanus a work which contains, 
under the title Kestu a collection of passages from various 
authors, chiefly on physical, mathematic^ and other topics 
which belong to domestic economy, medicine, botany, mi- 
neralogy, and the military sciences. Fragments of this 
work are printed among the Mathematici Vet crest, Paris, 

1 693, folio, and reprinted in the 7th volume of the works of 
Meursius, Florence, 1740, but it is not quite certain whether 
this work contains the real Kesti of Africanus. It has been 
translated by Guischardt, in his Memoir es Militaire s des 
Grecs et das Rom ainSy 1758, in 4to. There exists, also, a 
translation by Africanus of the book of Abdias of Babylon, 
under the title Ilistoria Gertarninin Apododci, 15GG, 8vo. 

The word Ke.stos signifies in the Greek language a girdle 
of various colours. Probably the tit le Kesti alludes to the 
different hues of an embroidered girdle, or to the magical 
power of the girdle of Venus. The Kesti teach, among other 
things, how to grow fruit in the shape of animals, or of the 
human countenance, and how to produce pomegranates with- 
out kernels, and figs of various colours, &c. 

X alesius, Sculigev, and others, considered the contents 
of the Kesti to be unworthy of the Christian chronologer, 
Africanus, and attribute them to a pagan philosopher called 
Sextus ; and Jerome omits the Kesti in his list or the works 
of Africanus. But Eusebius, Hist. Bed. vi, 31 . ed. Vales, p. 

295, Suidas, Vossius, AVetstein, and others, ascribe the Kesti 
to Africanus, Compare Hamburger's Zuverlaessige Nadi- 
rich ten, tom. ii. p. 525. 

Africanus wrote a chronological work in five sections under 
the title of PmtabibhSy containing, as some learned men 
think, an abridgment and a continuation of Manctho's work. 

The Pentabihlm contained a sort of universal history, com- 
posed to prove the antiquity of true religion and the novelty 
of paganism. Fragments of this chronology are extant in the 
works of Eusebius, Sy nced us, Malala, Theophanes, Ccd renus, 
and in the Chronicm Paschalc. The Pentahiblm commences 
with the Creation, 5499 n.c, and closes with 221 a.d. The 
chronology of Africanus places the birth of Christ throe 
years before the commencement of our cora. But. tinder 
the reign of Diocletian, ten years were taken from the 
number which hod elapsed, and thus the computation of 
the churches of Alexandria and Antioch were reconciled. 

[See vEra.] 

According to Fabric ins, Bill. Or. ad. nova, viii, p. 9, there 
exists at Pari* a MS. containing an abstract of the Penta- 
itiblos. Scaliger has borrowed, in lvis edition Eusebius, 
the chronology of Africanus extant in Geo. Syncelli , Chro 
Wgraphia ao Atfamo ad DiocManum, d Jac\ Goar , Gr, et 
M* Paris, 1062, fol. 
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Africanus wrote a learned biter to Origan, in which ha 
disputes the authenticity of the apocryphal history of Susan- 
nah. This letter has been printed at Basle, in Greek and 
Latin, 1674, 4 to. 

A great part of another letter of Africanus to Aristides, 
reconciling the disagreement between the genealogies of 
Christ in Matthew and Luke, is extant in Eusebius's Ecde~ 
siasHcal History. In order to reconcile the difference be- 
tween the genealogies, he has recourse to the law of adoption 
among tlie Jews, by which brothers were obliged to marry 
the wives of their brothers who died without children. 

The fact of a man so learned and intelligent as the chro- 
nologer Africanus being a Christian, rotates the error of 
those who think that all Christians in the forst centuries of 
our sera were illiterate. The criticisms of Africanus upon {he 
apocryphal books seem to attest that he did not receive the 
canonical writings of the New Testament, without previous 
examination ; and from his manner of reconciling the dif- 
ferent genealogies of Christ, it appears certain that he 
recognised the authenticity of the Gospels in which they 
occur. 

A ITER-MATH s the grass which grows after the lray 
has been made ; it is also called latter-math, roweii, or 
rowett, and when left long on the ground it is called fogg 
in some places. Where the land is rich and hay valuable, 
the aftermath is often mown and marie into hay. This 
hay is inferior in value and nourishment to the first crop, 
which contains the flower-stalks of the grass. It is not 
good for horses, especially those which are driven fast and 
work hard ; it is thought injurious to their wind. Cow s and 
sheep are fond of it, and with them it is not liable to the same 
objection. Whether it be more profitable to cut & second 
crop of hay, or to feed off the aftermath, must depend on 
circumstances and situations. Unless the meadows can be 
irrigated, or well manured, taking off two craps of hay in 
one year exhausts them, and is apt to produce moss, whiah 
the tread of sheep and cattle prevents. 

There is a practice with some farmers to leave the after- 
math on the ground from hay-making time to the next 
spring ; this is then called fogg; and the young grass, 
springing up through the old, makes it palatable to young 
cattle. Arthur Young mentions this practice w ith some 
commendation, as a resource fn spring; but it: does not 
accord with a well-regulated system of husbandry, in which 
all food should, if possible, be given in its most perfect 
state. The fogg, half rotten by a wet winter, cannot be 
wholesome food ; besides, slftgs and various insects breed 
in it. The aftermath should he fed off clean before winter. 
A good farmer should have hay, straw, and roots sufficient 
for his stock. Swedish turnip*, mangel wurzel, carrots, 
can 1 m; stored in winter and strewed upon the pastures in 
spring, by which the stock will be better led, and the land 
improved. 

AGA, the name of a dignity, and also an epithet; of 
respect, among the Turks. It signifies Titorolly a great 
man, a lord, or a commander. Some ethnologists assert, 
that the original meaning of the word is a baton, token as 
the ensign of command. In Turkey, the Ago of the janis- 
saries, while that corps subsisted, was their commanding 
officer or colonel, whose place w^as one of high authori ty and 
dignity in the state. There is also the spaliilar-aga, that is, 
the colonel of the spahis, or cavalry . Aga is likewise the 
common epithet of civility used in addressing or speaking 
of the eunuchs employed in t he seraglio ; and their chief is 
distinguished by the title of Capi Aga. The Capi Aga, or 
Cap! Agassi, as he is often called, is one of the principal 
officers of the court of Constantinople. f 

AGAME'MNON, King of Mycenae, and commander-in- 
chief of the Grecian army at the siege of Troy. According 
to the fabulous genealogies of the poets, he was fourth in 
descent from Jupiter, and grandson to Pelops, who came 
from Asia into Greece, and laid the foundation of a now 
dynasty of princes, which soon supplanted' the older race 
of the Danai. Pelops acquired the kingdom of Pisa by mar 
riage. Atrmis, son of Pelops, being banished from his 
father's house for having slain his brother Chrysippua, lied 
to Mycenae, where his sister's son, Eurystheus, grandson of 
Perseus, then reigned. He ingratiated himself so much 
with the people, that he was chosen king on the death ot 
Eurystheus, and left the sceptre to his eldest soil, (or, some 
have said, grandson,) Agamemnon, The dominion of Mv- 
ccnm comprehended the northern part of Argalis, Corinth* 
and Sicyon, with the territories annexed to thorn* and 
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AJgialos, afterwards called Achaia ; thus including the whole Olympian god has given strength to the defendants of 
northern eoa*t of Peloponnesus. Menelaus, second son of ASacus, wealth to those of Atrous. Returning ftbra Trey he 
Atreus, obtained the kingdom of Laeed®mon by marriage was treacherously murdered by his wife ; who, luring hi# 
with Helena* daughter ofTyndareus and Leda. The south- absence, had formed an adulterous attachment to AJgistinis, 
earn and larger portion of Argolis, though governed by a son of his uncle Thyestes* This catastrophe is the subject 
monarch of its own* was probably dependent to a great of the Agamemnon of ASsohylus, one of the most sublime 
degree on its more powerful neighbour of Mycenae. It does compositions in the range of the Grecian drama. Orestes, son 
not appear who inherited the kingdom of Pisa after Pelops : of Agamemnon, then a child, was saved by the care of his 
none of tlie four chiefs who led the Elcians to Troy tutor, *and timely flight. After passing ^ seven years iti 
, were of his family* so that the degree of influence which exile, he returned in secret, avenged ms lather's death 
the Pelopid princes possessed over Elis can hardly be aseer- by the slaughter of his mother and of AJgisfcbus, and re- 
tained. A large portion of Messenia, according to Strabo, covered his paternal kingdom, which he ruled with honour, 
was occupied by colonists who followed Pelops from Asia. These legends of the house of Agamemtion formed a fk- 
Thus, in at least four, probably ii\, five, of the sl\ principal vourite subject with the Greek tragedians. Three of the 
divisions of Peloponnesus, (Arcadia being the one excepted,) seven remaining plays of ASsehylus arc founded On it, the 
the house of Atreus had a direct family interest and in- Agamemnon, the Chophorei, which has for its subject the 
fluence. The exact nature of the influence is not easily revenge of Orestes, and the Eumenides, which relates the 
defined: but the best authorities concur in bearing teste- remorse and madness of Orestes, and his trial and acquittal 
mony to its existence, Homer mentions the sceptre of before the Athenian court of Meiopagus. The Electra of 
* Agamemnon as the emblem of authority ‘ over all Argos Sophocles has the same subject as the Chophorei. Euri- 
(Peloponncsus) and many islands:* and Thucydides ex- pides has two tragedies on the story of Iphigenia; and one 
presses his belief that the above-named monarch 4 assembled called the Electra, which has the same Subject as the Cho- 
the Grecian forces, not«o much through favour, as fear/ phorei and Electra of SophocleB, but is much inferior 
In the earliest' and most credible "authors, Homer and to both of them. The Orestes of the same author relates 
Hesiod, we find no trace of the long train of horrors which the history of Orestes subsequent to the death of Clytem- 
laid waste the house of Pelops, according to later writers, hnd nostra. 

especially the tragedians. At present wo shall confino our- AG AM A, in zoology, a genus of reptiles belonging to 
selves to relating what bears some mark of historical truth, the order of saurians, and family iguamans, as established 
The history of Agamemnon, before the Trojan war, is com- by Baron Cuvier in the Regne Animal. The division to 

{ wised in two sentences: he was the yon of Atreus, whence which this genus appertains is one of the four natural orders 
ie and his brother were called Atridae, according to the into which M. Brogniart distributed the whole class of rep- 
Grecian custom of giving to the son a patronymic name, tiles or amphibia of Linnaeus, and in which he has been fob 
or a name formed according to certain rules from the mame lowed by the most judicious subsequent zoologists. The 
of the father ; and lie married Clytemnestra, sister of Helen, earlier division by which Li mucus proposed to arrange the 
The Trojan war arose out of the abduction of Helen by Paris, umphibia in two orders, reptiles and serpents, or those with 
otherwise called Alexander, sou of Priam, King of Troy. It and those without feet, though plausible in appearance, and, 
is commonly said, that, a number of the princes of Greece to a certain exte|jfe readily applicable to practical purposes, 
having been drawn together as suitors by the extraordinary is, in reality, but little conformable to the physical nature 
be nuly of Helen, Tyndureus exacted an oath from them, that anrl zoological conformation of these animals; because its 
on whomsoever the choice should fall, if the maid should he principles do not comprehend all the characters which direct 
carried oft, all the rest, should unite to recover her : and that and influence their habits and economy. M. Brogniart, in 
in virtue of this oath, the confederate princes assembled joining to the Linnmon principle of division taken from the 
under the command of Agamemnon. In reference to this organs of locomotion, the additional consideration of the 
story, Thucydides has expressed his belief, * that Again cm- comparative quantities of respiration in this class, has laid' 
non got together that licet, not so much for that he had the foundation of a distribution more agreeable to the system 
with him the suitors of Helena, bound thereto by oath to of nature, and, as far as it goes, perhaps, more satisfactory, 
Ty ml n reus, as for this, that he exceeded the rest in power/ than the primary divisions in any other class of animals. 
In continuation, the historian lays great stress upon his naval The four orders thus established by M. Brogniart, and now 
power, as evinced by his being, in Homer's words, 4 king of generally admitted by naturalists, are, 1st. the Chelonians, 
many islands/ and by his lending sixty ships to (ho Area- (or tortoises and turtles,) which have two auricles in the 
dians, besides conducting a hundred filled with his own heart, four legs, and the body defended by two large plate# 
followers, a larger number than was led by any other chief. or bucklers, the upper formed by the union and dilatation of 
Tlie assembled fleet was detained at Aulis by contrary the ribs, and the lower by the sternum : 2d. the Sauriam 
winds. Tho seer Calchas, being consulted how the anger (or lizards,) with two auricles in the heart, four, or, in a few 
of the gods might be averted, and the delay obviated, instances only, tw o legs, and bodies covered with scales : 
declared that lph%enia, daughter of Agamemnon, who had 3 cl, the Ophidians , (or serpents,) w ith two auricles in the 
incurred the displeasure of Diana by killing her favourite heart, no feet, and bodies generally covered with scales : 
stag, must lie sacrificed to the goddess. The natural re- and 4tli. tlus Batrachiam, (or frogs, toads, salamanders, &c.,)‘ 
luctatice of the father was overcome by importunity and which have only one auricle in the heart, four, or rarely two 
ambition; and the intended victim was summoned to Aulis, legs, and naked bodies ; and which, moreover, like the in- 
under pretence of betrothing her to Achilles. At the point sect tribes, are subject to a metamorphosis, passing, with 
of death she w as miraculously saved by Diana, whose age, from the state of a fish which respires through gills, to 
priestess she afterwards became among a savage people of that of a quadruped breathing air l>y means of lungs. The 
Asia, called the Tauri. This story is related neither by example of this last order presented by the tadpole or young 
Homer nor Hesiod: it rests, however, on the early autho- frog, and of the transformation wdiieh it undergoes upon as- 
rity of Pindar, Pytli. ii., and iEaehylus ; and is pregnant with sum in g its perfect reptile form, are familiar to every one. 
too important consequences io be omitted, since the alienation Having given this general preliminary view of the prin- 

of Clytemnestra from her husband is said by those authors ciples of classification established in this class of animals, iti 
to have originated in her horror of this unnatural action, order that the reader may be enabled to comprehend the 
The siege of Troy was protracted for ten years. The precise import of the terms which we aro obliged to employ , 
moat memorable event of it is the quarrel between Aga- it is only necessary to observe farther, that Baron Cuvier lias 
memnon and Achilles, the subject of the Iliad ; in which subdivided the order, saurians, into six natural families, dia- 
the former placed himself very completely in the wrong, tinguished from one another by peculiar and influential cha- 
Homer represents him as brave, and expert in arms, ractcrs. Of these the iguauians are the third in order ; they 
'insomuch that when a Grecian warrior was selected by differ from the other families chiefly in the nature of the 
lot who should contend with Hector in single combat, tongue, which is thick, fleshy, and attached to the under- 
it was tlie general prayer that tlie lot might fall on Ajax, jaw ; consequently, without the power of, being protruded, 
Diqmedes, or Agamemnon. Still it is as the commander, as in the generality of reptiles. The tongues of the croco- 
rather than as the soldier, that lie is presented to our diles and alligators, indeed, are of the same form ; but from 
notice, and usually with some reference to his wealth and these destructive reptiles the iguanians are zoologically dis- 
power : ‘ king of men’ is- the distinguishing epithet con- tinguishod by their long flexible toes not united by mera- 
atantly added to his name, as * swift footed* is to the name branes, and generally by their diminutive size, round tails, 
of Achillea* Hesiod also (Frftgm. 48) says that the and small imbricated scales. M. Cuvier again subdivides 
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the family iguanians into two smaller sections, or sub- 
families ; the iguanians, properly so called, which, besides the 
ordinary series of maxiuary or jaw-teeth, have likewise two 
small additional, rows on the posterior margin of the palate.; 
apd the agamiaua, which want these additional orpalaticteelh. 
To the latter sub-family, of which, indeed, it is the type, be-, 
iOpgs the genus agama, the subject of the present article, 
and of which we proceed to describe the characters^ and a 
few of the principal species; 

Ip the form of thbk heads and teeth the agamos rei&mble 
the common lizards, but differ in the. to 
cover their tails; These ahiraaU have the body tha^aiid 
shorter in propoarfion" than the generality of dim saurian 
family ; the shin, is lax and capable of being distended or 
puffed Out with.nir at the will of the reptile ; the whole body,' 
as well as the head, neck, and feet, is covered with minute,, 
HiomboidSd or hexagonal scales, often prolonged in the form 
of little spines, and bristling when the body is inflated with 
air. The head is l$ort, broad, and flat, particularly towards 
the occiput; ■ the neck also is short, and tiie Jail seldom 
longer than the body, ^rojpcrftions 'jgilfc agamas 

much of the hideous and disgusting appearance of toads, 
and, indeed, Saba arid other authors have occasionally 
confounded Jhem with ' 

South America th<gr, i&e;, 
of dilating the skin 
imitating these ; W^l|^^vurk>us hues which they are 

capable of assuming. In other respects the various species 
of agamas 'diffat^i^on»dcrably from one another, as to 
have induced Baton t^Uvier to arrange them in separate 
subgenera, distiUguislied by the form of their scales and 
the presence or absence of pores in. the thighs. Spix, 
and some other writers, are inclined to regard these distinc- 
tions m real generic characters, but they are obviously of 
too little importance, and exercise an influence too confined 
over the habits and economy of the argils, to warrant us 
in adopting the ideas of these |oologi^B* We, shall there- 
fore follow the more judicious sentiment^ of M. Cuvier, in 
regarding these subdivisions as of no intrinsic value in 
themselves, but merely usenil* as a practical means of dis- 
tinguishing the species. It will be sufficient at present to 
indicate these different subgenera, and to refer to the works 
of the above-mentioned naturalists for a more particular ac- 
count of their several and respective characters. Generally 
speaking, the agamas have no thigh pores ; some, however, 
are provided, as is the case with many other saurian reptiles, 
with a row of these pores along the inner surface of each 
thjigh ; some species have the toes so short and rigid as to 
compel them to live entirely on the surface of the earth, 
where they reside among rocks and heaps of stones, and 
conceal themselves in the crevices; others again, which have 
long and flexible toes, ascend trees with great facility, and 
sport among their branches with the utmost security. All 
arc of a dimiuuti/e size, and, like most other reptiles, feed 
upon insects and other small animals : one or two species, 
nevertheless, are reported to be herbivorous. Their geogra- 
phical distribution is very extensive, and embraces all the 
hot and temperate parts of the known world : Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and South' America have each their appropriate 
species, which often differ from one another so slightly, that 
much confusion still prevails among their characters and 
synonyma. The most remarkable species are, of those 
without pores on the interior face of the thighs, — • 

The muricuted ogam a (Ag. Murkala, Cui\), first de- 
scribed by the celebrated John Hunter in the zoological 
part dfVfJiito.’s Voyage to New South Wales. It is one of 
the most eoniihon lizards of that colony ; measures upwards 
of a foot inlength, compiStiendin g the tail, wliich is twice 
as long as the body, f jwid f • great length and perfect 

division of its toes, readily aiSends trees, and lives entirely 
in the woods, where it hunts about for ^risccts and caterpillars. 
Its general colour is a brownish grey, marked with dusky 
bars, wliich run in a longitudinal direction on the body, but, 
transversely on the legs and tail. The Wiles which cover the 
upper and outer parts of the trunk and extremities are rhom- 
U&idal, and carinatcd, or elevated into sharp-pointed ridges, 
forming parallel lines or rows of spines upon the bads and 
sides* zrum the shou lders to the very , point of the tail . The 
head is covered with similar scales, all directed backwards and 
prolonged upon thfe occiput into a crest of weak smnes. The 
toes of all the feet afe well separated, and furnished under- 
neath with small pointed scales ; the two middle toes of the 
hind feet kre length of the others, * 
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The Agama Barhata of Cuvier is another species from the 
same locality. It is rather*larger than the murieated again a, 
but preserves the same relative dimensions, and lives m the 
forests in the same manner. A range of large spinous 
scales parses in transverse bands oyer its back and toil, and 
the throat is covered with ]p u g'P°i***ed scales, forming a 
sort of beard, though neither so strong nor so conspicuous as 
in the guanas. Similar scales cover the sides and form two 
oblique crests behind the ears ; the belly is spotted with 
yellow* and the throat )#|Jc|pable of being distended at the 
Will of the animal. This species is likewise figured and de- 
scribed in White’s Voyage, p. 255, but was considered by 
Mr. Hunter as a mere* variety of the former. 

Other species of this division, having pores on the inner 
surface of the thighs, are the Lcintepi# (A. Guttata) of 
M. Cuvier, of Qajj^ii China, with white rays and spots on a 
bright blue ground ; the Trofhdolepu (A. Undulata), of a 
uniform dark blue colour with a white cross on the throat, 
and which, as well as the kindred species, A. Nigri-Collaris 
and A. Cyclurus, described by Spixrmhabits various parts of 
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South America ; the Braehytophes (A. Vittata), which seems 
to form the connecting link between this genus and the 
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guanas, from which latter it is dvfttASguishod only by the 
absence of teeth in the palate ; it is found in India, and has 
light blue bands upon a dark blue ground: aiid, lastiyjithe 
Phytignathes (A. Cocincinhs), from the Malayan pefiiniul^ 
remarkable fair Its lar#e size^ Uniform blue colour, bi^ more 
particularly fW>mbemgoneoftheTeryfew species uf 
reptiles which feed ujwm yegetahle substances ; ;Baftml 3 uvidr 
assures us that it liyes%tSmj* u^pn fruits /an&riutk -4jf\ the; 
agarnas without ••‘tlie principal species 

are, the Spinous Agtima ffeAcuw 
colour with numerous All the 

upper parts of tho badyarc' covered with ^teyafed scales, 
forming small pointed pjwamids o^fottr side* body is 
short and thick, .the tall head broad and 

flat, and tlie belly prdtubemulr ■ lA the length of 

tho tail and the scab*? 5 tho;.: wJml* 

animal has much Of arid! abearance of a frog, or N | 

toad: it is found > m of Good v pppe, and is of: 

larger size than the gbrier^Iityrif fhe othor spoeies . v* 3 
The Tapayuom W> Mexico, is very 

similar to the species last describe# it$ fonn and pro- 
portions, but is still shorter and thicker. The extraordinary 
figure of this reptile, approaching almost to, the form of a 
perfect sphere, its broad flat head, its skin covered with 
small tubercles or warts interspersed among the scales, and 
the faculty which it possesses of distending its body with air, 
and to a certain degree assuming different shades of colour, 
have caused it' to bo sometitges compared to a toad, and 
sometimes to a chametco#, Wc the truth is, that it has no 
actual relation or affinity to either of these animals, but is 
indebted solely to its naturally disgusting aspect, for the 
calumnies which the early Spanish writers have heaped 
upon it. The scales of this speciei are small, pointed and 
rough on the uppor parts, smooth and Hut beneath ; on 
various parts of the back they are elevated into insulated 
spines, ranged in six or eight longitudinal rows, but without 
much regularity : the ground colour is dark grey above, 
with irregular brown blotches, aipl beneath yellowish red, 
speckled with email black ;«$«*«. ^The legs are short and 
thick and tlie toes of equal length, btfth before and behind. 
The tupayaxin inhabits the mountainous and rocky parts of 
South America, from the Isthmus of Darien to Patagonia; 
according to ltay, it is capable of domestication, and even 
recognises and shows a kind of attachment to those who 
feed it. < ' y 

Other subgenera and species belonging® this division of 
the agamas are Trapelus (A. A$gyptieus), remarkable for its 
change of colour, even jpore sudden than that of the true 
chameleon ; the A. Colmey of a bright blue colour with 
transverse white marks on the sides, from the Mollueca 
Islands ; the -Lophyres \A- Gigantoa, Kuhl), with a crest of 
long elevated spines on the neck ; and the Lyriocfiphulu# 
(A. Scututa), which has a similar elevated crest along the 
back, and the tail keel-shaped* This latter species, in munv 
respects a most Singular reptile, inhabits Bengal, and lives j 
upon fruits. j 

In the short account. Which we have here given of this 
extensive genus, we have confined our remarks principally 
to the general characters and mosj, remarkable habits of 
these animals, as far as the latter have boon observed; but 
it is to be regretted that we possess, fewer authentic obser- 
vations upon the manners and economy of reptiles, than of 
almost any other class of animals. Of the many thousand 
different species of reptiles enumerated in the most complete 
catalogues of zoologists, it may be safely affirmed, that we 
do ivot know tue habits of as many dozens; yet this defect 
of information is to be attributed only to the inattention, or 
ignorance of travellers, for these animals afford, at; least the 
same facilities tor Observation and experiment as mammals 
and birds, and much greater than fishes or insect*** For 
ample details concerning the specific differences of the 
agamas, we refer the reader to the works of Cuvier, Dandin 
and Merrem. . ■* ,v *■ 

A'GAMJE, in botany, is a name given by some authors, 
to the large division of the vegetable kingdom, called 
Flowerless, and may be considered equivalent to the older* 
term, Cryptogamic plants. The word, which means sex- 
less, has been proposed upon the hypothesis tfiat the whole* 
of the flowerless class is absolutely destitute of stamens 
and pistilla. Although few persons can now be found 
who entertain any doubts as to such affact, yet the invention 
of a new term in consequence, has been generally^ riqhbj 
sidered superfluous, It may bo perfectly true, that ferns, 


and rind conferva*, and fring# 

destitute^ sewu^^^nsf ond yotthe term agta^'riky 



>n it is seldom employed. ■ v ^ 
an interesting 
$j® gtfld^bao^&ted trumpeter, 

among pfcea~ 

' % Alectorides. 

-two 
long 
:tb£^rssome 

$]ky sea* 
tfelongcreenisl^ 
#), bSt J^is said 
“ thd 

eats agd 


It is fchb 

inches! inlenigibi hut, appeal l&tg 

;; slight to gbl f ^asah$ in' 

gte^n 

naked of^&Atherh; brii iref 
. twelve black . ... 
nrilary rump plumes bii tig droopiiM#, 
legs abimiiato it to 
riot to have the habitl of these,, 
riwgins of water, and lmng whqily il 
a^d mountaius; It inhabits the %jpst* 0\ 
and never vipi the cleared grounds or setil|lriient8. 
According to M, Monoucour, it is very mceglMous, being 
found in numerous flocks, which walk arid rum but rarefy 
fly, and, when they do, seldom Mae more thi& a few ibet 


above the surface, of tl 
trust most to their spee* 


when pursued they 
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Several naturalists have given accounts of the Agajni in 
a domestic state. Its docility and attachment toman are 
remarkable. * The Agami,’ says Monoucour, * is not only 
tamed easily, but becomes attached to its benefactor with 
all tlie fondness and fidelity of the dog ; andpf th» disposition 
it shows the most unequivocal proofs. When limcl up in the 
house, it loads its master with, ija%sseB, and follows his mo- 
tions and if it conceives a persons onoecountof 

their forbidding figure, tltoi|iji^risive .smell , . or of injuries „ 
^received, it will pursue thetri^ Sometimes to a considerable 
ilistanco, biting their legs, and testifying every mark, of 4i»- 
^lenHure.* If^obeys the voice of its mastb^ and even an 
: swers to the call of ah those to tyhom it h^ara; np grudge 
Hkia' fond of caressed and offers its lvaad and neck to be 
atfbked; and, if once accu tbesri: familiarities, it 

troublesome, will 

‘tiriukl-Tondling^ It makea/its. rippeotbWl us 'ofton as its 
raa&er sits down to ; out the 

doga and cat&; and tatemg^osse^Soi pf the room ; for it is 
*0 obsfinate apd bold, thatit nevei^ylelds, and oftem after a 
.|oi|gh battte, dog to flight. It avoids 

the bte of fts aritagonisk by rising in the air, and retaliatos 
.wifcMolent^ and nails, aimed chiefly at 

the eyes; and after it gains the superiority, it pursues the 
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victory with the utmost mhccrnr, and, if not patted, will 
destroy the fugitive. By its intercourse with man, its in- 
stinct became moulded like that of the dog ; and we are 
assured that it can be trained to tend a liock of sheep. 
It even sh<^vs a degree of jealousy of its rivals ; for, when 
at table, it bites fiercely the naked legs of the negroes, and 
other domestics, who came near its master,* 

•'Ifhe peculiar hoise which tiiioeo birds make, without open* 
ing the bill, is one df their most remarkable characteristics. 
This noise is no daubi pifoduced % ® peculiar oonformation 
of the organ, of apiind. * According to Pallas, Hfeh larynx , 
which is on ike outside ofthe breast, is about J? thieft/as 
a swan's 4mU.^d ahno^,hbny, b^cou^s much more lender, 
loose, ahu cartilaginous when it lifters within the bre^t,, 
where two semicylindrical canals of a membranous texture* 
and cdfpkble of being extended, proceed from it. The air- 
bag on the right-side descends to the pelvis, and within 
the breast jt is divided into three ordbur cells by transverse 
membranes. , The air-bag on the left ^j^^is' .’narroww’. 
Vosmacr tells us that the sound is sometimes preceded by 
a wild cry, interrupted by a call somewhat like ‘ scherck, 
scherck,' aipf then follows the characteristic noise somewhat 
resembling the cooing of pigeons. It utters, in this way, 
five, six; or seven times, with precipitation , a hollow noise 
nearly resembling the syl\|j^hja 4 too, too, too, too, too, too,’ 
resting upon the last a vbry long time, and sinking the 
sound gradually till it terminates. During this, the breast 
is seen to heaver ai h-b birds, while singing, though the hill 
remains shut. It is, no doubt, produced by the air pressed 
lip from the lower air-bags on the right and left above de- 
scribed, which meeting with the transverse membranes in 
its passage, causes them to vibrate and sound, and this is 
comnumicated to the surrounding muscles, and by these to 
the external air ; so that it is, in fact, a sort of ventrilo- 
quism, alid requires not the bill to bo imped in order to Ik? 
heard. 

Tho A garni, like the rest of the alectoridcs, builds no nest, 
but scratches a shallow place at the root of a tree where it 
deposits its eggs, from ten 1o sixteen in number, and of a 
light green colour. They are somewhat larger than a hen’s 
egg, and of a rounder form. The down remains a long time 
on the yodiig, and grows into long silky plumes very close, 
like fur, and it is not till they are one-fourth the size of the 
adult birds, that the true leathers appear. 

l)r. Latham tells us, that * one of these Agamis, a young 
bird, found its way into a. furm -yard in Surrey, and asso- 
ciated with the poultry. It wa« perfectly tame, and, on one 
occasion, accompanied the hounds for three miles, and kept 
up with them. It was last in the possession of .Lord Stanley, 
but died on its way into Lancashire.’ 

A 'GAP AS, the plural of the Greek clyamj, (agape,) 
which signifies love, or charity. In the history of the 
Christian church, the agapue were those meetings of the 
early believers, where they sat and ate, at. a common 
table, of food which had been provided by the voluntary 
contributions of the members of the society, the enter- 
tainment being concluded with the holy kiss.* These meet- 
ings, which were usually held in the same house or 
apartment in which they assembled for divine worship, are 
at least mentioned once in the New Testament, namely, in 
the 12th verse of the epistle of Jude, where it is said of cer - 
tain unworthy brethren, « these are spots in your feasts of 
oharity •* the Greek word here is agape. It is probable 
also that Si Paul alludes to tlie same thing in 1 Cor. xi.*20, 
where his language would seem to imply that the agapm 
had been originally ingjtuted chiefly for the purpose of 
celebrating the sacramelS of the lord's Supper. But whe- 
ther they arose in #iis way, jjfjgJTrom thoso feelings of brother- 
hood and that charity towanis their poorer brethren which 
were so gtmn^iitcuiaated .upan tttp first followers of Chris- 
tianity, both by the religion they professed aud the eircuro- 
fitances amidst which they were placed, it is certain that even 
in the days of the apostles these meetings had been occasion- 
ally perverted IVom tbe purposo of their institution. St. Paul, 
ill the passage to which we have just referred, charges the 
Oorifithians that, when they came together into one place, 

• in bating oveify one taketh before Ottier his own suppeiy and 
one is hungry and another is drunken.’ Ahdlhe continues, 

‘ What ? havo ye not houses to eat and to drink con- 
cluding, after an explanation of the solemn and spiritual 
manner in which the holy supper ought to ha partaken of, 
with the gei^ttl direction, * Wherefore, my brethren, when 
ye come together to oat, tarry one for another. And if any 


man hunger, let him eat at horn©.’ These love-feastsalao 
gave great occasion of scandal to the enemies of the faith. 
The reader may find an account of the accusations of which 
they wpre made the groundwork by some of the pagan writers 
in the sixteenth chapter Of Gibbon's History. They seem, 
however, to have continued to be generally celebrated for 
several centuries* EoSteritedicaJ writers mention three kinds 
of them*L~firgt, those whiesh took place at marriages, called 
the nuptial or connubial agapro, I© which the bishop or pastor 
was usually invited: seoorul, the anniversary, or, as they 
wore callCiVnatal agapte, which were held in the churches 
on tho festivals of the martyrs: and, third, the funeral 
ngapro, at tho interments of members of the congregation. 
Thp celebration of fti© love-Jleasts in tlie churches was at 
length expressly forbidden by the 25th canon of the council 
of Laodicca,- in A,p. 364 ; ^although the enactment would 
seem for a considerable time not to have been quite effectual, 
since we find it repeatedly renewed, by subsequent councils. 
Nor does the practice under improved regulations appear to 
have been discontinue in all icircmnstances by the beads of 
the church. In th© axth century, as we are informed by 
Bede, Pope Gregory, in his instructions to Austin when he 
sent him to Britain to convert the Saxons, advised him to 
allow the new Converts to feast, together on saints’ days, and 
the anniversaries of llte dedication of the churches, not in 
the churches them sol ves^but in sheds fashioned with green 
boughs close by them, to the glory , he says, of God, as they 
had formerly done to the honour of the devil. A great deal 
of ingenious speculation ha&bceti ck pended in the attempt 
to discover traces of the Christian agapn?, both among the 
| Jews and pagans before the institution of our religion, 
and in the latter times ofthe church. But the only thing 
exactly corresponding to the primitive love-feast is the prac- 
tice- which has been introduced Under the same name by 
certain modem sects, especially the Moravians and the 
Sandemanians. 

AG A PIUTE. (See Turquoise] 

A GA IU C1 A , (Lumouroux.) The mushroom madrepore, 
a genus of coral so called from its resemblance 

in form to mushroom &%Agariei). The animal inhabitants 
of agaricia are unknown, with the exception of a single 
species observed bv M. Lesueur on the shore of St. Thomas 
in the Antilles, Lamarck enumerates live, and Parkinson 
seven species. 

AGA UlCUft is the generic name by which all the 
species of intishrooms properly so called are collectively 
known. It comprehends such plants of the fungus tribe, 
as have a cap (or pilous) of a fleshy nature, supported upon 
a distinct stalk, and a number of parallel unequal vertical 
plates or gills arising out of the cap, and inclosing the par- 
ticles by which the species arc reproduced; particles which 
tlie vulgar call seeds, and the learned sporules. This genus 
consists, according to the latest writers, of not fewer than a 
thousand species, inlia biting meadows, and heaths, and 
rocks, and masses of decaying vegetable matter, in all 
Europe, and in many other parts of the temperate regions 
ofthe earth. Among them, a large proportion arc fioi&en- 
ous, a few are wholesome, but by far the greater are alto- 
gether unknown in regard to their action upon the human 
constitution. The species are often extremely similar; 
there is no means of distinguishing botameally the tribes 
that are poisonous from such as are wholesome, but in 
every case practice is requisite to determine that point inde- 
pendently of general structure. It is for this reason that 
the use of wild mushrooms is so dangerous, and that, a 
French botanist, of no little celebrity, would never sutler any 
to be brought to his table that had not been raised by art in a 
garden. Indeed there is this most remarkable fact con 
n cored with their qualities ; a fact which seems to show 
that their properties depend upon climate and situation, and 
accidental circumstances, rather than upon any specific pecu- 
liarities; those kinds which are wholesome in one country are 
not so in another ; thus, in Great Britain, the common mush- 
room (Agaricus campedris, fig . l .J, th© fairy ring agaric 
(A. praiends, fig.%), and tlie A. Georgiu are the only 
sorts that it is quite safe to eat ; while the Fly agaric 
(A. mmcariue, fig. 3.) and A. vir&sm (fig. A,) are ex- 
tremely poisonous, But in other countries ot Eurojws it is 
different. In France, in Italy, and especially in Russia, 
a usual aliment is afforded by a great variety of species 
which, although very common in this country, it would be 
extremely dangerous to eat ; and, on the other hand, even the 
dangerous A, muscariuB is a species of food in LAmtschatka. 
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We propose to point out in this article what the distinc- 
tion# are, by which it has been supposed that the eatable 
and poisonous species may be recognized, because the reader 
of such a work as this would be more likely to be misled 
by imperfect descriptions than benefited by speculative 
distinctions. We shall therefore confine ourselves to a few 
easy, plain, and intelligible observations, [which it is 0 be 
hoped cannot possibly lead fe error, /• ' , 4- . * ' 

Of the thousand species thus much ii cisHitilri, that all 
having the following characiers are poisondus •/ y 
1. §uoh as have a cdp very tU© 

gills. ' ' . : it:*** ' ;• k . _ 

‘ Such as have the stalk, growing from one side of the 


2 . 

cap. 

3 . 

4 . 

5. 


[length. • 

| speedily into a darl 
Hbe coll ar that srf? 


Those in which the gills are 
Such as have a milky iiuce. 

Such as deliquesce ; that is, 
watery liquid. " ! 

6. And lastly, every qpb that 
rounds the stalk filamentous, or resembling a spider s web. 

As to the rest, tho or&fywjtahle: kinds that can he safely 
employed in Great Britain tire tho gpOWmg 

A. campeslris, the common tnUshrooni, (fig. 1,) the species 
that is so commonly raised artificially for food. This is 
readily known in any state by its .fragrant Odour, by which 
alone it may be always recognized, and the absence of which 
is extremely suspicious. When tft a very young state, it 
resembles little snow-white balls, which are called bmtom; 
afterwards it acquires a atqlk, separates its cap, and becomes 
shortly conical, with liver-eolojdred gills, nnd a white thick 
fleshy cap, marked with a few particles of grey. At a more 
advanced age the cap is concave, the colour grey, and the gills 
black ; in this state it is called a flap. For the method of 
cultivating it, and for its physiological characters, see Mush- 
room. 

A. Gmrjrii is like the latter, but. its gills are always very 
pale, ami its flavour inferior. It is said occasionally to weigh 
as much as fourteen pounds. 

A. pratensis , or o reader the Juky-ring mushroom, is so 
well known l>v its popular designation as to require no 
description. Well may it have gained that name ; for, in 
former times, there would, doubtless, be great difficulty- in 
imagining how such productions could spring up in a few 
hours in the regular rings they appear in, without the aid 
of some supernatural agency. Tho use to which this species 
is usually applied is that of Ixung powdefl#&rid mixed with 
rich sauces, after having been previously strung upon a line, 
and dried in the shade. 
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[Poisonoui Agarioi.] . .*• ... 

Those who have curiosity and courage to adventure on 
determining the qualities of other* of this family ntay con- 
sult tho works of Persoon, Do Candolle, Withering, and 
other writers, in whioh they will fi&d ample information. Uut 


before commencing their experiments, we wouM iecoi^^ 
to their attention the foUowing circumstanoa v^/. 

;• A lieutenant in the French army ate 
supposed to be of a wholeseme kind, at ten in the morning* 
At seven in thb evening k* attacked with severe colic ; 0 

ten his wife began to ^xpmrieime^ the same sensations, at* 
fended with nausea. pfe coufee of |he s night they were 
both attacked with ^vsoifeij; purging, accom- 

panied by intense thfrsfc, !K#-Wa* Jhiwpeeaed by severe 
cramps, and the pulse ^became ha«h :we^ rapid, and 
irregular^ At ten ti^te #xt ummki# the husband died, and 
the wife at six in the OVeritllgg But tho petaon^rdm whom 
thp agarics had boeri pmcure^is well a* all his family, fed 
eatqn abundantly off bgm witlout inc6nv«nienCb. Upon a 1 
qafeful inquiry, it kppe#bd that ffe latfer had well salted, 
then boiled for some time, and Afterwords pressed the 
agarics before eating them,— precautions wfe^h,^1fel' M iifxlbr; 
lunate lieutenant had neglected^ , 

AGA'SIAS, a Greek sculptor a# JE|raefefe^hose age is 
not. aceurateljinowii. Hie statue how at JJofee balled the 
Bbrgheee Fighter, winch is a fin© specimen of skill in re- 
presenting a figure in action, and also show! a careful study 
of external anatomy, is the work of this Agasias. On the 
support behind the figure is the following inscription in. 
Greek . — Agasias the son of Dosithevfc of Ephesus made it 

A/GATE, an ornamental ft^je used in jewellery, and for 
some purposes in the arts: it is Sometimes called Scotch 
pebble. The name is derived from the Greek uxanpi (achates), 
a stone described by Theophrastus, be says, cam© 

from the river Achates, m Sicily ; tin# the Drillo, in the 
Val di Noto. It is one of the numerous modifications of 
form under which silica presents itself, almost in a state of 
purity, constituting in the agate 93 per cent, of the mineral. 
The siliceous particles are not so arranged air to produce the 
transparency of rock crystal, but a translucent, sometimes 
almost opaque $^b|tancc, with a resinoua e* w-aiy fracture ; 
and a variety ordBwes of colour arc produced by a minute 
quantity of iron. The same stone sometimes contains parts 
of different degrees of trail sluccncy, and of various shade® of 
colour ; and the endless combinations of these produce the 
beautiful and singular internal forms, for which* together 
with the high polish they are capable of receiving, agates 
are prized as ornamental stones. Although occasionally 
found in other rocks, they are most usually met with in that 
variety of the trap rocks called Amygdaloid or Maudelstein, 
funning detached rounded nodules, not cemented to the base 
or mass of the rock, but easily separable from it, and having 
generally a thin layer of green earth interposed, and a rough 
irregular exterior, us if moulded on the asperities qf the side® 
of a pre-existing ca vity. The siliceolw particles have often, 
but far from constantly, arranged themselves in thin lasers 
parallel to the external surface of the nodule ; sometimes 
the nodule is not solid, but a hollow space is left in it, studded 
with crystals of quartz ; and not unfrequently crystals of 
carbonate of lime and other minerals, totally distinct in com- 
position from that of the agate, aro superimposed on those 
quartz crystals. 

Tho theory of the formation of agates is a problem of 
great difficulty, and we must be much further advanced 
than we are, in our knowledge of the chemical processes of 
nature in the mineral kingdom, before we can expect to throw 
any fight on this very obscure subject The great supply 
of agates is from a class of rocks to which all geologists now 
assign an igneous origin, analogous to that of lava in ex- 
isting volcanos. Tho theory divides itself into two parts ; 
first, the formation of the cavities in which the agates are 
found; and, secondly, the filling of there cavities. With 
regard to the first, we have inafty analogies from modem 
lavas, and from processes off art, to guide us to a .pretty sa- 
tisfactory conclusion. Gases are evolved in great quantities 
by volcanos, and if produced at the same instant with a flow 
of lava, thgj^. would rise in bubbles in the melted mass ; but 
in proportion as that became more viscid they would rise 
with greater difficulty to the surface, and when it consolidated 
would form cavities, the shape of which Would be determined 
by the nature of the pressure of the surrounding viscid lava. 
iV account ’ for • the filling up of the cavities throe theories 
have been^prdpcfso^ matter to 

have, been InfeoattedA'ixi firarn without, And 4 

| to liave been ;in* cavities; another, 

1 that# hi ebedtenoq fesonfe peculiar laws of attraction, it has 
separated from the rest of the rock* and insinuated itself into 
the hollows left by the gases; and a third, that these hollows 
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wgre filled by the Sublimation of the silica and other mate- 
rials from the rest of the mass by the action of heat. Each 
hypothesis iB supported by particular cases, which it satis- 
factorily explains, but there are probably as many against as 
in favour of each ; all of them imply conditions of chemical 
action different from anything of which we have had expe- 
rience. We frequently find, it is true, masses of siliceous 
petrified wood in which hollows of the tree have been filled 
with agate, not to be distinguished from many nodules found 
in the trap rocks ; and that the matter of the agate must 
have boon introduced into the wood by aqueous infiltrations 
there can be no doubt . but, in this case, the whole substance 
of the sustaining mass, the vypod, is penetrated by siliceous 
m atter ; and the difficulty of the theory^ in filtration, in the 
case of the trap rocks, consists in tlifr absence of any tiSe 
in the rock of the channel by which "the solution of silicons 
matter could have arrived at the cavity. The following 
section of an agate is a gooff example of the filling up of a 
cavity by infiltration, for it is evident that the siliceous matter., 
in whatever way it may have arrived, was introduced at tig? 
point a, and that there was a gradual deposition of it. Such 



examples would bo more frequently met with, if there was 
anything in the external coat to tell us in what direction to 
slit the stone : this same specimen might have been cut in 
many directions without throwing any light upon its mode of 
formation, and the section we now see was an accidental cut 
in the right direction. An attentive consideration of the pro- 
ducts of volcanos may lead to some satisfactory conclusion ; 
for although agates have not been found in lavas, cavities 
in them are often partially or entirely filled with minerals 
distinct from any in tlio rest of the rock. 

Agates are often found as loose pebbles in the beds of 
rivers, or in gravel, but in those cases they have been derived 
from the disintegration of Amygdaloids, the base of which is 
very often subject to decomposition when exposed to air and 
moisture, and then the siliceous nodules fall out. They 
vary in size from that of millet seed to afoot in diameter; 
but one, two, and three inches in diameter are the most 
common. 

The stones distinguished by mineralogists and lapidaries 
by the names of cornelian, calcedony, onyx, sardonyx, MocliS- 
stone, blood-stone, chrysoprase, and plasma, are so closely 
allied to agate, that they may be conveniently described 
under this head. In chemical composition they are not dis- 
tinguishable, except in the case of the chrysopraso by its 
colouring matter. — -C arnelian, so called because some 
kinds are of a flesh colour (camis, Latin for flesh), is that 
variety of a uniform colour which is of most common occur- 
rence : carnelians are never figured or striped. The colours 
are shades of red and yellow, the deep ciear red being the 
rarest and most valuable. The great supply of carnelians 
is from Japan, where they exist in vast quantities, and 
they are also imported from Bombay, being collected in the 
province of Guzzerat ; but the best, according Niebuhr, 
<j#me from the gulf of Cambay. Many of the antique gems 
are engraved in carnelian, and it is now much used fur seals. 
*r~C A Jtc K n on y , so called from having been earl v found at 
Calchedon (sometimes incorrectly written Chaleedon) in Bi- 
*bynia, opposite . Constantinople, is also of a uniform colour, 
|(ilfrcrally of a milky white or pale yellow, like turbid jelly, 
often with an internal wavy structure in the form of stalac- 
tites, and very generally with a peculiar mammillary surface. 
It is found in great abundance in the Faroe Islands, in 
Iceland, in Cornwall, and many places of Great Britain, as 
Well ad other countries j sometimes in largo masses, from 


which cups and other vessels are formed. Pliny describes 
it as being found in the neighbourhood of Thebes in Egypt 
and as brought to Rome from Carthage. — Onyx. In this 
agate the siliceous particles are arranged in alternating ho- 
rizontal layers of opaque white and translucent blue, grey , or 
brown ; and because these have a resemblance to the marks 
ton the human nail, the stone was called from the Greek 
word for nail, op»$ (onyx). It was known to the ancients, 
arid whs employed by them, as it w now, for those beautiful 
gems called cameos, the figure being cut out of the opaque 
white, the Jlark part forpluig the ground, or the -contrary. 
It |s most valuable whfen the contrast of colours is strong, 
and when the layer is thick enough to give a high relief to 
the object to be engray^d. In the royal library at Paris, 
jthere is an antique camfeo cut out of an onyx with four layers, 
Representing the apotheosis of Augustus, eleven inches by 
mine, which is Supposed to be the finest in existence. 
, Agates with an onyxl structure are riot uncommon, par- 
, ticularly among calcldo&ies, but the finest aro brought 
■ from India. Cameos are sold at Rome which are made 
from a thick shell, having different coloured layers like 
an onyx. — Sardonyx % a variety of onyx which is sup- 
posed by some to have received its name from having been 
brought from Sardes, in Lydia. By others it has been said 
that the name comes ftpm Sardo, the Greek name of 
Sardinia, there being some reason for thinking that the 
Carthaginians brought tinstones from that island, and ex- 
portedKncm during tliejr occupation of it. In this the opaque 
white alternates with a rich deep orange brown of considerable 
translucency, and as this is of rare occurrence the sardonyx 
is of greater value. The finest are brought from the east, 
and some antique gems are formed of them.—- Moc ha- 
stones and moss agates are semitransparent calcedony, 
including various ramified forms, produced by iron, manga- 
nese, bitumen, and chlorite or green earth, but sometimes 
also, as has been proved by Daubentori and Mac Culloch, 
produced by the presence of real vegetable bodies, such as 
conferva* and mosses. The first are found in Guzzerat, but 
received their name from having Wen brought from Mocha, 
in Arabia. — Blood-stone is a green agate coloured by 
chlorite, with numerous bright red spots like drops of blood; 
called also heliotrope and oriental jasper.- ■ Chryso prase 
(from xpvtrzo $, chru&eos, beautiful— and vpdtrov, pimon f 
a leek) is a rare apple-green calcedony, found in Silesia, 
which owes its colour to the presence of the metal nickel ; — 
and Plasma is affbther scarce green semitransparent calce- 
donv, but of a dark tint, which, in the opinion of Mac Culloch, 
is coloured by chlorite. 

The great supply of the figured agates of commerce is 
from Obcrstein, in the old Palatinate, about thirty miles 
east of Treves, and forty-live miles south of Coblenz. When 
they were used as buttons, knife-bundles, &o., the trade 
was more extensive than at present. They arc found in 
many parts of Scotland, especially at the Hill of Kin non], 
near Perth, where there is an agiygdaloidal trap very lull of 
line specimens. 

A GATIl A'RCHIDES, a Greek writer on geography, a 
native of Guides, in Asia Minor. He lived in the time of 
Ptolemy VI., called Philomctor, king of Egypt, (who reigned 
from n.c. 181 to 145,) and wrote numerous works ou geo- 
graphy, and among them, one on the Erythranm Sea. 

This work is now only known to us by extracts from the 
first and fifth books preserved by the Greek patriarch Pho- 
tius, and some extracts in the compiler Diodorus. The 
works of Agotharchides doubtless contained a great deal 
of useful information, as we may fairly infer from the cha- 
racter of the fragments which remain. He is the earliest 
extant writer who attributes the annual rise of the Nile to 
the periodical rains in the upper regions of that river : 
(Diodorus, i., 41.) he has left a very minute and curious 
account of the mode of working the gold mines which lay 
between the Nile and tho Red Sea; and he is the first 
ex tun t writer who has mentioned the giraffe otr camelo- 
pard ( Camelopardalis ), a singular quadruped peculiar to 
the African continent. 

His remarks on the mode of hunting elephants, and on 
the inhabitants of the Red Sea coasts, are curious, and prove 
him to have been on inquisitive and careful writer. 

What remains of A g ath a tv-hide s may he seen in Hudson s 
Minor Greek Geographer*, vol i. Tho description of the 
gold mines is also to be found in Diodorus, iii., 12. 

AGATHE'MERUS, a Greek writer who lived about the 
middle of the third century, and wrote a short treatise on 
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general geography. The Greeks seem to have applied them- of his own mercenary troops, united with some of the poorest 
selves for many centuries from the time of Herodotus down- and most desperate of tlio citizens, he proceededVto arrest 
wards to geographical inquiry, and the nation was at no and execute by military process the leaders of the arista- 
period deficient in men who laboured to give precision to the eratical party, and gave up their adherents to the fhry of 
science, and to arrange all the known facts in systematic his soldiery. In the massacre which took place, four thousand 
treatises* “What we are now labouring to do ut the present persons are said to have been murdered, and six thousaud to 
day, Agathemerus attempted for his age ; though his work, have lied. Tho wives arid children of the fatter, those of 
as we now possess it, is merely a collection of short heads, them who were unable to accompany the fugitives, fell vie- 
or rather a kind of syllabus for a set, of lectures,,. ( Thereof© tims to the soldieiyv , 

two books extant, of which the second is so confused swd Agathocles now professed to have fhlfillod his duty in 
contradictory, that critics are disposed to assign itjto a pjfeii clearing thd city of jflio oligai-chy, and declared his intention* 
of Agathemerus. The remains of Agath^iveritfe may of rojirmg into private dityri but lie knew that the partners 
seen in the second volume of Hudson's M$ior Geogra*n \ ipfliis crimes cotiM nofcnQihtain themselves without his 
nhers. His first chapter contains a very short * sketch of the |puntenance* At their call he consented to retain his office, 
ii i story of Geography up to that time; with the names of ^on^ IBndition of holdin^it without a colleague (h.c. 317). 
those who had rendered the most eminent services to the |Pfe 4id not assume tho state of a monarch, but exercised s 
science, His sixth chapter treats of tlie^pherical'‘figure 4ho powers of the most absolute king, with the title of 
of the earth, and what for now called the doctrine of tbej ^tocrator, that is, ruler' accoramg'' to tits bum pleasure. 
sphere, &e. - ^ ft had risen as the champion of the jpoor ; and he fulfilled 

A'GATIIIS is the generic name given by botanists to the former promises by the abolition or debtsand the distri- 
trees, known in common language by the name of dammar biftion of landsr^His whole career shows him to have been 
and kawrie pines. These plants belqjig to the natural order a bold bad man : but his government was able, and in quiet 
Conifene, from all other species of which they are known, times not severe. It was not till the jealousy of the discem- 
flrstly, by their broad, lo nee- shaped, leathery leaves, the ing rendered his situation difficult, or his unbounded ambi- 
veins in which are numerous and marly parallel, diverging lion prompted him, that he incurred universal hatred by the 
a little at the base, arid converging at the apex ; and, renewal of sanguinary acts. He aimed at the dominion of 
secondly, by their seeds having a wing on one side instead the whole island; and succeeded in reducing all except the 
of proceeding from the end. % subjects of Carthage. But the Carthaginians made a strong 

The dammar pine (agalltis lorantkifolia ), or the pinus effort to crush him, and they nearly succeeded. Ho was 
dammara of Liiimtuts, is a large tree found on the very sum- defeated with great slaughter (h.c. 309), his subjects nearly 
urits of the mountains of Amboyna, Termite, and in many of all revolted, and a siege being expected, he was obliged to 
the Molucca Islands. When young it has something of the shut himself up in Syracuse. In the following year ho 
aspect of a young cedar, the wood of which it is said to re- adopted the bold plan of carrying the war w ! itli his whole 
scinble. It is occasionally cultivated in the hot-houses of disposable lbrce into Africa: but money was required for this 
curious persons; but is of little value except for its resin, purpose; and his contrivance for raising it seems borrowed 
which, when pure, is white, clear, and brittle as glass, but in from the habits of . his early life. He offered to let those 
time becomes amber coloured. who feared the hardships of a siege retire from Syracuse, 

Its timber is represented to be light and of inferior quality, and he sent an armed force after them to plunder and mur- 
wholly unfit for any situation exposed to wet, but answerng dor those who availed themselves of the permission. By 
tolerably well for in-door purposes. this atrocious act he at once gained supplies, and revenged 

The kawrie pine (agatkis Australis) grows only in New himself upon his enemies. 

Zealand, in the forests of which it attains a considerable On bis first landing in Africa, the hold ^measure of 
height, with a straight clean stem, which, from its lightness Agathocles appeared to prosper. He burnt his ships, that his 
and toughness, has been found well calculated for the masts soldiers might have no opportunity of retreat, and no hope 
of ships. It is distinguished from the dammar pine by its but in victory. He advanced inland, took several towns, de- 
nar rower and more acute leaves, and by its more rapid mode foaled a powerful Carthaginian force sent to oppose him, 
of growth. and threw Carthage itself into great alarm. Meanwhile 

AGxVTIIOCLES, a Syracusan of low extraction, who the Carthaginians prosecuted in vain the siege of Syracuse: 
became ruler of Syracuse, and great part of Sicily. Thcprin- but a new danger threatened the rule of Agathocaos, from 
eipal events in his life range between the years 330 and 289 the powerful city of Agrigentum ; which "profited by the ex- 
it. e. He was the son of a potter, and is said to have worked at haustion both of Carthage and Syracuse to invite the Siei- 
liis father’s trade. lie was remarkable for beauty, strength, linns to shake off the dominion of both. Agathocles ro- 
und capacity lor enduring labour. In the outset of life, he turned home in haste, and reduced some of the revolted 
belonged to a band of robbers ; afterwards be served as a cities. But the forces of the rest, united under the command 
private soldier, and in that capacity gained the favour of a of Deinocrates, a Syracusan, formerly general of the Greeks 
patron named Damns, who, being chosen general of Agri- in the Carthaginian army, proved too strong for him. 
gcntuin, advanced him to the rank of chili arch, or com- Moreover, his presence was again required in Africa, where 
rnaniler of a thousand men. On the death of Dumas, the Carthaginians had repaired tlieir losses, and regained 
who bequeathed his great wealth to his wife, Agathocles tlifljr ascendancy. In this dilemfria, he resorted to one of 
married the widow, and became one of the richest citizens those infamous measures which disgrace his talents as a 
of Syracuse. In this slate of his fortune, he distinguished soldier and statesman. He saw the probability that the 
himself by his eloquence in the assembly of the people. But Syracusans might call in Deinocrates in his absence. A 
his conduct now was as seditious, as his former life had been public festival took place shortly before his intended return 
profligate. Not content with wealth and popularity, he to his African army. Being a man of popular manners, lie 
returned to his early habits, and committed continual acts of affected to mix gaily in the mirth, and by plying the people 
piracy against liis countrymen. with wine, encouraged them to open their hearts. By this 

The constitution of Syracuse, us established by Timoleon, insidious device, he ascertained who were his friends ami 
was (lcmioeratical : but, in tho outset of Agathocles' political who his enemies, and put to death the chief men of the 
life, the aristocrat ieal party, headed by Sosistratus, a per- latter, to the number of five hundred, 
sonal enemy of his own, drove him into exile ; and he re- Whether in Sicily or Africa, the affairs of Agathocles 
treated into Italy, where for some time he lived as a soldier never prospered in iris absence. He was received on his 
of fortune. The restoration of democracy, and the banishment return to the latter country l>y a mutiny among his troops, 
of Sosistratus and his friends, enabled him to return. The in consequetfe of his son Archagathus having been dila^ 
Carthaginians interfered in behalf of these new exiles ; and tory in furnishing their pay. On that oees&ion his popular 
a war ensued, in which Agathocles boro a distinguished eloquence saved him: he harangued the soldiery, saying 
part: but he was suspected of aiming at the tyranny, and that they must get their pay from the enemy, and that tho 
was a second time compelled to quit Syracuse. In banish- booty, like the victory, should be in common. But the neees-. 
ment, he collected an army which overawed both Carthftge sity of recovering the good will of his army betrayed him into 
and Syracuse. After frequently defeating the troops of tlio imnrudencies. He attacked the Carthaginians unadv isedly, 
former, ho was recalled, under the pledge of an oath that lie and lost the battle, and a. large portion of his men. He was 
would attempt nothing against the democracy ; and he was compelled to retreat to Ibis comp, where lie saw thut bis 
chosen general and protector, lor tho ostensible purpose of rashness bad set the soldiers against him, and he had reason 
reconciling or putting down faction, Strong in the support to leaf that they would renewjiie mutiny on account of the 
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arrears of pay. Ho therefore fled in the night, accompa- 
nied by Archagathua. They were pursued, and the son 
Was taken: the -father, with better fortune, reached the 
ships in which he had returned from Sicily, and escaped, 
AH his sons Were murdered by the enraged soldiers, who 
then made terms with the Carthaginians. Agathoclos 
avenged himself' in ki nd on the murderers of his sons, by slay- 
ing the kindred of those who had served With him in Africa, 

On his return to Sicily, he found that a large portion 
of the troops, and several of the cities* had gone ovdr to 
IDeinocrates, who himself aspired to sovereignty. Ho there- 
fore made peace with the Carthaginians,, find comm<^C£<f 
a war against tlie exiles ; whom he dcfo&fed, and treacher- 
ously slew to the number of seven thousand, after tho^ha&. 
laid down their arms under assurance of safety. Bfehe 
received Deinocrates with favour, and appointed hia| his 
general ; nor did’ any eqmity thenceforth occur befc$eeip 
Stem, although both were equally ambitious and faithless^ 
When all questions were settled between himself, the Qmv- 
tliaginians, and Deinocrates, Agathoeles fipnd it easy Jo 
reduce the revolted cities of Sicily. But : jo® v as not of a 
temper to be contented within the narrow boundaries of the 
island. He undertook an expedition into Italy against the 
Bruttii, laid the Lipari islands under contribution, and 
plundered their temples* but was obliged, by severe ill- 
ness, to leave his main designs uncompleted. While in 
Italy, he made himself master of Crotona, and on the 
whole, With mingled prosperity and adversity, maintained 
the character of a ipighty potentate, but a severe scourge of 
mankind. The final object of his ambition was to render 
Sicily a great naval power; and he had advanced Air and 
successfully in the prosecution of this attempt, when he 
died, by one account, in consequence of a miserable and 
wasting illness, — by another, inconsequence of poison admi- 
nistered by Mamon, one of his associates, in concert with 
his own grandson. His death took place in they etu- 280 b.c., 
at the age of $eyonty-two, alter a reign of twenty-eight years. 

AGATHOlSiE'MON, of Alexandria, a map-maker, and 
apparently the author of the maps found in the oldest MSS. 
of the geography of Claudius Ptolenueus. There can be no 
doubt that Ptolemy’s work was accompanied by maps ; and 
indeed it is impossible that a tabular system of Geo- 
graphy, like his, could be without them. Maps on plates 
of copper are mentioned by Herodotus, who wrote above 
500 years before Ptolemy. But, as we know nothing at 
all about the age of ‘Agathodscmon, we cannot conclude, as 
some do, that he constructed Ptolemy’s maps for him. It is 
more likely th&t he was a later editor or amender of them. 
In the Vienna and Venetian MSS., the following note in 
Greek is found at the end of the maps : — ‘ According to the 
eight hooks of the geographical works of Claudius Ptolc- 
mtBus, Agathodmmon of Alexandria delineated the whole 
earth.’ It has ^etni inferred from this that Agathodmmon 
was a contemporary of Ptolemy. But this docs not seem 
to be quite conclusive. The shape which Agathodmmon 
gave to the different, countries of the earth, maintained its 
ground on modern maps till the system of regular surveys 
became in use : and indeed till of late years, many features 
of our maps were only the traditional delineations of tkdSfeld 
map-makers of Alexandria. [See Schoell, vol. ii. Ileejjpn. 
Defvntious Ptolemad:- Ptolkmteus, Ci. audi u s.] 

AGA'VE, in Botany, comprehends those plants which 
gardeners call American aloes. It consists of species pro- 
ducing clusters of long, stiff, fleshy leaves, collected in a 
circle at the top of a very short stein, and bearing flowers in 
a long terminal woody scape. With doryanthes and yucca 
it forms in thc^atural order Amaryllide® an instance of 
high developement both in vegetation and fructification, com- 
pared with what is more generally characteristic of that 
tribe. If a crinum or an amafyllis had the stem elongated 
into a woody trunk, instead of being contracted into a short 
disk, lying at the bottom of a scaly bulb, the affinity between 
them and agave would at once be obvious. 

There uro many species of this genus, one only of which 
requires to. be mentioned, 

4gcm Americana, or tlio American aloe, is aslant which, 
when full grown, has a short cylindrical woody stein, which 
is terminated by bard, fleshy, Spiny, sharp -pointed, bluish 
green leaves, about six feet long, and altogether’ resembling 
those 0# the ; arborescent. aloes, Koch of these leaves, will 

S ntiaue to exist for many years, so that but a small number 
tve withered aWay by the time the plant has acquired its 
M maturity. It i$ eommMy supposed that this occurs < 


only at tho end of one hundred years ; but this, like many 
other popular opinions, is an error ; the period at which the 
agave arrives at maturity vary ing, according to circumstances, 
from ten to fifty, or even seventy years. In hot or otherwise 
favourable climates, it grows rapidly and soon arrives at the 
form of its existence ; but in colder regions, or under the 
care of tho gardener, where it is frequently impracticable to 
attend tp all the circumstances that accelerate its develope- 
fiieht, it requires the longest period that has been assigned 
to it. Hating acquired its full growth, it Anally produces 
its gigantJb; llo<vor stem, Utter which it perishes. This stem 
sometime# is as much as forty feet high, and is surrounded 
With amultihide of branches arranged in a pyramidal form, 
with perfect Symmetry, and having on their points clusters 
of greenish yellow flowers, which continue to be produced for 
two or three months in succession. The native country of 
riro American al*fe is the whole of America within the tropics, 
pm the plains nca4y on a level with the sea, to stations 
Tnpon the mountains" a% an elevation of between 9000 and 
10,000 feet. From these regions it has been transferred tc 
almost every other temperate country ; and in Italy, Sicily, 
and Spain, it lias already combined with .tho date and tho 
palmetto to give a tropical appearance to European scenery. 
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Independently of its beauty and curiosity, this plant is 
applicable to many useful purposes. Its sap may be made 
to How by incisions in the stem, and furnishes a fermented 
liquor called by the Mexicans pulque ; frOiu this an agree - 
able ardent spirit, called vino mercal , is distilled. The fibres 
of its leaves form a coarse kind of thread ; the dried flowering 
stems are an almost imperishable thatch ; an extract of the 
leaves is made into balls, which will lather water like soap ; 
the fresh leaves themselves cut into slices arc occasionally 
given to cattle ; and finally the centre of the flowering stem 
split longitudinally is by no means a bad substitute for a 
European razor strop, owing to minute particles of silica 
forming one of its constituents. 

AGE, In legal acceptation, a person is said to be of age 
when lie has passed those periods of his, life at which he is 
supposed to have acquired sufficient discretion to enable 
him to do certain acts and enter into certain Contracts, of 
which, before those periods have arrived, he is presumed to 
be incapable by reason of the immaturity of his understand- 
ing. The common law of England appoints certain specific 
times in the life of a man or woman before cither is per- 
mitted to form contracts and incur municipal obligations. 
Thus, at the ago of twelve years, a man may take the oath 
of allegiance; at fourteen, which for many purposes is con- 
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sidered the age of discretion, a person of either sex may the male: ‘'the period of womanhood extends fhji 
choose a guardian, and may also, according to ancient twentieth, and of manhood, from the twenty-fourth year, tp 
authorities, be a witness in courts of justice ; in the latter an age neither; determined n or determinable with any degree 
case, indeed, the rule is at the present day considerably of exactness ; because the point of time at which mature 
relaxed, for children of much tenderer years are frequently age lapses into old age didbrs in every individual. It differs 
permitted to give evidence, having been previously found in many cusps by a considerable number of years ; and it 
competent upon examination to understand the nature of differs according to primitive constitution, to the manage- 
an oath. A female at the age of twelve years, J||tl a male merit of early inftmoy and childhood; according to regi- 
at the age of fourteen years, may make a valid #ft of, per- men, exercise, occupation, physical and mental* and the 
sonal estate, if proved to have had sufficient understanding Weveralothdr dreumstances included under the general term 
at the time the will was made ; but it is particularly pi^vtued, mock nf life.' # - ^ ^ r- 

by statute that no person under the age of twenty-one years % It. is an observation famililf to every one, that some per- 
snall make a will of lands. At the age of seventeen years, ojge older at fifty than others are at seventy, while in- 
a person of either sox may be an cxbcutor or executrix. stances every now and then occur in which an old man who 
With respect to matrimony, a woman may by law^con- teacBes his hundredth ^ear retains as great a degree of 
sent to marriage at twelve, and a man at fourteen years 0(|. Juvenility as the majority of those who attain to eighty, 
age : though, by several statutes, parties 1 under the age ofa rrhe period extending from the age of thirty or forty to that 
twenty-one years cannot actually miStry without the express o#j*extrcme old ago is then the only variable period in the 
consent of their respective parents or guardians. [See teftn of hurntd^existence ; the only period not fixed by 
Marriage.] The age of twenty-one years is, for most limits which it - fa beyond the power of man materially to 
civil purposes, the full age both of a, man and woman, at extend or abridge— a fact abounding with the moBt intereM;- 
which period persons of either sex may enter into the entire ing practical suggestions. 

possession of their real and personal estates, may manage The changes which take place in the system atthedif- 
and dispose of them at their discretion, and form contracts ferent epochs of life consist of changes in the physical con-- 
and engagements of all kinds upon their own account. A dition of the body which it will he useful briefly to trace, 
man cannot, however, be ordained a priest till twenty ^jbur, These changes are intimately connected with, and are 
nor be a bishop till thirty years of age. mainly dependent on the operation of a principle of consoli- 

With respect to cri initial offences, the law of England dation, the influence of which, commencing at the first 
regards the age of fourteen years as the age of discretion, at moment of existence, continues, without intermission, until 
which the human mind is competent to distinguish between the last moment of life. By this principle the body fa 
right and wrong; a person of either sex, therefore, who changed, first from the state of a fluid into that of a solid; 
has attained that age fa liable to prosecution and punish- and next, from a soft and tender solid, into a solid Which 
ment lor crimes. Under the ago of seven years, a child is slowly, imperceptibly, but nevertheless uninterruptedly, iti- 
not in any ease responsible by law for an offence committed creases in firmness and hardness. 

by him ; but, above that age, and under the age of fourteen When first the human embryo becomes distinctly visible, 
years, if it dearly appears that a child is conscious of the it is almost, wholly fluid, consisting only of a soft, gelatinous 
nature and wickedness of the crime be commits, ho may pulp. In this gelatinous pulp solid substances are formed, 
be tried and punished for it. A very singular instance which gradually increase and are fashioned inter, organs, 
is related by Mr. Justice Foster of a boy nine years old, These organs, in their rudimentary state, are soft and tender, 
w ho, under circumstances of malice and premeditation, had but, in the progress of their development, constantly acquir- 
killed liis companion, and hidden the dead body with much ing a greater number of solid particles, the cohesion of which 
care and cunning, and who was tried for murder, and found progressively increases, the organs at length become dense 
guilty. The case was afterwards considered by the twelve and firm. As the soft solids augment in bulk’and density, 
nidges, who thought that the circumstance of hiding the bony particles are deposited, sparingly at first and in de- 
dead body proved the fact of consciousness of guilt, and t ached masses, Imt accumulating by degrees: these, too, are 
t herefore a capacity of distinguishing good from evil, incon- at length fashioned into distinct osseous struofcares, which, 
ftistent with the presumption of innocence arising from the extending in every direction, until they touchat every 
tender age of the child; and they unanimously agreed that point, ultimately form the connected jtpy frante-work of 
he was a .^proper subject for capital punishment. Foster's the system. This bony fabric, like the soft solid, tender 
Grown Cases, p. 72. For more particular information on and yielding at first, becomes by degrees firm and jp^istmg, 
the whole of this subject, see Infant. fitted, as it is designed, to be the mechanical «vpport of the 

AGE (Physiology). The term of human existence is body, and the defence of all the vital organs. * v * 
divisible into distinct periods, each of which is distinguished While tlie osseous system is thus extending in every 
by characters peculiar to itself. These characters, as far direction, and everywhere increasing in compactness, the 
as they are external, are obvious to every one; but these progressive consolidation of the body is equally maftifestin 
external characters depend on internal states which are all the tissues which are composed of the celMar membrane 
not obvious, and which have been discovered only by as well as in all those which possess a fibrous nature. The 
careful and persevering research. And the curious and membranes, the ligaments, the tendons, the cartilages, 
interesting facts which those researches have disclosed, show gradually increase in firmness and elasticity, aq,d pro- 
that the different, epochs into which life fa divided aro not portionally diminish in fiexibility and extensibility ; and this 
arbitrary distinctions, but arise naturally out of constitutional change takes place, to a considerable extent, in tlie muscular 
dittbrences in the system, dependent on different physio- fibre also, as is manifest from the toughness of the flesh of 
logical conditions. The natural epochs of human life are animals that arc used for food, the degree of which every 
six, namely, the period of infancy, childhood, boyhood or one kno ws fa in proportion to the ago of the animal ; and from 
girlhood, adolescence, manhood or womanhood, and old age. the conversion in extreme old age, in many parts of tlie 
The space of time included in the first four of these periods body, of muscle into tendon, a denser material being sub- 
fa fixed. In all persons after the lapse of a certain number stit uted for the proper muscular fibre, 
of years, a definite change in the system uniformly takes The steady and increasing operation of the principle of 
place, in consequence of which the peculiarities which dfa- consolidation is still more strikingly manifest in the ocpo&i- 
tingufah one period give place to those which characterise tion, as age advances, of bony matter in tissues and organs 
tlie succeeding. Thus the period of infancy, commencing at to which it does not naturally Indong, and the ftmettons of 
birth, extends to the end of the second year, the point of which it immediately impairs and ultimately destroys. The 
time at which the first dentition fa completed : the period of textures in which these osseous depositions most commonly 
childhood, commencing at the close of the second year, ex- take place are membranes, tendons, cartilages, and tlie 
tends to the termination of the seventh or eighth year, the coverings of the viscera, but above all the coate of the blood- 
point of time at. which the second dentition is completed : vessels, in consequence of which these highly flexible, elastic, 
the period of boyhood or girlhood extends from the seventh and moveable organs become firm, rigid, and immoveable, 
or eighth year to the commencement of the age of puberty ; But even when not converted inttr bone, several of these 
that is, in general, in this country, in the feitfftle, front the structures lose their fl6xibil%-- : f^ ; |idViancin^ age, and ac- 
twelfth to the fourteenth year, and for the male, from the quire an increasing degree of rigidity. This is strikingly 
fourteenth to the sixteenth yoar : the period of adolescence manifest in all the parts of the apparatus of locomotion ; fe 
extends from the commencement of the period of puberty to the joints, the mechanical contrivances for facilitating mo- 
tile twentieth year of the female, and the twenty-fourth of tion, end to the muscular fibre, the generator of the power 
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by which motion is produced. The joints in old age arc less 
pliable, less elastie, and more rigid than in youth; first, be- 
cause the ligamentous and cartilaginous structures of which 
they are composed are more dense and firm; and secondly, 
because the oily matter which lubricates them, and which 
renders their motions easy and springy, is secreted in less 
quantity, and of inferior quality. Induration and propor- 
tionate deterioration take place then ini the muscular fibre* 
the origin of the motive power, and in the joint the in- 
strument by which the operation of the motive power is 
facilitated; and consequently the movements become slower, 
feebler, less steady? less certain, and less elastic* ? 

But among all the changes induced in the body by the 
progress of age, none is more remarkable, or has ft gttKiter 
influence in diminishing the energy of the actions Of the 
economy, and in causing the ultimate termination of alj. 
those actions in death, than the change that takes place in* 
the minute blood-vessels. The ultimate divisions, or*jfce 
smallest branches of the arteries and vei$s, the capillary 
vessels, as they are termed, are exceedingly abundant in tlu; 
early periods of life, and are as active as they are numerous. 
The capillary arteries, the masons and architects of the 
system, by the agency of which all the structures are built 
up, and 4II the parts of the body grow and are developed, 
are numerous and active in the early stages of life, while 
they are carrying on and completing the organization of 
the flame. But from infancy to childhood, from child- 
hood to youth, from youth to maturity, and from maturity to 
old age, the number and the activity of these vessels pro- 
gressively diminish. Their coats, like other soft solids, in- 
crease in density and rigidity; their diameter contracts, 
many of them become completely impervious and ultimately 
disappear. The diameter of the capillary veins, on the con- 
trary, enlarges. The coats of the veins, originally thinner 
than those of the arteries, instead of thickening and con- 
tracting, seem rather to grow thinner and more dilatable ; 
hence tlieir fulness, their prominence, their more tortuous 
course, and their greater capacity. At the two extreme 
periods of life the quantity of blood contained in these two 
sets of vessels is completely inverted. In infancy, the pro- 
portion of blood contained in the capillary arteries is greater 
than that contained in the capillary veins ; in youth, this 
disproportion is diminished; at the period of maturity, the 
quantity in one set, nearly if not exactly balances that in the 
other ; in advanced age, the preponderance is so great in 
the veins, that these vessels contain probably two-thirds of 
the entire mass. This difference in the distribution of the 
blood, at the different epochs of life, affords an explanation of 
several important phenomena connected with health and with 
disease. It shows, for example, why the body grows with so 
much rapidity at the early periods of life; why it remains 
stationary at the period of maturity; why it diminishes in 
bulk os age advances ; why a plethoric state of the system 
affects the arteries in youth, the veins in age ; why haemor- 
rhage, or a flow of blood, is apt to proceed in the young from 
the arteries, and in the aged from the veins ; and so on. 

The growth of the heart does not keep pace with the ex- 
tension of the sanguiferous system, nor does its force increase 
with the augmenting density and resistance of the ^lids ; 
hence there is a disturbance of the balance between the 
forces of propulsion and of extension which increases with 
advancing age ; the diminished energy of the heart being 
indicated by Ihe languor aiul slowness of the pulse, often not 
exceeding fifty pulsations in a minute, and sometimes sink- 
ing oven lower than this. Hence, not only is less blood sent 
to the several organs, but that which is sent is less com- 
pletely acted upon by the air in respiration on account of 
the diminished quantity which is transmitted through the 
pulmonary system of vessels ; hence, the diminution of all 
the secretions, and hence, finally, the failure of the function 
of digestion, the source of the materials from which the 
blood itself is prepared and its losses replenished. 

■Upon the whole, then, it is clear that two groat changes 
take place in the physical condition of the body in the pro- 
gress of age; first, a gradual diminution in the quantity of 
the fluids, both of the entire* mass contained in the system, 
and Of the proportionate quantity contuincd in each organ: 
apd» secondly, a progressive augmentation and induration of 
the solids. With this change in the physical condition of 
the body is unifonnly combined a no less important change 
in its vital action. Progressively and proportionally as the 
Bolidmrts increase in density and rigidity, they decrease in 
jrriUoility and mobility ; that is, they are less sensible to 


the influence of stimulants, and the power of contraction 
resident in the muscular fibre is less excitable. Now the 
knowledge of this two-fold modification of the system sug- 
gests practical applications of the greatest importance in the 
management of health, in the prevention of disease, in se- 
curing the attainment of perfect maturity, corporeal and 
mental* and consequently in promoting a general extension 
ofthe %afepf life. . 

In epochs of life the health is peculiar ; the 

diseases to which each is prone have also a specific character. 
A degree of energy in the vital actions, constituting a state 
of healthy ^rigour in one period, may be destructive violence 
in another; and a degree of intensity in the physical 
agent upon which thos# actions depend, merely sufficient to 
produce moderate excitement in one, may produce fatal sti- 
pmlanQn in another. 

It has been alio#®, that in the human infant by far the 
greater proportion of its b#dy consists of fluids ; and that this 
state of the system is characterized by an extreme degree of 
irritability and mobility. The capillary arteries, especially, 
are not only more numerous in this age than in any other, 
but they are also far more irritable ; far mom easily and 
dangerously excitable. And this is most particularly the 
case with the capillary g^teries ofthe stomach and intestines; 
with those of the lungs; with those of the external skin; 
with those ofthe spinal cord and brain : and a consideration 
of the manner in which these vessels are acted on, for ex- 
ample, by aliment and by temperature, two agents which 
exert the most important influence over the health and life 
ofthe infant, will suffice to illustrate the value of knowledge 
of this kind. 

The chief organ by which the function of digestion is per- 
formed is the mucous membrane that lines the stomach and 
intestines. Food, when in contact with the inner surface of 
this membrane, acts upon it as a stimulus and excites it to 
the performance of its office. Now so irritable is this mem- 
brane in the infant, that it can bear the contact only of one 
kind of aliment, namely, the milk formed by the mother. 
For this food, and only for this food, lias nature specially 
adapted the organ, and the adaptation of this food to this 
organ is in its turn equally specific ; and this relation cannot 
be disturbed or disregarded without preventing the due per- 
formance of the function, and thereby endangering health 
and life. Even the blandest substances, the milk of other 
animals, which, at a more advanced age, can be readily con- 
verted into nutriment^ over excites the delicate digestive 
organ of the infant, producing first grievous irritation in 
the system, and, ultimately, exhaustion and death. From 
largo.. experience it is found, that of the infants who are de- 
prived of this their natural nourishment, not more than one 
in seven reaches the more advanced periods of life. Without 
doubt circumstances may justify a mother in abandoning her 
infant, but she ought, at least, to know the extent of the 
sacrifice she makes when she withholds from it the only 
food by which it can live ; she ought to be fully aware that 
by this act she does abandon it. 

Cold acts upon the lining membrane of the air-passages 
of the lungs, as injuriously as improper diet upon the 
mucous surface of the alimentary canal ; and it also acts 
most energetically awldeleteriously upon the whole external 
surface of the skin. The new-born infant has been kept for 
months in a constant and unvaried warmth. Both its ex- 
ternal and its internal surfaces have been completely shielded 
from the contact of foreign bodies. Bat at the moment of 
birth its condition is wholly changed ; both surfaces are fully 
exposed to agents, to the influence of which it is acutely sen- 
sitive. Air surrounds the external skin and rushes to the 
lung and expands it,; cold acts simultaneously and power- 
fully on both organs. If the cold bo severe, or if the 
changes of temperature be great and rapid, inflammation is 
sure to bo excited in the lung; and this is one of the chief 
sources of the mortality of infancy. The injurious action of 
cold upon the external surface is two-fold; first, upon the ves- 
sels, and nerves of the skin ; and* secondly, upon the vessels, 
and nerves of the internal organs ; for the cold, constringing 
the external vessels, causes the blood diffused over this ex- 
tended surface to rush to the internal parts, and especially 
to the brain, in which it often produces dangerous and 
fatal disease* The mother should never forget that 
a degree of cold which the child can bear with impunity 
may excite a mortal inflammation in the infant ; and that 
an intensity of cold which may only invigorate the adult may 
kill the child. Were an accurate record kept of the number 
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of children annually destroyed in England by improper the knowledge they acquire on subjects of this kiiwl, than 
exposure to cold, the sum would fill the countiy with dis- they have hitherto been taught to believe. > $'%- 

may. The proper management of the period of infancy AGE OF LIFE. [See Mortality.] 

consists essentially in canting the in font to subsist on the AGE OF ANIMALS. It is often a matter of great 

milk of the mother only, at least during the first months ; importance to possess some means of determining the age 
in keeping it in an equal and moderately warm temperature ; of organized bodies, both In the animal and vegetable king- 
in surrounding it by night as well as by day, when asleep as doms. It is to be regretted, however, that for our guidance 
well as when awake, by a large bulk of fresh ens ; in fire- }n these matters we possess but few general principles derived 
quently washing the entire surface of its boMfitst wi$i from weli-reghlated observations and experiments. As far 
warm, then with tepid, and towards the latter 1oeii^h%of the as regards ahhhals, indeed, it has been said, that the dura- 
period, in perfectly cold water, followed immediately by tien of life is generally between seven and eight times the 
vigorous friction. ' ' ■ ; 4 , which'' el^ps#? ' frapo* birth' till they become adult ; hut 

There is one caution in relation to medicine^hichxannot' thi^ rule, besides being vague and indefinite, is quite uae- 
be too frequently kept in view. The same state of the sys- less and inapplicable in practice, because it affords no scale 
tern which renders the infhnt so susceptible to the influence <S%gSradation which would enable us Uncertain the precise 
of ordinary physical agents, renders it at least equally sus-" agej of individuals, the only inquiry of real importance or of 
ceptible to the influence of irritant drugs |^and especially#^ practical application to the interests of society. More cer- 
those which act primarily bn the muedus surface of the a.% tain and scientific principles are derived from observing the 
mentarv canal, or on the nervous system. The regulation growth and decay of the teeth and if we were acquainted 
of the oowels by aperient medicine is often necessary; but with the varujgs phenomena which attend the development 
a tea-spoonful of castor oil, or from four to six grains of mag- of these organs in all quadrupeds, there is no doubt but that 
nesia, is all that the mother or the nurse should venture to we should be enabled to obtain general and, in a great moa- 
give unless under the superintendence of a medical friend, sure, certain rules, not only applicable to individual coses, 
The aperients often given ,gre far too irritating ; while of an but likewise to the speculative philosophical problem of the 
opposite class of medicines it may be truly said, that every duration of life in each separate species. At pjresent, how- 
preparation of opium, even in the very minutest dose, is, in ever, we do not possess a series of observations sufficiently 
the early period of infancy, highly dangerous. Opiates act extensive to enable us to solve this problem generally ; and 
on the nervous system of the infant most energetically and we shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the few individual 
banefully, and many is the new-born infant whose life is cases in which it has been determined, and which relate 
suddenly cut short by quack medicines, soothing as they are only to the most important domestic animals, 
called, (and soothing indeed they are !) which often contain a The age of the horso is known principally by the appear- 
concent rated dose of a powerful narcotic, and which, accord- ance of the incisive teeth, or, as they are technically called, 
ing to the dose, excites either an inflammatory action of the the nippers. Of these there are six in each jaw, broad, thin, 
capillaries of the brain, or an accumulation of blood in the and trenchant in the foal, but with flat crowns marked in 
cerebral vessels, one or other of which co-operating with the. the centre with a hollow disk in the adult animal. The 
irritable state of the system, for the quieting of which the foal or milk teeth appear fifteen days after birth ; at the age 
opiate was given, produces the quiet of death. of two years and a half the middle pair drop arid araitreplaced 

From the seventh month to tlic ehd of the second year, by the corresponding permanent teeth at three years and 
the consolidation and development of all the tissues and or- a half the two next, one on each side, fall and are likewise 
gans proceed with rapidity. The process of ossification ad- replaced; and at the age of four years and a hfelf the two 
vances: the soft solids grow firmer: the muscles enlarge in external incisors of the first set drop and give mm to the 
bulk and increase in strength: the brain especially be- corresponding pair of permanent teeth. AIT these perraa- 
corrtes more developed, and its functions more active nent nippers, as we have already observed, are flattened on 
and more extended: consequently, sensation not only the crown or upper surface, and marked in the centre with 
increases in acuteness aiul exactness, but embraces a a circular pit or hollow, which is gradually defaced iu pro- 
wider range; hence perception becomes more perfect; the portion as the tooth wears down to a Jevel with its bottom, 
phenomena of mind appear ; speech commences ; affection By the degree of this detrition or wearing of the teeth, the 
is generated ; passion induced; moral habits, good or bad, age of the animal is determined, till the eighth year, at 
acquired, each of which events introduces into the economy which period the marks are generally effaced ; but it is to be 
a new power which ever afterwards exerts over it a predi- observed that the external incisors, as" appearing ja year or 
gious influence for good or for evil, for pleasure or for pain, two after the intermediate, preserve their ori^in^l form pro- 
tor heulth or for sickness. portionully for a longer period. v After the eighth year the 

As infancy passes into childhood, the brain, the spinal age of the horse maybe still dete^pine^t tor fit few years 
cord, the bones, the muscles, and the other soft solids, pro- longer by the appearance and comparative length of the 
gressively acquire bulk, cohesion, firmness, and strength, canine teeth or tushes. These, it is true, are sometimes 
All the capillaries of the system still continue exceedingly wanting, particularly in the lower jaw, and in mares are 
active and highly irritable. For the support of their action rarely developed at ail. Those of the under jaw appear at 
a large supply of nutritious food is indispensable. There is the age of three years and a half, and the upper at four ; 
scarcely an organ that is not still to be completed, and the till six they are sharp-pointed, and at ten they appear blunt 
magnitude of which is not to be augmented. Aliment aqd long, because the gums begin about tljiat period to recede 
is the material by which these results arc to be effected, from their roots, leaving them naked and exposed ; but 
and the consequences of privation at this period are truly after this period there are no further means^qf judging of the 
deplorable. Not only is the growth of the body checked for horse’s age, excepting from the comparative size, bluntness, 
a time, but the physical and mental constitutions are irrepa- and discoloured appearance of the tusflbs. The duration of 
rably injured. From the beguiling to the end of this pe- the horse’s life seldom surpasses thirty years, though there 
riod every effort should be directed to the development and have been instances recorded iu which it is said to have ex- 
invigoration of the physical, and the formation and direction tended to double that period. 

of the moral powers as yet the development of the intellec- In horned cattle the age is indicated more readily by the 
tual is of little consequence. The health, the strength, the growth of these instruments than by the detrition and suc- 
longevitv, the physical, the intellectual, the moral qualities, cession of the teeth. The deer kind, which shed their boms 
the usefulness or the mischievousness, the happiness or the annually, ai\d in which, with the single exception of the 
misery of the future man, depend essentially on the manage- rein-deer, they are confined to the male sex, have them at 
meat of these two periods of human existence. For this first in the form of simple prickets without any branches or 
* reason we have endeavoured to direct attention to their pnra- antlers ; but each succeeding year of their lives adds one or 
mount importance, and to the value of that knowledge which more branches, according to the specie!, up to a certain 
teaches in what their proper management consists. We fixed period, beyond which the age of the Animal can only 
shall have othev occasions to return to the subject, and to be guessed at from the size of the horns and the thickness 
state more in detail the regimen proper to these earlier, as of the burr or knob at their roots, which connects them with 
well as to the more advanced stages of human life. In the the skull. In the common srtag, the pricket or first horn 
mean time we earnestly intreat the attention of women to falls during the second year of the animal s life* and is re- 
subjects of this class. The health and life, and what is of placed by one with a single antler, and called, from this cir- 
much more importance, the virtue and happiness of their cumstance, the fork. This again Mis during the third year, 
children are fa more deeply involved in the soundness of and is replaced by the third horn, which, as well os the 

.a 
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fourth or following pair* have commonly three or four, and .One of these modes is to increase, when young, in dium* 
sometimes even five branches- In the same manner the ter, rather than in length, until a certain magnitude is obtained, 
number of antlers goes on increasing till the eighth year of and then to shoot up a stem, the diameter of which is never 
the animal's life, beyond which period they follow no fixed materially altered# The addition of new matter to a trunk 
rule, though they still continue to increase in number, par- of this kind takes place by the insinuation of longitudinal 
ticularly towards the summit of the horn, where they are fibres into the inside of the wood near the centre ; on which 
often grouped in the form of a coronet, and in this state they account such trees are culled Endogenous ; they also hear 
are called royal antlers. The fallow-deer, the roe-buck, and the name of Monocotyledons. 

► others of this genus, present similar phenomena ; the num* The othermode is, from the beginning, to increase siraul- 
ber of the antlers increases according to certain fixed rules taneously fcfi length and diameter, but principally in length, 
up to a certain period, beyond which the age can only be The addition of new matter to a trunk of this kind takes 
determined, as in the stag, by tho comparative size and dove- place by the insinuation of longitudinal fibres into a space 
lopmont of the burr and shaft, or that part of the hornirom beneath the hark, and on tho outside of the wood near the 
which the antlers grow. In the former species, tho prickets circumference; on which account such trees are called 
of the second year are replaced by horns hearing two stutter*. Exogenous ; they also bear the name of Dicotyledon** 
and already beginning to assume the palm ated form which Some modifications of these two modes are known to 
distinguishes them from the antlers of most other deer, exist, Mit it would only confuse the subject .if they were 
Afterwards this palm increases in breadth, and assumes an adverted to on this occasion. 

indented form on the superior and posterior borders : these To the first of these classes belongs the palm -tribe, and 
are the fourth horns, which are shed in the animal's fifth some other tropical trees. There is scarcely any well-attested 
year, and are replaced by others in which the palm is cloven evidence of these plants ever acquiring auy considerable 
or subdivided irregularly into distinct parts, so that the horns age. It has, indeed, been supposed, that certain Brazilian 
of old animals frequently assume a great diversity and sin- cocoa-nut palms may be from eoo to 700 years old, and that 
gularity of form, From this period the horns begin to others probably attain to the age of something more than 
shrink in size, and are even said to end in becoming simple 300 years. But the method of computing the age of palms, 

prickets as in the first year. which is either by the number of rings externally visible 

The horns of oxen, sheep, goats, and antelopes, which are upon their rind between the base arm the summit of the 
hollow and permanent, are of a very different form, and stein, or by comparing the oldest specimens, the age of which 
grow in a different manner, from those of the deer kind, is unknown, with young trees of a known age, is entirely 
These, as is well known, consist of a hollow sheath of horn, conjectural, and not founded upon sound physiological consi- 
whicli covers a bony core or process of the skull, and grows derations ; besides which, the date-palm, which is best known 
from the root, where it receives each year an additional knob to Europeans, does not at all justify the opinion that palms 
or ring, the number of which is a sure indication of the ani- attain a great age; the Arabs do not assign it a greater 
null's age. The growth of the horns in those animals is by longevity than from two to three centuries. Independently of 
no means uniform through the whole year, but the increase, this, the mode of growth of such endogenous trees as palms 
at least in temperate climates, takes place in spring, after seems to preclude the possibility of their existing beyond a 
which there is no further addition till the following season, definite period of no great extent. The diameter to which 
In the cow kind, the horns appear to grow uniformly during | their trunk finally attains is very nearly gained before they 
the first three years of the animal's life ; consequently, up to begin tglengtlien, and afterwards all the new woody matter, 
that age they are perfectly smooth and without wrinkles, which Story successive leaf necessarily produces during its 
but afterwards each succeeding year adds a ring to the root developement, is insinuated into the centra. The const* - 
of the horn, so that the age is determined by allowing three quence of this is, that; the woody matter previously existing 
years for the point or smooth part of the horn and one for in the centre is displaced and forced outwards towards the 
each of the rings. In sheep and goats the smooth or top circumference ; as this action is constantly in progress, the 
part counts but" for one year, as the horns of these animals circumference, which in the beginning was soft, becomes 
show their first knob or ring in the second year of their age ; gradually harder and harder, by the pressure from within 
in the antelopes thef probably follow the same rule, though outwards, till at last it is not susceptible of any further com- 
we have very little knowledge’ of their growth and develop- pression. After this lias occurred, the central parts will 

mailt in these animals. gradually solidify by the incessant introduction by the leaves 

There are very few instances in which the age of animals of new wood which thrusts outwards the older wood, till at 
belonging to other classes can be determined by any general last the whole stem must become equally hard, and no 
rules. In birds it may |?e sometimes done by observing the longer capable of giving way for the reception of new mat- 
form and wear of the bill ; and some pretend to distinguish ter ; for what has once been fanned always remains , ami is 
the age of fishes by the appearance of their scales, but their never absorbed by surrounding parts. As soon as this oc- 
mothods are founded upon mere hypothesis and entitled to curs, and occur it must in trunks which rarely exceed a 
no confidence. The age of the whale is known by the size and foot, and, perhaps, never a foot and half in diameter, tho 
number of lamina) of whale -bone, which increase yearly, and, tree will perish ; because its vitality is dependent upon the 
if observation can be relied upon, would sometimes indicate full action of all the functions of the leaves, and the ccssa- 
an age of three or four hundred years for these animals. lion of one is the cessation of all. It is for these reasons 
AGE OF TREES. Every thing connected with the that wo feel justified in considering it probable that endo- 
growth of timber-trees, their duration, and the causes w hich genous trees, such as palms, attain no considerable age, 
conduce to their decay, hears so directly upon points not and that tho duration of their existence must be absolutely 
only of general interest, but of groat practical importance, fixed in each species by the power they may respectively have 
that we have thought it advisable to devote an article to its of permitting the descent of woody matter down their centre, 
separate consideration. But in exogenous trees, it is quite the reverse : to their exist- 

Plants, like animals, are subject to the laws of mortality, encc no limited duration ctn be assigned ; on the contrary, 
and, in many cases, have the period of their existence deter- there is nothing* physically impossible in the notion that 
mined by nature with as much exactness as that of an in- some individuals now existing may even have been silent 
sect. But at the same time, not only their structure, but witnesses of the Noachian deluge. In consequence, first, 
their vital actions arc so peculiar, that little analogy can, in of the new woody matter which is constantly formed by the 
any case, be traced between the jnore perfect of them and leaves of such trees being insinuated beneath tho bark near 
the animal world, and a very large prm)orti(fl#Hppear to be the circumference of their trunk, and, secondly, of the bark 
capable of an almost indefinite period of existence, if it were itself being capable of indefinite distention, no compression 
not for accidents and disease, independent of old age. is exercised by the new parts upon those previously formed ; 

It is chiefly to annual and biennial plants that what may on the contrary, the bark is incessantly giving Way to make 
bis called a precise period of duration is fixed ; a period room for the wood beneath it, while the latter is, in conse- 
determined by the production of their fruit, and not capable quence, only glued, as it were, to what succeeds it, without 
of being prolonged beyond that event, except by artificial its own vital powers being in any degree impaired by com- 
means. IXsmiasing all such from our consideration, the pression. It is in the newly-formed wood that the greatest 
remainder of the more perfect part of the vegetable king- degree of vitality resides: in the old wood near the centre 
dom, whether herbaceous, or shrubby, or arborescent, con- life in time becomes extinct; but as each successive layer 
mt of plants which may be classed under two principal possesses an existence in a great degree independent of 
modes of growth. that which preceded it, the death of tho central part of Oft 
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tree is by too means connected with any diMl- 
ntttfon of vitality in the circumference. Hence it it that 
hollow trees are often so healthy ; and that trees in the most 
vigorous state are often found decayed at tile heart without 
any ©sternal sign, as timber-merchants frequently discover 
to their cost. The manner of growth in exogenous trees 
being such as has been just described, they may be com- 
pared to a succession of hollow cylinders increasing gradually 
in diameter and sheathing one another. This being the 
case, and the last cylinder having its own independent vita-. 
HtVf it will be apparent that, under circumstances constantly 
favourable to growth, individuals of this kind may confined 
to exist to the end of time ; for there is no conceivable man- 
ner in which their death can be brought about in the absence 
of accidents ; ampng which would, of course, be classed 
starvation, arising from the destruction of nutriments in the 
soil where they grow, and suffocation caused by the obstruc- 
tion of their respiration, whether by the absence of light or 
the exclusion of air. 

This it is which explains the extreme old ago which 
some trees certainly attain. Of the many rlmavkablo cases 
upon record, the following are among the more interesting. 

At Ellerslie, the birth-place of W allace, three miles to the 
south west of Paisley, stands an oak, in the branches of 
which tradition relates that celebrated chieftain to have con- 
cealed himself with three hundred of his followers. How- 
ever improbable the latter circumstance may be, it is at least 
certain that the tree may well have been a remarkable ob- 
ject even at the period assigned to it by tradition, namely, in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, and if so, this indi- 
vidual must be at least 700 years old. Its branches are said 
to have once covered a Scotch acre of ground; but its his- 
torical interest has rendered it a prey to the curiosity of 
the stranger, and its limbs have gradually disappeared till 
little remains except its trunk. 



[Th* Wallace Onk.] 

Malty other cases of oaks of extreme old age are recorded, 
some of which have been estimated at 1500 or H>00 years. 

At Tijons, in the Orisons, there existed, in 17 OH, a lime 
tree which was a celebrated plant in the year 1424, and 
which, when last measured, was fifty-one feet in circum- 
ference. The age of tins specimen could not have been less 
than 580 years. 

In the year 1776, there existed in the Palace Garden of 
Granada some famous cypresses called Cupresos de la Sul - 
tana, in consequence of. some, event that occurred in the 
time of the Moorish kings, at which time they formed a 
cypress grove. These are thought to have been at least 
909 or 000 years old, : 


The femous sWeet-eheatnut trees on Mount JlttttL espebtatly 
those called the Castagna de' Cento CavalU, I fiMI&t in eif- 
cumference at the bottom of the trunk, cfe Sta. Agatha, 
seventy feet in circumference, and della Nave, six^-fotot 
feet in circumference, must be of high antiquity ; hilt to<K 
thing precise is known upon this point, and it is almost cer- 
tain that the first mentioned has been in reality formed of 
five or six trunks grown together. 

Equally unknown is the age of an Immense oriental plane 
free now growing in the valley of Bujukdere near Cotlfttan- 
tinople, which is 150 feet in circumference, with an internal 
Cavity eighty feet in circumference. 

The walnut sometimes attains a prodigious size, conse- 
quently a great age. Scamozzi, an Italian architect, men- 
tions his having seen at St. Nicolas, in Lorraine, a single 
plank of its wood twenty-five feet wide, upon Which the Em- 
peror Frederick III. had given a sumptuous feast. 

Eight olive trees still exist in the Garden of OHves at 
Jerusalem, which can be proved by historical documents to 
have existed anterior to the taking of the city by the Turks, 
and consequently to be at least. 800 years old. 

Of ancient yews several authentic instances can be named. 
At Ankerwyke House, near Staines, is a yew older than the 
meeting of the English barons at Runnymede, when they 
compelled King John to grant the Magna Cbarta. 



[Tlur Ankt-rwyko Yew.] 


This tree, at 3 foot from the ground, measures 9 feet 

inches in diameter; and its branches overshadow a circle 
of 207 foot in circumference. The yews of Fountain's 
Abbey, in Yorkshire, arc probably more than 1200 years old, 
and to others an age of from 2560 to > 3000 years has been 
assigned. 

Even this degree of antiquity is, however, much less than 
that of the Baobab trees of Africa, estimated by Adanson at 
5150 years; and the deciduous cypress of Chapultepec in 
Mexico, which the younger De Candolle considers still older. 

The way in which the age of some of these specimens has 
been computed is twofold . firstly, by comparing them with 
other old specimens, the rate of growth of which is known ; 
and secondly, by cutting out a portion of their circumference 
and counting the number of concentric .rings that are 
visible. For in exogenous trees the woody cylinder of one 
year is divided from the succeeding one by a denser sub- 
stance, which marks distinctly the line of separation of the 
two years. 

The first of these methods is sufficiently correct to give at 
least an approximation to the truth, and the latter would bo 
absolutely correct, if one could he quite sure that observers 
provided against all possible causes of error. But it has 
been shown, (see llr. IaihIIov'b Introduction to Botany, 
p. fH*,) that in consequence of the extreme inequality in' 
thickness of the annual layers of wood on opposite sides of a 
stem, a person who judged of the whole age of a tree by the 
examination of the layers of the stunted aide only, would 
commit terrors to the amount of sixty per cent, and more. 
It is by no means impossible that the great age assigned to 
the deciduous cypress and the Baobab may be connected 
with an error of this nature. 

In the course of the inquiry into the method of computing 
the age of ancient trees, a discovery lias been made of some 
importance to timber growers, inasmuch as it shows that 
those wlio plant for profit alone should not allow then: trees 
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to grow beyond a certain number of years, varying accord- menced loftg before HeskkTs day, who lived probably vet 
in g to species : for it hasbeer found that so far aro exo- least twenty-six hundred years ago ; it was, in feet, merely 
genous trees from continuing always to increase in diameter a general name for the existing order of tilings, as distin- 
at the Same rate, that every kind diminishes in its rate of guished from some imaginary previous slate. But neither 
growth after a certain age ;— the oak, for example, between that immediately preceding state, designated the age of 
its fortieth and its sixtieth year, the elm after its fiftieth, brass, nor it3 forerunner, the age Of silver, is to be founadfis- 
the spruce fir after its fortieth, and the yew probably after criminated in the poetic painting by anything more than 
its sixtieth. With reference to this subject. Professor some slight varieties of shade. Of the golden age, wheh 
♦ De Candolle has constructed a table of rate of growth, wlpeh universal harmony prevailed throughout the living creation, 

and the bounteous earth yielded her increase untilled, we 
have various descriptions from the pens of modem as well as 
of ancient po&s. The reader of Italian poetry will recollect 
in particular the celebrated chorus at the end of the first act 
of Tasso s Aminta , and the imitation of it at the end of the 
fourth act of Guarini's Pastor' Fido. 

AGENEIO'SES, in Ichthyology, a genus of alidominal 
Mula/wptm/gious fishes, separated from the allures by La- 
ccpede, and containing two species, both from the fresh- 
water lakes ahd rivers of Surinam. 

AGENT. An agent is a person authorized by another 
to do acts, or mfke engagements in his name; and the per- 
son who so authorizes him is called the principal. 

An agent cannot be appointed to bind his principal by 
deed, otherwise than by deed ; nor can an agent be appointed 
by a corporation aggregate (unless it be for certain ordinary 
and inferior purposes) otherwise than by deed: ami tor 
the purpose of making leases and other acts specified in 
the first, second, and third sections of the statute of frauds, 
the authority of the agent is required to be in writing. I n 
all other cases no particular form is necessary : in commercial 
affairs agents are most usually commissioned by a letter of 
orders, or simply by a retainer ; but a verbal appointment is 
quite sufficient; and even the mere fact of one person's 
being employed to do any business whatever for another 
will create between the parties the relation of principal and 
agent. 

An agent’s authority (unless it is an authority coupled 
with an interest, such as a power of attorney granted as a 
security for a debt) may, in general, be revoked by the prin- 
cipal at any time. It also ceases upon his death or bank- 
ruptcy. 5 

There are numberless kinds of agents, answering to the 
endless diversity of modes in which one person may be em- 
ployed to act for another. Many of these are known by 
It is very miich to be wished that observations of this kind specific names, such as bailiffs, factors, brokers, &c. The 
should be multiplied, as they would probably lead to some particular rights, duties, and liabilities of each of these will 
very important contusions, and, at all events, would throw be found under their respective heads. The object of this 
light upon a part of botany that is at present very obscure, article is to state the general principles of law, which are un- 
it, however, would be of little use to find the diametrical plicable equally to oil. 

measurement of trees less than 100 years old. Whenever the relation of principal and agent exists be- 

AGES OF THE WORLD. In the mythology of the tween two persons, the law fixes upon them certain rights 
Greek and Roman poets, the history of the world was divided and duties as the result of such relation ; or, (as the same 
into four ages, the golden, the silver, the brazen, and tlie iron ; thing is sometimes differently expressed,) the law implies a 
as for instance, Hesiod in his poem entitled Works and Days, certain contract between the parties, and points out what 
and by Ovid, in his Metamorphose*. The golden age, when shall be the consequences of that contract with respect to 
Saturn reigned, is represented as having been that of perfect third persons. 

innocence and happiness ; from which the others have In the first place, we shall explain what are the rights 
gradually degenerated more and more, — the iron age, or that and duties with respect to one another, resulting from the 
which now subsists, being the most wicked and miserable of relation of principal and agent. 

all. Sometimes these ages are spoken of as merely so many And secondly, what are the rights and duties with respect 
successive periods in the history of Italy. Saturn having to third persons, resulting from the relation of principal and 
been driven out of heaven by bis son Jupiter, is supposed to agent, or, in other words, what is the effect of the contract 
have sought an asylum in that country, where, in return for implied by law between them, as far as regards third persons, 
the protection he received from King Janus, he taught him 1. First, of the relative rights and duties of principal 
and his peopfc agriculture, and the other arts of cultivated and agent. 

life. According to this latter mode of telling the story, it 1. The first great duty of an agent is to use faithfblly, 
will be obsen ed, the golden age is represented as consisting in and in its full extent, the authority which has been given 
the .triumph' of civilization over previous barbarism ; whereas him. 

the other version seems intended to indicate that the pri- An agent’s authority is said to be limited, when he is 
meval state of man was that in which he enjoyed the greatest bound by precise instructions ; and unlimited, when hie is 
felicity and purity, and that he has been rather corrupted not so bound. Where his authority is limited, an agent is 
than improved oy what is called Civilization. The two state- bound to adhere strictly to his instructions in every particu- 
ments, therefore, may be taken as expressing two opposite lar. Thus, if instructed to sell, he has no right to baiter; 
theories or opinions which have divided speculators upon this nor if instructed to sell at a certain price, is lie authorized to 
subject down even to our own day. The disagreement take less. 

among the fabulists, however, is only with regard to the When the agent’s authority is not limited by precise in* 
original condition of man ; it. seems to have been Admitted structions, his duty is to act in conformity with what may 
on bath sides that a gradual declension both of the happi- reasonably be presumed to be the intentions of his employer, 
ness and virtue of the world has been going on ever since And in the absence of all other means of ascertaining what 
the age of gold. .The golden age is that of which the most these intentions are, he is to act for the interest of his prin- 
complete pictures have beer, drawn; indeed it may be said cipal, according to the discretion which may be expected* 
to be the only atoe of the four of which the description is at from a prudent man in the management of his own business, 
all distinct. The age of iron was deemed to have com- Thus, if he is authorized to sell, and no price is limited by 






his instruction#, it should be his endeavour to obtain tho 
best price which the goods ate fairly worth. If there have 
been other transaction* of the same nature between the par- 
ties, it is to be presumed that the principal intends that the 
same mode of dealing should be pursued, which, in former 
oases, he had either prescribed or approved of. 

In mercantile transactions it is a rule of universal applica- 
tion, that, in the absence of other instructions, the principal 
must he presumed to intend that his agent should follow the 
common usage of the particular business in which he is em- 
ployed. This, therefore, is the course which it is the- agent's 
duty to pursue ; and he will, in all cases, betfl ratified in so 
doing, even though, under the particular circumstances, lie 
might have acted otherwise to the greater advantage of his 
principal. 

Thus a factor of common right is to sell for ready money, 
but if he is employed in a dealing or trade where the usage 
is to sell upon credit, he will be authorized in selling to a 
person of good credit, and giving such time a* is reasonable 
and customary. 

An authority is always to be so construct as to include all 
necessary or usual means of executing it with effect. An 
agent is, therefore, authorized to do all such subordinate 
acts as are either requisite bylaw, in order to the due per- 
formance of the principal objects of its instructions, or are 
necessary to effect it in the best and most convenient man- 
ner, or are usually incidental to it in the ordinary course of 
business. 

Thus it is the duty of an agent employed in the receipt or 
dispatch of goods, to take care that the custom-house duties 
are satisfied, and the proper entries made ; and ho will be 
authorized in making any advances, as well for such inci- 
dental charges as warehouse-room, as for any other expense 
necessarily incurred for the preservation of the property, 

2. The next duty of an agent is, in the execution of 
his trust, to exercise a proper degree of diligence and skill. 
He is required to use, in the concerns of his employer, the 
same diligence and care which would be expected from a 
rudent man in the management of his own business ; and 
e is bound, without any particular instructions, to take 
every precaution ordinarily used for the safety and improve- 
ment of propjirty intrusted to him. 

Ho is also expected, in common with every professional 
man who holds himself out as ready, for a proportionate re- 
muneration, to transact any particular kind of business for 
another, — to possess and exercise such a competent degree 
of skill and knowledge, as may in ordinary cases be adequate 
to the accomplishment of the service undertaken. 

If an agent does an act which is not warranted by his 
authority, either express or implied, or if he does an act 
within his authority, but with such gross negligence or un- 
skilfulness that no benefit can accrue from it, the princi- 
pal may, at his option, either reject or adopt what he has 
done. But if he rejects it, he must do so decisively from the 
first, and give lus agent notice thereof within reasonable 
time ; for if he tacitly acquiesce in what has been done, and 
still more if he in any way act upon it, he will be presumed 
to have adopted it. 

Thus, if an agent puts out his employer's money at inte- 
rest without his authority, or if a factor, employed to purchase, 
deviates from his instructions in price, quality, or kind ; 
or if lie purchases goods which he might at the time have 
discovered to be unmarketable, the principal may dis- 
avow the transaction ; but if, in the first cases, he knowingly 
receives the interest, or, in either of the others, if he deals 
with the property as his own, he adopts the act of the agent, 
and takes upon himself all responsibility for the conse- 
quences. 

But if he does not afterwards either expressly or impliedly 
adopt the act, the whole hazard of it lies with the agent, 
even though he did it bond fuie, and for the interest of his 
employer. Any profit or advantage that may accrue from 
it be must account for to his principal ; and if loss ensues, he 
is bound to make it good to him. An agent is likewise 
answerable to his principal for all damage occasioned by his 
negligence or unskilfulness. This responsibility applies in 
all coses, not only to the immediate consequences of his mis- 
conduct or neglects hut likewise to all such losses, as, but for 
his previous misconduct or neglect, would not have occurred : 
such, for instance, as the destruction of goods by fire in a 
place where he had improperly suffered them to remain ; 
but it does not extend to sutfh losses by fire, robbery, or 
otherwise) as are purely accidental, and happen by no de- 


fault of bis qwn ; and his responsibility extends to the whole 
amount of the damage suffered by (he prini^d, either by 
direct injury occasioned to Iris own property, bdby his being 
obliged to make reparation to others. ••• •" -••• . 

If an agent's negligence is so gross, or his deviation from 
bis authority so great, as to amount to a breach of the; duty 
created in law, by the relation of principal and agent, or 
(which is the same thing) to a breach of the contract, which 
(if none exist) the law, as we have before seen, will imply 
between them, the agent is liable to an action for such breach 
of duty or of contract, whether any injury has been sustained 
by it or not ; but if no injury has been in fact sustained) the 
damages will be merely nominal. 

3. The third general duty of an agent is to keep a clear 
and regular account of his dealings bn behalf of his princi- 
pal, including as well what he has received as what he has 
paid ; to communicate the results from time to time ; and to 
account when called upon, without suppression, concealment, 
or overcharge. 

An agent is not in general accountable for money until 
he has actually received it, unless he has, by improper credit, 
or by other misconduct or neglect, occasioned a delay of pay- 
ment. But an agent acting undeT a commission Del creaere, 
that is, one who has undertaken to be surety to his principal 
for the solvency of the persons he deals with, is, in their de- 
fault, accountable for the debt ; and in all cases where an 
agent has actually received money on behalf of his principal, 
he is bound to take care of it according to the general rules 
which regulate his conduct ; and if any loss is occasioned by 
t he fraud or failure of third persons, he will, unless his con- 
duct be warranted by his instructions, or the usage of trade, 
bo bound to make it good ; if a stranger) for instance, calls 
upon him by a written authority to transfer the money in his 
hands, and the authority is a forgery, he will remain account- 
able* lor all that is transferred under it. 

The principal is in general entitled not only to the bare 
amount of what, has been received by his agent, but to all 
tho increase which has accrued to the property while in bis 
possession. The agent is, therefore, accountable for the inte- 
rest, if any has actually been made, upon the balance m his 
hands ; and likewise for every sort of profit or advantage 
which he may have clandestinely derived by dealing of spe- 
culating with the effects of his principal. 

4. It is also the duty of an agent to apprize his principal, 
with all convenient expedition, of all material acts done or 
contracts concluded by him. 

5. An agent, confidentially intrusted and. relied on for 
counsel and direction — as an attorney/ for instance — is rarely 
allowed, in equity, to take a gift from his employer; espe- 
cially if it is a grant of the property which he has been em- 
ployed to manage ; and it is also a general principle, that an 
agent cannot muke himself an adverse party to his principal 
— if he is employed to sell, he cannot make himself the pur- 
chaser : such a transaction is liable to be set aside in a court of 
equity, unless it be made clearly to appear that the principal 
gave his express consent to it, and that the agent furnished 
liiin with all the knowledge he himself possessed : and in 
like manner, an agent employed to purchase cannot be him- 
self the seller ; if he acts as such, lie is accountable to his 
principal for all the profits be has made by his indirect 
dealing. 

Wo are now to consider what are the obligations of the 
principal with respect to his agent ; in other words, what are 
the rights of an agent. 

1 , The first right of an agent is to his commission ; that is, 
the remuneration to be paid to him in return for his services. 
The amount of commission is sometimes determined by po- 
sitive agreement between the parties ; sometimes it is regu- 
lated by the usage of trade ; and in some few cases, as of bro- 
kerage for the procuring of loans, &c„ the amount of com- 
mission is limited by act of parliament. 

An agent has no right to commission far doing any act 
not within his authority, unless it is afterwards adopted by 
lus principal. He may also forfeit his right to commission 
by misconduct : as, if he keeps no account ; if he makes 
himself an adverse party to his principal ; or if, in conse- 
quence of his negligence or unskilfulness, no benefit accrues 
to the principal from the services performed. 

2. Besides his commission, an ag^t is entitled to be re- 
imbursed' all such advances made on behalf of bis principal, 
os are justified by his authority/whether express or implied, 
or subsequently sanctioned by his principal. And cases may 
sometimes occur pf urgent danger, without means of refer* 
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riftg for instructions, in which an agent, acting for the best, 
is j ustified in making advances without particular directions, 
and under exigencies not provided for by regular rules of 
business. Thus if, on account of the lateness of the season, 
or other good cause, he insures the cargo without orders, he 
is entitled to charge his principal with the premium, and in 
such a case even the assent of the principal would be inferred 
from very slight circumstances. f But an agent is not en- 
titled to be reimbursed payments that ore merely voluntary 
and officious: nor expenses occasioned by his own negli- 
gence or unskilfulness. 

An agent has also, as a further security, a lien upon the 
property of his principal ; that is, a right to retain it in his 
possession in the nature of a pledge for the satisfaction of his 
demands. lien is either particular or general. A particular 
lien is a right to retain the thing itself in respect of which 
the claim arises. This right is very extensively admitted 
in our law, and is possessed by bailees in general, and con- 
sequently by all agents in the nature of bailees. [See Lien.] 

General lien is a right to retain any property of the prin- 
cipal which may come into the agent's possession in the 
regular course of business. This, being an extension of the 
general right, exists only where it is Created by express con- 
tract, the previous dealings of tile parties, or the usage of 
trade. Factors, packers, where they are in the nature of 
factors, insurance -brokers, and bankers, have, by usage, a 
general lien in their respective employments. w 

This right may in general he exercised in respect of any 
claim to commission or reimbursement, which the agent may 
have acquired in the due execution of his authority ; but it 
does not extend to demands arising from transactions not 
within his course of dealing as such agent. An agent can, 
therefore, have no lien for debts due to him as agent for a 
third person, nor, as it should seem, for any demands which 
originated before the commencement of his agency. 

An agent’s lien does not attach unless the property is 
actually in liis possession : a consignee has, therefore, no 
lien on goods consigned to him, if the consignor stops them 
before they come into his hands : nor unless it has come 
into his possession in the ordinary course of business; he 
has consequently no lien on property which has been casually 
left in his office, which lias been deposited with him as a 
pledge for a specific sum, or which he has obtained posses- 
sion of by fraud or misrepresentation. And if an agent 
parts with the possession of the property, the lien, being a 
personal right, is in general lost : but: hv stat. 6 Geo. IV. 
c. 83. (the factor’s act,) if a factor pledges the goods or com- 
mercial documents of his principal as a security for advances 
made, with notice that they are not his own ; or if, without 
such notice, he pledges them for a pre-existing debt clue 
from himself, the lien of the factor on such goods or docu- 
ments is transferred to the person with whom they are 
pledged; that is to say, in other words, he acquires the same 
right upon them which the factor, while they remained in 
his possession, could have enforced against the principal. 

The right of lien may also be destroyed by the special 
agreement of the parties ; and if the agent enters into a 
contract with his employer inconsistent with the exercise of 
the right, (as if he stipulates for a particular mode of pay- 
ment,) he must he understood to waive it. 

We have hitherto considered only the case of hired or 
paid agents ; between whom and gratuitous agents there 
exists nearly the same difference with respect to their rela- 
tive rights and duties as bet ween bailees for hire and gra- 
tuitous bailees. [See Sir W. Jones, On the Law qf Bail- 
ments.] 

The responsibility of a gratuitous agent (the mandatary 
of the Roman law) is much less than that of one who is paid 
for his services. He ^B in general incur no liability, pro- 
vided he acts with good faith, and exercises the same care 
in the business of his employer as JiO Would in his own. But 
if he is guilty of gross negligence, or if, having competent 
skill, he fails to exert it, he will be answerable to his em- 
ployer for the consequences. He has of course no right to 
commission, but he is entitled to be reimbursed for any rea- 
sonable payments made, or charges incurred in behalf of his 
employer. [For the principles of the civil law as to the 
rights and Obligations of principal and agent, see Domut’s 
Civil Lckpf book 1 , tit. &v.] 

II. Having considered what are the legal consequences 
of the relation ,of principal and agent, as far as regarde the 
parties the mselve s, it now remains to explain the conse- 
quences of this relation as between the parties and third 


persons; and, first, aft between the principal and third jujfc 
eons ; end, secondly, as between the agents and third per- 
sons. 

First, then, as between the principal and third persons*, 
it is a general rule that the act of the agent is to be consi- 
dered as the act of the principal ; giving mm the same rights/ 
imposing on him the same obligations, and subjecting him 
to the same liabilities as if he had done it in His own proper 
person. 

A bargain or agreement entered into by an agent is there- 
fore binding upon his principal, whether it tends to his 
benefit or his disadvantage ; and, in order to have this effect, 
it is not absolutely necessary that it should actually be Within 
the agent’s real authority , either express or implied, presided 
it he within wlmt may most properly he called liis apparent 
authority , — that is, provided it is such as the person dealing 
with the agent might, from the conduct of the principal, 
reasonably presume to be within his authority. 

An authority may be presumed, first, from the principal's 
having previously authorized or sanctioned dealings of the 
same nature. Thus, if n person lias been in the habit of 
employing another to do any act,— as, for instance, to draw 
or indorse bills, — he will be answerable for any subsequent 
acts of the same nature, — at leust, until it is known, or may 
reasonably be presumed, that the authority which he had 
given has ceased. An authority may likewise be presumed 
from the conduct of the principal, w ith reference to the sub- 
ject-matter of the transaction in question. For if a person 
authorizes another to assume the apparent right of engaging 
in any transactions, the apparent authority must, as far as 
regards the rights of third persons, be considered as the real 
authority. Thus, a broker employed to purchase has no 
authority to sell ; and if he does, his employer may (unless 
the sale was in market overt) reclaim the goods so sold, into 
whatever hands they may have come. But if the principal 
has permitted the broker to assume the apparent right; of 
selling the goods, he will be bound by a sale so apparently 
authorized. 

Upon the same principle, where a general agent is em- 
ployed, — that is, an agent authorized to transact all his em- 
ployer's business of a particular kind, as to buy and sell 
certain wares, or to negotiate certain contracts, — he must 
he presumed to have all the authority usually exercised by 
agents of the same kind in the ordinary course of their em- 
ployment: and though the principal may have limited his 
real authority by express instructions, yet he will not thereby 
be discharged from obligation incurred in the ordinary 
course of trade, towards persons who have dealt with the 
agent without any knowledge of such limitation. Thus 
where an agent purchases goods on credit, the seller may 
come on the principal for payment : and this right cannot b<? 
affected by any private agreement between the principal and 
agent, by which the agent may have stipulated to be liable 
to the seller. 

Although the agent is, in all these cases, ultimately 
answerable to liis employer for any damage that may follow 
from his having entered into an engagement not within his 
authority ; yet the principal is, in the first instance, bound 
to keep an engagement so entered into by his agent upon a 
reasonable presumption of authority. 

But in the case of a special agent (that is, of a person ap- 
pointed merely to do certain particular acts), as n^presump- 
tion of authority can arise from usage of trade, so the prin- 
cipal will not be bound by any act, not within the real 
authority of the agent,— and it lies upon those who deal 
with the agent to ascertain what that authority actually is. 

Thus, in order to illustrate more fully the difference in this 
respect between general and special agents, —If a person 
employs a stable-keeper, whose general business it is to soil 
horses, to sell a particular horse for him ; and he warrants 
the horse to be sound, inasmuch as the giving such wanfthty 
is within the ordinary course of his employment, the owtier 
will he bound by such warranty, even though he may have 
directed expressly that none should be given ; but if he 
employs another person to sell his horse, whose ordinary 
business it is not to sell horses, — then, although, if he has 
gi ven no orders to the contrary, the agent will be justified itt 
giving a warranty, as being a thing incidental to the main 
object of his employment; yet if he has given express orders 
that no warranty should be given, and the agent gives a 
warranty in opposition to his orders, he will not be bound 
by it. 

As the agreement made by an agent, bo likewise all hid 
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dealings in connexion withit* provided they are within hie himself; which they could not have done, if they had 
< ml or apparent authority, ore as binding on the principal, known that he acted 6nly as an agent. And if ho*alterWa|di 
as if they were his ownaots, discloses his principal, he is, nevertheless, not discharged 

Thus the representations made by an agent, at the time from his liability,-- those with whom he has dealt may, at 
of entering into an agreement, (if they constitute a part of their option, came either upon him on his personal contract 
such agreement, or are in any way the foundation of, or in- or on the principal upon the contract Of his agent, 
document to it,) and, in many cases, even the admissions of And even where it is known, that the agent acts in a re- 
an agent as to anything directly within the course of his presentative clfhracter, yet if the principal is not known, ox 
employment, will have the same effect, as if such represen- if there is no responsible principal to resort to,-*-as may be 
rations or admissions had been made by the principal him- the case with the committee of a club, or the commissioners 
• self- [See Evidence J , * appointed under a navigation act,— -the a^ent will be jp©r- 

So also if notice of any feet is given, or jf^goods are do- son ally liable on all the contracts he enters into, 
live red to an agent, it will be considered as notioe or delivery An agent is likewise responsible to third persons for any 
to the principal. And in general, payment to an agent has wrongful acts, whether done by the authority of his principal 
the same effect as if it had been made to the principal, and or not ; — and in most instances the person injured may seek 
in such cases the receipt of the agent is the receipt of the compensation either from the principal or the agent, at his 
principal. But such payment is not valid if it is not war- option. 

ranted at law by the apparent authority of his agent. An agent cannot delegate to another the authority which 

Thus, if money is due on a written security, as long as he has received, so as to create between bis employer and 
the security remains in the hands of an agent, it is to be that other person the relation of principal and agent; but 
'presumed that he is authorized to receive the money, and ho may employ other persons under him to perform his ©n- 
payment to him will therefore discharge the debt : but if the gage merits, and the original agent is responsible to his 
agent lias not the security in liis possession, the debtor pays principal m well for the conduct of such sub-agents, as for 
him at his own risk, and will be liable, in case the agent his own : but with respect to damage sustained by third per- 
should not account ibr it to his principal, to pay it over sons from the wrongful acts of such sub -a gents, the case is 


again. 

So also if the principal gives notice to the buyer not to 
pay the money to the factor with whom ho made the bargain, 
he will in general not be justified in doing so; but if the 
factor had a lien upon the goods for his general balance, 
then, inasmuch as his lien will attach upon the price of the 
goods when they are sold, lie has a right to require the 
buyer to pay him instead of his principal : and such pay- 
ment to the factor, notwithstanding any notice given by the 
principal, will operate as a discharge of the debt. 

A principal is in general civilly liable for all damage occa- 
sioned to third persons by the negligence or unskilfulnessof 
his agent within the scope of his employment; and for 
any misconduct or fraud committed by him, if it he cither 
at his express command or within the limits of liis implied 
authority. 

From this liability, however, it is reasonable that those 
persons should be exempted, who, though they appear in 
some degree in the character of principals, yet have no 
power in the appointment of those who act, under them. 
Thus the post; musters- general, and persons at the head of 
other public offices, have been held not to be liable for the 
conduct of their inferior officers. 

And, on the same principle, the owners and masters of 
vessels are by statute released from all liability to third 
persons from the nogligenco or unskilfulness of the pilots 
by whom they are navigated into port;. 

It now remains for us to state wlrnt am the effects of the 
relation of principal and agent, as between the agent and 
third persons. 

An agent is not in general personally responsible on any 
contract entered into by him on behalf of his principal : to 
this rule, however, there are several exceptions. 

First. If an agent has so far exceeded his authority that 
his principal is not bound by his act ; as for instance, if an 
agent without any authority undertakes for his principal to 
pay a certain sum, or if a special agent warrants goods, con- 
trary to his instructions ; and the principal refuses to adopt 
such undertaking or warranty, the agent alone is liable to 
the person to whom it was given. 

Secondly, an agent is liable where the contract was made 
with him individually. And, therefore, if in any contract 
made on behalf of his principal, the agent binds himself by 
hie own express undertaking ; or if the circumstances of the 
transaction are such that the credit was originally given to 
him arid not to the principal, (whether such principal were 
known at the time or not,) in either of these cases he will 
be liable, in the first instance, to the persons with whom he 
has so dealt. 

And for the same reason, when an agent takes upon him- 
self to act in his own name, and gives no notice of his being 
employed in behalf of another person — as if a factor delivers 
goods as his own and conceals his principal — he is to be 
taken, to all intents, us the principal, and the persons who 
have dealt with him are entitled to all the same rights 
against him as if he actually were so. They may, for in- 
stance, in an action by the principal on demand arising 
from inch transactions setoff a debt due from the agent 


different ; such damages must be recovered either from the 
persjjp who in fact did the injury, or from the principal for 
whom the act w as done. The original agent is responsible 
to third persons only lbr his own acts, and stioh as are done 
at his command. 

The misconduct of an agent, besides the civil responsibility 
which it imposes on him, amounts in some cases to a mis- 
demeanor, subject to very severe punishment. For if an 
agent Intrusted with any money or valuable security, with 
written directions to apply the same in any particular 
manner, in violation of good faith converts it to his own use ; 
—or if an agent intrusted with any chattel, valuable secu- 
rity, or power of attorney for the transfer of stock, cither for 
safe custody, or for any special purpose, in violation of good 
faith, and without authority, sells or pledges, or in any 
manner converts the same to his own use, he is in either 
ease guilty of a misdemeanor punishable with fourteen years' 
transportation. [See Embezzlement.] But this does apt 
extend to prevent his disposing of so much of any securities 
or effects on which ho lias a lien or demand, as may be Re- 
quisite for the satisfaction thereof. It is also a misdemeanor, 
punishable in the same manner, if a factor or agent em- 
ployed to sell, and intrusted with the goods or the documents 
relating to them, pledges either the one or the other, as a 
security for any money borrowed or intended to be borrowed, 
provided such sum of money is greater than the amount 
which w as at the time due to the agent from the principal, 
together with any acceptances of the agent on behalf of bis 
principal. Stat. 7 and 8 Geo. IV., cap. 29, sect. 49, &c. 

AGESILA'US, younger son of Archidamus, king of 
Lacedaemon, succeeded his brother Agis, b.c. 398, to the 
exclusion of his nephew Leotychid.es, who laboured under 
the stigma of bastardy, being believed to be the son of Alci- 
biades, and not of A gis, liis reputed father. As the crown 
descended in direct lino from father to sou, the succession of 
Agesilaus seemed, in his youth, to be barred; and his 
education was conducted as that of a pri vate ^person, in all 
the strictness of Spartan discipline. He was lame, and 
advantage was taken of this to excite a prejudice against 
him : yet so high was his personal character, or so general 
the belief in the spurious birth of Ltiotyehides, that by a 
vote of the general assembly, the heir-apparent was passed 
over, and Agesilaus was appointed king. „ ‘ * ^ 

In the first year of liis reign, a plot was formed t© effect 
a change of government. The political constitution, esta- 
blished by Lycurgus, bad (^generated into an oligarchy of a 
peculiar kind. Almost alffpolitical power, with, the exclu- 
sive right to hold high civil or military office, was engrossed 
by those families who boasted to be of pure Spartan blood, 
the term Spartan being opposed to Lacedtemortian. This 
Spartan caste is supposed to have consisted of the legiti- 
mate and unmixed descendants of the original Dorian con- 
querors : the Lacedeemonians are com$ctured to have been 
the progeny of enfranchised Helots^Sran gers associated 
into the citizenship, a remnant of the Aoluoi, and in a word* 
S*all who could not trace an unblemished line, of Spartan 
descent to the early ages of the monarchy. Foreigners? 
might become members of the community and L&cedm- 
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iaonians : but they canid never become Spartans ; at least, Pbmbidas and bis troops into the Cadmeia, the citadelqf 
Herodotus only .knew of two instances up to his time Thebes (n.c. 382)* This at once gave the superiority tel tbit 
(ix. 33, 35). IJne consequence was, that the bulk of the popu- party of which ho was the head: Ismenias was appi»- 
lation became constantly more Laeedeemonian ; in the time of bended, and 400 of his friends immediately tied to Athens. 
AgesdauS, the number of Spartans had so dwindled, that they Complaint was made at Sparta of this treacherous aggression 
could not be spared for foreign service in any rank below that in time of peace. A gesilaus was, in general, more j ust and 
of commanders. The ephori, and all the lolling officers of liberal than the rest -of his countrymen; but he contended 
administration, civil and military, were taken from this pri- that it was necessary to examine whether the possession 
vileged caste. The object of Cinadon s conspiracy, who of the Cadmeia was of advantage to Sparta, to which every 
complained that he counted only forty Spartans in the other consideration must give way : and in this instance, 
agora, or place of assembly, and that these were all official he not Only discredited, but contradim d his better thoughts. * 
persons, was to extend the right of holding these high On a formCf occasion, speaking of the king of l’ersia, 
offices to all citizens. As happens in a majority of cases, he said, ‘Can this king, whom yon call Great, be more so 
the plot was discovered before it was ripe; Cinadon, the than 1, if he be not more just?' : this anecdote rests on 
author and ring-leader, was executed, and the Spartans Plutarch's authority. The decree of the Spartans was, as 
held last ^thoir monopoly. we might expect, in their own favour. The assembly re- 

in Order to prosecute more effectually the war with Persia solved to keep the citadel, and to bring Ismenias to trial, 
(b.c. 396), A gesilaus was sent to command in Asia. At set- who had been seized and imprisoned by his opponent, osten- 
ting out, he pledged himself either to conclude an honourable sibly on the vague charge of seeking Persian connexions, 
peace, or to press his enemies so as to disable them from but really for the tote which he had carried, forbidding any 
giving any farther disturbance to the Greeks. His first object Tlieban to join the army of Phcebidas. But a oounter-zevo- 
was to conciliate the Asiatic cities by prudent management lution was soon effected ; and the Spartans were compelled 
and liberality ; and lie succeeded in reconciling their factions, to evacuate the citadel. 

It may be doubted whether the design of Agesilaus was That the Laeedmmonians, when now at the height of 
limited to the protection of the Greek states of Asia. The power, were all at once involved in a train of misfortunes 
recent example of the successful retreat of the ten thousand which effectually broke that power, is ascribed by Xeno- 
(see Anabasis), the powers with which Agesilaus w«i in- phon to the divine anger against their perfidious seizure of 
vested, and the; disorganized state of the Persian monarchy, Thebes. Agesilaus probably had come round to the same 
would perhaps have tempted him to penetrate as far as Susa opinion ; lor lie excused himself from the command of the 
and Ecbatana, had he been allowed to follow up his sue- army sent to reduce the Tlieban revolutionists, on the plea 
cesses. But the war that broke out in Greece, after ho had of being weighed down by age. His colleague, Cleombrotus, 
been about two years in Asia, saved the Persian monarchy was appointed in his stead. The events which occurred 
for a time, and reserved the triumph of its overthrow to the during the absence of Agesilaus, form no part, of the present 
Macedonians and Alexander. subject. On returning home, Clooinbrotus left Spliodrias at 

The intrigues of the Persians and the hatred of the Thespice, in command of part of liis army, Sphodrias, whether 
Spartan influence had occasioned a dangerous league to be from his own folly, or, as many believed, induced by Ve In- 
formed against Sparta ; nor were the Spartans sorry to have pidas, made a most unwarrantable and faithless inroad upon 
an opportunity lor going to war, especially against the Attica. The Athenians complained to Sparta, and Spho- 
Thebans, whom they detested for various causes (Xenophon drias was recalled, and brought to trial. Unfortunately, 
Hellenic, iii. 5). Thebes, Argos, and Corinth declared Agesilaus was persuaded to exert his inliuence in tlio dclin- 
against the Lacedaemonians, and Athens followed the ex- quents favour and he was acquitted ; at which the A Lb tr- 
ample at the pressing instance of the Thebans. The ephori mans were so much offended, that they immediately con- 
ordered Agesilaus home : in the height of his glory, and eluded an alliance with Thebes against Sparta. Agesilaus 
with the prospect of victory, he instantly obeyed. Tim Lace- then resumed the command, and held it through two slic- 
dromonians and their enemies met near Coroneia in Boeotia, cessive campaigns, till obliged to resign through failing 
and a fierce battle took place (August, b.c. 394). The health. 

Thebans alone made a gallant resistance : and the Spartan The battle of Leuctra, (u.c. 371,) in which the Laeedauno- 
king was wounded, who obtained only a doubtful victory. He nians under Cleoinbrotus were overcome by inferior numbers, 
returned to Sparta, not importing with him the luxuries of produced a striking instance of Spartan character. The news 
Asia, but adhering to the temperance and frugality cha- arrived at Sparta during a religious festival, but the ephori 
raeteristic of his country’s discipline. Those virtues were did not allow the celebration of it to be interrupted. The 
peculiarly Spartan : and that iiution was not exempt from list of the slain was sent to the houses of their kindred, and 
the meanness of jealousy. The probability of Athens re- the women were told to bear their sorrows in silence. Those 
covering her former power after her walls were rebuilt (b.c. parents whose children had met with a glorious death went 
392), induced the Spartans to send Antalcidns (h.c. 387) abroad the next day to receive congratulations ; the friends 
with proposals to Persia, favourable to themselves, but dis- of the survivors kept their houses, as if in shame and sor- 
advantageous to the rest of Greece. The bearer of these row. On this occasion, a number of the combatants having 
offers was the personal enemy of Agesilaus, and was supposed w fled, Agesilaus was allowed to suspend the law, which visited 
to have a mean pleasure in lessening his power and tarnishing" cowardice with disgraceful punishment. He prudently an- 
his glory. The Persians dictated the treaty in the language nounced that it might sleep for one day only, and then 
of conquerors (Xen. HeUen. V., i. 31). All the Grecian cities resume its power. 

Of Asia were to be subject to the king of Persia : all the rest There was a proverb, frequently repeated by Agesilaus, 
to be independent : the king was to keep possession of ‘ That a Spartan woman hail never seen the Jtnoke of an 
Cyprus and Clazomenaj ; and the islands Lemnos, Imbros, enemy’s camp : hut he had the mortification to see bis pro- 
aiiu Scyros, were given to the Athenians, to whom they for- verb belied. The Theban army increased daily by the deioc- 
mjrly belonged. Artaxerxes concluded with denouncing war tion of the allies of Sparta : it penetrated into Laconia, and 
against those who should not submit to his terms. The The- laid waste the whole country ; the city , however, was saved 
bans refused ; but thoir steadiness was shaken by prepara- by the prudence of Agesilaus, who shut himself up in Sparta, 
tions for cwrtjioniSf the part of the ephori, invidiously recom- and avoided an engagement. Epaminondos did not venture 
mended by AgeMatts, in revenge for a former affront. Thus to assault the city ; and at last, his allies growing weary 
the bad policy of the Greeks rfising from their foolish of the service, the winter approaching, and relief cc&mg to 
dissensions, annihilated the ages Which should have Sparta from Athens, the Theban general found it neoeaaary 

llfcen the fruit of victories and military virtue of no common to retreat. 

Stamp. Sparta had now, though not worthily, recovered After the death of Epamniondas, at the battle of Min 
,**r power in Greece. Her virtues, indeed, were to be found timea, (b.c, 362,) the weariness of all parties produced a par 
in adversity than prosperity; nor did she profit by tial cessation of hostilities. Agesilaus was now above eighty 
-^xjporiencc, that tyranny leads to the destruction of years old, but he had still vigour enough left to lead an 
; Phgeb^gs, one of her generals, *bn his niarcli army into Egypt, to assist the Egyptians who had rebelled 
mh> Wgainst Olynthus, was encamped in the neigh- against the Persian king. According to Plutarch, Agesi- 

bourhqpd of Thebes, while parties were so nearly balanced, laus went expressly to help Tachos against his master Iking 
tliat IspaCfflltl* and lnontiacfes, the heads of opposi te factions, Artaxerxes II.; but a rival to T achos starting up in the per- * 
« xc x eisrf » dhief joaagistracy together. Leontiades, who son of Nectanebos, another Egyptian, A gesilaus found it coil 
ConzieS^^ ^ of Lacedatfnon, secretly introduced venient to change sides. That his motives were not of the 




fattest kind, may very safely be asserted. After est; 
NeetlneHos in the gbv^riment of Egrypt, the old king set 
out on his i 


Egypt, 

atds, loaded with money an(T pre* 
sente, the reward of his services and his treachery. Being 
driven by contrary winds cm the coast of Africa, he died there 
at the advanced age of eighty-four. His attendants pre* 
served tho body in melted Wax, and took it to Sparta to be 
buried, consistently with the usages of their country, which 
did not allow the body of a king to rest in a foreign land. 

The character of Agesilaus is exalted by Xenophon far 
above its merits. The historian was on terras of personal 
intimacy with the Spartan king, and was besides no great 
admirer of the constitutional forms of Athens, his native 
city, which he loved to contrast disadvantageous^ with those 
of Sparta. We may admire the energy and vigour of Age- 
silaus, and grant him a full share of those poculiar virtues, 
as they are termed, which characterized his country. He 
may also have been temperate in his habits, kind to his 
friends, and not cruel to nis enemies ; but more than one 
public act. of bis life is of sucli a description as to throw sus- 
picion on his integrity as an individual and a statesman. 
(So© Plutarch's Lye of Agesilaus; Xenophon’s Hellenica, 
and Panegyric mi Agesilaus; Pausanias, iii. 0.) 

AGGERHUUS, a name of one of the five great divi- 
sions of the kingdom of Norway, better known under that of 
Christiania. 

AGGERZEEN, the name of a species of large ante- 
lope, mentioned by Pearce, in hi s Account of his Residence 
in Abyssinia. Unfortunately he gives no account of its 
form, nor description of its characters, and the only informa- 
tion which he affords of its habits is, that it occasionally 
mixes with the lu-rds of domestic cattle which graze in the 
vicinity of the forests, and that the natives esteem its flesh 
tor making brind, that, is, meat cut into long slices of the 
breadth and thickness of a man's hand, and dried in the 
sun. This meagre account is insufficient to enable us to 
identify the species ; but if, as we suppose, the aggerzeen of 
Pearce be the same animal which Salt mentions in the 
Appendix to his Second Journey , under the name of agayen, 
it would appear, according to the report of that traveller, to 
be the koodoo of the Cape, the antelope Strepsiceros of natu- 
ralists ; a species which inhabits moist, woody situations, and 
to which the physical characters of the low parts of Abyssinia 
are in all respects well adapted. We have not been able to 
find the name in Lobo, Poncet, Bruce, or any other traveller. 
(See Antkf.ope, Strepsiceros.) 

AGHRIM, a village in the county of Galway, in Ireland, 
famous for the great victory obtained in its neighbourhood, 
on the 12th of July, 1691, by the forces of King William, 
commanded by General Ginkell, over those of King James, 
commanded by General St Ruth. The latter were 25,000 
strong, and very advantageously posted; the former 
amounted only to 18,000, and had to march to the attack 
through a bog, in which they sunk up to the middle. The 
result was in a great measure owing to tho circumstance of 
General St. Ruth being killed by a cannon ball in the early 
part of the action ; and the officer who took the command 
having, through a jealousy which subsisted between them, 
been left in ignorance of the dispositions of his superiors. " 
The attack of the English, however, was singularly bold in 
conception, and the impetuosity with which it was com- 
menced was sustained in a manner which has probably 
never beerf surpassed. The victors, not satisfied with gain- 
ing the battle, followed up their success with a terrible 
slaughter of the defeated and flying enemy, whom they 
pursued till night-fall : no fewer than 7000 are said to have 
been destroyed. Only 450 prisoners were taken. The loss of 
the English did not exceed 700 killed, and 1000 wounded. 
Ail the enemy’s baggage and ammunition fell into tlieir 
hands ; and the victory was followed by the immediate and 
complete submission of Ireland. The accounts of this battle 
mentkm an old castle of Aghrim, which was occupied by a 
party of the Irish infantry. In Archdall's Monasticon Hi - 
ifarnicim it is stated, that there was formerly here a priory 
of canons regular of St. Augustine, which was said to have 
been founded in the 13th century, Aghrim, which is a 
vicarage, in the diocess of Clonfcrt, had, in 1806, a church 
in good repair, with a glebe bouse, and above twenty acres 
of glebe, (See Carlisle’s Topographical Dictionary of Ire- 
land, 181 4 J It is in the barony of Clonmacow, and is 
situated twenty-eight miles east from the town of Galway, and , 
seventy-five miles west from Dublin. The village is now 
much decayed. There is another Aghrim in Wicklow, 


(sometimes mistaken for that at which the hat^te v t(4jk piace,) 
which is a market-town, situate! on the banks of the Qvom* 
or Avoca, thirty-five miles from Dublin. There is also 4 
village named Aughrim in the county of Roscommon. - 
AGINCOURT, or AZINOODR; a Ullage in the depart- 
ment of Pas de Calais, France^ in the Undent province of 
Artois, celebrated for a gte&t victory obtained by tlie English 
under Hehry V., over a “Trench army superior in 

numbers. Encouraged by the distracted Oonditmti of France, 
where the imbecility of Charles VI. had allowed the quarrels 
of the nobility to reach a great height, prompted by ilia ewa 
ambition, and .perhaps desirous of finding employment for 
the turbulent spirits of his own court, the English monarch, 
in 1415, conveyed over to Normandy (the hereditary posses- 
sion at one time of his ancestors) a considerable army, and 
having reduced the town of Harfleur near Havre, Set out for 
Calais. The siege of Harfleur occupied thirty-six days ; 
and the loss sustained by the English, principally by sick- 
ness, during this period, was immense. . Upon reaching 
Abbeville and A miens, Henry found the passesnf the Somme 
guarded, and the bridges broken down ; but, having erected 
a temporary bridge, at a place called Nesle, he passed his 
army over, and, pursuing his route, came to an engagement 
with his opponents on the 25th of October in the year above- 
mentioned. The disparity of forces was very great: the 
English army; at the commencement of the invasion, con- 
sisted of about 2500 men at arms, 4000 archers on foot and 
as many on horseback, and other troops to the number of 
1000 ; but the attendants of the men at arms and other 
followers swelled the whole to about 30,000. The loss during 
the siege, the garrison left to defend the conquest, the ra- 
vages of disease (the dysentery), and the desertion of several, 
reduced this force exceedingly. An ancient muster-roll, still 
extant, gives 812 as the number of men at arms who were 
with tho king at Agincourt, and 3071 archers; so that, al- 
lowing two attendants to each man at arms, we have a total 
of rather more than 5500* No ancient English writers 
make the number more than 10,000 ; and two French wri- 
ters, one of whom was with the English army, say it was 
about 1 1 ,000 or 12,000. Other French writers mike it 15,000, 
1 8,000, or oven 20,000. The accounts of the number on the 
other subv differ as widely, varying from 50,000 to 150,000. 

The previous night was passed by the English near the 
village of Maisoncelles, in preparing their weapons, confess- 
ing themselves, and receiving the sacrament ; by the French, 
who were posted a mile off, Ik) tween Ruissauville and Agin- 
court, in gaming and drinking. The descriptions of Shak- 
speare, in which these circumstances are mentioned, arc sup- 
ported by the contemporary chroniclers. In the morning 
the armies were formed. The English archers w T ere posted 
in front, supported by the main hotly under the king in per- 
son, and flanked by the wfags under the Duke of York and 
Lord Camovs respectively. The baggage had been left; 
under a guard near Maisoncelles, and with it several priests 
on horseback, who put up their prayers for the success of 
their countrymen. The archers, to whom the victory was 
mainly owing, wore little armour, but, in addition to their 
bows, they had hatchets or swords hanging from their girdle; 
many were barefooted and had no hats, while others had 
leather caps crossed with iron. Henry had, during the 
march, ordered them to provide themselves with long stakes, 
which they might plant before them to resist the charge of 
cavalry. 

The French were drawn up in three lines ; the first under 
D’Albret, Constable of France (who commanded in chief), 
accompanied by many noblemen; the second under the 
Duke of Alenyon, the Duke of Bar, and others; and the 
third under Counts Marie, Dampmartin, &tv« The ground* 
being between two woods, was too narrow for them to avail 
themselves usefully of tlieir superior numbers ; and a heavy 
rain which had fallen the night before, and the trampling of 
tho horses, who were kept moving all night bv the pages, 
had broken it up. 

Henry, who had heard mass in the morning, addressed 
his little army ; and after an unavailing negotiation (com- 
menced by the French), Sir Thomas Erpingham, who had 
drawn up the archers, threw up his truncheon, and gave the 
signal for the attack. The volley s of arrows did fearful exe- 
cution among the French, while, thA'Slfckfes of the archers 
enabled them to repel the attack of Some cavalry on their 
flanks. They gave way, indeed, for a minute, to the charge 
of the French hue under the Constable, hut, mllying, thiy 
cast aside ahd made havoc with bm-hooka " wm 
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hatchets. The French pressed on over the dead until they 
were piled up almost to the height of a man, ami then the 
English mounted on the heaps, and slaughtered their ene- 
mies, whose heavy armour and crowded array rendered them 
almost incapable of resistance. The first and second lines 
of the French were routed, notwithstanding a brave attempt 
of the Buko of Alengon to rally his forces. Thatnohfoman 
exchanged blows with the king himself, and wj# slain, as 
wore a vast numbor of knights and noblemen. The third 
line lied, with the exception of their loaders and a few others, 
who were either killed or taken ; and, after a contest of three 
hours, the victory remained with the English. During the 
battle the baggage of the victors was plundered by some 
peasants and a few men at anus ; and upon a report of this, 
and of the rallying of the French rear, Henry ordered the 
prisoners taken to be slain. This cruel order was, except 
with respect to a few men of rank, complied with. 

The loss of the respective armies is variously stated : tnat 
of the French was probably 10,000, including the Constable, 
three Dukes, five Counts, and ninety Barons. The victors 
lost probably 1200, including the Duke of York, the Earl of 
Suffolk* and one or two other persons of rgnk. Henry con- 
tinued his march to Calais, which he reached on the 20th, 
and from thence proceeded to Dover and London, which last 
he entered, with great pomp, on the 23rd of November. The 
immediate consequences of the battle wore by no means im- 
portant. It was a useless display of valour, prompted by per- 
sonal ambition. Upon such fearful scenes of carnage man- 
kind will, one day, look with astonishment and almmc, in- 
sfead of admiration. [See Nicolas's History of the Hattie of 
Agincmtrt , 1827.] 

AGIO, a term generally used to denote the por rentage 
difference existing between the values of the current and 
standard monies of any place. The metallic currency of 
wealthy states generally consists of its own coin exclu- 
sively, and it is in the power of the state to prevent the 
degradation of that coin below the standard, so that no cal- 
culations of agio, strictly so called, are rendered necessary. 
In smaller states, the currency seldom entirely consists of 
their own ooin, but is made up of the dipt, worn, und dimi- 
nished coins of the neighbouring countries with which the* 
inhabitants have dealings. Under these circumstances, 
hanks were, at different, times, established by the govern- 
ments of Venice, Hamburg, Genoa, Amsterdam, &c., which, 
under the guarantee of the state, should bo at all times 
bound to receive deposits and to make payments, accord- 
ing to some standard value. The money, or obligations of 
these banks being bettor than the fluctuating and deteriorated 
currency of the country, bears a premium equivalent to the 
deterioration, and this premium is called the agio of the 
bank. 

To facilitate his money dealings, every merchant; trading 
in a place where the deterioration of the currency is tints 
remedied, must have an account with the bank for the pur- 
pose of paying the drafts of his foreign correspondents, 
which drafts are always stipulated to be paid in bauk or 
standard money. The practice being thus universal, the 
commercial money payments of the place are usually 
managed without the employment, of coin, by a simple 
transfer in the books of the bank from the account of one 
merchant to that of another. The practical convenience, 
which this plan of making their payments affords to mer- 
chants) who would otherwise be obliged, when discharging 
obligations incurred in standard money, to undergo trouble- 
some and expensive examinations of the various coins in 
u$e, causes the money of the bank to bear a small premium 
above its intrinsic superiority over the money in circulation, 
bo that tlie agio pf the bank does not usually form an exact 
measure of that superiority, 

The terra agio is also used to signify the rate pf pre- 
mium which is given, when a person having a claim which 
he can legally demand- in only one metal, elect# to be paid 
in another. Thus in France, silver is the only legal stan- 
dard) and payments can he demanded only in silver coin, a 
«dwmm»tanee which is found to he so practically incon- 
venient, that the receiver will frequently pay a. small pre- 
imm , bfc order to obtain gold coin* which as more easily 
transportable ; this premium is called the agio on gold. 

AufS, Four kings of ftpurta have horn© tills name, 
The {frit iffts the son of Eurysthenes, and grandson of Aris- 
todemus, to whom Laconica was allotted after the Jleradoid 
invimcm, had two sons, Eurysthenes and 

Tfdc les : a M this Agis Was, therefore, the second in one of 
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the senes of that doublo race of kings, which reigned eon* 
jointly. No certain dates can be assigned to these early 
times. The other kings bearing this name were of the race 
of the Proclaim. (See Pausanius, iii. 2.) 

AGIS II. the son of Arehidamus, reigned from n.c. 42T 
or 426 to 397, and was actively^ engaged in the Peloponne- 
sian war. In the fourteenth year of the Peloponnesian war, 
the Lacedemonians endeavoured to recover their influence 
in Peloponnesus, and marched out with all their force under 
Agis. His generalship was so skilful, that the Argeian army, 
against which his operations wore directed, was completely 
hemmed in, and exposed to great danger. Two Argeians 
went privately to ^Agis, and pledged themselves to effect a 
reconciliation between their country and Lace dromon, if he 
would grant a truce of four months. To this he consented 
on his own authority. The order to retreat was heard with 
astonishment by the army of Agis, and the Argeians, on 
their part, were highly incensed against their countrymen ■ 
for having defrauded them of an opportunity, as they 
thought, of destroying the enemy. The Lacedaemonians 
were loud in their displeasure against Agis for his retreat. 
He was called to account, and it was proposed to fine him, 
and demolish his house; but, his humble demeanour ami 
earnest entreaty prevailed, and he was allowed to resume 
the command, under the mortifying restriction of a super- 
intending council. But lie made amends, a short time after, 
by defeating the Argeians, and their allies tlie Athenians, 
in a great battle. [Thucydides, v. — Pausanius, iii, 8. ] 

In n.c. 421, tlie Eleians had been involved in a dispute with 
Sparta, which afterwards led to their taking a part in the war 
just alluded to, as allies of the Argeians. Agis conducted 
an army into Elis, which yielded him abundant spoil, since it 
had usually been accounted sacred ground, as the scene of 
the Olympic, festival, and therefore exempted from the ra- 
vages of war. The resort of strangers to t he games also 
brought a great accession of wealth. The city of Elis, us 
neutral ground, was unfortified; and Xenophon says, that 
Agis was supposed rather to be unwilling than unable to 
capture it. At the siege and surrender of Athens, accom- 
panied with the inert if\ mg demolition of the long walls, and 
the fortifications of Peirroeus, Pausanius and Agis, the two 
kings of Sparta, with the whole strength of tlie Peloponne- 
sian allies, conducted the operations by land, while Lysander 
blockaded the city with bis fleet. Agis was succeeded by 
his brother Agesilaus. [See Auksilaus.] 

AGIS III., the son of another A rchuUunus, reigned from 
n.c. 338 to 331 or 330. At the time of tju? battle of Lsus, 
(b.c. 333,) Agis was communicating with the Persian naval 
commanders in the Aigean, to obtain supplies for the war 
against the Macedonians. While Alexander was engaged 
in his fourth campaign in A.iia, (n.c. 333.) an action between 
Agis arul Antipater, whom Alexander had left governor of 
Macedonia, took place in Peloponnesus. Authorities differ 
as to the precise date of the battle : Plutarch ascribes it to 
the year here mentioned ; Diodorus places it one year later. 
The Lacedaemonians had formed the siege of Megalopolis, 
which however holdout till the ■■arrival of Antipater toils 
relief, A bloody battle was fought, in which the Lacedae- 
monians behaved with their accustomed gallantry, but were 
overpowered by superior numbers. Agis, their king, tell 
after this phalanx was broken, and with him more than five 
thousand three hundred of tlie Lacedaemonians and their 
allies. After this defeat they sued for peace, and obtained 
it: giving hostages that they would submit to Alexander's 
decision on tlieir late. (Pausun. iii. Ip. Arrian, ii. 13.) 

AGIS IV., son of Eudsuuidas II. (w.c. 244), On his 
accession to the throne, at tlie age of twenty, at a period 
when the public manners had degenerated from their an- 
cient severity, Agis undertook the task of restoring the insti- 
tutions of Lycurgub. His system curried with it it* test 
recommendation, and the sure pledge of its sincerity, in 
his own personal oxamplo, But unfortunately, both for 
himself and his country, his colleague, Leonidas, had formed 
his habits in the luxurious court, of Selene us, king of Syria. 
The manners of the mass of the people, as well a* of the 
rich, luvd become tainted, and so wide a* well as general 
had been the departure from the original pattern of tsonduct, 
that it. seemed hopeless to attempt *, general .^correction of 
abusos. The privileged ok**, to whom the name v f &parums 
was confined, was now reduced to seven hundred hoods of 
families, of whom not more than one hundred enjoyed 
wealth ; such was the effect of the inequality iuteadu^d by 
intercourse with strangers, und especially the Pendant and 
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by tho gains attendant on success in war. The oligarchy 
was ricn* haughty, and licentious ; the poor were oppressed 
and burdened with debt These considerations suggested 
the immediate adoption of measures, sanctioned by the 
venerable authority of Lycurgus; but the event proved the 
hopelessness of reform, when the evils of corrupt govern- 
ment had worked their way into the sentiments and habits 
of the people. The two great features of tho proposed re- 
formation were, the renewal of the partition of the lands, 
and the abolition of all debts; the latter measure, which 
must in all cases necessarily be due of injustice, throw's sus- 
picion on the character of Agis, who otherwise might pass 
for an honest reformer. But the rich and mxurions, as Phi - 
torch lias it, shuddered at the very name of Lycurgus, like run- 
away slaves about to be led back to their masters. Agis also 
proposed adopting as an act of the legislature, what Cinadon, 
in the reign. of Agesilaus, (see A oksilaxjs,) had attempted to 
effect by conspiracy ; namely, to abolish the distinction between 
Spartans and Lacedemonians, retaining that between the 
Laced ro womans and tho Pericnci, or people of#io smaller 
towns. These latter, however, were to be trained in the strict 
discipline of Lycurgus, and to succeed to the privileges of 
citizenship as vacancies occurred. In laying bis proposals 
before the senate, Agis recommended them most strongly 
by the offer of the first personal sacrifice, in the contribu- 
tion of his own lands and money to the common stock. His 
mother and his kindred followed his example. The mul- 
titude applauded : but Leonidas and the rich men opposed 
the plan, and persuaded the senate to reject it : the question 
was lost only by a majority of a single vote. To rid himself 
of Leonidas, Agis contrived to get Lysander appointed one 
of the epliori ; "who forthwith accused Leonidas of having 
violated the laws, by marrying a stronger, and residing for 
a time in a foreign land; two acts forbidden to the race of 
Hercules. Leonidas could not venture to make his appear- 
ance : he was therefore deposed, and his crown devolved to 
his son-in-law, Cleombrotus, who co-operated with A gis in his 
measures of reform. On the expiration of Lysander s office, 
a reaction took place. As the reformers now despaired of 
succeeding by mild moan. , Agis and Cleombrotus went to 
the place of assembly, plucked the ephori, now of the anti- 
reforming party, from their seats, and placed others in their 
room. This violence was not followed up by personal injury. 
The life of Leohidas, who had returned into the city during 
the short; triumph of his faction, was threatened ; but Agis 
himself protected him from assassination, meditated against 
him by Agesilaus, who was the undo of Agis. The want 
of sincerity in this unworthy rotation of the reforming king 
occasioned the failure of the scheme, when all its difficulties 
seemed to have been nearly overcome. Agesilaus was 
deeply involved in debt: he therefore persuaded the two 
kings to burn all deeds, registers, and securities in the first 
instance. When the division was proposed, lie devised j 
repeated pretexts for delay. Before the first measure, owing | 
to these underhand practices, could be completed, the j 
Achaean*, who were allies of Sparta, applied for assistance j 
against the yKtolians, who threatened to lay waste the 
country of Peloponnesus. Agis was, therefore, unavoidably 
sent to command the army, and exhibited the same repub- 
lican virtues in his military office, as in Ins civil administra- 
tion. His popularity was deservedly great; and it enabled 
him, notwithstanding the licentious spirit of the times, to 
preserve the strictness of ancient discipline. lie now joined 
his forces to t hose of A rat us, whose over caut ion left no room 
for enhancing the glory of the Lacedamioniau soldiery t but 
the conduct of the troops, and the rigid performance of every 
duty on the part of their commander, impressed both the 
allies and the enemy with respect for the commonwealth. 

On the return of Agis, be found that a change hud taken 
place in the condition of his country. The poor had been 
disgusted by finding, that although Agesilaus was again one 
of the ephori, the lands were not divided according to pro 
jnise. Their anger was natural enough, but they directed 
it unjustly and unwisely. They threw fhemsehes into the 
party of their own enemies, and suffered them to dethrone 
Cleombrotus and restore Leonidas to power. The tide of po- 
pular favour had turned against Agis, and lie was compelled 
to tiy to sanctuary. Some treacherous friends entrapped him, 
got possession of his person, and dragged him to prison. 
Being questioned by the ephori, whether he did not repent 
of 'having "introduced in novations into the state r he re plied* 
that in the face of death, he would n t repent of so worthy 
an enterprise, He was condemned, and executed with in- 


decent haste ; the plea for this was, the da^gjwi iif a resbue. 
One of his executioners was moved to tears. J^is, descry- 
ing this mark of feeling* said, * Lament toe not ; though l 
suffer unjustly, I am happier than my murderers.* xfce 
cruelty of the victorious party did not end here : his mother 
and grandmother were strangled on his body. His reign 
lasted onto four years. His widow was forcibly taken out of 
her houVtvy Leonidas, and married against her will to his 
son . Cleomencs. Though a husband by compulsion, Cleo- 
nienert was attached to bis wife, whose conversation inspired 
him with the desire of accomplishing the projected reform. 
[See Clkomenks.] (Plutarch's Life qf Agis.) 

AGISTMENT. This word is taken from an old French 
word gistcr, 1 to lie down.’ The original application of the 
term will appear from the explanation of the legal meaning 
of agistment. When the owner of land depastures the 
cattle of another person at a certain rate per week or month 
upon his ground, he is said to agist such cattle : and this 
contract is so called because the stranger’s cattle are per- 
mitted agister, that is, to lie down, or be domiciled in the 
land appropriated to them. 

AGNA'NO, a remarkable lake near Naples, not far from 
the road leading to Pozzuoli and Baja?. Its bed is supposed 
to have been formerly the crater of a volcano ; it is about 
two miles round, and entirely surrounded by hills rising in 
the form of an amphitheatre. Some antiquaries have started 
the supposition, that this lake was originally the fish pond 
of Lucullus’ villa, that wealthy Roman having had a mag- 
nificent residence in this neighbourhood. The bankagof 
Agnano present a striking scene of solitude ; hardly any 
habitation is to be seen on the slope of the hills; the coun- 
try is very unwholesome in summer, and the. malaria is 
increased by the practice of the country people steeping 
large quantities of (lax in the water of the lake. The pesti- 
lent e ill u via reach high up the hills, even to the convent 
at the summit of Mount Camaldoli, from which there is 
perhaps the finest view in all tho neighbourhood of Naples. 
Tradition says, there was formerly a town on the' site of 
Agnano, which was swallowed up in some earthquake, the 
epoch of which is unknown. Near the hanks of the lake 
are the natural vapour-baths of San Germane, which are 
beneficial in cases of rheumatism and gout. On the oppo- 
site side is the famous Gratia del Cane , a small cave in the 
rock from the ground of w hich a mephitic vapour issue*, 
which has the power of depriving a dog or other animal of 
all sensation in a few minutes. There is no mention in the 
ancient writers, either of Agnano or of the Grotta, only 
Pliny the Elder says in his Natural History, that in the 
country about Putooli there were vents in the ground from 
which deadly vapours arose. Traces of ruins of mosaic 
pavements, and stoves for baths, are found scattered in the 
neighbourhood. On the western side of the lake rises the . 
volcanic hill of Astroni, the extinct crater of which, nearly 
three miles in circumference, has been converted into a 
royal park aiul preserve, planted with large trees, and 
abounding in game of every description. 

AGNESI (Maria, Gaetano) was born at Milan in 1718,. 
When very young, she distinguished herself by the acqui- 
sition of various languages: she is said to have under- 
stood Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, German, and Spanish. 
She then turned her attention to mathematics and philo- 
sophy, and at the age of 19, wrote, in defence of 181 
! theses which were published in 17- ’8, under the title of 
j Prrpasitiones Philim/phicr#-. In 1748, she published her 
: celebrated work, Institusiom Aniditv 'he ad. nsa della Gi®- 
j ven u ltuliana , in two volumes, 4 to. The first volume con- 
tains the elements of Algebra, with the application of 
Algebra to Geometry; the .-econd contains an excellent 
treatise on the Differential and Integral C alculus- In l?&fh 
her father, who’was then a professor of the university of 
Bologna, being ill, she obtained permission from the Pope 
Benedict XIV. to supply bis place. She ended her career, 
but in what year w e cannot ascertain, by retiring into a con- 
| vent, and taking the veil. She died in January, 1798, 
aged 81 . 

The second volume of the Analytical Institutions was 
translated into French by D'Antelmy, with additions by 
Bussut, and published at Paris in 1775. T1 *j whole was 
translated into English, and published at the expense flf 
Baron Maseres in 1B01. 

There is an (doge of Agnesi by Frisi, fra nslated twin 
French by M. Boulard, which we have not been able to 
obtain* 
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AGNOLO. BACCJO &Y a Florentine, was at first a 
wood-engraver, and j^rwards an architect. He was born 
in 1460, and had already acquired considerable reputation 
in the practice of lu» curlier profession at Florence, when 
he was attracted to the study of architecture, and went to 
Rome |o pursue it among the remains of antiquity there. 
Ho appeal's, nevertheless, during his residencppi Rome, 
to have continued to employ himself in his art and business 
or a wood-engraver, probably for the means of subsistence, 
and his study or shop was frequented by the most eminent 
men of taste and learning then in Rome. Among these 
were ftaffaelle, Michael Angelo, Sansovino, and the brothers 
Sangallo. 

On settling himself as an architect in Florence, Baceio 
was engaged in several works of importance there, and ac- 
quired notoriety of a disagreeable nature through donations 
from /the ordinary practice of the time. He adorned the 
windows of a mansion or palazzo, (as the Italians term 
the large town-house of a distinguished person,) in the Piazza 
di Santa Trinitit, with frontispieces, and put a frontispiece, 
consisting of columns With a regular entablature, to the 
portal, in the manner, indeed, which has been so commonly 
practised ever since, and is at the present time in vogue, 
hut which had been restricted to churches up to this time. 
All tlie wits in Florence set upon poor Baceio, who was 
lampooned and ridiculed in every possible way, for making, 
as it was said, m palace into a church; indeed, he was 
almost, induced to retrace his steps, but being conscious 
tllit he had done well, 4 he took heart and stood firmly.’ It 
was a novelty, and as the biographer of all the architects 
says, Mike almost all other novelties, it was at the first 
scorned and afterwards worshipped.' But the same writer 
is somewhat severe on him for making, perhaps, too bold a 
crowning cornice to the front of this identical edifice, saying, 
that it looked like a boy with a huge hat on his head ! 

Baceio had been engaged to complete the architec- 
tural arrangements about the tholobate or drum of the 
cupola of the metropolitan church of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
which were left incomplete by Brunelleschi, and whoso 
design for that part was lost. Baccio was about to supply 
what was wanting alter his own invention, and had begun 
to cut away the toothings left by Brunelleschi in the work 
because they did not suit what he proposed to do. At this 
juncture Michael Angelo happened to come to Florence 
from Rome, and attacked him so violently on the unfitness 
of his design, that Baccio was stopped, and in consequence 
of subsequent disputes on the subject, the edifice, in that 
particular, still remains incomplete. 

Baccio d' Agnolo died in 1543, being eighty-three years 
of age, and left a son Giuliano, an engraver and architect, 
who succeeded to the direction of his father's works. The 
most esteemed of Baccio’s productions are the villa Borglie- 
sini, near Florence, and the campanile or bell-tower of the 
church di Santo Spirito (a production of Brunelleschi's), in 
Florence. By some writers, the great palazzo Salviati, in 
tlie Transtiberinc portion of Rome, is attributed to this ar- 
chitect, but it is more commonly referred to Nanni di Baccio 
Big io, a man of fur inferior merit and reputation to Baccio 
d'Agnolo. 

A'GONUS, in Ichthyology, a genus of Aeanthoptery- 
gwus fishes, first separated from tlie Gotti by Block, and 
afterwards adopted, by Lacepede and Pallas, under the dif- 
ferent names of Aspidopliorus and Phalangistes. The 

S tar number of the species belonging to the genus 
nus are found in the northern Pacific ocean, particu- 
, along the coast of Japan, and northwards as far as 
Behring's Straits. Tfyey are all of diminutive size, never 
exceeding nine or ten inches in length, and are no where 
used as an article of human food. One species only, the 
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3*0gge* fA* Europ&us,) inhabits our own coast, as well as 
the coasts of Franco, Holland, Iceland, and even Green- 
land; it is also found in the Baltic, but according to Baron 
Cuyier, nqyer in the Mediterranean, though Brunnioh ex- 
pressly affirm# the contrary . 

The reader who desires a detailed description of the cha- 
racters of this genus is referred to Schneider's edition of 


Blocks Sy sterna; the Spicilegia Zoologica of Pallasj «tl 
excellent monograph of the genus by Tflesius, in the fourth 
volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences of Peter#* 
burg, and more particularly, the liistoire Naturelk dm 
Pomona, of tho late Baron Cuvier and M. V olencienncs. 

AGOSTA,' or AUGUSTA, is a sea-port town on tho 
south-east coast of Sicily in the Pal di Noto. The town 
was built in the 1 3th century, by the Emperor Frederick the 
Second, on a low peninsula. On its north side the peninsula 
is connected with Sicily by, a long narrow causeway , having 
considerable salt ponds on each side. The harbour formed 
by this projections one of the safest and most sheltered in 
the island of Sicily. This town suffered from an earth- 
quake in the year 1693, by which it was nearly reduced 
to ruins; during the shock, the powder magazine in tho 
citadel exploded, and the light-house was thrown into the 
sea. Various accounts agree in stating, that one-third part 
of the inhabitants were crashed to death by the falling 
buildings. The town has since been rebuilt on a regular 
plan, and to order to mitigate the evils of any similar visita- 
tion in f uture, the houses are all made very low. The place is 
slightly fortified on the land side, and is protected towards 
the sea by three forts, built on as many small islands at the 
entrance of tho port. Acosta lias never recovered the de- 
gree of importance which it enjoyed previous to the earth- 
quake. The knights of Malta, during the time of their 
prosperity, had a considerable establishment and extensive 
magazines at this port. The trade of Agosta is in wine, 
flax, olive-oil, salt, and sardines. The remarkable caves of 
Timpa arc in its vicinity. The town is situated eighteen 
miles north of Syracuse in 37° 8' N. lat., and 15° 8 r E. long. 
Population said to be about 15,000. 

AGOUTI, ( Daai/procta , Illiger; Chloromys, F. Cuvier,) 
in Zoology, a genus of animals belonging to the clasB Mam- 
malia and order Rodcntia. The peculiar and appropriate 
character of the Rodentia consists in having two long in- 
cisors, or front teeth, in each jaw, with which they not only 
mince and triturate the hard substances which serve them 
for food, but which, they likewise apply to a great variety of 
other purposes, such as the formation of subterraneous bur- 
rows, hollowing out artificial habitations in the trunks or 
among the roots of trees, sometimes even cutting down very 
large timber, as in the instance of the beaver, and generally 
in gnawing and destroying whatever they happen to en- 
counter. To enable them to perform these operations, the 
incisor teeth, which, with these animals, are also the most 
important organs of mastication, are shaped something like 
a chisel. They are extremely sharp on the external 
edge, and slope abruptly towards the internal, so that 
the plane of the outer surface makes with the crown of 
the tooth a very acute angle. Neither is the enamel 
or hard flinty principle ol* the teeth dispersed through the 
body of these organs in waving irregular lines, as in the 
molar teeth of all animals which feed upon vegetable sub- 
stances, but it is here accumulated in a particular part, cover- 
ing the external surface of the tooth like a thin crust, so 
that the heart and inner edge, being composed of softer 
substances, (viz., common bone or ivory,) wears much more 
rapidly than the external surface, and thus continually pre 
.serves the sharp-edged, chisel-shape of the tooth, so essen- 
tial to the economy of the animals. Leading as they do a 
peaceful, harmless life, and feeding principally upon vege- 
table substances, the rodentia are destitute of canine teeth ; 
but in the number, .form, and composition of their molar 
teeth, as well as in the number, separation, and moveable- 
ness of their toes, they present an almost infinite variety, 
|pd it 4 b upon these differences that their generic characters 
are principally founded. t* 

Though zoologists have not succeeded in subdividing the 
rodentia into natural families, distinguished by the same 
definite and logical characters as have- been developed in 
some of the other orders of mammals, they admit of being 
distributed into small natural groups, the component parts of 
which are very intimately allied among themselves. Among 
these groups, certainly one of the most natural is that which 
composes the genus Cavia of Linnseus, at present divided 
into five natural genera, differing equally in the conforma- 
tion of their organs of mastication and of locomotion. 
These are the capyhara, {Hydrocheerus, Brisson,) the 
pacas, ( Ccelogenys , F. Cuvier ,) the moco, (Kerodou, F. Cufc.) 
the Common cavies or guinea-pigs, (Cavia, Guy.) and the 
agoutis, (Dasyproctce and Chloromys of Naturalists.) Be- 
sides the large incisor or rodent teeth, the genera of this 
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group have universally four molars in each side of each jaw* 
deatitute of real roots, and penetrated by lamina of enamel* 
which assume various forms, and appear marking the crowns 
of the teeth with divers irregular figures. This character, 
indeed, is not peculiar to the caviform rodeutia, but is 
equally apparent in the porcupines, couendous, and other 
genera of the same order, but the number and form of the 
toes is, us far as we are aware, altogether peculiar to the pre- 
sent group, These are, four on the fore feet, and three on the 
hindt a combination only found in one other mammal, the 
tapir ; and so invariable and esfontial does this character 
appear to be among the navies, that th^. only instance in 
which the general rule admits of exception* is the case of 
thepocas, which have two small additional toes before and 
one behind: the supernumerary toes are mere rudiments, of 
no use in the (unctions of locomotion and prehension. Even 
in the qualities of their hair, these animals agree with one 
$ another, and differ from the generality of other rodeutia ; 
and their habits and economy ore in most respects alike: the 
hair is universally of a coarse, bristly quality ; they inhabit 
the hotter parts of South America and the West Indian 
Islands, and are most especially fond of low, marshy situa- 
tions, and the banks of inland lakes, and rivers. 

The must prominent zoological characters of the Agoutis 
are found in the nature ana conformation of the feet and 
toes. The toes are provided with large powerful claws, arid 
yet the animals make no use of them in digging or burrow- 
ing; they are pretty long and perfectly separate from one 
another, enabling them to hold their food between their 
fore-paws, and in this manner to convey it to their mouth. 
Like all other animals which are thus accustomed to use 
the fore-paws as hands, they have a habit of sitting upright 
upon their hind quarters to eat, and frequently also assume 
the same position when they would look around them, or 
are surprised by any unusual sound or occurrence. Their 
* food is exclusively of a vegetable nature, and consists most 
commonly of wild yams, potatoes, and other tuberous roots : 
in the islands of the different; West India groups, they are 
particularly destructive to the sugar-cane, of the roots of 
which they are extremely fond. The planters employ every 
artifice for destroying them, so that .at present they have 
become comparatively rare in the sugar islands, though on 
the first settlement of the An idles and Bahamas, they are 
said to have swarmed iu such countless multitudes, as to 
have constituted the principal article of food for the Indians. 
They were the largest quadrupeds indigenous in those islands 
upon their first discovery. The same rule of geographical 
distribution holds good generally in other cases ; viz., that 
where groups of islands are detached at some distance from 
the mainland ol' a particular continent, the smaller species 
of inhabitants are usually found spread over both, whilst 
the larger and more bulky are confined to the mainland 
alone, and avo never found to bo indigenous in the small 
insulated lands. 

Though the Agoutis use their fore* paws as hands to hold 
their food whilst they cat, yet tlieir toes are nevertheless 
rigid and inflexible, and their claws large, blunt and nearly 
straight. They are consequently deprived of the power of 
ascending trees ; and as they also do not construct burrows 
they wander at large among the woods, sheltering them-, 
selves beneath fallen timber, or in the hollow of some de- 
cayed tree. Here they produce and nurture their young, 
bringing forth, according to some accounts, three or four 
times in the year; according to others, never having more 
than a single litter in the same season, and even that con- 
sisting of not more tlian two or three individuals. It is pro- 
bable, however, from the amazing numbers of thcsq^iimals 
found in all the hotter parts of South America, notwith- 
standing the destruction made among them by small car- 
nivorous animals, as well as by the Indians, and likewise 
from the close affinity which they bear to the hare and 
Vabhit of our own country, that the Agoutis are tolerably 
prolific. The young are brought forth with the eyes closed, 
m in the ease of most of the rodentia and the carnivora ; but 
they are covered with hair, or rather small bristles, of the 
same colour as the mother : they soon acquire the use of 
their limbs and members, and learn to shift for themselves. 

The hind logs of the Agoutis are considerably longer than 
the fore, and their pace is tolerably rapid for a short distance. 
But they seldom trust to speed of foot for their safety, hut 
seek for shelter and security fin the first hollow tree, or 
under the first mk they meet with. Here $eyalldw*hem- 
/ selves to be capture^ without any other complaint or 


anoe, than the emi^ion of a shwp^ 
head of the Agotitl & teige, the for^&d . 

the nose swollen arid tuberous* the ears ‘ft**® 

nearly naked, and the eyes tyrge arid black. The hafr § 
annulated in different degrees, with bhjck, yellow, and 
it is generally coarse ana bristfy, like the weak bf vh 

hedgehoau though in one species if approaches in flruhie£k 
to the fav%{ the rabbity the tail 'M most eotfimonly a mehe 
naked stump or tubercle, trhicb in the aepueliV alone at- 
tains any apparent length, and is coyehttf '/fyjtft'. a fetr 
short scattered hairs. The teeth are twenty hi namely, 
two incisors and eight molars, four on each side, in i&Oft 
jaw. The latter are all nearly of the same size, oval in 
figure, and with flat crowns, which exhibit the different in- 
volutions of the enamel, as it penetrates the softer tna&nals 
of which the body of the tooth is composed. It is itnpossih 
from mere description to convey an idea of the intricate 
figures which these convolutions assume.; arid we, ihereforO, 
refer to the annexed figure, where a and b represent respec- 
tively the upper and lower jaws, and the figures 1, 2, and 3, 
the appearances of the teeth at different ages, or aiftejr dif- 
ferent degrees of trituration : No. 3, representing the teeth 
shortly after they begin to wear. No. 2, their mtermedfofo 
state, and No. 1, when very much worn. This system, it 
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will bo observed, is exclusively adapted to a vegetable food ; 
it is essentially formed for grinding and bruising, not for 
cutting and tearing: the stomach and intestines, therefore, 
which are always in harmony with the organs of mastica- 
tion, aro fitted only for the digestion of vegetable substances. 
The flesh of these animals is white and tender ; it is a 
very common and favourite article of food in South America, 
and is dressed like hare or rabbit. There are four species 
distinctly known, undone alluded to by M. F. Cuvier in his 
treatise/)^ Dents des Mammi/eres, but of which we have no 
further knowledge nor description. V 

1, The common Agouti f (Dasyprocta Amts,) sometimes „ 
called the olive cavy, from the prevalent colour of its /batik 
and shoulders, is the size of a middling hare, being one foot 
eight inches ui length*- -and about eleven or twelve inches 
'high at ttyo croup. The head resembles that of th^ rabbit, 
the nose is thick and swollen* the 
lip divided, the ears < round and naked, the eyes tlie 

upper jaw considerably longer than the lower, and the tail a 
naked flesh-coloured stump. The hairs of the upper and 
fore parts of the body arc annulated with brown, yellow, and 
black, which give the animal a speckled veflow and green 
appearance on the neck, head, backhand sides; on ttjio 
croup, however, they are of a uniform golden yellow*, muqh 
longer than on any othtir part of the body, and d^retited 
backwards; the breast, belly, and inner face iff th©v$Mte- 
axtiw and thigh* art? Ti$ht straw 'colour, and ^tte iSoautoches 
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Jih- 

and feet black. The general length of the hair on tho upper 
and anterior parte of the body fa about an inch, that ol the 
croup is upwards of fodV inches long, and all, excepting the 
abort coarse fur of the legs and feet, and that on the breast 
and belly, U of a stiff, harsh nature, partaking more of the 
quality of-brifttles than of simple hair, , 

& th* black Agouti, (Dusyproeta Cmtata,) « rather lm- 
* properly called the crested agouti, by M. Gcoffroy St. Hilaire, 
since the hairs of its head and nock do not exceed those of 
the shoulders and back in length, It is considerably smaller 
than the common agouti, being about the size of a rabbit, 
whilst that species approaches the dimensions of the bare, 
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Its general proportions aipi l&rfti, however, are the same, 
■but the hairs of the Jiwdfc and sides, instead of being annu- 
lated with vajinlfs-coloiirod rings as in that species, are 
nearly uqjjMm black, whilst the long hairs of the croup are 
perfetyfl/ so ; the belly and legs are equally covered with 
short dark hair. There is not any appearance of crest, and 
the tail is still shorter than in the common agouti. M. 
Cuvier in the Bdgne Animal, considers this species to 
be the female of the former, and M. Dcsmarest has 
marked it with aft asterisk, as considering the question 
doubtful. Males and females, however, of both species 
have lived in the gardens of the Zoological Society for 
the last three years, without undergoing any change in 
colour or appearance, thus proving beyond a doubt that they 
are distinct species. lyjppears also from the observations 
of MM. Desmarest an or. Cuvier, made upon two indivi- 
duals which were formerly possessed by the menagerie of 
the 'Jardin des Plantes, that the black agouti has but. six 
nmmnue, whilst the other species (the common) is reported 
to have twelve. Both seem to inhabit the same climates, 
Surinam, Guyana, and Brazil; the common agouti, how- 
ever, appearing to have a rather more extensive range, and 
to be likewise found in the West India islands, and even as 
far south as Paraguay. 

3. The Aeouchy • (Daw/proctu Acurhi) is considerably 
smaller than either of the loregoing species, and is at once 
distinguished by the greater le ngth of its tail, which is up - 
wards of two inches in length, not much thicker than a 
crow's quill, and covered with short scattered hairs like those 



oji the tail of a rat. In other respects it is of the same form 
Us the Agoutis ; has the same naked round ears, tho same 
largo, black eyes, aftd the same olive- green colour mixed 
tt^th 'yellow and black. The hairs of the croup are not so long 
as jft ;the Agoutis, but are perfectly black, and all the und&r 
part* of tha body, the breast, belly, atul interior of the arms 
and titighk, djtraw-coloured with a tinge of red. The hair ol 
the legs and feat » short, sind blac k, and that of the body 
muhh. finer in quality than the hair of the Agoutis. Sted- 
marttfbrms m that this species is very rare in Surinam ; 
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in Guyana & is more common, though loss so than tfeo 
Agouti, aqd according to the *ep6rf of De la Boirde is there 
called a rabbit, whilst the Agouti is denominated the hare. 
It also inhabits th© islands of St. Lucia and Grenada* Ives 
in the woods like the Agoutis* but its flesh is said to he in- 
sipid and dry, K ’ 

4. Tho Mura or Patagonian Cavy {Dasyprotta Patachfr 
nica) is an animal as yet but imperfectly known to mi* 
turalists, and seems, from many details of its description, to 
form the connecting link between the present genus and the 
Chinchillas and Lagostontys. It is considerably larger than 
the Agoutis, measuring two feet six inches in length, and 
one foot seven or eight inches high at the croup, The cars 
also arc essentially different, being three inches and a half in 
length, erect and pointed; and this circumstance* together 
with the length mid elevation of the logs, gives the mara 
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more the appearand "of a small stag or antelope, than of a 
rodent animal. The hair also is materially different, from that 
of the Agoutis, and approaches in texture and quality to the 
fine rich furs of the Bisehaco and Chinchilla. On the head, 
shoulders, and back, it is greyish-fawn colour mottled with 
white, darker on the loins and hips, and terminating in a 
well defined curve over the croup, within which the colour is 
nl most a jot black. All the under parts of tho body are 
white ; and this colour is separated from the greyish-lawn of 
the back and sides by a yellowish hand, which passes along 
the Hanks as in certain antelopes and gazelles. Under the chin 
and on the throat the colour is while, and there is a band of 
the same? colour, and of a semicircular form, situated bet ween 
the back and the hinder part, of the thigh, above the groin, 
and surrounding the dark colour of the croup. The male 
and female are in all respects alike: the latter has four 
mammon and is said to bring forth but two young ones at a 
litter, which she conceals in the warrens of tin; Bisehaco* 
till they acquire strength to follow her abroad and learn to 
shift for themselves. 

This species inhabits the open plains and wilds of Pot a- 
gonin, as far south as the SI rails of Magellan, where, accord- 
ing to M. Lesson, it is called Mara by the natives. It is 
often mentioned as a hare in the voyages of Sir John Nar- 
borough. Commodore Byron, and other navigators, who 
found it in great plenty about Port Desire, on tho eastern 
coast, and to whom its iiesh was a welcome and wholesome 
substitute for the dried aiul salt provisions, -which formerly' 
composed tlie only food of the sailor. The inarus are said to 
go in pairs, to keep entirely in tho open pampas or plains ; 
they never form humftvs, hut couch in a lair b^he aide of 
some plant or shrub, run with great, velocity jfpr a short 
distance, but are easily fatigued. In the south of 

BuenoP Ayres, Azaru informs us that 4hey are pursued on 
horseback, and killed with two heavy iron balls connected by 
a long cord, which the natives .are very expert in throwing* 
ami seldom miss their aim. 

AGRA, City. The capital city of the province of 
A gra is situated on the south-west bank of the river 
Jumna, 27° 12' N. lat. and 77° 5fP E. long. It was ori- 
ginally an inconsiderable village, but in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century was much ^enlarged by the Emperor 
Sekunder Lody, who bestowed on it the rank of an imperial 
city and made it the capital of his dominions, under the 
name of Badulghur. Half a century later* the city was 
further enlarged by the Emperor Akbar* who built here an 
extensive palace, and 4 again changed its name to AJk- 
barabad. This city continued to be tho seat of the Mogul 
govern rnont until the year 1 G 4 7, when Delhi was declared 
the capital by the Emperor Shah Johan, from which pe- 
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nod the decline of Agra may be dated. Shall Jehan, 
during his residence at Akbarabad, built a most superb 
mausoleum, as the cemetery of his favourite wife the Begum 
Noor-Jehan, about thrift miles from the etty. This build- 
ing, which is called the tdgo-m ahal, or crown of edifices, is 
composed of white marble, and is raised on an elevated 
terrace off white and yellow marble. It contains a jpontral 
hall, within whioh are the tombs of the Begum and of Shall- 
Jehan himself, and around this hall are several smaller 
apartments and corridors. This mausoleum, the flnost pro- 
bably in the world, is said to have cost 750,0004 ; it is kept 
by the British government in excellent order* together with 
its beautiful garden of trees and flowering shrubs. In this 
respect it contrasts favourably with the condition of the 
city, which is, for the most part, in a ruinous state, — the 
splendid palace of Akbar ‘ being used as warehouses, 
armories, offices, and lodging-rooms for the garrison.' 

Tho houses in Agra are built of stone, and are very lofty, 
while the streets are so narrow us scarcely to allow a carriage 
to pass through them. The city contains many public 
baths, caravumeries, and mosques. 

Agra was taken, in 1784, by the Maliratta chief Madajee 
Seindiah, and was retained by him until 1803, when it was 
captured, after a siege, by the forces under Lord Lake. It 
is now the seat of British government for the province. 
The Hindoo inhabitants hold the city in greet veneration, 
as the place of the uvatclra , or incarnation of Vishnu , under 
the name of Parasu Rama. Agua w one hundred and thirty 
miles, travelling distance, from Delhi, and eight hundred 
and thirty miles from Calcutta by way of Berbhoum. 

AGRA, Province, a soubah or province of Central 
India, bounded, on the north, by Delhi ; on the south, by 
Malvvah ; on the east, by Oudc and Allahabad ; and on the 
west, by Ajmeer. It lies between 25° 35' and 28° 18' north 
latitude. Its length is about 250, and its breadth about 
180 miles. The province is divided into thirteen circars, or 
districts, viz,, Agra, Calpy, Kan age, Cowl, Gualior, Irej, 
Sarnvan, Narwar, Mundlaycr, Alvar, Tojarch, Namoul, and 
Sehar ; and these districts are subdivided into 203 pergun- 
iuilis, or hundreds, containing, together, 40 considerable 
towns and about 340 villages. The chief towns and for- 
tresses are Alvar, Blmrtpour, Do eg, Mathura, or Muttra, 
Ft a well, Gualior, Goliud, Cnlpy, and Narwar. In the 
Institutes of Akbar, compiled by Ahul Fazl, in 1582, it is 
staled, that the revemurof the soubah of Agra amounted to 
about; 1,015,0254 sterling, and that it furnished 50,000 
cavalry, 477,570 infantry, and 221 elephants. The chief 
rivers of the province are the Ganges, the Jumna, and the 
Chumbul. There are also some smaller streams ; yet the 
country is but ill-supplied with water, and except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the rivers, the water required 
for agricultural purposes must, in tho dry season, be pro- 
cured from wells. For this reason rice is but little culti- 
vated. NcStth of tho Chumbul, the country is, for tho most 
part, flat and badly timbered ; but, on the other side of that 
river, and towards the north-western quarter of the province* 
the surface is somewhat hilly and more plentifully covered 
with trees. The climate, during a part of the year, ap- 
proaches to temperate, and in the winter months may 
even be pronounced cold ; but during the prevalence of hot 
winds, to which the whole of Central India is occasionally 
liable, the heat is in supportably great, and the climate, in 
consequence, unfavourable to European constitutions. These 
winds are seldom of long continuance,; 

The soil win general, particularly well adapted for the 
production of indigo, the cultivation of which may bo ex- 
tended almost indefinitely : the same may be said cougar 
and cotton. TJM country between the 'Ganges and the 
Jumna, called the Dou-ab, is the most fertile part of the 
province, and furnishes all these articles lor export. 

There are but few mineral productions to be noticed in 
the province. It is said that copper has been discovered, 
but not under circumstances favourable to tho working of 
the mines. Thgre we marble quarries in the vicinity of 
Futtehpore. The breed of horses is superior to those of 
Bengal, and the more southern and eastern provinces. A 
good deal of coarse cloth is manufactured, principally for 
home use, in several of the circars ; fine muslins and silks 
were formerly made, but these branches of industry Jiiave 
now much diminished, 

Agra is not so thickly peopled aferBengal It is said fo 
contain not more than 6,000,000 inhabitants, All tho ter- 
ritory which lies to the east of the Jumna, together with the 


city off Agra and a small district round the sa nrie am in tho 
immediate possession of tm> East, In^ia Company. The 
country north of the Chumbul is held by rajahs Of nati*t ,, 
chiefs, in strict alliance witkthe British. South of th^ 
river, the territory is mostly held by, or tributary to, the 
Mahrattas. The natives are, for the most part, a hand 
some and robust race, and superior, m these respects, to the *, 
Bengalese. They ore composed or a mixture of Hindoos * 
and Mohammedans. Hindostannee is the language used 
in common intercourse, but the Persian is tKeofficia} 
tongue, and Is spoken by the higher class of Mbham- 
meduns. ' ,/ v • 

A GRAM, a fortified town on an eminence near th& Save, 
45° 49' N lat., 10° l' E. long. It is about 150 miles nearly 
due south of Vienna. A gram is the chief town of Austrian 
Croatia, and tho residence of the Viceroy of Croatia and 
Sluvonia. The town consists of three parts, the upper, the 
lower, and the part called Opatowina. It is the seat of a 
bishop, has an academy, a grammar-school, %nd a convent 
of Franciscans. Agram carries on some trade along the 
Save, which joins the Danube at Belgrade ; and is also the 
great market for the sale of Hungarian wheat and tobacco, 
and Bosnian pigs. The population is stated tat above 17,000. 

AGRARIAN LAW was the general title of any law 
among tho Romans which related to the ager publicus, or 
public domain. As the subject of agrarian laws constitutes 
perhaps the most important elemenf in the history of tho 
Roman republic, and as an utter misconception of their ap- 
plication has pervaded, till of late years, every work upon 
the subject, especially the popular writings of Hooke, Fer- 
guson, *&c., it seems desirable to place before the general 
reader a brief account of those more correct views which liavo 
been established by the researches of Heyne, Niebuhr, and 
Savigny. 

Ever since the revival of letters it has been a uni- 
versal error to look upon the agrarian laws, with which 
the names of the Gracchi and others were connected, as at 
tempts to limit the amount of landed property that any in- 
dividual might hold; and such an interference with private 
rights would indeed afford strong ground, for condemning 
any statesman who could he the author of such a proposition, 
and any state where such a proposition could he favourably 
received. In the frenzy of the great French Rentplution, 
there were indeed political fanatics, who, following the 
advice of Macchiavelli and Mon t esq tft&u, were willing to enact 
an agrarian law of this extravagant nature ; and so much 
stress was laid upon the examples of Roman history, that 
Ileyne, in March 1793, availed himself of the opportunity 
offered to him by the installation of a new pro rector in tlio 
University of Gottingen, to address to that body a paper 
entitled Leges agnirice pestiferce et exccrabiles, (see his 
Opuscula , vol. iv. p. 351,) in which lie successfully contended 
that the laws so called among the Romans, instead of inter- 
fering with private property, solely applied to the lands of 
the public domain. Heeron and Hegewiscli carried the in- 
quiry further ; but for the fullest and most satisfactory inves- 
tigation of the whole subject we are indebted to Niebuhr and 
his friend Savigny. 

As tho victorious arms of the Romans extended their 
authority over one state of Italy after another,, the right of 
conquest gave them a title to the lands of the conquered; 
but, except in cases of strong provocation, as in the defection 
of Capua in the second Punic war, it became tho clemency 
of the conquerors to restore a part of the territory to tho un- 
fortunate owners. Yet a portion would perhaps always bo 
reserved and added to the public domain. With regard to 
the disposition of the territory so acquired, we will not go 
back to an earlier date than the Servian constitution, whiph 
gave to tho plebes or commonalty a share in the govern* 
ment, though an inferior one, with the patricians. The dis* 
position of the conquered land was then; we may perhaps 
say, fourfold. Part Was given in full property to religious 
uses, and part was sold by the qusestors for the supply of the 
treasury. The plebeians, who constituted the most important 
part of the army, received arguments of fixed and equal 
portions in full ownership, never periUtips exceeding seven' 

S (4 e. between four and §ve acres* to each individual 
lands were often given ufcder the form of a colony, the 
Parent state sending a bo^y of the citizens to occupy some 
conquered town, or to found a new one. In all casds \.jSm 
boundaries efbfcdtao assigned Wbre 'marked out accordmg tn 
the strict fripciplea off Roman limitation, and placed under 
the religious sanction of the augury. But a large portfem off 
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% tfc* iMtW of the con^uerors in 

the issue efa imfc©es8fhkw& toiwoften have been m ajrt*** 
^ ^ was a 

v." ; anment ■ wc^l&re; and in a 

country fi«j||p^ the olive and the vine form^an important 
£^*5?h *& ^*1 > Uur?, such desolation was not easily* re- 
£ ]^&vredU r large districts were Unfit for distribution 
*’ %|pi^i^dSitjpe^eians. & &>* sale by the quaestors. Moreover* 
m-im'' ;T the Ihountain -land, and even of the unhealthy 
'■jfifjm m Italy/ toas, as it still is, adapted solely for pas- 
^tujra^ and thprefore equally unfit for partition, though far 
v superior in irafthediate value. Tho disposition of thisunap- 
propriated land, which constituted the permanent public 
domain, led to A singular mode of occupation. % An edict was 
istped, giving authority, most, probably to the patricians 
alone*, to cultivate these lands, but with the fhll understand- 
ing that the state reserv ed to itself the ownership, and might 
at any time resume possession, — a right winch was from time 
to time exercised. Yet, though the occupants had no title 
whatever as against the state, they appear to have been 
protected against individuals by the interdicts of the praetor, 
and a branch of law entitled camsce posses&ionum. X) rider 
this protection %ese lands often passed from father to won b f 
H a species of permitted inheritance, or as dowries to daughters, 

or wete^evdrt transferred to other citizens by purchase ; and 
ki this way eyenpleheians, it would appear, mmht come into 
of them. But, no matter through how many 
; ;p t|tO lands •might^ass, the tenure to the last occupier 

Was piiocarious as to the first ; and, of course, this was 
taken into account in estimating the value. On the 
other hand, thg occupier was subject to certain restrictions 
add payments. He could not legally hold, at least after tho 
LkdrpBT! law, more than 500 jugers (about 333 acres) of this 
-^-pShiio land I on the public pastures he was limited to 100 
head of great, and 500 pf small cattle; and he was bound to 
empW a fixed number of freemen. Some of these restric- 
tions indeed did not always exist, but it seems highly irnpro- 
bame that some regulations of the kind should not have 
existed from tho vary beginning, if only to protect one patri- 
cian from another; But whatever doubt there maybe on 
this WbjOct, the «tate was always entitled to the payment of 
, a tenth upon all grain, and a the olives and tho 

wine, bq^iftes some charge, we know not how determined, 

■ for the use of the common pasture land. The technical 
v\ /.totals. Used with regard^ these possessions were as follows : 

/ 4hp lands themselves were called agri occupqti, a. occupa- 
nt t<mi t a,<pQ®£e$$i 1 a, concern, a. arcijinalrs, or generally pos- 
" ses&ionee. The holder or pmeemw was said to have the urns 
of them ; and the payment he made to the state was the 
. fructus or vqctigal. Instead of collecting this branch of the 
revenue directly, it Was the practice to farm it out, which was 
expressed by selling or letting ithe jus vectigalis or fructm; 
and in the same sense they u sed the phrase qgrum fruendum 
iocare, Ot even mob briefly, though somew hat ambiguously, • 

• qgruqt Iocare^ . 

It inust Be confessed, indeed, that in this view of the first 
occupancy of 4he public domain, thpre is still something to 

* be cleared up ; for a mere edict, such as we have spoken of, 
v without qualification or restriction, would have been little 

^better .than an invitation to a general scramble. Yet, how- 
^©r thlfe may^e, it II "‘established mControvcrt.iblv that the 

If the original occupancy 
waflfounded in collusion, the case against the patricians will 
-v . 

...... '.\nmrpations of the patrician body the ro- 

r above Were little attended to. The 

p^iiiV While the plebeian was serving 
" ’in.' the portion of the public domain pos- 
sesseiJ^ could only be through purchase— ’ 

was seized by a powerful neighbour, 

; Large ized by single holders. It was 

b^ tneifi fend mtpNe profitable to cultivate the land by slaves 
, , ; ; . t)|an by;frec>]paeru', wWwcre always liable and often called 
to perform military servied. Those who hold the chief 
'the government conspired to deny the title of the 
S’vVi.iiiwI^^sutiie ' their 'possessions ; and even When new con- 
fo the domain, the most desperate efforts were 
ttll further assignments of land to the plebeians, 


ife^dl^i^eyotibtorlered with private p* 
/hkttd really their owii j 


amounts Tbjfcfiole object which the reformers had before 
them was tp cheek usurpationiafff the public domain. 

Wwcanhot trace tho subject historically through the whole 
existence of the* republic, but jt few remarks may still be 
useful. If we look at tW birth, the Station, the conduct, and 
the character of the distinguished men whose names are 
connected with the promulgation of agrarian lipws, We 
shall find little reason for considering them as demagogues. 
Spur ius Cassius indeed lived in a time when we ©an place 
little reliance upon the truth of Romkn history $ but lie was 
himself a patrician, he had thrice been consul, and had 
thrice triumphed; and though he was eventually tried and 
executed for treason, the trial took place not before a plebeian 
court, as is generally stated, but, a&Niebuhr has established, 
in the Comifia Curiata, where the patricians thpmselves, 
whoso usurpations he had contended against, were at once 
his accusers and his judges. Fol* understanding the true 
character of Licinius Stolo, and the wisdom and justice of his 
legislation, we will only refer to tho forthcoming number of 
Niebuhr's third volume. In the time of the Gracchi, it may 
be thought by many that injustice and tyiranny bad obtained 
a title by prescription ; but though there may be a question 
about the policy of the reforms they were endeavouring to 
introduce, no candid reader of Roman history can doubt the 
purity of their intentions? or the baseness of the majority 
among those who resisted them by revolution and assas- 
sination. Except the presumed guilt of, supporting these 
agrarian laws, not even their enemies could find a blot in 
the characters of the two *sons of the virtuous Cornelia. 
Velleius was no friend to democrats, hut he says, speaking 
of the elder Gracchus, Vir alioqui vita innocen tim mu s, m- 
genio Jlorenti mmus, prapoaito sq/ictimmus, tantis denique 
advrnatwvirtutihu ,v, qua n fas perfecta el rmiurci et hukudria 
mortalis conditio recipit. — (‘ A man in other respects (/, a. 
except in his opposition to the usurpations of the patricians) 
as to his life most blameless, in ability most distinguished, 
in principle most upright, in fine adorned with every virtue 
in as high a degree as man can attain to, when the best gifts 
of nature art; improved by discipline.') — At the same time his 
opponent Octavius, and his murderer the Pont if ex Maximus, 
Scipio N asico, were actually offenders under the very law which 
Tiberius was endeavouring to enforce. On the other hand, 
the consul Opirnivis, who headed his party in the premedi- 
tated massacre of the younger Gracchus and three thousand 
of his defenceless countrymen, arid then erected a temple to 
Concord, was afterwards convicted of sacrificing the interests 
of his country fur the gold of Jugurtha. For a full exauiiua-. 
tion of the agrarian laws of Rome, *ee Niebuhr's Hhtory . 
translation bv Hare and Thirl wall, vol. ii., up. J2D — 173; 
and among the ancient writers, Appian’s Civil Wan, book i. 
c. 7- rr27 ; Plutarch's Lives of the Gracchi ; Dionysius and 
Livy ; Cicero’s speech against Rullus, &,c. 

AGREEMENT, a mutual bargain, contract/or covenant. 
In its most extended sense, it comprehends a large propor- 
tion of the transactions of civilized man in the mutual inter- 
course of society, and may oven be said to form the basis of 
civil society itself. In a more limited sense, it gives rise to 
those obligations which it is the object of all government to 
enforce. The following is a short outline of .flic law of Eng- 
land, in reference to the latter class of contracts : it rrmy, 
however, be noticed that., as it appears to be founded, for tho 
most part, on the obvious wimts of society and the ordinary 
maxims of natural justice, it^feprovisions will be found to 
coincide, in their general features, with the laws of civilized 
communities. . 

1. Assent is the essence of an agreement : lithe© tfie par- 
ties toa legal and valid contrjct must be in asituationto 
' testifflbeir free assent to it. Thus lunatics? infants, and 
married Women are, for obvious reasonl; 1 dbemod incapable 
of binding themselves by ariv engagements In some few 
transactions of urgent necessity, — as In . the purchase, for 
example, of those articles which nature, or th^ con volitional 
usages of society, have rendered Ut ; and nece»safv,fhe con- 
tracts of the two former classes of persons arc v obligatory on 
them ; or, in tn£«case pf a married )vdffian,^n ,^ier husband. 
In the same mailer, fraud; intimidation, o^<pther undue 
advantage taken by f he patty ;w|i^,ba8 > attempted to secure 
to himself a benefll^by afl agreement, will discharge the 
party who, from ignorfhice or tne operation of external force, 
nas yielded an, apparer^ asfiipt to it. v , 

2. The subject^ of ^gyoement must hot be fainted, with 
illegality ; forrit^wou^^e evidently repugnant td> common 
sense that the ^aw ib<|Bd be cftUed upon to enforce )>erform- 
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% A» a^tpent, te order to secure the awl of tli*kt in 
varrymg ft intoeifeeL muafc have certain qualities mutually 
bapejkkl to thepart% of must be entered into with certain 
presci ^^eel^mfce*. Court* of justice cannot be uOM 
$$(gW0 effect to every idle or inconsiderate «gporai«0 
Jfjb agreement must either be contracted by a formal Mstru^ 
ipmt in writing, sealed and openly acknowledged by the 
|Wty fw has bound himself by it, and wine h is technically 
uaiW»a ifeed, or specialty contract , or if contracted di a less 
Jtagial mannei , by word or otherwise, it must appear that 
the ^parties derive from if reciprocal benefit This is tho 
meaning of lavpyeis when they affirm that a parole agree- 
ment (t e an egreement^hot < on tamed m a deed) cannot be 
Jegdlly enfbiced, unless theie Ue a sufficient tonnidei atton 

support it Thud A cannot tound legal pioceedmgs 
agaihst B , m respectof any pi onus* made b) B to A , unless 
by the terms of tho onginul agi cement A was*eitlitr to con- 
ifer some reciprocal advantage upon B , 01 was to put himself 
to some specific disfuh an lage at B s request Upon this 
principle it is that,* by oui law, a pronust to make avoluntaiy 
gift can never '’be enforced , but there is a continuing right, 
in the party pi omitting, to retract his promised donation, 
Until tho gilt is aetuiliy c omplvtbd An agreement, ^hus 
defective for Want of consjduation, is called a ‘ nudum pac- 
tWfti, a phrase boriowtd iiom the Roman law, though used 
m a sense somewhat chile rent irom that which it bears ui 
the Roman code 

4 The form of agreements lias m some cases hoc n regu- 
lated by positive law The most remat kable instance is that 
which wdi introduced b> the Statute of Frauds, m the reign 
ol Charles II , by wlm h it is enacted that contracts, m cei 
tain cases, shall not bo uvaiUble, unless theft# he some me- 
morandum or note of them in writing, duly signed by the 
parties to bo chaigtd, or their agents Doubts have been 
entertained on the eftwac) of this piovision in the prevention 
of frauds, vet siuulai piecuutions have, wo believe, been 
adopted m othei countries, and tin logislituie has, m our 
own time, been induced to extend its ippheation to cases 
not within tho scope of the origin il st itute 

The lules respecting the construction of agreements, the 
various modes hv wln<h paitics nu\ be leleas^d from the 
performance of them anil the nuuinstaiKCs undei winch 
they mav c\< use 01 justilv non pciloinnince, belong lather 
to wmks exclusively adapted to egal students than to a 
sketch like the prose nt 

With ugard to the mode of enforcing agreements, the 
law has piovided two difTcient remedies to which the injured 
party may lesoit, accoidmg to the lnitme of his cast He 
may either seek a pecuniar) compensation foi the bieach of 
the agieement m tho courts ql comilrion Hw oi, in cases 
whole such compensation is inappiopnute, he may obtain 
from the courts of equit) a deem that the party offending 
shall perforin his agi ei ment spec lfic all) 

See furthoi Blaekstoue s Comm , b a , c SO ~ Fon- 
blanque s Treatise qf Equity, vol ^ — Bac on y Abridgment , lit 
* Agreement 

AGRICOLA (CNAsUS JULIUS) was bom on the 13th 
WF June, m the gfear 38 a » , at Forum Julu, now Fa jus, a 
city at that period of considerable lelcbutg, (See Fits, jus ) 
Tho father of Agricola w is J ulius Gmxnnus a wi iter of some 
eminence on agrieultuie, un^ distinguished, as a senator, 
both for his eloquence and his integrity But his uitues 
were the gauge of his destniction The «mpcnn Caligula 
being desfrdro to get rul of lus father in law* M Siluntis, 
eall|id upon tiite^nus tq undoi take the iccusution which 
wan to be the pretext foi his destine lion This disgrace 
Grtecmb# refused to^mur, and consequently he met with 
the same fate a$ihe unfortunate Sflanus Agricola w as on 
infant at the time of his fathers death His mothei vjas 
Julia Pmcilla, and thus on both aides Agn col a was eon 
netted with ^hfe^Julian house Tin* fact, however, affords 
no evidence of an) connexion by blood , and it is moat 
probable that the name was ougmally obtained hv tho an- 
cestors of Agneola as freedmen of JulmsCarsar, or Augustus 
We find them at any rate connected with a colony, Forum 
Julri, which appears to have been founds by tho format, 
for it existed in the time of Gicero % Mid again the grand- 
fathers of Ajgriqola on both aidt^s held the dignity of * — 
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Self of the a%ncc V BtmtdtiHtf 
mmd island < 
three chief settlements 
(commonly supposed to ho Maltion nt 
London, and massacred seienty^ousa 
Suetonius soon afrei exacted aflipie veng 
retm nod to Rome, wfrere he married Doffiififl 1 
lady belonging to one of%he first ffetoRtefc * Hd v 
elected qumstoi, and received Asia Me ■ 
wealth of which toil often tempted the rnjuidity i 
officers and, qn the present occasion, the < 

Sahius Titiatms (a brothel of the fgtuf^ 
would wilUnglv hate mude a eompromfeo imb nto < 
foi mutual impunity, but Agilcola did net ykeh 
temptation During the latter paituf Nfcw*\m| 
tmehon was dangeious, and Agn cola, well kiife#? 
ffealous) of the empeior, endeavour^i-*^even 
the offices of tribune and piaster — to avoid jdt nfAa 
of ostentation and ambition On the accession 0 C‘ 

(88) he was selected as a commissioner to examine t 
of the treasure* belong^g to the temples, and to 1 
them whato\ci had been taken awrty, 
valuable gifts consecrated in t)i« temples had 
edl) sc i/c d to fill tho empty cofteis of fhd prin 
Agricola was engaged jn tho cml contests wh 
between Otho and Vitellius cloe» not appear 
of this war his mother was mifrdered by w 4 
Otho 4 fleet winch landed in Liguria, and 1 
perl) of the family near Intemeli^tn {Yint; 

AgneoD was hastening to pay the last omcoft 
In learned that Vesnawan had » been j)rotf n 

legions m the east Ho distantly declared m hia frtvoi ifat 
and was soon rewarded by* the command of the 
legion in Britain Onf his i*etum to Rome (about 
was enrolled by the emperoi hmong the»patnman**'%tf^P 
soon aim appointed governor of AquRania, a 
which, since the distribution of tho empire madaltorf ASH 
gustos, included all the south-western part of G&B1I4 Mir ^ 
the P)iences to the Loire This apaointmeDt he 
neail) three voprs, and his siu t es*fuT adinuustrafrun 
pc actable pjovmec proved him to possess abilities bOjj 
those of a mere soldie*r He was lecaUod to r 

stiU lughci honour of the consulship Ills 
during his qumstorship 111 Asia, was now betrothed tgnjftj 
ccdebinted lustonan, C Coinelius Taqitus, an^i tho 
)ear she was given to him m marriage 
expiration ol his consulship, was appointed goxOrUpp 
c luel of the inland where he had already twice iserted 
mlcnor capacity He proceeded thithei abhuttho year ffyir 
but the date* cannot^ bo fixed with any cCitatntyt * JMIMIl 
I ns last absence from Britain the command "had bqeh 'f 
the hands of Petiliu** Cdrialin and Julfrb* bwbw ^ 

former of whom had subdued apart telbAcwgy of tifee 
Briganies (Ycukshias Lanukshire* fct h bqtfctho Ip^tet JW* 
entirely 1 educed the Bilim » in South r 

passed sc ven 01 peihap* eight 9iunm$rs \p 
fust of which he added Noith W aloe and the^^red mmd 
oi Anglesey to th^ Roman pro) mce, By of 

fourth campaign, tlve whole inland south 6r tbo 
the Foith was secured to the Romans by^a Into of 
running from the one a.sfUan fr> tho other T 
extended the domunonof the Roman aims, bui lt 
in the last }uar of lu» govertunedt tbatbaeuttirelf 
spirit of the Briton s, by the dr feat of GalgUou* 

Grampian hills At the closo of this cafti^ai^ 
fleet, tor the fiist tune, sailed round the island* 
the extended bmmdoi yof the Roman empite, 
slice esses, of Agncola were, however* unpuialfe .. ... 
picious Domitian, who could not f»i4 t^pbciwfvd 
tht pcopU* would be to contrasttltem w HM }i 

victories over tho Germans, **Ag IfoqM vu Bonout 
recalled, under the pretext ojf bo&g M»t ’governor 
^ym By#rder ef m a itym at 

53g^*»1Wliw;Vi^ fa**}*!!!. "* 
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Jfetal to the iprirtiitbk MeM Her died on the Ut of 
' September, AiihOSf & of his age, not 

VAiiqABPWOwiNbf po&on* His property was left 
bet#eet$ his only child, (married, as we. 

hare attbadf said to Tacitus,) arid the emperor Domitifcn, 
Yht jotter appeared highly pleased at this mark Of esteem, 
fe the hwtorian observes, a good fhther never bequeaths 
Mlpropetty to a good prince; All that we know of Agri- 
ih(d«s Wrch the exception of a single chapter in Xiphilin 
ifltf. 40) which is very inaccurate, is from the pen of Tacitus. 

AGRICOLA (RODOLPHUS), one of the most learned 
ahd remarkable men of the fifteenth century, was born at a 
village, variously written Bafilon, BafTeln, Bafflen, Baffel, or 
Bad lo, twd or wiree miles from Gran in gen in Friesland, 
about the end of August 144 3,- not in 1442 as often stated 
{gee the' inscription on his tombstone as given in M. Adam s 
Apograph, Monummt Haidelburgcm. p. 22). In a short 
hdtiefe of Agricola by M. Guizot, in the Biographic Univer - 
setfai it is said, but we do not know upon What authority, 
that his name was properly Huemann. His first master 
is also there said to have been the famous Thomas il 
Kempis. After distinguishihg himself at school, he pro- 
ceeded to the college bf Louvain* where he remained 
took his debtee of M.A. He was then solicited to accept a 
pfhfessorslnp in that college ; blithe declined an office which 
Would have prevented him from visiting the chief seats of 
learning in other countries. According to a custom com 
xUhn with tlic students of' tlictt age, he set out. on his travels 
and came to Paris. After remaining here for some time, 
he proceeded to Italy, and arrived at Ferrara in 1476, where 
he resided during that and the following year, and attended 
the prelections of Theodore Gaza on the Greek language. 
He also extended his own reputation by giving a similar 
course oh the language and literature of Rome. The favour 
of the duke, Hercules D Este, and tlie admiration of the 
triest fkntous scholars of Italy were liberally bestowed upon 
the accomplished foreigner, wlio used to contend, we are 
told, in amicable rivalry with the younger Guaritio in 
Writing Latin prose; and with the Strozzis in verse. After 
visiting Rome and some of the other cities of Italy, he left 
that country, probably in 1479. On his return to Holland 
he appears to nave occupied a chair for a short time in the 
university of Groningen, and he was also chosen a syndic of 
that city, in which capacity he spent about half a year at the 
edurt of the emperor Maximilian I. In the year 1482 he 
removed to Heidelberg on the im itation of Joannes Dal- 
burgitis, the bishop of Worms, whom he had taught Greek, 
and by whom lie was appointed to one of the professorships 
in the university of Heidelberg. The remainder of his life 
seerns to have been spent partly at Heidelberg and partly 
at Worms, where he lodged in the house of his friend the 
bishop. At the request of tho Elector Palatine, who 
greatly delighted In his conversation, he composed a course 
of lectures on ancient histofy, which he delivered at Heidel- 
berg, the Elector being one of his auditors. He also after 
coming topside iu the Palatinate, commenced the study of 
the Hebrew tongue, under the tuition of a converted Jew, 
whom hU friend the bishop kept in his house fur, that pur- 
pose. In this new study Agricola had made great progress, 
when a sudden attack of illness carried him off at lleidel- 
bqrg, oil the 28th of October, 1485, at the early ago of forty - 
twb. There was certainly no literary name out of Italy so 
Celebrated as that of A gricold during his age ; and, if we 
eXbept Pblittrin and Mirandola, perhaps not even Italy 
CoUfla produce a scholar equal lo him. The most eminent 
cultivators of Classical learning in the next age have united 
in placing Agricola among the first of his contemporaries. 
Wte need only mention Cardinal Bembo, Ludovico Vivcs, 
the eldef B£aiij|er; and, above all, Erasmus. Agricola in- 
deed may bb'rfeg&rded as the immediate forerunner of the 
last great writer; krid in some dfegree as the model on which 
he Wafe ibrined. Agrichlai in the $kme manner as Erasmus, 
Upbear* to have dCariy discerned ntany of the eccleai- 
WSilcal abuses of Ms time, and to have anticipated the revo- 
in the opiiftons of meii that was at hand, although he 
dined ftftta doing anything to urge on the crisis. If 
* v*d hot Write Latin with all tne exactness of Eras- 
.!< - i Compositions ate not less distinguished by a na- 

Cade khd Jietepibuity df Style, aiM often by an eloquence 
' i'hlih: la flt^bthter classic in spirit at least, if not in form. 
RfitihrtfS had hifftsblf told tis that in beauty of diction he 
^>1' 'placed- htta dpi ;M Mycl With Folitian, and in majesty before 
’* “p* hiit iMtt in ancient learning* Agricola was a 


skilful prgctitkfhar of the atria of nttMw® and paitttinit; HU 
collected works were published, aa H is commonly 
in two vdlumdft 4to. at Oologne# in 1539 , under thd titki of 
M. Agricotoe* Lukubrntime* Mqwtf&d. , AcWtffd ihgte 088* 
ner’s Bibliotheca UrHvertaHs, and tip 1 Bibliotheca Bdgick 
of Foppens, the principal ©outeuii of this exfiteetitm itw Ml 
three books De Invention© Biateetieai some letters, orations, 
and poems, and some translations ftOtii Aphthofiius, Luci&tt, 
Isocrates, and other Greek authors. It does hot appear to 
contain, as commonly stated# his abridgment of UnivOrisal 
H istory. The work De Inventtene DteleetiOa is 4he most 
celebrated of Agricola’s performances. It has bebtl re- 
peatedly printed with ample scholia; in 1594 a coffineh- 
dium of it, by Joannes Visorius, appeared at Paris ; atia an 
Italian translation of it was published in 4to;, at Venice, in 
1567, bv Oratio Toscanclla* It is considered to have been 
one of the earliest treatises which attempted to change the 
scholastic philosophy of the day, Mothof speaks of it as 
having anticipated m several respects the Logic of Peter 
Ramus. In the injunctions given by Henry VIII. to the 
University of Cambridge, in 1 535; the Dialectics of Agricola 
and the genuine Logic of Aristotle are Ordered to be tahght 
instead of the works of Scotus and BarlaeuS; and in the 
statutes of Trinit y College, Oxford, founded some teats later, 
we find a similar recommendation. Besides the works al- 
ready mentioned, the following authorities may be referred 
to for further information respecting Agricola; Bayle, 
tionnairc; Bail let, Jugmens deb Savant; Vita Germano- 
rum Philowphorum , a Melehiori Adamo Vie d 'Eriisme, 
par Btirigny, Paris, 1757* vol. p. 17; Vita R. Agricpkf> y 
auto re Ger. Geldenhaurio Noviomago, in Viroritm eruditions 
ct doctrina iliustrium viti#, Francfort* 1536, p. 83, &c. See 
also an interesting letter on the habits and character of 
Agricola, from Melanethon* dated Frankibrt, 28 March, 1539, 
in the edition of Agricola’s works published at Cologne. 

AGRICULTURE. The important subject of the Culti- 
vation of the earth may be conveniently regarded in three 
distinct points of view, namely, practically, historically* and 
politically. 

If wc wore to attempt, as is done in several Cydrypcpditis, 
to give a connected account of the practice, the history, 
ami the statistics of Agriculture, many Numbers of Ibis 
publication would be insufficient even for a slight sketch. 
\Ve shall, therefore, only point out here some of the target 
divisions in which the subject, will Mi arranged. 

1. The Practice will be found principally under the heads 
Akaulk Land, Draining, Farm, Gra*s Land, Live 
Stock, Orchards, Woods. 

2. The Ilizt oft/ will be treated under the head Bftlftah 
Husbandry, which will include & comparative aceoutti Of 
the progress of other nations. 

3. The Statistics and Political Ecmomty iv ill childly bo 
embraced under the heads Corn : LawS; CriTTAuk Att.oi - 
MkNTS, Food of LabouheHs, FrencU EcoNctosTS, Mar- 
ItKTS, PoOR-LaItVS, RliNT, TtTMXS. 

AGRIGENTUM, now called Girgenti, a Sicilian city, 
(listingipslied b\ the magnificence and grgjtbtic size of its 
rums, which hear certain testimony that the storibs ffelated of 
its extraordinary wealth in old times arte itpt entirely Withoirt 
foundation. It was called by the Greeks fscragaS, and 
the Romans A grigentum. It is Situated oh the soufhem 
coast of Sicily, about two and a half miles from thte sea, 
37‘ 1 7 f N, l at. 13 n 28' E. long, and was a colony front Gel a. 
another city lying on the same coast, to the eastward, founded 
about 01. 50, u.c. 580. We first bear of it in cophOxibn With 
the well-known name of PhalariS; tyrant of Agrigentum, 
of whom many improbable stories are told. The durillioh 
of liia power, variouslv stated by ahe^sut. authors; ta placed 
by Dr. Bentley from Ol. 53,4, to 01. $7, 3 (h.c. 51)5 fe 550). 
It seems that he was a prinefe of ebtlaidehibM ability. tvM), 
having made himself master of the state, like Pisisthrtes bit 
Dionysius, was called tyrant, a word having ih itahlf ttd 
nification of cruelty; but merely Okphe»ahig thb assunijjtihtl 
of unconstitutional or absolute pbttbh He was difetriryed ih 
a popular tuinult, by a general attack ttf the people, (Urc- OHl 
ii. 7,) and after his death a dtithd^atibkl 
established for about sixty t'daril, dUrihg whifeh ike fittd Iti 
extant history no mentioti bf Ahrlhehtuhi; 

Anterior to the yeafr 480, ike nhd Thferim ttifc tdtjfi 

with the title of pttrtftfe; ttbd. %l) 

odes of Pindar, composed ih of Victoria gAitted by 

his chariots itl the Olylijpte ; - STtetert d ffiW. ' 

popular ruler. He reduced Hite ferfc, % tbwn bn 1 
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edaA of 8i<^y, the of which, Terillus, sought help at 
Carthage, and gave occasion to the first important attempt 
of that city to extend its dominions in Sicily. A large array 
of Carthaginians passed over, and besieged Himera, but was 
debated with great slaughter by the combined force of 
Agrigetrtpm and Syracuse, A vast number of prisoners, 
were taken and made slaves on this occasion, insomuch that- 
it is stated; probably with some exaggeration, that 400 fell 
to the share of many individual citizens, and yet the greatest 
part were retained for the public use, and employed in those 
stupendous buildings, of which we still admire the remains. 
Theron died 01. 77, 1, a.c. 472, and Thrasydmus, his son, a 
man of licentious and cruel temper, succeeded. He pro- 
voked a war with Syracuse, in winch lie was defeated, and 
his power probably being shaken, he was expelled by the 
Agngentings, who again established a democracy. 

When the Athenians invaded Sicily in the Peloponnesian 
war, Agrigentum remained neuter. We find few notices 
Of it again till ».c. 408. At that time the city flourished, 
according to Diodorus, in wealth and luxury, such as no 
Other slate but Rome itself had exhibited. Of the means 
by which such wealth was acquired, we know nothing, ex- 
cept that extraordinary fertility is ascribed to the soil, and 
that the resort of foreigners makes it likely that it was “a 
great commercial depot. The nuftnber of citizens is stated 
by Diodorus (xiii.) at 20,000, and of foreigners settled 
thetp 1 80,000 more, a number probably much exaggerated. 
In n.c. 406, this prosperous city was again attacked by Car- 
thage. The residents were supported by a body of Italian 
mercenaries, commanded by a Lacedannonian, Dexippus ; 
and a powerful diversion was 1 made from without by Syra- 
cuse. But, civil discord and insubordination rendered fruitless 
a. resistance, which for some time was spirited, and might 
have been successful. The Carthaginians completed linos 
of oircumvallation ; and when the place was reduced to ex- 
tremity by hunger, the bulk of the citizens passed the ene- 
mies' lines' in a winter night, and reached Gela in safety. 
The town was preserved by Hamilcar or Imilcon, the Car- 
thaginian general, for w inter quarters, but razed in the fol- 
lowing sprifig: the pictures, statues, and most valuable 
spoil was taken to Carthage, the rest sold. The vacant 
town and territory of Leoptini was given by the Syracusans 
to the fugitives. 



Jrom.Cajvt, gwyth. 

©f the a^equeiit history of Agrigentum only scattered 
notifies remain. It is said, by Plutarch, to have been re- 
built Which most have been between the years 

h,c, 344 arid &37. W Audit stated, indeed, that the A gri- 
gentines united with Dfouyaius the elder, when he declared 





war ogainat 
perhaps, jshIjMpJ 
tmi. Ol. 1 17,|. .WwJ* an as 

thoir ancient Sicily, ««J tore i.„ , 

prosper, hut do^pd wouj.tl»e fftepfri® 
consequence of experiencing » defeat. fr$m too Syrm'usah*. 

The prosperity or the city at a aomewi^ w 'vk&\ 

dared probable by a statement in : 

that Pyrrhus received from the AgrigenfSSes 1 8,000^ fopt "ana 
800 horse 4 equal to the Epirot troops, 1 when |hey 
him into their city, abogt b.c. 280. In the j i 
the state adhered Carthage. During the struggle iri 
between the Carthaginians and Romans', ij was fakehy.p*' ; - ‘ '' : 
taken, and taken again; and suffered very severely :■ 
these changes. Li tile more js known of its history, and there 
would be no profit itr attempting to combine the scattered; 
notices of a city which never again filled an important part. 

For an account of the modern town, sec OihoKNTi, v 

The situation of Agrigentum is said by $7. Wilkins to 
be one of the most beautiful in Sicily. 4 At the foot of the 
high mountains which bound the plains of the Acragas, a 
low ridge of hills extends from east to west. The soullierfj 
side gently slopes towards the river, while the nprtbejru and 
western sides full much rpore steeply towards the MVjpiwPii • 
winch still flows, though with a current much diminished. 

( Magna Gracia.) 

The most remarkable objects mentioned by Diodorus it) 
his .account of the town, (Book xiii. c. 82.) are the temple of 
Jupiter Olympias; and an artificial lake, Seven Stadia,’ or 
near a mile in circumference, and twenty cubits, or thirty 
feet deep, fed constantly by running streams, well stocked 
with fish, w hich were eaten at the public entertainments : the 
pond was also a favourite haunt of swans. Tbj#» befer* 
the time of the historian, was filled with mud, in conse 
quo nee of neglect, and turned into orchard or garden ground, 
which afforded a considerable revenue to the town, {io 
also mentions the tomb of Theron as a considerable jsvork* 

The temple of Jupiter is said by Diodorus to have been 
the largest in the island;; indeed, except the temple of 
Ephesus, it was the largest Grecian building applied 
sacred purposes. Its dimensions, as given by him, are— 
height, exclusive of the platform, 120 feet ; length 340 ; 
breadth 60 . It was of the Doric order, but apteral , that is, 
it had no external portico, the interval between the column* 
being filled up by wall. This deviation from the general 
practice arose probably from the impossibility of finding 
stones large enough to serve as epistyles ; for the distance 
from centre to centre of the columns being 30 feet, a series 
of masses of stone of that length, and of corresponding depth 
and thickness, would have been required, bad not Ute StK 
perineum bent entablature been sustained by a continued 
wall. As it is, many blocks of the entablature weigh eight .... . 
tons and upwards. The columns are engaged* that is, little 
more than half their mass projects from the wall, T* 16 cir 
oumference of the external and visible part is 20 feet, the 
diameter, us given by Mr. Cockerill, 1 3. Thei^prapoytipn* 
cannot lie exactly ascertained ; they are conjectiired by Mr. 
t'ockerilk from other examples at Agrigentiun, to have 
43 diameters in height. The echinus of each (that is, the 
swelling part of the capital) was formed by two stones, each* 
quarter of the whole capital, had tire pillar been disengagiad. 

Two of them at least remain, each weighing (by computation 
we presume) 214 tons. These enormous masses were raised 
to the height of 7 1> feet from the ground. To the inside of 
the building, as Diodorus expresses it, they are square, 
and 12 fcet in diameter, that is, there w a series of pilasters 
within, 1 2 feet broad, corresponding in position with th$ ex- 
ternal columns. The columns were built, in course* ojf 
masonry, not single blocks, so that in fact they . Xpriwsgi^jw 1 ' 
integral part of the wall. The tiutings are said by 
dorus, and the account is verified by recent tmvolfers, jfcp 
wide enough to contain a pr/n in their hollow, *8 nfefee. 
When the town w r as first taken by the Carthagjniab& the 
temple was completed except the roof, tfe* defeaeney •• 
was never supplied. In the eastern pediment tya* sculp- 
tured the war of the Giants: ip the>ve*b^, the siege of 
Troy. Within, the tmnplewas divided into wh^i we may 
call a nave and two aisles ; and it may assist the reader# 
comprehension to st*te, tJijii. according to' Mr. Gpokerill f 
measurements, (w hose description of the temple, to the 
vol. of Stuart’s is .the latest and best,) the height of. 

the nave wqs IS feet morn than that of the nave of $T 
Paul 1 #, and Ita breadth % SC 2 in. greater. T}m 
■■ / : *vvxv : .- : r ■ ' ■ ' 2 P 21 



interio* were strengthened by massive pilasters, supporting 
an entablature upon which stood a row of Atlanta as the 
Greeks called male figures when thus applied. These co- 
lossal figures were about 25 feet high, and supported an 
upper entablature, which rose about 110 foot above the floor 
or the temple. Fragments enough to restore one of these 
giants were collected by Mr. Cockerill. The width of the 
SSUt is inore than 6 feet,, the head is 3 ft, 11 in. high, and 
3 ft. wide. The style of sculpture approaches that of the 
ifeginetan marbles : the giants must, however, bo consi- 
derably later in date. Fazellus says, that 1 one part con- 
nected with three giants and some columns was long standing, 
but fell, December 9, 1301, and the common people still call 
the spot the Palace of the Giants.’ 

A thin coating of plaster, resembling the finest marble, 
covered ilie whole building. The breadth, as given by Dio- 
dorus, is clearly wrong, unless we suppose him to mean the 
cell, or nave of the building, in which case he is not very 
far Jfrom the true dimensions as ascertained by measure- 
ment: We may, here remark, that some modem works give 
the height, as stated bv Diodorus, at 220 feet. Wesseling, 
however, reads 120, and the other is so glaringly out of pro- 
portion, that there can be no doubt which is right. The di- 
mensions, given in English fleet by Mr. Cockerill, are — 

ft. in. 

Extreme length of basement. . . . . . , 369 5 

— breadth :V » . 182 8 

• — — of cell . . ..... 686 

— temple within the walls . . 142 6 

Height of podium or basement . . .96 

From .the basement to the top of the capitals 6 1 6 

Entablature . 25 6 

Tympanum . 23 6 

Total height 120 

Of this splendid building, with the exception of the base- 
ment, scarce one stone remains above another. Traces of 
the walls, however, have been discovered by excavation, 
enough to enable the skilful architect to determine the 
ground-plan with accuracy. Not a single column remains 
standing, but two capitals are still visible on the ground, — 
one with a portion of the entablature attached, — which excite 
the wonder of the visiter by their gigantic size. 

We have described at length this the most remarkable of 
the Agrigen tine ruins in size and construction : of the 
others, we must speak very briefly — they differ little from 
other Greek remains. At (he south-east angle of the ancient 
city, stood the remains of a temple formerly dedicated to 
Juno Lucina. Further to the west, stands the temple of 
Concord, in better preservation, owing to its having been 
converted into a Christian church. More recently it was 
restored according to the original design, by the late king of 
Naples. The portico is perfect, and the columns in good 
preservation. Both these temples are of the Doric order, 
and nearly of the same size and plan. Both are peripteral , 
or surrounded by a portico, consisting in each of six columns 
in front and thirteen on the side, and their dimensions are 
about the same— lenjjth 124 feet, breadth 54. They are 
situated on the immediate edge of an abrupt rock, and form 
most striking objects from the plain below. A good view 
of them and the surrounding scenery is to be seen in Mr. 
"Wilkins Magna Grneria. Gif the temple of Hercules but 
one pillar remains ; of that of Aesculapius, only three. The 
area of the fish-pond is still visible; it is now a garden, as in 
the time of Diodorus. The form is traceable, and the di- 
mensions seem to be larger than those given by the his- 
torian. Other remains of antiquity exist, and among them, 
one is said to be the tomb ofTheron; but there is nothing 
further to call for particular description. 

Many stories of the extraordinary wealth and profuseness 
of the Agrigentines are told, which are not without interest; 
they may be summed up in the pithy observation of Empe 
dodos, himself a native of the city, that ‘the Agrigentines 
built as if they were to live for ever, and feasted as if they 
Were to die on the morrow.’ 

nttTne of a plant of the rose-tribe, to 
Wlileh the English give the name of herb agrimony. It is 
known from all the other genera of the same tribe by its 
having only two or three pistiila enclosed in the deep tube 

a * seven twenty stamens, and small- 
notched petals. 

The common species, Agrimoma cupatona, is an erect, 

herbaceous plant, frequent by the sides of hedges in 
fields, on the skirts of woods, and in similar situations all 
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oyer England. Its lower leaves are intemiptedly-pinnatod, 
with the leaflets of an oval form, and coarsely serrated! 
When bruised, they yield a slight, but pleasant aromatic 
odour. The stern is nearly simple, and a foot and half or 
two feet high. The flowers, which are small and yellow, 
are succeeded by little bur-like fruits. 

The leaves, which arc astringent and aromatic, have been 
found useful in the preparation of fever-drinks, and for the 
cure of slight inflammation in the mouth or throat ; on this 
account, agrimony is always reckoned one of our wild medi- 
cinal plants, and is often employed as an ingredient in herb : 
teas. 

AGRIOPES f Agriopus , Cuv.), in ichthyology, a genus 
of acanthopterygious fishes, belonging to the family which 
M. Cuvier denominates Jones Cuirasses, and which are dis- 
tinguished from other families of the same order, by haring 
the suborbital plates extending backwards over the checks, 
so as to cover either the whole or the greater part of them! 
and thus defending thorn, as it wore, with a buckler or 
cuirass. But what particularly distinguishes the Agriapes 
from most other genera of fishes, is that they have only nine 
rays in the pectoral fins, a number very rarely found in 
fids class of animals. Three species are enumerated by 
MM. Cuvier and Valenciennes. 

1 . The Agriryf\us Towns. This fish inhabits Table Bay 
and the sens around the Cape of Good Hope, where it is 
called by the Dutch colonists Zee-paard, or Sea Horse. 
This fish exceeds two feet in length, and is cemmon in the 
markets of Cape Town. 

2. The Warty Agriope, (A. verrucosus ,) is so called from 

having the skin of the head and body entirely covered With 
prominent conical tubercles, surrounded at the base with 
small papillae. It. grows to the same size, and inhabits the 
same localities, as the preceding species. ‘ 

3. the Agricpm Peruvianus is found in the neighbour- 
hood of Lima, and grows to the length of eight or nine 
inches. 

AGRIPPA (HENRY CORNELIUS) a remarkable 
personage, who may be ranked with bis contemporaries, 
Paracelsus and Cardan, as at once a man of learning and 
talent, and a quack. It may be added that each of the 
three was probably to a certain extent, the dup^ of his own 
pretensions. Agrippa was born at Cologne; qf a noble and 
ancient family, on the 14th of September, i486. His first 
employment was as secretary at the court of the Emperor 
Maximilian, after which he served in the wars in Italy, 
where, having repeatedly signalized himself by his bravery, 
he obtained the honour of knighthood. About bis twentieth, 
year he seems to have assumed the character of a scholar, 
and to have commenced a wandering life. The profession 
which he took up was that of a physician ; but he allowed, 
himself also to be regarded as an alchemist, an astrologer, 
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and even as a practitioner of magical arts! Not satisfied even 
with this extensive range, be thought proper to set up like- 
wise for a great theologian, as well as to indulge himself 
with occasional excursions into other departments of litera- 
ture and science. The effect in that age of all this preten- 
sion, supported as it was by unquestionable talent and by 
real acquirements of great extent* was to raise Agrippa, for 
a time at least, to high estimation and importance. Pressing 
invitations were sent to him by several crowned heads that 
lie would enter into their service — by our Henry VIII. 
among the rest. He appears to have visited England before 
this, one of his pieces being dated from London in 1510. 
His excessive imprudence, however, was continually involving 
him in difficulties ; and especially, having by some of the effu- 
sions of his satiric spirit provoked the enmity of the monks 
and the cfcurch; he experienced the consequences to the end 
of his days. After having led for many years what may almost 
he called a fugitive life, this singular character died at Gre- 
noble, in 1535. He had been thrice married, and had several 
children. The works of Agrippa were published in two vo- 
lumes, octavo, at Leyden, in 1550, and also at Lyons in 
1600. The most remarkable of them, and the only one 
which is now remembered, is his Treatise On the Vanity of 
the Sciences, which is a caustic satire on the kinds of learn- 
ing most in fashion in that age. Buy le has dedicated a very 
Imvg article to Agrippa, to which we refer those of our readers 
wish for more information respecting him. See also 
Gabriel N au d e ‘ s Apology for the Great Mm who have been 
suspected of Magic. 

AGRIPPA (HEROD, son of Arlstohulus), king of Judea. 
[See Herod.] 

AGRIPPA (HEROD) son of the above. [See Hurod.] 

AGRIPPA (MARCUS VJPSANIUS) was born about 
the year 63 b. c., and thus was within a few months of the 
same age as Octavius, afterwards the emperor Augustus, with 
whom his whole destiny was so intimately united. When 
the assassination of Julius Caosar led to a renewal of civil 
distractions, it was extraordinary to see the young Octavius, 
only in his twentieth year, boldly stepping forward into pub- 
lic life, and proving himself superior at once to the ablest 
generals and the most subtle statesmen of Rome. Not less 
extraordinary was it that he should find in a youth of his 
own age one so able to second him both by liis counsel and 
his energies. Agrippa is already named in history as the 
companion of Octavius, while yet at Apollonia. The death of 
Caosar brought them both to Rome, and Agrippa appears 
for the first time in public life as the promoter of an accu- 
sation -against Cassius, one of the assassins. Again, in 
40 and 41, when he was still only twenty -two years of age, 
we find him playing a highly important part in the war 
against Lucius Antoni us ; and indeed the capture of Peru- 
gia,, which brought that war to a conclusion, was in a great 
measure due to the exertions of Agrippa, who covered the 
siege, on the eastern side, against the united forces of Ven- 
tidius, Pollio, and Plancus. In his consulship, 37 b. c. (or 
perhaps the year before his consulship,) he added to his 
reputation by a considerable victory over the Aquitani, and 
rivalled the. glory of Julius Cmsar by leading a second Ro- 
man army across the Rhine. A large portion of this year 
was employe’s on the part of Augustus in preparing a fleet 
to oppose Sextus Pompeius, whose decided superiority at sea 
enabled him to blockade the whole coast of Italy, so that it 
was difficult for Augustus to provide a fleet, much more to 
train a body of sailors to the manoeuvres of naval warfare. 
The fertile genius of Agrippa was able to meet the difficulty. 
By cutting a passage through the celebrated barrier of Her- 
cules, which separated the Lucrine Lake from the sea, he 
converted that lake and the interior lake of the Avemus 
into a serviceable harbour, giving it the name of Portus 
Julius. In the following year he commanded the fleet of 
Augustus, in the victory off Mylse ; and afterwards in that 
more decisive contest which annihilated the power of Sextus 
Pompey, and gave to Augustus the full possession of Sicily. 
In the year 33, though already of consular rank, he held 
the office of fiedile* liis administration of which was distin- 
guished by the restoration of the numerous aqueducts, and 
the erection of fountains throughout the city. In the naval 
victory off Actium, (b.c. 31,) which left Augustus without 
a rival in the empire, Agrippa was again the admiral of the 
successful fleet. In reward for those ser vices he shared with 
Maecenas the full confidence of Augustus, who associated 
him with himself in the important task of reviewing the 
senate j and in b. c. 28 again raised him to the consulate* 


giving him, at the same time, in matriage lu# qwn niepe, thft 
sister of the -Agrippa hadvindeed beei i 
previously married tp the daught^,of Cicero's 
cus, by whom he had a daughter* Vipsania, afterw.ftraSl'in^- • 
wife of Tiberius, Attica may have, been dead, or It is not , 
improbable that he divorced her to make room for Marcella, 

A third consulate awaited him the year following, in which | 
he dedicated to Jupiter, in commemoration of the victory 
near Actium, the celebrated Pantheon, which remains to 
the present day, perhaps the, most beautiful specimen of ! 
Roman architecture. It is now called, from itfe form* Santa 
Maria della Rotonda, but still hears the inscription, ' 
Agrippa L. F. Cos. tertium fecit. In 25 he assisted Ah- !v 
gustus in the reduction of the Cantabri, and afterw ards had 
the honour of representing the emperor at the marriage . H 
between the unfortunate Julia and Mareellus* who seemed v • 
thus marked out as the successor of Augustus* Yet the 
notion of any claim, founded upon hereditary descent* was 
not yet established among the Romans ; ana the splendid ; 
deeds of Agrippa, independently of his connexion wi|||Mar- 
cella, gave him in some respects a superior title. A 
sprang up between them, which was encouraged by the < 
ambiguous conductor Augustus, more Especially during Iris ^ ? 
severe illness in 22, when, apparently on his death-bed, he ^ 
publicly sent his ring to Agrippa. On the recovery of tli© 
emperor, Marcellus regained his influence, and Agrippa 
was sent by Augustus into honourable exile, as governor of 
Syria. Death in a few months removed liis rival, and he 
was not merely recalled to Rome, but, at the request of the 
emperor, divorced his wife Marcella to marry the young 
widow Julia. In 19 he finally subdued the Cantabri, who 
had again been in arms for more than two years. Agrippa 
was now looked upon as the undoubted successor of Augus- 
tus ; and in the following year was so far associated in the 
imperial dignity as to share the tribunician power with the 
emperor for five years. In 17 he proceeded a second time 
to the East, where liis administration seems to have given 
general satisfaction, more especially among the Jewish na- 
tion, who benefited largely by liis protection. On his 
return from that part of the world, his last military duty 
was to quell an insurrection among the Paimonians, for 
which liis presence was sufficient. In Italy he received a 
renewal of the tribunician power for a second period of five 
years, but lived only a few months. He died in March, 
b. c. 12. His family, by Julia, were the two young Cresars, 
Caius and Lucius, J ulia, Agrippina, and Agrippa Postu- 
mus, born, as his name imports, after the death of his 
father; and it has been observed that every one of these 
came to a premature end. (Appian, Plutarch, Dion, 
Suetonius, &c ) 

AGR1 PPIN A, the daughter of M. Vipsanius Agrippa and 
Julia, the only child of Augustus, married GermanicUs, the 
son of Dnisus, and nephew of Tiberius, to whom she bore 
nine children. Of these three died in their infancy, but 
among the remaining six were Caligula, afterwards emperor, 
and the second Agrippina, the mother of Nero. On the 
death of Augustus (a. d. 14), Gcrmanicus ami his wife were 
with the army on the banks of the Rhine, where they had 
much difficulty in restraining the mutinous soldiery from 
proclaiming Gcrmanicus in opposition to his uncle. On this 
occasion Agrippina, by her determined bearing, shewed her- 
self worthy of her descent from Augustus, and the following 
year she had again an opportunity of evincing the same 
spirit, in a general panic occasioned by an exaggerated re- 
port, that the army of Caocina had been cut off by Armi- ; 

nius, and that a large body of the successful Germans were | 

on the point of crossing the Rhine, and inundating the 
Gallic provinces. A proposition was made to destroy the 
Roman bridge over the river, but Agrippina, in the absence : • 
of her husband, prevented this disgraceful expedient. In the ■ 
year 17, the disturbed state of the East afforded the eiaor 
neror a pretext for recalling Gcrmanicus from the scene o f 
his successes in Germany. Agrippina accompanied her 
husband, and was with him in Syria when he fell a victim, 
at least such was his own conviction, to the arts of Piso and i 
Plancina. Gcrmanicus was not without suspicion that Piso • 
and his wife had been urged on by the emperor and his 
mother, Livia, and under this feeling he implored liis 
wife to restrain her proud temper, and submit to the evil 
times. Disregarding his prudent advice, she at once , pro- 
ceeded to Italy, and at Brundisium seemed to court the at- 
tention of the people as she left the vessel with the youthful 
Caligula and her youngest infant, bearing herself the fune- 
t" • :»•' ; ' 




rtfl urn of Germanieus. ^Thn ivltdie tenor of her conduct Was 
such as to call upim of Tiberius, and wtoea 

her cousin Claudia I^ulchru (a. d. 26) was about to be me 
object of a prosecution encouraged by the emperor, she ven- 
tured to resentment to him in person in no 

measured terms. Agrippina had now remained in widow- 
hood for seven years, when she requested the emperor tp 
take pity on her single state and give her a husband. But 
Tiberius knew too well that the husband of Agrippina would 
bp a dangerous enemy, arid he parted from her without 
gtying any answer to her pressing entreaties. The artifices 
k of Sejanus completed the breach between them. By big 
agents he -induced her to believe that there was an inten- 
tion on the part of Tiberius to remove her by poison, and 
Agrippina, not accustomed to conceal her feelings, for ever 
offended the emperor, by plainly exhibiting to him her sus- 
picions. She was banished to the island of Pan da tafia, 
arid at last closed her life by starvation, October 18tli, in the 
year a. n. 33. Her two eldest sons, Nero and Drus.us, were 
also t& vie tiins of Tiberius. (T aeitus, Su etonius. ) 

AGRIPPINA, * the daughter of Germanicus and the 
Agrippina of the preceding article, was born in the chief 
town of the Ubii, which she afterward raised to the rank of a 
Roman colony , calling it after herself Colonia Agrippinensis 
(now Cologne). She was but fourteen years of age when 
Tiberius gave her in marriage to Cn. Doir.it iua yJinobai- 
bu$, by whom she had a son, who at first bore the name 
of his father, but afterwards under that of Nero became 
Emperor of Rome. After the death of Domitius, her dis- 
graceful conduct was made by her brother Caligula a 
pretext for banishment ; but oil the accession of Claudius, 
fehe was recalled from exile and became the wife of Crispug 
Possienus. There seems to be some doubt whether Pas- 
sienus was her first or second husband, though the pro- 
bability is in favour of the latter supposition. By asaas- ; 
sinafcing her husband Passienus she soon made herself 
again a widow, and now directed her efforts to gaining 
the affections of her uncle, the Emperor Claudius. Such 
a connection was held to be incestuous even among the 
Romans, but on the death of Messalina, the complaisant 
senate, influenced by the intrigues of Agrippina, affected to 
threaten the emperor with compulsion if be refused to take 
a step so essential to the welfare of the state (a. d. 50). 
Claudius yielded, and for the tilth time entered the state of 
matrimony. The control of the beautiful Agrippina over 
her aged husband was unbounded, and her first object was 
to secure to her own son those expectations to which Britan- 
nicus, the son of Claudius by the infamous Messalina, was 
more equitably entitled. The marriage of Domitius to 
Octavia, daughter of the emperor, and liis adoption by the 
emperor himself, from which he derived the name of Nero, 
at once placed him above Britannic us ; and in the year 54, 
Agrippina completed the object of her ambition by poison- 
ing her imperial husband. Her son, now at the head of the 
empire, was not willing to allow his mother that share of the 
authority which she was desirous of assuming. Her power 
over him disappeared ; and though for a time she partially 
recovered it by means of an incestuous intercourse with him, 
the beauty of Poppaea finally destroyed even this influence; 
and in the sixth year of his reign Nero determined under the 
encouragement of Poppas to remove his mother from the 
world by her own arts. But it was not easy to poison one, 
who, familiar herself with poison, was ever on her guard. 
Nero* therefore, changed his course. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to effect her death near Bairn by means of a vessel 
with a false bottom, which had been prepared for the pur- 
pose, she Was openly dispatched by assassins (March, 00 
a. n.). Her last words as she presented herself to the sword 
of her murderer were Ventrem feri, Strike the womb which 
gave birth to such a son. To enumerate all her de- 
baucheries, all her murders, and other crimes, would re- 
v quire a much larger apace than we think it necessary to 
assign to -them. We will only add, that she wrote some 
w commentaries of which Tacitus availed himself for his 
historical writings. They are also quoted by Pliny, vii, (J. 
fTaoites, Suetonius, Dion.) 

% : A'GHO'STIS is a genus of grasses, consisting of a con- 

siderttble ttnmber of species with loose-b ranched, cEtpillaaw 
paniriles of flowers, and a creeping habit. Among British 
gra»s< 2 &, it is at once known by the glumes (a), or outer 
scales of each flower, being two. in number, unequal in sisse, 
of ii membranous texture, and containing but a single 
ffowrt ; while the pitlcm, or inner scales, are short, very thin. 


almost transparent, twp in jwQfaff; |he larger 
occasionally hayW *n awn r a#lts biqt. ” 

Two sjwcfes orily.^to' Jbfo country,,— <me of 

which, A. vulgmv* is found everywhere in dry, exposed, 
barren situations, and k of v*ry little value to the former; 
except for its jearliness; tfre other, it. Ma, Js equally abtaft* 
dant in marshy places, where it forms re viable pos- 
ture. Under the jigme qf Irish florin grass, this species 
has been the object of much attention feom experimental 
agriculturists, some of whom, VPfr. pfehiudscm, have ex- 
tolled its qualities very highly as a marsh-fodder ; but 
the experience of others does not confirm their opinion ; 
nor does it appear to thrive in England to the degree that 
is’ represented in Ireland, where its vigour is such P te 
have led to the belief that the Irish plant' is a disjdnet 
species, called A stolonjfera. In England it b best kncjyriv 
along with A. vulgaris , under the name of quitch, or quiets, 
and is generally extirpated as a troulfiesome weed, in con- 
sequence of tlie rapidity with which, by m c an» qf its creep- 
ing, rooting, vivacious stems, it spreads and overruns pa# 
ture and garden-ground. 
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AGUE. In treating of the individual diseases to which 
the human body is subject, it would be out of place in this 
publication to outer into the details which are proper and in- 
deed necessary in works purely medical. .All .at which we' 
can aim is to endeavour to convey a clear and correct con- 
ception of the nature of each disease, the signs by which its 
approach is denoted, the symptoms which demonstrate its 
existence, the circumstances which predispose to it, the 
causes which actually excite it, the precautions by which its 
attack may be averted, and the remedies which experience 
has shown to be the most effectual in curing it. 

With the exception of those who have studied medicine 
as a profession, even the educated class in -this country are 
grossly ignorant of everything relating to this subject. Yet 
there is no reason why sound knowledge may not be acquired 
by every man on this subject as well as on chemistry, ihv in- 
stance. That any one who does not study medicine with a 
view of practising it, as a profession, should make himself so 
familiar with its details, as to be able to dispense with the 
assistance of the physician when either himself, or any one 
in whom he takes an interest, is afflicted with a serious 
disease, is not indeed to be expected, and the attempt would 
be q uite absurd. But the more real knowledge any person 
can acquire on subjects of this class, the better lie will be 
able to guard against the ordinary causes of disease; the 
more surely he will know, at the very first moment of its 
attack, when any serious malady assails drim ; the better lie 
will be able to communicate with Iris physician ami Ius 
phvsician with him ; 4fcd *he more effectually he will bo 
enabled to co-operate with whatever plan of treatment may 
be adopted for the removal of his disease. 

For these reasons we conceive that there is no part of <mr 
undertaking likely to be attended with greater benefit to the 
public, than that of rendering intelligible,' in all its practical 
bearings, to tho unprofessional reader, the nature, the causes, 
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*md tK© MaiiKi«nf of the more important diseases which 
AfDldtg and shorten, arid destroy human life* 

J Of djwwf«a t ttte ftrst of which we have to treat, i* 
rite* $&&& ft <&teftSe of no Slight important, though 
. -'#lBbMiir- ohce attached to it, ftt 

least m this eiftimtry, from it^ continual recurrence Uufl 
general prevalence, is now greatly diminished. Ague belongs 
to the ditea bf iblw-tte disease and M indeed commdhly con- 
sidered M ft pfiradigm hr example 6f fever in general 
Tfrtit* divided irtttl three great *1*$**. In the |ftst the 
naorbid phefcfemona that constitute ilia disease continue fer a 
certain length Of tinfte ; then they wholly disappear: after 
hating been Some tube absent they again recur, and this 
repetition and return of the phenomena alternate With otffc 
another for many times. The period that elapses between 
the Cessation df the febritephenomena and their recurrence 
is called an intermission. Such fbvers, thetf, as are attended 
tetefr a cessation or intermission of the febrile symptoms for 
fin observable space Of time, are fbf this reason called inter- 
mittent fetierb or agues. This is the first class. In the 
, second class the febrile symptoms do not altogether dis- 
appear, but merely diminish in Violence ; they do riot in* 
ternriti they ohly rethit ; fer this reason this second Class of 
fevers are called remittent fevers. In the third class, 
during the whole course of the disease, there is not only no 
retrocession of the symptoms, but no notable diminution of 
thgjr violence. Such as the phenomena are when the fever 
iSwmpletely formed, Such they continue to he with scarcely 
any variation until its close. For this reason this class Of 
fevers is denominated continued fevers. 

The concourse and Succession of phenomena which con- 
stitute a fever is called a paroxysm. An intermittent fever, 
or art ague, is therefore a fever consisting of a succession of 
paroxysms, between bach of which there is an intermission 
more or less complete. 

The phenomena Which constitute a paroxysm of fever are 
the following: The person is affected first with a loss of 
mental vigour, commonly indicated by inaptitude to attend 
to bis Usual avocations, or by dullness or confusion of mind. 
If not simultaneously with, very shortly after this mental 
debility there comes on a sense of physical weakness. The 
patient, is languid, listless, disinclined to move, While evory 
movement is performed with difficulty, and the effort to 
move is exhausting. The muscles or organs of motion are 
not merely weak they are, at the same time, the seat of 
several unortsy sensations ; the muscles of the extremities, 
and of the hack especially, are affected with the sensation of 
soreness, as if they had been over-exercised, and this soon 
increases to decided pain, which is often very severe. 

The next train of sy mptoms are ushered in by pallidness 
of the face and extremities : the features shrink ; the bulk of 
the external parts is diminished ; nhd the skin over the 
whole body is in a morbid state, as if drawn tight. Some 
degree of coldness is now felt, which at first is so slight as^ 
scarcely to be noticed, but at length the patient is Fully con " 
scions of a sensation of cold, which he commonly feels first 
in his back, but Which thence extends over the whole body. 
This sensation of coldness increases until it becomes so 
severe as lo produce a tremor in the limbs, amounting some- 
times to trembling and shaking, and almost always pro- 
ducing distinct shivering. 

Froth the first approach of the mental and physical languor, 
the pulse beCbmes weaker than in health. As the sense of 
cold comes on the weakness of the pulse is still greater, and 
it is at the same time always more frequent than natural ; 
often irregular, and sometimes intermittent. The respiration 
also is shorter, feebler, and more frequent than in a state of 
he&lth. The appetite fails; there is sometimes even an 
aversion to food : frequently the loss of appetite is succeeded 
by a sense of nausea arid sickness, which occasionally in- 
creases to vomiting, and with the matter vomited there is, 
for the tUost part, a mixture of bile. From the commence- 
ment of thfe paroxysm there is generally some degree of* 
thirst, which increases in urgency as the sensation of wild 
advances, being always proportioned to, and probably arising 
frdhi, the dryness and clamminess of the mouth and fauces. 
Net the secretions of the mouth alone, but all the feectetiohs 
of the system are diminished. 1$b excretions also are 
lessened ih quantity, and especially the Urine, Which is 
scanty and nearly colourless* and the Alvine evacuations are 
usually altogether suppressed. Even in this stage, head- 
ache may Ootae bn, but it usually does not appear Until the 
following. 


■Khea# haring continued for some time, at 

length disappear, and a remarkable change takes placein 
rixS character Of those that succeed. The seu:itfen ofeold 
giVea place to tbit of heat, and a temperature far greater 
Sam that of health prevails over the whole body; The fade 
which had been paUidft^^ The 

eyds Which had been dull and heavy^ are new more bright 
and glistening than natural The matures of the face and 
the Other parte of the body recover their usual rise and be- 
come even more turgid, The pttlse becomes more regular, 
strong, and full, the “respiration frailer and more free, and the 
nausea and vomiting are less urgent: if before there went 
pain in the head, it now increases ip Severity; if there 
Were hone* it is now sure to come on* and while the sensibility 
is increased, the intellectual operations are more and more 
disordered. 

By degrees these symptoms also pass away, and are stute 
ceeded by a different train. A raoisttfre now breaks out 
first on the forehead, which by degrees extends ovttr the 
whole body. As tlwt perspiration flows, the heat abato^ the 
pulse becomes slower and softer; the respiration moriffiWe ; 
the nausea and vomiting cease ; the thirst diminishes $ the 
secretions and excretions are restored ; most of the functions 
return to their ordinary state, and the patient i« left compa- 
ratively free from disease, feeling only weak and exhausted. 

Sucli are the phenomena that constitute a febrile pa- 
roxysm, and such is the order of their succession, and they 
obviously constitute three distinct states, or, as they are called; 
stages or fits ; viz., the cold, the hot, and the sweating 
stage. # 

After one such paroxysm lias remained for a certain 
length of time it ceases; after it has ceased for a Certain 
length of time, the same series of phenomena again arises, 
and observes the same course as be fere, and this alternation 
is repeated many times. It has been already stated, that the 
length of time from the end of one paroxysm to the begin- 
ning of another is called an intermission, while the length 
of time from the beginning of one paroxy sm to the beginning 
of the next is termed an interval. 

Different names are given to the different varieties of this 
fever according to the length of the interval If one pa- 
roxysm be succeeded by another within the space of twenty- 
four hours, the ague is termed a quotidian ; if after forty- 
eight hours, a tertian ; if after seventy -two hours, a quartan | 
if after ninety- six hours, a quintan. Those with longer in- 
tervals are usually termed erratic. The most common 
form is ft tertian * the next most common a quartan ; the 
next a quotidian; the least frequent a quintan. Agues 
are likewise divided into vernal and autumnal, the vernal 
beginning in February, and the autumnal in August. 
There is a great difference in their character. The vernal in 
general are milder and easily cured, while the autumnal are 
often severe and obstinate. 

It sometimes happens that two interrnittents attack the 
same person at, the same time, and the ague is then said 
to be complicated. The most common complication is the 
case in which two tertians or two quartaris attack simul- 
taneously. What is Called the double tertian, for example, 
consists of two tertians, each of which attacks at its regular 
time, and consequently the paroxysm occurs every day. 
This form of ague is distinguished from the quotidian, by 
comparing the paroxysms with each other. Though a pa- 
roxysm occur every day, yet if they be carefully observed 
it will be found that the alternate paroxysms only resemble 
each other, while if the paroxysm of a preceding day be 
compared with that of a succeeding day, some manifest 
difference will be observable. There may also be an- 
other form of the double tertian ; namely, with two pa* 
roxysms on one day, and another on the following day : or 
there may be it triple tertian, with two paroxysms on each 
alternate day, undone only in the intervals. The doublet 
quartan also varies. It may occur With two paroxysms oil 
the first day, none on the second or third, two again on the 
fourth day, or with a paroxysm on the first day, another on 
the Second, but none on the third. 

But whatever be the form of fever, the nature of it fc eg* 
sentially the same: yet the form is of some consequence, 
as denoting the severity and tendency of the disease ; for 
a quartan is far more obstinate than a teHian, while ft quo- 
tidian is apt to change into a continued fever. Quart juris, lb* 
the most part, appear in atttumh, White tertians are the most 
common in spring. ^ 

Whatever Be rite form riT fetfet the duration ofthWpa 
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POkYsai l# tnuerew m jtantt evert diflterent *s*6>. >The 
fencer the , puroxjr«tt <4(8 jWrtw r the iaternriwiro: tip 
shorter the intemMga the longer the paroxysm. ^Aft ex- 
tension of the period at the intermission, or a postpcmmint 
of $*he mm pf attack, is in general a favourable event, 

' ‘ ‘ ,1 “ | the disease i* declining; on the contrary, a 

of the paroxysm, or an anticipation of the 
> attack, marks an increase in the severity of the 
and is a sign that the intermittent is about to lapse 
a remittent or into a continued fever. 

" the preceding history of the disease it is clear, that 

i be distinguishing .character of intermittent fever is the re- 
gular return of the paroxysm at a fixed period, the entire 
cessation^ it after a certain time, and the renewal of it after 
a specific interval, according to the species of the ague. 
Nevertheless, though these distinct intermissions and acces- 
sion* are always apparent when the ague is regular, yet in 
the most severe ana formidable cases it entirely loses its in- 
termittent character and assumes a remittent, or even a con- 
tinued form. , > 

Innumerable cases, which are commonly considered and 
treated as continued fevers, are really of the nature of inter- 
mittent*, and of this the older physicians, who had so many 
more' opportunities of witnessing this malady in its more 
formidable aspect than the physicians of the present day, 
were MJy aware. 4 Intermittent*/ says Sydenliam, ‘ take 
their names from the intervals between the fits. This is 
■sufficient to distinguish them, if the seasons of the year 
Wherein they happen, namely spring or fall, be considered ; 
tout acme of these have no very visible character whereby 
they may be distinguished from continued fevers, though 
they really participate of the nature of intermittent*. In 
general the character of spring intermitting fevers is suffi- 
ciently 1 obvious ; but when autumnal intermittent* come 
oaHy, namely, in July, and are common, these do not imme- 
diately assume their own proper shapes, for they imitate 
continued fevers so well, it is hard to distinguish them. But 
the violence of the constitution of the season being a little 
quelled, about the end of autumn, they put off their disguise, 
atid then openly appear to be intermittent*, either tertians 
or quartans, as indeed they really were at first. And if this 
be not carefully observed we shall be deceived in our pre- 
scriptions, while we mistake fevers of this kind which are to 
be accounted intermitt ents, for real continued fevers/ 

The apparent change of character or type here stated, 
dependent on the severity of the disease, is constantly de- 
served. If a fever, truly of an intermittent nature, be of a 
bad kind, it often commences with the form of an alarming 
and dangerous continued fever, but as the disease declines 
and becomes milder, the intermission becomes apparent, and 
the true nature of the malady manifest, while, if an inter- 
mittent commences under its own form, hut in its progress 
becomes severe, it often changes into a disease which cannot 
be distinguished from a continued fever. 

There is nothing in the nature of disease more curious 
and inexplicable than Hub property of periodicity. During 
the intermission what becomes of the malady ? Why after 
a specific interv al does it uniformly recur ? Physicians have 
endeavoured to refer this singular phenomenon, which, if it 
were not so clearly seen would not be credible, to the prin- 
m|»Je of habit. Dr. Cullen endeavoured to show that there 
j* m the human constitution a diurnal exacerbation, occur- 
ring towards evpning, very analogous to the febrile state, and 
tmt the recurrence of the febrile paroxysm is referrihle to 
this diurnal habit. But were this uiurnal exacerbation fully 
established as a fact, which is not the case, it would not 
lufoottn* for til© regular return of the paroxysm of an inter- 
mittent toer, which, as wo have seen, is commonly of the 
tertian typO» whfeh, therefore, returns not every day, hut 
every alternate day, and not in the evening but at noon. 
The regular return of the appetite for food at a given hour ; 
the regular return 0f the rape for sleep ; the regular return 
of the ftlvine evacuation, #nich it is so important to the 
health to cherish ; even the facility with which articulate 
^*ich h pronounced, and the formation of the gait or air of 
hy which each individual is distinguished from 
sr, these among innumerable others arc examples 
ref the animal economy by which, when any mo* 
voluntary or involuntary, are performed two 
g 3 succession, the same motions are easily 
ffj, fi uch law can the phenomenon in 

*““*^,fbr the difficulty is not to account for 
1 exited, on the ^application of j 



the cattte the* j&soriace* them/hut to explain why a cause 
which k Jhht of %m*iady, acts vehemently 

for a given tims, cedsek to aot ataQ for a given interval ju ml 
then regularly ^mtpenceUt the termination of that interval. 
We hath not adduced A single step toward* the elucidation 
of this matter beyond the ;poiqt at which Sydenham left it 
200 year* ago. * % , 

Of the Exciting Cause of ^gw.^TW&e effluvia which 
arise from stagnant water or marshy ground are the imme- 
diate or the exciting cause of thi* disease is now universally 
admitted. What the nature of these effluvia i*, i* not 
known. Neither their physical nor their chemical properties 
have been ascertained. Even their presence is known only 
by their effects on the human constitution. No , other test 
of their existence has as yet been ascertained. » The most 
distinguished chemists have applied all the resources of their 
art to the investigation of this subject, but hitherto with so 
little success, that all which they have ascertained is the nup-e 
fact, that in certain situations an aeriform substance is gene- 
rated capable of producing intermittent, remittent, ana con- 
tinued fever, together with several other painful and dan- 
gerous diseases. Some conjecture that this poisonous gas ia 
carbonic acid ; others that it is azote ; others again that it is 
hydro-carburetted gas, or hydro-sulphuretted ga*, or an un- 
discovered compound of azote and oxygen called septoti. 
But chemistry has yet to discover even whether this poison 
be a simple substance or a compound body, as well as by 
what test, other than its action on the human body, its pre- 
sence may be determined. 

Though this poison bo generated in the greatest abun- 
dance and intensity in marshy and swampy ground, yet 
without doubt it is also produced in situations which have 
none of the characters of a marsh. "Wherever tho ground 
is moist and contains decaying vegetable matter, this poison 
is capable of being generated. Woods afford it in almost as 
large a quantity as marshes, because in woods the ground 
remains a long time damn, and always abounds with decay- 
ing vegetable matter. Hence in all the densely wooded 
parts of England both intermittent and remittent fevers are 
rife. This is especially the ease in the woody districts or 
Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Wales, 8cc. The jungle of India 
consists of a low and dense brushwood, or n thicket of roods 
and grass ; and intense heat acting on the wet and decaying 
vegetation, with which it abounds, the poison is here pro- 
duced in the highest degree of concentration. Kice grounds, 
for tho same reason, are notoriously productive of it. But it 
is curious that the clearing of woods sometimes increases the 
evil. Dr. Hush states that, in Pennsylvania, epidemics in- 
variably follow the clearing and cultivation ot forest lands, 
and that they do not disappear until after many years o* 
continued cultivation. The same remark has been mode in 
France ; and the district of Bresse, (Lyonnais,) which was 
comparatively healthy when full of woods, has become nearly 
depopulated since they were cut down. The shade of the 
trees kept tho sun in a good measure from the wet ground; 
but tho removal of the trees expose* the wet ground to the 
full action of the sun. Meadow* land, imperfectly drained, 
contains in abundance the two conditions, moisture and de- 
caying vegetable matter, nnd is in England a frequent and 
extended source of this poison. It is commonly considered 
that a large space of land in the condition of a marsh, a 
swamp, a thick and damp wood, or an undrained meadow 
is necessary to the production of the poison ; but while it ia 
not easy to fix the minimum of the space that is requisite, 
it is quite certain that an exceedingly small space is suffi- 
cient- These facts show, in a striking manner, the danger 
and folly of creating artificial marsh** as ornament* in 
parks and gardens. 4 Hereafter/ says Dr. Nfaeculloch, 
‘ perhaps an English gentleman will bo as much surprised 
that his neighbour should dig a sleeping canal before hi* 
door, as that his feudal ancestor should have built lus castle 
in a marsh, and inclosed it with a putrid moat. The pond 
which has been constructed for a few gold ft*hes, or the 
river which meanders through the woody valley, is often 
the death spring of disease* ; and the produce of a few 
bunches of rushes, or even a splendid display of water-lilies, 
are dearly purchased at the cost of the fevers and the tooth- 
aches which are the flyment* of the . owners family, the 
ailing wife who is hirwn tonfient, and the sciatica which 
is the tetment' (If hi* poorer ffiHghboura/ 

Wherever gendmted^TO* poison, either mechanically 
mixed or chemically combined in the air, hi capable of being 
conveyed in unimpaired power to a considerable distance by 
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currents of wind. The influence of the Pontine marches,,, ,tho v se whtf survived tot long bad, At tboi c-n pSfip4 4ill 
situated at the distance of .fourteen miles from Rome, is often: the characters of extreme oldage^atreafty in those 
felt in that city. ■ > r . Situation!, by the clearing; draining, and general cultiyatSOtt . 

In warm climates; where this poison 1^ generated In the of the land, the average term, of life hasbeen extendidtfttf- 
highest; degree of intensity, it sometimes proves suddenly teen or even twenty years. There can he no question that 
fatal to individuals o£a ship's crew, when the vessel is several the value of life which, in modem times, lias increased so 
miles from land; It is brought with the land-wind. It much in our own country, and which has improved in the rural 
seems certain that the poison can be carried as far as the districts in proportion to the better cultiyation and the more 
smell of the land is perceptible, A memorable instance of complete draining of the land; and hi thof|arger towns and 
this occurred in a. vessel that was five miles from shore, cities to the hotter ventilation and the greater cleanliness 
The wind suddenly shifted; the smell* of land was percep- for which they have been . remarkable, has been mainly 
tible; the nature of the neighbouring coast was known to owing to these causes. So recently as the beginning Of the 
the people on hoard, and the danger duly appreciated ; ever}' present century, a celebrated physician, who had%rgc expfc- 
one that could do so hastened below to save himself from the ricncc of this matter, states, as a. fact that came Within 


noxious breeze. Some of the crew, however, were unavoid- 
ably employed on deck ; the armourer of the ship was 
detained a few minutes in order to clear an obstruction in 
tile chain cable, and was seized with fatal cholera in the very 
act in which he was engaged. Of. the men that remained 
on deck, several died of the same disease in a few hours, 

— dho attack having been simultaneous with the very first 
perception of the land smell ; and in our own country it is 
often conveyed by currents of wind to a distance of several 
miles. It frequently proceeds to the hills of Kent, for 
example, several miles distant from the marshes of Erith, 
North fleet, or Gravesend. The watery vapour that, is so apt. 
to arise in situations most favourable to the generation of 
this poison appears to he an exceedingly formidable conductor 
of iW Sir John Pringle, who had many opportunities of 
observing this tact in the campaigns in Flanders, about the 
middle of the last century, uniformly found that ibe number 
of men who were seized with sickness during the prevalence 
of a fog, far exceeded the number attacked when the wea- 
ther was clour, though he did not attribute to the fog the 
production of the poison, but justly considered it as merely 
the conductor of it . 

But to whatever distance a current of wind or a dense fog 
may be capable of conveying this poison in sufficient quan- 
tity and concentration to product; disease, yet there can- 
not be a question that; the poison is most intense the nearer 
to the marsh and the closer to tlie ground. Persons who 
live within a certain distance of an unhealthy spot often 
suffer severely, while those who reside at a somewhat greater 
distance escape. Persons who live in the basement story 
of a damp and undrained house, and especially those who 
sleep there, arc constantly attacked with fever, while those 
who live in the upper apartments of the same house remain 
free from disease. 

There are spots in which this poison is generated in such 
quantity and intensity as to be capable of killing instanta- 
neously whoever is exposed to it. Exposure to it in certain 
situations has proved fatal with a rapidity and certainty 
equalled only by a mortal dose of Prussic acid. Exposure 
to it in other situations produces what may appear to be, and 
what is sometimes mistaken for, apoplexy — an affection of 
the brain causing death more rapidly than almost any other 
disease to which the human body is subject. Exposure to 
it when less concentrated produces malignant fever of a 
continued form, destroying life in a few days or hours. Ex- 
posure to a still smaller concentration produces remittent; and 
to a yet smaller, the milder form of intermittent fever. And 
it maybe so minute in quantity or so destitute of virulence 
in its own nature, as to be incapable of producing even in- 
termittent fever, in its regular and well-marked form, and 
yet; sufficiently potent to produce a long catalogue of 
grievous maladies. The secondary diseases which have tins 
origin, and which have been much overlooked, consist for 
the most part of those painful affections of the nerves, 
which have been lately classed together under the ge- 
neral term of neuralgia . The exquisitely painful, and too 
often unmanageable diseases called tic douloureux, the dis- 
ease called sciatica, the toothache, and more especially 
periodical headache, are oftentimes clearly traceable to this 
poison, and are as certainly produced by it as the most dis- 
tinct and regular ague. Persons who live in situations 
where this poison is generated in ^undance may never 
have ague, but at tlie same time they never enjoy a mo- 
ment’s health ; while it is certain that lOhg-cmtinitt^bexpo- 
sure to it, though it may not prodiioo any specific djsease, 
included in the catalogue of the nosologist, fearfully 
abridges the term of life. Few persons in such situations 
attain the age of fifty. In some part s of America, few of 
the inhabitants formerly lived beyond the age of forty ; 
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his own observation and experience, that in small villages, 
in which the annual number of persons attaekcdVith ague 
amounted to 200, not one case had occurred for several 
years'; 

Dr. Macculloch gives a vivid and hut too faithful picture 
of the external appearance and of the constitutional disorder 
of the people who constantly reside in the midst of this poi- 
son, and who are not suddenly cut off by it under some acute 
form of disease. 

Of the remote or predisposing Cause. It has been stated* 
that the remote, or the predisposing cause of disease is that 
which brings the system into a condition capable of being 
affected by the immediate or exciting cause, "Whatever 
diminishes the vigorous action of the organs, impairs their 
functions and so weakens the general strength of the sys- 
tem, is capable of becoming a predisposing cause of fever; 
and every predisposing cause acts in one or other of these 
modes, and becomes a predisposing cause only and in pro- 
portion as it lessens the energy of the system, or disturbs 
the balance of its actions, which in fact is to render some 
portion of it weak. During a state of vigorous health the 
body is endowed with the power of resisting the influence of 
noxious agents, which in a less perfect state of health are 
capable of producing intense and fatal disease ; and the 
action of all predisposing causes is to lessen this rcsis^ng 
power, or to weaken the energies of life. M - 

Ol* all the predisposing causes of ague the most roper ful 
is tli.; continued presence, and the slow operation of^ ne im- 
mediate or the exciting cause. The manner in which the 
immediate or the exciting cause of fever operates as a pre- 
disposing cause has been amply illustrated by Dr. South- 
wood Smith. 4 It is a matter of constant observation/ says 
this author, 4 that the febrile poison may be present in suffi- 
cient intensity to affect the health, without being sufficiently 
potent to produce fever. In this case the energy of the 
action of the organs is diminished, their functions are lan- 
guidly performed, the entire system is weakened, and this 
increases until at length tho power of resistance is less than 
the power of the poison. \\ henevor this happens, fever is 
induced ; not that the power of the poison may be at all in- 
creased, but the condition of the system is changed, in con- 
sequence of which it is capable of offering less resistance 
to the noxious agent that assails it. 

4 We have seen that the vegetable or animal poison may 
exist in sufficient intensity to produce fever on the slightest 
exposure to it, without the operation of any predisposing 
cause, in a body in the slate of the soundest health, and en- 
dowed with the greatest degree of strength. Examples of 
this kind arc hut too frequent ill tropical climates. In coun- 
tries where the temperature never rises so high, and seldom 
continues so long, it is rare that fever is produced immedi- 
ately on exposuimto the exciting cause. Concentrated and 
potent sis that ff/pson is in many parts of Plunders, yet Sir 
John Pringle Mates that, “on removing to an unhealthy 
situation, the men rarely became ill at once; that they 
generally continued in tolerable health for some days ; and 
that recruits recently arrived in the country resisted the 
noxious agent longer than the men who had been long 
there.*’ Dr. Potter gives a remarkable example of the same 
fact, with regard to the yellow fever, which fell under his 
own observation, and states other facts strikingly illustrative 
I of the influence and operation of the predisposing causes. 
Strangers, from certain countries, he informs us, arc insus- 
ceptible of yellow fever in America. In the most malignant 
and protracted epidemics which afflict that country, these 
strangers uniformly, escape; emigrants from the JVeat 
Indies, and other warm latitudes, for example, invariably 
resist the cause which produces these maladies in the native 
• See Treatise on Fever by Pr. Souths ood Smith. 
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inhabitants. But ttie curious, feet is, that such pctsons are \ First of the treatment .during the paroxysm. The ap- 
unahle peridaneittiy id resist 'the operation of the exciting proaeh of the paroXyM should he carefully watched. Tire 
cause ; for, after a fesidence in America of some years, their moment the first indication of its accession is apparent, 
constitution is so completely assimilated by the influence of whether that indication be- afforded by a return of languor, 
the climate to tuatofthe American, that they become equally or listlessness, or pain of the head, or a sense of confusion, 
sensible to its febrile miasma, and are as exquisitely im- or, above all, of coldnesSmpr chilliness, -an emetic, consisting 
nreaiei by them as the American citizens themselves. The of twenty grains of the powder of ipecacuanha with one 
illustration is equally striking and instructive if the position grain of the tartar emetic, should be given. The operation 
be reversed. The natives of northern climates are extremely of the emetic may bo promoted by drinking freely warm 
susceptible to the influence of these miasma ; that suscepti- water, or warm chamomile tea after ( but not previously) 
bility is in exact proportion to the latitude of their country : the first act of vomiting has occurred. As soon as the ope- 
those from the north of Europe scarcely ever escape an at- ration of the emetic is over, a draught should be taken, con- 
tack; the natives of Great Britain are nearly as susceptible sisting of forty drops of laudanum in an ounce and a half of 
to the influence of the poison, while persons even from the camphor julep. This plan, in almost all cases,; will corn- 
more northern countries of the United States urc3 more liable pletely stop the coming on of the cold fit ; in a great num- 
to the disease than the citizens of the southern and middle her of cases it will also prevent altogether the accession of 


states/ 

Among the other predisposing causes may be reckoned tho 

S eriod of life. All persons between the age of puberty and 
iatof thirty-eight are peculiarly predisposed to this disease. 
After the disease has once existed, there remains in tho 
constitution a remarkable susceptibility to its recurrence* ; 
and that from very slight- causes, as from the prevalence 
of ati easterly wind, or exposure to a very minute quantity 
of the poison that originally produced it, such as would not 
affect a person who had never been the subject of the dis- 
ease. lienee, persons who have been ohee or twice, or 
oftener affected with ague, are most delicate tests of the 
presence of the exciting poison. Deficient and poor diet ; 
intemperance; physical und mental fatigue; anxiety, cold, 
damp, debility, however induced — all these aro extremely 
powerful predisposing causes. They enable a less dose of 
ihe poison to produce the fever, and they increase tho in- 
tensity of it when established. They all net by weakening 
the resisting power inherent iu the constitution, that is, by 
enfeebling the powers of life. In a vigorous state of the 
health, exposure to the poison, even in a concentrated state, 
may occasion no mischief, because the resisting power of 
the constitution may be greater than the power of the 
poison, but no human strength can resist a continued ex- 
posure to it ; for, as has been already stated, if such long 
continued exposure do not produce disease in the form of 
ague, it will certainly produce it in some other shape; 
which, if it 'do not immediately kill, will assuredly shorten 
life. 

Of the Cure.- The first object in the treatment of a per- 
son affected with ague is to remove him from the inlluenco 
of the poison by taking him out of an unhealthy, and 
lacing him in a healthy situation. Unless this can be 
one, every remedy employed must act at a great disad- 
vantage, and tho power of the poison, or the debility of the 
patient, may be such as to render every effort to cure the 
disease unavailing without a change of residence. Often, 
however, circumstances will not admit of the removal of the 
patient. Whenever this is the case, the sick person must 
at least be put, and kept, in an apartment the most remote 
from the noxious spot, and it is a good and important gene- 
ral rule to place him iu the highest part of the house. 
When this precaution is neglected, remedies constantly fail 
which readily and completely succeed when it is observed. 

A vast variety of medicines have been •recommended as 
sovereign remedies in this disease, and such an enumera- 
tion may be useful to the experienced and judicious prac- 
titioner, because he knows how to select, and he may find 
in the catalogue what may suggest the precise modification 
adapted to anj^ individual case of peculiarity and difficulty 
which he may chance to have in hand. But the student 
and the young practitioner require, more precise direction, 
and the mode of procedugjt which proves the most effectual 
in the gveaj, majority of "eases cannot be too clearly and 
definitely pointed out. 

Passing by the treatment adapted to the severest cases 
that occur in hot climates, in which, indeed, human art is 
too often of no avail whatever, we aro fortunate in possess- 
ing three remedies, the proper employment of which seldom 
fads to cm# the most formidable arid inveterate intermittent 
wttfeh ever occurs in this country, namely, ipecacuanha, 
bark, and arsenic. 

The, treatment of ague includes the management during 
the parokysm, the intermission and* -the convalescence. 
Nono of these remedies is suitable to all these periods, 
and what will effectually cure in one, may prove positively 
injurious in another, 


the hot fit., inducing at once the sweating stage, that Is, the 
stage which constitutes the solution of the paroxysm. But 
if it should not actually stop the accession of the hot stage, 
it. will assuredly diminish its violence and shorten its dura- 
tion ; and as soon as tho hot stage is formed, the laudanum 
should be repealed in smaller doses, namely, in doses of 
from ten to twelve drops, repeated every hour, and continued 
until the sweating stage is completely established. 

As soon us the cessation of the sweating stage terminates 
the paroxysm, and the latter is succeeded by the stage of 
intermission, the hark should he freely taken. Of all the 
preparations of bark, the sulphate of quinine is incompa- 
rably the best. The do>.e is from two to four grains,* and 
the .'most convenient mode of administering it is in the form 
of pill. During tho whole period of the intermission, the 
dose of quinine should he repealed every hour, or every two 
hours, according to the urgency of the cast*. If the biliary 
secretion be unhealthy, which it. almost always is, it will be 
useful to combine with every alternate dose, of the q uinine, from 
the sixth to the fourth pari of a grain of blue pill, together 
with two grains of the extract of gentian. If the bowels be 
constipated, the addition to each pill of from one to two 
grains of the extract of rhubarb will form an excellent ape- 
rient. G iveu in this mode, the extract of rhubarb moderate' v , 
but in general effectually, stimulates the alimentary canal, 
gently increasing its action, without producing purging. 
If, however, the bowels be constitutionally teipid, or I 
rendered so by the disease, a more active aperient must be 
substituted, and such will be found in the compound decoc- 
tion of aloes, or the infusion of senna with camomile. The. 
condition of the bowels must never be neglected, lor a state 
of constipation will powerfully counteract every remedy. 

This plan should be continued without intermission until 
the recurrence of the symptoms which denote a fresh acces- 
sion of the paroxysm. Then the quinine, &c. should be 
suspended, and the emetic should bo again repeated, which, 
as soon as its action lias ceased, should bo followed by the 
opiate, and this- on the solution of the paroxysm, by the hark, 
and so on in a constant series, until the paroxysm return 
no more, By this method of treatment the disease is 
usually cured after the third accession, consequently it is 
seldom necessary to repeat the emetic more than three 
times, and often twice and even once is sufficient;. For- 
merly them was a great difficulty in exhibiting the hark. 
From one to two drachms of the powder was prescribed 
every hour, and nothing was thought to be accomplished 
unless from one to two ounces were accumulated in the 
stomach before the expected return of the paroxysm. 
There were few stomachs which couhj bear this quantity, 
and accordingly all sorts of eombindlions with aromatics 
and spirits were tried, hut commonly tried in vain, to enable 
the stomach lo retain it. The system, besides being op- 
pressed by the disease, was thus still further harassed by 
the disorder of tho stomach and bowels occasioned by the 
remedy. The preparation of quinine has obviated all these 
difficulties, and the science of medicine owes a large debt of 
; gratitude to chemistry, for the wonderful simplification and 
j concentration of the most potent remedies which it has el- 
j footed. One grain of quinine will accomplish more than a 
• dram of the hark. The necessity of taking fifty-nine drams 
| of usejps num&r which oppressed and irritated the stomach, 
i already in a weak and irritable State, is obviated, and oonse- 
i quently the cure is much fflore easily and rapidly effected. 

! Bark, however powerful and effectual during the inter* 

! mission, is commonly conceived to be useless and even per- 
| nicioqs during the paroxysm. But this is the period when 
1 opium is most effectual. It has now been tried on a very 
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large ftOale> and the favourable report of jt. . by those who first 
tried it lias been fully Confirmed by subsequent experience. 
Extended opportunities for observing ague do not pccnr in 
London, and when they do occur, the cases are never, perhaps, 
the most formidable. Cases, however, arc; continually oc- 
curring, and we have witnessed more than enough to satisfy 
us of the speedy and most beneficial effects of opium, 
especially when the exhibition of it has been preceded by ail 
emetic. It has, however, beqp given with success as the 
# sole remedy. Dr. Trotter, who had an opportunity of 
observing its effects on a large SCale in the Channel fleet, 
under Karl Howe, states, that whenever the sick felt the 
first; approach of an attack, he prescribed from thirty to 
forty drops of laudanum ; that if this dose did not bring on 
some warmth in the course of ten or jit’leen minutes, he 
gave from twelve to fifteen drops morel that it was seldom 
necessary to increase the quantity beyond sixty drops in tlie 
space of an hour, decided relief being always afforded in 
that time; that in a few minutes from the exhibition of the 
opiate the spirits became exhilarated ; the constriction on 
the skin was removed, and was followed by relaxation : the 
countenance looked more animated : a Hush spread itself 
over the cheek : the pulse, from having been weak, quick, 
irregular, and sometimes intermittent, became less frequent, 
and more full and more equal ; an agreeable warmth was 
diffused over the whole frame, and every unpleasant feeling 
vanished sometimes in a quarter of an hour. As soon as 
any symptoms indicated a return of the paroxysm, the lau- 
danum was repeated in the same manner as at the accession 
of a former (it, and always with equal success, so that the 
patient seldom experienced much trembling and shaking ; 
it was observed that the second paroxysm was commonly an 
hour or two later in the day than the preceding, and hut 
few instances occurred of a return of the disease after the 
third paroxysm. The patients themselves wore so satisfied 
of the efficacy of this remedy, that the moment they felt the 
first approach of an attack, they were sure to run to the 
rock pit for relief. 

Dr. Lind, who also tried this remedy on a large scale, 
states, that, according to his experience, the goo, I effects 
of opium are more uniform and powerful in intermittent 
fever than in any ether disease, and that it affects the dis- 
ease more rapidly than any other medicine: that if taken 
during the intermissions, it has no effect either in prevent- 
ing or mitigating the succeeding paroxysm : that when 
given in the cold fit, it occasionally removed it; but that 
when administered half an hour after the commencement of 
a. hot fit, it almost always afforded immediate relief. 1. It 
abated the violence of the fit and shortened its duration. 

2. It relieved the head, put an end to the burning heat, and 
brought on a profuse sweat, which was more copious than 
when not occasioned by opium, and attended with a soft- 
ness of the skin instead of the intense burning sensation 
common in the sweating stage. 3. It constantly produced 
a tranquil and refreshing sleep, from which the patient 
awoke bathed in sweat, and in a great measure free from all 
complaint. From the speedy and complete solution of the 
attack, it is contended that tins remedy not only shortens 
the duration of the disease more than other medfrine, but 
more effectually preserves the constitution from injury, in- 
somuch that, after its use, it is seldom that dropsy, jaundice, 
or ague, disease of the liver, spleen, or any other viscus, is 
witnessed. According to this physician, opium is the 
best preparative for the bark ; since it not only produces a 
complete intermission, in which case alone the bark is 
effectual or even safe, but it occasions such a copious and 
salutary evacuation by sweat, as generally to render a much 
less quantity of bark requisite. 

The names just cited are both good and independent 
authorities, their statements are the result of observation 
and experience, and thoy show in n striking manner the 
efficacy of the practice we have recommended, which is also 
derived from ample experience. 

When the intermittent is of long continuance, or when 
the patient, is pdvimecd in years and weak, or when the 
season is rainy, ortho situation damp, it will be advisable to 
add seipcntaria to the quinine, and to combine some aro- 
matic with both. Thus the quinine may he given in two 
ounces of the infusion of sevpentaria, with n dram of the 
compound t incture of cardamom, and a scruple of the aro- 
matic c< infection. 

It is not sufficient that the recurrence of the paroxysm 
has been stopped once or twice by the use of the remedies 
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prescribed. It should bo borne m mind Is jnirtMis 

'disease a great tendency to relapse, and this tendency ebb- ' 
tinues through the whole period of convalescence, and for 
some time after. The quinine should be continued in smaller 
doses lor some wfeeks after the last paroxysm has supervened, 
especially if the Weather be dump or easterly winds prevail. 

If aperients are necessary, they should be warm and aro- , 
matin, and given during the intermission, so that their * 
operation may be over before the accession of the paroxysm. 

When an ague is severe, obstinate, neglected, ill treated, 
or attacks a person whose constitution was previously un- 
sound, organic disease is occasionally produced, which always 
renders the treatment difficult and the cure uncertain. The 
organs that are most liable to be diseased are the liver and 
the spleen ; these become enlarged and hardened, schirrous, 
as it: is technically termed. The tumors occasionally press 
upon the great veins of the liver, and prevent, the blood, 
from passing freely from the abdominal viscera ; the passage 
of the blood being retarded, the aOnirn or the fluid part of 
the blood is* exhaled into the cavity of the abdomen ill 
greater quantity than the absorbents can take up, conse- 
quently it accumulates and thus forms dropav. 

Those tumors iqav also press upon the ducts that carry 
the blood from the liver into the duodenum, ©r the small 
intestines which receive it; : it may, therefore, be taken up 
by the absorbents and carried into the blood, diffused over 
the system and so produce jaundice. 

In the same way diarrhoea may be produced. The blood, 
not passing freely through the abdominal viscera, may lie 
determined in larger quantity than usual upon the in- 
testines ; the capillaries of the mucous membrane of the 
intestines thus loaded with blood secrete actively, and pour a 
larger quantity of fluid than natural into the canal, which is 
excreted in the form of diarrhoea,. This diarrhoea is always 
colliquative, that is, weakening and exhausting to the sys- 
tem, without diminishing, but rather increasing the disease. 
Astringents must he given cautiously. Mild aromatic 
aperients combined or alternated with opiates are the most 
effectual remedies. But the diarrhoea may bo the conse- 
q nonce of inflammation of the mucous then 

bleeding or leeches may he necessary, and the oleaginous 
aperients are t he only safe ones, as the oil of almonds, or castor 
oil with mucilage of gum arabic, combined with a few drops 
of laudanum, or a few grains of Dover's powder. During tho 
paroxysm, the only food of the patient should be arrow-root, 
sago, panada., barley-water, and the like. During the in- 
termission, animal food may he allowed and a moderate use 
of wine. 

Change of situation is a most powerful remedy ; 1st, be- 
cause it; may remove the patient out of the sphere of the 
poison that produces the malady : 2ndly» because this is 
one of the diseases in which mere change of air is beneficial. 

T his d i sea.se is peculiarly apt to ret u rn . Rcl apse is brought 
on by very slight causes ; a very small dose of the poison a . 
will renew it. 

It is probable, that errors in diet, or constipation will also 
do it. It is certain that cold, and that the east wind will 
do so ; but it is probable that in the cold and moist air, and 
in the east wind, there is diffused some of the malaria. 
The patient should not go out in damp or cold weather, or 
during the east wind. 

In protracted and obstinate cases wbjfh do not yield 
readily to quinine, arsenic, without doubt, is a very power- 
ful remedy, and its efficiency is increased by its combi- 
nation with opium or quinine. The proper dose of the 
arsenic is from two to three or ten drops of the bquor arseni- 
calis three times a day. This remedy should always bo 
given soon after a meal : for if taken when the stomach in 
empty, it is apt to produce pain and vomiting. The opera- 
tion of the remedy should also hb #arefully wajehed day by 
day; for, like other mineral poisons, it is apt to" lie latent in 
the system for a considerable time, producing no apparent 
effect, and then suddenly to produce violent symptoms. 
Even the physician is not. warranted to have recourse to a 
remedy of this kind, when a milder medicine will accom- 
plish the cure with equal efficiency and rapidity ; but when 
the disease does not yield to ordinary remedies, the cautious 
and judicious employment of arsenic will seldom fail to 
remove it. In no case, however, should this most active 
poison be administered without constant watching on the 
part of thff medical attendant., and, of course, the employ- 
ment of it without medical superintendence is altogether out 
of the question. . i ■ . 



* AGUESSEAU (HENRI FRANCOIS D’), a chancel- 
lor ot* France, He was horn November 27, 1668, at Limoges, 
tbe principal town of the then province of Limousin, and now 
the chief town of the department of Haute- Vienne. Ilis 
father, who was intendant of that province, devoted himself 
to the education of his son. The sober judgment and the 
cultivated taste, which Henry displayed through life, reflect 
the highest honour upon lvis paternal teacher. 

The abilities of Aguesseau brought him early into notice. 
At the age of 21, he was admitted an advocate at the Chute let ; 
and, three months after, he was made one of the three advo- 
cates general. It has been said, that this high office was 
conferred upon him through the recommendation of his 
father, in whom Louis XIV., the then reigning monarch, 
placed great confidence. During ten years that he filled 
the situation, he obtained that great reputation which se- 
cured his future elevation. 

In the year 1700, he was appointed Procureur General 
(Solicitor General). His opposition to the registration in 
parliament of the papal bull Unioknitus, which he con- 
sidered as an assumption of the papacy inconsistent with the 
rights of the French nation, and destructive of the inde- 
pendence of the Gallican church, had nearly caused his 
disgrace with the king. But he maintained his position by 
the force of his talents and integrity. He employed his au- 
thority as Procureur General in most cases wisely and 
honestly. lie reformed f)ie system of the management 'of 
public Jirtsfntals : improved the discipline of courts of justice ; 
and instituted a quicker mode in the investigation of criminal 
cases previous to their being brought to judgment. 

Aguesseau aspired through life to the high but difficult 
reputation of a legal reformer ; -and it is in this parti- 
cular that his character has the greatest, claim upon our 
respect. His principal objects wore to define the limits of 
particular jurisdictions ; to introduce uniformity in the ad- 
ministration of justice through the various provinces ; and 
to secure the right to the subject of a just testamentary dis- 
position of his property. His praiseworthy attempts were 
resisted no doubt by all those whose mistaken interests sug- 
gested to them that the attainment of justice ought to be 
kept expensive and uncertain, instead of being rendered 
cheap and secure. He is said to have confessed that lie did 
not go so far as he wished, because he did not like to reduce 
the profits of his professional brethren. This was a mis- 
take even in mere worldly policy ; for when law, as well as 
any other article of exchange, is dear and worthless, the pur- 
chasers will be few. D‘ Aguesseau was not: much before his 
age, probably, in the knowledge of political economy, or he 
yielded to popular clamour. During the famine which af- 
flicted France in 1709, he carried on vigorous prosecutions 
against what were called forestalled and monopolists, that 
is, holders of corn— a class of persons who, by equalizing the 
price of corn, by buying in times of plenty, and selling at a 
profit in times of scarcity, have done the only thing which 
could relieve the pressure of had harvests upon the people. 

In 1717, Aguesseau succeeded Voysin in the chancellor- 
ship. ' His appointment to this high office by the regent, 
(Due d' Orleans,) in the minority of Louis XV., gave general 
satisfaction. However he did not retain it long, for he was 
dismissed and exiled the following year, on account of his 
opposition to Law s financial system. His perception of the 
fallacy of this Adventurers schemes for substituting ficti- 
tious wealth for real capital, showed that, in some points 
of political philosophy, his views were sound. His recall, 
two years afterwards, at the moment of the great crisis 
brought about by Law’s system, w r as a signal triumph for 
Aguesseau, His high sense of integrity and justice would 
not allow him to hear of a national bankruptcy : he insisted 
on making good the government obligations, or at least 
allowing those who helftSts paper to lose only a propor- 
tionate part ; and, by thus preventing a bankruptcy, lie 
contributed in some degree to restoring general confidence. 

New agitations were again raised on account of the 
bull Unigemtufi , the registering of which parliament still 
opposed. Aguesseau, by endeavouring to conciliate both 
parties, exposed himself to the charge of a change of opinion 
in this matter. The parliament were oil the eve of being 
exiled to Bloia, when they at last consented to register the 
bull with modifications. 

Cardinal Dubois, the unworthy favourite of the Regent, 
claimed precedence in the council; and Aguesseau retired 
from office in 1722, rather than yield to him. He lived 
quietly at Fresno until 1727, tfhen he was re-appointed 


chancellor. During the <|ftye years of bis retirement lie 
assiduously cultivated tho&# literary tastes which so greatly 
distinguished him amidst the mass of mere lawyers. From 
his rc-appointment to office, . till 1750, he continued to 
administer justice uninterruptedly ; he was then eighty- 
two years of age, and feeling himself unable to discharge 
the high duties of his station, he sent in liis resignation to 
the king, who accepted it, hut granted him an annuity of 
100,000 francs. This he did not enjoy long, as he died 
the following year, on the 9tli of February. Aguesseau 
was buried by the side of his wife, in the churchyard of his 
parish church. He desired, after her example, that nothing 
should distinguish his tomb from those of his humbler fel- 
low-parishioners ; but the king and the public resolved upon 
doing greater justice to the memory of so great and excel- 
lent a man. A suitable monument was therefore erected 
in front of the church ; but it was destroyed during the 
horrors of the French revolution : the remains of the chan- 
cellor were even disturbed, and removed to another place 
into which they were thrown with the bones of thousands. 
A statue, representing him, is now in front of the Palais 
Lcgislatif, (Chamber of Deputies,) by the side of the one 
erected in honour of Til opital. It was placed there in 
1 81.0, under the reign of Napoleon. 

| The principal features of Aguesseaus character, says 
the Due of St. Simon, were much natural talent, appli- 
cation, penetration, and general knowledge ; gravity. 
piety, and purity of manners. According to Voltaire, he 
was the most learned magistrate that France ever possessed. 
Independently of his thorough acquaintance with the laws 
of his country, lie understood Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese. &c. His knowledge of general lite- 
rature, assisted by bis intimacy with Boileau and Racine, 
gave an elegance to his forensic speeches which was previ- 
ously unknown at the French bar. Ilis works, now extant, 
form 13 vols. Bo. ; they consist principally of his pleadings 
and appeals, (requisi/nires,) when advocate and solicitor 
general, and of his speeches at the opening of the sessions 
of parliament. 

AHANTA, the name of a small district lying along the 
Gold Coast, m Africa, which has been sometimes con 
founded with Ashantee. It is now, however, like the whole 
of the Gold Coast, subject to the sovereign of that kingdom. 
In Mr. Bowdich's map it. occupies the space along the coast, 
lying between 3° and about 2 10' W. longitude from Green- 
wich ; and its breadth from north to south is von inconsi- 
derable. On the west of it is the river which' the Portuguese 
call Ancobra, and the natives Seer.ua, beyond which is the 
district called Amanahea ; to the north is Warsaw ; audio 
the east are the districts of A>sin and Fantee. from which it 
is divided by the river Buoscrnpra. Ahanta is itself divided 
into three districts, Amanfoo, A doom, and Polio. Its chief 
town is Boossoou. At the town of Sueeondee, on the coast, 
there used to he an English settlement ; hut it lias now, we 
believe, been abandoned. There are, or were, also two or 
three Dutch forts at other places. The principal projection 
of the coast is Cape Three Points. The district of Amanlbo 
is stated by Mr. Bowdich to abound in fine gold. Bowdich's 
Mission to Askant ee, p. 216, &c. [See Ash antees.] 

AIIASUERUS or ACHASHVEROSH, is the name of 
the Persian monarch whose fc a stings, revelry, and decrees 
are recorded in the book of Esther. The apocryphal additions 
to that hook, as well as the Septuagint, and Josephus, call 
him Arlhasaslha or Artaxerxes ; he is probably the same 
king as the Artaxerxes Longiniamgs of the Greek histo- 
rians, whose reign commenced h.c. 465. His favourable 
disposition towards the Jews (Esr. vii.) might he owing to 
the influence of the Jewish woman, Esther. The name 
Achashverosh occurs also, Dan. ix. 1, where some interpre 
lers take it for Astyages, king of the Modes ; and Esr. iv. 6, 
whore Cambyses seems to be meant by it. (See Eich 
horn's llepertorium fir bihlhche und Orientalise he Lite - 
ratur, vol. xv. : p. 1. seq.) The word Achashverosh has 
been explained by means of the modern Persian as signi- 
fying ‘an excellent or noble prince' (seq Winer's Lexic. 
Ilebr. s. V.) : this would nearly agree with the explanation 
given by Herodotus (vi. 98) bf the name Artaxerxes, whiclt 
according to him means 4 a great warrior.’ The significa- 
tion of the name accounts for its being given to various 
monarehs. 

AHAZ or ACIIAZ, the son of Jotham (2 Kings, xv. 38, 
xvi. &c‘.) a king of Judah, who reigned 743-728 u.c. and w as 
contemporary with the prophets Isaiah, Hose a, and Michah. 
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(See Is. i. 1.; vii. 1. Hos. i, 1. Mictgi. 1.) He made the dial 
mentioned Is. xxxviii. 8. Another Acliaz is mentioned, 
1 Chroti. viii. 35. ; ix, 42. 

AHAZIAH, also written ACHAZIAH or AHA- 
ZIAHU, the son of Ahab, a king of Israel, who reigned 
897-896 h.c. (1 Kings, xxii. 40. 2 Cliron, xx. 35.) Another 
Ahaziah, the sonof Jehoram, was kingof Jlulah 884-883 h.c. 
(2 Kings, viii. 24.; ix. 16.) who occurs also under the name 
of Jehoahaz (2 Cliron. xxi. 17.) and Azariahu (xxii. 6.) The 
name, according to its Hebrew etymology, is interpreted 
as signifying ‘ the property or possession of the Lord.' 

AHMED I., the fourteenth sultan of the Ottoman em- 
pire, was the son of Sultan Mohammed III. . He came to 
the throne in the year 1603, and, contrary to the practice of 
many of his predecessors, spared the life of his brother Mus- 
tafa. He was unfortunate in a war with Shah Abbas of 
Persia, during which be lost the important, town of Erivan. 
(See Abbas.) He at the same time supported an in- 
surrection in Hungary and Transylvania against the German 
Emperor, Rudolph II. : in 1606, however, a treaty of peace 
was concluded at Komorn and Situarok between the two 
mo n arch s. The efforts of Ahmed's government were then 
directed towards the suppression of revolutionary movements 
in the Asiatic part of the Ottoman dominions, which had 
been instigated chiefly by two daring adventurers, Kalender 
Ogli and Janbulad-zade : both were finally subdued, and in 
1609 tranquillity was restored in the interior of the empire. 
Ahmed 1. died in 1617. lie was of a mild and moderate 
disposition, and fond of the enjoyments of a quiet anrl luxu- 
rious life: “it is said that his seraglio contained 3000 women, 
and that not less than 40,000 falconers were in his pay. A 
magnificent mosque, which lie built at Constantinople, and a 
richly ornamented curtain which he sent to the sanctuary at 
Mecca, attest, at the same time, that lie was not indifferent 
about the Mohammedan religion. 

AHMED II., the son and successor of Sultan Soleiman 
111., occupied the throne of the Ottoman empire from 1691 
till 1 695. He owed his elevation to the throne chiefly to the 
influence of the celebrated grand-vizir Kiuprili or Kiuperli, 
who soon afterwards fell in a battle against the Austrians 
near Suiankcmun or Slankement. Ahmed II. wa a weak 
and superstitions prince. Ilis reign is marked by many 
disastrous events. The plague, a famine, and an earthquake 
desolated the empire, and the capital was afflicted with a 
destructive lire. The Bedouins of the Arabian desert, in de- 
iianee of the imperial safeguard, dared to attack the caravan 
of the Mecca pilgrims : and at sea the Turkish empire was 
infested by the Venetians, who took possession of the island 
of Chios,., and even threatened Smyrna. Ahmed II. died, 
it is said, from grief, in 1695, at the age of fifty years. His 
successor was Mustafa II., who reigned from 1696 till 1702. 

AHMED 111., the son of Sultan Mohammed IV., was 
raised to the throne of the Ottoman empire in consequence 
of a revolt of the Janizaries, in 1702. When, after the loss 
of the battle of Pul taw a (1709), King Charles XII. of Swe- 
den took refuge at Bender in the Turkish dominions, he was 
well received by Ahmed, who even made him a present of 
ready money to the amount of 16,000 ducats. Charles XII. 
succeeded in kindling a War between the Ottoman l’orte 
and Russia, which turned out favourable lbr the Turks. 
During several days Czar Peter the Great was cut off* and 
placed in a most embarrassing situation on the hanks of the 
river Pruth, almost within the grasp of the Turkish army ; 
and though the unskilful ness of the Turkish commander 
Buttaji Mohammed let him escape from this difficulty, he 
was yet soon afterwards obliged to resign to the Turks the 
important town of Azof. Ahmed III. was also fortunate in 
a war with the Venetians, who were compelled to quit the 
Morea, and to give up the islands of Cerigo and Oerigotto, 
and their possessions in Candia. But he failed in an attempt 
to take Hungary from the Austrians. Prince Eugene of 
Savoy won an important victory over the Turks near Bel- 
grade, and by the subsequent peace (made at Passarowitz, 
in 1718) that town, as well as Orsowa, and part of Servia 
and Wallaelua, came under the Austrian dominion. In 1723 
Ahmed entered into a treaty with Russia, and soon after- 
wards commenced a war With Persia, which brought the 
frontier towns and provinces of Erdilan, Kermanshah, Ha- 
inadan, Urmia, Ardebil, and Tcbriz into the possession of 
the Turks, and n peace subsequently concluded with cho 
Persian king, Ashraf Khan, secured to the victors the pos- 
session of their conquests : but Nadir Shah, the successor 
of Ashraf Khan, disregarded those stipulations, and by de- 


grees retook the conquered provinces. The news of the cap- 
ture of Tabriz by the Persians caused a revolt at Constanfi- p 
nople, in consequence of which Ahmed III. abdicated the 
throne in favour of his nephew, Mahmud I. (1730). He 
died six years afterwards in prison, at the age of seventy- 

four. V 

AHMEDABAD, a fortified city, situated in a district 
of the same name in the province of Gujarat, or Guzzorat, 
and presidency of Bombay. This city is of great antiquity ; 
it was formerly the Mohammedan capital of the province, 
and was celebrated, as well tor the number and beauty of 
its religious and other public buildings, as for the extent of 
its commerce and manufactures. This prosperity it lost 
under the sway of the Mahratta chieftains, who ruined its 
trade by imposing enormous duties upon every branch of 
its commerce, and oppressed the inhabitants by taxing to 
the utmost all articles of consumption which were brought 
within the city. 

In the year 1818, Ahmedabad came into the permanent 
possession of the East Ittdia Company, immediately upon 
which the exorbitant rates of duty exacted by their pre- 
decessors were abolished, and a uniform tax upon its 
commercial products was established in their stead: at 
the same time all articles of consumption were declared free 
of duty, with the exception of tobacco and opium, as to 
the trade irr which the company maintains a profitable mo- 
nopoly. 

The city, which is estimated to contain a population of 
1 00,000 souls, is favourably situated on the banks of the 
Subermatty river, in 23° 1', N. lat., and 72° 42', E. long. 

It suffered considerable damage from an earthquake in 
1819. 

The distance of Alunedabad from Bombay, by the usual 
travelling route, is 321 miles. From Poona the distance is 
389, from Delhi 610, and from Calcutta 1234 miles. Ren- 
neli's Memoir of a Map of Hindostan ; Sir John Malcolm’s 
Memoirs of Central India; Pari. Papers ; Hamilton's E. 1. 
Gazetteer. 

AHMEDNUGGUR, a strongly fortified city in. the pro- 
vince now known us Aurangabad, in the presidency of 
Bombay. 

This city was founded in 1493, by Ahmed Nizam Shah, 
who, having established the independence of the state, gave 
his own name to it and to the infant city, and (nude the 
place the capital of liis dominions. He resided here until 
ins death in 1508. 

Following the common fate of the native states of India, 
Ahmednuggur was, from this time, the scene of a series of 
revolutions, until, in 1634, it became a part of the Mogul 
Empire, mid so continued until after the death of Aureng- 
zebe in 1 707. It was then seized by the Mahratta^ and 
remained under the dominion of the Peshwa until 1 797. 

In that year the city, together with the surrounding district, 
was captured by Dowlut Row Scindia, from whom it was 
wrested by General Wellesley in 1803, and at the conclu- 
sion of the war, shortly after, was restored to the Peshwa. 
Ahmednuggur has since reverted to the possession of the 
Company, and is now- the head station of a civil, military, 
and judicial establishment of Europeans. ,, 

About half a mile from the city stands a fort of an oval 
shape, one mile in circumference, built of stone, and flanked 
by numerous round towers. The city is also surrounded 
by stone w r alls. It contains a handsome square or market- 
place; and numerous well-built streets. The palace of the 
former sultans is a massy pile of building, surrounded by a 
broad moat faced by solid masonry. The fortress is alto- 
gether one of the strongest in India. 

The city is supposed to contain about 20,000 inhabitants. 

It is situated in 19° 5' N. lat. 74 53' E. long, distant 83 
miles from Poona, 181 from Bombay, 830 from Delhi, and 
1119 from Calcutta. RennelTs Memoir of a Map of Jlin- 
flostan; Sir John Malcolm's Memoirs of Central India; 
Hamilton’s E. /. Gazetteer. 

A H W A Z, or A II W U Z, is a town situated about 1 60 miles 
north-east of Bassorah, and 48 miles south of Shuster. 
The name of Ahwaz occurs oarly in the annals of Islam, 
but the date of its foundation is unknown. It was probably 
founded by the first Khalifs of the Omm inde dy nasty : or, # 
perhaps, these monarchs raised an insignificant town to its 
subsequent splendor. The zenith of its prosperity w as at- 
tained under the earlier Khalifs of the house of A bbas, nor 
did it long survive their fall. Although the architecture! 
decorations of the ruins of Ahwaz are Moslem, bearing 



Arabic inacrip.tions in tho early Cufic character, some in- 
#taglio8 on camolian or oriental onyx, brought from thence, 
are of a higher antiquity than Mohammed. The city of 
Ahvvaz lies on the banks of the river Karun (3 1° 2D 1 N . lat. 
48° 00', E. long.) in aflat, and uncultivated country, abandoned 
by its former inhabitants to rapacious animals, and hordes of 
ferocious Arabs, who occasionally pitch their flying camps 
here, when in search of pasturage or plunder. The modern 
town of Ah wuz occupies but a small portion of tho site of 
the did city, on the eastern bank of the Karun, and exhibits 
a mean and solitary appearance when contrasted with the 
immense mass of ruins. Its houses are almost entirely built 
of stone brought from the ruins, and it can only boast of 
one decent building, a mosque, apparently modern. The 
population at present does not exceed l(ii)0 souls. Con- 
siderable traces are discernible of the bund or dyke that 
was thrown across the river, chiefly, if not entirely, to 
favour irrigation, by thus making a. head of water. A part 
of til is stone wall is still standing, remarkable for its state 
of preservation; it is in many places ten feet high, and 
nearly as many in breadth; while it. extends upwards 
of one hundred feet in length, without any intermediate 
breach. Many single blocks in it measure eight and ten 
feet. The river dashes over the bund with great- violence, 
and, being accelerated by the strong current of the Korun, 
the sound of the fall is heard from a considerable distance. 
Boats of every description ore obliged to unload previous to ui 
attempt lit passing over, and even then the passage is attended 
with much danger, and they are frequently swamped. The 
river is one hundred and sixty yards in breadth at each side 
of the dyke, and of great depth. The shallowness below 
tho town is caused by the great mass of masonry under 
the surface. Towards the south end of the town, there are 
several singular cavities, and a few water-mills creeled 
between the rocks, the latter, probably, constructed since 
Kinneir’s visit. Behind them are the remains of u bridge, 
and here, too, commences the mass of ruins, extending to 
least ten or twelve miles in a south-easterly direction, while 
their greatest breadth covers about; b al f th a t space. All t h r 
mounds are covered with hewn stone. One of them is nearly 
two hundred feet high. In many parts flights of steps arc 
in good preservation. At the base of this mass of ruins arc 
graves, in which are found stones measuring five or six feet 
in length, several with Cuflc inscriptions, and others with 
fret- work! indicative of an era subsequent to the Moham- 
medan. In every direction are found heaps of circular flat 
stones perforated in the centre, tour, five, or six feet iu 
diameter, and some with characters upon them — they have 
apparently;. boon used for grinding. These circular stones 
appear in Some [daces to have been used lor the conveyance 
of wader, and may be traced for great distances in suc- 
cessive rows in small dry rivulets, placed so firmly together, 
that it would require days to remove any of them. The 
above-mentioned large mound extends as far as the eye 
can reach, varying in height and breadth, and is the first 
in magnitude upon the plain. To the west, of this is a 
mound entirely of stone, fifty feet high, and twenty feet 
broad, with several flights of steps traceable to its sum- 
mit, but much mutilated and injured by the weather. 
About a mile to the east, separated by a deep ravine, stands 
an immense pile of materials, consisting of bricks, stone, 
and tile of various colours. The Arabs call it iuusr or palace. 
Its ascent is gradual, but fatiguing from the numerous 
furrows, which have been apparently worn Ivy water. The 
height is, at the lowest ..estimate, one hundred and fifty feet 
above the plain. At the summit are several floorings of 
stone, as fresh a* if only recently laid down ; together with 
several rounded troughs, some of which are of Bersepolitan 
marble in its rough state. From numerous cavities start 
packs of jackals, and porcupine quills are strewed in every 
direetion. One side of this ipound is nearly perpendicular, 
so that it is impossible to descend. At its base the ca- 
mera thorn is plentiful, which, by its green appearance, 
relieves the landscape from the general gloom of sterility 
and dreariness. Th© kasr is about three miles from the 
east bank of the river. About half a mile north-west from 
the kosr m a circular mound measuring two hundred yards. 
At its base, a wall of masonry may be traced for twenty-one 
feet, the face of which is perfect and unbroken, and appears 
to have been the front of some building. To this mound 
is joined another ruined heap, covered with fragments of 

f lazed tfle, a coarse kind of crystal, pieces of alabaster, and 
its of glass. «■-. . 


Several mounds form^ne connected chain of rude, un- 
shapen, flaked rock, lyii% Ih such naturitlly-formeiyitrata, 
that the very thought of any part of the materials naving 
been accumulated by human labour is scarcely admissible. 
The soil on which these ruins rest appears to be soft and 
sandy. Perhaps tho site was naturally elevated before the 
city was built. Glass of all colours is found in abun- 
dance, and the fragments of pottery are remarkably fresh. 
Many of the burnt bricks that lie on the surface of the 
mound appear to have borne some written character; but 
exposure to the weather, and probably occasional inunda- 
tions, caused by the melting snows of the mountains iu 
the upper country, have nearly effaced all traces of 1$. On 
the hewn stone, some characters are as fresh . os from the 
sculptor's hands. No bitumen was observed oh the bricks. 
The villagers say, that they find sometimes, when digging 
for bricks, small intaglios, generally denominated seals, and 
probably used as such, similar to those found at and near 
Babylon. The Arabs are always digging up and removing 
stones for the purpose of building ; but a large city might 
ho erected from the materials still remaining. The ruins 
of Aliwuz extend also on the west bank of the river in a 
northerly direction, exhibiting the same appearance os the 
mounds on the oast side, but less iff magnitude . Ahwuz 
is generally supposed to be much lower in antiquity than 
oil b 1 r Babylon, lVrsepolis, or Susa. Alexander navigated 
the Karun, hut his historians do not mention Ahwuz. 

I? appears from the extracts from oriental writers made by 
Captain K. Taylor, that tho sugar-cane was once largely 
cuJtivarod round Ahwaz, and the sugar was exported to all 
parts. Ahwaz, in the height of its prosperity, belonged to 
the Khalil's, from whom it revolted. A li-U>n -Mohammed 
took the field against, them, and after a long and destructive 
war, the Khalits triumphed: and from that time we may 
date the ruin of this great city. (See Transac. of the Lon- 
don Asiatic Soc . vol. ii.) 

Al ( llnult/pus, Illiger), in zoology, a genus of mammals 
belonging to the order Edentata of the Regne Animal, 
and, together with the genus Unau or ChoUepus, composing 
a sin all family to which Baron Cuvier has given the appel- 
lation of Tardignida, from the peculiar conformation of their 
extremities, and the remarkable slowness of their pace. 
Both these genera wore formerly included by Li mucus in 
the same group, under the common name of Brady pus or 
Sloth: but later zoologists have separated them, on account 
of certain anomalies in their organic structure, which will 
be explained, and which certainly deserve to be considered 
as important generic characters. With this difference, how- 
ever, it must be confessed, that the two genera of Sloths 
are closely approximated to one another in many essential 
details both of structure and economy; and this fact; is the 
more remarkable and interesting, since tho modifications 
upon which their generic distinction has been founded, aro 
greater and, as we might naturally presume, more influ- 
ential, than those which frequently characterize two different 
families. 




r Figaro ttia Sloth.] 
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The order Edentata comprises a number of genera, per- To enable us dearly to comprehend the nature and toc- 
haps the most singular and anomalous among m animate, tions of these animals, it will be necessary to* it * 
dilferi% widely from all other quadrupeds, but unfortu- short description of parts of their osteological stinaetiire. The 
nately possessing so few natural abilities or relations of re- next view of the skeleton of the Ai seems to indicate a diia> 
semblance among themselves, that we cannot help regarding tortion of certain parts, and proportions altogether opposed 
the order edentata as the most arbitrary and artificial of all to freedom of motion, at least of that kind of motion which 
the primary groups into which MM. Cuvier and Geoffroy we are familiar with in ordinary quadrupeds- The arm and 
have divided the mammalia. In other respects, every thing fore-arm taken together are nearly twice as long as the leg 
which relates to these animals, their habits and economy, but and thigh, so that if the animal attempts to walk on alh 
still more particularly their osteological structure, is in itself fours, it is obliged to trail itself painfully and slotyly on its 
exceedingly interesting. The family of tardigrada, or elbows, and il‘ it stands upright on the hind legs, the arms 
sloths, are more especially deserving of attention, as well are so long that the fore-fingers touch the ground; pas 
from the singularity of their physical structure, and the disproportion between the anterior and posterior extre- 
mistakCs which have hitherto prevailed among naturalists mities, obviously deprives these animate of the power of 
concerning the habits and manners of these singular ani- moving on a plain surface with that speed which is so ad- 
mala, as on account of the relation which they present in mil-able in the generality of quadrupeds ; and, accordingly, 
their osteological details to the megatherium, the most cu- we are assured by all observers, that their mode of progress 
rious and anomalous of extinct animals. Thte family is sion, under these circumstances, is of the jnost slow and 
distinguished from the other edentata* by a Short round painful nature. The sloths, however, are not terrestrial 
head, and the presence both of molar and canine teeth, the animate, hut live entiro% among the thick branches of 
incisors alone being deficient; but., above all, by the great trees in the most extensive and solitary forests. This re- 
length and singular structure of their arms, which, adapting markable disproportion of their fore-arms is comhiofi to 
them to a inode of progression altogether peculiar to them- another genus of arboreal mammals, the real apes, in which, 
selves, mid consequently disqualifying them for the exer- far from retarding their motions, this peculiar structure is 
rise of' that species of locomotion common to ordinary qua- of the most essential importance in adding to their agility 
drupeds, has caused them to be considered as the most But the sloths partake of none of the accessory advantages 
miserable and unfortunate of beings, imperfect monsters of which the apes possess. They have no opposable thumb; 
creation, equally remarkable for their disgusting appearance their fingers are short, and so perfectly rigid that ttye joints 
and helpless condition. The valuable observations of a ossify at a very early period of the animal s life, leaving them 
recent traveller have at; length dissipated the obscurity totally incapable ef individual motion, whilst they are at .the 
which so long prevailed upon this subject, and have shown same time so completely enveloped in the common inte- 
nt this instance, as in all others, that every modification in gumeuts of the hand, that nothing is to be seen externally 
nature is adapted to a wise and useful end ; and that drier- except the immense crooked daws with which ‘toy "'tux* ' . 
mifv and imperfection appear only when, from our own provided. The wrist and ankle, also, are articulated or 
imperfect knowledge, we fail to discover the adaptation of joined to the fore-arm and leg in an oblique direction; so 
organic structure to the habits and economy of particular j that the palm or sole, instead of being directed downwards 
beings. ‘ towards tho surface of the ground, as in other animate, 



[Skeleton of the Sloth ] 

is turned inwards towards the body, in such a manner as to \ force is exerted to expand or open them. The claws them 
render it impossible for the sloth to place the sole of its i selves are of a. size altogether enormous, surpassing the 
foot straight down upon a level surface, but to compel it, j entire foot in length. They are so sharp and crooked that 
under such circumstances, to rest upon the external edge of ! they readily seize upon the smallest inequalities in the bark 
the foot. This position is obviously hut ill- adapted for ease | of the trees and branches among which the animate habi- 
or facility of motion. But there is still another singularity J tually reside ; and united to the great muscular strength 
in the structure of the Jbot of this animal which materially 1 and rigid formation of the extremities, furnish the most 
increases its difficulties of progression on a plain surface, powerful weapons of defence. Nor are the form and arti- 
This arises from the peculiar form of the Iasi phalanx or joint dilation of the posterior extremities less singular than those 
of the fingers and toes, that, namely , which gives insertion of the anterior. The formation q£ the pelvis alone is ofsifth 
to the claws, and -which is articulated with the second pha- a nature as to render it impossible for the sloths to walk after 
lanx in such a manner as to permit the fingers and claws to the manner of ordinary quadrupeds; and this mode in which 
be strongly bent inwards along the palm and arm, but at the hind legs are articulated with the pelvis, to uil« the 
the same time prevents the animal from raising them up- expression of Baron Cuvier, seems almosteexpressly arranged 
wards or opening the hand beyond a certain position. This for the purpose of depriving the animal M the use of its 
structure is exactly the reverse of what we observe in the legs altogether. 4 If,' says M. Cuvier, *we consider the sloths 
common cat, which has the phalanxes of the toes formed in in the relations which they bear to other animate, the general 1 
such a manner as to keep the claws habitually retracted or laws of organization at* ' prto»t -texteting apply so little .to 
drawn up, so that; it requires a consklei able degree of riMs- their structure, the different parts of their body seem so cotn- 
cular force to extend or tlepresjs them. In the sloths, on pletely contradictory of those laws of co-existence which w© 
the contrary, they are naturally depressed in the position have found established in the rest of the animal kingdom, 
represented in the figure of the skeleton, and the muscular that we might be almost tempted to consider them as the 



remains of a former order of things, the living relics of that 
precedent nature of which we arc obliged to seek the other 



ruins beneath the surface of the earth, and that they escaped, 
by sonic miracle, the catastrophe which destroyed their con- 
temporary species.’ 

The false and exaggerated opinions which have boon 
entertained concerning the functions and condition of these 
animals, arise from preconceived notions which do not apply 
in anv manner to the conformation of the sloths. If placed 
upon a plain surface, the sloth moves indeed with great pain 
and difficulty and only by seizing upon the little asperities 
which lie finds in his way, and by that means dragging bis 
body slowly forwards, just as we may observe a bat to do 
under similar circumstances. But this is a situation equally 
foreign to the habits and economy both of the sloth and of the 
bat; and we are no more justified in judging of the nature 
of the^ope under these circumstances, than we should be in 
reasoning upon the habits of the other. The sloth is emi- 
nently ^an arboreal quadruped : it is produced, it lives, and 
it dies in the trees ; it never voluntarily descends to the sur- 
face of the earth, and those, therefore, who observe it in that 
situation, hafbhiot a favourable opportunity of judging of 
its' noturg and functions. 

' Yet if wo^attentivoly consider the organization of the ex- 
tremities ^s$tl ready described, it will appear that the amazing 
disproportion between the hind and fore legs in point of 
length, the immoveablenoss of the toes, the reversed position 
of the claws, the oblique articulation of the feet, and the 
great rigidity of all the members, are circumstances which 
should equally disqualify this animal for moving along the 
branches of trees with anything like the ease and security of 
the squirrel or monkey. * We are indebted to the valuable 
observations of Mr. Waterton, during his 4 wanderings’ in 
South America, for a final and satisfactory explanation of 
all these apparent difficulties and inconsistencies in the 
structure and habits of the sloth. 4 The sloth,’ says this 
traveller, * in its wild state, spends its whole life in the trees, 
and never leaves them but through force or accident : and 
what is more extraordinary, not upon the branches like the 
squirrel and monkey, hut under them. He moves suspended 
from the branch, he rests suspended from the branch, and 
he sleeps suspended from the branch. Hence his seemingly 
bungled composition is at once accounted for; and in lieu 
of the sloth leading a painful life and entailing a melancholy 
existence upon its progeny, it is but fair to conclude that it 
just enjoys life as much as any other animal, and that its 
extraordinary formation and singular habits are hut further 
proofs to engage us to admire the wonderful works of Om- 
nipotence.’ Nor are the motions of this animal so slow 
while suspended in this strange position, nor his habitat so 
circumscribed as naturalists have hitherto imagined. ‘ The 
Indians,’ continues Mr. Waterton, 4 have a saying, that 
when the wind blows the sloths begin to travel. In' fact, 
during calm weather they remain tranquil, probably not 
likfhg to ding to the brittle extremities of the branches, 
lost they should break whilst the animals arc passing from 
one tree to another; hut as soon as the wind rises the 
branches ftf the neighbouring trees become interwoven, and 
then the sloth seizes hold of them and pursues liis journey 
in safety. He travels at a good round pace, and were you 
to see him, as I have done, passing .from tree to tree, you 


would never think of calling him a sloth.* Though the 
merit of explaining and* accounting for till© many apparent 
inconsistencies and anomalies observable in the conformation 
of these animals is undoubtedly due to Mr. Waterton, yet 
their habit of resting suspended from a branch or perch, was 
long since noticed by different authors, and is particularly 
described in. a communication to Buffon from the Marquis 
de Montmirail, in whoso menagerie a sloth was preserved 
for upwards of three years. Stedman, in his History of Su- 
rinam , has an engraving of a sloth in .this position, which 
we have copied, as illustrating its singular mode of pro- 
gression. 



[Mod* of l'rogivKsmn.] 

The conformation of the extremities is not the only part 
of its anatomy in which the sloth differs from ordinary mam- 
mals. The number and form of the bones which compose 
the trunk, the nature of its teeth, and the conformation of its 
stomach and intestines, are all peculiar. The stomach is 
divided by transverse ligatures into four separate compart- 
ments, which bear a distant resemblance to the four stomachs 
of ruminating animals: they do not, however, exercise tlm 
functions of these organs, nor do the sloths regurgitate their 
lbod, or subject it to a second process of mastication like the 
ox and the sheep. The intestines, also, are unusually short 
for an animal which lives entirely upon vegetable substances, 
scarcely equalling twice the length of the body, whilst those 
of ruminants frequently exceed ten times those dimensions. 
Their simplicity and diminutive size in the sloths appear to 
be compensated by the superior and unusual complication 
of the stomach, — which, retaining the food for a longer period 
than in ordinary non-ruminating animals, allows it to ho 
more perfectly macerated, and prepared for the action of tin* 
absorbent vessels which imbibe its nutritious particles in its 
passage through the intestines. The number of vertebra* 
in the necks of mammals is generally seven, so that the 
whales and dolphins, winch have scarcely any neck at all, 
as well as the giraffe and camel, which have it developed in 
a most unusual degree, are all found to agree in this parti- 
cular, however widely they differ in other respects : the At 
alone forms an exception to this otherwise universal rule in 
having nine conical vertebrae. What renders this cirnmi 
stance still mme .surprising is, that the neck of the Ai, not- 
withstanding its two supernumerary vertebras is lar from 
long, — being, on the contrary, much too short for its long 
fore legs, if it were compelled to seek its food on the ground, 
like other animals. But this defect, is compensated, as well 
by the nature of the situation which it habitually occupies, 
suspended from the horizontal branches of the trees, as by 
its power of using the fore-paw as a hand in conveying the 
food to its mouth, which, notwithstanding the rigidity of its 
members, it does with great address with one paw, whilst it 
clings firmly to the branches by means of the other three. 

The dental system of the sloths is the most simple that 
can well he conceived. They have no incisor teeth, but 
canines and molars only ; and in the ■ Ai the canines are 
diminutive, and in all respects very similar to the other 
teeth. The molar teeth are universally eight in the upper 
jaw and six in the lower, four and thro© on either side 
respectively. Their construction is most, simple, consist- 
ing merely of a cylinder of bone, enveloped in enamel, 
and hollow at both ends, — at the upper by continual detri- 
tion, and at the under by default of ossification. They have 
no lamina of enamel penetrating the body of the tooth, as 
in other herbivorous animals, which renders thorn such 
effective instruments in grinding and masticating vegetable 
substances. Hence it results that the mastication of the 
sloth must be extremely imperfect, though the defect of 
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dentition is probably compensated, m some degree, by the ipecies is a large black collar which completely surrounds 
superior compilation of the stomach. the neck, ahd from which its specific name otcdlaris is de- 

Tfte genus Ai, for which the name of Brady pus has been rived. Beneath this outer coat there is an inner one of very 
more properly reserved, differs ftdtn the Unau, Cholcepus, in fine fur, which is of a dark brown colour on the collar, but 
many respects, but at. the same time approximates more gradually diminishes in intensity towards the croup, where 
nearly to it than any other known animal : these two genera, it is entirely whit^. 

together with the extinct fossil animals which have been Both these species feed upon the leaves of trees, and 
called Megatherium and Megalonyx, and which, with the bring forth but a single young one at a birth. When in 
form and organization of a sloth, nearly equalled the elephant motion in the forests they emit a feeble, plaintive cry, re- 
in size, constitute the Cuvierian family, Tardigrada. Be- sembling the word Ai, and which is the origin of the name 
sides the difference of the canine teeth, which are completely they bear among the Europeans settled in America. They 
developed in the Unau, and in the Ai of the same form and are extremely retentive of life, and have been seen to move 
subject to tho same detrition as the molars, these two genera their legs and exhibit other symptoms of vivacity, a 
are distinguished from one another by the number of toes full half hour after being de Drived of the heart und other 
on the fore-feet,* which are three in the Ai and only two in viscera. 

the Unau ; by the comparative length of the fore-arms, which AI A-SOLOUK, or AIA-SALUK, a stnajl village of 
are much longer in the former than in the latter; by, the Asia Minor, on the banks of the Kitchik Minder, the old 
number of cervical vertebra? in the Ai, as Already then- Caystrus ; many remains are found there, which have given 
tioned ; by the cqually-unusual number of ribs in the Unau, rise to the supposition that it. occupies the site of Ephesus, 
which amount to no tower than forty -six, the greatest num- But the remains of Ephesus are two miles lower down tho 
her hitherto found in any mammal, the Ai having but thirty- river. [Sec Ephksus, for an account of both places.] 
two; and by numerous other modifications which it is untie- AIDK-DE CAMP, a Freneh term, denoting a military 
cessary to enumerate. officer usually of the rank of captain, one or more of whom is 

The cloths are known to bring forth, and suckle their attached to every general officer, and conveys all his orders 
young like ordinary quadrupeds. For this purpose they to the different parts of his command. A field- marshal 
nave two mammae, which are situated on the breast: and is entitled to four, a lieutenant-general to two, and a 
the young sloth, from t he moment of its birth, adheres to major general to one. The king appoints as many aides- 
the body of its parent till it acquires sufficient size and de-camp as he pleases, and this situation confers the rank 
strength to shift far itself. The head of the Ai is short, of colonel. 

the face small and round like that of the American 111 * 11 - AIDS, called by ancient legal writers atLvUia , were a 
keys, the ears concealed in the long hair which surrounds kind of pecuniary tribute paid by a feudal vassal to his supe- 
tliem, the eyes small and deeply sunk in the head, and the rior or lord, on occasions of peculiar emergency. The kinds 
tail a mere rudiment. The Ai is found only in the most of aids of most usual occurrence were, 1st, when the lord 
gloomy and retired tropical forests of South America, made his eldest son a knight; — this ceremony occasioned 
The Indians like his flesh, and are in continual pursuit of considerable expense, and entitled the lord to call upon his 
him. tenant for extraordinary assistance : 2d, when the lord 

Naturalists reckon two distinct species of the Ai, and gave his eldest daughter in marriage, he had her dower to 
three or four varieties, some of which may probably be provide, and was entitled by law to claim a contribution 
found to be specifically different, when they come to be from his tenants for this purpose. The amount of these 
dissected and carefully compared with one another. 1 . The two kinds of aid was limited to a certain sum by the statute 
Common Ai, (Brady pus Communis,) has a short round Westminster 1. 0 . fffi, namely, at 2 0*. for a knight's fee, 
head, furnished with coarse shuggv hair, disposed on the and al 20*. for every 20/. per annum value of socage lands, 
crown in verging rays, like that of the human species : and so on in proportion. The third specif of aid, which 
the face is of a yellowish colour, covered with very short was to ransom the lord s person when taken prisoner* was 
hair, whilst that of the body and extremities is universally of less frequent occurrence than thovotlier two, arid was 1 of 
long and shaggy; the eyes are encircled by a brown ring"; necessity altogether uncertain in amount; because, if the 
the hair of the body varied with irregular patches of dark lord were taken prisoner, it was absolutely necessary to 
and light brown, or silvery while : between the shoulders restore him, however exorbitant the required ransom might 
there is an oval patch of short orange-coloured hair, of a be. In the more ancient treatises on feudal tenures, there 
finer quality than that found on other parts of the body, and is a vast; collection of abstruse learning upon the various 
divided in the centre by a longitudinal black stripe : the kinds of aids ; but as aids for knighting the lord's son and 
throat and breast, are frequently of a light, straw colour, marrying the lord s daughter are expressly abolished by 
The texture of the hair is altogether peculiar, and more the stat. 12 Car. 11. c. 24. and as the aid for ransoming the 
nearly resembles dry hay, or grass shrivelled and withered lord's person is now become obsolete, the learning upon 
by the sun, than the hair of ordinary quadrupeds. It is these subjects has long lost all practical utility, and is be* 
fcoarse and Hat toned at the extremity, but as small at the come merely matter of historical curiosity, 
root as the finest spider’s wel* ; and its dry and withered A1K1N, JOHN, M.D., was the only son jf the Rev. 
appearance forms the Afs principal security against its John Ai kin, D.D., for many years tutor in divinity at the 
pursuers, as it renders it extremely difficult to detect it dissenting academy of Warrington in Lancashire. John 
whilst at rest among the branches covered with hark and was born at the village of Kibworth-H arcourt in Leioestcr- 
moss of the same colour; it is only when in motion that it shire, on the 15th January, 1747. Here, and afterwards at 
can be readily distinguished from the trunk beneath which, Warrington, he received a classical education under his 
it hangs suspended. I n other respects, different individuals father, from whom he imbibed that love of letters for winch 
of this species differ considerably from one another, in the he was distinguished through life. 

shades and disposition of their colours, and in the intensity Having made choice of the medical profession, he was at 
of the mark between the shoulders ; some even want this lattei an early age articled to a surgeon and apothecary at 
mark altogether, others are of a uniform ash colour over the Uppingham, in Rutlandshire, where he remained for 
whole body, and there are others still, which have the hair three years, and then went to pursue liis studies at tho 
of the head parted in the centre, and hanging down upon University of Edinburgh. Having continued here during 
each side ; but whether those constitute distinct species or two winters, be returned to England in May, 1 766, and 
mere varieties of the common Ai, is a point hitherto unde* after paying a short visit to Warrington, renewed his medi- 
termined ; the cabinets of Europe do not afford sufficient cal studies at Manchester. After a residence of three veins 
materials for an extensive comparison, and no naturalist in Manchester, he proceeded to London, and joined the 
has ever examined the Ais with this view in their native class of Dr. William Hunter. - 

regions. The first field which he chose for his professional cxer- 

2. The Collared Ai (Rradypus collaris), is a very distinct tions was the city of Chester, where he settled in the au- 
species, even in the born* structure of its cranium. Its face tunin', .of 1 770, and here his earliest medical work was pub- 
is naked and of a black colour; the hair of its body less lished. This was entitled Observations on the External 
flattened, and withered-looking than in the common species ; Use of Preparations of Lead, mth some general Remarks on 
the forehead, temples, chin, throat, and breast covered with Topical Medicines. This work met with a satisfactory re- 
reddish or rust-coloured hair, slightly frizzled ; on the crown ception from the members of tho medical profession, and is 
of the head it is long and yellow, arid on the rest of the body still held in esteem. Jfot meeting with sufficient encou* 
pale orange: but the most distinguishing mark of the rngemeut at Chester, in little more than a year he re- 
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moved to WaKington, where he immediately succeeded in 
obtaining a moderate amount of practice. Shortly after 
this time, he published a pamphlet entitled Thoughts on 
Hospitals, which was well -received both by thp medical pro- 
fession and by the public generally, Mr. Aikin'% earliest 
publication, unconnected with his profession}: was a small 
volume* entitled M 'ssays on Song writing; this was first 
published in 1772, and was speedily carried through a se- 
cond edition. Vpry many years afterwards this little work 
was remodelled, and published with additions, under the 
title of Vocal Poetry , 

In the year just mentioned, Mr. Aikin married Miss 
Martha Jennings, the daughter of his maternal uncle, a 
union from which he derived the truest domestic happiness 
during the* remaining years of his lengthened life. In 
17 73, he assisted his sister, Mrs. Barbauld, in the composi- 
tion of a small volume of Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose , 
and in the following year published a translation of The Life 
of Agricola , by Tacitus, with copious notes, which was soon 
followed by a translation of The Manners of the Germans , 
by the same author. His next was A. Specimen of the 
Medical Biography if Great Britain , and this essay meeting 
with considerable attention from many professional and 
literary persons of celfebrity,by whom he was incited to pur- 
sue the subject, he published, five years after, an octavo vo- 
lume of Biographical Memoirs of Medicine in Great Britain 
from the Revival of Literature to the Time of Hervey. It 
was Mr. A i kin's intention to still further extend the work, 
but it was found impossible for him, as then situated, to 
procure materials for completing his purpose in a satisfactory 
manner. 

To these literary occupations, and to the labour attendant 
on an extensive medical practice, were at this time added 
the task of delivering chemical lectures to the students at 
the Warrington academy, and the charge of privately in- 
structing a lew medical pupils. 

The next publication of any consequence which we owe 
to Mr. Aikin appeared in 1784. This was a much en- 
larged and corrected edition of Lewis's Experimental 
History of the Materia Medica , in l vol. 4 to., the prepara- 
tion of which had occupied him during a large portion of 
the preceding year. About the same time was published 
the first of liis works composed for the benefit of young 
people. * This, which was entitled The Calendar of Nature , 
contained an instructive sketch of many striking circum- 
stances in animal and vegetable life, and of the changes 
attendant upon the revolution of the seasons in our latitude. 
This little piece was republished fifteen years after, and 
entitled The Natural History of the Year . 

Having lost his father by death, and the breaking up of 
the Warrington academy having scattered the literary and 
scientific society of that town, so much in accordance with 
his tastes, Mr. Aikin determined, upon the advice of many 
professional friends, to take his degree os a doctor of medi- 
cine, and to seek some more promising field than Warring- 
ton for tiie employment of his professional talents. With 
this view* he proceeded, in July, 1784, to the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, where, having gone through the necessary 
examinations, he received his degree, and returned to Eng- 
land. 

At the end of some months spent in inquiries after a 
suitable opening for practice. Dr. Aikin was persuaded that 
such an opportunity presented itself at Yarmouth, in Nor- 
folk, from many of the inhabitants of which place ho re- 
ceived promises of support. The experiment of a year con- 
vinced the doctor, however, that the ground he had chosen 
was too for pre-occupied as a medical station to offer reason- 
able expectation of success, and he then removed to Lon- 
don, where lie appeared to be rapidly making his way, when 
the retirement from practice of one of his former competi- 
tors at Yarmouth occasioned an invitation for his return to 
be forwarded to him from so large a number of the respect- 
able inhabitants, that he felt it impossible, with prudence, 
to hesitate, and returned to that town after only a very few 
months' absence. * 

In 1788, Dr. Aikin wrote his popular little work, England 
Delineated , and also produced a new edition of Lewis's 
Materia Medic a,j with ail the alterations called for by the then 
recent progress of medical science. Two years afterwards, 
upon the refusal of the legislature to repeal the Test and 
Corporation acts, Dr. Aikin, who was bound by the ties of 
birth and connexions, as well as by‘ principle, to the v dissen- . 
ters, employed his pen as their champion, and published two 


strongly-expressed pamphlets on the question. This act of 
partisanship produced him many enemies. The clergy 
with their connexions, as^well as the members of the cor- 
poration, chose to consider themselves thereby absolved from 
their promises of support, which they secretly transferred to 
another phyei^an, who w as invited by them to settle in the 
town. pr. Atkin’s situation was, in consequence, ren- 
dered so much less lucrative and agreeable, that early in 
1792 he again removed his family to London, where he re- 
commenced his medical practice. 

In the same year. Dr. Aikin, who had before assisted 
Howard in preparing his works for the press, published, in one 
small octavo volume, A View of the Character and Public 
Services of the late John Howard , Esq., LL.l )., F.R.S. This 
work comprises an account of the principal events of Mr. 
Howard's life, and of the origin and progress of his inquiries 
into the state of prisons, hospitals, ami lazarettos, aiftl it 
gives a summary of his character and exertions ;■ a task for 
! which Dr. Aikin was peculiarly qualified, as well by the 
continual and unreserved intercourse which had passed be- 
tween Howard and himself, as by the peculiar turn of his 
own mind, which led him to view with interest approaching 
to enthusiasm ever}’ scheme which promised in any way to 
diminish human suffering. 

The first, volume of Evenings at Home , the most popular, 
and probably also the most useful of all Dr. Aikin's w orks, 
was published very soon after he had settled in London. 
The volumes of this work appeared successively, the sixth 
and last in June, 1795. This work was the joint produc- 
tion of Dr. Aikin, and his sister, Mrs. Barbauld, whose 
contributions, however, did not exceed half a volume in the 
whole. The object of these volumes was a favourite 
one with tlieir authors, who desired to teach things rather 
than words. In the execution of the task, they presented, 
in a manner sufficiently attractive to engage the attention 
of young persons, a good deal of natural history, with some 
of the elements of chemistry and mineralogy ; but the prin- 
cipal charm and value of the work consist in its just views 
of human character, and in the uncompromising integrity 
visible in every line. * Things by their High l Names' ,, is 
the title of one of the papers inserted in these volumes, 
which might, with great; propriety, have been adopted for 
the entire work. At the expiration of nearlv half a century 
from its first appearance, ‘ Evenings at jftomc' is still in 
possession of public favour, and the work has been trans- 
lated into almost all the European languages. 

In the beginning of 1794 Dr. Aikin published a volume 
of Letters from a Father to his Son on various Topics rela- 
tive to Literature and the Conduct of Life. This may be 
characterised as an original work ; as it was not designed 
for children, it is less elementary than the 4 Evenings at 
Home/ The chief aim of these letters, thirty in number, 
appears to be to obviate prejudices, to lead the person who 
shall study them to judge and enjoy and act for himself, 
inculcating freedom of ihinjung on all occasions, lost the 
deference to authorities on small matters * should induce 
the same habit of passive compliance in affairs of capital 
importance/ 

In 1 795 Dr. Aikin published in a large quarto volume, A 
Description of the Country from thirty to forty Miles round 
Manchester. The author brought considerable local know- 
ledge to the execution of this task, which is written with 
much clearness and animation, and displays throughout the 
doctor's characteristic good sense and freedom from vulgar 
prejudices. 

On the establishment of the Monthly Magazine , in tho 
beginning of 1790, Dr. Aikin became its literary editor, the 
political portion being placed in other hands. This office 
the doctor retained for ten years with considerable credit to 
his literary reputation. At the close of tho same year (1 7 9fi) 
Dr. Aikin engaged in his greatest work, the General Bio - 
graphy , which employed a large portion of his time during 
nineteen years, and was extended to ten quarto volumes. 
In this undertaking he had the assistance, first of I>r. En- 
field, and, after his decease, of tho late Dr. Thomas Morgan. 
The portion of matter contributed by Dr. Aikin amounted 
to nearly one half the contents of the volumes. 

His health, which hod been declining from the summer 
of 179b, became so seriously bad in the spring of 1798, 
that Dr. Aikin was then obliged to have recourse to the 
relaxation of a country life; and he passed four months 
at Dorking, in Surrey. Even under these circumstances, 
however, he gave evidence of the activity of his mind by 
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itodMrfg a second volume of Letters from a Father to Ms 

bn. " r . *£’ ,v.' v--. . " 

So little benefit to hk health derived from this resi- 
dence at Dorking, that a total renunciation of London and 
of his profession became a matter of necessity, and he accord** 
ingly removed, in October, 1 798, to Stoke Newington, where 
he continued to reside during the remainder Brhis life. Dr. 
Aikin did not, however, by any means relax in hi# literary 
exertions, hut, oh the contrary, undertook, in addition to the 
‘ Monthly Magazine' and the * Biography,’ to superintend a 
new edition of Dr. Johnson’s poets, and in the execution of 
this engagement he supplied several critical prefaces and 
biographical notices which had been omitted by Dr. J ohnson. 

During 1801 Dr. Aikin wrote an instructive little volume 
for the use of yourig persons, entitled. The Arts of Life . In 
this work a clear view is given, under the three heads of 
foil, clothing, and shelter,' both of the arts of first necessity 
and of those which minister to our comfort and convenience. * 
This volume was followed in a very few months by The 
Woodland Companion, or a Brief Description of British 
Trees , with some Account of their Uses . In 1803 appeared 
his Letters to a Young Lady on a Course of English Poetry. 
In 1 806, when his connexion ceased with the 4 Monthly Ma- 
gazine,’ Dr. Aikin was engaged in establishing a new perio- 
dical work, which was called The Atheneeum , and he conti- 
nued to he its editor during the two and a half years that 
the publication was continued. 

Towards the close of 1811 Dr. Aikin accepted the office 
of editor of Dodsley's 4 Annual Register,' an undertaking 
which occupied a considerable portion of his time, so that he 
had now ample occupation without any attempts at original 
composition. Constant employment appears to have been a 
necessary condition of his existence, and on the completion 
of the General Biography , in the spring of 1815, he formed 
n collection entitled Select Works of the British Poets , to 
which lie supplied short biographical and critical notices. 
He was also a contributor to the Annals of the Reign of 
George III. which were published in two vols. 8vo. The 
first edition of the work ended with the peace of Paris, in 
IS 15, but, in a second edition, the Annals were brought 
flown to the death of George 111. 

Early in the spring of 1817, a few months after the ap- 
pearance of the Ann ah. Dr. Aikin experienced a dangerous 
stroke of paralysis, which for a time deprived him of his fa- 
culties. After a few months he partially recovered, and 
survived more than five years. He died of a stroke of 
apoplexy, December 7, 18:12. 

Dr. Aikin's temper was naturally c heerful and affectionate, 
a disposition which he cultivated as a principle. His attach- 
ment to t he cause of rational freedom was ardent and uni- 
form. His diligence in the performance of whatever he 
undertook was unwearied. His moral purity was unble- 
mished. 

AIMOIN, a benedict inc monk, and an historian. He 
was a nutive of Ville Franchc, in the province of Perigord. 
He wrote, or rather began, a Thistory of the French, wlhcli 
he dedicated to his patron and principal, Abbon, Abbot of 
Fie uri-sur- Loire. It is said in his preface, that he intended 
to give an account of the origin of the French nation, and 
to bring his narrative down to Pepin le Bref, father of 
Charlemain (741;; but, either he did not accomplish his 
task, or some part of it has been lost, for what we have of 
him brings us down only to the sixteenth year of Clovis II. 
(650). Two books were afterwards added by an unknown 
writer. This history of Aimoin is not esteemed ; it is in- 
correct, and he does not dwell sufficiently upon the events 
which he has to relate. ‘ His best work, and ulso the most 
interesting, is an account of the life of Abbon ; it contains a 
great number of anecdotes, and frequently alludes to the 
political and public circumstances of the times. Aimoin 
died in 1008. 

AIN, a river in France which, rising among the slopes of 
the Jura, pursues a S.S.W. course into the Rhone. Its 
length is more than ninety miles, and its junction with the 
Rhone takes place about twenty miles above Lyon. Although 
not a, stream of any great importance, it serves to give name 
to a department pretty nearly coincident with the district 
of Bresse, Bougey, Dombes, &c., sub-divisions of the former 
province of Bourgogne (Burgundy). This river separates 
the department into two parts of nearly equal extent, com- 
prising, between them, about 1?27 square miles, and con- 
taining, at the end of 1 826, a population of about 342,000 
persons, It sends five deputies, and is subdivided into five 


^pndissements. The district on the westerii,j#Aht bank 
of tbo Aih, though marshy iti some parts, 
sufficient for the inhabitants, whose chief occupation is agri- 
culture : the eastern district, which is crowned by the ridges 
of the Jura and the intervening" Tallies, affords pasturage 
for a great number of horses ana sheep, and yields iron arid 
stone, which the inhabitants work. The best lithographic 
stones in France are procured here. The Lake of N antua, 
which is about the middle of the department, is not less than 
1300 feet above the level of the Sea. In the S.W. of the de- 
partment are numerous pools or ponds, which are made dry 
during part of the year for cultivation ; but they am very inju- 
rious to the health of the people. Among theinarih| > acttires 
carried on in different places, are those of cloth at Montluel, near 
the Rhone, a town of about 4000 inhahitants^and at the capital 
of the department, Bourg (see Bourg); of linen $nd paper at 
Nantua (population 3700), in one of the passes of the Jura; 
and of watches at Bourg and Ferney, the latter celebrated 
as the residence of Voltaire, by whom this branch of industry 
was introduced there. The chief towns beside those already 
noticed are Belley (population 5300), near the S.E. corner 
of the department; Gex (population 2600), at the N.E. 
extremity ; and Trevoux (population 3000), on the SaGne. 
These, with Nantua, are the seats o^suh -prefects ; and wo 
may add to them Thoissey and Font- de-Vaux, near fhe 
8 aone. Bourg, the capital, is on the Reyssouse, a feeder of 
the Saone, and contains between 8000 and 9000 inhabitants. 
The Saone bounds the department on the west; the Rhone 
(on the right or French bank of which is the Jura) limits 
it on the south and east, and the tributaries of these two 
streams water it ; on the north it has the departments of 
Jura, and SaGne and Loire. 

AIN-TAB, a town of Syria (about 37° N. lat., and perhaps 
about 37° 35' E. long.), near the sources of the Kouaik or 
river of Aleppo ; and hence its name, from the Arabic Ain , 
eye or fountain. It is about seventy miles N. by E. from 
Aleppo. It is a large town, inhabited both by Mohamme- 
dans, Greeks, -and Armenian Christians. The Turkish is 
the common language. The houses are built of stone, 
which is found in the neighbourhood : some of the streets 
are refreshed by streams of water, and the air is wholesome. 
On the north is a castle standing on an artificial elevation. 
The extensive burying-ground, looking at a distance like a 
large suburb, lies to the south of the town, JThe manufac- 
tures are, leather made of goat’s skin dyed red and yellow, 
cottons, and various coloured woollens. The chief trade is 
in leather and raw hides. 

A in- tab is supposed, hut without any reason, to have 
been anciently called Antiocheia ad Taurum. It was taken 
by Tamerlane in 1400. The population was computed at 
about 20,0 00 some years ago. [See Browne's Travels f 
p. 411.] 

AINSWORTH, ROBERT, the author of a well-known 
Latin Dictionary. He was bom at Woody ale, about four 
miles from Manchester, in September, 1660. Having re- 
ceived, or at least completed, his education at Polton, he 
afterwards taught a school for some time in that, town. He 
[ then came to London, and formed an establishment at 
Bethnal Green, from which he removed, first to Hackney, 
and afterwards to other villages in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis. It is said to have been about the year 1714 
that he was induced by the offers of the booksellers to com- 
mence the compilation of bis Dictionary ; but the execu- 
tion of the work was frequently Suspended, and it did not 
appear till 1736. He tells us himself, indeed, that it had 
been begun more than twenty rears before. The first edi- 
tion, which was dedicated to Dr. Mead in a well-written 
Latin address, was in one volume quarto ; and it was the only 
one published during the lifetime of the author, who died at 
London on the 4th of April, ) 743, and was buried at Poplar, 
where an inscription of his own composition, in Latin verse, 
was placed over his remains and those of his wife. Having 
acquired a competency, he had retired from teaching ibr some 
time before his death. These particulars fire given in a no- 
tice prefixed to the second edition of his Dictionary. Dr. 
Kippis, in his edition of the Biographia Britannica , adds, 
from private information, that in the latter part of his life he 
used to be fond of rummaging in the shops of the low bro- 
kers; by which means he often picked up old coins and 
other valuable curiosities at little expense. H e is said to have 
Written some Latin poems ; and be also published Proposals 
for making Education less Chargeable , and some other 
treatises, the list of which may be seen In Watt’s BibUotfma; 
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but his Dictionary is the only work for which he is now re- 
membered. A second edition of it, edited by Mr. Samuel 
Patrick, appeared in two volumes, quarto, 1746, and it has 
since been frequently republished. One edition, which came 
out in 1752, is in two folio volumes, and used to be in some 
request as a handsome specimen of typography; lt was su- 
perintended by the Rev. William Young, the supposed ori- 
ginal of Fielding's Parson Adams. Another, in two volumes, 
quarto, was published in 177th by Dr. Thomas Morell, the 
author of the Lexicon of Greek Prosody. Both Young and 
Morell also edited Abridgments of Ainsworth's Dictionary, 
which, until lately, wore much used in schools. There is 
also an abridgment of the work, published in two volumes, 
octavo, in 1759, by Mr. Thomas. The latest, and best edition 
of the larger work is that which appeared in 1816, in one 
volume, quarto, under the cave of Dr. Carey. This Dic- 
tionary, regarded as a mere word-book, is a laborious and 
useful work ; but it has no claim to be considered as a phi- 
losophical exposition of the etymology of the Latin language, 
or as anything like a complete exhibition of the usage of 
words by Latin authors. Notwithstanding the corrections 
which it has received from the labours of its successive edi 
tors, it still remains disfigured by many errors and deficiencies, 
which could scarcely hkve been avoided when it was first 
compiled, hut which leave the book a great w ay behind the 
present improved state of philological learning. 

AIR. This word is derived from the Greek and Latin 
a£r. Though generally applied only to the material of the 
atmosphere, this term was, about the middle of the last 
century, extended to all the gases, as the} were successively 
discovered, wdth a distinctive name for each. Though we 
confine ourselves here to the properties of atmospheric air 
only, we give the references to the modern names of the 
principal airs, as they were then called, which will be found 
mentioned in the chemical works of the last century. 

Dophlogisticated Air, 


Empyreal Air, 

Vital Air, 
Phlogisticated Air, 

Nitrous Air, 

Dephlo f gisticated Ni- 
trous Air, 
Intiammdfble Air, 
Fixed Air, 

Alkaline Air, 


*} 


see Oxygen. 

see Nitrogen. 

i Nitric Oxide. 
see 1 Deutoxide of Nitrogen. 

J Nitrous Oxide. 
sce l Protoxide of Nitrogen, 
see Hydrogen, 
see Carbonic Acid, 
see Ammonia. 


The air which envelops the globe is a mixture of two of 
these simple substances, to which chemists have given the 
name of elementary ; viz., oxygen and nitrogen, with a very 
small proportion of carbonic acid, and water in the state of 
vapour. The two last are considered as accidental ingre- 
dients, and not constituent parts ; as well on account of 
the smallness of their quantity, as because they occur 
in different proportions at different times. Speaking ac- 
cording to, the language of the atomic theory, air is 
composed of one equivalent of oxygen and two of ni- 
trogen, or its atom is one atom of oxygen united w'ith 
two of nitrogen. The atomic weights of oxygen and ni- 
trogen being as 8 to 14, the proportion between the 
weights of the two contained in any quantity of air will he 
that of 8 to 28 or 2 to 7, that is, nine grains of air contain 
two grains of oxygen, and seven of nitrogen. The best 
experiments are found to agree very nearly with this, when 
the air is perfectly pure. In measuring these proportions 
by volume, as it is called, that is, ascertaining the relative 
spaces which would be occupied by the gases which form 
air when at the same pressure and temperature, it is found 
that one cubic inch of oxygen, mixed with four of ni- 
trogen, in a vessel containing five cubic inches, will fill it 
with air of the same pressure and temperature as the oxygen 
and nitrogen. 

The quantity of carbonic acid gas found m air, varies 
from three to eight, parts out of a thousand in weight; and 
the quantity of water in a state of vapour is very variable, 
but is not generally more than 14 per cent, of the whole 
weight. The proportions of oxygen and nitrogen are found 
not to vary sensibly either throughout the whole globe, or 
the heights of the surrounding atmosphere. This w as tried 
by M. Gay Lussac on air which he brought down with him 
from a height of 22,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
[See Balloon.] 

A thousand cubic inches of dry air, the barometer stand- 
ing at thirty inches, and Fahrenheit's thermometer at 60°, 




weigh about 305 grains. This result is at present consi- 
dered as, perhaps, too small by a number of grains not 
exceeding six ; that is, the weight of the above volume of 
air may possibly be as much as 311 grains, Biot and Tli6- 
nard agree in stating the latter, and the fanner has been 
long used by British chemists, on the authority of Sir G. 
Shuckbi^gh. The same bulk of water, at the same pres- 
sure and temperature, weighs 252,525 grains; that is, water 
must be reckoned as about 828 or 812 times as heavy as air, 
according as we prefer the first or seOOnd determination 
above-cited. 

We have stated that the air is a mixture of oxygen and 
nitrogen, and not a chemical combination. In what the 
difference consists, it is impossible at present to say; but 
the distinction may be illustrated by the following experi- 
ment, which we introduce the more readily, as we shall after- 
wards have occasion to refer to it. If eight grains of oxygen 
gas, and one grain of hydrogen, be confined in a glass tube 
from which the air has been previously excluded, thfev maybe 
mixed in that state, and the mixture thus formed will not pre- 
vent either gas from separating from the other, and combining 
with any third body. That is, the oxygen, for example, will 
combine as readily with any substance w hich has a great affi- 
nity for it, as if the hydrogen w ere not present. But if a 
succession of electric sparks he passed through the tube, a 
new substance is formed out of the oxygen and hydrogen, 
by some species of mutual connexion very different from the 
former one, and which has the name of chemical combina- 
tion. Nine grains of common water are formed from the 
eight of oxygen and one of hydrogen. The oxygen w ill not 
now f easily lie separated from the hydrogen by the applica- 
tion of a third substance, and there are few for which the 
oxygen has a greater affinity than for the hydrogen. The 
general characters which distinguish chemical combination 
from simple mixture, are, that in the former there is usually 
an alteration in the specific gravity, refractive power, 
law of dilatation from heat., &c. ; that is, the specific gra- 
vity for example, of the compound, does not follow the rule 
for determining the specific gravity of the mixture (which 
sec) from those of the ingredients. It is therefore argued 
that when, as happens with regard to the air, no change 
takes place in any of the above mentioned phenomena, other 
than might, lie directly inferred from our know ledge of the com- 
ponent elements, the compound should receive the name of 
a mixture, and not of a chemical combination. 

We have seen in the experiments already cited, that two 
elements which, when properly combined, produce a sub- 
stance very different from either, may be placed in juxta- 
position (such as is produced by mere mixture) without 
any such consequence following. If nitrogen and oxygen 
formed no other compound except atmospheric air, we 
might, perhaps, call the bitter a chemical compound; but 
we should then be obliged to say, that the affinity of nitro- 
gen for oxygen was singularly small. But the contrary of* 
this is the fact. One equivalent of nitrogen may unite w ith 
one, two, three, four, or five equivalents of oxygen, funning 
the nitrous and nitric oxides , the hyponitrous acid , and the 
nitrous and nitric acids ; all of which have every character 
of chemical combinations. It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that it is difficult to account for the constant proportion 
of the oxygen and nitrogen in every part of the atmo- 
sphere^ and in every part, of the globe, The explanations 
which have been proposed seem inconclusive. 

The composition of air may be ascertained either synthe- 
tically or analytically. Synthetically, by mixing the propor- 
tions already noticed of oxygen and nitrogen ; in which case 
it is found, that the mixture differs in no respect from com- 
mon air. Analytically, by an experiment similar to the one 
already cited ; in which, however, it is presumed, that we 
know the composition of water. If hydrogen be added to or 
mixed wdth a portion of common air, and the electric spark he 
passed repeatedly through the mixture, it will lie found that 
the hydrogen has combined with eight times its weight of 
oxygen, (if there be so much,) and has produced nine times 
its weight of water. In this way, by trial, the quantity of 
hydrogen may be found which will combine with all the 
oxygen in the mixture, and the remainder is then found to 
he simply nitrogen. 

Such are the principal chemical properties of air. For 
its effects upon animal life, see Respiration. 

We have already observed that the air, in common w’ith 
all other bodies, has weight. This is proved by weighing a 4 
bottle which contains air in a very delicate balance, and 
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then by repeating the process after the air has been ex- 
hausted from the bottle by the air-pump. From this we 
are immediately led to conclude that, like all other heavy 
fluids, it exercises pressure upon all substances which are 
in contact with it. But this was not the order of discovery. 
The pressure was ascertained long before there was ajay 
other reason except analogy for inferring the weight, and the 
latter discovery was a consequence of the former. \X is true, 
that Aristotle (Stanley's History of Philosophy, Aristotle, 
part 2, chap, vii.) expressly mentions that air has weight, 
and even cites the experiment of a bladder, which he asserts 
weighs more when filled with air than when empty : but his 
followers of the middle ages entirely abandoned the doctrine. 
We shall speak more at length of the discovery, under the 
heads Barometer and Atmosphere. It is here sufficient 
to observe, that the density of the air depends upon, and is a 
coiftequonce of, the pressure of the superincumbent atmo- 
sphere. For the air is an elastic fluid, that is, its bulk in- 
creases, and its density diminishes, whenever the exterior' 
pressure is wholly or partially removed. Let a loose blad- 
der, tied at the month, and not so full of air as to be dis- 
tended, be placed under the receiver of an air-pump, so that 
the air which presses the outside of the bladder can bo ex- 
hausted^ The interior air will expand so soon as the 
exhaustion begins, will presently distend tho bladder to its 
fullest dimensions, and in some cases will even burst it. 
On the re-admission of the air into the spatSe surrounding 
the bladder, the latter will gradually resume its former di- 
mensions, and its withered or flaccid appearance. 

As we ascend the atmosphere, the superincumbent co- 
lumn of air becomes of less weight, and the density becomes 
less ; that is. a cubic foot at the height of 1000 feet above 
the ground is not so heavy, or does not contain so much air, 
as a cubic foot at the surface of the earth : which is thus 
explained. The air having in itself a force which tends 
to separate tin; particles from one another, or to ex- 
pand the whole bulk, but which force grows less and less 
as the particles are more and more separated, that, is, as 
the bulk increases, the state of rest will always be that 
Jin which the elastic force upon a square inch of the sur- 
face of air, arising from its own constitution, just balances 
the external pressure upon that square inch. To illustrate 
this, suppose a vertical tube. A BCD, 
open at both ends, at first, and filled with 
air, which communicates with the exterior 
atmosphere. Place a slight, membrane, 

K F, across it* which can he moved up 
and down the tube, so that, except for 
friction, it would be displaced if the pres- 
sures of the air above and below it were 
in the least degree unequal. At present 
there are two equul and contrary pres- 
sures on the two sides of K F, arising 
from the weight of the column of air 
above E F. For if the pressure from un- 
derneath were less than that from above, 

E F would move downwards, and vice 
versa . Now cover the end 11 1) of the tube, so that the air 
in EFDB shall have no communication with the exterior 
air. The membrane, E F, still remains at rest; that is, the 
air E F D B, without being pressed by the exterior atmos- 
phere through the section B 1), exerts the same force upon 
E F from below as the exterior atmosphere does from above. 
This is what we mean by the elastic force of the atmosphere, 
as distinguished from the weight of the superincumbent 
column of air. The two being always equal, may easily be 
confounded ; we only wish to impress upon the reader, that 
this repulsive force of the particles of air, of which we know 
nothing but its effects, is a counterbalancing force from 
within* so to speak, to the pressure from without, and is 
greater or less according to the less or greater nearness of 
the particles, as we shall proceed to exemplify. 

To get a more distinct idea of the superincumbent pressure 
on E F, suppose the air to be entirely removed from above 
E F, so that the membrane must be held down in order to 
prevent the uncounterbalanced force beneath from driving 
it up, and exhibiting the phenomena of the air-gun. Let a 
liquid, mercury for example, be poured into the tube, until 
there is no longer anv occasion to hold down E V, or until 
the weight of the mercury will just counterbalance the pres- 
sure of the air from below. In the average state of the atmo- 
sphere, this will require about thirty inches of the tube above 
E F to be filled with mercury. Now let half the mercury 



be removed, that is, let it only stand fifteen inches above E F. 
This is not? sufficient to counterbalance the pwsure from be- 
neath, and the membrane will rise to twice its height above 
B I), that is, the air will now occupy twice the space which it 
did before. But this will not happen immediately, for it 
will settle at first at something less than the height we have 
mentioned, and attain that height by degrees. The reason 
would bo manifest if a thermometer were placed in the space 
E F B D ; for it would he found that the thermometer would 
fall when the expansion began, and would gradually regain 
its original height as the membrane acquired its full dis- 
tance from B D. Similarly, if the quuntity of mercury were 
doubled and made to stand at sixty inches above E F, the 
pressure on E F would be greater than that from beneath ; 
the membrane would descend, the thermometer rising at 
the same time ; and by the time the thermometer again in- 
dicated the same temperature as at first! the membrane 
EF would stand at half its original distance from B D, If 
any other quantities of mercury were added or taken away, 
similar results would be found, so soon as the alteration of’ 
temperature was balanced by the surrounding atmosphere* 
which, in the first case, imparts heat to the apparatus, and, 
in the second, receives heat from it. Thus, if only one-third 
of the mercury were left, the air would overbalance it until it 
had expanded into three times its dimensions. If the mer- 
cury were increased five fold, the air would never furnish a 
counterpoise until it was reduced to one-fifth of its former 
dimensions. This remarkable law, which holds for all gases 
as well as air, may be expressed as follows : at the same 
temperature, the elastic forces of two port ions of air (or, which 
is the same thing, the weights of mercury they will balance; 
are in direct proportion to the densities, or in inverse propor- 
tion to the spaces occupied by these portions. In the appa- 
ratus above described, we do not pretend to show a good 
practical method of actually performing the experiment. For 
this purpose -we must refer to Air-pump. 

The very great pressure of the atmosphere is illustrated 
by the following experiment;. Two hollow hemispheres are 
loosely placed one upon the other as in the figure : the lower 
communicates by a tube, in which is a 
stop cock, (open for the present,) with 
the exhausting apparatus of an air-pump. 
At present there is no impediment to lift- 
ing the upper from the lower except its 
weight; the pressure of the air from 
within counterbalancing that from with- 
out. But if the air be withdrawn from 
the interior, and the stop cock closed so 
that the apparatus can be unscrewed 
from the air-pump without allowing the 
air to enter, it will require an enormous 
force to separate the two hemispheres. 
If the diameter of the circle be fourteen 
p., inches, the least force that M ill separate 
them will be equivalent to about half a ton. Such being the 
external pressure, it may appear extraordinary thftt the hu- 
man body is capable of supporting it w ithout being crushed to 
atoms. The pressure on the body is computed at several tons. 
But the cause of wonder is purely imaginary. In the words 
of Dr. Robison, ‘the human body is a bundle of solids, filled 
or mixed with fluids, and there are few or no purls of it 
[ which are empty. All communicate either bv vessels or 
pores; and the whole surface is a sieve, through which the 
insensible perspiration is performed. The whole extended 
surface of the lungs is open to the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere; everything is therefore in equilibrio ; and if free or 
speedy access he given to every part, the body will not be 
damaged by the pressure, however great, any more than a 
wet sponge would be deranged by pressing it any depth in 
water.* ( Mechanical Philosophy, vol. iii. p. 541 .) 

The temperature of niv, as already notired, influences its 
elastic force. We have every reason to conclude, that the 
principal properties of this and all other gases are a conse- 
quence of the presence of heat, though we do not know 
what the latter is. It is "probable that air --would become, 
first liquid, and then solid, if it could be made -sufficiently 
cold. Like all other substances, air gives out heat when ft 
is compressed, that is, raises the temperature of surrounding 
bodies, and vice vers ft. This is strikingly illustrated by the 
fact that tinder can be set on fire when the air in which it is 
contained is suddenly and violently compressed, 

From careful experiments it appears, that air and all 
other gases, as well as vapours, and also all mixtures o* 
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gases and vapours, obtain an increase of elastic force for 
every increase of temperature, and expand, therefore, if ex- ; 
be possible, in the vessel which contains them. The 

S of this expansion, when the temperature passes j 
> freezing to the boiling point of water, (that is, from 
32° to 212° of Fahrenheit's, from 0° to 80° of Reaumur's, 
and from 0° to 100° of the Centigrade, thermometers,,) is 375 
parts out of a thousand of the bulk which it had at the freez- 
ing point. That is, in the apparatus of the preceding part 
of this article, form a graduated scale along B A, and sup- 
pose that B 12 contains a thousand parts, and that, the upper 
air being removed, as much mercury is poured in above 
E F as will cause the membrane E F to stand at E, when 
the temperature of the air is at the freezing point of w ater. 
Then, if the air be gradually heated from the freezing to 
the boiling point of water, either more mercury must be 
poured in, or the membrane with the superincumbent mer- 
cury will rise through 375 divisions more of the scale, and 
E will stand at 1375. And this dilatation is uniform : that 
is, whatever expansion arises from an increase of 12° of 
temperature, half as naiueli arises from an increase of 6°, 
twice as much from one of 24°, and so on. This re- 
markable law, which holds, with perhaps a slight variation, 
at very high and very low temperatures, was discovered nearly 
at the same time by Dalton in England, and Gay-Lussac 
in France. Now, in Fahrenheit’s thermometer there arc 
212 a — 32°, or 180° between the boiling and freezing points 
of water ; 80° in Reaumur’s, and 100 in the Centigrade. 
Consequently the Whole increase of bulk, or tVtfV ^ vc 
TaVA*. T »Vnku. for the variations of bulk corre- 

sponding to a rise of one degree of temperature on each of 
the three thermometers; that is, and B § 5 , respec- 

tively. But in applying these rules, it must he recollected, 
that, taking Fahrenheit’s thermometer, for example, the 
expansion is of the bulk which it had at the freezing 
paint . Suppose, for instance, we have a hulk ot air which 
occupies 1000 cubic inches at the temperature of 62* 
Fahrenheit, and wc wish to know how much it would oc- 
cupy under the same pressure at 82 1 of the same. The 
first temperature is 30° above the freezing point:, so that 
the 1000 cubic inches are composed of— firstly, the bulk 
at the freezing point, secondly, ? a H 'k or T V of that hulk due 
to the additional 30' of temperature. Therefore, the 1000 
cubic inches arc or Cm of the hulk at the freezing point, 
which latter must, therefore, be ^ of 1000 cubic inches, 
or 1 VV°°. It is of this which is added for every degree 
between G2 and 82° or that is for the whole 20 . 
Now 2*4 of 1 W 10 is 3fbtj cubic inches, whence 1030 if cubic 
inches is the bulk at 82°. 

This law appears not to be quite exact at very high or 
very low temperatures. \Ve subjoin the results of the experi- 
ments of MM. Dulnng and Petit upon the relative expan- 
sions of air and mercury. [Pouillet, Element do Physique , 
first edition, vol, i. part i. p. 259.] 
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From the first two columns of which %e see that the dilata- 
tions of air and mercury are not exactly in the same propor- 
tion at high temperatures. The third column is demed 
from the first two, thus : if, in passing through 100° on the 
air thermometer, the bulk 10,000 increased to 13#50, what 
accession of bulk will arise from supposing a further acces- 
sion of 4870 degrees? We see that when the mercury is 
dilated so as to increase half as much as it increased from the 
freezing to the boiling point of water, (from 100° to 150°,) the 
air does not gain quite so much (from 100 ,J to 148°* 70). 
That is, either the mercury expands more, or the air less, 
above the boiling point of water, than below. C ertain 
theoretical considerations, into which we cannot here enter, 
make it highly probable that it is the mercury which takes 
a greater rate of expansion, and that the law above stated is 
rigorously true for air and gases at all temperatures. 

On the properties ol* air with regard to other bodies, we 
may notice that probably there is a slight adhesion of air to 
many, if not to all, surfaces, A small needle may he made 
to swim on water, and in this state the water evidently re- 
tires from around it, leaving it, as it were, suspended over u 
hollow in the fluid. This is attributed to the adhesion of a 
coat of air, which, with the iron, makes the whole speci- 
fically lighter than the water. Recent experiments on the 
pendulum, the most delicate of all philosophical instruments, 
have led some to suspect, that in addition to the resistance 
of the air, a slight coating of this substance t ravels with the 
pendulum, and thereby causes an irregular addition to its 
weight. [See Pendulum.] 

In this article we have considered only the chemical and 
mechanical properties of air. The constitution of the whole 
mass will come under the article Atmosphere. To com- 
plete the subject, refer to Oxvoen, Respiration, Com- 
bustion, Ventilation, Acoustics, Aerodynamics, and 
also to Turner's Chemistry , fourth edition, p. 231; Biot, 
Precis de Physique, 207 ; and the various articles on the 
j subject in the Encyclopaedia Metrnpnlilana. 
j AIR-GUN. An instrument for projecting bullets, in 
| which the moving power is the rush of condensed air allowed 
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to escape, instead of the formation of gases arising from tne 
ignition of gunpowder. The air-gun and the common gun 
are therefore the same in principle, and it is only necessary 
to describe the peculiarities of its mechanism. 

We have given above the section of one of the earlier species 
of air guns. 

In the stock of the gun is a condensing syringe, the pis- 
tm of which is M S, by means of which air is condensed 
into the cavity C S, which has a valve opening inwards, just 
behind the bullet K. The barrel, K A, is open, and tho 
bullet (which should just fit ttife barrel) is inserted in the 
usual .waiiigiSPhe trigger, O, opens the valve behind the 
bullet, ahP^tinits the rush of the condensed air, which 
propels the bullet forward.# The moment the finger is with- 
drawn from the trigger, the air closes the valve, and remains, 
somewhat less condensed than before, for the next discharge. 

The same principle has been variously applied. In tne 
magariug air-gun, there is a reservoir of bullets, in a channel 
tiatki 9 barrel, one of which ' i» turned in by a cylindrical 


I cock pierced by a tube, which m one position is a continun- 
! tion of the reservoir of bullets, and in another, of the barrel. 

' Thus by turning the gun upside down and turning the 
cock, a ’bullet falls into it from the reservoir, which, oh re- 
turning the cock, is of course in the barrel. In some air- 
guns, the cavity containing the condensed air is a hollow 
copper ball, which can be screwed on to the gun after con- 
densation. The air-cane is so called because it is usually 
in the form of a walking-stick. The handle contains the 
condensed air, and can be unscrewed and filled by a separate 
condensing syringe. There is some mention of an instru- 
ment similar in principle to the air-gun among the ancients ; 
and it is said that Ctesibius, a celebrated mechanical philo- 
sopher, who lived, b.c. 120, at Alexandria, constructed an 
instrument, in which the air, by its elastic force, discharged 
an arrow from a tube. (Montucia, Histoire des Mathema - 
tiques vol. i p. 267.) The invention, such, as we have de- 
scribed it, is ascribed to Marin, a native of Lisieux, in France, 
who is said to have presented an air-gun to Henry XV* 
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« No power, buf cwxly a convenient adaptation of power, it* 
gained in an air-gun, since the condensation of the air re- 
quires force. If the arm which condenses the air into the 
cavity could, without exertion, follow the bullet, and employ 
its foase only in pushing the latter onwards, it \yould com- 
municate the velocity which the bullet would receive from 
the gun, before as much force had been expended as would 
be required for the condensation for the whole force em- 
ployed in overcoming the friction of the piston would be 
saved. This consideration will be more fully discussed in 
the article Machine. 

The elastic force of the gas produced from gunpowder is 
stated by Dr. Hutton to be about 1000 times that of com- 
mon air, at the moment when it is produced. And the 
velocities which’ are produced by different forces are not as 
the forces themselves, but as the square roots of the Forces. 
Attending to this consideration only, a compression of forty 
atmospheres, as it is called, — that is, a condensation of forty 
equal bulifif of air into one, — would give a velocity bearing to 
that of gunpowder the proportion of the square root of 40 
to that of 1000, or one-fifth. But there is another circum- 
stance to lie attended to. The gas generated from gunpow- 
der quickly expands itself into many times its first dimensions, 
thereby diminishing its elastic force in the same proportion; 
whereas, if the cavity be large, the expansion of the air in 
the cavity, when it has also filled the barrel, will not mate- 
rially alter its elastic force. Attending to this, we find, by 
a rough calculation, that, from the preceding supposition, we 
might expect to have more than half the velocity of gun- 
powder. The air-gun has never been used in war, on 
account of its expense, and the force which must be exerted 
to condense the air. The latter objection has disappeared 
since the use of steam: a few very small and portable en- 
gines kept constantly at work would provide ammunition 
for a large army. For great guns, the use of condensed air 
has never, to our knowledge, been attempted : in fact, the 
air-gun itself has always been considered as a toy, unless in 
a very few cases, where it has been the instrument of private 
and cowardly revenge. 

AIR- PUMP. A philosophical instrument for removing 
the air out of a vessel. We shall also include under this 
head the apparatus for forcing more air into a vessel, better 
known by the name of the Condensing Syringe, as the two 
differ very slightly in their main principle and simplest con- 
struction. 




Above we have the sections of the simplest forms of an ex- 
hausting and of a condensing syringe. Both consist of a 
tube closed at one end, excepting an orifice to which a valve 
or lid is attached. A piston, with a rod and handle, enters 
at the other end, and can be moved up and down the tube. 
The piston is not entirely closed, but has a valve opening 
the same way as the other valve. Both are attached to 
vessels, the air of which is to be rarefied or condensed. In 
jig. ], or the exhausting syringe, both valves open upwards.; 
or let air only out of the vessel and the piston : in fig. 2, or 
the condensing syringe, both open downwards, or let air only 
into the vessel and the piston. 

Let the whole content of each vessel be, for example, six 
times that of the tube of the syringe, and let both pistons be 
pushed down. We first take the exhausting syringe. The 
instant the piston begins to rise, there is no , air between 
a and n, the valve a is kept shut by the pressure of the ex- 


terior air, while the air in the vessel, pressing jli s ttom un- 
derneath at the rate of about fifteen pounds to the square 
inch, raises it, and the air in the vessel is thus distributed 
between the vessel and the tube. If we call the tube one 
measure, the vessel is #fck measures; so that the air which 
occupied six measures now occupies seven, or is only six- 
sevenths gf its former density. When the piston ^returned 
again, the air in the tube is compressed, but cannot return 
into the vessel, because a does not open inwards. By the 
time the piston has rettirped through one-seventh of its 
descent, the equilibrium between the air in the tube i*nd the 
external air will be re-established ; and by the time the piston 
has descended so much farther that the additional elastic 
force acquired from compression will suffice to lift the valve 
a, the latter will open, and the air will rush out. This con- 
tinues until the piston has quite returned to b, That is to 
say, after every stroke of the piston, the air in the vessel has 
only six-sevenths of the density which it, had before tile 
stroke, since the air contained in six measures is expanded 
into seven by the rise of the piston. ‘Therefore at the end of 
the second stroke, the density is p of * or -jj> that is, 3G 
measures of common air would weigh as much as 49 of the 
air we have now got inside the vessel. At the end of the 
third stroke tthe density is % of or Without going 
farther, suffice it to say, that at the end of the twentieth 
stroke, the density of the rarefied air is about ^ ; and at 
the end of 100 strokes, it would take about five million of 
measures of the rarefied air to weigh as much as one of com- 
mon air. But long before this time a limit would be put to 
the exhaustion, in the present state of the apparatus. The 
air in the vessel cannot escape into the tube unless it has 
force sufficient to lift up the valve a ; which after a certain 
number of strokes will not be the case, for the elastic force 
of the air diminishes in the same proportion as its density, 
being at first fifteen pounds to the square inch; so that by 
the time the density is reduced to the valve, if it present 
a surface of one square inch, will not rise, if it bo so heavy 
as half an ounce. Let us, then, suppose b to be fastened to 
the piston by a loose string, so long that it, becomes tightened 
just before the piston reaches its greatest height. The string 
will then open the valve, and the rarefaction will take place 
as usual. 

The condensing instrument will now be easily understood. 
Let the piston be raised, the valves w ill then be open ; but 
the moment the piston begins to descend, the rush of air out- 
wards will shut c, and the whole of the air in the tube will 
be forced into the vessel, which admits it, since d opens in- 
wards. If this be done quickly, so that hardly any air 
escapes, seven measures of air, after the stroke, will occupy 
the space filled by six measures before it, so that the density 
of the air in the vessel will be or six measures of con- 
densed air will weigh ns much as seven of common air. 
When the piston returns, air rushes in through c, and 
presses the valve n, which nevertheless, unless made too 
heavy, does not open, because it is pressed with a greater 
force from within. In every succeeding stroke an additional 
measure of c-ommon air is added to the stock already con- 
tained in the vessel. At the end of the second stroke the 
density is £ ; at the end of the third j, and so on. Every 
succeeding stroke will be more difficult; for the air con- 
tained between c and r> in the descent of the piston, will not 
force d open, until it is more compressed than the air within 
the veslci. Also the condensation increases only in arith- 
metical progression, while the corresponding rarefaction in the 
exhausting syringe takes place in geometrical progression. 
It would take 30,000,000 of strokes, all but one, to produce ft 
condensation, the corresponding rarefaction to. which is 
gained in a hundred. It is needless to say that no materials 
we could put together would bear such a pressure, and no 
force we could exert would create it. 

The exhausting syringe we have described, is, in principle, 
the common air-pump. We shall now proceed to describe , 
Cuthbertson's air-pump, containing the most recent material 
improvements. 

The circular plate at the top is metal ground fo .a perfect 
plane surface, on which is placed an inverted glass^ffr, from 
which the air is to bo exhaustedafopalled the receiver, the 
bottom of which is also caref ulr^ ground : bo that if the 
plate be slightly smeared with grease and the receiver placed 
upon it, the junction of tli# two is air-tight. The liple in 
the middle of the plate is the end of a tube, which extend* 
vertically downwards until, curving at the bottom, it passes 
through the front beam below the barrels, with the interior 
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of each of which it communicates. These barrels are ex- 
Imitating syringes, the construction of which will presently 
be more particularly described : they are worked by rack- 
work, communicating with a cog-wheel and handles, space 
for the racks to play being cut in the upper wood-work of 
the apparatus. On the left are the gauges for ascertaining 
the' degree of exhaustion obtained, and at a is a place for a 
PKAR-QAUois. See also syphon-gaugb, as we shall here 
only describe the most common, the barometer-gauge. The 
box attached to the under beam on the left contains mercury, 
out of which rises a tube and a graduated scale, as in the ba- 
rometer. *This tube passes through the higher wood-work, 
and also ends in the orifice which is in the middle of the 
plate, so thafcsthe communication being free, the air in the 
receiver, and, that in the tube above the mercury, are in the 
same state. Hence as the air is rarefied, the external air 
will force some mercury up the tube, and the height to which 
it has risen will shew the degree of rarefaction. For ex- 
ample, suppose that tltfe common barometer being 30 inches 
high, the barometer-gauge of the air-pump stands at 20 
inches. If the vacuum were complete, the barometer-gauge 
would be a common barometer, and would stand at 3o inches : 
but. as it Stands only at 20 inches, the pressure of the air in 
the receiver is equivalent to 10 inches of mercury, or one- 
third of that -of the exterior air. Therefore the density of 
the air in the receiver is one-third of that of the exterior air, 
or two-thirds ttf the air have been removed. 

The following cut shews# section of the piston rod, as well as 
of the barrel, Thd tube m comes from the receiver, and air can 
be admitted by it into the barrel when the rod gg is raised. 
The rod gg passes into the piston-rod (which is hollow) and 
works stiliTy in it;, being however unconnected with it except 
by friction. This rod consists of two parts, above and below 
l, the latter of which is not thick enough to fill the orifice; in 
which it plays. 4 But when the piston descends* the cortical 
juncture of thtf thicker and thinner parts is brought upon 
this orifice, and shuts it close. After tins, and during the 
resto&jftfe descent, the hollow piston-rod slides downwards 
upon tnU rod gg . As spun as the piston begins to ascend, 
the rodjgfgis raised wit hit, owing to the friction, so far as the 
nut a will let it rise, alter which the piston-rod slides up gg. 
We have here the lower valye uf ih<* exhausting syringe, 
shut during the descent oi the piston, open during the 
ascent, and not opened by the force of the air from under- 
neath, so that the functions of the string which we supposed 



in our first exemplification are performed. A little higher 
up the barrel we find the piston, as better shown in the ad 
joining figure. The external part is a partial piston not 
connected with the piston-rod, but 
fitting closely to the barrel. The 
piston-rod, w heft rising, fits this ex- 
actly, renders it air-tight, and causes 
it also to rise. Et.pt when the piston- 
rod is descending, it w'ill not cause 
the descent of the exterior, and, as we 
"have called it, partial, piston, until the 
projecting shoulders aa (in the figure) 
come upon it; and/.as these shoulders 
do not go all the way round, the pis- 
ton in descending is not air-tight. 
This apparatus supplies the place of 
the upper vajve, being air-tight in 
the ascent, but not so in the descent. 
Looking above the piston, we find 
that its rod w orks in metal shoulders, 
the interval betv een which is occu- 
pied by stiff leathers. The space 
above the leathers Opposite to g is 
filled With oil, which is communicated 
slowly to the leathers; and also to the 
barret beneath. From tlite latter, 
however, it is immediately exjftlled 
by the rise of the piston, which forces 
it, as well? as the air in the baftel, 
through ihe^hannel The oil and 
the air tlienTorce up the rod in the 
cavity r, which rod, working in collars, 
answers the purpose of a valve. The 




cutyis there lodf^ ^tiHt ii ViolleGted, in Sufficient cjuan^ 
tS’ikm again iWrWsenro^- aXjtl The air escanesjmto 
tbe exterior atmo^fShere. * 4 * ' 'l''^*** ’* 

* • Having shown $hat ^e ^ave here am unife^vaWe^huf 
during the descent and oncm during the asoeflk; with an 
upper valve open dating the descent and shfiCTuring the 
ascent, we need fii$t repeat tWmanner in which the rarefac- 
tion is produced. We have only further to notice, that a 
branoh from the main tube ^hich enters the receiver is 
carried through the? under wood-work in front, and emerges 
at b. It" is here stopped by ajwrew ; hut when the operator 
desires to restore the air under the receiver, he opens this 
screw, upon which th$;(pmmuMoatian between the exterior 
atmosphere Upd the "receiver is restored, and the air rushes 
in. In the^rspective figure, a cross bar, in wlu&jh the 
upper parts bf the barrels are enclosed to strengthen them 
in their positidn,, is omitted for clearness. 

The foll<^»g experiments are among the most common 
of those shoWn with the 'air-punre — 1. If tho receiver be 
open at both^ends, and the upperorifice be stopped by the 
hand, -non $X^ustion, the pressure of the exterior air will 
prevent ^th©' removal of the hand. If a piece of bladder be 
tied tight over the orifice, as the exhaustion proceeds, the 
bladder will be pressed inwards, and will finally burst with 
a loud noise. The pressure of the air is also proved by the 
experiment of the hemispheres, described in tho article 
Air. 

2. The weight of the air is proved by exhausting a copper 
ball furnished with a stop-cock, which is shut before the 
hall is removed from the air-pump. It will then be found to 
weigh leas than before the exhaustion was made. 

3. The presence©! air in various substances may be de- 
tected. A glass of liquid placed under the receiver will give 
out bubbles o||pir as soon as the exhaustion begins. A 
shrivelled apple will be restored to apparent freshness by the 
expansion of the air which it contains; but will resume its 
original appearance when the air is allowed to return. . 

4. The elasticity of air may be shown by placing a bladder 
under the receiver, not distended, and the mouth of which 
is tied up. On exhausting the recehwt, the air contained in 
the bladder will expand it more and more, as more of the 
pressure from the exterior is removed ; and the bladder will 
finally burst from the interior pressure. If a hole be made 
in the smaller end of an egg, which is placed under the re- 
ceiver, the small bubble of air, which is always found in the 
larger end, will, by its expansion, force out the contents of 
the egg. 

The first, vacuum was made by Torricelli (see Torri 
cklli, Barometer), but |hc first air-pump was constructed 
by Otto von Guericke, who exhibited it publicly at the Im- 
perial Diet of Ratisbon in 1654. It was an exhausting 
syringe, attached underneath a spherical glass receiver, and 
worked somewhat like a common pump. The syringe was 
entirely immersed in water to render it air-tight. Shortly 
afterwards, Boyle constructed an air-pump in which the 
syringe was so far improved that the water could be dis- 
pensed with. He also first applied rack work to the syringe. 
The second syringe an^the barometer-gauge were afterwards 
added by Hawlqrbfye, and several minor improvements Were 
made by Graveaande and JSmeatan. All the alterations 
which have been mode pinqe the time of* the invention, how- 
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over important; relate to the mechanism : 
principle oh which the pump acts. 

We give, in the preceding column, a drawing if ft more 
r hie and less expga^euspecies of air-pump, which, alter 
at we have said, ^ wui^imea no description* }-• 

The small plate behind the ^eceivfcr is for anchor small 
receiver in which a gauge is plac^^ Tlflis gauge ^ nothing 
more than a common baromSt^ ^ 
nutiori of pressure from the air |n th^ receiver , in the same 
way as the common barometer wtea tli pressure of exte- 

rior air is lessened by a change of Weather. 

For further details see Hutton’s Mathemati^llHctionary, 
Encydopcndia Metropolitan a, article * Pneumatics.’ Lara- 
ner's Cyclop&dia * article * Pneumatics.’ Biot, Traite de 
Physique, i. 127. V • 

AIR, in music, signifies Melody ; the terms are synom- 
mous; it being understood that by: bo$h words is meant 
succession of single sounds in measured time. 

The etymology of tins word is very uncertain. The Della 
Crusca Dictionary quotes Redi, who died in 1698, as the 
first who used the term in a npudcai sense; but had the 
compilers of that ponderous wort been more diligent in their 
research, they- would have discovered that an eminent writer 
of their own country, ZarlinO, in his Jstitutioni Harmoniche 
( Venetia, 1589), had employed it more than a century and 
a half earlier. It is found in Morley’s Introduction and in 
Bacon’s Essays* both of which were published in 1597; 
and, about the same time, Shokspoare introduced it in his 
Tempest. 

The term air, as employed in music, is most likely not 
derived from any word that bears the same meaning, but bad 
its origin, we mive ventured to surmise, in a pure meta* 
ph or, which owed its birth to the perception of a certain 
resemblance between elemental air and melody (or musical 
air) in the qualities of lightness and buoyancy, elemental air 
occupying the upper part of our sphere, as melody occupies 
the upper part in music. And here it is necessary to our 
hypothesis to state, that the term air certainly ^was not ap- 
plied to musical purposes till long after harmony, or mu|ie 
in parts, was commonly practised, and treated as a most im- 
portant branch of the art. 

Rousseau says that the name of air is given JO all melo 
dies, to distinguish them from recitative. h^Suard, in the 
Encyclopedic Methodique , mildly censured this opinion, 
and, with some hesitation, offers the following definition*: — “ 
a piece of music, composed of a certain number of molodtfras 
phrases, united in a regular symmetrical form, and termi- 
nating in the key in which it began. Sulzer has followed 
M. Suard ; so has Pietro Lichtenthal ; but, without objecting 
to his definition, we consider the common and simple one 
the best, — namely, that succession of single sounds, regu- 
lated by the laws of musical rhythm, which constitutes what, 
in homely language, is called a kme. [See Rhythm .]* 4 

Air is, allowedly, the most important of the constituents 
of music. A composition may be replete with learned and 
ingenious harmony, may abound in fugfife, in imitation, and 
all the contrivances of science, but without good thelody^will 
never appeal to the heart, and seldom afford any gratification 
to the ear. Haydn carried this opinion so far as to say, 

4 Let your air bo good, ami your composition, whatever it 
may be, will possess beauty, and must certainly please.’ 
Air is in music what design and outline are in the sister art 
of painting r'lmrmony is the filling up, and the colouring. (See 
Marcello's Preface to his Psalms * quoted in an article on An- 
cient Greek Music, in No. V. of the Philological Museum .) 

The Greeks had many kinds of airs, which they called 
names* or songs ; and w© learn from the work of Philodemu# 
on Music, recovered from the ruins of Herculaneum, that f 
every trade and occupation had its Nopoi, or appropriate 
airs, which wore played or sung to tho workmen while they *■ 
laboured* 

Tlie various kinds of airs, instrumental as well as, vocal, 
will be found under their different heads. [See allemand. 
Barcarolle, &©.] In music composed for the theatre, 
and which is constantly introduced into the coneert-rdom, 
are the following varieties of air, designated by Italian 
.denominations, viz. — 'w 

1. The Aria di Carattere 0 characteristic air), which is 
distinguished by force and energy, of expression, and by 

{^dramatic effect. 

2. The Aria Parlante {speaking air), which is rather 
declaimed than sung, and is best suited to the 

comic performer* 
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■9* The Ana di Cantabile (singing* air), a tender 
air, calling forth the expression and taste of the *mj 
4, The Aria di Bravura (literally, air qf cottr 
dashing an air in which the performer di«q 
powers of execution, and seeks rather astonish than pleat# 
A!E-Bt-ADDER, \n ichthyology, a peculiar organ with 
whfeli ^ great majority of fishes are urr~ 3 ’ ' 5 

which they are enabled fe adapt the specific 



r ' of their 

bodies to the various pressures of the superincumbent water 
at different- depths. ^ Oenertdly speaking, the specific gravity 
of the muscles, cartilages, Sec., or, if we may he permitted to 
use the expression, of the ifeah, of fishes, differs in no sen- 
sible degree from that of the element in which they reside ; 
but. it will be observed, that this specific gravity cannot be 
altered at the option of the animal: hence arises the ne- 
cessity of some peculiar contrivance to enable the individual 
to adapt itself to the varied and rapid change of circum- 
stances, to which fishes, above all other animals, are parti- 
cularly subject. This important object is accomplished by 
means of the organ usually called the air-bladder, because 
it serves as a receptacle for a certain quantity of air, by the 
increase or decrease of which the alteration in the animal's 
weight, compared with that of the surrounding fluid, is ac- 
complished. The vessel itself is composed of a lengthened 
sack, sometimes simple, as in the common perch, sometimes 
divided into two or more compartments, by a lateral or trans- 
verse ligature, as in the trout and salmon, and, at other 
times, furnished with appendices, more or less numerous 
according to the particular species. In all cases, it is com- 
posed Of a thick internal coat of a fibrous texture, and of a 
very thin external coat; the whole being enveloped ju the 
general covering of the intestines. ^ 

The modifications of this organ are infinitely varied in 
different genera and species of fishes. In the greater num- 
ber of instances, it has no external opening, and the air 
with which it is found distended is believed to be produced 
by the socretkm of a certain glandulous organ, with which 
it is in all these cases provided. In fresh water fishes, the 
air-bladder i^imtinicates sometimes with the oesophagus, 
and sometimes with the stomach, by means of a small 
tube ; and it is observable, that in the greater number of 
these instances, in which it lias a direct external communi- 
cation wi^the intestines, the secreting glands above-men- 
tioned do not eftst; thus giving us strong reason to believe 
that its functions and uses arc not uniformly the same in 
all the different classes of fishes. A very limited number of 
specie^ among others the common eel, have air-bladders, 
not only opening by an external duct, but likewise provided 
with secreting glands ; and thus occupying an intermediate 
station between the two larger classes, at least as far as the 
nature and functions of this organ are concerned. 

I A general, % 11 fishes which enjoy great powers of loco- 
motion* and have occasion to pass through v arious degrees of 
v superincumbent pressure in choir rapid transitions from the 
surface to the bottom of the ocean, are provided with this im- 
portant organ ; amLso indispensable is it in their economy, 
that those tyhich, for* the sake of experiment, have been de- 
privet of it, have sunk helpless to the bottom, and there 
^ remained incapable of moving, eleven of maintaining their 
equilibrium. But to fishes whose habits and organization 
confine them either to the surface of the water or to the bottom 
of the sca f and which, therefore, do not require to pass 
through (liffei’ent deptbs, or to encounter different degrees of 
pressure, Ihe possession of an air-bladder is by no means so 
essentially requisite. Accordingly we find, that all the clif- 
fercnt apeeips qfcays and pleuronectes or fiat fish, such as 
skates, soles, turbpts, brills, &c., which live only upon the 
coasts and sand-banks at the bottom of the ocean, well 
as die mackorol and others which find their food entirely 
at the surface, have no air-bladder ; and so small is the rela- 
tion of this otherwise important organ to the general eontbrma- 
tion of fishes, that we sometimes find it present in one species, 
arid wanting altogether in another of the same genus. 

Some zoologists have supposed, that the air-bladder may 
be connected with the respiration of fishes, and have ad- 
duced facts in support of this opinion, which certainly reader 
it extremely probable. At present, however, nothing cer- 
tain is known, upon the subject. Fishermen are well ac- 
quainted with the nature and functions of the air-bladder, 
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o h as they most commonly call it, the stinm. They arc ac- Lpf sunlight can enter to 
customod to perorate this vessel with a fine needle in cod, '* 
and other apociefi ^hich require to be brought fresh to 
market, sometimes from a very great distance. By tl# 


lar tissue, with as much regularity 
they, no doubt, enable the plant*to tot ® 
cal s^jicture frequently exhibits one m the pjpt l 
of microscopic, objects. In plants which do , 

form is less definite ; they often appear 
tfens of a mass of cellular substance, and object is 
unknown; well-known Instances of their presence are the 
chambers in the pith or 1 the walnut-tree, and the tubular 
cavities in the stem of the bamboo, arid ottegra^e®, 

AIR-PLANTS are so called because tboypossps* the 
power of living for a considerable time if suspended in n2b 
without being in contact with any imbalance from which ifcey 
can absorb food. It is, however, a mistake fo suppose that 
these plants are naturally suspended frqely in the ait ; and 
that such a situation is that in which they will thrive* they 
a ill only exist in air tor a shorter or longer jteriixhaccording 
to the species and to other circumstances, but in the end they 
w ill perish. 

There are two different tribes to which the name of air- 
plants lias been applied ; of which one, containing the moss- 
like THkmdsia it sneoidcs, which hangs in festoons from the 
branches of trees in the hot; damp forests of trdpcal America ; 
and the fragrant T. xiphiokks, which adorns tho balconies 
of the houses in Buenos Ayres, is called by botanisfts Brome- 
liaceca; the other, abounding in species of 1 the most different 
nature and appearance, is named Orchids, It i» to the 
latter, almost exel usivqty , that the gardener boa hitherto 
turned his attention, ana that the fol lowing remarks apply. 

Till within a few years the cultivation or air-plants of the 
Orchis tribe was supposed to be attended with insuperable 
difficulties ; and of the many hundreds of beautiful species 
that are found in foreign countries, scarcely any were known 
in Europe, except from drawings, bad descriptions, and im- 
perfect dried specimens. The method of growing them was 
so entirely unknown, that no one ever expected to preserve 
a species beyond a few months after its importation, The 
application of physiological prim* ijtfh has, however, at length 
overcome all difficulties to so great ii degree, that orchideous 
air-plants have become comparatively common in tho hot- 
houses of the lovers of beautiful flowers; and there appears 
little reason to doubt that in a few years it will be as common 
to see them suspended in the drawingrjpooms of the richer 
inhabitants of this country as they }ong have be^n in tho 
houses of the Chinese ; a ^purpose for which the surpassing 
beauty and delicious fragrance of many reudef them particu- 
larly welt adapted. y 

The native country of these (‘drious plants is wherever a 
climate is found in which heat and moisture in excess. 
Within the tropics in Asfe, A frica, and America, in clamp 
and shady forests, t>y the side of fountains, within reach of 
the spray of waterfalls, perched upon, the branches of trees, 
or obliging toocks and stones by moons of tkjofe dong and 
writhing rooW, “-creeping among 

in the midst of brakes and other mofetwWofihg tribes, — in 
all such situations they am. fejttMjl h* ahaiidanee. But in 
those regions where the heat if periodical 

dryness, as the open plain? of sandy dfeerts 

of 'Arabia and AtVi<% they mti gjpewt entirely unknown. 
The principal stations for them ofo the woods of Brazil and 
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i ;^And it is to $jj$uifl&tanee# ©nailh, When; ft ; |ahM6i^AeOT-hast fbr fife tniles to its 
fiSehiefly to Damp, confluence wflh tffo river Ouse, a ipl£ bfclow the Vitiate of 
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^rmor wilfe efeusrhim up teeubte, bat the latter will require of the tpftbe^ Mi flows pasHhe^toWfl of Kingston-uoon- 
him to alter entirely his usii^tltnodo of cultivation. Instead HulHnto the German Ocean. • ,v ■ > * ’ . 

of considering to what kin d soil his air-plantei are to be AIRE AND CALDBR NAVIGA^ON. f fitti# Cxt- 

placed, he will endeavour to dispense with soil, and to supply der,1 


placed, he will endeavour to dispense With soil, and to supply 
its place with bits of rotten Wood, chopped moss in very 


AIRE, a town in the former province of Aftois, and file 


email qfltotttifios*, fragfctents of half-baked pottery, such as present department of Pas de Calais (Stdte of Calais), 
garden-pots, *ftnd tfeeliker stands on the Lys, (which joins the Scheldt at Ghent,) and 

theset attothe pants Which enable modem gardeners to is about nine or ten miles S. E. of St. Outer, with wlflekit 
obtain w certain degree of ^upcess. But equal at least in communicates by a canal. It is a neat town and well paved, 
litmortattce to all of them . is, i circumstance of which they are hut situated in a low marshy soil. It 1* adorned with fouf*- 
Otuy just beginning to be aware, namely, that air -plants and tains, which are so many natural/i^ts; the. Water, oh dig- 


ail other tropical plants require a#eason of repose and cessa- ging to the depth of 150 feet, rises rapidly to the surface, 
tion from vigorous growth. If a girdenor were to be told that The chief trade of the town is in linen# and fttitiaMr it sfljfo 
he ought % keep his vines or his peaches growing incessantly makes tiles and soap. The population of Afro is about 0000, 
Without any season of rest, he would consider his adviser either a nd its distance from Paris f02 irnffcs N. Aire Wi llie 
a madman, or an ignorant pretender; and yet he himself birth-place of MallebranchO. ItiS in 50° 38' N. lat., 
commjta the same capital error with his hothouse and green- E. long. 

house plants. Ho is incessantly endeavouring to maintain There is another town of the same name in the departmWjt 
the perpetual spring of the poets, and he wonders that his of Landes, on the River Adour ; but it is now aplaoe of srOMl 
plants are sickly and barren. This arises from misunder- importance, with a population of above 3500. This place 
standing the well-known fact, that there is no winter in hot was once the residence of Alaric, king of the Goths ; and is 
countries. It is true that in equatorial regions there is the ancient Virus Julii , or Aturts . It is 408 miles from 
neither frost nor snow, and that in many climates there is Paris S.S.W., 43° 43' N. lat. 14' W. long. 
no cold season — but it does not, therefore, follow that plants AISLE, or AILE, (. 5 .n Architecture,) indi recti yfrom the 
.have no 'season of repose. The fact is, that within the tro- Latin word dfo, a wing, through the' fknchdfc’fe, which bus 
pics, or in those latitudes where frost and snow and periodical the Same signification. In French, this term is applied to 
cold are unraiown, the Season of rest is the dry season. At the outlying and returning ends of a 1)uildihg, v %lt»Ji we 
titi* -time of the year vegetation is arrested by a parching air distinguish by its English equivalent, wing; such are the 
and a fervid sun ; the current of life in the trees of the forest columned ends of thfl front of the Post-Office, alid the ad- 
becomes languid, herbs lose the ip stems and disappear, leaves vanced flanks of the Pimlico palace in London. *We apply 
drop from the branches, scarcely a blossom can burst through the term aisle to the lateral divisions or passages of the in- 
the hard scaly rind that encompasses it, and all nature wears tenor of a church, - those parts which Vie tajftPhefi the flank 
an air of desolation ; plants are tnSn in a state of rest ana- walls and the piers, pillars, or columns, which flank the 


and a fervid sun ; the current of life in the trees of the forest columned ends of thfl front of the Post-Oflioa, afid the ad- 
becomes languid, herbs lose them stems and disappear, leaves vanced flanks of the Pimlico palace in London, We' apply 
drop from the branches, scarcely a blossom can burst through the term aisle to the lateral divisions or passages of the in- 
the hard scaly rind that encompasses it, and all nature wears tenor of a church, - those parts which lie Inched the flank 
an air of desolation ; plants are train in a state of rest ana- walls and the piers, pillars, or columns, which flank the 
/.logons to that to which they are subjected by the winters of nave, or grand central division, — when the strueturfc is so 
JEurope. But after a season rain begins to fall, at first arranged. Sometimes, hut incorrectly, with reference to 


gently, as if to excite the nascent buds and to prepare them 
for the rapid development which they are presently to un- 
dergo ; as it becomes more abundant, the dry ami heated 
ground reeks with the ceaseless showers; the whole country 


modern churches and chapels in this country, ^e mere pas- 
sages or corridors which run between, flhd give access to 
the pews, are called aisles. Still more incorrectly, some 
writers, and even ecclesiastical writers, have called all the 


is enveloped in vapour; grass and herbs start up in the fields longitudinal divisions of the body of a church, aisles, thus 


and clothe them with verdure, leaves burst forth upon the 
trees, flowers expand-lhnd the air- plants, which had hung 
during the drj^ season from the branches like withered, 
shapeless things, are roused from their slumber, fill them- 
selves with moisture, and rapidly participate in the general 
fbroe of vegetation. 

This it vs to which the gardener should attend ; it is this 
which explains the difference between the success of one 
cultivator and another ; and % is to a knowledge of this, 
taken in conjunction with the circumstances before explained, 


including the nave under a designation which belongs only 
to its adjuncts and accessories. 

The division of a church into what we terrti nave and 
aisles arose simply out of the difficulty which existed 
of spanning a great breadth with a roof witfeditt tihne in- 
termediate support ; and tjms the greater 4k>n#tantinian 
churches or basilicas of Rome were built with four rows of 
columns, forming five longitudinal divisions ; that is* with 
tw o aisles on each side of the nav^ This was imitated in 
subsequent structures, and the metropolitan . churches of 


that we owe the remarkable improvement that has taken Milan and Paris were built- in five divisions, or With four 
place in the mode of cultivating these plants ill Great aisles, as they exist at the present time. That the custom 
Britain. of arranging the interiors of churches with aisle#, continued 

For further Information upofi this subject, see Dr. Lindley’s long after the necessity for using the props, which form them 
'Observation* in the Transactions of the Horticultural $o- ceased, may be rendered clear by reference to the following 
niety, vol. i., New Series, p. 42, and the latter volumes of the fact. Most of our cathedrals and greater churches in this 
Botanical Register > (See Orchid kjk.] country arepf later date than the roof of Westminster Hall, 
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AIR-V r ES8KLS, in plants, are what lxwnists call spiral- which, without intermediate supjHirt, spans a greater 
vessels. It is supposed by some that these are the only breadth than most of them can boast of » end yet they are, 
parts -through which air is conveyed into the vegetable sys- as a general. rule, all divided info ntive ami aisles, 
tem, and it has been groipl that, in some cases at least, In some English books, though perhaps in none^fef the 
the air that tfeey contain eonsists of a larger proportion of' present century, this term will he found written without the 
oxygen than atmospheric air. But it is doubtful whether a — isle. . 

the action of these vessels is more than local, and it is certain AISNE, in France, one of the many streams whose 
that air has^ tolerably free occess to many piu-ts, as the leaves, waters ultimately sw ell the cuivent of the Seine. It rises 
for example, by means eiirirely independent of the spiral just to the w ? e$t of a chain of hills which form the western 

vt. ' ft- ..T i i ~ M 


vessels. [Beo*Tvssu« ow Plants.] 


i boundary of the basin of the Meuse ; and, after a course of 


Alfipk > riter which rises on the north side of Malham* above 150 miles, first to the north by west, and then to the 
a Village in the parish of Kirkby in, the West Riding of west by south, joins the Oise, just above Compiogne. It 
Yorkshire, and about six miles east of Settle, The source flows past St. Menehould, Vouziers, Retliel, (just below 
of this river is a sheet of water about a mile in oircum- wliich it becomes navigable,) and Soissons. 1110 chief com- 
forenee, called Malham Tam, From this basin the streak modities floated down it are wood for fuel, and timber. It 
rufthxw In a torrent down a highly picturesuue rocky clfosm, has been attempted, but in vain, to unite the Aiaiie to the 
and falls through a distance of 150 feet to the valley of Aire Meuse Ivy a canal. This river gives name to a department 
date. Flowing then in a south-east direction for about thirty which lies between those of Ardennes and Marne on the east, 
miles, it passes through Leeds, where it becomes navigable ; and ef Somme and Oise on the west ; and is bounded on 
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the south by that of Seine and Marne, a*vl on the north 
(except where it touches the frontier) by that of Nord. It 
contains 2196 square miles, and had in 1826 a population 
of about 490,000 persons. It sends six deputies, and is 
subdivided into five arrondissements. It includes portions 
of the ancient Picardy, Isle of France, and Champagne ; 
and is traversed by the Oise in the north, the Aisne in the 
centre, and the Marne in the south, various tributaries 
of these streams water it, and the Sambre, the Somme, 
and the Escaut (Schelde) also rise in this department. The 
surface generally consists of undulating plains ; there are 
no hills more than 500 or 600 feet above the level of the 
sea. The most fertile parts are the high table lands. Chalk 
in the south, rock suitable for millstone, building stone, 
slates and turf, &c. are found in this department. The 
quantity of forest land is considerable, and the oil of 
tne beech mast brings in, in some years, as much as 
20,000/. The agricultural produce of the department is 
abundant. The inhabitants export two-thirds of their har- 
vest ; and more oxen, horses, and sheep, compared with the 
extent of the district, are reared than in most other depart- 
ments. Excellent cheese is sent to different, parts of France. 
The vine is not cultivated to any great extent. 

Among the manufactures are that of glass at Nouvion- 
en-Thi6raol\e, Folembray, and St. Gobain (the last of which 
places is known for its mirrors) ; cotton, at Guise on the 
Oise (population 3500) ; and linens, cottons, shawls in imita- 
tion of Cachemi.ro, soap, and vitriolic acid, at St. Quentin. 
The capital is Loon (see Laon), near the centre of the 
department, with a population of above 7000; it also con- 
tains St. Quentin on the Somme (population 17, 600); 
Soissons on the Aisne (population 7500) — (see the articles 
upon those towns) ; — Chateau Thierry on the Marne (popu- 
lation 4300); and Verv ins, about twenty miles N.E. ofLaon 
(population 2700) ; all which an? sub- prefectures. To these 
may be added La Fere (population 2500), a fortress on the 
Oise; and La Ferte Milon (population 2300), the birth- 
place of Racine, on the Ourcq. 

AIX, a considerable town of France, in the department 
of the Bouches du Rhone, (mouths of the Rhone,) sit uated 
just to the north of the River Arc, in a plain surrounded with 
hills which produce good oil, wine, and fruit. The town owes 
its origin and its name to the Romans; tor the Proconsul, G. 
Sextius Calvinus, having defeated the Salhwii, a Gallic tribe, 
founded a colony here about 120 n.c.,and gave it, on account 
of its medicinal springs, the name of Aquae Sextise (the 
waters of Sextius) — whence the name of Aix. These springs 
have been discovered in modern days, and identified by 
medals and inscriptions dug up : the water is clear, light, 
and moderately warm, without much taste or smell ; and is 
now in small repute for its virtues. From altars of the god 
Priapuja discovered near, it has been thought the Romans 
ascribed the efficacy of the springs to Ins influence. There 
are now few remains of antiquity at Aix. In the middle 
ages, this tow n was the residence of the Counts of Provence. 

Aix is a handsome place ; the streets are straight and w ell 
aved and lighted; and the public buildings handsome, 
t is surrounded by a wall, but is not fortified, and has 
eight gates. Among the public buildings may be men- 
tioned the cathedral, a noble structure, which suffered less 
during the revolution than the other religious edifices, of 
which there were previously a great number. Among the 
chief ornaments of the cathedral are the baptistery constructed 
with the remains of a Roman temple ; — and the gate 
of carved walnut tree, which is a curious specimen of the 
state of art at the commencement of the sixteenth century. 
The town -hall, though situated in a narrow street, is built 
with some taste; aria contains a collection of, articles of an- 
tiquity, and a library which is occasionally open to the 
pjrfdie. The clock tower, Mjr the fountain m the niarket- 
phtl«& was erected in the mfile ages, and is remarkable for 
macninery which puts in motion some figures w r hen the 
clock strikes. The ‘ palais / an ancient building, contains 
Several large halls, in one of which the parliaments of Pro- 
vence formerly met. It occupies one side of the 4 Place dos 
l*C$eheurs* — a square of 500 foot, planted with elms, and 
adoitnod with a jet d ean in the centre. But the finest public 
place ill ibe city is the 4 Orbitello,' a court or promenade, 
planted with avenues of trees, and adorned with fountains. 

Aix possessed, previous to the revolution, a university, 
founded in 1 409 by Pope Alexander V. ; and has now many 
institutions for the promotion of learning, which, with its 
valuable libraries and collections of the objects of art or 


scienoe, public or private, render it an eligible placcftf study, 
and have obtained f or it the title of tne ‘ Athena ’ of tho 
south of France. It possesses an academy arid schools of 
theology and law. The public library, one of the richest in 
France, contains 80,000 volumes. Amongst the charitable 
institutions are three well-conducted hospitals, those of La 
Trin ite, La Charite, and.Hitypl Dieu, the last for lunatics. 
It is the scat of amarchbishonrio, of a cour rpyale, and of 
some other public boards. The procession of the F6te Dieu, 
one of the relics of the religious ceremonies of the middle 
ages, is still kept up; though the friends of religion did 
little service in reviving it after its abolition at the revolution. 
It is a singular masquerade, in which the clergy and the 
municipal officers take part. 

The population of Aix amounts to 23,000-— or, according 
to other accounts, 27,000 — persons, who carry on a consider- 
able trade in hardwares, fish, and the productions of the 
neighbouring country, such as wool, silk, wine,' brandy, 
almonds and other fruits, and oil. This last is much 
esteemed, but the trade has been decaying since the destruc- 
tion of many olive trees in 1 788. Among tho manufactures 
are silks, velvets, woollen cloth, and printed calicoes. Its 
industry and commerce have much increased within the 
present century. 

Aix is in 43° 32' N. lat., and 5° 27' E. long., of -Green- 
wich. It is 478 miles S.S.E. of Paris, and 19 N. of Mar- 
seilles. y 

AIX, a small town of Savoy, with upwards of 2000 inha- 
bitants. It is a place of great antiquity, as is proved by tho 
Roman remains that have been found there, but owes its pre- 
sent importance to two hot springs, which annually attract a 
great number of visitors. Their temperature is from 1 1 2° 
to 117° Fahrenheit. In the time of the Romans it was 
called Aquae Allohrogum, and Aqua* Gratiance or Dorni- 
lianoe, and its inhabitants, according to an ancient. inscription, 
were called Aquenses. The origin of the name is the Celtic 
term Ac, * water/ which is the same word as the Latin Aqmm 
The town stands in a pleasant and healthy valley, on the 
east side of the Lake Hour get, and at an elevation of 823 
English feet above the level of the sea. It is seven miles 
N. by E. of Chamhcry, the capital of Savoy, and w 7 as included 
in the French department of Mont Blanc, in the vear 1810. 

AIX-L A -C HA PE LLE , called by the Germans. Aachen, 
or Acken, is now the chief city of the district of Aix-hi-Clui- 
pelle, one of the three divisions of the Prussian province of 
the Lower Rhine. It stands in 5 <> 4 7' N. lat. ir 3' E. 
long, and 75 miles E. by S. from Brussels, the capital of 
Belgium. The situation of the city is agreeable : it stands 
on uneven ground, surrounded by lulls of moderate elevation, 
generally covered with wood. The style of building is on 
the whole pretty good, and ihe ramparts, which servo as pro- 
menades, add to the convenience and beauty of the place. 
The city consists of two parts, tho inner and outer; and 
contains seventy-five streets, the handsomest of which is 
that called tho New Street; with three monasteries and 
eighteen churches. There sire many public buildings in the 
city deserving of notice, either for their antiquity or beauty. 
The town-house is an old building in the Gothic style, con 
taining the portraits of the plenipotentiaries who made the 
peace of 1 748. The minster, which is said to have been com- 
menced by Charlemagne, contains Che tomb of this monarch, 
a great number of relics, ttnd doors of bronze. The empe- 
rors of Germany were once crowned here ; and, indeed, os 
long as the Germanic empire lasted, this city claimed the 
privilege of being the place of coronation, ns it was also the 
proper residence of tne emperors. The number of empe- 
rors and kings crowned here varies, according to different 
accounts, from forty to fifty. The imperial insignia were 
carried from Aix-la Cliapclle to Vienna in 1 794. There is 
a handsome theatre at Aix-la-Chapello, a public library of 
10,000 volumes, a gymnasium, three hospitals, and other 
charitable foundations. 

Aix-la-Chapelle once possessed a much inoro extensive 
commerce than it has at present* This decline has been 
caused both by tho change in the political circumstances of 
the city, and, perhaps, more particularly, by the springing 
up of other rival seats of industry all around it. It is, how- 
ever, still a considerable place, with 2730 houses, and (1828) 
36,809 inhabitants. It has manufactures of woollen-cloth, 
kerseymeres, pins, needles, hats* and Prussian blue ; and one 
establishment for refining sugar. The chief fabrics of Aix- 
la-Chapelle are, however, woollen-cloths and needles. Its 
manufactures have been promoted by the coal which is found 
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and w&feed near the town. The needle manufactory has 
maintained itself better than any thing else under the 
changed political circumstances of this city: in 1818, there 
were eleven establishments. The needles of Aix-la-Cha- 
polle are said by^the Germans to be equal to those of Eng- 
land for fineness Sid polish : the stool wire of whioh they are 
made is chiefly brought froripltona. Pin-making, in imi- 
tation of the English manufactures, ms introduced from 
Upper Alsace. , 

The Latin name of Aixda-Chapelle, is said to be Aquis- 
granura ; and the foundation of ihe first known town on this 
spot is most generally assigned to Sevcrus Gran i us, a com- 
mander among the Belgae, under Hadrian ; he is supposed 
to have ^founded the town about a. n. 125. The remains 
found in moderri times undoubtedly show that it was known 
to the Romans. Though the place had probably been at 
least the occasional residence of the Frank kings before the 
time of Charlemagne, the political importance of the city 
certainly does not date earlier than his lime. Charlemagne 
is said to have resided there regularly after 768, whenever 
he was ? not engaged in war. He built a palace, a town- 
house, a part of the present cathedral, and fitted up several 
baths. In the market-place is a tine spring, and a gilded bronze 
statue of the great emperor, who did so much to beautify this 
place of his favourite residence. The fountain has a bronze 
basin twenty- four feet, in circumference. H 

In 882 tlie Normans ravaged the city. From 1794 to 
1814 it belonged to France, during which time it was the 
capital of the department of the Roer. 

Though reduced in rank from an imperial city, once the 
first in the empire, Aix-la-Chupelle still maintains some 
importance, and attracts many visitors to its mineral waters, 
which have given the place its name. Thy word Chape He, 
signifying chapel or church, has reference, it is supposed, to 
the cathedral which Charlemagne commenced in 773. The 
hot springs have a temperature of about 143° Fahrenheit, 
and contain a large portion of sulphur: eight bathing -houses 
art* provided for the accommodation of strangers. That 
called the Emperor's spring is the strongest impregnated 
with sulphur, and most used by invalids. These waters, like 
others of the same kind, are both used for bathing in, and 
are drunk by invalids. (See Monheim and Reumond, Ana- 
lyse des Earn: Sulphu reuses d' Ai.v»la-Chapelle , 1810.) 

About 500 paces E. of Aix-la-Chapelle, on the slope of a 
steep hill, is the little town of Burtscheid, with near 5000 
inhabitants. This has both hot and cold springs without 
any sulphur in them. Tlie two hot springs have respectively 
a temperature of 158 ' and 127° of Fahrenheit's scale. The 
higher springs send forth such a copious stream of w ater, 
that they form a considerable brook called the Warm Brook, 
which, with the addition of other streams, forms the Worm, 
a tributary to the Roer ; the Roer flows into the Maas. In 
the neighbourhood, on an eminence, stand the ruins of the 
old castle of Frankenbcrg. This town manufactures and 
polishes needles, and also has fabrics of woollen doth* 4 Seo 
Lower Rhine. [See Cannabich’s Geographic. Ersch 
and Gruber, &c.} 

Treaty of, 1668. A treaty was concluded at Aix-la- 
Chnpellc between France and Spain, on the 2nd of May, 
1668, by which an end was put to a war between those 
powers, arising out of the following circumstances : — On 
the death of Philip IV. of Spain, in 1665, Louis XIV. 
thought proper to make a claim to certain possessions of 
Spain, comprising the Spanish Netherlands (now Bel- 
gium) and Franolie Court/?, alleging the right of his 
wife Maria Theresa, notwithstanding her formal renun- 
ciation of all claim to those provinces on her marriage. 
To enforce his demand, he declared war in 1667, and 
by the spring of 1668 the wholo of Franchc Comte 
and much of the south and west of Belgium were in his 
power. 

The preservation of the Spanish Netherlands was con- 
sidered by Holland essential to her security as a barrier 
rymnst France ; and by her influence an alliance with Eng- 
land and Sweden was formed to induce the Spanish court 
to listen to terms of accommodation, rather than to provoke 
further aggression on the part, of France. The two powers 
were soon brought to acquiesce, and Aix-la-Chapelle was 
the place of a congress, which ended in a treaty. France 
consented to restore to Spain the whole of Franehe Comt6, 
on condition of being allowed to retain her conquests in the 
Netherlands. A portion of these states, including the 
towns of Lille, Armontieres, and Bergues, has ever since 


formed part of France ; the other provinces vestured to 
Spain by the treaty of Nimeguen in 1678, when Franehe 
Comtd was given to France, in whose possession it still 
remains. 

IVeaty of 1748. A congress was opened at Aix-la- 
Chapelle in March; 1748, between France, England; Hol- 
land, Austria, Spain, Sardinia, and Modena, in order to 
adjust the political interests Of those powers, which had 
suffered from a war arising out of the failure of the male 
branch of the house of Austria, by the death of Charles VI. 
in 1 740. Five princes had started forth to dispute the suc- 
cession with Maria Theresa, the daughter of the late 
emperor. France sided with the elector of Bavaria, the 
chief claimant, and England aided Maria Theresa. 

In the course of the war, the Elector of Bavaria seized 
upon Upper Austria and Bohemia, and was crowned 
emperor in 1742, while, in the mean time, Maria Theresa 
gained possession of Bavaria, and soon after recovered 
Bohemia. The king of Prussia occupied Silesia, and 
compelled the queen formally to renounce all right to it. 
England fought with little success in Europe, but she 
gained the celebrated battle of Dettirigeh, and in America 
took Louisberg and Cape Breton. In India, she lost 
Madras which the French took. France had great success 
in the north, but was beaten out of Italy. 

All parties at length wished for peace, and each sent a 
plenipotentiary to Aix-la-Chapelle to treat on the terms. 
It being found impracticable to accord so many divided 
interests, France, England, and Holland agreed to sign a 
separate treaty on the 18th October, and to gain subse- 
quently the assent of the other powers ; all of whom, ex- 
cept Spain, came successively into the terms of the treaty. 

The provisions of several former treaties were confirmed, 
stipulating the balance of power in Europe, the inde- 
pendence of Switzerland, the free navigation of the Rhine, 
the security of the Protestant succession in England, and 
the disunion of the French and Spanish crowns. All the 
conquests made by the contracting powers w ere restored, 
and the state of affairs m the Indies was to remain as it was 
before the war. 

The terms of this treaty produced much dissatisfaction 
both in France and England, and the vagueness of the last 
stipulation gave rise to the seven years’ war, which began in 
1755. 

Congress of 1818. — The occupation of France by foreign 
troops had continued nearly three years, w hen the submission 
of the French to the new political arrangements seemed to 
warrant the allied sovereigns in delivering the nation from its 
burden before the expiration of the term of five years, origin- 
ally provided by the treaty of 30 Nov. 181 5. The emperors of 
Russia, and Austria, and the king of Prussia, repaired to Aix- 
la-Chapelle in September 1818, and the plenipotentiaries of 
Great Britain and France were sent thither by their re- 
spective governments. The Conference was opened in Sep- 
tember, and a treaty was signed on the 9th of October, by ” 
which it was stipulated that the foreign troops should 
e\ acuate France on or before the 30th November following. 

In pursuance of this arrangement the cantonments in 
France broke up on the 17th November, and the territory 
was free before the end of the month. It whs settled by the 
same treaty (Art. 4), that the sums remaining due by 
France to the allied powers, amounted to 265 millions of 
francs ; of which 100,000,000 should be liquidated on the 
evacuation of the territory, and the remainder paid by nine 
monthly instalments, beginning with the 6th January, 1819. 

AJACCIO, the chief town of the island of Corsica, and 
the capital of this department. It has about 7700 inhabit- 
ants. It stands on the western coast of Corsica, on the 
northern side of the gulf of Ajaccio, and is surrounded by 
high mountains, which shclte&Bpt from the northern and 
easterly winds. The port is Spacious and commodious 
The town consists of two broad streets intersecting each 
other at right angles, and other inferior streets and lanes 
which are very narrow and dirty. Napoleon Bonaparte was 
born here tlie 15th of August, 1769. The register of his 
baptism is to be seen in the books of the parish. The 
house in which he was born is one. of the best in the town, 
and forms one side of a little court branching out of the rue 
Charles; it is now inhabited by his maternal relations of the 
name of Ramolini. Ajaccio is a bishop's see, and has a 
cathedral. The climate of Ajaccio is extremely mild, owing 
to the situation of the place being open only to the west 
and south , there is no Winter deserving the name, arid the 
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Ml of a lb# (lake* 6 1 snow Is an extremely rata beemtenoe. 
The cactus, the myrtle, and die palm tree grow freely in the 
open country. The summer is very hot, hardly any rain 
MMm for six months ; and the climate is considered un- 
healthy from the beginning of July till th<#ond of Septem- 
ber. Aftne and fertile plain called Campo At Loro extends 
fru& the recess of the gulf between two ranges of high 
mountains, of which Monte Rotondo and Monte dell' Oro 
are tho highest summits. The former is 9000, and tho 
latter 7000 feot*high. Snow is to be seen on them even In 
summer. The trade of Ajaccio is in oil and wine ; and it 
also carries on a coral fishery about the straits of Bonifacio, 
and on the north coast of Africa. Ajaccio contains a col- 
lege, a library of dbout 12,000 volumes, a botanical garden, 
and an agricultural society. Ajaccio is sixty miles S.W. of 
Bastia, 8 d 50' E. long. 41° 55' N. lat. 

A JAN, the name by which an almost unknown tract 
of the coast of east Africa is designated. It extends 
from near Magadozo, which is included within the ligiits of 
Zaitguebar, northwards to Cape Guardafiii, a distance 
roughly estimated at about ten degrees of the equator. But 
tho extent of the coast of Ajtm cannot he accurately deter- 
mined, as the name itself is very indefinite. The southern 
coast is sandy, barren, and low ; but the northern is higher 
about Gape Delaqua and Cape d'Orfui. Between these two 
b&pos there is a deep bay. D'Orfui has * a blulf point to- 
wards the sea, and is backed by lofty and singular-shaped 
mountains' (Salt). Tt is in N. lat. 10° 30\ E. long. 51° 12'. 
Cape Guardafiii, the most eastern part of Africa, is also a 
hold promontory with high mountains in the background ; 
it is in N. lat 1 1 & 50/, E, long. 51° 22'. No great river is 
described as entering the sea on the coast of Ajan. The 
neighbourhood of d'Orfui is inhabited by a tribe of Sottiaulis. 
(Sea Salt's Abyssinia.) 

The name Azania occurs in the Periplus, and compre- 
hends not only the modem Ajan, but the coast of Zanguebur 
as far as Quiloa ; provided this place be the Rliapta of tho 
Periplus. 

Rhapta is the most southern point described on this 
coast by the author of the Periplua , but Ptolemy mentions 
the promontory of Prasum as lying still farther south than 
Rhapta. The Periplus was certainly not written later than 
the middle of the second century, and at this period we find 
the Arabs carrying on a brisk trade with the natives of 
Azania, and intermarrying with them. This coast was at 
that time almost entirely under Arab influence ; Rhapta 
traded with Muza (near the present Mocha), and sent ivory, 
rhinoceros horns, tortoise shell, &c. (See Vincent's Periplus 
of the Erythrean Sea ; and the Periplus Hudson's Min. 
Geog. vol. i.) 

AJAX. Son of Telamon, and third in direct male de- 
scent from Jupiter, was one of the most renowned heroes of 
the Trojan war. According to Homer and Pindar, he was 
next in warlike prowess to Achilles, lie is said by later 
poets to have been invulnerable : but as in the case of 
Achilles, this story is not found in Homer. It is fully told 
by Pindar, Istb. 6. Hercules going to Aigina to invite 
Telamon to join him in besieging Troy, found the hero at 
table. Being offered a cup of wine, to make, a libation, be 
prayed to Jupiter that Telamon, who was then childless, 
might be gifted with a son, whose body should be as invul- 
nerable as the skin of the Nemean lion, and whose spirit 
should be of corresponding temper and fortitude. An eagle 
appeared oti the instant, which he accepted as a sign that 
the prayer was heard, and directed that the child should be 
named ,Aias, (the Greek form of the name Ajax), from 
Aid fas, the Gre#k name of an eagle. Returning to ASgina 
after the birth of the child, Hercules made him invulnerable 
by wrapping him in the Ikm's skin, which ho always wore. 
One place, however, (a* irRfae ease of Achilles,) remained 
unprotected, where there was a hole in the skin, through 
which Hercules ‘slung bis quiver. Telamon, being banished 
from AJgina by bis father Abacus, for killing bis brother 
phocus, retired to the island of Sal amis, and was chosen 
ktflg- During his father’s life, Ajax led the forces of Sala- 
hus to Troy, in conjunction with the Athenians: unless we 
admit the story that Pisistral us, in order to strengthen the 
claim of Athens to the possession of the island, interpolated 
the line of the second book of the Iliad, (558,) which says that 
Ajax placed his ships alongside of the Athenians. Of the 
adventures of Ajax before the Trojan war we can give no 
account. His chief CXpIdits, recorded in the Iliad, are his 
duel with Hector, iri the 7th book, when the Trojan prince J 
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rendered : tne assembled princes awarded the splendid prize 
to Ulysses. Ajax was so much mortified at this, thtii he 
went mad, and in his fur y attacked the herds and Hooks, of 
the camp, mistaking them for tbo Grecian leaders, by whom 
he thought himself so deeply injured. On ^covering his 
senses, and seeing to what excesses lie had been tranHpia'ted , 
he slew himself; and it was observed by Grecian supersti- 
tion, that the gifts which Hector and Ajax interchanged 
after their duel proved fatal to both. Hector gave Ajax a 
s#lrd, which was the instrument of his death : Ajax gave 
Hector an embroidered belt, the same with which Achilles 
bound him to bus chariot* The hyacinth is said to have 
sprung from his blood, as before from that of Hyacinthus : 
and in the spots which ornament it, fancy traced the letters 
Ai, Ai, which signify Alas, Alas ; and aV tho same time 
compose part of the Greek form of Aias. This catastrophe 
is the subject of that noble tragedy of Sophocles, Ajax the 
Scourge- bearer, so named because the hero is described as 
cruelly scourging a ram, which he mistakes for Ulysses, be- 
fore putting him to death. The rivalry of the chiefs is related 
at length in the 14th book of Ovid's Metamorphoses. Allusion 
is also made to it in the xitlv Odyssey . The circumstances 
of his death are differently by other authors ; but it is 
not necessary here to do more than notice the discrepancy, 
very common in these semi -historical tales. The Greeks 
honoured him with a splendid funeral, and raised a vast 
tumulus on the promontory of Rhsetcuw, corresponding 
in position with that of Achilles, on the opposite pro- 
montory of Sigeum, He left a son named Eurysuces, who 
succeeded Telamon on t he throne of Salamis. It is said that 
Philmus, son of Eurysaces, resigned the sovereignty to 
Athens, on condition that, he might be admitted as a citizen 
of that state. Through him, Miltiades was descended 
from Ajax, The Aiaivlae, or descendants of Aiacus, 
were lichl in high reverence «s demigods in Attica. One of 
the tribes was named Aiantis, after Ajax ; who, in conjunc- 
tion with Telamon, and other heroes of the race, was «o- 
lennjty invoked to the assistance of the Athenians, before 
the battle of Salamis ; and they were believed to have 
obeyed the call. See Herod, viii. 04, 65. 

AJAX. Son ofOileuH, another distinguished, leader in 
the Trojan war, remarkable for swiftness of fobt, and dull 
in using the bow and javelin. He fills a less important 
part in the Iliad than his namesake, though he if «!s- 
tinguished by his defence of the ships in company witfr 
Ajax, son of Telamon. His notoriety is ebieliy derived 
from events subsequent to the close of the ilfod. At the 
sack of Troy he offered violence to Cassandra hi the temple 
of Pallas. Indignant at the profanation, tlie goddess raised 
a tempest, which wrecked his vessel - on its voyage home, 
and many others of the Grecian fleet. Ajax escaped to a 
rock, and might have been preserved, hut that he blasphe- 
mously defied the gods, and said he Would escape in spite of 
them : whereupon Neptune cleft the rock with his trident, 
and tumbled hint into the sea, where he perished. ($&• iv 4 ^ 
502.) Virgil relates his death differently, JEn. i. Some 
authors say that the charge of violating Cassandra was a 
fiction of Agamemnon's, wl*| wished to secure her #r 
himself. 

A JEMEER, or AJMEER. [See RazpootanahJ 

AKBAR (i. e. the Great), the son of the Mogul Emperor 
Humayun, was born on the 14th of October# 1542, at Amer- 
kote, in the great sandy desert eajst of the Indus ; and, 
on the death of his father, succeeded him In the govern- 
ment of’ Delhi, in the fourteenth year of Ins age, (fcb. 

1 5 th, 1 556). Feeling diffident on aocount of his youth and 
inexperience, he conferred the temporary dignity of khan 
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f '* j^wnti: ^r.ji^ciorji on Btom Khan, or Ahmedtoggur* in oentouence of which tfa^intcrferonot 

distiri&uitod officers of of Akbar wm* Murad 

MmA already rendered important Ahmednagar ; end* negotiation, which wfrs 

mrvtefaM* fflmwm apgHfet to Afghans. The aid of an entered into, secured tQ A^or the possession of Berar^w km 
experienced nunister and military commander was of par- Ahmednagar remained in the hands of its former soVereip, 
ix^Jior^n^ir^w tlxe youthful sovereign, as the empire, B urban NuaniJShah Ahe Second. Murad Minfe, d|e^r in 
about to beginning of his jmign, was much disturbed, 1599 ; and somfyears afterwards, also, another of Akhato 
pfcfllj" l^tevdjfe. |ft vto interWb and portly by a long con- sons, Daniel Mirza. Grief tor the Joss of the latter accelerated 
tlauea dbhteat with an Afghan pretender to the throne, Akbar Vown death, which occurred on the 13tb of Oct 1(505* 
Mtommed Shah Adily. Tho general of the btf^r, Hemoo, The above sketch of the reign of Akbar is abridged 
a Hindu >y birth, had taken Agr*/ and had |§f actually ptom the account given by fei&hta, (Br igg s Wmnelahm, 
seated himself §n the thfopo; of Delhi, with an army of vol. ii. p. 1 82 — 282 ,) who quotes as his' aWhorit# * . 

lfiO.fipOborse Ground him./ So doubtful were tho Mogul Memoir of Akbar s Life and Government , written hr hie 
imldea,in Akharsarmyi of the" possibility of subduing minister Abui FazL Not withstanding his being almost oou^ 

- |f^oo*Ahat tliey even proposed to quit India entirely, and tinually occupied with enemies abroad* aiffij^vpjutionary 
remove to swat of government to Kabul. This measure movements at home, Akbar found tfiaO to cwvat© the arts 
was, however, rejected by Beiram Khan, who Insisted on an of peace, and devoted his attention. With to utmost anxiety, 
immediate attack upon lie ntoo. The result tfas, thatfjKe- to whatever appeared calculated to promote to happiness of 
moo was defeated in a decisive battle near Paniput, (Nov* 5, his empire. The mildness of his character, his strict im- 
1 555,) In consequence of which Akbar and Beiram Khan partiality to the different classes of his subjects, the raagna- 
entere&Delhi without opposition. The Mo go! dynasty was ninuty which he showed to his enemies, and his great per- 
tlm* re-estokpsliad. mainly through Beiram Khan's courage sonal courage, are mentioned with praise even by to Jesuits 
and presence of minds hut several arbitrary measures pur- who visited India during his reign ; and the memory of his 
sued by Beiram Khan excited the jealousy of Akbar, and many amiable virtues still survives among the Hindu as well 
he removed him from office. Beiram Khan quitted the as the Mohammedan population of India. He encouraged 
court, and made a revolt in Malwa. Akbar sent an army trade and commerce, reduced taxation, and kept * Strict 
under Par Mohammed Khun against him, before whom watch over the conduct of the officers of hi^^fdverumeatt 
Beiram Khan retreated to the Pam ah, and afterwards into But what still more distinguished him was his spirit of tote . 
the mountains of Sowalik ; where he was at last obliged to ration, a virtue seldom possessed by Mohammedan aoVe 
surrender, (December, 1560.) Akbar pardoned him, and reigns, which led him to show the sain© benevolent atten* 
even assigned liim a sum of 50,000 rupees ($000£.) annually tion to the interests of all his subjects, whether they professed 
for liis support Beiram Khan was proceeding on a pilgri- his own or tho Hindu religion. In his efi#ftvoqrs to advance 
mago to Mecca, when he was murdered near Puttun in the prosperity of his empire, Akbar was powerfully assisted 
Guzerat, (January, 1501.) by *his celebrated vizir Abul Fazl, [see Aunt FaI^T"' 

.In 1501, Akbar accomplished, through his general Pir who, besides the memoir of Akbar s reign already retold 
Mohammed Klmn, the recovery of Mai \va from the hands to, wrote an excellent statistical and political account of 
of its usurper Buz Bahadur. Soon afterwards. Shir Khan, the state of the Mogol empire during his administration, 
a son of Mohammed Shall Adily, advanced from Bengal This, which is one of the most remarkable wurks in OH- 
with an army of 40,000 Afghans to support his title to the ental literature relative t^tr India, will be noticed in a fepa- 
throne of Deihi, but was defeated by a comparatively small rate article. [See Ayin-i-Akbari.] 
army of the Moguls. AKENSIDE, (MARK,) a$oet of considerable reputation 

In 1504, Akbar had again to quell a rebellion m the into- in the last century. He was the son of a butcher at New- 
rior of lhs empire, which had been excited in Bchar and castle -upon -Tyne," and born ■ 'November 9, 1721. His pa- 
Jooanpur by tho Usbek chiefs, Assuf Khan ITcrwi, Khan rents were Presbyterians, and intended to bring him up as a 
2e man, and Sekander Khan. Shortly afterwards (1560), minister of that persuasion. With this view they sent him, 
Akbar was obliged to proceed with an army to the Punjab, in 1739, to the University of Edinburgh : but he soon turned 
♦hero his own brother, Mohammed -Hakim Mirza, had liis attention to the study* of medicine, and after remaining 
usurped the government ; and another disturbance was, at three years in the Scottish capital, went to Leyden ; where 
the same time, excited in Qnzorat by the sous of Mohammed he finished his education, and took tho degree of MD. in 
Sultan Mirza. The Uzbeks were vanquished after a despo- 1744. It should be mentioned to liis honour, that having 
rate conflict (June 6, 1560): Khan Zeman, and many other been assisted, while he was destined for the ministry, from 
chiefs, suffered death ; and it was not till July, 1567, that certain funds set apart by the English dissenters for to ©to 
the Mogul army returned to Agra. In 1572, Akbar invaded cation of their clergy, he repaid in after-life 'the mbbey which 
Ihe province of Guzeyiri/where he met with vigorous oppo- had been thus bestowed upon him. His principal poetical 
sitiou from the sons of Mohammed Sultan Mirza, ito even- work, the only one by which he is now much known, the 
tually succeeded in expelling them ; and lie prevaikWfen tho Pleasure* of ' Imagination^ appeared in 1744, It excited 
king of Guzerat, Mozaffir Sliuh, to reside as a pensioner at considerable attention; and on the whole was received with 
Agra. In 1575, Daw ud Khan, the rnler of Bengal, excited great applause. The first place in which he settled, after 
a war in that direction : he was subdued by Akbar s generals, liis return to England, was Northampton ; but he found no 
1 Kqja Tudor Mai and Monayyiiu Khan, and the kingdom of encouragement to remain there, and soon removed to Homp- 
Behar and Bengal became finally annexed to Delhi, stead, and thence finally to Loudon. Here h© acquired several 

In 1579, Akbar's brother, Mohammed Hakim Mirza, professional honours, but he never obtained any largo share 
occupied |Jie Punjab a setauul time ; but he was defeated by of practice. lie received the degree of M.D.by royal mandate* 
an army kenf by Akbar, and reduced to submission. Ho from the University of Cambridge, and thus became quali- 
tod in 15^ In the year* Akbar caused the fort of tied to be a fellow of the College of Physicians : he was also 
Allahabad to |>e buil|#t tli© cwnlluenco of the Ganges and elected oho of the physicians of St. Thomas’s Hospital. H» 
Jumna, Abivut th© aam^ time, Mozaflir Khan llod from died June 23, 1770, aged forty-nine. His principal medical 
Agra to Guzup^in prefer tq make an attempt to regain lhs work is a treatise On Dysentery \ 1764 : he also contributed 
diiminian. .But b^ 'Was boafen in a 9angumW battle, near several papers to the Philosophical Tramactiom , and to the 
Ahvaedabad (Jan. 1584k by Mirza Khan, the son of Medical Transactions, published by^ ^tbe College of^ Physicians. 
Jfeiram Kham unfi also, failed in several suocessh e attempts The * Pleasures of Iraagm«£jm’ is written in blank veto? 
undertaken to the 'mx& purpose, I n 1585, Akbar s nre- l with much power of versification and splendour of language. 
wa» requtod to Pdhjab, where tho Afghans had The subject and design of it cannot be pore briefly given 
f '^t Kabul and India, He than iq the author's language: it is tp give a view of the 
'•^li^Ointed Kfiwar.:iQto'-'Bteh as governor of Kabul, while various pleasures founded on the exercise of th© imaginative 
he himself held hfe OQqrt (t Lahore, in order to restrain tile powers, ‘ so that, whatever omr imagination feels ftom the 
Afghans and the UsiMjks, who Still fomented disturbances agreeable appearances of nature, and aU to various atlptin- 
in me northern provino«S. In 459U, Akbor’s son, Mirza ments wo meet with, either in pootry, painting, music, or any 
; >IEjto*'tottdbd toA Soon after, Mozaffir of the elegant arts, might bp dedtoble from one or other or 

Shah, the king of wq» defeated and taken prisoner ; those principlcfs in the constotiou of thj llumaI1 which 

and Murad Mirza went as governor to Guzerat, whenoq he are hero established and explained/ As a philosophical 
subsequently pi'oceeded tft the Doekan, work, the read©* is not likely to derive much-ben^ from it; 

In lS^^ qiyii dfetuirbmi»fift bflto 0«t m Atoto^fW v but; ffs poetical merits m considerable. Dr. Akenwdq pio* 






C ed entirely to rewrite the poem ; but death interrupted 
1 when he had only completed tl>e first and second books* 
with portions of the third and fourth. Both the original and 
the amended poem are contained in the quarto edition of 
Akenside's Poems , 1772, published by his friend Mr. Dyson. 
For a fuller account of it, the reader may dtisult an Essay 
by Mrs. Barbauld, prefixed to the duodecimo edition of 1 795, 
in which his genius is characterised as lofty and elegant, 
chaste, classical, and correct, not marked with strong traits 
of originality, not ardent, nor exuberant. 

Of his other peftical works, the principal are the Hymn to 
the Naiads* and two hooks of Odes, Many of these are 
written on political subjects, in which he took a great in- 
terest, and are distinguished by zeal in the cause of liberty. 
In consequence, he was accused of republicanism, a charge 
which has often been employed as a topic of abuse, and 
that with very considerable success. Akenside was well 
read in the literature and especially in the philosophy of 
Greece; and he has employ ed images, drawn from this 
source, with an unsparing, and rather a pedantic hand. 
[Kippis's Bing. Britan . Barbauld' s Essay!] 
AKERBLAD, (JOHN DAVID,) a late Swedish scholar, 
who distinguished himself by his researches in Runic, Ph«i- 
nician, Coptuyand Hieroglyphic literature. He enjoyed 
in early lire an Opportunity of travelling over several coun- 
tries in the East in consequence of being appointed Secretary 
to the Swedish embassy at Constantinople. While holding 
this appointment, he made a journey to Jerusalem, in 1792. 
In 1797 he visited the Troad. .Some years after he was ap- 
pointed Charge d’ Affaires to the King of Sweden in France. 
He spent his last days in Rome, where he was supported by 
the bounty of the late Duchess of Devonshire, and other ad- 
mirers of his talents ; he died in that city at an early age, 
on the 8th of February, 1819. The following are the titles 
of some of his publications ; Let Ire d M. Silvestre de Sacy 
sur lEcriture cursive Copte, published in the Magasin En- 
cyclopedique for 1801. Inscription^ Phoenicia Oxoniensis , 
nova Interpretation Paris, 1802; thirty-one pages, octavo. 
Lettre sur V Inscription Egyptienne de Rosette , adressee a 
M. Silvestre de Sacy , Paris, 1802; seventy pages, octavo. 
Notices sur Deux Inscriptions en Caractcres Rmriqim , 
trouvees d Venise , et sur les Varanges ; avec les Remarque# 
de M. d'Ansse de Villoison, Paris, 1804; fifty-live pages, 
octavo. Inscrisione Greca srpra una lamina di Piomho tro- 
vato in uno Sepolcro nelle vicinanze d'Atcnc, quarto, Roma, 
18 J3. He was preparing a new and enlarged edition of this 
work at the time of liis death, Lettre sur une Inscription 
Phenicienne trouvee d Athene .v, Rome, 1817; twenty -three 
pages, quarto. M. Akerblad is said to have been able to 
speak as well as read various eastern and European lan- 
guages. He was a corresponding member of the French 
National Institute, and a member of several other learned 
societies 

AKERMANN, AC-KERMAN, or AKEIRMAN, a 
fortified town in the Russian province of Bessarabia, near 
the outlet of the Dniester into the Black Sea: 46° 12' N. 
lat, and about 30 c 22' E. long. 

The town stands on a point of land which projects into the 
liman or gulf of the Dniester, and is defended on the land 
side by deep ditches, and in the parts bordering on the gulf 
by a thick wall. The town and port, which is a good one, 
are commanded by a castle on an eminence. The inha- 
bitants, probably exceeding 13,000 in number, chiefly con- 
sist of Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, who carry on some 
trade. Fish, which is caught in abundance in the gulf of 
the Dniester, and salt from the salt lakes of the district of 
Akermann, form the principal articles of commerce. A 
short time ago, a fair was established here. Akermann con- 
tains a handsome Armenian church, with some mosques and 
Greek churches. The streets are dirty and the town in- 
built. /T 

Treaty of, is the convention concluded in September, 
1826, between Russia and. Turkey. By this treaty, the 
terms of which may be considered as having been dic- 
tated by Russia, Turkey agreed to confirm in all its parts the 
troatarof Bucharest, (concluded in 1812,) to permit the two 
principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia to be governed by 
native boyars, elected by the divan of each, to restore the 
former privileges of the Servians, and finally, to pay the 
claims of Russia on account of losses incurred by the Bar- 
banr corsairs, and to allow that power the liberty of naviga- 
tion and commerce m all the states of the Sublime Porte, 
ati|jespecially free passage by the canal of Constantinople. 
'''Ik'-: ' ^ ' ' ' ■ 


By these conditions the ghp<wthnt provinces of Moldavia* 
Wallachia, tod Serbia, may be /egaraeA as having been re-, 
leased from all buf k nominal dependence on the Porte, 
and made over to the protection, if not to the sovereignty, of 
Russia. • r ; .v 

ALABA'MA, one of the southern stales of the North 
American Union, bounded oh the north by Tctmesseq, on 
the east by Georgia, on the south bypart of the territory of 
Florida and the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west, by the state 
of Mississippi. It derives its name from one or the rivers 
called A l a it am a . The sea-ooast pf Alabama is very limited 
when compared with the extent of the state *, it commences 
on the Gulf* of Mexico, at a point about paid way between tile 
mouths of the Pascagoula and Mobile rivers, and running 
eastward terminates at the outlet of the Perdido river. The 
real coast-lino, not including the bay of Mobile, is not above 
fifty miles in length. The thirty-fifth parallel of latitude 
forms the northern boundary, and American authorities 
assign 30° 10' as the southern limit. It lies between the* 
meridians of 85° and 88° 30' W. of Greenwich, The area is 
roughly estimated at 52,000 square miles. Its mean length, 
from north to south, is 336 miles ; . breadth, from east to 
west, 194 miles. Alabama originally belonged to the State 
of Georgia. In 1798, the country, including the present 
states of Mississippi and Alabama, was formed into n terri- 
tory ; and the part of Florida between Pearl and Perdido 
rivers being taken possession of by the United States in 
1812, and annexed to this territory, immigration into it 
immediately commenced. During the years 1813 and 1814 
it was harassed by the attacks of the Indians, who were 
reduced to submission by General Jackson. In 1817, the 
west portion of the territory became the 4 state of Missis- 
sippi,' and the east the 1 territory of Alabama,' — which, by 
an act of Congress, March 3, 1819, was admitted into the 
Union as a separate State. Since that time the population 
has rapidly increased, as is shown by the following state- 


inent : — 
1810 

less than 10,000 

1816 

29,683 

1818 

70,542 

1820 

1 27,901 , including 4 1 ,879 slaves. 

1827 

244,041 „ 93,008 „ 

1830 

308,997 „ 117,294 „ j 


1 572 free blacks. 


previous to the census of 1830, when the rate of appor- 
tionment was 4(),ooo (in which number three -fifths of the 
blacks are counted), Alabama had three fepresentatives in 
Congress: under the new census, and new rate of apportion- 
ment (47,700), she is entitled five ; the representative 
population being 262,507. She lias besides two senators 
in Congress, the number to which each state is entitled. 

Rivers. — The principal rivers of this State are the Ala- 
bama, Tambigbee or Tombeckbee, ^Mobile, Black Warrior, 
Coosa, Tallapoosa, Tennessee, Chataliooche, Perdido, Ca- 
hawba,pnd Conecuh. The general direction of the great 
rivers of Alabama, and of the Chatahoochc, which forms 
part of its eastern boundary, is from north to south. We 
find, accordingly, after leaving the sandy alluvium of the 
Gulf of Mexico, that the ground rises gradually into the 
interior as far as 33° N. lat.. where it begins to be hilly. 
The greatest elevation lies still further north, and is formed 
hv the termination of the Appalachian range, which 
makes in the northern part of the state a circular sweep 
from cast to west, bending somewhat to south. We are 
not able to “state with any precision the elevation of the 
highest points of these mountains above the level of 
the sea; some authorities giving 3000 feet, which is pro- 
bably too much, and others, only 1000. The direction in 
which the high land is continued westward, as the se- 
parating line between the basin of the Tennessee and the 
head waters of the Tombeckbee is, perhaps not yet accu- 
rately laid down on the maps. Alabama then, as it ap- 
pears, consists of two distinct physical portions considered 
with respect to its water system : the northern comprises part 
of the basin of the Tennessee River; (sec Tennbsspk,) and 
contains a large proportion of very fertile soil. This river 
makes a great bend between the tw o points where it is inter- 
sected by the 35 th degree of lat. The Chief river of the 
state is that called the Mobile river in the lowest part of its 
course, where it passes the toWti of Mobile, which is on the 
w est bank of the river, and enters the spacious bay of Mo- 
bile. Mobile bay is about thirty miles long, and varies from 
three to eighteen miles hi breadth : the main entrance, 
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which » between Dafiphm Island and the western cape of have made appropriations of land to the state of Alabama to 
Mobile Point, has sixteen feet water. This bay receives effect its construction. Above the shoals, steam- boats mky 
through the Mobile river the drainage of a basin of about ascend the Tennessee and Holston to Knoxville, 700 mil*s 
37,120 square mile's. The Mobile is formed by the union of from the mouth of the former. 

the Tombockbeer^and the Alabama, which meet about Pensacola $ay is entirely within the limits of West 
thirty miles, measured in a straight line, nearly due north Florida, but as this territory here only consists of a com* 
of Mobile* The Tombeekbee itself consists of a western paratively narrow slip along the Gulf, the sources and 
branch, the Tombeekbee, and an eastern, the Tuscaloosa, the main body of the streams that enter Pensacola Bay 
or Black Warrior. The Tombeekbee rises in the N.E. are within the state of Alabama. The main ateeam that 
angle of the state of Mississippi, in the country of the discharges into Escambia Bay (one of tj^o upper bays of 
Cmckas&ws, (34° 40' N. lat.,) arid after a southern course of - Pensacola Bay) is the Escambia; but the chief branch of 
100 miles enters the state of Alabama, (33° 16' N. lat.,) this river is the Connecuh, though the name of the Ea* 
five miles below* Columbus in the state of Mississippi, where cambia prevails in the lowest part of their united course, 
it is a navigable river. Steam-boats ascend the Tombeekbee The alligator abounds in the Alabama and Tombeekbee 
as fhr as Columbus, and sometimes farther. It is joined by rivers. 

the Tuscaloosa in 32° 31' N. lat. The Tuscaloosa rises in Soil, Products , #c. — Besides the Alleghany or Appela- 

the N.E. angle of the state, (34° 20' N. lat.) or rat her, .per- chian range, there are no other eminences which can be 
•haps, just within the limits of Georgia, and within ten miles dignified with the name of mountains. In the northern part 
of the channel of the Tennessee river at the great bend the country is hilly, with elevations of three or four hundred 
in Decatur county, Tennessee. It pursues a general course feet above the valleys : in the middle it is also hilly, with 
S.W. for 150 miles, passing Tuscaloosa, the capital, to its some tracts of open land or prairies. The south part, which 
junction with the Tombeekbee. There is steam navigation as borders on the G ulf of Mexico, throughout a space of fifty or 
far as Tuscaloosa. The united stream then pursues a winding .sixty miles in extent, is low and level, covered with pine and 
course, hut in a general direction, about W. of S., for ninety cypress. The coast of Alabama appears at present to be 
miles, when it is joined by the Alabama, (31° 9' N. lat.) receiving no increase, but, on the contrary, some diminution 
The Alabama has two main branches ; of which, the Coosa from the action of the waves. The forest trees, in the middle 
rises in the north part of Georgia, (35° 05' N. lat.,) and and northern divisions, are post, black and white oak, hickory, 
enters Alabama near Fort Armstrong; from which point poplar, cedar, chestnut, pine, mulberry, &c.; the elm 
its stream, after making several deviations, unites with the nourishes on the river banks. The chief wild animals are 
Tallapoosa at a point about W. by S. from Fort Armstrong ; the deer, bear, wolf, panther, fox, &c. : the rattle-snake 
the Tallapoosa, which also rises in Georgia (34° N. lat.), abounds in this state. The soil is various, but the greater 
and has a general course, something like that of the Coosa, part of it is excellent. * In the south it is generally sandy 
unites with it (at the village of Coosa wda 32° 28' N. lat.) arid Barren ; and u part, of the high lands are unfit for eulti- 
ttfter having made a sudden turn to the west about twenty- vation. A large portion of the country which lies between 
five miles long. Fifty miles S.W. from Coosawda the Ala- the Alabama and Tombigbee, of that part watered by the 
bama receives the Cahawba from the north, at the town of Coosa and Tallapoosa, ami of that on the Tennessee, consists 
Cahawba, and after a S.S. W. and very tortuous course of of very excellent land. On the margin of the rivers (in the 
200 miles, joins the Tombeekbee about thirty miles above, southern part) there is a quantity of cane-bottom land of 
Mobile, as before stated. The direct distance between great fertility, generally from one-lialf to three quarters of 
Cahawba and the junction of the Alabama with trie Tom- a mile wide : on trie outside of this is a space which is low, 
bockbee is not more than 100 miles. The Alabama is wet, and intersected by stagnant water ; next to this river- 
navigable for steam-boats most of the year to the falls of the swamp, and elevated ten or fifteen feet above it, succeeds 
Coosa, about 450 miles from its mouth. Here the rapids an extensive body of level land, of a black, rich soil, with a 
commence, and continue at intervals for sixty miles : they growth of hickory, black oak, post oak, poplar, dog-wood, 
are passable for boats during high water. Above these &e. After this come the prairies, which are wide-spreading 
fapids the river i&ideep, smooth, and perfectly navigable for plains, or gently-waving land, (resting on a soft limestone 
200 miles, nearly as far as its source in the valley of the rock, abounding in shells,) clothed with grass, herbage, and 
Tennessee River,— a navigable branch of which almost com- flowers, and exhibiting, in the month of May, the most 
municates with it. The Alabama, like most of the large enchanting scenery/ ( Enrydop . American. ) There is ge- 
American rivers, differs very considerably in its volume of herally wood enough on the prairies to fence them. It is 
water at different seasons. Below the junction of the two arranged in lines and clumps on the lower and moister par- 
main streams, the Tombeekbee and Alabama, the river does lions, dividing them into open spaces of several hundred 
not flow in one channel, but in two main, and numerous acres. The soil is of variable depth, and rests on a uniform 
smaller channels, for more than thirty miles direc^ course bed of limestone. In some places the rock juts out on the 
through alow wet country, to the head of Mobile Bay. surface, where it easily decomposes. There is a great defi- 

The rivers of Alabama" are highest in the spring of the cicncy of water, and what there is of it is very bad : good 
year, and it is not uncommon for them to rise eighty or water can be obtained by boring to the depth of three or four 
ninety feet above low water, The banks, when they hundred feet, and in many cases this water rises to the 
present a recent surface, exhibit a beautiful appearance, surface. 

striped with alternate layers of gravel and different-coloured The long-moss region commences below 33° lat. The 
clays. The clays commence about twenty feet above low moss hangs in festoons from the trees, giving to the forests 
water. The layers are of different thickness, from one inch the most dark and gloomy aspect. It i» much used for 
to several feet, and of various colours, from red and deep making mattresses. Cotton is the staple product, and is 
blue to a delicate white. Steam-boats were first introduced raised in great quantities ; the land produces from 400 to 
on these rivers in 1 820. ^ 1800 pounds of seed cotton to the acre. The annual crop 

The Chatahooche rises in the northern part of Georgia, of the state is estimated at 200,000 bales, and is increasing 
and is part of the boundary line between Alabama and every year; the greater part of it is carried to Mobile — that 
Georgia. It communicates with Flint River to form the from the Tennessee valley only being taken to New Orleans. 
Apalachicola, and is navigable for steam- boat* to the fulls The land is tilled almost entirely by slaves. The men slaved 
of Columbus, above 300 miles. The Perdido separates Ala- are hired at from 100 to 150 dollars a year. A great deal 
bama from Florida. of Indian corn is raised for domestic consumption, and con- 

The Tennessee runs through the northern part of this state, siderable quantities of oats, bqt not much wheat. The 
It enters Alabama on the east, running south-west ; it then sugar-cane is beginning to be cultivated in the southern 
runs west north-west, and again enters the state of Ten- parts. There is a constant tide of immigration to this state, 
nessee. It empties into the Ohio, in Kentucky. The part particularly to the southern districts, from Virginia, Nprth 
of the state north of the river is called Tennessee Valley, and South Carolina, and Georgia. The immigrants are*ge- 
and contains a population of about 70,000. This river is nerally planters, bringing with them their slaves to cultivate 
navigable for large steam-boats 250 miles, to Florence in the land. The price of the best land varies from ten to 
Alabama, which Is below the mussel-shoals, whore the rivet twenty dollars an acre, but is rapidly rising in value— public 
spreads out from one to three miles in width, with a rocky land may be entered at one dollar and twenty-five cent* 
bottom, and is so shallow, that boats can neither ascend nor per acre. Not more than one-twentieth of tho state is yet 
descend, except at high water during floods. A canal is in cultivation. 

contemplated round these shoals ; and the United States Iron ore is found in several places, and fossil coal abounds 
No. 32. [THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA.] 
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on the Block Warrio t river* marble is found on tbe Ca- 
hawba. Gold also has been found, but ngt in sufficient 
quantities to render the business profitable. 

Climate . — The mean temperature of the state is about 
65° F*, or, perhaps, less. Although the summer continues 
lOtiger, vet the heat is very little greater than in the north 
part of the United States. The thermometer seldom exceeds 
dO 6 . June is the hottest month in the year. The fig and 
peach arrive at great perfection below 34° lat., and the cli- 
mate and soil are supposed to be well -adapted to the grape, 
but not to the olive. The fruit trees blossom between the 
middle of January and first of' March, according to the ele- 
vation of the place. Snow neither falls deep nor lies long ; 
a thin sheet of ice sometimes ctfvers the stagnant waters 
at the coldest period ; the rivers are never frozen over. The 
climate is healthy, except in the bottom land bordering on 
the rivers. In the elevated country it is delightful, the 
heat of summer being tempered by the breezes from the 
gulf of Mexico. The prevailing diseases in low situations 
are intermittent and bilious fevers. Mobile has been several 
times ravaged by the yellow fever, but it has not been severe 
of late years. 

, Indians. - Thu Cherokecs occupy the north-east corner of 
the state, and extend into Georgia and Tennessee: the 
Creeks, the east, with part of Georgia ; and the Chickasaws 
and Choctaws the west, extending into Mississippi. The 
whole number within the state in 1831 was estimated at 
19,200, but they are fast emigrating west of the Mississippi, 
where a large tract of country has been ceded to them by the 
United States in exchange for their own. The Cherokecs, 
most of whom reside within the limits of Georgia, arc the 
most civilized. They have a written and printed language, j 
the alphabet of which was invented by a native Cherokee ; 
it consists of eighty-five characters, and may he culled a syl- 
labic alphabet. It is said that an active Cherokee boy may 
learn to read in a day ; and not more than two or three days 
are ordinarily requisite ; he has only to repeat successively 
the names of the several letters, so that when he lias learned 
his alphabet he can read his language. There arc remains of 
mounds and roads in the state, respecting which the present 
Indians have no tradition. 

Counties and Towns.— In 1820 the state was divided into 
twenty -four counties ; in 1 828, thirty-six : and in 1 833, ten new 
counties were made in the Creek, undone in the Chocktaw 
country. The chief towns are Tuscaloosa , the present capi- 
tal, situated at the falls and head of steam -boat navigation 
on the Black Warrior river: 33° 12' N. lat. 87” 42' W. long., 
256 miles N. of Mobile by land, and 4 00 by water, 160 S.S YV. 
of Huntsville, 858 S.W. of Washington, and 368 N.N.E. of 
New Orleans.* Tuscaloosa takes its name from the Chock taw 
appellation of the Black Warrior river. The situation of the 
town is healthy and pleasant, being on an elevated plain of 
several miles in extent. The university of Alabama is about 
one mile from the town. Coal is found on the banks of the 
river, and in the vicinity abundance of materials lor building, 
particularly stone, and pine timber. Population about 
201)0. Mobile , the principal port, is situated at the inllux of 
Mobile river into the bay of the same name ; 30° 40' N. lat. 
88° 21' W. long. ; 50 miles by hind from Pensacola, 1033 
from Washington, and 160 E. tVun New Orleans. In 1813 it 
came into the possession of the. United States, anil then 
contained about 300 inhabitants; in 1822, 2800; and in 
1830, 3194. The back country is dependent on Mobile for 
a market. The principal exports from Mobile consist of 
cotton, of which upwards of 1.00,000 bales are shipped annu- 
ally to Europe and the north part of the United Stales. 
Steam -boats and schooners run regularly to New Orleans, the 
lakes Pon tch art rain and Borgno. Huntsville , in the north 
part of the state, is the next town in importance. It has a 
considerable trade in cotton with New Orleans, and a com- 
munication with the Tennessee river by a canal ten miles in 
length. Population in 1830, 2000, Montgomery, on the 
Alabama river, is a nourishing towrfc JJahavvba was the 
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principalities of w2i«i?u' oon4tituti(m * adopted in July, 1819, 
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The senators & elected ffir tWe jrearfe, «LAd one-third cf 
them fere chosen iv&f ; their number cannot be toot* 
than one-third, hor less than brie-fotirth of the number dr 
representatives. At p^eSeht the Seriate consists of twenty- 
two, the House of Representatives of seventy-two members 
the pay of the members of both houses is four dollars a-dajr 
each. They meet annually at Tuscaloosa on the fourth 
Monday of November, aha rerimiri in session about two 
months. The executive power is Vested in a Governor, who 
is elected by the people for two years, Uftii is eligible four 
yours out of six ; he possesses a qualified negative on legis- 
lative acts ; and the pardoning power ; in ca&es of 1 treason, 
the consent of the Senate is pocessarjr. In case of Ms death, 
absence, fee. the president of the Senate acts as governor ; the 
salary is 2500 dollars. The qualifications required for mem- 
bers of the legislature arc, citizenship, two years’ state, arid 
one ‘year’s district residence; a senator must be twenty- 
seven years of age : a governor must be thirty years old, a 
native citizen, and must have resided fbtir years in the State. 
A voter must be twenty-one years tif age ; one years state 
and three months’ district residence hr® required. Blocks 
in all cases are excluded. Two-thfrds of the General As- 
sembly may propose amendments tb the Constitution, which, 
if ratified by the people at the nSd election, and by two- 
thirds of the subsequent legislature, become valid. 

Judiciary . *— The stale is divided into seven circuits, to 
which an eighth has been lately added, in each of which 
there is a circuit -judge ; .and, until the session of 1831-2, the 
Supreme Court was formed by a union of these seven 
judges. In that session, however, the legislature esta- 
blished a separate Supreme Court, consisting of three 
judges, who meet at Tuscaloosa twice a year, and remain in 
session from Six to eight weeks each time. The judges are 
I elected by the joint vote of both houses of the General As- 
sembly ; the tenure at first was during good behaviour, till 
seventy years of uge. In 1830, the constitution in this re- 
spect was altered, and alter Nov. 1 833, they are to be elected, 
by the same body, every six years. They are removable by im- 
peachment and by the governor, on the address of two-thirds of 
the General Assembly — the judge must be heard in defence. 
Salary of judges of Supreme Court is 1750 dollars ; of Circuit 
Court, 1500 dollars. 

There are also su'en inferior courts as the general assembly 
may, from time to time, direct and establish. The other 
public officers are the secretary of state, comptroller of public 
accounts, state treasurer, and attorney-general ; the first 
three receive a salary of IdOO dollars a year each, and the 
last 425 dollars, with perquisites. 

Laws.- -The laws in this state differ but little from those 
of the other states of the Union. The punishments are 
fine, imprisonment in the comity jail, standing in the 
pillory, branding, whipping, andxleath by hanging. The 
crimes punishable with death are murder, treason, rape, 
man-stealing, slave-stealing, arson, robbery, burglary, coun- 
terfeiting, and forgery. The penitentiary system has not 
yet been introduced into this stale. The consequence 
of making so many offences capital is that many go un- 
punished, or are pardoned by the executive. Very severe 
law s have been passed against duelling ; killing in a duel is 
wilful murder, and as such punishable with death ; members 
of .the general assembly, officers of government, civil and 
military, and attorneys at law, are required to take the 
duelling oath. The legal rate of interest is 8 per cent.. If 
more than that is taken, it is usury, and the lender forfeits 
the amount, with all interest thereon. 

Education.— The constitution declares that * schools and 
the means of education shall for ever be encouraged in this 
state.’ By an act of the Congress of the United States, m 
1819, one section of land (640 acres) was granted to the in- 
habitants of each township in the state for the use of schools ; 
and seventy-two sections, or two entire townships, for the sup- 
port of a seminary of learning, which were vested In the legis- 
lature of said state, to be appropriated solely to the use of 
such seminary by the said legislature.*' In conformity With 
the above grant;, an institution, styled the University of 
the State of Alabama, was incorporated by the legislature 
of the state in December, 1820. In 1821, two trustees from 
each judicial circuit were elected by joint vote of both 
houses. The governor of the state , is» ex officio, president 
of the bourd of trustees. They hold their office for three 

♦ A township contains 23.040 aewt^ l*aix EuftUtih or American inUcaflijiuire, 
Mid in {HuWliviilwd Into llitrty-tii* equal division* or tfquttro mile*. Uy ifftwi 
-crowing- each other at right augl«i; them division* fctti calted Mietkma ? each 
section cunt skins 640 acres, j 
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A# m#®r»ity hpfc were vested in these trus- 
tees to bp#»W pghfo wtqtipg ; such as were not sold were 
b be lpt oh ?en$. fhb4» Pf the university consist of the 
proceeds^ Apcoj^ing to a report pf presi- 

dent of the, board of trustees, dated January 1 4 th, 1830, 
21,845 aerea had bpen sold for the supi of 304,651 dollars, 
of which U1 *7 12 had been vested in 8 per cent, stock;' 
and 24,234 acres remained unsold. In the session of 1 827-$, 
the university was located about one mile, east of Tuscaloosa, 
in a fine healthy situation. Jt opened oh the 18th of April, 
1831: the average number of students has been about 
ninety ; price of tuition, including room, rent, fool, &c., 
40 dollars for the collegiate year (nearly ten months). Board 
80 dollars for the same time.*? 

Religion,— The Baptists in this state have 1 2 associa- 
tions, 219 churches, 130 ministers, and 8953 communi- 
cants; the Methodists, 44 preachers, and 13,504 members ; 
the Presbyterians, 38 churches, 27 ministers, 6 licentiates, 
and 1669 communicants; the Roman Catholics , 9 ministers; 
the Episcopalians , 2 ministers. 

Banks,— l. One private stock bank at Mobile, capital 
500,000 dollars. 2, A branch of the United States bank at 
Mobile. 3. A state hank at Tuscaloosa, capital about 880,000 
dollars. Branch of the state bank at Montgomery, incorpo- 
rated in 1832, capital 30g,000 dollars: capital authorised to 
he increased by sale of state stock, bearing 5 per cent, 
interest, to 500,000 dollars. 4. Branch of state bank at De- 
catur, incorporated in 1833, capital to be raised by sale of 
state stock 1,000,000 dollars. Branch of state bank at Mo- 
bile, incorporated in 1833, capital to be raised as above, 
2,000,000 dollars. The state is the solo proprietor of the 
state bank and its branches. The capital of the state bank 
is composed of the university and other public funds, and of 
funds to the amount of 200,000 dollars, raised by the sale 
of state stock, bearing 6 per cent, interest. The capital of 
the branch is raised, and to be raised, by the sale of state 
stock hearing 5 per cent, interest. [Communication from 
Tuscaloosa. Sec also Darby’s 'Geography of the United 
States.} 

Track . — Years ending 30th September. 
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ALABA'MA River. [See Alabama.] , 
ALABASTER, a white stone used for ornamental pur- 
poses. The name is derived from Alabastron, a town of 
Egypt, where there appears to have been a manufactory of 
small Vessels or pots, made of a stone found in the moun- 
tains near the town. These vessels were employed for 
containing certain kinds of perfumes, used by the ancients 
In their toilets, and with which it was the custom to anoint 
the heads of their guests, as a mark of distinction, at their 
feasts. There are in Horace many allusions to this cus- 
tom. In liktj manner, Mary, the sister of Lazarus, poured 
upon the head of our Saviour, as lie sat at supper, “ very 
precious ointment ” from an atabaster-Xyox, 

The terms a\afia<rrpov among the Greeks, and alahas- 
trum among thp Romans, were applied to those vessels, 
even when they were not made of the white stone ; for al- 
though they may have imit ated the original form of the ves- 
sels made at Alabastron, they appear from p^/yritus (Idyl. 
XV.) to have been sometimes made of ghVl"*' They were of 
a tapering shape, ana without handles ; and from this cir- 
cumstance, Adam, in his Latin Dictionary, gives us the 
etymplogy of Alabastrum, a without, and \afiij handtk, a 

* An account of oduoatton iu thin «1ufe, CiMilnining a full statement of all 
dotal&lii ration ttf iho urilWrtdty. academies, «i»H school*, will bv imhUshwt 
Indus at the tbrthooming imrabera oflhe London Jo^nal of Ji'dwatw*. See 
Not fi, ‘ ' 


derivation'whioh eejtainly cannot be assignecFto it consis- 
tently with the formation of |he Greek language. 

It appears from a passage in Demosthenes, (Oration on 
the Embassy, chap* 68,) that one of the brothers of 
iKschines, the orator, was employed ki painting these ala- 
baster-boxes. Pliny says, (lib. xxxvi. 12, and xxxvii. 54.) 
that the stone, which he calls alabastrites, was got from 
Thebes ; but Manner! (Geographie der GiietHen und 
M'ofmer) places the town of Alabastron in Heplanomis, or 
Middle Egypt* in the hills between the Nile and the Red 
Sea, about thirty English miles east of Acoris ; and states* 
that the stone of which the alabastni were made was brought 
from Mens Alabaatrinus, about thirty miles S. E. of the 
town. Mr. James Burton, who has been long resident in 
Egypt, has determined the site of Alabastron to he latitude 
27° 43\ longitude 31°, not far from the east bank of the 
Nile, a few miles south of the ruins of Antinoe. 

There are two kinds of white stone to which antiquaries 
and artists give the name of alabaster: the one is a ear* 
honate of lime ; the other is gypsum, or sulphate of lime. 
Many of those ancient perfume vessels are made of the 
compact crystalline mass deposited from water holding car-* 
bon ate of lime in solution, whic h is found ifi many places 
in almost every country. When the deposition takes place 
on the ground, it forms what mineralogists call a stalagmite^ 
from a Greek word signifying a drop, and it is often com- 
posed of layers distinguishable by different degrees of trans- 
lucent’) giving the stone the appearance of the striped 
agates,* called onyx, (see Agate.) Hence, according fo 
Pliny, the alabastrites was sometimes called onyx. But it 
is easy to ascertain of which of the two kinds a vessel is 
composed, for carbonate of lime is hard, and effervesces if it 
he touched by a strong acid ; but sulphate of lime does not 
effervesce, and is so soft that it may be scratched with the 
noil. The term alabaster is now generally applied to the 
softer stone. This last, when pure, is a beautiful semi- 
transparent snow-white substance, easily worked into vases* 
lamps, and various other ornaments, but it is seldom found 
in masses large enough for statuary ; and. indeed, artists 
would be unwilling to execute any great work in a material 
so very liable to injury* The finest quality known is found 
in the neighbourhood of Volterra in Tuscany, and it is cut 
into a variety of works of great taste and beauty at Volterra, 
Florence, Leghorn, and other places in that part of Italy, 
which are sent all over the world, and sold at very rea- 
sonable prices. 

Alabaster is found in Derbyshire and Staffordshire, and 
is manufactured into small ornaments and toys at Derby, 
which are also to be bought in London. The natural history 
of the stone will be treated of under the head Gypsum, the 
general term under which all varieties of sulphate of lime 
are usually classed by mineralogists. 

A LABES, in Ichthyology, a genus of fishes belonging 
to the order Malacopterygii, and family A pixies. This 
germs, which consists of a. single species of small size, a 
native of the Indian Ocean, resembles in most respects the 
common conger-eel (Muraena) of our own seas. 

ALAI S, a town in France, in the department of the Gard, 
part of the ancient province of Languedoc. It is on the 
bank of one of the streams called the Gardon, which is dis- 
tinguished by the name ol the Gardon of Alais. Alesia, 
mentioned by Csosar in his Commentaries (vii. 68), which 
was compelled to surrender to the Roman commander after 
nn obstinate resistance, is not the modern town of Alais, as 
stated in some books. (See Dictionn. Geog.) The Alesia 
of Cmsar is St. Reyne, about twenty- three miles south of 
Chatilion sur Seine. 

Alais was formerly the capital of the district of Cevennes, 
and lies at the foot of the Cevennes mountains. It suffered 
ranch during the dragonnade s* in the reign of Louis XI V., 
who built a citadel in Hi 8 9 to overawe the Protestants. The 
injuries it sustained have been, however, repaired, and Alais 
is again a thriving place. It has several manufactories, and 
carries on a considerable trade in raw and dressed silk, as 
well as in the produce of the neighbouring country. The 
Protestants have still a place of worship there. The popula- 
tion is given by Malte Bruu and Balbi at. more than 1 0,000, 
The town is In 4 C 4' E, long., and 44° 7 r N. lat., and is about 
forty miles north of Montpellier. 

Alais is the capital of an arrondissement of the same 
name, containing about 48fi«quare miles, 96 communes, 

* The ptM HMjulicm of the Huguenots, or 1’ rote* touts, in w hich dragoons 
were the ehkV instruments. 

* 2K‘i ■■■;. 
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and above 70,000 inhabitants, ft is fertile in grain, mul- 
berries. and olives. There is coal, and also considerable 
iron mines in the neighbourhood. > 

A LAIC AN AND A; a river of Hindostan, which rises 
in the Himalaya Mountains. This river is considered sacred 
by the Hindoo inhabitants: it Hows from north-east to 
south west, through the province of Gurwal, receiving in its 
course the waters of the Mandakini, the Pinden, the Man- 
dacoki, the Birke, and the Dauli, all streams of inconsider- 
able size. The last-mentioned of these tributaries, which 
proceeds from the base of the highest ridge of the Himalaya 
chain, forms the remotest source of the Ganges. At Deva- 
pruyuga (the junction of the gods), a small town in 30° 9 1 
N. lat., and 78° 33' E. long., and twelve miles to the west- 
ward of Serin aguv, the Alakananda forms its junction with 
the river Bhagirathi, when the united streams receive the 
name of the Ganges. At a short distance before it reaches 
Bhadrinath — a much-frequented temple, eighty miles north 
from Almorah, the capital of Kurnaon — the Alakananda is 
not more than twenty feet wide, and its actual source is con- 
cealed under an accumulation of perpetual snow. At Deva- 
•pravaga the width of the river is increased to one hundred 
and forty feet : during the rainy season it rises from forty- 
five to fifty feet above its lowest level. 

The Alakananda contains a great number of fish, four or 
five feet long (the Cyjyrinm dentimlatus ), which are held in 
reverence by the Brahmins ; and, being fed by them daily, 
become so familiar as to take bread from the hand. Asiatic 
Researches, and MS. Documents at the India Board, quoted 
in Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer. 

ALAND, a small archipelago at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, consisting of one principal island which 
gives name to the whole group, and of a great number of 
smaller islands, such as Ekeroe, Fogloe, Vordoe, Lemland, 
&c. Some authorities state that as many as eighty of the 
islands 0 are inhabited. The word Aland is properly 
written Aland, and pronounced Oland, which signifies the 
‘ Land of Rivers or Waters.’ 

The principal island has its northern point intersected by 
the parallel of C0° 15 1 N. lat: the meridian of 20° passes 
through the island. It is very irregular in its shape, so that 
it is difficult to state its dimensions : the greatest length from 
N. to S. may be about 1ft miles; the greatest breadth from 
E. to W. about 14. Its coasts are deeply indented, and offer 
several excellent ports, of which the best is Yttemus. The 
island is mountainous, and of calcareous structure, with 
some good quarries ; it has also a few streams. The grains 
that succeed «best are rye and barley, with a little wheat: 
the trees are pine, fir, and beech, in sufficient quantity 
to furnish fuel for the inhabitants. There is also pasturage 
for cattle. The inhabitants, who are Swedes, are skilful 
seamen, and in a great measure employed in fishing, and 
catching seafowl. They are stated at 13,340 as far back 
as twelve years ago. Aland is divided into five parishes. On 
a small island near Ekeroe a telegraph is established. One 
advantage which arises to the Russians from the occupation 
of these islands, is the possession of ports which are less frozen 
during the winter season than others in the same latitude, 
owing to the strong current from the Rothnian Gulf, which 
tends to keep the sea open. This island is said to have 
orico had a king of its own. In the later times of the Swedish 
possession, it was included in the government of Abo and 
Biomeborg in Finland ; it was finally ceded to Russia iu 
1809. The neighbourhood of Aland is noted for being the 
scene of the naval victory obtained by Peter I. over the 
Swedes, a.d. 1714, the first great event in the history of the 
Russian marine. ( Dictionn . Geograph.) 

ALARCON, JUAN RUIZ DE, a Spanish dramatic 
writer, w ho lived about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Though an author of great merit and well -deserved 
reputation, very little is known of his life. Nicholas Anto- 
nio says, that, he believ^ him tq have been born at Mexico, 
of Spanish parents,' and that he was both an actor and 
a dramatic writer, scarcely equalled by any of his contem- 
poraries, ior purity of diction, elegance, fluency, and co- 
piousness. The following plays were published in his life- 
time. L<t industria y la suerte ; Ltis paredes oyen ; El seme- 
j anted st mismo ; La cueva de Salamanca ‘ Mudarse jx>r 
mejorarSe; Todores ventura ,* and El desdichado m 'finivr. 
Ganar amigos ; Los empeiios de un engano ; Quim eng an a 
mas a auten; L& verdad sospechosa, and several others 
appeared'after his death. 

It is b Verdad sospechosa (suspicious truth) that he 


is best known to ug. Corneille, who translated it into French 
under the title of Le Menteur, speaks of it in the highest 
terms. ‘ The argument,* says he, ‘ is, in my opinion, so 
ingenious and so well treated, that I have said many times, 
that I would willingly give two of my best plays to have the 
merit of the inven$|ft of this. I have seen nothing equal 
to it either in the ancients or moderns.’ Moli&re in one of 
his letters to Boileau says, that he is greatly indebted to La 
Verdad sospechosa. ‘ When it was performed/ says lie, 4 1 had 
already a wish to write, though 1 was not decided on what 
subject; my ideas were confused, but this work fixed them/ 

Alarcon is undoubtedly one of the beat dramatic writers of 
the genuine Spanish school. His plots are ingenious, and 
conducted in a masterly manner, his characters highly ro- 
mantic. He is not so fertile as Lope in his productions, 
but is more correct and equal ; he is ;as pure and elegant 
in his diction as Calderon, but less metaphysical ; ahu, in 
general, more free from the extravagance of Gongnrism, so 
prevalent in his age. Alibis compositions have more or 
less a moral tendency; and it is our opinion, that if the 
Spaniards would aim at the possession of a real national 
drama, it is Alarcon whom they ought to study as their 
model. [See Nicol&o Antonio, Bibtiot. Hispan.; Martinez 
do la Rosa, Obras.] 

ALAR1C. One of the most eminent of those northern 
chiefs who successively overran Italy, during the decline of 
the western empire, and the first of them who gained pos- 
session of imperial Rome. He learned the art of w ar under 
the celebrated emperor of the East, Theodosius, who curbed 
the depredations of the Goths, settled them in different pro- 
vinces of the empire, and recruited his armies from the 
youth of the nation. But they threw oft’ the yoke, as soon 
as the powerful hand which had imposed it ceased to hold 
t he sceptre, and Alaric, bom of one of the noblest families 
of the nation, was chosen by his countrymen as their leader. 
Under his guidance, the Visigoths, the division of the Gothic 
nation to which lie belonged, issued from Thrace, where they 
had been settled, and overran Greece, a.d. 396. Alaric took 
Athens, but, instead of treating it with severity and destroy- 
ing its edifices, as lias sometimes been asserted, it is most 
probable that he did very little damage to its works of 
art, although he carried off such as were moveable. The 
Goths were soon compelled by Stilicho to evacuate that 
country' : and to return into Epirus. From time to time they 
entered into a temporary reconciliation with the empire, and 
took engagements in its pay ; but as they were inconstant 
and arrogant, and the Greeks were timid and fraudulent, 
this state of friendship was never of long duration. About 
the year 398, Alaric, on the ground of his high military cha- 
racter, was proclaimed king of the Visigoths ; and just about 
the same time Areadius, the successor of Theodosius in the 
Eastern empire, alarmed at liis repeated successes, at- 
tempted to identify hi* interests with those of the Empire 
by declaring him master-general of the eastern Illyrian 
prefecture. ‘ Thus he commanded a large part of the vast 
country situated between the Danube, the Adriatic, and the 
Black Sea, The Visigoths who obeyed his orders were 
thoroughly organized as an army, but as yet had few claims 
to the civil character and stability of a nation. They 
threatened both empires equally at the same time, and sold 
their alliance to each alternately. Alaric at last determined 
to make his way into the empire of the West, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a kingdom l>y conquest. 

We cannot trace minutely the motions of the Gothic army. 
Early in the year 403 it appeared before Milan, which 
was immediately evacuated by the Emperor Honoring. 
Besieged in the fortress of Asta, be was on the point of sur- 
rendering, when Stilicho came to bis assistance, with an 
army hastily recalled from the frontiers of Gaul and Ger- 
many. On E aster-day, a.d. 403, was fought the battle of 
Pollentia. The testimony of historians varies as to the 
event of it : but the advantage seems to have been on the 
side of the Romans. It is certain, however, that in a sub- 
sequent battle near Verona, Alaric was completely defeated 
by Stilicho; and was compelled by the voice of his people 
to accept terms which his pride would liave rejected,*— to 
ratify a treaty with the empire of the West: and to retire 
from Italy with the remains of his once powemil army, (See 
Claudian, De Bello Getico.) 

After his retreat from Italy, Alaric concluded a precarious 
peace with Honorius, and even entered into his Service, 
being nominated master-general of the Illyrian prefecture. 
In this capacity, ho was required to enforce the claims of the 
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court of Ravenna to eiirtain provinces held by the eastern 
empire : but his effort# Were ineffectual ; and at the end of a 
few years, when hi# army was recruited by the German 
youths who were attracted by his fame, he renewed his de- 
sign of establishing himself in Italy. Claiming an extra- 
vagant reward for the services which lie had performed, he 
plainly intimated that war would be tli consequence of 
a refusal. The demand was made in the year 408. The 
emperor was then at Rome, and it was debated in the 
senate what steps were proper to be taken. The majority 
were for war ; but by Stilicho’s advice, it was determined to 
buy off the enemy, by a contribution of four thousand pounds 
weight of gold. One of the senators exclaimed, in the lan- 
guage of Cicero, ‘ This is not a treaty of peace, but a con- 
tract of slavery.’ The minister maintained the demand to 
be nothing more than just, as Alaric had remained three 
years in Epirus for the service of Honorius. While the 
Visigoths were at the foot of the Alps, the cowardly and weak 
Honorius procured the assassination of Stilicho, the only 
man who could still have defended the empire. His son 
and almost all his officers were murdered along with him. 
Those Visigoths who were serving in the pay of the empire 
had left their wives and children in the Roman cities : they 
were all massacred at the same time. All the treaties 
concluded by Stilicho with Alaric were annulled ; and the 
court of Ravenna seemed to take pleasure in provoking an 
enemy whom it was unable to resist. Alaric crossed 
Venctia without encountering any Roman soldiers ; with 
the rapidity of a traveller who meets with no obstruction, 
he advanced under the very walls of Rome, and formed the 
siege. An application for terms was made on the part of 
the Romans, with an intimation that if once they took up 
arms they would fight desperately. Alaric returned this 
pithy answer: 1 The closer hay is pressed, the more easily 
it is cut/ He demanded all the wealth of Rome. The am- 
bassadors asked what he would leave to the inhabitants — 

* Their lives.' He at length, however, consented to retire, 
on condition of receiving a heavy. ransom. But Honorius, 
although he had taken no measures for the defence of his ca- 
pital, constantly refused to ratify all the treaties by which 
it might have been saved. This obstinacy was mistaken by 
him for a noble pride ; hut it had disastrous consequences, 
for it brought back Alaric. He laid siege to Rome a second 
time in 400. The imposing name of the Eternal City seemed 
to inspire the barbarian with involuntary respect. He 
endeavoured to save it from the consequences to which he 
was otherwise pledged, by erecting a new emperor in the 
person of Attains, pradect of the city : hut the weakness of 
Attalus rendered it necessary' for the Visigoth conqueror to 
undo the work of his own hands ; and Honorius was re- 
instated on a powerless throne. A treacherous attack on the 
Goths at Ravenna, while the conferences were still open, 
exhausted the patience of Alaric. The city was a third time 
besieged ; and Alaric entered at midnight on the 24th Au- 
gust, 410, when he gave the town up to be pillaged for six 
days, but with orders to his soldiers to he sparing of blood, 
to respect the honour of the women, and not to burn build- 
ings dedicated to religion. After the limited period* of 
plunder and vengeance, he hastened to withdraw his troops, 
and to lead them into the southern provinces of Italy. But 
he died in the course of a few months, after a very short, 
illness, while besieging Cosenza in Calabria. His death 
produced a temporary reconciliation between the Visigoths 
and the emperor. His wife’s brother, Ataulphus (Adolph), 
was chosen as his successor by the unanimous suffrage of 
the army . Ataulphus was a friend to peace, and wished for 
nothing beyond a settlement in the empire and the band 
of Placidia, the sister of Honorius, who had been the cap- 
tive of Alaric. He obtained both those objects; but in a 
short time was assassinated by one of his equerries. Zosi- 
inus. — Claudian.— - Jornandez, De Rebus Geticis. — Gibbon, 
ch. xxix. xxxi. 

ALATAMA'H A» a large river of Georgia, (one of the 
States of the North American Union), entirely comprised 
within the limits of that State. [See Georgia.] 

ALAUDA (Lark), a genus of granivorous birds, of which 
upwards of sixty species have been enumerated, though the 
pipits, among which is our titlark, be excluded. Limueus, 
Latham, and Illiger, included the latter among the larks, 
on account of their lougish hind claw ; but their slender 
bill, and several other circumstances, sufficiently distinguish 
them. 

Adhering, then* to this distinction, we characterize the 


larks by the hind-claw, which is like the fore-claws, some- 
what straight and longer than in the pipiU an^ ^he, wag- 
tails. The bill » Straight, and rather short and strong, 
upper mandible being arched without any notch, and not 
longer than the under, The nostrils, situated at the base 
of the bill, are oblong, and protected by small plumes and 
bristles directed forwards* The feathers on the back part of 
the head can be raised up at the wilt of the bird into the form 
of a crest* 

V arious speoies of larks are found in all parts of the globe, 
and are everywhere distinguished by their vigilance and 
their singing. They are peculiarly birds of the fields, mea- 
dows, and other open places; the conformation of their feet, 
except in a few instances, such as the woodlark, has not 
adapted them to perch upon trees. They accordingly always 
build on the ground, making in general a rather slight 
though neat nest, and laying about five eggs, usually of a 
greyish white, with specks of a brown colour. They frequently 
rear two broods of young during the summer. 

They are almost all birds of passage ; for even in Britain, 
where some remain during the winter, the greater number 
fiock together and migrate, either southwards or to the sea- 
coast. During these migrations immense numbers of them are 
caught in nets for the table, particularly on the Continent, 
where small birds arc more sought after for this purpose 
than in Britain. 

We shall give particular details of the several species 
under Lark. 

ALAVA, one of the old Basque Provinces in Spain, 
(See Basque.) 

ALBA (FERNANDO ALVAREZ DE TOLEDO, 
Duke of), General of the Imperial army, and Minister of 
State of Charles V., was born in 1508. He w f as the son 
of Don* Garcia, and grandson of Don Fadrique, or Frederic, 
w ho was first cousin of King Ferdinand the Catholic, and 
the second Duke of Alba de Torroes. His father lost bis 
life in an engagement against the Moors at Gelvez. His 
grandfather superintended his education, which w r as calcu- 
lated to fit him both for the field and the cabinet. He 
entered very young into the service of the Emperor, and 
accompanied him in his expeditions to Algiers, Tunis, and 
Pavia. He afterwards followed lijm to Hungary : and it is 
said that the emperor promoted him to the first rank in the 
army, more as a mark of favour than from any consideration 
of his military talents. His reserved disposition, and the 
peculiar bent of his mind to politics, had at first given an 
unfavourable idea of his talents as a general. On the 
Emperor w ishing to know bis opinion about attacking the 
Turks, he advised him rather to build them a golden bridge 
than offer them a decisive battle. Through his wise mea- 
sures, however, the emperor obtained a complete victory 
over Frederic of Saxony at Muhlberg, w 7 here the elector 
was made prisoner. He was tried by a court-martial, of 
which the Duke of Alba w as president, and was condemned 
to death. The duke, it is said, urged the emperor to carry 
the sentence into execution ; but this was not the object of 
Charles. Alba subsequently commanded at the siege of 
Mentz. 

About 1556, Pope Paul IV. had deprived the house of 
Colonna of their states, and added them to the territory of 
the Church. The French favoured the Pope ; and the Duke 
was ordered by Philip II. to proceed thither against the 
united French and papal army. Having obtained the. title 
of Lieutenant of all the Austrian dominions in Italy, with 
unlimited power, he entered the Italian territory. In this 
important mission he hilly answered his master's mo*t san- 
guine expectations. Immediately upon his arrival, he obliged 
the Count of Brisac to raise the siege of Ulpiau ; placed 
Milan in a state of security; and, proceeding to Naples, 
where the Pope by his intrigues hod caused serious distur- 
bances, he restored tranquillity, and secured respect for 
the Spanish authority. He then entered the papal states, 
and made himself master of the Cam pagna of Rome, with a 
determination to humble both the Pope and the French ; but 
having received fresh orders from his epurt, he was obliged 
to conclude an honourable treaty of peace >rith the Pope, 
not without telling bis master that timidity and scrupulous- 
ness were incompatible ^ This proud 

warrior, before whom the bravest trembled, was subjected 
to the humiliation of asking the Pope's pardon ; and, as he 
himself confessed, w as so struck with awe at the ceremony, 
that ho could scarcely utter a word. £ 

About 1560 the rlemHh provinces of Spain began to 
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he answered, that he ‘would father have no i 
than have heretic^ fbr his subjects/ A rebfelli 
result of this ungenerous policy^ When the; 
revolt reached Spain^the king summoned a ci 
and asked the opinion of his ministers as to the 
t>e adopted towards the refractors provinces. The Duke of 
Feria objected strongly against the adoption of violent mea- 
sures. The Duke of Alba, on the contrary, was fer severity. 
Philip remained a moment perplexed between theap two 
advisers ; but soon decided m favour of the opinion that 
most accorded with his own. 

Alba was furnished with troops and money, and invested 
with unlimited powers, for the purpose of crushing the liber- 
ties of the Belgians. He set sau from Spain in 1 fl(>7, and 
landed at Genoa, where he strengthened his army with some 
Italian troops, and proceeded to Brussels. On his arrival, 
the country which, through the mild and conciliatory me a 
sures adopted by the amiable regent, Margaret of Parma, 
was comparatively tranquil, became full pf alarm. Events 
proved that the fears of the people were not unfounded. The 
Prince of Orange fled to Gerraapy, and in vain urged the 
Counts of Egmont and Horn to do the same- Alba sum- 
moned a council of state to hop$e, to consult about the 
best means of ^(storing tranquil}^ and repressing sedition. 
The two counts came as CoU»Q$$& when Alba seized them, 
with the secretary, and put them in prison. 

The princess-regenf^ seeing Lerself deprived of her autho- 
rity, retired to the government of the country 

in the hands of the; Dilkp* 

Immediately upoifi Imprisonment of D'Egmont, Alba 
instituted a counj^l, cefopospd of twelve judges, whom he 
named ‘ JudgqjJof : j lhe Tumults by his victims they were 
called the Court was himself president. He 

summoned the Prince r <>^a|rge, and all the other nobles 
and citizens who had fiedfropa the country, to appear before 
his tribunal, under the penalty of confiscation of their pro- 
perty. All the prisons were filled with victims, who were 
speedily condemned and executed. The principal cities were 
fortified and filled with soldiers; and a country, which had 
hitherto enjoyed all the benefits of rational liberty, under one 
of the mildest governments of Europe, was now converted 
into a military camp. More than thirty thousand persons 
sought refuge in the neighbouring countries. All the laws 
which curb the strong, and protect the weak, were vir- 
tually abolished ■ them was no other rule hut tlie will of 
the tyrant. 

The Prince of Orange had collected an array in Germany, 
with which he advanced into Friesland, and defeated a body 
of Spaniards «rt Groningen. The news of this reverse ex- 
asperated the Duke. He hurried the trials of the Counts 
of Fgmont and Horn to a speedy conclusion, They were 
condemned and beheaded ; and tlie secretary of D Egmont 
Was tom alive by four horses. The Prince of Orange was 
desirous to give battle to the Spaniards, but the Duke avoided 
an engagement; and by his prudent movements, without 
losing a single man, be caused the patriot array to disband. 
Alha returned to Antwerp to carry oq ibrtiiipations of 
the citadel. The works were soon finished; a^d",in^th%j 
middle of the fortress the Duke caused Jus, own statue, in 
brass, to ho greeted. This statue represented him inTull 
armour, and at his feet, g two-headed monger, referring alle- 
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He now began to encounter miafprtupes and disappoint- 
on every side. His bedim was in a weak state; 
llio greater part of Holland had openly revolted, and pro- 
claimed the Pnqce of Orange atadtholdcr ; his grimes had 
peased to he invincible; and he earnestly requested to be 
recalled. In . 1 573, he published a general par- 

don. and left a o Mp trv which he had rendered desolate ; in 
which he had delivered into the hands of the executioners 
eighteen thousand victims, and kindled a war which raged 
for thirty-seven years, and cost Spain the blood of her best 
troops, immense treasures, and the final loss of some of her 
richest provinces. The first act of hi* successors authority 
was to demolish his statue; so that nothing remained in 
Flanders after his departure hut the memory of his cruelty. 

On his arrival in Spain, far from being well received at 
court, he was sent as a prisoner to his castle of tJccda. Four 
years after his arrest, Henry It. 4 of ' Portugal died, '.leaving 
no rightful heir. Philip 11. of Spain put in a claim, which 
he enforced by the sword. Alha was now eupamooed jfjom 
his retirement, and at the head of twelve thousand men 
entered Portugal by Eivas. In two weeks he placed Philip 
in possession of the crown of Portugal. Three years after, 
1 58;;, he died at Lisbon at the advanced age of severity -four. 

The Duke of Alba was, undoubtedly, the ablest general 
of his age. He was principally distinguished lor his skill 
and prudence in choosing his positions, and for his rigid 
enforcement of the strictest discipline in his army, lie often 
obtained by patient stratagem those advantages which would 
have been thrown away, or clearly acquired by a precipitate 
encounter with his enemy. Being at Cologne, and avoiding, 
as he always did, nn engagement with the Dutch troops, the 
Archbishop urged him to light. * The object of a general, 1 
answered the Duke, * is not to fight, hut to conquer; lie fights 
enough who obtains the victory.' During a career of so many 
years' warfare, he never lost a battle. The firmness, energy, 
and caution, of such a character as Alha, surrounded as he 
was by all the evil circumstances which belong to intolerance 
and despotism, wore only instruments to render the bigot 
and tyrant more clangorous and odious. Under more fa- 
vourable states of society, they might have produced a just 
and benevolent statesman. [See Mariana, Ilist. de Eep, 
Bentivogiio, Guerr. di Flandr. Do Campo, Hist . de Por- 
tugal .] 

ALBA LONGA, ALBANO, ALBAN MOUNT an 1 
LAKE. Tbe oldfabulous traditions of ancient Rome Speak 
of the city of Alba as being founded by Ascanius, son of 
/Eneas, about 400 years before the foundation of Rome itself. 
They also give a succession of kings of Alba, from A sen runs 
down try Numitor, grandfather of Romulus. But this story 
evidently cannot be considered as historical. The truth is, 
that Alba was a considerable city anterior to Rome, and 
the centre of a confederation, dist inct from that of the Latins, 
but combined with it. [See Niebuhr s lintary of Home, 
veil, i.] The site of Alba was a long narrow ledge between 
the lake arid the mountain, on the south eastern bank of 
the former, where now stands the convent of Palazzolo. 
This is the opinion of most antiquarians, among others of 
Vevruti and Father Eschinardi. Sir William Get], we un- 
derstand, is of a different opinion ; but his work on the To- 
pography of the Campagna has not been published. On the 
mountain above, now called Monte Cavo, was the citadel 
where stands at present the village of Root; a di Papa. 
Allia w as engaged in a war with T vdlus HostiUps, king of 
Romo, to terminate which tlie famous combat of the Horn i ii 
and Curiatii was resorted to. Owing, however, to some .sub- 
sequent treachery of the Albans, the Human king razed 
Alba to the ground, and removed its inhabitants to Rome, 
where they settled on the Cadi an hill. This is af least 
Livy's narrative : but Niebuhr has strong doubts about the 
time as well as the manner in which Alha was destroyed ; 
and it appears that the territory of Alba was taken pos- 
session of* in the first place by the Latin confederacy, and 
not by Rome. There seems to be no question that many 
of the inhabitants of Alha, after its lull, came to settle at 
Rome : the afterwards celebrated family or gens of the Julii 
were among those who referred their origin to Alha. Of 
old Alba no vestiges whatever remain. A second town 
was built afterwards by Roman colonists in the time of 
the first emperors: it originated probably with the castnun 
prmtorium, or camp, which was stationed in that neighbour- 
hood. This second Alha is mentioned by Suetonius in the 
Life of Nero: it was destroyed after the fall of the empire, 
in the w ars between |he Romans apd the people of Tuscu- 
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lum. Of this Alba sonde aakeifaneous reibams are Itift# 
be seen. ; ' i 

Under Urban VIII., in the seventeenth century, the Ro- 
man nobility began again to frequent tligjjeighbourhodd of 
the Alban Like, and the present town 4Hlbano gradually 
arose. It standi at a short distance from the lake, about fif- 
teen miles from Rome, on the high-road to Naples, within 
the territory of the Church, and isbhilt on the site of the old 
pleasure-grounds of Pompey. It consists chiefly of otte long 
street, with several palaces of tho Roman nobles ; it is a 
bishop’s see, and contains more than 4,000 inhabitants. 
Above the town are the fine villa and gardens of Prince 
Barberini. The country around is dolightM and salu- 
brious, being raised high above the unhealthy plains of the 
Campagna. The wines of Albano maintain their ancient 
reputation. On the banks of the Alban Lake is Caste! Gan- 
dolfo, the country residence of the Popes, and Author on is 
the pretty town of Marino ; at a short distance from the 
latter is the abbey of Grotta Ferrata, inhabited by Greek 
monks of tile order of St. Basilius, and supposed to stand 
on the ruins of Cicero’s Tusculan villa: fine avenues of 
shady trees lead to these several places. The Alban Lake 
is seven miles in circumference, and its surface is 918 feet 
above the level of the sea; the shore is high, lined frith 
trees, and covered with gardens and orchards : the water is 
clear, and its depth very great; some accounts say 1, 000 
feet. An emissary, designed to prevent the sudden over- 
flowings of the lake which threatened the plain below, was 
constructed by the Romans in the year 358 after the foun- 
dation of the city ; and it remains unimpaired to this day, — 
a st riking monument of the genius and perseverance of that 
extraordinary people. They bored the mountain for the 
space of more than a mile, mostly through tho solid rock : 
the tunnel is six feet high and about four feet in breadth. 
It was completed in less than one year. The water of this 
emissary flows into the Tiber below Rome. The Alban 
Mount, nearly 3,000 feet high, towers far above the sur- 
rounding hills, commanding the whole Campagna, or 
Latium, and forming the most striking feature of the hori- 
zon of Rome. ‘ The road which we took,’ says Mr. Eustace, 
in his Tour, ‘ leads along the Alban Lake, and climbs up the 
declivity to the village of Rocca di Papa. Above that village 
is a plain called Campo di Annibale , because that general is 
said, 1 know not upon what authority, to have been en- 
camped there for some days. The hollow sweep formed in 
the mountain beyond this plain lias given it the modern 
appellation of Monte Cavo. Above this plain we proceeded 
through the woods that clothe the upper region of t he moun- 
tain, and sometimes on the ancient pavement of the Via 
Triumphalis that led to its summit. From this grove came 
the voice that commanded the continuation of the Alban 
rites; and on the summit stood the temple of Jupiter Lalla- 
ns, where all the Latin tribes, with the Romans at their 
head, used to assemble once a year, and offer common sacri- 
fice to the tutelary deity of the nation. Hither the Roman 
generals were wont to repair at the head of their armies after 
a triumph ; and here, in the midst of military pump and 
splendour, they presented their grateful acknowledgments 
to the Latin Jupiter. The effect of this temple, towering 
above the sacred groves, must have been unusually grand, 
not only in the towns and villages at the foot of the moun- 
tain, but in Rome itself, and over all the surrounding plain.’ 
Of the temple no certain vestiges remain; the ground is 
occupied by a church and convent of monks of the Passion, 
whose chants alone break the silence of these lofty soli- 
tudes. 

The Alban Mount is in the Roman poetical mytho- 
logy what Mount Ida is in thut of Homer— the seat of the 
gods who watch over the destinies of the fated city. The 
view from the summit is truly magnificent, extending inland 
over a gradation of wooded hills, as tar as the barren and 
notched ridge of tho Sabine mountains to the east, and 
Mount Soracte to the north : the latter rising alone over the 
plain through which the Tiber and the Anio slowly wind 
their course ; farther westward the view is bounded by the 
rampart of Mount Cimino, the country of ancient Veii. Be- 
tween these great outlines lies a vast undulated tract of 
country, whose softly -swelling slopes sink gradually towards 
the west, and merge at last into the blue line of the sea; the 
shore of which, girt with a dark st ripe 1 of Woods, relieved here 
and there by white watch-towers, spreads without interrup- 
tion before trie eye for a space of more than sixty miles, from 
Civitavecchia to Axitium, embracing the double mouth of the 
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ft Mount is of volcanic formation ; and the basin . 
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smaller Lake of Norni* are evidently extinguished craters. 
The whole of this delightful region is 1^1 thy, well culti- 
vated, and thickly inhabited. It is a convenient place of 
resort fpr the nobility and gentry of Rome in summer, and 
especially in the autumn. [See Pifanesi, Antichitd di 
Albano e di Canid Gandol/o.J 
ALBAN I, a patriciaq R^man family, originally from the 
town of Urbina- One ofitsttieiiibers, Cardinal :Gian Fran- 
cesco Albani, was raised to t^e papal see in 1700, when h© 
assumed the name of Clemens XI. . Since that time th» 
Albani have been classed among the Roman princes, and 
have fgrtiished tbe Church of Rom© with a sucoessioii ot 
cardinals, who have been in general men of taste and abi- 
lities, and have exorcised considerable influence at the 
papal court. Cardinal Alef sandro Albani, in the last een n 
tury, was known as a patron of the arts, to which he devoted 
liis. fortune. During the course of fifty years he enriched 
his villa outside of Porta Salaria whit a magnificent eollee- 
tion of statues, marbles, ^Ijevq^ and other precious objects 
of art, which rendered the ofte of the most in- 

teresting spots about Rome, v Whbh * fti # French republican 
army invaded Rome in 1798, stripped of aft 
its treasures ; Cardinal AlbanihgympffeSr.n; himself averse 
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to France, and having urged 
with the other Italian states to 
The cardinal, however, escaped to 
of Pius VI. , Cardinal Albany^]! 

Venice, which elected Pius V 
advanced age. The lay repres©fci 
is possessed of the estate of Soriano ne'fer Viterbo, and of other 
domains in the papal states. [See Clemens XI.} 
ALBANIA, a country of European Turkey, stretching 
along the coast of the Adriatic and Mediterranean Seas. 
It is difficult to define the exact limits of Albania, but tho 
following account is, perhaps, nearly correct. It is bounded 
on the N. by the mountainous district of .Monte Negro, 
(from which the river Moroka divides it,) and by the ridges 
which connect this district with the great central chain, an- 
ciently known by the name of Scardus. The eastern boundary 
is uncertain. It nearly coincides, however, with the line of 
the mountains running southward from lat. 42°, not fhr from 
the 21st meridian, east from Greenwich. From lat. 40° it 
runs S.W. and meets the sea-coast a little to the northward 
of Proves©. Albania thus has Hertsek* or Turkish Dal- 
matia, with the territory of Monte Negro on the N.W. ; 
Bosnia, and Bervia on the N. ; Roumili or Roumelia on the 
E. and S.E., and the Mediterranean Sea on the W., along 
which the coast runs for more than 200 miles. It will be 
seen to coincide With the southern parts of ancient Illyria, 
a nd the northern of Epirus. These are the: limits of A 1 bania 
properly so called, 0*$ of the country in which the Alba- 
pian ,langi2|$$.-^ tongue), and they exclude 

thir districts of JoOnnina, Arta, Kunitza, and Paleo Pog- 
imeona; but oft, these districts formed part of the territories 
of the late Alx Pasbfc in whose times this country has boon 
visited, and as they will hardly come into 
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Kkixh&ra, after running north-west nearly parallel to the 
coast, form a bold headland just at the entrance of the 
Adriatic. The rugged rocks heaped one upon another. 
With their summits hidden in the clouds; and their babe 
washed by a sea continually agitated, were regarded with 
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'■><S^^|bc;lc3!^s-'the basins of the Moroka! and. thb Skin ; and 
i'^iliiuation of it rups southward, under 1 th& dettumih^aticms 
^ jpf ^umerka and Metzovo, uniting with the ancient Pin- 
■4 ub • but Pindus itself *oannot be considered as within the 
limits of Albania, &e. The character of this range is hardly 
determined. 4t is doubtful if it forms a continuant} chain, 
or an elevated ridge, crowned at different distances hy lofty 
hills. The mountains of Khimara and Tzumerka are not 
less than 4000 feet above the level of the sea. 

- The rivers of Albania are not of any great size or im- 
portance; They flow from the eastern frontier into the 
Adriatic or the Mediterranean. The Moroka and Paskola 
unite their streams, and pass through the lake of Skutari 
(Sk&Lre), or Zenta, into the Adriatic, assuming between the 
lake and the sea the name of Boy ana. The general direc- 
tion of the Moroka is £. ; of the Paskola S.W. ; and the 
distance from the soured of the Moroka to the mouth of the 
Boyaua, following the winding of the stream, and including 
the length of the lake Scutari, is more than 1 00 miles. 
Two streams, one, the black Drill, flowing in a northerly 
direction, or from L. Okhrida (ancient Lychnitis) ; the 
other, the white Drin, proceeding from the mountains on 
the frontier, and flowing meet and run westward 
into the- Adriatic. The windings of this stream, mea- 
sured from, either source, render its course equal to about 
150 fir 160 miles, and make it the chief of the Albanian 
rivers. Farther to the south, we meet with the Skorabi 
(ancient Genu&us), the Beratina, or Krevasta (ancient 
Apsus), and the Boiuska or Voiussa, in w hose modern ap- 
pellation we may trace the ancient one of Anus or JEas. 
This last-mentioned stream is about 130 miles long; but 
these measurements, founded on the most recent maps, must, 
in the present state of our knowledge. * be received with 
caution. The river Calamas, the ancient Thyamis, falls 
into the sea opposite Corfu ; and farther to the south we 
have the ancient Acheron, and the little river of Arta, which 
falls into the gulf of Arta on the north side. The prin- 
cipal lakes are those of Scutari or Zenta; of Okhrida, 
the ancient L. of Lychnitis, of Joannina, which has been 
confounded with the ancient Acherusia : and of Butrinto. 
Of these, the second, according to the map published by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, is the 
largest: that of Joannina is given by Hobhouse as 10 or 
12 miles long, and 3 broad. 

The climate of Albania in the lower regions is, perhaps, 
about as warm as that of Italy, but droughts, and sudden and 
violent north winds, render it less agreeable. In the part 
which lies south of lat. 40°, and which corresponds to the 
ancient Epirus, the climate is colder than in Greece. The 
spring does not set in before the middle of March: in July 
and August, the oppressive heat often drains the streams 
and rivers, and withers the plants and grass : September is 
the time of vintage ; and the rains of December are suc- 
ceeded bv frosts in January, which, however, Beldoin last 
long. The country is in general healthy. Tertians indeed 
prevail pt Joannina in spring and autumn, owing, probably, 
to the vicinity of so large a sheet of stagnant water as the 
lake on which the town stands. 

Of timber trees maybe mentioned many species of oak, 
ggiong them the mercus cerm, with its broad indented 
leaves, and large hairy- cupped acorn, affording timbexof 
good size and quality ; and the Vallonea oak ( quercus a*gi- 
lops), the acorns of which are deeply set in a thick scaly cup 
used in ‘dyeing, and supply an article of export from many 
parts of Turkey: the plane, the cypress, the ash, the cedar, 
the pine, and the larch may be added. The last three ap- 
pear in the mountains of Pindus, together with the chestnut ; 
the three which precede them are mingled on the sea-coast 
lyith the laurel apd the lentisk. The wild vine and the 
q|der are also frequent on the mountains, and the woods and 
pastes nourish the Amphiloehian peach, the Arta nut, and 
qgilicc. The cultivated fruits : ■«$?> the olive, which might 
be tp&fy&Qik paore productive by better care: tlie vine, the 
pos^raiifvte, the oran go , the lemon, the mulberry, and the 
®igr- * produce consists of barley, oats, 
maize, : fiihd tobacco, and cotton ; some portion 

it is expeilad. The horses are spirited and active, but 
Ijjpot large ; mm are also used ; the oxen are ill-shaped %nd 
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Fowls and eggs are abundant. Mr. Hbkhouse, in one of 
his journeys through the counfty, speaks of these two, with 
wine, being his constant meat Among the wild beasts are 
the bear, the wolf, and the jackal. The lakes abound with 
water-fowl. 

The inhabitants of Albania copyist chiefly of Greeks and 
Albanians properly so called, with some few of other nations 
intermingled with them. We shall 'here confine ourselves 
to the Albanians, who have attrgpted'corisider&ble attention 
in modern times, from the celebrity of the l$te Ali Pasha, 
and from the accounts of them given in "the travels of Mr. 
(now Sir John) Hobhouse in 1809, and of Dr. Holland in 
1812 and 1813, and in the Researches in of Col. 

Leake, who resided in Albania a short time previous to the 
date of Mr. Hobhouse s journey. These, writers, with M. 
Malte Brim, we have taken as our chief guides, and we 
refer to their works for more particular information. It 
may be mentioned, that the two men who have attained the 
greatest eminence under the Turkish sway in modern times 
have been Albanians ; viz., Bairacter, whose successful re- 
bellion placed the present Sultan Mahmoud on his throne, 
and Mohammed Ali» Paslia of Egypt, who has nearly ex- 
pelled him from it. 

The Illyrians were probably the original stock from which 
the Albanians sprung. Ptolemy mentions u tribe of Atttani, 
in the district with a town called Albunopolia ; but they ap- 
pear to have been insignificant, and till the 1 2th century 
we lose sight of them. At that period we read of their town 
under the name of Albanon, Arbanon, or Elbanon, and it 
is said to have commanded the passes from the country 
around Lychnitis to the coast. From this people, the By- 
zantine Greeks! gave to the inhabitants of these mountains, 
who spoke “the same dialect, the name of 'AKflavipcs (Alba- 
netcs ), 'AXfidvoi ( Albanoi), or 'Ap/toey™? ( Arbanetes) ; and 
to the country that of ’AX pa via (Albania), A\fta wpia 
( Albanetia), or ' Apftompia (Arbanetia). Hence the Euro- 
pean names of the country. The Albanian, however, culls 
himself Skipitar, and bis native land Skiperi. 

The hypothesis of the Albanians being descended from 
the Illyrians, cannot receive confirmation from comparing 
it with the old Illyrian tongue, because we know nothing 
about the latter. Still the Albanian language, whatever 
may be its basis, has received accessions from the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Goths, the Sclavonians, the Franks, and 
the Italians ; with whom, at different times, the Albanians 
have been connected and intermingled. 

Some writers have assigned to the Albanians a different 
origin ; supposing them to be the descendants of the Albani 
of Asia, who dwell between the Euxine the Caspian 
seas, and who may (it is conjectured) baVe retired before 
the advance of the Sclavonian nations, that fpr some cen- 
turies followed the track marked out by the linns, when 
they broke into Europe. Mr. Hobhouse, who adopts the 
| above hypothesis, describes the modern Albanians as a 
j mixture of Greeks, Romans, Goths, Vandals, Spaniards, 
Italians, Bulgarians, and Ottoman Turks, and supposes 
(though we believe it to be a mere supposition) the basis of 
their language to lie the Sclavonian. Pouqueville asserts 
the existence of a belief among the Albanians tlmjjdtelves 
that they are descended from the French ; and Meletius, a 
geographer of the last century, says they are descended 
from Celts who crossed over from Iapygia; now the Terra 
di Otranto, in the kingdom of Naples. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries, Albania was included 
in the great Bulgarian kingdom, established south of the 
Danube, of which Lyehn|hiu was the capital. In a sub- 
sequent period we find t-hie of Sicflty. And Toronto 

in permanent possession of ysenuf places on the coast. Pu- 
razzo was at one# their depfit and place of shelter. On the 
capture of Constantinople by the Franks [a. n. 1204], 
Michael Angelus,abastard ofthe farailwof the Comneni, 
founded, what was called the D^potatp iw&itVraro v } Lord- 
ship), a principality , comprehenahnjg #e ancient JEtoUa r 

• The mUK of these animat* » in«^ quantity of which 
ts tsxpmtbd ; atid thair skin® »erve to hold wiae (to which,, liowevaa, they im» 
.part a strong flavour) ; the flesh of Us* h Wi ts coasldo red e^jual to lamb. 
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Ai&wiania and-Hj^ts, ^including the towns of Joannitia Albanian, owin^lo hia wmty wardrobe 
(vtfhich 'b|JcaTttt^ tbo ^aBTtUl),^Ana, and Nepakto (or Nau- tains more than two rtiirta), and to his 
Tlfe depots were sot&ctimeS tributary to the dressed on tbegKW^^ nyer|> to 
^perqrs ojFConBtantinople, at other time# independent, or They are, in fact, vemhlthy in iheir^raons, 1 ^^ 
even hpfltifo. The town of Albanon was, in 1257, subject with vermin, which they bruofc from 
■ to ’ it governor sent by Theodore Lascaris Tf. emperor of shame for themselves or consideration for others. The poor 
' NieOt ^oiie of the sovereignties which sprung up on the seldom wear their sandals; * r v % ; . 

above-mentioned capture of Constantinople ;) but as the The Albanians are fond of omaniE^s^ M, ^ey wear silver v 
Albanians preferred the sway of the despot, the governor chains round the neck with, amulets; fcilversiM^^ 
retired. It was probably about this time that the Albanian watches, with shagreen cases, at the end. Ofdfce ornament 
name whs extended to all those mountaineers of Illyricum in pirtjct!ilar they are very proud and careful;* It is a tfopper, 
and Epirus, who were united by community of language or sometimes a silver pencase, a qxffcrter of gnHncfii thick* 
and manners ,* and, as it should seem, they constituted a (some say ds much as an inch and a half,) and ten or eleven 
separate, and independent community, which formed al~ inches long, with an inkstand atone end. This they often ■ 
liances at will with the Greek emperors, the Franks, or the wear in their girdles, adorned with a silver chain , even when 
despots of Epirus. Dtirazzo was in their hands, but Berat, unable to use it. The poor all carry at least one pistol in their 
in the heart of their coiirrfry, was subject to Constantinople, girdles ; and are especially proud if they can have the 
In the fourteenth century the power of the Albanians handle of silver, being comparatively careless about the 
was so far increased as to lead them to attempt conquests barrel or the lock. ' •’ 

distant from thbir mountains, but tlicy could not retain The dress of the women is fantastical, but they are more 
their acquisitions. ; Scan© of their northern towns were cleanly than the men. Tire women- at Cesdrades, a town 
taken by the Vcndtiahst jaifd the nation ultimately bowed which Mr. Hobhouse passed through, were chiefly clothed 
to the supremacy of tlio Turks. The valour of the cede- in red cotton, but he never observer! this colour elsewhere, 
brated Georgo Kastridte, or Castriotf called by the Turks Their heads were wrapped in a shawl, so arranged as to 
Iskander (Scanderbeg), could only delay the subjugation of look like a helmet and crest* with clasps under the ears. At 
his countrymen. He died in 1 46 5 or 14f>7; and the Turks Ereeneed, a place not far from that last mentioned, the 
completed the conquest of Albania in 1478. The people, in- garments of the women were of white woollen, and the 
deed, were never entirely subdued, nor does it appear pro- younger ones wore a kind, of skull-cap composed of silver 
bable that the sultan ever had more authority than at coins. Their hair also, which fell down in long braids^ was 
present, when lie cannot appoint a governor who is not a strung with money, so that the ybun g, girls* thus carry .their 
native of the province : but the conquest, though imperfect, portions (as they collect them) on their heads, 
was the cause of considerable changes. In the days of The food of the Albanians consists of wheaten or barley 
Castriot' the Albanians were Christians, and most of them bread, but principally of cakes of boiled or roasted maize:; 
continued to be so till the middle of the seventeenth century, of goats* -milk cheese, rice, butter, eggs, dried flab, and Ve* 
They are now half Mohammedan, but their conversion is getables. The proportion of animal food is but Small. On 
probably owing to policy, that they may attain to high holidays they kill sheep, or kids, or fowls. Their diet is 
dignities; and their adherence to the usual, practices of the usually spare; but this 'arises .from parsimoniousness, as 
Moslems U by no means of a rigid character. They inter- they will eat voraciously when they can do it at the cost of 
marry with Christian women,' and the children are divided others. They all drink wine, as well a»*rackee, a spirit dis- 
botween the opposite creeds of their father and mother the tilled from grape husks and barley, and not unlike whiskey, 
boys -going to the mosque, and the girls to church. Their They drink also abundance of cold water, (and that whan 
laxity is a subject of ridicule to the. more consistent Turks, they are hot, without finding any inconvenience,) some 
Tlie Albanians of the coast are mostly Christians, and some colfee, the Italian rossoglios, the liqueurs of Corfu and Ce* 
of them of the Latin church. plialonia, and a little milk. The wine, made in quantities 

The Albanians are about live feet and a-half high, and kept in casks in Jofmnina and other large towns, is 
muscular and straight in their persons. Their activity and mixed with fine resin, lime, and water. The resin is to 
the tight girdles which they wear render them small round impart strength, but. is counterbalanced’ by the water; the 
the loins : they have broad full chests, long necks, long lime is intended to refine the liquor. This process, however, 
oval faces, with, prominent check bones, and flat raised imparts a harsh flavour. * 

foreheads, arched eyebrows, blue or hazel (rarely quite Their habitations are for the most part very neat, Tho 
black), lively eyes, thin straight noses, thin but open nos- cottages have seldom more than one floor and that of mud, 
trils, and small mouths, furnished with good teeth. Their which is regularly swept, and is quite dry. The rooms are 
complexions are white in youth, but get tinged or dusky in commonly two, one of which is appropriated to the store of 
old age. They wear mustachios, but shave off the rest of maize in the stalk, and of grapes which are sprinkled with 
tho heard. Their features show a mind unsubdued by salt. The fire is made on the floor, and as they have only 
slavery, and their stately walk and carriage may be donomi- a hole to serve as a chimney, it is not surprising that thei* 
noted a struts The women arc tall, strong, and not ill- apartments are sometimes smoky. Their furniture is very 
looking; but their appearance indicates wretchedness, ill simple. A large circular tray of thin iron or tin, is used for 
usage, and bard work. They are not so early marriageable eating on, and is kept well scoured and very biright. They have 
as the women in southern Greece, hut they retain their also a pan to mix meal in, a wooden bowl or two, some horn 
looks longer, and give birth to children at a more advanced spoons, jars for oil and wine, and a small copper coffee jug. 
period of life. A brass lamp, three or four white rush mats, and a block of 

The dress of the better sort consists of an outer mantle, wood about a foot high, serving as a stand for the eating 
made of coarse woollen stuff, bordered and variously figured tray, — all which articles, as well as those previously mten- 
with red threads, which, falling loosely from the shoulders tinned, are kept m a deal cupboard or wooden chest, — com- 
behind, j^Kihcs as low as the knees; of two vests (the rich plgte the list of an Albanians domestic utensils. 
somethnBpdding a third), the outer one, open, the inner. Their houses are detached with a garden to each. The 
laced in He middle and richly figured ; of a broad sash or house in which Mr. Hobhouse lodged, at Ere6flee(fyhad bo- 
belt, witlf one or tiyo pistols, the handles of which are often longing to it a tobacco patch, a vineyard, and a ‘fruit and 
long, and curiously wrought with silver ; of a coarse cotton vegetable garden, all surrounded by » stone wall. The house 
shirt, the lowor part descending from beneath the belt like a was in an inner yard, so walled a» to form a sort of fortifi- 
highland kilt, with drawers of tho same materials ; and of cat ion, with holes in the wall, placed at regular distances, 
variously coloured stockings, or high socks, and sandals, and said to be intended for guns. — , 

They wear also a small red skull-cap, and metal groaves or Their villages have a green with a large tree for holiday 
coverings for the knees and ancles. The most remarkable sports. On this green is the circular paved threshing-floor, 
part of an Albanian's dress, is the capote or cloak, a coarse where the com is trodden out hy^horses,’ w,ho are fastened 
shaggy garment, either of a gray or white wool, or black by a cord to the post in. the centi’e of the floor, and driven 
horse hair, with open sleeves, and a square flap or cape round, sometimes to thenuipber oi^eight or nine'abreast. 
behind, which serves sometimes for a hood. The richer A distinguishing feature in the character of the Alba- 
Albanians often add to them dreaa a shawl tied on the head mans is their nationality.'' • 'Ifcelr 'answer, ' wlieif ask&i . WbWfc 
like a turban. * they are, is not, as in other places, ‘I am a Mohammedan,’ air 

The dress of the common people is usually composed of ‘ I am a Christian,’ but ‘ I am an Albanian. 1 In fhct, theft 
materials which onoe weio wbito ; but the clothes of aj^ independence and love of country have almost entire^ 
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re moved that distinction between the professors of the two nor are they averse to the occupation of shepherds, as it 
religions which prevails go much in other parts of the enables theii to ihdulgo that idleness to whi<i f w]iftli not 
Turkish empire, The laxity of tho Mohammedan portijm of engaged in inddfohee, hefr- 

this singular people has boon already noticed, Their nation- ever, dees ^uot/giWB that grave and torpid air which 
ality appompanlos them when they leave their native land, , mstihguishes till Turks/ 4 >' < ■ : 

Xn foreign partfi they will go out of their way to visit a coun- , They look up% the female sex as eatile/ mtdte them 
tryman, although he may be personally a stranger to them, labour, and boat them : yet all >mariy'%ho can ^marriage 
;They are proud of their prowess ; and, indeed* they . are a being in itself a sign of wealth. Mr, Hobhouse wit*e«ed 
.nariefc of warriors, being all capable of using the sword or the a nuptial procession at Jo&nnina, during hit abode intnat 
long gun. The latter (and, indeed, the sabre too) is to bo city. The marriage had taktjaj^placa^ m 
found in almost every cottage. The im per fee tion, however, the bride had returned to her <mn apgrtmenta/mtheharem 
of its make (for the looks are usually rude, aiid.t^l^iiels of Ali pasha, where, tyhile immarrie4 *6o had bCeU,a slave, 
thin and badly manufactured), aud tho coarseness of the In the evening, the bridegrooTn/ a ChristianA^aniuri.ftn 
powder, render it far from an efficient weapon, and prevent officer in All’s service, went to fetch her, being accompanied 
the Albanian from acquiring much skill as a marksman/ by a party of men, some with fiddles and others with lautera® 
As all carry arms, it ie difficult to distinguish the peasant of coloured paper. On the return, the brid£|£opii(t wfthdiis 
•from the soldier. party wont first; then came six young gtrls, splewidly 

Although the poorer passes among the Albanians, will dressed, two of them carrying infants, ' 
hot steal, or,, at any rate, kre less addicted to theft than the a woman, in still richer attire, bearing a small red trunk, in 
same classes among oilier people, yet open robbery, upon a which was the portion given by Ali to th^ bridfe, as having 
largo scale, is not considered disgraceful. Meu will com- been attached to the harem. Tfee bridebereelf^ame nexfc 
monly, in reference to a past event, speak of it as occurring hearing* in dress and in rigidity*! wiui®8 m ..'closer; 1 rOiem- 
when they were robbers. It is impossible to avoid observing bianco to the wax figure of Queen Eiiznbeth," in W^stt^d- 
the strong points of comparison between the habits of the sler Abbey, than to anything else. Her face was pain tod, 
ancient Greeks, among whom robbery and piracy on a large and her high cap studded with pieces if gold money, 
scale were honourable professions, and those of the inha- Most of the Albanians speak Greek* which is also the 
bitants of modern Greece, and other parts of European common written language in use among them, for their own 
Turkey. Early in the summer, bandits leave the towns and vernacular tongue is unwritten. Very few of them, even 
villages in which they have passed the winter, and, forming though Mohammedans, can speak Turkish. Tho Greeks of 
large hands of two, five, or seven hundred, or even a thou- Joann in a, of the better sort, are well instructed in the man- 
sand men, retire to the tops of some mountains —those of ners and languages of Christendom; and that town once 
Metzovo, for instance — and there live in caves or in the furnished a residence to travellers both safe and agreeable, 
open air ; making Greece, however, and not Albania, the At the present moment the town is in a most ruinous -con- 
scene of their depredations. The shepherds are often in league, dilion, having suffered a great deal at the time of Alia 
with them, and their flocks supply these predatory bauds assassination in 1820, and having been plundered five times 
with meat ; they procure bread from the peasantry . A gent le since by the Albanians. (Sketches in Greece, c, London, 
tap at the cottage door is heard in the stillness of the night, 1S3M.) 

and the well-known word ‘ Psome ' (bread), informs the Dancing is one of their most common amusement®, 
inmate of the miture of an application with which he imme- The musical instrument in general use among them is a 
diately complies. These robbers are very cautious in making kind of guitar, with three strings, a long neck, and u small 
their attacks. They lie quietly in wait, and suffer their prey round base, They strike the chords, not with the hand, but 
to got quite into the midst of them. If the party to be with a piece of quill, half an inch, long. Its sound, as may 
attacked is strong, they fire without rising from their be supposed, is monotonous. It is just sufficient as an accom- 
eovert until either they are repelled, or have obliged their pnniment to their songs aud to mark time, 
victims to cry quarter. The prisoners are gagged, bound, A distinction of character may be observed between the 
and plundered ; and, if wealthy, detained until they are ran- Albanians of different districts. In the northern part of the 
somed. If there is no expectation of resistance, the robbers country, which is better adapted for cavalry, the national 
start up from their place of ambush without firing. Resist- character is alloyed by the dulne^s of the Bulgarian. It is 
ance is frequently, however, made with success: the assailed in the narrow vales and on the barren mountains of the 
getting behind stones and returning the fire of their oppo- south that we must look for that character in its full develop- 
nents,— who arc very slow, unless they have great advantage ment. There the lmrdv natives, ignorant iff horsemanship, 
in number, in attacking with the sabre. and constituting an irregular . ••*«<! 

The population of Albania has always been of a warlike most active character, are constantly seeking^tn be engaged 
character. They were the soldiers of Pyrrhus, one of the in war; and, when their own lend® do not open to them a 
most formidable opponents whom the Romans encountered ; field, they seek employment as mpmmarie* wdib the Pashas 
and under Scanderbog they arrested for awhile the tide Of other provinces. They may be compared, in point of 
of Turkish conquest, At present, under the denomination character, with the ‘independent inountajp^rs of Greece, 
of Arnauts, they rank among the flower of tlie Ottoman whom they excel in evenness of conduct, W prudence, and 
army, and are found as mercenaries in all parts of Turkey in faithfulness to employers; while t hey surpass them, ulao, 
and in the Barb a 17 States. They take the field without in avidity, selfishness and lytyirice. The same activity, 
baggage or tents, and are far move active than the gene- keenness, and etiteiprisc, and tbe tarae hardy, patient, labo- 
fttMy pf tho Turkish soldiery. A bsteunoife in their habits, rious habits, mark both races. 

a ration of one or two pounds of wheat or maize flour, with The Albanians Kdvb. Jfew inaiiiifiic$are», ; A'Con- 

a fow black olives or salted pilchards, suffices for their wants, siderable number of capotes aft’ exported annually ; and 
Awhile daylight continues, they are engaged in wrestling or they produce some embroidery on velvet, stuff, and cloth, 
other warlike exercises. If wounded, they leave their corps for which the country enjoy® a bettor reputation than any 
axid go home to get cured, after which they return to the other part of European Turkey ; but this u the work of the 
field, ;jtfaay of them know how to .set a bone in their rtlde Greeks of Jounnina, who are an industocrift people, rather 
manner f and they will even attempt some of the more deli- than of the A lbanians. The physiciattajm large towns are 
cate ojwrations of surgery. They follow the profesjpon of Greeks, but the surgeons are commonly' Albanians ; their 
arms till they become decrepit. Resides the annual resort practice is, however, of a very inartificial and somewhat 
Of the. robbers to the; mountains already mentioned, the violent character. ^ 

migrations of some of the shepherds require notice. These, The country is under tho government of tho different 
With their ftocks, their horses, their moveable houses, their Turkish Pashas in whoso territories dt lie®,— a® those of 
goods, their wives and chikben, remove at the commence- Jounnina, Scutari, Okhrida, Avldna, and Delvino. But 
' <ff summer to the mountains, and return when the in a country of such character, and inhabited by such a 
%proa»h of winter readers the milder climate of the plains people, the power of the Pashas, unless wielded by a hand 
rmm desirable. like that of Ali, may be regarded as very small. The 

agricultural skill is not great. Their plough is of local authorities are constituted Very differently in different 
of hmest they reap their places. Hero a district or town- is under the control of one 
with littje skill, and they never mow it, The man, bearing the Turkish title of Bolu Bashe, or the Greek 
businem .reaping is left to the women and to title off Capitan, or else some designation borrowed from 

Ihe Itgod, The young men fell timber or dress^the vines : Europe * here an Aga or Bey become® a petty chieftain of 
' -v ' ■ ' ■ v .3- 

i..: . • > - ' * ^ 
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4 he Tata^ r wbSfe"m,«rth6r plMeg, a» fa" the towtji cf A*- 
gyro-Castro, theri^^or© no lociit’ authorities. (See 
houses How far this state of things has been 

affected by the avertltobw of Ali Pacha, w* have not at jife- 
sent any means of learning. The adtfoprity quotodm the 
'preoeuqg. ^ leads ua to suppose that Albania is in a 

moil disorderly condition. v '- 

The population of a country such as Albania cannot be 
estimated with any tolerable accuracy. Upper Albania, 
beginning either at Delvihaki or Tepellene, is generally 
more populous than the districts to the south. The popula- 
tion of Alfa dominions was estimated, by Dr. Holland, 
a| 2,000,000 ; but those dominions- stretched far beyond 
regarded even in the wide . extent in which we 
speaking of it. We do hot see how any calcu- 
lation worth trusting can be made. 

The trade consists mainly in the exchange of natural pro- 
ductions fo/|he npuiufaetures of nations more refined. Oil, 
wool, wheat, maize, and tobacco, are sent to the ports of the 
kingdom of Naples, or |o tho Ionian Isles and Malta ; and 
>sh©op; goats, cattle, "an#- feprses, to the Ionian Islands. 
Cotton-wool and timber are exported from the Gulf of Aria ; 
but the cotton is brought clue tty from Thessaly, and the 
timber from ancient Acamania, on the south side of the 
Gulf. The manufactured goods which they export aro 
capotes ; gun and pistol stocks, mounted in chased silver, 
plain and gilt; and embroidered velvets, stuffs, and cloths. 
They import some coffee and sugar from Trieste ; knives, 
sword-blades, gun-barrels, glass, and paper from Venice; 
ami gold and silver thread, tor embroidery, from Vienna. 
French and German cloth, of coarse, thin texture, ill dyed, 
and altogether inferior to the worst English cloth, is scut 
from Loipsio, probably through (lie medium of Greek houses 
at Trieste. Gaps are Drought in from Trieste, Leghorn, and 
Genoa ; and various articles from the Ionian Isles and Malta, 
which being landed at the ports of Prevesa, Sallora, Avlona, 
and Duraz/.o, are conveyed on horseback to the great annual 
fair of JoAnnina. (See Hob house’s and ..Holland's Travels ; 
since which time things may have changed.) Linen, velvet, 
gunpowder, fire-arms, and iron wares, are also imported. 
The want of ready means of communication is a great impe- 
diment to traffic. Goods are conveyed bv pack-horses; four 
or five of which are attached to each other by cords, and 
guided by one man. The vigorous government of Ali, by 
the suppression of robbers and the construction of roads, 
afforded facilities for internal traffic which did not previously 
exist. 

The revenues of the late Ali Paslia arose from a land-tax, 
irregular in its assessment, but averaging probably ten per 
cent, of the produce ; an arbitrary taxon cities and towns, 
depending on the necessities and will of the Vizier ; duties 
on exports attd imports ; the assumption of a right to all pro- 
perty when there are no male heirs, founded on the general 
custom of the Turkish empire ; a taxon decisions upon liti- 
gated property, equal to about ten per cent, of the value of the 
property ro^pisitions, on particular places, to aid in build- 
ings cavotherworks carried on by the government; and a 
partial monopoly of the corn trade. The actual contribution 
to the imperial treasury at Constantinople is not known. 
Ali had immense private revenues, and also considerable 
boards of treasure. , 

The Albanians, as might be expected from their imper- 
fect civiliza tiou ancl tlieiv peculiar habits, are divided into 
tribes, each having its proper designation, and distinguished 
in Borne particulars from the adjacent tribes. The most 
northern, and, jf we may judge from the extent of country 
occupied by it; the largest tribe is that of the Ng(*ge, Gue- 
gues, or Rod Albanians, who inhabit the country watered 
by the branches of the Drin. The Mirdites, from whom Scan- 
derbeg arose, and who owe to their priests a degree of 
civilization which distinguishes thorn favourably from their 
neighbours, appear to be a subdivision of these. South- 
ward from the NgSgo, are the Twice. The Liape, notorious 
for poverty, dirt, and pilfering ; and the Tzami, succeed 
these as we advance towards the south ; and other tribes, 
either detached from the more important ones, or else en- 
tirely unconnected with them, occupy small portions of the 
country. (SmX#ahe.) Among these, the people of the 
district of Khimiira may be noticed for their indulgence of 
revenge, which they regard as a sacred duty, and which 
converts their different villages or towns into ho&tilestations. 
Sdme Bulgarian* and some Wallachian colonies may be 
found scattered along the eastern Ifontier of Albania, This 


division by tribe* is purely Albanian, *nd^ 
in use before the Turkish conqueatu ^ 

■ scuarttl of M 

. Aytoaa, Sk^, and 

provincial govettnitoitt*. v H ^ ■ ■ ; r " 

Some notice of the chief towns of Albania will 
in the articles under their refpetrtjve names. . No one df 
them can be designated as the capital' I . fbr the ^ country I# 
not under tlie government of on© Pasha. Jo&nriina* which 
is, indeed beyond the boundaries of Albania strictly so 
caftp^s the most important; and after it tnfcy be; 4nen- 
tionid &k6drc, Okhridk, Borfct, Durazzo (th© ancient Hy- 
racchiutn), DAlvino, Argvro Castro, Avl6n a, Prevesa, and 
Arta. Pargn was, till delivered up to the Turks, a town of 
considerable size, having 8000 inhabitants. These Were 
Christians of the Greek anil Latin churches. Th© people of 
Antivori and Dolcigno are chietty Mohammedans. Their Si- 
tuation on the coast leads them ^ become sailors, and they 
are the only Albanians who hive any acquaintance with 
shipping. They enter into the seme© of th© Birbury States, 
or follow piracy at home. This last is the cose, at least, 
with the people of Dolcigno, which has a town with 6000 
inhabitants. . ; §■; ••• '■■■ ' 

Albanian colonies aro to be found in different parts of 
Turkey and Greece, especially in the ancient Attica, Bceotia, 
Argolis, Elis, and Laconia; but these are labourers. The 
warlike character of the nation is retained only by those 
who remain at home; and in the Morea the language is 
nearly lost, while in the Attic villages it is retained ; these 
being probably colonies of later date. The people of Hydra 
are descended from Albanian colonists, but are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from their neighbours. Hut the most remarkable 
colony is in Calabria, where the Albanians settled upon the 
Kastrioti receiving a Neapolitan dukedom. Their descend- 
ants, when Mr. Swinburne travelled in 1780, amounted to 
100,000, and retained this Albanian dress. The women 
could only speak Albanian. The men could, however, speak 
the Calabrese also ; and their original language seemed to be 
gradually yielding to that of their adopted country. There are 
also Albanian colonies in the Abruzzi. [See Abruzzi. J 
A CHANG (FRANCESCO), was born at Bologna, March 
1 7, 1578, and was destined by his father, a respectable silk- 
merchant, to follow his own profession; but his uncle, who 
happened to be a man of taste and a judge of art, perceiving in 
the youth such indications of genius for painting as. to warrant 
the expectation of future eminence, prevailed on his father 
to change his intentions, and he accordingly was placed under 
the tuition of Denys Calvert. Guido Ren i was studying at 
the same time under that master, a circumstance extremely 
fortunate for young Albano, with whom Guido formed a 
strict intimacy ; and being more advanced in art, ho was 
enabled to afford him effectual assistance in Ins studies. 
The two youths quitted Calvert, and placed themselves under 
Ludovico Carracci, whose school began about this time to be 
conspicuous in Lombardy, and under that great; master they 
pursued their studies with an emulation advantageous to 
both. Having made considerable proficiency in the prin- 
ciples of the eclectic school, Guido proceeded to Rome, whither 
he was followed by Albano, whose talents soon excited atten- 
tion in that metropolis of art. Annibale Carracci bad been 
employed to ornament the chapel of San Diego, irtjgtlx© Na- 
tional Church of the Spaniards; hut being disabled by 
illness, ho recommended Albano to continue the work, 
which he finished so successfully as to obtain universal ap- 
plause. He was next employed by the Marquis Giustiniwii 
to embellish his villa at B assn no, where he painted the 
story of Neptune and Galatea, and the Fall of Phaeton. 
He executed also* in the Ycrospi palace, several my tholo • 
gical subjects, chiefly from Ovid, which exhibit great learn- 
ing; taste, and ingenuity. His fame now begaxt,^p spread 
throughout Italy, and he was invited by the Duke of Mantua 
to his court, where he remained a considerable time, and 
painted several pictures. Two from th© story of Diana and 
Act aeon, and Venus and Cupid, were considered particularly 
successful. 

Among the largo works executed by Albano, after his 
return to Rome, aro an altar-piece in tho church of St. 
Sebastiano, representing the martyrdom of that saint ; and 
a picture of tho Assumption, pointed in conjunction with 
Guido. Some subjects are also in tho tribune of Madonna 
della Pace. Th© best, at Bologna, are the Resurrection, in 
Santa Maria de Gator i&; the Baptism of Christ, ?n Saw 
Gregorio ; and in Son Bartolomeo, the Annunciation. It . 
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m on his small picture** however, that Albano's reputa- 
tion is chiefly founded. He had neither power of concep- 
tion, nor vigour of execution adequate to the performance 
of large works. Some of those last-mentioned, however, 
are tolerably successful, having been painted while he was 
fresh from the impression of the school of the Caracci, or 
excited by immediate competition with Guido; but the na- 
tural bent of his mind was towards subjects of feminine 
and infantine softness, to high finishing, rather than bold 
effect. All his latter works are small and elaborate ; they 
became extremely fashionable during his day. Yet fveu 
in his favourite class of compositions, Albano is by no means 
entitled to high praise. It is strange that in liis delineations 
of infantine character, studied from models immediately 


before him, (his own children,) and in the familiarity of do- re i pal, called Mariborough-buildings, or simply ‘the Build- 


raestic intercourse, he should not occasionally have caught 
some of those happy accidents, those momentary graces of 
action and expression, which children, when free from con- 
straint, continually exhibit# But AlbaWs grace is entirely 
conventional. This species of affectation, however, lias always 
had its admirers, and Albano is extolled lor it by Malvasia 
in a ludicrous strain of criticism ; ‘ Albano did not,’ says he, 

‘ feign Cupid heavy and sleeping as Guido did, but repre- 
sented him majestically seated on a throne, &c.’ The 
same artificial character pervades the landscape back- 
grounds of Albano. There is, nevertheless, in these land- 
scapes, an occasional association of classical imagery which 
has an agreeable effect. Albano was well acquainted with 
antique sculpture, but displays no indication of such know- 
ledge in his male figures; his women and children are better 
drawn. He might, have become a good colourist, but for that 
anxious and elaborate mode of finishing which impairs the 
brilliancy of his tints, and gives his flesh the appearance of 
ivory. With all these deficiencies, the pictures of Albano 
have an originality, or rather a peculiarity, by which they 
are immediately recognized. There are, at Burghley- 
house, the seat of the Marquis of Exeter, some tapestries 
from his designs. Three of his pictures ; viz., the Three 
Marys at the Sepulchre, and two Iloly Families, are well 
engraved by Sir Robert Strange. Albano died Oct. 4, 
1660. 

ALBAN’S, St., a borough-town in Hertfordshire, situated 
close to the site of the undent Vernlamium (Verulam), 
being separated from it by the small liver Ver, a feeder of 
the Coin. Vernlamium was probably at first a British town, 
and then a municipium under the Romans ; a term which 
implies that, its inhabitants possessed some of the privileges 
of Roman citizens. The Roman road, called by the Saxons 
the Watlino Stukkt, was also called "YVerlaem Street, 
because it first went direct, to Verulam, passing close under 
its walls. (See Gibson s Camden, vol. i. 79.) Verulam was 
the scene of dreadful slaughter in the great rebellion under 
Boadicea, who destroyed here ami at Londinium (London), 
and at other places, about 70,000 Roman citizens and their 
allies. The town was, however, restored, and continued to 
he a principal Roman station while that people possessed this 
island. Here an eminent, citizen, Alban, is said to have 
suffered martyrdom in the persecution under Dioelesian. 
In his honour a monastery tor one hundred Benedictine 
monks was erected in 793 by Offa, king of Mercia, one of 
the Saxpn kingdoms established in Britain. 

Ulsinhk, or IJlsig, the sixth abbot, may be regarded as the 
founder of the modern town of St, Alban s; for he (about 
A.f>. 948) erected three churches on the three principal 
roads leading to the monastery, laid out a place for a market, 
and encouraged the people of the neighbourhood to build 
by supplying them with money and materials. In the years 
1455 and 1,461, during the wars between the rival houses of 
York and Lancaster, two fierce battles were fought in the 
mnghlxyurhobdofthe town;* which must have been growing 
into considerable importance, as it obtained a charter of in- 
corporation from Edward VI., a.d. 1553, and the elective 
franchise (which had been very long suspended) was restored 
before that time. 

The town is well situated on the summit and .northern 
declivity ot a small hill, the abbey church being at a point 
where the three principal streets meet. It is well paved and 
lighted* and has a supply of good water. The part on the 
old line of the north road (which runs through the town) is 
narrow, and has many ancient houses. The other parts &e 
vpamre spacious and well built; and the new line of the north 

#* • In the ft rut ofthe»«i Iloory VI. tell 'inlotto hand# of tto Yorkists and in 
thelagt wm rescued by his wife Margaret of Anfou, 


road is adorned with neat villas and one of the most com- 
modious inns in the county. The churches are, the Abbey 
Church, a rectory in the patronage of the mayor and bur- 
gesses; St Ppterw, a vicarage in the patronage of the 
Bishop of Ely ; and St. Michael s, whffch is on the opposite or 
S.W. side of the Vhr, and contains the monument of the 
great Bacon, who bore the title of Viscount St. Alban s : 
there are also several dissenting meeting-houses. The 
grammar-school was founded by Edward VI. ; there is 
besides a Blue-coat school, supported by some property in 
the funds, and by subscription, lbr educating about thirty- 
five hoys in the principles of the established church, and 
clothing them ; and also a girls’ school, supported by the 
Grim. slon family. There are several alms-houses ; the pinn- 


ing# for thirty-six persons, half of each sex, were built and 
endowed by Surah, Duchess of Marlborough. Some remains 
of the Walls of Verulamium are still discernible. 

But the principal object in St. Alban's is the abbey church, 
which is part of the ancient abbey, purchased by the inha- 
bitants of Edward VI. for a parish church, at the price of 400/. 
and a fee farm rent of 1 ()/., which last payment was iii 1084 
redeemed for 200/. The abbey itself had been granted by 
Henry V 111. to Sir Richard Lee, upon the seizure of the 
religious houses by that unscrupulous tyrant. The church 
is built in the form of a cross. It is in length more .than 000 
feet from E. to W. # including a chapel at one end ; and the 
extreme breadth is more than two hundred at the intersec- 
tion of the transepts. From the intersection arises a square 
tower, divided by bands into three stages, and crowned by 
battlements and a spire, both of later date than the lower 
itself, which is one of the most perfect parts of the building : 
an advantage which it probably owes to a thick coat of 
pi a is tor which once covered it. The vast extent of the 
church gives it. an imposing appearance ; but the effect is 
somew hat diminished, upon a nearer approach, by the hete- 
rogeneous materials of which it is composed ; viz., Roman 
tiles from Verulam, Hints, bricks, &c. The architecture, 
too, is far from uniform : the pointed arch and the round are 
to be seen un opposite sides ; and, indeed, so great is the 
variety, that the style of every age may be traced in succes- 
sion from the time of the Normans to that of Edward 1 V. 
The most central parts are the most ancient. The choir is 
separated from the nave bv St. Cuthberl's screen. There ts, 
also, a richly -carved screen over the altar . and several re- 
markable monuments, including those of Humphrey. Duke 
of Gloucester, and of the Abbots Riunryge and Whelham- 
sted. The church suffered considerably during the Parlia- 
mentary war from the prisoners confined in it, and from the 
rapacity or zeal of the parliamentary troops. On the 3rd of 
February, 1832, a part, of die wall on the south' w est side fell 
down, and in its fall did con siderable injury. This accident 
having drawn the public attention to the dilapidated state 
of the building, has led to a subscription for its preservation. 
The amount required is 15,000/. 

The gateway of the abbey is still standing ; and contains 
tlie entrance to the house of correction on one side, and the 
gaol for the liberty of St. Alban's on the other. The re- 
venue of the abbey at the dissolution is estimated to have 
been 25 10/.,* — a large income at that time. The abbot pos- 
sessed also many privileges, and had a grant of precedence 
over all other abbots, from Pope Adrian IV. (Nicholas 
Breakspeare), the only Englishman who ever sat in the 
chair of St. Peter. 

The population of the borough, according to the census of 
1831, w r as 4772 : but if the parts of St. Michael s and St. 
Peter's parishes hnd been added, which lie beyond the 
limits of the borough, the population would have been con- 
siderably larger. The additions made to the borough by the 
Boundary Bill, supplementary to the Reform Bill, have in- 
creased the population to 5771. The poorer people are 
chiefly employed in making straw plat, or in a silk-mill and 
a cotton-mill which have been established here. It has a 
market on Saturdays ; and two annual fairs, one on the 25th 
and 26th of March* and a cattle and holiday fair on the 10th, 
1 ith, and 12th Oct. There is a statute fair for hiring ser- 
vants on the 29th Sept. 

The borough returns two members to parliament ; and is 
governed by a corporation, consisting of a mayor, high 
steward, recorder, twelve aldermen, and twenty -four as- 
sistants, with a town clerk and subordinate officers. The 
gaol delivery is four times a-year, the town haying a *epa- 
• So Stem imd Sjpccd ; 2100/. 
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rate jurisdiction. The family of Beauclerc takes the title of 
duke from this town* and the family of Grimston that of earl 
from the ancient town of Vcrulam. 

St. Albans is 20 miles N.W. by N. of London," and J2J 
W. by S. of Hertfdhl. [See Chauncy's Hertfordshire; 
Newcome’s History of St. Albans; Boundary Reports .] 

ALBANY, LOUISA (Countess of), daughter of Prince 
Stolberg Gedern, in Germany, was born in 1 753, and married 
in 1 772 to Charles James Edward, called the young Pretender, 
grandson of James II. They resided at Rome, and had a 
little court, by which they were addressed as king and queen. 
In 1780, Louisa left her husband, who Was much older than 
herself, and with whom she did not agree, and retired to 
a convent. She afterwards went to France; but upon^ 
her husbands death in 1788, she returned to Italy, and* 
lastly settled at Florence. She was then secretly married 
to Count Alfieri, the Italian poet, who died at her house in 
1803. She, however, went by the name of Countess of Al- 
bany, as the widow of the last of the Stuarts, up to the time 
of her death, which happened at Florence only a few years 
since. She was fond of literature and of the arts, and her 
house was resorted to l>y tile most distinguished persons at 
Florence, natives as well as foreigners. She caused a line 
monument to be erected by Canova in 1810, in the church 
of Santa Croce, to the memory of Alfieri. [See Alfikki.] 

ALBANY, a district situated at the eastern extremity of 
the colony of the Cape of Good Hope in South Africa. This 
district, which has been recently established, was formerly 
part of the district of Graaf Reynet. 

Albany is bounded on the north and north-east by CafTraria 
— its natural boundary in those quarters being the Great 
Fish River. On the east, and the south it is bounded by the 
Indian Ocean ; and on the west by other portions of Graaf' 
Reynet; — its n at urubboun <1 ;i ry on that side being the Zondag 
or Sunday River. The length of the district, from west to 
cast, is seventy miles, and its average breadth is about 
twenty-five miles. It contains, according to the Government 
survey, 1792 square miles, or about 1,200,000 acres of sur- 
face ; but little more than 3000 acres of this have hitherto 
been brought under cultivation. The district was formerly 
inhabited by the tribe of Ghonaqua Hottentots; but this race, 
whose numbers ore now very much diminished, has retreated 
into Caffraria, leaving the European settlers in possession of 
the territory. 

The principal stream of the district is the Great Fish River, 
which rises in the Sneeuwbergen or Snowy Mountains, 
and falls into the Indian Sea in 33“ 30' S. lat., and 27° 20' 
E. long. The Portuguese formed a settlement on its banks 
soon after 14 98, when the commander of their Indian fleet 
gave his own name to the river, calling it Rio dlnfante. 
This settlement was soon abandoned, owing, it is said, to the 
constant and harassing inroads of the natives. The entrance 
to the river is obstructed by a bar of sand formed at its 
mouth: but within this, the depth of water is sufficient to 
lloat ships of flic largest size. A settlement, named Gra- 
hams Town, w as formed a lew years ago on the bank of the 
river, and has already become a trading- place of some con- 
sequence to t-lie colony. The chief magistrate of the district 
resides in the town. The river next in importance is the 
Zondag, which likewise has its source in the Snowy Moun- 
tains, and which, after flowing through a great part of Graaf 
Reynet, enters the Indian Ocean at Algoa Bay, formerly 
known as Zwartkop s Bay, in 33" 5G' S. lat., and 26" 53' E. 
long. 

A large natural saltpan is situated near to the Sunday 
River, and to this the inhabitants of the colony resort. The 
salt is formed in this pan in masses which arc from four to 
five inches thick : that part of the produce which is taken 
from near to the margin of the pan, where it has been accu- 
mulated by the winds, is the most esteemed for its quality. 
The remaining rivers of the district are not of much magni- 
tude : they are the Bosjesmans, the Karuka, the Kasow ka, 
and the KoWie or Buffalo River. 

The hays and inlets along the coast are frequented by 
abundance of excellent fish fit for curing ; and in a more 
advanced state of the colony, when the market has become 
more extensive, fisheries will doubtless be established. At 
present the farmers are in the habit of repairing occasionally 
"to the sea-coast, and of taking and curing a quantity of fish, 
with which they return home for the consumption of their 
families. 

Tim general appearance of the country is afflreeablc, it 
being diversified by hill aud dale, and in many places ornu- 
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monied by timber trees, so as to wear the appearance 6f m 
immense park. Numerous springs and rills ale met with 
in the valleys; and aloes, euphorbias, and some other succu- 
lent plants, are commonly found in such situations. The 
soil in many places produces an abundant spontaneous crop 
of coarse, sour grass, to which the district owed its old Dutch 
name of Zuurveldt (Sour Field). It is said that the cereal 
grains and pulse grown in Europe, as well as most culinary 
Vegetables and artificial grasses, succeed Well on the plains; 
while the slopes of hills are adapted to the culture of the 
vinCfc The vineyards and gardens of the district occupied 
695 acres in 1831, when 3046 were planted with grain and 
potatoes, 1495 of which were producing oats. 

Lions, wolves, and the Cape leopard, are met with in this 
district, but arc not in sufficient numbers to render them 
formidable enemies to the settlers : neither are buffaloes to 
be found in any great numbers ; hnd elephants, which for-* 
merly abounded, are now less frequently seen. 

The population of the district 'in 1820 amounted to 1623 
Europeans, 566 Hottentots, and 353 slaves ; but the encou- 
ragement given, about that time, by the British government 
to emigrants proceeding thither from this kingdom, has 
occasioned a very considerable increase to these numbers ; 
and the inhabitants were found, at the last census in 1831, 
to amount to 6416, of whom 6277 were Europeans and free 
persons of colour — the latter class numbering about 250 
souls— and only 1-39 slaves. The decrease in the latter class 
is accounted for by the fact, that grants of land have been 
uniformly made to the settlers on the condition that slaves 
shall not be employed in cultivating the soil. The district 
contains four tree-schools, supported at the public expense, 
where 192 scholars were taught in 1831. 

The most important part of the trade of Albany consists 
in the traffic carried on by licensed traders with the native 
tribes beyond the boundary-line of the colony. This trade 
is carried on through a very wide extent of country in the 
Caffre territory, and is conducted in perfect harmony with 
tilt? natives, whose attention has been successfully directed, 
not only to increase the quantity, but also to improve the 
quality of the goods which they give in barter for European 
productions. The principal articles, procured in this manner, 
are limes, horns, and ivory, together with a considerable 
number of live cattle. The sale to the natives of arms, am- 
munition, and spirituous liquors is prohibited, and such goods 
are declared liable to seizure as contraband. The raw' pro- 
duce shipped from the district in 1830 was valued at more 
than 50,000/. 

The attention of the settlers has been drawn of lab* to the 
improvement of their growth of wool ; and great hopes are 
entertained of turning the extensive pastures of Albany to 
a profitable account in this manner, so that wool may in a 
few years become the staple production and export of the 
district. 

Some quarries of indurated limestone have been opened 
between Bathurst and the Fish River. The stone from 
these quarries is easily worked, and hardens on exposure to 
the atmosphere. The houses in Bathurst are built of this 
material, and have a neat and substantial appearance. Some 
indications of the presence of iron *have been met with ; and 
manganese has been seen in various parts of the district. 

Some few manufactories are established in Albany ; 
among the rest are six tanneries, a woollen-hat manufactory, 
numerous grist-mills, a manufactory for blankets and coarse 
woollen cloths, and two establishments for making candles, 
of which article shipments are constantly made to Cape- 
Town. 

In addition to Graham's Town, the capital of the district, 
throe towns, or rather villages, have been formed. These 
are Bathurst, Port Frances, and Salem. Report of Cow- 
miqpipners of Enquiry upon the Trade , Navigation, and 
Harbours of the Cape of Good Hope, printed by order of the 
House of Commons. 

ALBANY, the scat of legislation for the state of New 
York, is situated on the west bank of the Hudson river, 42" 
39' N. lat., and about 73° 13' W. long., and about one hun- 
dred and forty miles nearly du«fy porth from the city of New 
York. The tide-water rises as rar as Troy, which is about 
five miles above Albany and on the opposite side of the river, 
Up to w hich place there is a sloop navigation. Vessels of 
Highly tons ascend as far as Albany ; and there is a daily 
communication between this town and New York by means 
of steam-boats, except during the severest part of the winter 
season. The average length of the voyage is from twelve 
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^thirteen hours; but it it said to have been sometimes 
l^feoinplished in a little more than eleven hours. 

The town consists of one principal street, of considerable 
length, parallel to the river, with other streets, some of which 
tun dpwn to the stream nearly at right angles to it< From 
the maiiyrtreet the ground rises abruptly,, so that the rest of 
the is the side of a hill, and presents fcvery fine 
appearance from Greenbush, on the opposite aide of the 
principal building is the Capitol, a stoiie edifice, 
wdafeh contains the chambers both of the Senate and House 
df Assembly i it stands on the top of a steep but wideband 
handsome street, called State Street,’ Albany contains, also, 
a state-hall for public offices, an arsenal, a theutre, a prison, 

. and twelye churches. The houses are built of brick and stone; 
and the old$r dwellings, with tlieir gables turned to the 
street, of which we still observe some traces in the city of 
New York also, indicate the Dutch origin of both places. 
The principal supply of water to the town is from a source 
about two miles and a half distant. 

Albany, from its central position, is a place of gi’eat and 
increasing trade, terming a kind of natural entrepot between 
New York and a vast extent of interior country, comprising 
the Canadas, part of Ohio, on the one side, and parts of the 
New England states on the other, The Erie and Champlain 
canals unite at a place which hears the Dutch name of 
Watervliet (eight miles north of Albany), and then run in 
one united channel to the large canal basin at Albany, which 
is said to covet thirty -two acres. Flour and other agricultural 
products form the staple of the exports. The following are 
pretty nearly the population of this town at different periods 
since tne close of the last century : — 3 800. about 4000; 1810, 
0336; J820, 12,613; 1825, 15,074, and 1800 houses. A com- 
pany was incorporated, April 1 7, 1832, to connect New York 
with Albany by a rail-road terminating opposite Albany on 
the E. side of the river. 

Albany was originally a Dutch fort, erected in 1612 or 
1614, called Fort Orange, and is therefore the oldest town in 
the United States, except James-town, on the James river, 
which dates from 1607. Somewhat later it took the mime 
of Williamstadt, which it. retained till 1664, when the colony 
felt into the hands of the English. Its present name is 
derived from James II., to whom, when Duke of York and 
Albany, Charles II. granted the proprietorship of the colony. 

Albany is also the name of the county of which Albany 
is the chief town. [See Darby's Geography ; Hall's Travels 
in the United States; Stuart's, &c. ; Encydop, American.'] 

ALBATROSS ( Dimnedea ), a genus of web-footed birds, 
comprising three species, — the albatross of China (/). full- 
ginosa , Latham) ; the yellow and black-beaked albatross 
(£>. chlororynchos, Latham) ; and the common albatross 





[AlYmtrash, tVionmlea cxulaiis.] 


(2X Linneeus). The genus is principally distin- 

guished by the mllovying characters : a very strong, hard; 
long beak, whteti is straight to near the extremity, when it | 
suddenly curves; The Ufwer mandible appears ’com posed 
ofrnany articulated pieces, furrowed on the sides, and cr(x>ked 
at the point ; the lOwef mahdible smooth and cut short ; 


the nostrds laite 1 ^ wd placed, like steall rolls, In the fixittrw 
of the mandible ; the feet ,^rt three tees te 
pletely webbed; the wings vfety long and narrow. The name 
Albatross is a word apparently corrupted by Daintier from 
the Portuguese Alcatraz, which was applied by the early 
navigators of that nation to cormorants end Other large sea? 
birds. Grew wrote the vtord Albitmii, and JJdwards; Albattbs; , 

The common albatross is the species which is most fre- 
quently met with in the seas of Southern Africa. It is the 
largest sea-bird known. On account of its size and colour it hi 
often called the Sheep of the Cape,— a name under^hich it 
is found in several voyages. The top ortho h^id is u ruddy 
I grey ; the rest of thg s phimage is wiute, with tlie exception 
of several transverse mack bands oh thp back* 
the wing feathers. The feet and m ©mbrane arO ' 

flesh colour ; trie bill a pale yellow. :/'•** ' r - 

The weight of this bird has been variously stated from 
twelve to twenty-eight pounds; and a similar difference 
appears to exist in authors with respect, 10 the distance 
between the extremity of the extended win 
says above ten feet, — Parkins, eleven feet seven incbe*,-~ « 
Cook, eleven feet; another says twelve feet ; a specimen in 
the Leverian museum measured thirteen feet ; and Ives (Jp. 5) 
mentions one, shot off the Cape of GoodDope, which mea- 
sured seventeen feet and a JUalf from wing fo wing. Dr. 
Arnott, in his Physics, says,*—* How powerful must be the 
wing muscles of birds which sustain themselves in the sky 
for hours together! The grefct albatross, with wings ex 
tending fourteen feet or more, is seen in the stormy solitude 
of the Southern Ocean, accompanying ships for wjiole days 
without ever resting on the waves.’ 

We can, from this circumstance* ||gdily understand the 
extensive range in which the at batttHfe found ; not being 
confined, as Buffon imagined; to the Southern Ocean, but 
being equally abundant in the northern latitudes, though 
Forster says he never observed it; within the tropics. These 
birds are seen in immense flocks about Behring’s Straits 
and Kamtscliatka about the crid of June, frequenting chiefly 
the inner sea, the Kurile Islands, and the Bay of Pentschi- 
nensi, whereas scarcely a straggler is to be seen on the 
eastern or American shore; They seem to bo attracted 
thither by vast shoals of fish, whose migratory movements 
the albatrosses follow. On their first, appearing in those 
seas, they are very lean, but, from finding abiindanco of 
food, they soon become fat. Their voracity is so great, that 
they will often swallow a salmon of four or five pounds 
weight, and then, being half choked, and unable, in conse- 
quence, to move, the natives easily knock them down with 
a stick. 

They do not, however, confine themselves to fish, but will 
prey oil any other sea -annual ; and Cook's sailors caught 
them with a line and a hook. The Kamtschadules take 
them by fastening a cord to a huge hook, baited with a 
whole fish, which the birds greedily seize. TU^.ir usual food, 
however, scorns rather to be fish -spawn and smi]| moUuscce. 
M. Querhocnt never found in their stomachs anything 
besides a thick mucilage. 

Notwithstanding their strength, they *tu?v©r venture to 
attack other sea-birds, but tire, bn the contrary, attacked by 
the gulls; Several large grey gulls/ says Cook, 4 that 
were pursuing a white albatross, afforded us a diverting 
spectacle : they overtook it, notwithstanding the length of 
its wings, and they tried to attack it under the belly, that 
part being probably defenceless : the albatross had now no 
means of escaping but by dipping its body into the water; 
its formidable bill seoineu to repel them/ 

Their llesli is tough and dry ; but the Kamtschadales take 
them for the sake of theiren trails, which they blow an&use 
as buoys for their nets. They employ the wing bones, jalso, 
which Edwards says are as long as their wjioja tody, for 
tobacco pipes. ' 

ALBEMARLE (DUKE OF). [Se0„Momt> * 

ALBEMARLE, a county in Virginia, bMttm M .Hie 
east side of the Blue Ridge* andpartly water^byl:he|[ai3^9 
River and its tributary tno Rivanna. Jt ter 

the natural beauty of its scenery and its g enetttl . laMbrity. 
The University of Virginia, m which opetted 

in 1825, and Monticello, the residence of theYatc President 
Jefferson, are in this county, and a4J CJbariottesville, 

the county town, and the only towik fSee Charlottxs- 
vw.r.x.L®' • . 

ALKlsmARLE SOVNI> is an inlet of thoaea on ths 
eastern coast of Nofth Carolina. It is sixty miles in Isngtta 





and it* breadth varies from four, to fifteen miles* The waters 
of t%e lldt&ke infl Olvowan rivers Ml into this Sou-pd* 
which may W cphsifieted^s the fcstuary of those streitha. ' 
Tlio first-named of thorn is navigable for more than thirty 
ndles firote its mouth by vessels of considerable burton ; 
and boats of fcpm ; thirty to forty tons can proceed to the foot 
of the Falls, seventy miles from its month. The Chowan 
river is three miles wide at its entrance, but speedily becomes ; 
much contracted. Albemarle Sound communicates with 'w$ 
Atlantic by a narrow channel, called Roanoke Inlet, in 
lat., and 75° 35' W. long. It has also a commu- 
nicatioh^with Pamtico Sound, which lies to the south, and 
with Currituck Sound to the north. A navigable canal, cut 
through the Dismal Swamp, conttfliji^fcbe waters of the 
Pasquotank, which* tell into Albemarle Sound, with those of 
Elizabeth River* whence a communication is obtained with 

JJ a y. '• * • ‘ li 

ALBFltON I (Cardinal GIUOO) was bom in the 
state of Piacenza, in May, 1664. He was bred to the church, 
and became curate of a country parish. The Duke of Vcn- 
dOme, who commanded the French army in Italy during 
the wav of the Spanish succession in 1702-4, happening to 
bO in the states of Parma, and being in want of corii for his 
ttoopl, sent for Alberoni. The curate had become personally 
known several .yCati before to Campistron, the poet, one of 
the Duke's followers, when the latter, travelling through Italy, 
and being stripped by robbers in the same neighbourhood, 
was kindly taken home by him and his wants supplied. Albe 
roni, who was a man of natural abilities and quickness, 
tendered himself useful to the French general ; on which 
account., however, he became obnoxious to the opposite, or 
imperial party. \Vh<m VendOme was recalled from Italy, 
lie took Alberoni wi^pjjm, and obtained for him a pension 
of one thousand FrenS1|xrowns from Louis XIV. Alberoni 
followed the Duke into Spain, where the war was then raging 
in Catalonia. V endurne employed Alberoni in his negotiations 
with the court of Philip V., where at that; time the Princess dog 
Ursine enjoyed the greatest influence. Alberoni found favour 
with the princess, whose intriguing Thind was congenial to his 
own, and he became her confidant. Through her means he 
was constituted agent of the Duke of Parma at the court of 
Madrid ; in which capacity lie was instrumental in bringing 
about the marriage of Philip V. with Elizabeth Farnese, 
daughter of the Prince of Parma. lie set oft* for Patina to 
stipulate the marriage-contract in the kings name. In the 
mean time, the Princess dos Ur sins having understood that 
the character of the future bride was not so mild as it had been 
represented by Alberoni, and that she was likely to endan- 
ger her own influence at court, prevailed on the king to de- 
spatch a courier to Purma, with orders to Alberoni to suspend 
the negotiation. The courier arrived on the eve of the day 
appointed tor affixing the signatures. Alberoni, it was said, 
by threats or bribe, prevailed upon the man not to make his 
appearance until the day after, The marriage-con tract was 
signed in December, 1714, and the new queen set oft' for 
Spain. THfe first favour she? asked of her husband, in writ- 
ing, was to dismiss the Princess das Ur sins from court. The 
latter, who had set off from Madrid to meet her, received an 
order from Philip to quit. Spain immediately. The new 
queen, in gratitude to Alberoni, had him appointed a mem- 
ber of the king's council, Bishop of Malaga, and, lastly, 
minister of Spain. He now devoted all his energies 
to rouse Spain from the state of weakness into which she 
had fallen during the preceding century, and make her act 
a principal part in the affairs of Europe. Alberoni was not 
scrupulous about means. In violation of the peace of Utrecht, 
he suddenly invaded the island of Sardinia, which had been 
secured to the emperor, and afterwards, in like manner, con- 
q uered S icily the Duke of Savoy being then at peace with 
Spam, AU Europe was astounded at this new war stirred 
up by AlberOm : England, France, and the emperor, resented 
hi» conduct ; and an alliance was formed against Spain in 
I7F9. Alberoni defied them all; he favoured the Pretender, 
in order tp find employment, for the English at home ; he tried 
to excite disturbance in France, especially among the Pro- 
testants in the souti, by claiming for Philip V. the regency 
of that kingdom during the minority of Louis XV. ; and lie 
eyon corresponded with Ragotski of Transylvania, and with 
the sultan; in order to divert the attention of the emperor. 
The latter sovereign was, in consequence, obliged to recall 
Princo Eugene, in the midst of liis successful eampaigps 
OjgfiSmt the Turks, and to conclude with the lafctllfa disad- 
vantageous peace at Passarowitz, The clamour against 


Alberoni, on ewe^unt of these intrigues, was universal. Pope 
Clement XI.,' ^o^^h been induced ■ 

Alberoni a cardmak wrtf loud ter his remonstirafi^ 

asdbe onlymeana of reiSt^^ Europe^ 

of Parma was prevailed upert to Use his influence Wftfc 
court of Spain, and especially with the ^ueen, who being 
already the haughty, overbearing|bi#'of M Car- 

dinal-minister, induced Philip V. tg,Wfrife:; 3 pife;|S^ , OWn hand 
an order for Alberoni’ s deposition^ ana his baitfshinen t ftom 
the Spanish territories. This happened at 
aftei*Albc r oni had been minister about ' three ye&te/ 
roni repaired to Italy, whjire he had transmitted large 
of money. Orders had be&ii given by the Pope for his 
which Alberoni, however, evaded. A process was tesfftuted, 
at the same time, against him at Rome, which he also con- 
trived to protract. Pope Clement XI. having died in March* 

1 721, Alberoni suddenly repaired to Rome to alteml the 
conclave, to the astonishment of|thc people, who crowded to 
see this famous personage, The new-elected Pope, Innocent 
XIII., quashed the proceedings against Mm. 

Some time after, Alberoni was sent as legate to Romagna. 
But he had not yet totally forgotten his habits of intrigue ; 
and being now unable any longer to disturb the peach of 
Europe, he contrived to embroil the diminutive republic of 
San Marino, which unfortunately was placed in the neigh- 
bourhood of his government. Under the pretence of reme- 
dying some discontents, lie entered the town of San Mari- 
no, and called upon the citizens to swear allegiance to the 
Pope. Some ran away, others refused, and the rest com- 
plied through fear. The Pope, however, disapproved of 
Alberoni's conduct, and sent another legate, who reinstated 
the republican government. This occurred at the beginning 
of 1 740. Alberoni, after this, retired to Piacenza, his native 
country, where he lived in affluence, and built a large reli- 
gious house. He remained in retirement, forgotten by the 
world, till the 26th of June, 1752, when he died at the 
advanced ago of eighty-eight. 

Alberoni left a quantity of MSS., from which a work, 
called his Political Testament , published at Lausanne in 
1753, was said to be derived. lie is remarkable as one 
of the most prominent examples of that class of statesmen 
who rose to power by the most pitiful intrigues ; and who, 
being uncontrolled by public opinion, thought their own am- 
bition and their pretended zeal for their despotic masters a 
sufficient motive to plunge the people of Europe into conti- 
nual wars, in which they had no real interest ; and whose 
effects have so long retarded the natural progress of man- 
kind in civilization by the efforts of peaceful industry. 

ALBERT DURER. [See Durer .] f 

ALBERT I., Duke of Austria, and afterwards Emperor 
of Germany, was the son of Rudolf of Hapsburg, the foun- 
der of the imperial Austrian dynasty. Albert married the 
heiress of the former Dukes of Austria. After his fathers 
death in 1201, he assumed the imperial title, in opposition to 
the votes of the electors, who had chosen Adolphus of Nas- 
sau. After several years’ war between the two competitors, 
Albert defeated Adolphus, who was killed in battle m 1298. 
Albert then ascended the imperial throne, and received, after 
many difficulties, the confirmation of the Pope Boniface, VIII. 
He was next engaged in wars with the Bohemians, whose 
country lie attempted to conquer, but without success. Soon 
after this, the Swiss forest cantons revolted, on the 1st of 
January, 1308, against Albert’s lieutenants, whose govern- 
mentwas arbitrary and oppressive : this was the begin fling of 
the Swiss confederation. [See Switzerland.] Albert, full 
of indignation, came with troops to chastise them : lie ad- 
vanced us far as Baden in Aargttu, whew lie summoned his 
vassals arid held a council for the reduction of the revolted 
canons. On tlic 1st of May, 1308, Albert Jeft Baden to 
return to Rheinfelden, where the Empress Elizabeth whs. 
As he crossed the river Reuss at Windiseh in a boat, lie Was 
separated from the greater part of his suite, hift nephew, 
John of Hapsburg, and three other noblemen only, crossing 
over with the emperor. John, who had lately come of age, 
had been importunate with h^pncle to restore to him his 
father’s estates in Suabia, whieff Albeit seemed determined 
to keep in his own possession. The nephew, despairing of 
justice, had formed a conspiracy with the three noblemen 
already mentioned, and as the party landed on the opposite 
bank of the Houss, tho conspirators fell upon the emperor 
and murdered him, in sight cf bus attendants on the other 
side of the river, who could give their master no assist 
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ance. Albert expired in the arms of a poor country wo- 
rn an who happened to pass that; way. The murderers tied ; 
two of them were afterwards taken and executed, as well 
as a number of other persons, mostly innocent, who were 
suspected to have been concerned in the conspiracy. Agnes, 
Albert’s daughter and Queen of Hungary, carried her ven- 
geance ' for -jier fathers death to a most dreadful extent. 
Nearly oni^undred noble families, and ono thousand per- 
sons not noble, of every age and sex, were involved in 
this inhuman proscription. The executions lasted several 
months. After this butchery, Agnes built a monastery on 
the spot where Albert had been murdered, which was called 
Ronigjsfelden , and here she shut herself up for tho rest of 
her days. The remains of this monastery and chttrch are 
.still to be seen, as well as the apartments which Queen 
Agnes occupied. Kbnigsfelden is on the high road from 
Basle to 13ad.cn and Zurich in Switzerland, and in sight of 
ihe Castle of Hapsburg, from whence the House of Aus- 
tria originally sprung. — Johann Muller, Gesckickte der 
Schweitzer. 

A LBERT II., King of Hungary and Bohemia, and Duke 
*)f Austria, succeeded Sigisraund as Emperor of Germany 
’n 1438. He held a great diet at Nuremberg, in which the 
Yehmic or secret courts were suppressed. He died the fol- 
lowing year, as he was preparing to take the field against 
the Turks who were ravaging Hungary. 

ALBERT, Archduke of Austria, son of the Emperor 
Maximilian II., was made a Cardinal and Archbishop of 
Toledo. He was appointed by Philip II., in T596, governor 
of the Low Countries, and succeeded the Duke of Parma in 
ihe difficult task of carrying on the war against the Dutch, 
who had revolted from Spain. He resigned the cardinal ship 
and married Elizabeth of Austria, daughter of Philip II. , who 
brought him Flanders and Fronche Comte as her dowry : he 
thus became sovereign, nominally at least, of the Belgie pro- 
vinces. In July, 1 COO, he fought the battle of Nicuport against 
the Dutch under Maurice of Nassau: this engagement, in 
which Albert was defeated, decided the independence of Hol- 
land. Albert next besieged Ostend, which he took after a long 
and murderous siege, in which one hundred thousand men are 
said to have lost their Jives on both sides. In 1009, Albert 
concluded a truce with the Dutch for twelve years, before 
the expiration of which he died, in 1621 . He left no children ; 
and the dominion of Flanders reverted to Spain. 

ALBERT, Prince of Mecklenburg, was called to the 
throne of Sweden in 13G4, by the nobility who had deposed 
King Magnus. The partisans of the latter, joined with Ha- 
quin, King of Norway, carried on the war for several years; 
at last Magnus formally gave up the crown to Albert in 
1371. \V aide mar, King of Denmark, dying in 137G, his 
daughter Margaret, widow of Haquin, King of Norway, 
became queen of both Denmark and Norway, and soon after 
the Swedes, being dissatisfied with Albert, who favoured his 
German countrymen at their expense, offered to Margaret 
the crown of Sweden. After several more years of war, a 
decisive battle was fought, at Talkoping in West Gothland, 
in which the queen's forces defeated Albert, and took him 
prisoner in 1388. Pence, however, was not re-established in 
•Sweden till 1395, when Albert consented to give up his 
jelaims to the crown. He then retired into Mecklenburg, 
where he died. Margaret of Waldcmar thus united the 
three northern kingdoms under one sceptre. 

ALBERT, Margrave of Brandenburg, and first Duke of 
Prussia, was born in 1490. He was elected, in 1511, Grand 
Master of the Teutonic order, who held dominion over 
Prussia proper, that part of the present kingdom of Prussia 
which borders on the Baltic Sea. He fought against Sips- 
mund, King of Poland, for the defence of his order, who 
had been for ages at war with the Poles. Peace was made 
in 1525 at Cracow, in which Albert managed to liavejhc 
duchy of Prussia secured to himself and his descendants as 
a fief of the crown of Poland, thus laying aside the rights 
of the order. Albert some time after embraced the Pro- 
testant faith, and married a Princess of Denmark. One of 
his descendants, Frederick William, elector of Brandenburg, 
threw off the allegiance of Poland, and his son, Frederic I., 
changed the title of duke into that of King of Prussia in 
1 701. [See Brandenburg.] 

ALBERTI, (LEON-BATT1STA,) a distinguished ma- 
thematician, but more celebrated as an architect, and hardly 
less so as a philosopher, poet, painter, and sculptor. He 
was of the ancient and troble family of the Alberti of Flo- 
rence, in wjuch city ha was, born about the year 1400, — 
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Milizia says, in 1398. He was nophew of the Cardial Albert 
of the Alberti, and he himself became a canon of the metro 
politan church of Florence, having ‘adopted the clerical profes- 
sion it is understood, that he might have leisure to give himself 
up to useful learning. To liis father Lorenzo, (Laurence,) 
he w as indebted for great care and attention in his educa- 
tion ; and hence study became so much the habit, of his 
life, that he is said never to have spent an hour in idleness, 
nor even to have passed a day without reading. Having 
devoted much of his attention to the acquisition of the prin - 
ciples of architecture, by the observation and admeasurement 
of the remains of ancient edifices in various parts of Italy, 
and the study, it may be presumed, of the writings of Vitru- 
vius, Alberti bee ame distingui shed among the promoters of 
the then new style, which has been called a restoration of 
the ancient and classical. This he practised in all the 
works on which he was employed, but ngt always with tho 
effect which the admirers of the style require. When at 
Rome, Alberti was employed by the then Pope, Nicholas 
V., to repair the ancient aqueduct of the Aqua Vergine, 
and to construct the fountain in which one of its conduits 
issues. This is the great Fontana di Trovi, which stands 
at the foot of the Quirinal; but the structure was so much 
decorated by Salvi in the pontificate of Clement XII. * that 
not a vestige now remains of the design of Alberti, or of 
its former simplicity. It is understood that Alberti was 
commissioned by Pope Nicholas to rebuild the Vatican 
Basilia, but that lie had hardly commenced his preparations 
for the construction of an immense tribune, beyond tho 
upper end of the ancient structure, when the pope died, and 
the undertaking was for that time abandoned. For the 
same pontiff he had made a design for covering the bridge 
of St. Angelo, so as to protect tho^e^ho passed over it, it, 
their way to and from St. Peter's, ;$pip the intense heat of 
the sun ; blit it was never carried into execution. 

At Florence, Alberti succeeded to the direction of several 
works which had been commenced by Brunelleschi and left 
unfinished at his death. lie designed and executed in Flo- 
rence, of himself, the Palazzo Ruccllai, the choir and t ribune 
of the church of the Annunciation, which latter he made in 
the manner of an ancient circular temple : and some attri- 
bute to Alberti, but, it would appear, without sufficient 
reason, the principal front of the cliurch of Sta. Maria 
Novella. At Mantua, for the Duke Ludovico Gonzaga, he 
executed several edifices ; the most important and most, 
meritorious of which was the church of St. Andrew, the 
interior of which, however, has been very much injured by 
later alterations and additions. Put the most esteemed ar- 
chitectural work of Alberti is the church of St. Francis at 
Rimini, which he was employed to decorate by Sigisrnondo 
Malatcsta, lord of that city. This he did by removing, as 
much as be could, the picturesque peculiarities of a fine old 
church of the middle ages, and substituting the common- 
places of the Italian style of bis time in their stead. 

At the early age of twenty, Alberti had composed the 
comedy Philodoxio in which he imitated the*»tyle of the 
Latin comic poets so nearly as to impose upon Aldus Manu- 
tius, the younger, who himself edited, printed, and published 
it, as from an original and recently-discovered manuscript. 
Alberti tried to introduce tho Latin rhythm us into Italian 
poetry, but did not succeed. He wrote a work on sculpture 
— Della Statua — which was followed by another on painting 
— De Piet ura — which he calls k prmliledhmnd et nunquam 
satis luudatil arte ; but his last and most esteemed work is 
his treatise on architecture, De Re ACdificatoria. This was 
not published until after his death, w hen it was edited by 
his brother Bertrand, and, at hi 3 own desire, dedicated to 
Lorenzo do' Medici, who had been his kind and constant 
friend in life. Milizia says of it, that ‘ it is a work excellent 
for architects, though overloaded with useless erudition/ 

Alberti was highly estimable as a man and a member of 
society. He is reported to have been amiable and generous ; 
to have never disagreed with his competitors, because he 
did not dispute for profit with them. He lived peaceably, 
esteemed as his merit deserved, and died in his native city 
at an advanced age, though the exact; period of his death is 
not known. The monument of liis family yet exists in the 
church of the Holy Cross {della Santa Croce) in Florence, 
under which it is probable that he too lies buried. 

ALBERTUS MAGNUS, so called because liis family 
name was Oroot, which, in Dutch, means 1 great.' The ad- 
miratiop^ itn ignorant age transformed into a laudatory 
epithet the sir name, which had been latinized in conformity 
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to the ihe$. jifcmubhig fashion, He was born in Suabia in pious, who, without asking for the advisor 
1205, $fid entered the pjder of Dominicans. Pope Alex* of the loro! bishops, and upon the sole authority of the Pope/ 
anderlll. invited him to Home and bestowed on him several inflicted capital punishment on those heretics Whom they 
dignities* with the bishopric of Ratisbon, which he afterwards could. not convert by tirgunumfc* were called, in Common di«- 
abdicatcd, and returned to live at; bis convent at Cologne • course, Inquisitors ; but the famous tribunal of thatnatne 
as a plain monk. He there gave public lectures which was not established IX,, urtttren- 

were much frequented by the priuoipal scholars of the trusted it to the Dominicans. 4 * In 1208v^ast^^a|i, one of the 
age. Thomas Aquinas was among his disciples. Pope legates, who had become odious by was mur- 

Gregory X. called him to the general council held at Lyons dered near Toulouse ; and Innocent' Ill^ : on^ro^t^ipcUmted 
in 1274, whore several important decrees were passed for the a regular crusade against the Albigenses, and Against Rey- 
reforniation of the church, and concerning the future elec- men® VI., Count of Toulouse, who supported them . Alt the 
tions of popes, for which purpose the conclave or council of French barons w ere summoned to take the field ; and -Simon* 
cardinals was then first instituted. Albert died at Cologne Cvountof Montfort, was appointed chief of the expeditioHitinder 
in 1 282, aged 77* He was a most prolific writer ; his works, the direction, however, of Amald, Abbojtof the Cistercians, and 
collected and published at Lyons in 1651, fill twenty- the Pope’s new legate. The war bega^m 1209, and lasted 
one thick folios. But most of these have been long since many years, attended by circumstances flf the greatest fero 
forgotten. Ilis physics were taken chielty from Aristotle,, city. At the taking of Beziers a general massacre of the 
and his Arahiari.^ommcntators. The Hidoria Aniimlium inhabitants began. The legato being asked by some of the 
is, perhaps, the most remarkable for the time in which military loaders how they were to distinguish the Albigenses 
Albert lived, and he seems to have had access to ancient from the orthodox Catholics, of whom there were many in 
authorities which have since been lost. Several prodigies the town,— -'Kill them all,’ was the reply ; 4 God Will find out 
have been absurdly attributed to Albert, among others, that his own.’ Montfort lost his life at the siege of Toulouse, in 
of having constructed a head of brass which had the faculty 1218, and Raymond, his adversary, died in 1222. The war, 
of answering questions. There are also collections of sup- however, was resumed by the sons of the two antagonists ; 
posed wcrUs, which have erroneously been published under until Pope Honorius HI., alarmed at the successes of Ray- 
liis name ; among others, one, De Secret is Mulierum et Na - mond VII., induced Lewis VIII., King of France, to take the 
turee, printed at Amsterdam in 1655, which is believed to field in person. At last the Count of Toulouse, pressed on all 
have been written by one of his disciples. sides, made peace with the king in 1229. This w as a mortal 

ALBIGENSES, a -religious sect which appeared in the blow to the Albigenses. The Inquisition was now perma- 
South of France in the twelfth -century, and was the object neritly established at Toulouse to try those heretics who had 
of long and cruel persecutions and wars. The denomination escaped the sword. Raymond himself died some years after ; 
of Albigenses has been used by historians and other writers and in him the house of the Counts of Toulouse became 
in two senses, and, effen indiscriminately. In its more re- extinct, and its territories reverted to the French crown, 
strieted and appropriable sense, the Albigenses were a branch The extermination of the Albigenses in the South of France 
of the Cathari, who were themselves the descendants of the was complete; the country was devastated; and the language 
Paulicians, a branch of the Manicheans, from the East; and and poetry of the Troubadours. became also extinct, the bards 
who, being persecuted by the Creak emperors and clergy, took themselves being obliged by the terrors of jtlie Inquisition to 
refuge during the eleventh century in Italy, from whence they fly to other lands. Langlois, a Jesuit, has Written a History 
spread into the South of France, Spain, and other countries, of the Crusade against the Albigenses ; but the best account 
They were called, in Italy, Catlmvi, or pure ; also Pstcrini, of them is found in the Geneml History of Languedoc, 
from a place in Milan where they hold their meetings; and published at Paris in 1730. (Sec Moslicini, Ecclesiastical 
Gazan, from G Maria or Lesser Tartury, the country from History , thirteenth century, part ii.) 

which they came ; they were called, in France, Bulgares for AL.BI'NOS, a word of Portuguese origin, by which the 
a similar reason; and afterwards Albigenses, from Albiga, Portuguese voyagers denominated the white negroes whom 
Albi, the town where their tenets were condemned by a they found on the coast of Africa. These negroes were also 
council m 117(>. But the Cathari were divided into two termed Lcurccthiorpes , — a term signifying white negroes, 
sects, one of which held the old Manichcan doctrine of two Both names are now used, but the former* popularly, to 
eternal beings, one the God uf Light, who was also the Father designate individuals who exhibit characters similar to those 
of Jesus, and the other, t he Principle of Darkness, who was observed in the white negroes, among whatever race or in 
the creator of the material world. This sect was also called whatever country the variety may arise. 

Albauenses. The other division of the Cathari believed in These singular beings arc distinguished from other indivi- 
one eternal principle, the -Supreme God and Father of duals of the human race by remarkable characters, which 
Christ, by whom th v first matter was created ; until the Evil are invariably the same among whatever people or under 
Being, after bis rebellion against God and his subsequent whatever external circumstances the variety is found. Their 
fall from heaven, arranged this original matter according most, striking peculiarities consist in the colour of their skin 
to his own- fancy, and gave it its present form and attri- and in that of their hair and eyes. 

bates. They believed that human bodies in particular were Their skin is of a pearly whiteness, without any admixture 
the production of the evil principle. The Albigenses be- whatever of a pink or a brown tint. In the snow-white skin 
longed to this latter sect, which was also called Bajolotiscs of the fairest European woman there is always some tint of 
or KagnoUmsca. They had bishops, vicars, and deacons ; they a pink or brown colour, but in the Albinos the skin is wholly 
preached abstinence, mortification, and celibacy ; their com- destitute of cither tinge, and is of a dull pearly white- 
munity, however, was divided into two classes, the Com-olati, ness. It is often not soft and smooth in proportion to its 
or comforted, who lived in perpetual celibacy, abstained from whiteness, as is generally the case with the blonds of the 
rnoat and wine, and practised other austerities; and the Cow- European race; but, on the contrary, is rough, dry, and 
federate#, who, being unable to endure this mode of existence, harsh, sometimes to such a degree that it has been compared 
lived apparently like the rest of the world, but bound them- to the skin of persons labouring under the disease called 
selves to enter before their death into the class of the * Com- lepra, or leprosy. 

fortod,’ by a ceremony of inauguration. But, in the more whiteness of the hair always corresponds to the white- 

extended sense, the name of Albigenses was given in the nes%of the skin. Not only the hair of the head, but also that 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, not only to all the Cathari eyebrows, eyelashes, beard, and even the soft down that 

indiscriminately, but also, to the other sects which existed in covers the external surface of the body, has the same imna- 
the South of France at the time, including the Walden ses, tural whiteness. And this whiteness of the hair is not like 
who were very distinct in their tenets from the others, and had the soft, snowy whiteness of the hoary hair of old age, and 
no taint of Manichcism in theni. They all agreed, however, still less like the delicate yellow or llaxen tint of the fair- 
in considering the authority assumed by the Popes in spin- haired European woman, but is gather like that of the white 
tual matters, as avoII ns the discipline and ceremonies of tho horse. ;'*?V 

Roman Church, as unlawful and erroneous. Pope Innocent With this whiteness of the fcfcin and hair is connected a 
III. sent two legates, Peter of Castelnau and one Rainier or still more striking peculiarity -namely, a disagreeable red- 
flaoul, both Cistercian or Bernardino monks, as his legates ness of the eyes. That part Of the eye called- the iris is of a 
lo France, in order to extirpate all these heresies. Dominic, pale rose colour, while the pupil is.intensely rod: in a word, 
a Spaniard, and the founder of the order of Profilers, re* the eye is exactly similar to thatjjf the white rabbit and the 
turning from Rome in 1206, fell in with the l|pft0s, and ferret? 

volunteered his services in the same cause. These chain- In all persons there is a correspondence between the colour 
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of the skin and that of the hair and eyes; and the close 
connexion of those parts, in regard to colour, is strikingly 
illustrated in the Albino,— in whom -the colouring principle 
commdfi to them all is absent, and in whom this deficiency 
of colour is never found in one of these parts singly. 

Some inconvenience certainly arises from the conformation 
of the eye peculiar to the Albinos. A strong light cannot 
be borne, and even the full glare of day appears to excite 
Borne degree of uneasiness, lienee the eyelids are usually 
more drawn over the ball of the eye than is common with 
other persons, and the eyes are generally weak, tender, and 
watery ; while vision is more agreeable and more perfect in 
twilight. But the inconvenience of an ordinary degree of 
light, and the advantage of imperfect darkness, have been 
exaggerated. 

The physical, intellectual, and the moral qualities, asso- 
ciated with this singular conformation of the body, have not 
been stated with distinctness and accuracy. It would seem 
that the Albino is both physically and mentally somewhat 
weaker than other men. All accounts agree in representing 
his physical strength as inferior to that of persons of the 
ordinary conformation. Saussure, in his Voyage dam fas 
Alpes, expressly states, in relation* to two boys whom he 
examined with much attention at Chamouni, that, when they 
were of a proper age, they were unable to tend the cattle like 
the other children ; and that one of their uncles maintained 
them out of charity, at a t ime of life when others were capable 
of gaining a subsistence by their labour. Wafer, the old 
voyager, in lvis account of the Indian Albinos ill the Isthmus 
of Darien, while he represents them as being as nimble in 
the moonlight as the other Indians, states that they are not 
so strong and lusty. Bui in what degree their intellectual 
powers are confined, or whether indeed there be any decided 
inferiority, wo have at present no means of forming an accu- 
rate judgment. 

It. would seem that there is a greater tendency to the for- 
mation of this variety in some parts of the world than in 
others. It is more common among the African and the 
Indian tribes than among the European people. In the 
Isthmus of Darien, and in some of the oriental islands, it is 
so frequent that some writers have conceived that those 
persons form a distinct and peculiar tribe ; hut for this 
opinion there is no foundation. Mr. Bowdicli, however, 
states that the king of Ash an tee, who seems to have consi- 
dered persons of this description as a great curiosity, and to 
have indulged his taste for collecting them in a truly oriental 
manner, had assembled about him nearly a hundred white 
negroes. Bhimcnbnch slates that he has himself seen six- 
teen Albinos in various parts of Germany ; and examples 
have been not un frequently found in Denmark, England, 
Ireland, France, Switzerland, Italy, the Grecian Archipelago, 
and Hungary*. It is common in both sexes, but it would 
appear to W somewhat more frequent in males than in 
females. 

In order to form a just, conception of the anatomical con- 
ditions on which the peculiar character of the Albino de- 
pends, it is necessary to understand the structure of the 
skin, and in part, also, that of the eye. The human skin 
is composed of three distinct parts, the cuticle , or the scarf 
skin; the cutis vc.ru , or the true skin; and a third sub- 
stance interposed between these two parts termed the corpus 
or the rate mucosum. The cuticle or the scarf skin is the 
external covering of the body. It is commonly conceived 
to be altogether destitute of blood-vessels, nerves, and ab- 
sorbents ; that is, it is supposed to be wholly insensible and 
inorganic. ; while the cutis vera or the true skin is highly or- 
ganized, abounding with blood-vessels, nerves, and absorb- 
ents, and is acutely sensible. The cuticle then is an insen- 
sible covering or sheath, every where spread out over the 
exquisitely sensible cutis in order to defend the latter, and 
to soften and modify the impressions made upon it by exter- 
nal bodies. Now among all the varieties of the human race 
in all climates, both the cuticle and the cutis are colourless, 
or nearly so : but there is interposed between them the sub- 
stance already mentioned under the name of the corpus or 
the rete mucosum, on which the colour of the body depends. 
This substance is not distinguishable as a distinct body in 
♦he European and the other white varieties of the human 
theft* at least the most careful anatomists declare that, with 
less no pains they have taken to discover it, they have been 
was of c * -*tenoe. But in the Negro, the 

jrencc, in w^uch city ho w* 01 b the existence of this sub- 
til* Natural U iatory of Man, fcc., p, 


stance as a distinct body is clearly demonstrated. In these 
tribes it assumes thb form of a black or exceedingly dark 
membrane interposed between the cuticle and the cutis; 
This membrane is about as thick as the cuticle itself and 
even thicker in the Negro, and its colour is darker on the 
surface next the cutis than in that next the cuticle. By dis- 
section, especially when aided by a slight degree of putrefac- 
tion, it is easily separated both from the cuticle and the cutis . 
It is this membrane which is termed the rete mucosum, and 
it is this which is the seat of the different shades of colour of 
the human race. It is composed of a delicate cellular tissue 
containing a dark substance on which its colour depends. 
Every variety of tint with which the human skin is dyed, 
whether it be white, yellow, red, brown, or tylack, and every 
intermediate shade of colour, from the snowy whiteness of the 
most delicate European female to the deep ebony or jet 
black of a Gold-coast Negress, depends op the darkness or 
the lightness of the colouring matter contained in the rete 
mucosum. Now in the Albino, this substance, if it exist at 
all, is wholly destitute of colouring matter, and hence the 
dull pearly whiteness of the skin. The colour of the hair is 
generally admitted to depend on the colour of this same rete 
mucosum ; and hence, when this membrane is wholly de- 
prived of colour, the hair is reduced to its simple organic 
ground work, and is also destitute of colour. ■ 

But the peculiar redness of the eye is owing to the absence 
of the colouring matter from certain membranes of the eye. 
The posterior surface of the iris, and the surface of the mem- 
brane of the eye termed the choroid coat, are both, in tho 
natural state, covered with a dark -coloured pigment termed 
the pigmentum nigrum. The blood-vessels that enter into 
the composition of the iris and the choroid membrane are 
exceedingly numerous ; but when the aye is natural, these 
blood-vessels are concealed by the black pigment of which 
we have just spoken. When, however, this pigment is ab- 
sent, there is nothing to conceal these vessels from the 
view; they are soon filled With red blood, and they are so 
i numerous as to give to these parts of the eye the appearance 
of intense redness. In tho Albino, the colouring matter of 
| the eye, like that of the skin, is wholly absent, and the eye 
appears intensely red been use the blood-vessels of the most 
| highly vascular part of the organ are left entirely naked 
and exposed to the view. 

Such is the modification of the organs so singularly af- 
fected in this curious variety of the human species. But of 
the cause of this peculiar affection of the organs in question 
weave wholly ignorant; and the speculations of Billion on 
this subject afiurd a striking ex am pie of the absurdities into 
which men, even of acute minds fall when they substitute 
conjecture for invest igatioi,, or deem it consistent with the 
spirit of philosophy to place trust in fancy, when they are 
without knowledge. Thus, assuming that white is the pri- 
mitive colour of nature, lie says that this colour may be 
varied by climate, food, and milliners, to yellow, brown, or 
black ; that these colours may, under certain circumstances, 
return to the primitive colour, but so much altered, that it 
has no resemblance to the original whiteness, because it has 
been adulterated by the causes that have been assigned. 
Nature, lie tells us, in her most perfect exertions, made men 
white; and this same nature, after suffering every possible 
change, still renders them white ; but the natural or specific 
whiteness is very different from the individual or accidental. 
It is useful, occasionally, to recur to what was formerly con- 
sidered, and is still sometimes considered, as an explanation 
of the phenomena of nature. 

Some writers represent the peculiarities which distinguish 
t he Albinos as altogether the result of disease. They found 
this opinion on the roughness and harshness of the skin, on 
the tenderness of the eyes, and the comparative physical 
weakness of these individuals. But the harsh and almost 
leprous appearance of the skin, though sometimes found, is 
by no means universal ; the tenderness of the eyes arises 
from the increased sensibility of the organs in consequence 
of tho abstraction of The dark -coloured substance toy which, 
in the natural state, they are defended from the light ; and, 
even admitting- it to be a fact, which, however, docs not ap- 
pear to bo fully established, that these persons am physically 
weaker than other men, it would not follow that this weak- 
ness in the result of disease. As far as can be judged from 
external appearance, and from thoir accounts of titer own 
feel ing^rawhito Negroes appear perfectly healthy; and 
we knoWifeat European Albinos exhibit, not a single mark 
of any disease whatever. It is also certain that domestic 
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tni m&U which exhibit varieties perfectly analogous to those Britain and Ireland were known by the geflferal appella- 
of the human Albinos are free from disease, as is familiarly tion of tho Britannic Islands, while the former .W||B de- 
known with respect to the sheep, pig, horse, cow* dog, cat, signated by the particular name of Albion or Alwttib, and 
rabbit, &c.— -for the LeuceBthiopic constitution occurs both the’Tatter by that of lerne, Iouernia, or Erin. Caesar does 
in domestic and in wild animals : it has been observed not not use the word Albion : his name for England is Britannia, 
only in the sheep, pig, horse, &c. but also in the mouse, Pliny says (iv. 16), ‘ the name of the island vm Albion, 
ferret; monkey, squirrel, rat, hamster, guinea-pig, mole, the whole set of islands being called Britannic.* The 
opossum, martin, weasel, roe, fox, rhinoceros, elephant, word Albinn is still tho only name by which the Gaels of 
badger, beaver, bear, camel, buffalo, and ass; and even in Scotland designate that country; and the wo^d signifies in 
the crow, blackbird, canary-bird, partridge, common fowl, thq Gaelic language white or fair island. The word alb 
and peacock. It is remarkable, however, that it has never itself is not now in use in the Gaelic, but is probably the 
been seen in any cold-blooded animal. In all the mam- same root that we find in tho Latin adjective alh-us, and in 
malia and birds just enumerated, the nature and characters the word 4 Alps.’ Alb* however, is found in Armstrong!® 
of the deviation seem to be perfectly analogous to those of Gaelic Dictionary. The termination v®» inn* or inms, sig- 
the human Albino. The pure whiteness of their skin and nifies ‘ island.’ * '$ 

other integuments, and the redness of the iris and pupil, The name of 1 Albion was probably given to England by 
mark the same ^deficiency of colouring matter. A white the Gaels of the opposite coast, who could not fail Jo be 
mouse, possessed by Blumcnbach, exhibited the same ina- struck with the chalky cliffs that characterize the nearest 
bility to hear the light which has been observed almost part of Kent. Settlers from Gaul probably came over to 
universally in the human examples : the animal kept its Britain ; and their descendants, as we presume the Gaels of 
eyelids closed even in tho twilight. Scotland to be, though now con lined to the northern part of 

ALBI'NUS (BERN ARD SIEGFRIED), one of the the island, still retain among them the name of Albinn, by 
most celebrated anatomists of the eighteenth century, was which the whole country was once designated. [See Eng- 
born at Frankfort, in the year 1697. lie gave early promise land. Sec Thoughts on the Origin , #c. of the Gael , by 
of extraordinary ability which he did not disappoint in his James Grant, of Corrimony. Armstrong's Gaelic Die- 
riper years. From his father, who was professor of the tionary.] 

practice of medicine in the University of Frankfort, but ALBION, NEW. This name was given by Sir Francis 
who subsequently filled the chair of anatomy at Leyden, Drake to the entire province of California and part of the 
then the most celebrated school of medicine in Europe, his adjoining north-west coast of North America, which he 
son imbibed a taste for the art which he afterwards pursued visited in the month of June, 1579. The part of this coast 
with such splendid success. The position of his father now known as New Albion is less extensive, and is limited, 
afforded him the v advantage of studying from his early by Humboldt and other modern geographers, to that portion 
youth under the greatest masters of the age— Boerhaave, of the country which is situated on the mainland, between 
iluysch, and Rau — and after completing the usual course 43 and 48 degrees of north latitude. 

of education at Leyden at a very early period, lie visited After Drake’s visit, this region remained for a long time 
France, where he formed an intimate acquaintance with unexplored. Cook was there during his thjSjjl voyage in 1778; 
Winslow and Senae. So well dfd he avail himself of these but it was not until April, 1792, that the coast was minutely 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge, that bis attainments surveyed by Vancouver. The part of the country inlands 
gained him the respect and friendship of each of these which was most particularly described by this navigator, was 
emiAnt men, and by their influence, and more especially in the neighbourhood of Port Discovery, in the supposed strait 
by that of Boerhaave, he was elevated, at the ago of twenty, of Juan <le Fuca, and the posit ion of which is stated by 
to the anatomical professorship of Leyden. This chair he Vancouver to be in 48° V N.lat., and 122° 40' W. long. He 
occupied without interruption and with extraordinary cele- represents this country as being of a moderate height near 
brity for the space of half a century. He is said to have to the shore, but bounded on the east by mountains covered 
taken great pains with his lectures, and to have possessed with snow, to which the land from the water’s edge rises in 
the happy art of communicating whatever knowledge he a pleasing diversity by hills of gradual ascent, covered with 
possessed in a clear and interesting manner to his pupils, pines to their very summits. The soil he found to be, fur 
He was a most laborious and indefatigable dissector : and tho most part, a light sandy loam, in several places of con- 
excelled in making anatomical preparat ions, and especially siderable depth, and abundantly mixed with decayed vege* 
in the art of injecting, the mode of performing which lie tables. The forest trees, which appeared to grow very luxu- 
had probably learned from his master Ruysch. But the riantlv, consisted principally of silver pines, the Turamahac 
circumstance by which he was most distinguished was and Canadian poplar, arbor vita?, common yew, black and 
the application of painting to the illustration of anatomy, common dwarf oak, American asb, common hazel, sycamore. 
When not occupied in teaching, his hours were devoted to sugar maple, mountain and Pennsylvanian maple, American 
the careful dissection of different parts of the body, the lhith- alder, and common willow. These trees were for the most 
ful representation of which he secured by engaging the most part encumbered with a. luxuriant growth of underwood, 
excellent; painters that he could procure, and by constantly Vancouver considered that the country was capable of high 
superintending and directing their drawings. In this manner improvement in an agricultural point of view. The spoil th- 
he obtained admirable drawings of the muscles and bones neons productions, which lie found in the vicinity of tho 
of the human body, the arteries and veins of the intestines, woods, w ere nearly the same and were growing in equal 
and the bones of the foetus. But though he surpassed all luxuriance with those under a similar parallel in Europe, 
other anatomists in the description, no less than in the deli- He found but few esculent vegetables : the white or dead 
neation of the bones and muscles, and added much to anato- nettle and samphire were most common : be likew ise observed 
rnieal science by the originality of liis observations, yet he the wild orache, two or three sorts of wiki peas, and the 
did not disdain 1o edit the works of his illustrious predeecs- common hedge mustard. The two last -mentioned species 
sors, but published correct and elegant editions of the works were found to be excellent of their kind. Ho likewise 
of Ilarvcy, the Anatomy ofVesalius, and of Fabric! us of Ac- gathered some gooseberries and roses, 
quapendente, and the fine Anatomical Plates of Eusiachius. The only living quadrupeds seen, w ere a black bear, two 
By this means he directed the attention of his contemporaries or three wild dogs, a few rabbits, several small brown squir- 
to what was most valuable in tho labours of those who had rels, rats, and mice, and. the skunk, the diluvium from which is 
preceded him in his favourite pm suit. The circumstance described as being most intolerably offensive. Aquatic birds 
most to be regretted in his public life was the bitter con- were seen on the coast in great, numbers. Among them 
troversy in which he engaged, respecting a claim to a dis- wore some species of the torn, the common gull, the sca- 
covery to which neither was entitled, with the illustrious pigeon of Newfoundland, curle>vs, sandlarks, shags, and 
Haller, who had been his domestic pupil. The field of j black aenpies, like those found Si the coasts of New Jfol- 
science is not yet wholly free from contention and strife; land and New Zealand. The number of birds in the woods 
but it is gratifying to observe that in the present day among was not great : a fgjg spruce partridges were seen, and of 
the cultivators of philosophy, in all its departments, there is smaller birds but wiry few either in number or variety, of 
no example of such rancorous hostility us was frequent in species. Some considerable numbers of white headed and 
a former age. (For a list of the works of Albinus,.^, Watt’s brown eagles, ravens, crows, American kingfishers, and 
Bibliotheca Britannim, vol. i. p. 14, z,) woodpeckers, were observed about the water-side: and a bird* 

ALBION, the oldest name by which the island of Great with light-brown plumage, of the crone or heron species, was 
Britain was known to the Greeks and Romans. Great frequently seen ; its eggs, which were considerably larger 
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than those of a turkey, were of a bluish cast and had a plea- 
sant taste. These birds, whose bodies were about the size of 
the iatgest turkey, were not less than four feet high when 
standing erect. Some blue and some nearly white ftferons 
of the common size were also seen. 

Only a few reptiles were observed, and none of them were 
troublesome. A small common black snake, a few lizards 
and frogs, together with a variety of common insects, were 
the only animals of this description noticed. 

The mineral productions generally found were iron ore, 
quartz, agate, common Hints, and compounds of siliceous, 
with calcareous, magnesian, and argillaceous earths. 

The native inhabitants of the coast are not numerous. 
They adorn then: persons with paint, in the same manner, 
but not to so great a degree, as the inhabitants of Nootka, 
whom they much resemble in Jheir general appearance. 
Some few of those seen by Vancouver wore dresses made 
witMark, others were dressed in the skins of animals, of the 
species usually found in the north-west part of North Ame- 
rica, while the greater number wore clad in woollen garments, 
—and the whole were made with a considerable degree of 
neatness. These people further showed their desire of con- 
sidering their personal appearance by their fashion of wear- 
ing the hair, which was generally combed and tied behind. 

Their spears and arrows were fashioned similarly to those 
of the inhabitants of Nootka : they were generally barbed 
and pointed, sometimes with flint, agate, or bone, but more 
commonly with thin flat iron. It is remarked as an extra- 
ordinary circumstance by Vancouver, that, in their purchases, 
they wore more ready to part with weapons pointed with 
iron, than with others. Their bows were all made of yew, 
and of superior construction. They were strengthened, some 
with a strip of an elastic hide, others with the skins of ser- 
pents, neatly and firmly affixed to the wood by means of a 
cement, the adhesive property of which is described as being 
so great that it is impossible to effect a separation between 
the two substances without destroying both. This cement 
is not affected by cither damp or dry weather. The bow- 
string is made of the sinews of marine animals. 

The inhabitants do not remain long in any one spot. 
Several deserted villages were seen, the huts being made of 
o. few crossed sticks, which could be covered with mats; and 
these latter the natives easily carried with them in their 
migrations. 

These people have a curious method of disposing of their 
dead, by depositing the bodies of adults in canoes, and those 
of children in baskets, which are then suspended between 
two trees, about twelve feet above the ground. In some of 
the baskets were found small square boxes containing food. 
It is probable that the course thus described is followed only 
with the bodies of persons of consideration among the tribes, 
as great numbers of skulls, ribs, &c., of human bodies, were 
seen promiscuously scattered about t-lic shore. Some bodies 
were found, which appeared to have been then recently depo- 
sited in the earth, and slightly covered over; rendering it 
probable that the bones found on the beach had originally 
been thus deposited, and had become uncovered by the 
washing of the sea. 

The natives Were uniformly civil and friendly in their 
deportment to their European visiters, without manifesting 
the least sign of fear or suspicion. Their language is said to 
be wholly different from that spoken by the inhabitants of 
Nootka. 

Port Discovery, already mentioned, is a perfectly safe and 
convenient harbour, with exceedingly good holding- ground, 
and free from rocks, but rather deep. It is a mile and three- 
quarters wide at the mouth, and ton or eleven miles long. 
The entrance is formed by low, projecting points, extending 
on each side from high woodland cliffs, and corresponding 
with points proceeding from an island lying off the mouth of 
the harbour, and to which, from its position, Vancouver gave 
the name of Protection Island. A stream of very 7 fine water 
discharges itself into the harbour about five miles from its 
mouth. (Vancouver's Voyage.) 

ALBOIN , one of those northern princes who esta- 
blished kingdoms in Italy upon the ruins of the Roman 
empire. He was the son of Audoin, king of the Lombards, 
(see Lombards,) one ot the bravc&t»*&he most proud, and 
the most free of the German nations, tracing their origin 
frqm Scandinavia, they were settled, at the t ime of which we 
speak* about the middle of the sixth century, in Pannonia, 
became engaged in hostilities* with the rival 
BftlrbkVchy of the Gepiditi ; and in the earlv stage of this 


contest, Alboin, then a youth, signalized his courage, 
strength, and skill in arms, and the prince of the Gepidro 
fell by his hand. After his accession to the Lombard throne, 
he became enamoured of Rosamond, daughter of Cum- 
in ond, king of the Gepidro, and brother of her whom he 
had slain, and sought her in marriage. His suit being 
rejected, he carried her off by force. War in consequence 
broke out afresh ; and the Gepidro, supported by a Roman 
army, were strong enough to compel the restoration of tho 
princess. But the love or resentment of Alboin led to tho 
renewal of hostilities : he obtained tho assistance of the 
Avars; the Romans abandoned the Gepidro to their fate ; 
they were defeated with great slaughter *(a. ». .ICO), and 
their name and nation passed away. Cnnimond fell by the 
hand of Alboin, and Rosamond became the bride of the 
victor; whose savage temper led him to jSashion the skull of 
the deceased monarch into a drinking-cup; long preserved 
as a trophy by the Lombard princes. 

In the year oG8 Alboin led the Lombards into Italy. 
Names, the imperial general, long the protector of Italy 
and scourge of her northern invaders, is reported to have in- 
vited him to this step. Be this as it may, the death of 
N arses removed the man best qualified to oppose such an 
enemy; and when Alboin crossed the Julian Alps (the 
Tyrol), lie overran the whole inland district of Italy, to the 
gates of Rome and Ravenna, without meeting with an army 
in the field. Milan opened its gates on the 4 th of Septem- 
ber, Before Pavia he was detained more than three 

years; and in anger he vowed to put all the inhabitants of 
every age and sex to the sword. The city yielded at length 
to famine. As he entered the gate his horse fell and could 
not be raised again from the ground ; and the humanity of 
one of his attendants, who intorpixdeC this accident, as a 
token of Heaven's wrath against his bloody design, induced 
hi in to countermand the intended massacre. Delighted w ith 
the situation, lie fixed his abode at Pavia, and it remained 
for some ages the chief cit y of the Lombard dominions. 

By the justice and mildness of his government, Alboin 
secured the affections of his people ; and it is possible that, 
had not. his reign been limited to the short space offlthree 
years and a half, lie might have maslered the whole penin- 
sula. The conquest of the Lombards was in some sort the 
epoch of the regeneration of the people. Independent prin- 
cipalities, communities, and republics began to he formed oil 
all sides; a principle of life was infused into the country, 
which had been so long buried in lethargic slumber. The 
series of monarchy who succeeded Alboin were long dis- 
tinguished by their prudence, and by making the laws their 
rule of conduct. 

Alboin's lift; was tcrmmatcd by domestic treachery. 
Having drunk deep at a feast with the chief of his country- 
men, lie called for the cup of victory, the skull of Cuni- 
mond; and when it. had passed round the circle, ordered it 
to he carried to Rosamond, with his request that she would 
taste the wine, and rejoice with her departed father. The 
queen obeyed, but, she determined on revenge. One even- 
ing, when Alboin, oppressed by wine and sleep, had retired 
to his chamber, she unbolted the door to her paramour, the 
king's armour-bearer, after she had herself fastened his 
sword to the scabbard. Alboin was the best and bravest, of 
the Lombard warriors ; hut, unarmed and surprised, he fell 
an easy victim. His valour, generosity, and successes were 
celebrated in the songs of the German nations even to the 
age of Charlemagne. Paul Warned! id, Dc G edits Lango- 
hardorum* — Muratori. — Gibbon, chap. xlv. 

AL BORAK, the name of an imaginary animal, on 
which, according to the Mohammedan tradition, the Arabian 
prophet performed his journey from the temple at Jerusalem 
through the heavens. It is conceived by them to have been 
of a middle stature and size, between that of a mule and of 
an ass, and to have received its name in allusion to the 
shining whiteness of its colour. 

ALfiORNO'Z, GIL CARRILLO DE, was born at 
Cuenca, about the beginning of the fourteenth century, of a 
noble and wealthy family. He was educated at Saragossa 
under the care of his uncle, Don Zimeno, Archbishop of 
that church, and studied law at Toulouse. King Alphonso 
XL made him one of his privy council and Archdeacon of 
Alcantara. At the earnest request of the king, the chapter 
of Toledo elected him archbishop of that city. In 1.E40 lie 
accompanied the king in liis expedition against the Moors 
to Tarifa, and saved Iris life in that engagement. Three 
; years after he was at the siege of Algesiras, was dubbed a 



kniglit by the king himself, and sent with an important 
mission to France. .Alphonse was succeeded by his son, 
Peter the Cruel, with whom Albornoz could not enjoy tire 
same degree of favour. This worthy prelate strongly re- 
monstrated with him about liis amours with Maria do Padilla, 
but the king, far from listening to his admonitions, endea- 
voured to sacrifice him to the vengeance of his favourite, 
Albornoz sought refuge in Avignon, where Clement VI., 
who at the time occupied the papal see, received him with 
the greatest demonstrations of esteem and respect, and 
created him a cardinal. Upon this ho renounced the arch- 
bishopric of Toledo, saying, * I should he as blameable in 
keeping a wife with whom I can no longer live, as King 
Peter is for abandoning his lawful wife in order to live with 
a mistress.' In 1353 he was appointed legate, and entrusted 
with the important mission of the reconquest of the papal 
states. With a hat)|ful of men, and the pledging of his own 
plate and jewels, he set out from Avignon. Upon entering 
Italy, he treated the inhabitants with so prudent a polity, 
that he gained them over to his side. He obtained a passage 
through Tuscany, and interested in his favour the republic 
of Florence. He then entered the papal states, and by 
the exertions of Colas Rjcnzo, whom ho brought from 
Avignon, and by publishing indulgences for the laithfhl 
and excommunications against the rebels, caused the Ro- 
mans to dock to his camp. He entered Mon tefaluo and 
Montefiascone in triumph, gained over Gentile Magliano, 
the tyrant of Ferno, and reduced to obedience the Mala- 
testi. In 1357 an intrigue raised against him at: Avignon 
made the pope recall him ; but the truth being discovered, 
the order was countermanded, and Albornoz, proceeding 
in his conquest, defeated Francesco Ordelafi of Forli, 
the most powerful of all the petty tyrants of Romagna, and 
after a. long war placed the popes in possession of their 
slate, not acquired by the old titles of worm-eaten parch- 
ments, but by the right, of conquest. When Urban V. came 
to Italy, Albornoz went to meet him at Viterbo, and the 
pope called his legate to give him an account of his admi- 
nistration. Tile cardinal ordered a cart loaded with old keys 
and locks to be brought into the court of the house, and 
showing it to the pontiff, said, 4 1 have spent all my funds 
in placing your Holiness in possession of all the towns and 
castles, the' keys of which 1 present to you.’ The pope, sen- 
sible of his ungrateful mistrust: towards a man who had done 
so much tor him, embraced him cordially, and always alter 
entertained for him the greatest esteem. Having been ap- 
pointed legate of Bologna, he gave to that city a new consti- 
tution, and at his own expense founded there a college for the 
Spaniards. This college is composed of a rector, thirty stu- 
dents, and four chaplains, all Spaniards; one Portuguese 
only may be admitted. They are all subject to the rector, 
in civil as well as in criminal matters, and all enjoy the same 
privileges as the nobility. Cardinal Albornoz died at Vi- 
terbo, in 1304. The pope felt his loss so deeply, that for the 
space of three days he would not see any body. The remains 
of the cardinal were conveyed to Toledo, where lie desired 
to he buried. The pope granted a plenary indulgence, as 
in the day of jubilee, to every person who should assist in 
carrying the litter in which the body was conveyed ; and the 
people accordingly Uockcd in great numbers from towns and 
villages to meet the funeral procession of the illustrious de- 
ceased, and the body was lit erally carried upon men's shoulders 
from Viterbo to Toledo. Albornoz left behind him a work, which 
is extremely rare, On the Constitution of the Roman Church , 
printed at Josi, in 1473. Sepulveda, a collegian of Bologna, 
published a short account of the life of Albornoz, in Latin, 
at Bologna, 1G23, without mentioning dates. Mariana, in 
speaking of this celebrated personage, expresses himself in 
the following terms : * at all periods of his life he was equally 
inflexible in matters of justice, a despiser of riches, constant, 
without weakness in moments of difficulty, and it is bard 
to say, whether he was more noted for his prudent govern- 
ment in time of peace, or for his skill and valour in war.’ 
[See Mariana; Garibay.] 

ALBOURS or ALBUllZ. [See Elburz.] 
ALBUERA, or ALBUHERA, a village on a small river 
Of the same name which falls into the Guadiana above Ba- 
dajoz. The village is situated on the main road from 
Seville to that fortress, and is distant from the latter about 
sixteen miles. On the lfith of May, l&ll, Albuera was the 
scone of a desperate conflict between a French army, under 
Marshal Soult, and an allied force of British, Portuguese, 
and Spanish, under Marshal Bevesford, Soult was advancing 


from Seville to compel Beresford to raise the siogt of Badcy oz, 
and the latter prepared to receive him at Albuera. The 
allied army consisted of 30,000 infantry (but of thesejiitlo 
more’than 0000 were British)* somewhat above 2000 cSmltlry* 
and 38 guns. Soult commanded 19,000 chosen infantry, 
with 4000 cavalry, and 50 guns. Tlu. position o( the allies 
was on a ridge parallel to the river, with the British: in the 
centre above the village, and the Spaniards 6n the right 
wing. The French, on the other side of the river, were 
concealed by the woods. Soult commenced by an attempt 
to force abridge leading to the village ; but this was only to 
draw "away the attention of the British from the real point 
of attack. Fifteen thousand men and forty guns crossed the 
river opposite to, or rather above, the extreme right of the 
Spaniards, and gained a position, wftfoh not merely pro- 
mised an easy victory, but threatened the retreat of the 
allies. Thus Beresford found it necessary completely to 
change his front when the battle was already commenced, 
for nearly the whole of the French force was directed upon 
the right flank, and not a British soldier was there. The 
Spaniards could not be induced to advance against them ; 
arid the first division of the British that was brought be- 
fore the French troops suffered so severely, that Beresford 
was already meditating a fatal retreat, when Colonel Har- 
dingo took upon himself to order the advance of the remain- 
ing British infantry. This order was nobly obeyed ; and at 
the very moment when the victory seemed to he in the hands 
of the French, the British infantry advanced, and not giv- 
ing the French time to open their heavy masses— for they 
had imprudently charged in column — drove them, with 
tremendous slaughter, from their position. This movement 
decided the day. The French, protected by their superior 
cavalry, re-crossed the river, and the allies remained masters 
of the field. The loss of the French in killed and wounded 
was 8000 ; that of the allies, 7000, besides 500 unwounded 
prisoners who remained in the hands of the French. The 
whole brunt of the battle had fallen upon the British, of 
whom not more than 1500 out of 0000 were left standing. 
Had Soult repeated the attack on the following day, nothing 
could have saved the allies, as Beresford himself confessed ; 
but Iho French general was deceived by the bold front which 
Beresford presented, and commenced a retreat on the 18th, 
leaving part of his wounded to the generosity of the British 
The victory of Albuera added little to the reputation of Beres- 
ford ; but never was better evidence given of the stubborn 
courage of British infantry. (Napier's TVarin the Peninsula , 
vol. iii.) 

AL-BUFERA, the name of several lagunes on the 
southern coast of Spain and Portugal. It is derived from 
the Arabic article al and boheira , the diminutive of bahr f 
water or lake. Among these, the most remarkable is Albu- 
fora de Valencia, which, commencing five or six miles to 
the south of that cirv, covers a surface twelve miles in 
length, from north to south, and four in breadth. A narrow 
strip of land separates it from the sea, with which there is a 
communication by a small opening. It abounds in wild-fowl 
and fish, and is a. source of considerable revenue. This re- 
venue, in 1808, was attached to the crown; and was after- 
wards given to the Duke of Wellington as a reward for his 
services during the war with France. It is almost superflu- 
ous to say that the neighbourhood of these lagunes is gene- 
rally the seat of intermitting fevers. (Minano.) 

ALBUM, a Latin word signifying any thing white. The 
praetor's album was probably a board, either having the 
surface or the letters white, on which the acts and edicts 
of that functionary were inscribed and publicly exhibited. 
The opinion of some writers who have supposed that it 
was the room or place where such notices were hung up 
is undoubtedly erroneous. Among the later Latin authors 
wo read of the album of the judges, the album of the senators, 
and even the album of the citizens, which seem to have 
been books or registers in which the names of persons of those 
orders were enrolled. In the middle ages we find album, 
and albus, and albo, (as an indeclinable noun,) used for a 
register of saints, a muster-roll of soldiers, or, in general, 
any list or catalogue of name§, Album, also, sometimes 
signifies a letter or epistle, in allusion to the wiiite surface 
of the paper or parchment. (See the Glossaries of Duran ge 
and Carpentier.) 'An album, in modern times, is a book 
appropriated usually to receive the signatures or other ma- 
nuscript contributions of authors, travellers, or any other 
persons of whom it is thought worth while to collect such 
memorials; but sometimes, also, merely ns a repository 
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of drawings, prints, verses, and other miscellaneous frag- falls on being dried is found to contain in every seven parts, 
merits. On the continent the note-book of a tourist, in five of albumen. 

which he makes on the spot his memoranda of places and Galvanism also coagulates albumen. If an albuminous 
occurrences, is often called his album; but such anse of fluid be exposed to the agency of galvanism, pure soda will 
the word is not, we believe, known in this country. make its appearance at the negative wire ; while the albu- 

ALBU'MEN, from the Latin word Albumen, the white of men will coagulate around that which is in connexion with 


an egg. The peculiar substance designated by this term, 
forms a constituent; principle of organised bodies. It k 
common to plants arid animals; and its essential properties 
are found to be the same from whichever kingdom of the 
organised world it is derived. 

Vegetable albumen is found in the green fee nine of plants 
in general : in the fresh shoots of trees, in the sap of many 
plants, in the hitter-almond, the sweet-almond, and the 
emulsive seeds in general; but it exists in the greatest 
abundance in such vegetables as ferment without yeast, and 
afford a vinous liquor. 

Vegetable albumen is congulablo by heat; before co- 
agulation it is soluble in cold water ; after coagulation it is 
insoluble in water ; it is insoluble in alcohol; sparingly so- 
luble in acids : abundantly soluble in alkalies, and from the 
alkaline solutions it is precipitated by acids. Vegetable 
albumen is one of the few vegetable substances, into the 
composition of which nitrogen enters as a component prin- 
ciple. 

Albumen exists much more abundantly in animals than 
in plants. It forms 'a constituent both of the animal fluids 
and solids. Of the animal fluids, it forms an essential part 
of the serum of the blood; it abounds in the fluid that 
moistens the surface of the internal cavities of the body and 
of the organs they contain, and it exists in large quantity 
in the watery fluid poured out into those cavities in the 
disease termed dropsy. In the animal solids it forms the 
principal part of all membranes ; of the skin, of fibrin, the 
basis of muscle or llesli, and of the organs called glands. 

Animal albumen then exists in the animal body in two 
states, in the fluid and the solid form. The best example of 
fluid albumen is the white of egg. The white of egg con- 
sists entirely of albumen held in solution in water, and 
combined with a small quantity of saline matter. It is, 
therefore, nearly pure albumen. In this state it is a thick 
glairy fluid, denser than water, insipid, without odour, mix- 
ing readily with cold water, in a large quantity of which it j 
is completely dissolved. Exposed in this fluid form to at- 
mospheric air, it runs rapidly into putrefaction : but if a thin 
layer of it be exposed to a current of air it dries and is con- 
verted into a solid, hard, and transparent substance re- 
sembling horn, and in this condition it may be preserved 
for any length of time without change. 

The most remarkable character of albumen is the pro- 
perty it possesses of changing from a fluid to a solid state 
on the application of heat. This process is termed coa- 
gulation. If the while of an egg be exposed to a heat 
of about 1 34' of Fahrenheit, white fibres begin to appear 
in it; if the heat be raised to 160°, the fluid substance 
is converted into a solid mass; if the heat, be still fur- 
ther increased to 212 , it dries, shrinks, and assumes the 
appearance of horn. In proportion as albumen is diluted 
with water, it requires a higher temperature to coagulate 
it ; hut if water hold in solution only the one-thousandth 
part of its weight of albumen, the water is rendered opaque 
by boiling. Before coagulation albumen is abundantly 
soluble in cold water ; after coagulation it is no longer so- 
luble in water. 

But heat is by no mefans the only agent capable of coagu- 
lating albumen. Fluid albumen is changed into a solid by 
alcohol, and one of the readiest modes of obtaining solid 
albumen is to agitate white of egg with ten or twelve times 
its weight of alcohol. The alcohol unites with the water 
which held the albumen in solution, and the albumen is pre- 
cipitated under the f irm of white filaments. 

Albumen is also coagulated by all the stronger acids, the 
sulphuric, the muriatic, and the nitric; but not by the 
acetic, It is also coagulated by the metallic salts, such as 
muriate of tin, sub-acetate of lead, muriate of gold, &c. ; 
and so. delicate a test ot tho presence of this substance is the 
bichloride of mercury, or, as it is commonly called, corrosive 
sublimate, that if a single drop of a saturated solution of' 
corrosive sublimate be let fall into water containing only 
tho two-thou#andt}a part of albumen, it will occasion a 
irulkiness in the water, and produce a curdv precipitate. 
Lf a slight excess of the mercurial solution be added to the 
albuminous ^liquid and heat applied, the precipitate which 


the positive pole of the battery. (See Lessaigne, Annates 
tie Ckimie .) 

The process of the coagulation of albumen by heat is 
not clearly understood. When this substance is coagulated 
by a chemical agent, such as a metallic salt, it is con- 
ceived that the albumen is thrown down in consequence 
of forming an insoluble compound with tjie substance em- 
ployed. This is also supposed to be the mode by which 
acids coagulate it ; but when heat is the agent by which the 
coagulation is effected, the operation is conceived to consist 
mainly in the abstraction of the alkali contained in the 
albumen. According to this account, 1 liquid albumen is 
supposed to be a solution of solid albumen in alkali ; heat 
abstracts the alkali, and, consequently, the albumen can no 
longer retain the fluid form. But to this explanation Dr. 
Bostock objects that it is proved by direct experiment, that 
the quantity of alkali in albumen is too minute to retain it 
iu solution, and that the alkali may be neutralized and the 
albumen still retain its fluid form. 

Albumen, like most other animal substances, is composed 
of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. According to 
the analysis of Gay-Lussac and Th6nard,thc proportions are. 
Carbon • * 52*883 

Hydrogen . » 7*540 

Oxygen . , 23*872 

Nitrogen • « 15*705 

■ V*. 

100 

According to Dr. Prout, the proportions are the following 
Carbon . , 50 

Hydrogen , . 7*78 

Oxygen . . 20*67 

Nitrogen * , 15*55 

100 

Animal albumen, as well as vegetable, furnishes ammonia 
when decomposed by heat. This fact shows their probable 
similarity, although vegetable albumen has not been ana- 
lyzed. 

Albumen, from its property of coagulating by heat, is of 
great use in the clarification of liquids. The albumen, as it 
is rendered solid by the application of heat, entangles ail the 
substances not held iu solution by the fluid, and carries them 
with it to the surface in the form of scum. 

But the most, interesting application of albumen is its em- 
ployment as an antidote against one of the most virulent of 
the mineral poisons. Corrosive sublimate, or bichloride of mer- 
cury, is scarcely second in tho violence and certainty of its 
poisonous properties to arsenic itself. For this poison, albumen 
is a sure and effectual antidote. The world is indebted to 
Orfila, the celebrated Parisian toxicologist, fortius discovery 
This distinguished man has instituted many experiments 
by which he has established the fact, of which the following 
may serve as an example. He gave twelve grains of corro- 
sive sublimate to a small -sized dog; the poison was allowed 
to act for four minutes . by this time there were unequi- 
vocal indications of the commencement of its ordinary effects 
The antidote was then administered, the white of eggs being 
freely given. After several fits of vomiting, the animal be- 
came apparently free from pain, and in five days was quite 
well. Another experimentalist gave a dose of the poison to 
a rabbit ; he allowed it to act uncontrolled ; the rabbit was 
dead in seven minutes. He then gave a similar dose to an- 
other rabbit ; he administered albumen in the form of white 
of eggs just as the first indications of uneasiness com- 
menced, and in this case no serious symptom of any kind 
ensued. It would seem as the result of several expe- 
riments, that the white of one egg is required to render 
four grains of corrosive sublimate innoxious. The effi- 
cacy of this . antidote has been fully established in the 
human subject. Several cases are on record in which this 
poison was taken both by accident and design, in which the 
immediate and free administration of the white of eggs dis- 
armed it of all noxious influence* A man took half a drachm 
of corrosive sublimate, and was attacked with the usual 
symptoms. The white of eggs was immediately and freely 
administered The symptoms wero at once arrested, and 
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the patient recovered without sustaining any material in- proved cogent arguments ; and he was obliged ta^fwtfttnii, 
convenience. This remedy once saved the life of Thfoiard, after the shipping and part of the town had been burnt 
the celebrated chemist. While at lecture this gentleman Cogi-Atar wits deeply mortified when he saw to whatai 
one day inadvertently swallowed, instead of water, a mouth- handful of men he had yielded. He concerted a feSSi, 
ful of a ooncehtrated solution of corrosive sublimate. He which proved successful. Albuquerque was compelled to 
instantly perceived the fatal error he had committed ; but evacuate the place ; and after an unsuccessful attempt to 
he was aware of the remedy. He sent immediately for reduce it by famine, returned to tho island of Socotra, off 
eggs, which he was so fortunate as to procure within the Cape Guardafui, leaving his chief purpose unaccomplished, 
space of four minutes. He swallowed the white of eggs Being joined by three ships bound to India, be set sail for 
freely. At the time when he began to take the remedy he the Malabar coast, in 1508 . He carried out a secret corn- 
had not vomited ; neither did vomiting. occur at all; conso- mission, authorizing him to supersede Don Francisco d’AL 
quently tho whole of the poison must have been retained, meida, governor of the Indies, when the period of liis coni* 
and yet he sustained no material injury. There cannot be mission should have expired* On arriving at Cananor he 
a doubt that without the prompt use of the albumen he informed Almeida of this ; but the governor, already pre- 
would inevitably have died. b judieed against him by the reports of smneofficers, who had 

ALBU'MEN, in plants, is the substance which in some treacherously sailed away from his squhmroaii* and thereby 
seeds is in to rpo.sed.be tween the embryo and their coat. It caused his failure at Ormuz, received him very coldly, de- 
varies very much in^f density, and other characters, and is dined either to surrender the government or to accept his 
often the most valuable part of a plant. In the cocoa-nut, it services in any subordinate capacity, and finally threw him 
is the meat, the milk being a fluid, uncondensed portion of into prison, where he remained three months. The arrival 
it; in the coffee-seed, it is the part that is roasted ; and in of the Grand Marshal of Portugal, with a powerful fleet, re- 
commit is that which is ground into Hour. The oil of the stored him to liberty. Almeida returned home ; and Albu- 


castor-oil plant, and of the poppy, the aroma of the nut- 
meg, and the greasv, nutritious substance that forms choco- 
late, are all the produce of albumen. 

This substance in the beginning is of a pulpy nature, and 
is the matter in which the young embryo first, makes its ap- 
pearance ; in this state it is present in all plants, but as the 
embryo, for the nutriment of which it is destined, increases 
in size, the albumen is gradually absorbed by it, either 
wholly, as in the turnip, (ho pea, the bean, and the like ; or in 
part only, the residue being of a consistence varying between 
softness, as in the poppy, and extreme hardness, as in the 
date palm. 

Botanists find its presence in abundance, or its total or 
almost total absence, a character of very great importance in 
distinguishing the different tribes of plants. 

ALBUQUERQUE, ALFONSO, (or, as the Portu- 
guese write his name, Affonso Alboqukrqiie,) the greatest 
of those capt ains who built the short-lived fabric of Portuguese 
empire in India, was born at Melinda, in Africa, a. d. 1452. 
He was the second son of Gonzalvo d‘ Albuquerque, lord of 
V illaverde, descended of a bastard branch of the royal family 
of Portugal. In his youth he was first esquire to king 
John II. ; but be first becomes well-known to us in the year 

1503, when, in conjunction with Francisco Albuquerque, 
his cousin, or uncle, he conducted a fleet to India, and se- 
cured the king of Cochin on his throne, which had been 
endangered by his powerful neighbour, the Zamoriu of 1 Ca- 
licut. These two cities wore situated on the coast of Ma- 
labar, both to the south of Bombay, in hit. 9" 57' 30", and 
11" 15' respectively ; E. Ion. 70° 16' 15", and 75" 50'. In 
gratitude for their services they obtained leave to build a 
fort ut Cochin, which, according to the Portuguese authors, 
is to be considered as the foundation of their national em- 
pire in the East. Francisco Albuquerque was wrecked on 
his. voyage home. Alfonso reached Lisbon safely, July 10, 

1504, and was favourably received by the king, who sent 
him out to India again, in 1506, in command of a squadron 
of five ships, composing part of a fleet of sixteen, under the 
orders of Tristan da Cvmha. For a time tho generals car- 
ried on a prosperous warfare against the Moorish cities on 
the eastern coast of Africa. Da Cunha, sailing for India, 
left Albuquerque to command in the Arabian seas ; who, 
woary of tho petty piratical warfare in which he had hitherto 
been engaged, conceived the project of taking the small but 
important island of Ormuz, in lat. 27° s', at the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf, which, being admirably situated for com- 
merce, was at that time one of the great emporiums of the 
East. Accordingly he appeared before Ormuz, Sept. 25, 
1507, having already in his course reduced most of the chief 
trading towns between the Rod Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
The terms of his message to the prince whose territory he 
invaded are worthy of attention. He came, he said, not to 
bring war, but peace, —peace, however, to bo obtained only 
by paying tribute to the king of Portugal, instead of the 
king of Persia ; but then the Portuguese monatOh was so 
great a lord, that it was better to be his vassal Ilian to 
command empires. Zeifadin, king of Ormuz, was a youth, 
and the government was really in .the hands of a eunuch, 
named Cogi-Atar, who underrated the advantage of being 
subject to the Portuguese, and plainly said that their de- 
mands were impudent and unreasonable. But their cannon 


querque was acknowledged General and Comm andor-iu- 
Chiet in India. m 

This fleet was intended to act against the Zamorin of 
Calicut, whose long-continued hostility had made him very 
obnoxious to the Portuguese. The Marshal entreated Al- 
buquerque to entrust him with the command in this sendee, 
and Albuquerque reluctantly consented ; but only by halves. 
The fleet accordingly was divided into two squadrons. A ve- 
teran officer augured ill from this arrangement, and said that 
there was little good to be expected from one body with two 
heads.* His prediction was verified: jealousy of Albu- 
querque, whose division had gained the start in landing, 
and foolhardy courage, induced the Marshal to venture too 
far with a small number of followers, in hopes of gaining 
possession of the Z am or in’s palace. He succeeded m this ; 
but the Indians rallied, and ho was surrounded and slain, 
with most of his principal officers. Albuquerque, in at- 
tempting to rescue him, was desperately wounded ; and the 
Portuguese were forced to return to their vessels with 
considerable loss, having done much injury to the town 
and shipping. 

The commission of Albuquerque was far less extensive, 
than that of his predecessors in the Indian government, 
which had extended from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
farthest regions of India. The court of Portugal now di- 
vided this mighty charge into three portions — one compre- 
hending the eastern coast of Africa and the coast, of Asia, 
from the tropic of Capricorn to Cambay , tho second, Hin- 
doos tan, which was allotted to Albuquerque ; the third, the 
rest of India east of the Ganges. Its chief object w as to 
prosecute its conquests in the Red Sea, and to monopolize 
tho Indian trade by destroy ing that carried on between India 
and Egypt. With this view the greater part of the reinforce- 
ments sent to the East were ordered to net in the Red Sea, 
under the command of George d’ Aguiar; and Albuquerque 
thus seemed placed in a secondary command : hut by. good 
fortune and good policy he succeeded in frustrating, in some 
degree, the designs of the court, and contrived to gain nearly 
as extensive authority as his predecessors had held. Diego 
Lopez do Silveira, who was sent out to the eastern division 
with an independent command, failed in establishing a set- 
tlement at Malacca, lost some of bis ships, and returned to 
Europe, leaving two of them with Albuquerque. D’ Aguiar 
perished in a storm, and of his scattered ships seme went 
to India, which Lcmos, the successor of DA guiar, sent to 
demand. For some time he got nothing but fair words ; at 
last the general, assembling a council of his officers, told 
them, that by the orders of bis court he was to send all the 
succours which ho could to Lomas, and that he was deter- 
mined to go in person. The whole force under lii$ corfi- 
nuirul set sail from Cochin, ostensibly for the Red Sea; 
but before they arrived off Goa, they were met by Timoia, 
prince of Onor, who urged the impolicy of going, to the 
Red Sea to attack the Caliph of Egypt. He added, that, 
in the absence of the prince of Goa on other wars, the 
present was a most*- favourable moment for the enter- 
prise. The statement of Timoia was laid before a mili- 
tary council, and the governor gravely rem a rked on tho in- 
expediency of disobeying express orders, unless on very, sure 
grounds of advantage. It is hot certain whether this scene 
was previously arranged with the Indian prince, or whether 
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Albuquerque had been sincere in liis proposed intention of 
sailing for the Red Sea. His ambition, and jealous care of 
his own glory, Would lead us to believe the former ; and the 
change seems too important to be. so hastily made, had it 
not been contemplated beforehand. In flue, it was resolved 
to sail to <joa ; and that rich and prosperous city fell into 
his hands almost without resistance. His energy may be 

S cd from the rapidity with which his enterprises were 
ucted. He appeared before Calicut January 2, ] 53 0, 
and though severely wounded there, he entered Goa the 17th 
February following. But he was unable to hold it. That 
town, in name 1 belonging 16 the Deccan, was governed by a 
Moor named Idalean, who, like other powerful Indian sub- 
jects, paid little obedience to his nominal sovereign. He 
was absent whoa Albuquerque took his town, but he lost no 
time in collecting a. powerful force, and by dint of numbers 
regained possession of it, and shut the Portuguese up in the 
citadel. Albuquerque's diilieultics were increased, and in 
great measure produced, by the discontent, mutinous con- 
*duct, and almost treachery, ol‘ his officers. At last he was 
reduced to the alternative of abandoning the citadel and 
taking to his ships, or suffering the river to be blocked up, 
and all chance of escape lost. He chose the former. But 
the bar being impassable during the south-west monsoon, 
which had already set in, he was obliged to remain in the 
harbour, compelled by the enemy's lire constantly to shift 
his place, and exposed to all the evils of famine. His energy 
and the bravery of his troops triumphed over their em- 
barrassments ; and they maintained their ground, though 
not without much loss and suffering, till the navigation 
was again open. Finally he left the harbour August 15, 

1 5 1 0. The history of this siege of Goa is full of interest, 
and will repay the trouble of perusing it at length. J 
In the course of the year strong reinforcements were sent 
out from Portugal, and, at the same time, Lemos was re- 
called, and his command made over to Albuquerque. The 
same autumn Albuquerque attached Goa a second time, and 
carried it by storm, Nov. 25. Early in the next year he 
meditated new conquests, A detachment of the tieet which 
had been sent out in the preceding year, was especially or- 
dered to proceed to Malacca under the command of Diego 
dc Vusconcellos. Albuquerque, as he had clone before ill 
the case of Lemos, detained this squadron for his own use ; 
bv fair means while lie could ; but when Vaseoncellos ex- 
pressed at length his resolution to proceed forthwith to bis 
appointed destination, lie hesitated not expressly to forbid 
his doing so, under pain of imprisonment to himself, and 
death to all inferior officers under his command. Vaseon- 
cellos, undeterred by these threats, set sail, but lie was stopped 
by a superior force, and was himself sent back to Portugal, 
while three of his officers were put to death. It is possible 
that the letter of Albuquerque's commission might justify 
him in exacting obedience to his own orders from all persons 
in bis government, even to the disobedience of orders received 
from the king. Still the act was cruel and selfish, and 
highly illustrative of his character. Looking to the circum- 
stances, there can tie no doubt but that the motive for it was 
not the maintenance of discipline, but a resolution to mono- 
polize every opportunity of acquiring fame and power in India. 
As soon as Vaseoncellos was removed, Albuquerque sailed 
himself on the expedition against. Malacca, (hit. 2 J 2\ long. 

1 02° 5' 1 5",) which hitherto he had put off otr different pro- j 
texts, and, with some difficulty, captured the town, which was j 
given up. to plunder. Immense wealth was obtained. The 
fifth of the booty, which was set apart for the king, was 
valued at 200,000 gold eruzadoes, exclusive of naval and 
military stores, among which 3000 camion were said to Lave 
been found. , In this expedition his troops amounted only to 
800 Portuguese, and 200 Malabar auxiliaries : the Malayan 
prince is said to have had 30,000 men under arms. * * 
Albuquerque had it much at heart to establish the Portu- 
guese power a* firmly at Malacca as at poa. He built; a 
citadel, coined money, established a new system of law and 
police, and lost no opportunity of conciliating the natives. 
Ho received and sent embassies to the kings ol Siam, Pegu, 
and other neighbouring princes, who were deeply impressed 
by the rapid growth of the power of these European strangers. 
Afte remaining at Malacca near a year, he set soil for Goa. 
On his voyage he encountered a violent storm; itifc ship was 
wrecked, and he himself, washed into the sea, narrowly 
escaped with his life. He reached Cochin with the mattered 
remains of his squadron at the end of February, 1512. His 
first object was to proceed to the relief of Goa, which in his 


absence was hard pressed by Idalean. But the Portuguese 
force in India was neter large ; and owing to tiie casualties 
of war and shipwreck, and the loss of the "troop%tei|iu gar* 
rison at Malacca, he was obliged to wajt ffgr 1 the arrival o* 
the annual reinforcements before he could bridg his favourite 
city effectual help. Moreover ho found much to be remedied, 
and much that required his presence at* Cochin, where the 
extortion of the principal Portuguese, and the scandalous, 
lives of all, had very much alienated the good will of that 
friendly city. Having obviated these evils as well as he 
could, he sailed for Goa, September 13, 1512. Me was 
received with lively joy ; His presence soon removed all cause 
for disquietude, and established the power of the Portu- 
guese more firmly than ever. He relaxed the king's dues, 
and gave every encouragement to commerce, and Goa 
soon became the most nourishing city of the Portuguese 
dominions. It was observed, even thqjp, that the king's 
revenue w as increased, instead of suffei*hig, by the reduction 
of duties. Idalean and the Znmorin of Calicut, thinking 
further resistance hopeless, sued for pence, and the Portu- 
guese influence was effectually and surely established along 
the Malabar coast, from Capo Comorin to Goa. 

The orders of the court were still urgent to prosecute the 
war in the Red Sen ; and seeing India quiet, lie now, in 
1513, directed his efforts to the reduction of Aden [See 
Aden], a considerable commercial town of Arabia. His 
force, much larger than usual, consisted of twenty ships, 
1000 Portuguese, and too Malabatytroops : (Burros, Dccad. 
II. lib. vii. cap. *J.) but he reaped neither honour nor profit 
by this voyage. Repulsed at Aden, he entered the Red 
Sea, leading the first European jteet that ever sailed in its 
waters; but he experienced much hardship and danger from 
heat, want, and difficulty of navigation, and returned to 
India without striking a blow. 

II is hist enterprise was a second attempt upon Ormuz, in 
which he succeeded (1507) without recourse to arms, by the 
effects of terror and negotiation : and the place remained 
in the hands of the Portuguese till it was taken from them 
in 1022, by the English and Shah Abbas. [See Ann as.] 

Albaquerque, after his first failure, vowed never to cut 
his beard till lie had regained Ormuz, and it is said that he 
wore it till he could knot, it to his girdle. Soon after the 
accomplishment of this favourite w ish he fell sick, and was 
obliged to ret urn to Goa. At Ihe mouth of the Gulph he met 
a vessel bearing despatches from Europe They signified his 
recall; that Lopez Soarez d'Albergaria was nominated bis 
successor; and that Diego Perch a and Diego Mendez do 
Vaseoncellos were appointed to high offices. His proud 
spirit was deeply hurt. ‘ What, ! ’ he said, ‘ Soarez governor ! 
Vaseoncellos and Pereira, whom I sent home as criminals, 
sent out a gain in posts of honour ! 1 have gained the hate of 
men for the love of the king, and am disgraced by the king 
for the love of men. To the grave, miserable old man ! to the 
grave, it is time 1' lie might have seen something more in 
this, — a just return for Ins unworthy treatment of Vaseon- 
cellos. ills illness, aggravated by vexation, proved fatal. 
He died December 10, 1515, in his (5 3rd year. His body 
was conveyed to Goa, arid buried in the church of Our 
Lady, which he had built : and in future years— a touch- 
ing testimony to the uprightness of bis government- — 
Moors and Indians repaired to his tomb, as to that of a 
father, to implore redress from the injustice and tyranny of 
his successors. His bones, more than fifty years after his 
death, were transported to Portugal. ' * 

Albuquerque has undoubted claims to the name of a 
great man. To bis country he rendered most important 
service: and if,*iii the irresponsibility of a distant command, 
he presumed sometimes to contravene or neglect the orders 
of his king, he was actuated bv no more ignoble motive 
than the love of glory, and ever had in view the welfare of 
his country, and next to that, his own honour. As a public 
servant he was scrupulously honest ; as governor of an obe- 
dient people, scrupulously just ; thpugli his temper was aus- 
tere and arbitrary, and his punishments were nwfhlly severe. 
His v iews as a statesman were enlarged and judicious, his 
skill great as a general, his courage as a soldier daring to 
rashnessJpJPn the other hand, where territory was to l e 
gained w$ns country, or renown to himself, he was stopped 

a no considerations of right or wrong. The attack on 
alacca admits of justification ; but the capture of Ormuz and 
Goa were provoked by no acts of hostility, and can be sanc- 
tioned by no law but that of the longest sword. His cha- 
racter is well exemplified in > scheme which lie i« »tttd to 
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have proposed to <the Emperor of Ethiopia for destroying curve} towards the point. Both the man^iblll 
the compewe of Egypt the bourse of the Nile hovered by projecting feathers* and furrowed mut to 
into the • ReSN^rfnd thus converting that fruitful land point, t The upper mandible is o|:0oked» and the under 
into a barren «pi^a*t The project is called gerund by his- forms a projecting angle. The ttbatrjjs ere towards the middle 
torians : it is cerainly great ; but the very idea of such an of the sides of .theiippe^^ mandible, being very narrow and 
impossible undertaking throws some discredit upon the Ge- almost closed by a membrane covered W|th feathers. The 
neral's knowledge. And it seems never to have occurred legs are shrtrt, and placed fgr back, s? fti&l the birds when 
either to them or to him, that there would have been any standing have their backs nearly iperphnaicular. There 
moral guilt in blotting out from the earth a fertile, popu- are only three toes fully webbed, the. back toe t he|ng want- 
lous, add extensive country, to gratify the grasping thirst ing. The claws are somewhat pointed. *The wingsaro 
for monopoly of a second-rate European kingdom. short, and the first quill is as long as the second* or perhfcpe 

The second decade of Barros’s History of Ihe Portuguese a little longer \ : 

Conquests in the East is entirely occupied by the transactions There are only two specie* known, the great auk and the 
of which we have hdre given a short sketch, from the sailing razor-bill, both natives of the British 
of Da Cunha and Albuquerque to the death of Albuquerque. ALCAEUS, one of the most celebroi^ljlyriq poets of 
Those who do no* read Portuguese may consult Maffei, Greece. Of his compositions, once so much admired, 
Historia Indira; Eufttau, Hist, des Conquctes des Porta- nothing but .fragments remain, consisting for the most part 
gate dans le Nouveau Monde ; and the Modem Universal only of a few lines, or even words. These have been pre- 
History. served in quotations bv later authors. Among them we fiiidy 

ALBURNUM, in plants, is that part of the stem of trees two passages, which Horace evidently has imitatedr in thg 
which timber-merchants call sapwood. It is the newly two first stanzas of the eighth, and the two flriSt siapuag ' 
formed, unchanged wood lying immediately below the bark, of the fourteenth, odes of the first book. Horace makes 
and is always of a very light colour. It is the principal frequent mention of him, and always in terms of tlie highest 
channel through which the crude sap is conveyed from the admiration. Alcaeus was a native of Mitylene, in j^esbog ; 
roots into the leaves, and is, therefore, an indispensable part and wrote about the forty -fourth Olympiad* or n c. 600 
in all exogenous trees. (See Ag k of Trees.] It consists being the contemporary and countryman, and, it is said, the 
of little besides vegetablo w tissue ; in which respect it differs admirer also, of the celebrated poetess Sappho. Of his life 
from heartwood or duramen , which is vegetable tissue com- but one anecdote worth relating is preserved, that, in a battle 
bined with solid secretions, the nature of which varies with with the Athenians, he threw away his armour, (a mortal 
species. It is probably on the latter account that heartwood disgrace according to Greek notions of honour.) and sought 
is so much more durable than sapwood; for all vegetable safety in flight: a species of nervousness to which great 
tissue is in itself equally perishable, and it only ceases to be poets seem to be addicted, to judge from the similar mishaps 
so in consequence of the presence of secretions of a less do- of Archilochus and Horace. The victors dedicated bis ar- 
structible character. inour in the temple of Athene* at Sigcurn. From A limn*. 

While many plants have the alburnum and heartwood the Alcaic, one of the most beautiful of lyric metres, derives 
distinctly separated, there are others, technically called its name. His poems, we learn from Quintilian and Horace, 
wliitewooded trees, which consist of nothing but alburnum, were more severe and elevated in style and subject than 
This arises from their not forming any solid secretions which those of most of the followers of the lyric muse : of the frag- 
can give durability to the central parts ; hence all such trees ments preserved, however, many are in praise of wine. The 
are quickly perishable, and are generally unfit for any but most striking is one which has been finely expanded by Sir 
temporaiy purposes. W. Jones. Alcams aspired to be the poet of liberty ; and 

ALBY, or ALBI, a town in France, the capital of the de- directed the full vigour of his genius against Pittaeus, who 
pertinent of the Tarn, and upon the left or south bank of the had raised his power above that of his fellow-citizens, or in 
river which gives name to the department. It is an archi- Greek language, made himself tyrant of Mitylene. The best 
episcopal see, and perhaps the worst built of all places of collection of the fragments of Aleocus is in the Cambridge 
similar rank in France. It is not, however, without objeets Museum Criticum, voL i. p. 421, and in Gaisford s Minor 
worthy of notice. The cathedral is remarkable for boldness Poets, Leipzig, 1823. 

and elegance; the interior is adorned with old paintings ; Other persons of the name of Alcrnus are named by an- 
it has one of the best organs in France, and a fine choir; cient writers. We Bhall only mention two,— an Athenian 
and it contains a silver shrine, in which were said to be tragic poet, and a comic poet who contended with Aristo- 
preserved the relics of St. Clair, the first bishop of the phanes for the prize, when lie produced the Plutus, Ol. 98-1. 
see. The revenue of the archbishop is computed at about b.c. 388. 

20.000 francs (less than 850/.); his palace is on the banks ALCAIDE or ALCAYDE, a Spanish word derived from 
of the Tarn, in a pleasant situation, and with an extensive the Arabic kuyid fVom the verb kdda, which means to head. 
prospect. The village of Ch&toauvieux, on the side towards The alcaide was formerly the governor of a fortress or a 
Montauban (the west), forms a suburb of the town. Albi castle, and also the keeper of a jail. This name is fre- 
possesscs a fine promenade planted with trees, called La qucntly mistaken by foreigners for that of alcalde . The 
Lice, just outside the city, formed by a terrace, and com- offices of tliese two functionaries, however, differ very widely, 
roanding a view of the adjacent country. The number of as the one is a military officer, and the other a civil ma- 
inhabitants is about 1 1 ,000 ; they have some manufactures gistrate. (Covarrubias. Dicctonario de la Academia.) 

of linen, cotton, hats, cord, and wax-lights. A library of ALCALA', a very common name in the southern parts 

11.000 volumes, a museum of natural history, and a society of Spain, where the empire of the Arabs was of the longest 
of rural economy, trade, and statistics, contribute to the duration. It is derived from the Arabic El-Calaat, which 
improvement of the place. There is also a theatre. Albi means a castle. 

is 350 miles south of Paris : 43° 55' N. lat., 2° 8' E. long. ALG^LA' DE HENARES, a town of Spain, in New 
from Greenwich. Castile, situated in a fine plain on the river Nares or Hendres 

The arrondissement of Albi contains 566 square miles, whence it derives its name. About a mile from its present 
105 communes, and above 75,000. inhabitants. The neigh- situation, stood an ancient Roman colony, at the confluence 
bourhood of the town, formerly the district of Albigeois, Is of tl\e small rivers Camorma, Camormilla, and Torote, anti 
fertile in corn, grapes, plums, and saffron ; many sheen are probably to this circumstance it owed its name of Complutum, 
fed ; and a considerable trade is carried on in dried fruits, quasi dompluvium , or a 1 flouring together .’ This town was 
wine, and coarse cloth. This district is well wooded. destroyed about the year 1000 of the Christian tora, The 

The name Albigeois, abovementioned, is derived from the present city w as rebuilt in 1 083, and surrounded with a strong 
Latin form of the name of the town, Albiga , — from which, wall. It is also called Alcalfr de San Justo, On account of 
likewise, it is said, the early reformers of this part took the the saint of this name having suffered martyrdom there 
name of Albigenses ; whether from their prevalence in this under the the prrotor Dacianus. The JSpprs possessed it 
neighbourhood, or because their opinions were condemned at until the beginning of the twelfth oentnry, when it was con- 
the council of Albi, is uncertain. Some, however, derive quered M/\Don Bernardo, Archbishop of Toledo. It is 
the name Albigenses from Albigesiura, the general denomi- celebrated for its university, which was founded ip 1510, 
nation of Narbonese Gaul in the middle ages. and richly endowed by Cardlhal Ximenez de Cisneros. The 

ALGA (Cuvier), the auk, a genus of web-footed sea- plan was token from that Of Paris, and embraced the study Of 
Inrdf, which has a singularly-formed hiB, being very broad affinity, law,£jurtronamy; and languages. It was m this 
when viewed laterally, straight towards the base, hut much university, and at the expense of its founder, that the famous 
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Polyglot BihfovM -edbed^ The acquisition of seven He- 
brew manuscripts akme cost 7000 gold crowns, and the 
inqst eminent philologists of the age contributed their talent 
to tlu$ uaiertakitif. At the distance of about a mile from 
the city * etande a bridge upon the river Henares, from which 
thetoweraand domes of thirty-eight churches and nineteen 
college# present a magnificent appearance. Th&Archbisbop 
of Toledo has in this town a superb palace ornamented by 
the celebrated artists Berrugnoto and Covarrubias. Tit© 
cathedra] is a fine gothic building in imitation of that of 
Toledo. In the college of St Ildefonso is seen the sepulchre 
of Cardinal Ximencz, wrought in alabaster, with his reclining 
statue upon it, by Domenico Florentine, In the cathedral 
and the other torches are found excellent paintings by 
Areo, Sevilla, Owucio or Cartlucho, Ribera, and Gonzalez. 
The environs df Alcaic are pleasant and productive. Its 
climate is mild but rather cold in winter, owing to the want 
of trees, and the elevation of the city, which is about 2000 
feet above the level of the sea. This city is the birth-place 
of the Emperor .Ferdinand, the brother of Charles V., of 
Cervantes, of the poet Figueroa, of the historian Solis, of 
the famous divine Teodoro Beza, and several others. 

The population is stated to be 5000. Alcala is in 40° 29' 
N. lat. gnd about 3° 25' W. long. See Miria.no, Dice. 
GeograJtcQ-EstatMsticQ de Espaila. Ponz, Viage de Espana . 
Mariana. 

ALCALA 7 LA REAL, a town in the province of Jaen, 
on the Gualcoton. The district around is productive in wine 
and fruits; it has an elevation of more than 2700 feet 
above the level of tho sea, and is the highest elevation be- 
tween the Guadalquivir and Grenada. This territory sepa- 
rates the small streams that run southward to the Genii 
Jr m those that run northward to the Guadalquivir. Alcali 
has an abbey, two churches, a convent, and an hospital : its 
pmm alion is stated at 9000. It lies about eighteen miles 
W.S.W. from Jaen. General Sebastiani defeated the Spa- 
niards under Areizaga near Alcala, (January 28, 1810,) in 
consequence of which Grenada opened its gates to the con- 
queror. (Napiers Peninsular War, iii. 115.) 

ALCALDE, in Spain, is a judge appointed by the govern- 
ment, or elected by the towns to administer justice within 
the district under his jurisdiction. The word is a corruption 
of the Arabic El-Cadi , which means judge or governor, or, 
according to Alcala, from Cuhid , which comes from the root 
talede, to preside. There are several denominations of alcal- 
des. The Alcalde de alzadm is a judge appointed bv the go- 
vernment or the lord of the district, to whom the parties may 
appeal from the decision of the Alcaldes pedaneos or justices 
of the peace. The Alcaldes de, cam y Carte , is u bench of 
judges, who singly or jointly try all criminals witliin the court 
anil twenty miles from it, or sixty, in cases of robbery. From 
the decisions of one of these alcaldes an apjxial may be made 
to their tribunal. When the king travelled, one of these 
alcaldes was formerly obliged to assist the mayardomn in 
fixing the price of provisions on the road. In the chancil- 
lerias of Valladolid arid Granada the criminal judges arc 
called Alcaldes de Crimen to distinguish them from the civil 
ones called O id 1 ires. The limit of their respective jurisdic- 
tion is the Tagus, i. e. those of Valladolid take cognizance 
of all criminal cases on their side of the Tagus, and those 
Of Granada on the other. 

The Alcalde Mayor is a judge appointed by the king or 
by the lord of the town to act as an assessor to the Alcaldes 
or Cnrregidnresy who are not men of the law. The Alcaldes 
Pedaneos are elected by the people yearly : they preside at 
tbe comraon-council or Jl^^^^ 77 ^^ and act as mapstrales. 
The parish -officers are also called Alcaldes , and are distin- 
guished by appellations expressing their office, such as 
Alcaldes de Barrio , or parish, de Calk, of the street, deNocke, 
of the night, because they patrol and watch during the 
night. As there is no jury in Spain, all the judges both 
give the verdict and pronounce the sentence. It is, however* 
worthy of observation, that in thefuero of Toledo gran ted in 
10$3, it was ordered that all the cases should be tried by tho 
book of the judges, in the presence of ten individuals of tho 
ijbo^t worthy anff most wise of the city elected annually * who 
to sit at court with the judge, A Sort of jury 
q&ftpd formerly in the Balearic islands, but beneficent 
. Institution no longer remains ip any part of tlrn jieninsula. 

1& Acad- Garibay. Covarrubifc£> 
m AW&mA Sicily, situated in k diattict of the 

f%*me wklcie. . of.. Mazzara. The city is buiR 

a beautiful spot under Mount Bonifacio, about twenty- 


contain 12 , 00*1 inbaUtanta. Dicing -the tlwi 

Sualy poaseMtpd ;* conOit^tio&ai goverfitaffili’ Alpamq sent 
three represfn.tatives tp Hit Sicilian Hqus&of Commons, two 
of whom were obusejpi( ; %" r one for the city. 

The first Italian who atteinpted tu write poetry in the tingu$ 
volgare wej| v a native of Alca^bj Mgmenta of hi* 
poem are to hi found amongst tho authors 

under the title . lived $|ul died 

about the end of the. twelfth century. 

ALCA'NTARA (sign 

tified town in Spanish Estreraadura, <m jjhf southern bank 
of the Tagus, near the frontier of Portu|lb a9 0 44' N, lab 
about 6° 43' long. It lies $5 &^anishleggues (about 230 miles) 
by the road V?.S.W. from Mafei&bHt lajj straight line not 
so much as 170 miles. The number ^Inhabitants is about 
3300. Under the Romans, Alcantara borkfbe narae pfNorba 
Crosarea, and was distinguished by a beautiful bridge of six 
arches over the Tagus, built in tty reign of Trajan. When 
the Arabians became masters of this part of the peninsula* 
the Roman name was exchanged for Ah can tarat-al- seif, 
(see Edrisi, translated by Condo, p. 4$,) the Mtidge qf the 
Sword ; and hence the modern name. The position of the 
town upon the Tagus has always made it important in a 
| military view, and m the year 18 OB, (June 10,) during the 
I French war, the bridge was destroyed under an order of the 
British general. When this ordei*Was issued, the French 
wore acting on tho offensive, and a British detachment 
was stationed at Alcantara to break off the communication, 
should the French attempt a passage. Soon after, the 
state of affairs changed, the allied army began to advance, 
and the French iu their turn wished to impede the move 
meuts of the former. Aware of the order under which tty 
British officer was prepared to act, for by some error this 
order had not been countermanded, they made a false at 
tack, which produced the effect they dewed, and thus was 
the bridge of Trajan sacrificed, after having stood for seven- 
teen centuries, Before the separation of Portugal, Alcantara 
enjoyed a considerable commerce on the Tagus, but this has 
altogether disappeared. (MinanoV Napiers Peninsular 
War.) Alcantara and Alcantarilla are the names of several 
unimportant towns in Spain and Portugal. There is also 
an Alcantara in Brazil. 

ALCANTARA, THE KNIGHTS OF (la Caballeria 
de Alcantara), a military and religious order of Spain, so 
called from thp town upon the Tagus. About the year 1 150, 
Ferdinand II. received from his father the kingdom of 
Leon with Galicia and Asturias. Of the first of these, a 
large portion was in possession of the Moors, especially the 
valley of the Coa (the river which passing near Almeida 
runs northward into the Dourc). In this state of things, 
two brothers, with a body of knights from Salamanca, seized 
a hermitage in this valley called San Julian del Pereyro, 
w inch they converted into a fortress. Their efforts from 
thence against the Moors were equally distinguished by 
courage and success, and accordingly, in the spirit of the 
age, they were constituted by the Bishop of Salamanca a 
half religious, half military order of knights, under the rule 
of Saint Benedict; and the institution was confirmed by 
the Pope Alexander 111, in 1177. When Alcantara was 
recovered from the Moors in 1213 by Alonzo IX. of Leon, 
the defence of it was at first assigned to the Grand -master 
of Calatrava. But it was not easy fbr the same person to 
guard two points so distant as Alcantara on the Tagus and 
Calatrava, near the sources of the GUadiana ; and, there- 
fore, under certain restrictions, the defence Of the former 
was transferred to the knights of San Julian del Pereyro. 
This title was soon absorbed in that of Alcantara. Thirty- 
seven masters in succession commanded the noble order of 
Alcantara ; and, like those of Calatrava and Santiago, they 
were at times almost too powerful for the monarch* of Spain 
In 1494 or 1495 Ferdinand, the husband of Isabella, vrho 
ha/1 already assumed the command of tty other two orders, 
prevailed upon J uan de Xuniga, son of the Duke of Are- 
valo, to resign the grand-raatyrsbip of Alcantara. From 
that dignity haa xotoiihei m the crqwn of Spain. 

A full ammt of tyen given by Radez de 

Andrada in Ida W ty Zapater lii 

hte Cister Miliianie, ' „ 

ALCARRA2AB. rStyCo0t«R.J ... 

ALCAR$IA,, the northern botm- 

dariea df Nc # Oas^e^ It i* bounded oh the east by lUtfo*, 

i. • -jfa, ■ . ■ •" ; 
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01 1 the south jby Cuenca and La Mancha, 
' bn fee west fy bf Aieal4 de Heflirefa, ' mi by 

the mountya^f Co^olludd, Jadtaque ah# eh the 

hbrth According to the sigiufldatiflh fif its 

name, whichlMp froift the Arttb}c> and iflflans a cdHditSoh 
of fkrmhouaei wwdlahoh hdnasife^ra ftuiiteudedfainftll 
villages, the laj-gefct of which iaife Guadalajara, Huete, 
Brihuega, and Cogolludo. Tfcb territory tS xhountafttous, 
fetit very product™*, thrOujjh the industry rf ila hihabitanU. 
Its thiqk fbrestja of o ak fuppfy Madrid ^ It 

produce# also wines, the heat Of tfeidh drd thom of Sacedon 
and Payos. The lofty hills enclose bedutifttl and fertile 
valleys, watered fcy innumerable rivulets, which spread 
fertility and ahnddahee throughout the plains. The olive 
likewise ettriehte it with its fruit Both the mountains and 
the valleys are covered With ittSSritioua herbs, which supply 
with food the numerous fideks of Merino sheep, that in the 
summer months lip - the scorched plains of Estremadura 
to seek the green and rich pasturages of the mountains of 
Castile. The shepherds of that part of Spain are persuaded 
that the fineness of the Merino wbol would be lost if they 
Were kept ih the same place all the year round, and thus 
they make their cattle travel tb the south in winter, and back 
to the north in summer, from which circumstance they are 
called ganados transhumantes or travelling cattle. The 
valleys of Alcarria hs well as its mountains abound in flower- 
plants on which the bees feed, that produce the famed Al- 
banian honey. The m||t, game, and fish are of exquisite 
flavour. The inhabitant! of Alcarria are, by far, richer and 
happier than their neighbours. It is true that very few 
large proprietors are found, but every one has some landed 
property, which he himself cultivates, and mendicity is here 
unknown. They are |jt*iple, industrious, arid robust. The 
men are employed in cultivating the ground, and the women 
preside over the household concerns, and spin hemp and flax, 
with which they provide their families with clothing. Be- 
sides the brooks which spring frqrn the mountains of Alcar- 
ria, the Nures or Henares, the Tagus, the Taj unit and 
Guadiarm, cross and water its grounds. There are also in 
this district many springs and baths of mineral waters : 
the beat known are those of Trillo and Sncedon. Itaindustry 
is confined to some manufactures of paper. (Minario, Dicci- 
onario Geogrdfico.) 

ALCE1X), a Spanish officer, best known to the world 
by the publication of a Geographical and Historical Die - 
tionary of America and the West. Indies. Of his private his- 
tory we have met with no trace, except that it may be in- 
ferred from the dedication of his work that he was a South 
American by birth; and it is stated in the title-pace 
that he was Captain in the Royal Spanish Guards. His 
work was originally published, in five small quarto vo- 
lumes, at Madrid, 1786-9. It was immediately suppressed 
by the government, from jealousy at the mass of information 
concerning their Spanish settlements thus communicated to 
the public; and is now, in the original form, of extreme 
rarity. An English translation, however, has been published 
by G. A. Thompson, Esq., with additions and corrections, 
in five quarto volumes, 1812-15. * 

ALCE'DG {Linnaeus), king-fisher, a genus of birds of 
which the characteristics ate,— the bill long, straight, qua- 
drangular, thick, and pointed ; the tongue short, fleshy, flat, 
and slightly arrow-shaped at the point ; the nostrils at the 
side of the base of the bill running obliquely, and nearly 
closed by a naked membrane ; the legs with the shank 
{tarsus) short; the feet with three toes forward, the outer 
joined to the middle one as far as the second joint ; the 
inner one similarly joined as far as the first joint. The hind 
toe is broad at the base. The wings have the first and se- 
cond quills nearly equal, but these are shorter than the 
third, which is the longest in the wing. 

There is only one species of king-fisher Indigenous to 
Britain* but more than sixty species have been described by 
naturalists, chiefly nativ^of^Asia an^i Africa, and ail dis- 

A LOBSTER, written also Autcester* Alenccsier , Alnar 
cester \ Alceier* Atoskter,— not to mention amoral other 
variations,— and commonly profltflriiced Auktm$jfc Auster , 
and by some Of the inhabitants, in Camden's time, Ould- 
ceMer, a parish and market town in the western part of the 
county of Warwick, situated at the confluence of the Arrow 
and the Alne, from Which last it takd8 its flame. It is IQS 
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wick. Aloester is 4 place of great anti 
whuld indicate beta a Roman ft 1 

sition , . 

coins and 

.but this ' : is more 

north-east of the same wStiijf t •< geneivdfy 

supposed # be the : AWfiin%r ft 

stands on the old Romany 

Street, and still popularly knoWnas IckleBfrtafc,: All abbey 
was founded here in 1 1 40 by Ralph Bpteler pf O#ri9ley 
4 piece of ground about half a lflue to the north of’ the ttiwn, 
surrounded by the Arrow on the north and ieasti and by % 
moat on the other, two sides. It was hence called the 
Church of our Lady of the IslO. Dugp|£ju in his Amiqw- 
ties of Warwickshire* (published 165fij;^|ays that, by mat 
time, the ruins of tins abbey had beefi aug up and fee 
ground sotpt with corn. Britton, however, in his Beauties 
of England and Wales, (1814,) states that the moat wits 
still traceable. The abbey, although at one time possessed 
of a considerable revenue, had, by means of alienations, 
become so poor about the middle of the ftfteentb^-centiijty , 
that it was murid necessary, in 1465, to unite it to the neigh- 
bouring abbey of Evesham. The letters* patent issued by 
Edward IV. for this purpose, state that • there then was not, 
nor of a long time had been, any monks to bear the abbot 
company.’ The spot on which the abbey stood is still called 
the Priory Cross (or, according to Britton, the Priory Close). 
Lei and, in his Itinerary, says, ‘The town hath been a great 
thing. Some say there hath been three parish churches in 
it. 8 He remarks that, although it stands now chiefly on the 
Arrow, it must, as its name denotes, have anciently extended 
eastward to the A Inc. It was formerly very famous tor its 
wheat fair ; but the principal branch of business which is 
now carried on in it, is the manufacture of needles, which, 
in 1814, employed about, six hundred persons. Alcester is 
not noticed in Domesday Book, nor is there any written 
record of its existence before the reign of Henry I. It con- 
tains many old houses ; a tine church, of considerable anti- 
quity ; and a handsome town- house, in which courts are 
held bv the Marquess of Hertford, the lord of the manor. 

It has also two stone bridges, one over the Arirow, and the 
other over the Alne. A free-school was founded here in 
1594 by Walter Newport, in a field south from the town. 
About, n century ago, when Dr Thomas published bis edi- 
tion of Dugdale, Alcester contained 176 houses paying, and 
167 not paying, church and poor rates. In 181 1, the inha- 
bited houses were 401 ; and there were J O uninhabited and 5 
building. In 1821, there were 465 houses inhabited^ 31 
uninhabited, and 11 building. The population in 1 801 , 
1811, 1621, and 1 831, was, respectively, 1625, 1 862, 2229, 
and 2405. The annflal value of the real property ifl thfl 
parish in 1815 was 6354/. In 1821, there were 139 families 
employed in agriculture ; 220 in trade, manufactures, xfr 
handicrafts ; and 1 06 not comprised in either of these classes. 
Alcester lies in the hundred of Barliehway, and in that one J 
of its four divisions called the Alcester division. y , 

ALCHEMY, the pretended art of making gold an#/ 
silver. The name appears to be derived from the 'Greflf 
Xnycia, chemistry, but the al prefixed to it denotes the j>L*~ 
bability of the Arabic origin of the imposture. Another, 
and subsequent object of alchemy was the preparation of a 
universal medicine. Those aleheifr£% who were supposed 
to be skilled in the art were termed'W^te, or the adepts. 

In the opinion of the alchemists, ill the metals are com- 
pounds*, the baser of them containing the same constituent 
as gbid, but mixed with various impurities, which, being Tfl- 
moved, the common metals were made to assume the pro- 
perties of gold. The change was effected, by what Wta 
termed lapis philostphorum, or the philosopher's stone, Which 
is commonly mentioned as a red powder possessing a pecu- 
liar smell. 

It is not quite certain either at whak period or ih what 
country alchemy arose ; and different opinions On the sub- 
ject are expressed by authors. Dr. Thomson (History of 
Chemistry, vol. i. p. 14) supposes that it originated a mong 
the Arabians when they began to tu^tteir attention to 
xflbdicine. after the estabtvslvtnent' b^llie Caliphs ; dr that, 
if it ha#iten ; pre^I6'Wslyr ' try tits Greeks, as tb^rfl 
is sortie rea%>fl to supjiose.^t Wras taken dp by the ArkbijhU 
afld rfeduced^ inllib re|ular form and qwldr.. 

' pliisi^ is extiflmely probalfle, dn flaunt of 
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Hermes Trismegistus is generally mentioned as one of the 
earliest alchemist*; hut the writings bearing Ins name 
are undoubtedly qvedtms. In 1692, Dr. Salmon, in his 
davit Alchymut), ■ pdbU*hed a translation of the Tractatus 
Auretis Hermes* with (he works of some other 

alchemists, The translation k accompanied with notes 
wliich riVal the original in absurdly. The word hermetic, 
still in cOmmon use, is derived from Ilermes/ ifieher, an 
Arabian physician who lived in the seventh century; is 
one of the earliest , alchemists whose works are extant ; 
but some doubt of their genuineness is entertained. Dr. 
Thomson (History, vol. i p, 15) remarks, that though 
the principles which lie at the bottom of alchemy were im- 
plicitly adopted by , him , he does not attempt to make gold 
artificially, nor admit the possibility of converting the baser 
metals into goht'Hln Dr. Salmon’s work, however, the fol- 
lowing passage occurs, translated from Geber’s Alchemy of 
Sol. 4 Whatever metal is radically citrine, and brings to 
equality and cleanses, it makes gold of it ; from whence we 
discern, that copper may be transmuted into gold by arti- 
fice/ &c. &c. 

Geber also treats of the Medicine, 'Tincture, Elixir , or 
Stone of the Philosophers in general. Dr. Johnson sup- 
poses that the word gibberish, anciently written geberish , 
was originally applied to the language of Gcber and his 
tribe ; many of the quotations given by Salmon w ould cer- 
tainly justify the etymology. Although it is also apparent that 
Geber was an alchemist in the most comprehensive sense of 
the word ; and although his works abound with the most 
absurd and mystical phrases, yet his chemical labours were 
directed to the improvement of medicine. He has also 
described and depicted various furnaces, crucibles, alembics, 
aludels, and other useful chemical apparatus, of which he 
was probably the inventor ; and he treats of distillation, 
sublimation, calcination, and various other chemical opera- 
tions. 

Omitting any mention of less celebrated alchemists, we 
proceed to notice Albert Groot, usually called Albertus 
Magnus, a German, who was horn at Bollstaedt in 1282. 
He was acquainted with all the sciences usually taught in 
that age, and his works were published at Leyden in 1651, 
in twenty-one folio volumes, among which are seven tracts 
on alchemy. According to Dr. Thomson, Albertus, in his 
treatise De Afchemia, gives an account of all chemical sub- 
stances known in his time; was well acquainted with che- 
mical apparatus, and with the methods of purifying the 
precious metals. He imagined that the metals were com- 
posed of mercury and sulphur, and accounts for the diver- 
sity of them, by the difference in the proportion of their 
constituents and their purity. His writings are in general 
plain and intelligible. Thomas Aquinas is asserted to have 
Wen the pupil of Albert : he wrote three works on alchemy 
which are said to be always obscure, and often unintel- 
ligible; the word amalgam , signifying a compound of mer- 
cury and another tnetal, occurs, and probably for the first 
time, in his writings ; which contain also some other terms, 
■•till used in chemistry. 

The alchemist next to he mentioned is Raymond Lully, 
who was bom at, Majorca in 1235. He was a very singular 
person ; he travelled to various kingdoms to preach Chris- 
tianity, and died in 1315, on his passage from Africa, where 
* ha Had been on this service. 

Lully is stated to been the scholar and the friend of 
Roger Bacon ; his reputation as an alchemist was very 
high* and Ms works, which are generally obscure, amount 
to nineteen. He obtained nitric acid by distilling a mix- 
ture of nitre and green vitriol, observed its power of acting 
upon metals general and of dissolving gold when mixed 
with sal-ammoniac. He appears also to have known various 
other chemical compounds, and their action upon each other. 

Roger Bacon, frequently called Friar Bacon, a Francis- 
can monk, was born at Ilchester, in Somersetshire, in 1314. 
Notwithstanding the great learning and scientific acquire- 
Xfcents of Bacon, he was deeply imbued with the mystery 
ei alchemy ; this is the more remarkable, because he ex- 
fmsfcs the absurdity of believing in magic, necromancy, or 
charms. His chemical and alchemical writings amount to 
: of -qfhich may be seen ih Dr, Thomson's 
History qfChgmtstru, v©l. i. p. 35. Baoon appears to have 
been acquainted with the composition of gunpowder, and, 
by some, he to be the inventor of it. It was, 

luWerit, probably Introduced into Spain by the Moors ; 
and. Bacon, from bk aequaintanoe with Arabic, might 


have acquired information of its composition from some 
writing ip that language- Bacon has hinted at h» know- 
ledge of the ingredients of gunpowder, m % 

Setiretis Opertbus Artis etNatum et 
in4|ho following enijraatfoai . aet»te»c##^.fod tOmen salts 
petria Lueu, Veeo. Vtriet sulphuris; et sie facias 

tonitrum et coruscatioftem, si »<das artiftcium. Saltpetre 
and sulphjir being diatHietly named,we have only to sup- 
pose charopal to be concealed under the enigmatical terlns 
quoted, and then all the substances contained in gunpowder 
are men tioqpd as capable of producing thunder and %ntnin g 

• It is^noVto be wondered at, in a barbarolr ago, that one who 
was skilled in so many sciences should ba4cCused of witch- 
craft ; wq accordingly find*, that Bacon was imprisoned on 
this charge, and narrowly efoaped^ttn^ution, or being bbrnt 
as a magician. The real ground of his offence appears to 
have been his exposure of the immoitali^bf the priesthood. 
He died either in 1284 or 1285 ; his OpksMajus, edited by 
Dr. Jebb in 1 733, and the Epistola* al$Sidy quoted, are 
the works of this author most worthy of perusal. In the 
list of Bacon’s works already referred to, there are several 
professedly on alchemy. Dr. Salmon has translated one 
which is not qmong therm, called Radix Iftftfrtdt; another 
work on alchemy, called Speculum Alchemiee, mentioned in 
the list above referred to, is also translated by Dr. Salmon. 

Arnoldus.de Villa Nova was not onlv aiwdehemist, but 
an astrologer and magician. He Is said to have been bom, 
in 1240, at Villeneuve, a village of Provence : lie was edu- 
cated at Barcelona, which place he was obliged to leave in 
consequence of foretelling the death of Peter of Aragon. 
When he left Barcelona, he went to Paris, and travelled 
through Italy ; and afterwards taught in the university of 
Montpelier. He acquired high refutation as a physician ; 
and was well skilled in several languages and in the sciences 
of his time. ■ - 

He wrote about twenty different works, some of which 
are professedly on alchemy : the hook entitled Rosarium is 
probably the most curious, it being intended as a compen- 
dium of the alchemy of the day. The second part of thin 
work, which professes to treat of the art of making the phi- 
losophers' stone, is stated to he quite unintelligible. Like 
his predecessors, he considered mercury as a constituent of 
metals; and professed that he could increase the .philoso- 
phers' stone at pleasure. Ho died in the year 3, on his 
w ay to visit Pope Clement V„ who lav rickM'* Avignon. 

Raymond Lully and A mold us dc Vijla* Nova are stated 
to have inspired men of all ranks with a taste for alchemy 
Pope John XXII. was one of thsrh : he professed and de- 
scribed the art of transmuting metals ; and boasts, in the 
beginning of his book, thrift he had made two hundred 
ingots of gold, each waning a hundred pounds. 

The fourteenth century produced a considerable number of 
alchemists, — as Nicholas Flammel, Pierre le Bon of Lom- 
hardy, the monk Ferrari in Italy, Cromer, abbot of West- 
minster, the disciple and friend of Lully, John Dausfeiu and 
Richard, in England, practised and. wrote upon hermetic 
philosophy. The work attributed to Flammel is generally 
reckoned spurious. The fifteenth century wai moreproducl ive 
in adepts even than the preceding. About 1408 flourished 
John Isaac Hollandus, and his countryman of the same name, 
who w ere either brothers or a father and son. They were 
born in the village of Stolk, in Holland. Few circumstances 
are known respecting them. They wrote several treatises 
on chemistry, which are remarkable for clearness and pre- 
cision, considering the time at which they appeared. In the 
opinion of Boerhaave, they were very distinguished chemists. 
Paracelsus and, subsequently, Boyle repeated many of the 
experiments contained m their works ; they related, however, 
principally to the transmutation of metals. In this century 
was bom Gwrfge Ripley, who was canon of Bridlinffton, in 
Yorkshire : he published a work, called Medulla Alcnytftue, 
which is translated by Dr. Salmon, in his Gl&vis. This 
work is replete with the same sort of unintelligible jargon 
which usually abounds in such productions. He wrote 
another work, in rugged rhyme, called the Compound rf 
Alchemic, which was dedicated toEdward the Fourth. 

Basil V^entine, a Benedictine monk, of Erfurt, in Gfer- 
tnany , warf'bom at the latterend of the fourteenth century ; 
and, with the exception of Paraoelsus, he was, perhaps, the 
most famous professor of the hematic phiosophy : but he 
possessed, at the same tittle, Very copside^i ble merit as a 
chefeneal experiments p!n4 was much occupied in the pb 



partition of chemical medicine®. He first introduced anti- 
mony M on this subject k entitled 
which wa%transiated ffcom t^e 
Oeraaan under tbe title of Currm ffcx-nphali* 

Autwwm in J£7JU In this W^; he 

strongiiy ftdvooatea the j and trea^ the prac- 

tice and theortd of his opponent® with great severity/ 
because they are unable to prepare their own medicines : 
cf they know not whether they he not or dry, bia$k hr white ; 
they on|y know them as written in their bookstand seeh 
after nothing but money* Labour is tedious te them/ and 
they commit all , to, chance ; they have no conTfeiences, and 
coals are . outlandish wares .? with them ; they vwrite long 
scrolls of pres6i]|ti<ms> and the apothecary, thumps their 
medicine in his mortar* and health out of the patient.' 
^vBasil Valentine .was of opi^n that the metals are com- 
pounds of salt* sulphur* and meroury, and that the philoso- 
phers' stone wa^eempo^ed of the same ingredients. He 
was ao^uainted wilh many of the properties of several metals, 
and with the elects they were capable of producing by their 
chemical agency!' He was* however, more particularly 
informed with respect to antimony, and knew most of the 
preparations of it which at present exist in the pharmaco- 
peias of Eiwope. Twenty-three different publications have 
been ascribed to Basil Valentine, but it ifi uncertain, how 
many of them were written by him. His works contain the 
first accurate,, mention of the nitric, muriatic, and sulphuric 
acids, with intelligible directions for preparing them ; and 
he was acquainted with a very considerable number of me- 
tallic salts and compounds. 

We have now mentioned the principal writers on alchemy. 
There arose, however, from time to time, various authors, 
who appear to have been rather believers in the possibility 
of the transmutation of metals than pretenders to have 
accomplished it. A list of alchemists, from Hermes* who is 
represented as having flourished nearly ‘2000 years before 
the Christian ora, down to Mathieu Dummy, in 1739, may 
be seen in the Encyclopedic Metjiodique : it is copied from 
DuJVonoy's Hutoire de la Philosophic llcrmetique. This 
list, contains names which are more familiar as chemists 
than as adepts; such, for example, as Paracelsus (who 
applied the philosophers' stone, not to the making of gold, 
but to the preparing of medicines), Libavius, Van Helmont, 
Glauber, and ICunckel. ' 

To these believers in the art may be added Bergmann, a 
celebrated chemist of very late date, who, after summing up 
the evidence for and against the possibility and probability 
of transmutation, observes, respecting the numerous relations 
that have been given by writers of apparent veracity, that, 

* althongn most of them are deceptive, and many uncertain, 
some hear such character and testimony, that, unless we 
reject ull historical evidence. We must allow them entitled 
to cou (hie nee,’ 

The later Peter Woulfe, who was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and died in 1805, is reported to have been a believer 

alchemy. His name is associated with chemical opera- 
tions on account of- the apparatus which bears his name, 
but which had been previously described by Glauber. 

The last poison, at least in this country, who professed to 
convert mercury into silver and gold, was Dr. Price of 
Guildford : he is said to have convinced some persons of the 
possibility of the transmutation; his experiments were to 
have been repeated before competent judges, but he pre- 
vented detection and exposure by destroying himself with 
laurel water. This happened in 1 782. 

For an account of that mysterious substance, the philo- 
sophers' stone* by which the wonders of transmutation were 
worked, and a detail of the process for preparing it, given in 
the words of an adept, we refer the reader to Dr. Thomson's 
•History qf Alchemy, 23* * 

Dr. Thomson states, that the philosophers’ stone, pre- 
pared by the elaborate process above referred to, could 
ftftrdly have been anything else than an amalgam of gold; 
and * thorn is no doubt,’ he adds, * that amalgam of gold, if 
projected into melted lead or tin, and afterwards cupellated, 
would leave a portion of gold'; alUhe gold, of course, that 
existed previously in the rUhalgam* It might, 
have been ipployed by impostors *o persuadiike ignorant 
V* that it wiu»,reaiiy the philosophers' stone; but ufealchemista, 
juipared the amalgam* could not be ignorant that it 

In the qftheAcad^ qf Sciences for 1772* M. 

Gtykw pifpsjtei m account of fb© modes in 


which the . finyuds pf the adepts were .tf 

these we shall mention. He observes , the 

mineral , aj#^anpes which they pretended/ th , tt^saamte. 
they put gqia or .silver 

■ the <a^oible, ::^' : intet^^® being 

. d^red crucible saf gum-w^r,. ^ it might 

JookUfce^the hottbte of . Jwe 

they made a hole ■JfG pf with 

powdered gold or. sQy^njpd dosed with wax ; 

or they soaked charcoal in a t u ition or th^te^jtnetqus, and 
threw the charcoal, when powdered, :U|^..;.fUv s ^atejtial. ( to 
be transmuted. They used, also, sn&tU jrtecies 
hollowed at the end, put filings of gpld or sffye£ 'into the 
cavity, and stopped M with fin&ca#&u$t ofthe same wood, 
which, on burning, left the metal in the crucijde. Sotne- 
timos they whitened gold With merc^ipmd made it pass 
for silver or tin ; and the gold, when mefedr was exhibited as 
gold obtained by transmutation. Thqy had a solution of 
nitrate of silver, or of muriate of gdld/p# an amalgam of 
gold and silver, which, being adroitly introduced into t|ie 
crucible, furnished the necessary quantity of metal. A 
common exhibition was to dip nails into a liquid, and to take 
them out apparently half converted into gold ; these nails 
consisted of one-half iron, neatly soldered to the other half, 
which was gold, and covered with something to conceal the 
colour, which the liquor removed. Sometimes they had 
metals made of gold and silver soldered together ; the gold 
side was whitened with mercury, dipped into some trans- 
muting liquid, and then heated; the mercury being dissi- 
pated, the gold portion of the metal appeared. 

Bergmann, in his Essays, vol; uiv p. 93 ( History qf Che- 
mistry during the Middle Ages), has given a number of 
cases in which gold had been supposed to be formed by the 
use of the philosopher’s stone. They were unquestionably 
the results of some of -the abovementioned tricks ; but Berg- 
man n states it as his opinion, that some accounts of transmu 
tation are ‘ entitled to u greater degree of credit’ than 
others. ‘ For, doubtless,’ he adds, ‘ if a person, who has no 
faith in the changes of alcheraistry, should obtain by chance 
a small piece of the philosophers' stone, and, on making the 
experiment alone in his closet, procure a quantity of gold 
heavier than tlie stone, will it not be difficult jo explain in 
what manner he was liable to be deceived ?' Before the 
difficulty is required to be explained, the fac t must be placed 
on incontestable evidence. 

The question lias sometimes been asked, wnether tlie 
labours of the adepts have been favourable or otherwise to 
the progress of chemical science ? This question we should 
be inclined to answer in the negative, on account of the dis- 
repute into which the jargon of their writings and the frauds 
of their experiments must have brought, not only their 
authors, out the science which they abused. On this sub- 
ject, Dr. Thomson, however, remarks {History, p. 30), 4 As 
the alchyraists were assiduous workmen — as they mixed all 
the metals, salts, &c., with which they were acquainted, in 
various ways with each other, and subjected such mixtures 
to the action of heat in close vessels, their labours were 
occasionally repaid by the discovery of new substances, pos- 
sessed of much greater activity than any with which they 
were previously acquainted. In this Way they were led to 
the discovery of sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids, These, 
when known, were made to act upon the metals ; solutions 
of the metals were obtained, and this gradually led to the 
knowledge of various metalline salts and preparations, which 
were introduced with considerable advantage into medicine. 
Thus the alchymists, by their absurd pursuits, gradually 
formed a collection of facts, which led ultimately to the esta- 
blishment of scientific chemistry.' It may l>e also stated 
in favour of the alchemists, that phosphorus was discovered 
by an adept of the name of Brandt, at Hamburgh, in lfi7f : 
this he procured from urine, while searching for some sub- 
stance capable of transmuting silver into g<m» 

Gibbon ( Decline arid Fall , voi. ii. p, 137), speaking 
of alchemy* says that, ‘congenial to the avarice of the 
human heart, it was studied in China as in Europe, with 
equal eagerness, and with count success. The dark- 
ness of the middle ages insured a favourable reception to 
every tale of wonder ; and Utemiv^ Ot learning gave new 
vigour te hope, and suggested more specious arts of decep- 
tion. FhlSosophy, with the iud of experience, has at length 
banished 'the study of alehymy ; and the present ftp, how- 
ever desirous of riches, is content to seek them by the hum- 

ccmx&ex^ai 
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ALCIBI'ADES, the ton of (jleimas, was one of the roost ! 
distinguished statesmen and generals of Athens, during the 
e rentful period of the £elojmnnesian war. Descended on 
both sides frofti the tnost illustrious families of his coun- 
try, bom to the inheritance of great health, endowed 
With extraordinary beauty of person, and With mental quali- 
fications no less brilliant, it seemed evident from A his early 
youth that he would exert ho §Kght infiuohci* brer the 
tounsels and the fortunes of Athens. This marked him out 
to Socrates, as one on whom his htoval influence might be 
exerted with beneficial results. The faults of Alcibiades 
Were those of a spoilt child of fortune: he Was fickle, 
selfish, overbearing, and extravagant. But these faults 
clouded, not concealed his nobler (Jtialities. Passionately 
lbrtd of show and splendour, a frequent victor in the Olym- 
pic games, and possessed of a more criminal notoriety as a 
favoured suitor ainfeg the most dignified matrons of Athens, 
he never lost sight of more manly objects of ambition ; and 
he root the proffered friendship of Socrates with eagerness, 
as the surest means of acquiring, that mental cultivation 
which at Athens was the best, though not the only key to 
political power. The philosopher soon acquired over his 
wayward pupil that influence which he seems to have exer- 
cised over all who came within his circle ; and the close 
intimacy which arose between these opposite characters, 
was cemented by a singular reciprocity of benefits. In a 
battle fought near Potidaoa, Socrates saved the life of Alei- 
biades, and the latter repaid the obligation by a similar ser- 
vice at the battle of Delium. But the influence of Socrates 
was insufficient in this case to work a permanent change of 
character: and the political life of Alcibiades proves that 
he had not profited much by the moral instructions of his 
roaster. 

He became an orphan at an early age, und was placed 
under the wardship of his uncle Pericles. After the death 
of Pericles, Alcibiades being then but a child, Nicias and 
Cleon succeeded to a divided influence in the state: but 
with increasing years, Alcibiades was naturally regarded as 
one likely to take a leading part in politics, and lie was not 
slow to assert the influence which seemed his due. At 
-first he was inclined to cultivate the goodwill of Sparta ; 
between winch, and his own family, an ancient hereditary 
friendship had existed: but. the Spartans, whose national 
character w as utterly alien from that of the impetuous and 
volatile Athenian, chose rather to connect themselves with 
Nicias. Alcibiades readily changed his politics, when lie 
found that, in that connexion, he could not be the leading 
man, and became as violent in enmity, as he might have 
been in friendship to Sparta, had his advances been more 
favourably received. 

His first opportunity of thw arting the wishes of Sparta, 
and his first prominent appearance in public life, occurred in 
the year 421 b.c. A truce bad been concluded between Sparta 
and Athens; hut considerable difficulty arose in executing 
the terms of the treaty : much dissatisfaction arose in conse- 
quence at Athens ; and it seemed a good opportunity to en- 
gage the people in a connexion with Argos, always jealous 
of Sparta, and then at the head of a strong confederacy of 
Peloponnesian states. Ambassadors arrived from both these 
cities at the same time ; the Argians to solicit Athens to join 
theft Alliance ; the Spartans w ith ample power to settle all 
d&jpted points: for it was of first-rate importance to them 
to preVetit a junction between Athens and Argos. The 
prospect of aecOfhmodation with Sparta w T as ii^prom suiting 
the vieVm of Alcibiades ; and he was not scrupulous as to 
the means by which it might, be prevented. The ambassa- 
dors name with full powers to settle all points in dispute, 
arid had made a statement to this effect before the council 
of five hundred. But before they were introduced to. the 
general assembly of the citizens, Alcibiades persuaded them, 
that On account of the grasping temper of the Athenians, it 
would be better not to state the full authority with Which 
tb^y Were vested. They followed his advice, teffthe great 
»a|0UbihTrient of Nicias, his party, and the whole council ; 

in turn equally surprised when Alcibiades attacked 
reproached them with prevarication, and 
mod# ?? a n imate4|) ppcal to the people in favour of the 
A'fgiati 1 frlbgftefr.*; After some hesitation, his proposition was 
agreed to; Mdifeiis Athens was placed at the jfesA of the 
principal of Peloponnesus, and Al&bTades be- 

came the leadirtg politioal character, not only of Athens, but 
of Greece. Hftfigfo at this time is not certainly know n, bujt 
it -fa* from flve-itud-#cf% te fruity. Thucydides calls hint 


* still ycnihg/ In 4)9, he was made Strategos* or chief 
military officer of Athens, and during the next three years he 
took a probhineut and active part, in die conmlicated struggle 
of intrigue and war carried bn in PeloixOi^&ljJuvftig tnat 
period, It is said by Plutarch, but appaSMy^ uncertain 
report, that he was principally co^cenied^ ihe detestable 
massacre of the Medians. 

About t|ils time the Athenian people were chiefiy in- 
fluenced by>threc men, each of Whom was the leader of a 
strong party ; Alcibiades of the War, er antUI^conian party, 
Nicias of tfypse who wished for peace, and a sincere accom- 
modation with Sparta. The third, Hjiterbolus, a mob- 
orator of the meanest class, influenced a large proportion of 
the poorest citizens, who were numerically formidable in 
the general assembly. This man threw out no bbsopye 
hints fif the expediency of Jftnishiiig frj^rahiades, as a pei* 
son dangerous to the commonwealth from his wealth, 
power, and ambition ; aiftNn the dwiljdililfate of parties he 
might, perhaps, have effected this, Alcibiades been 

assisted by Nicias, who dreaded and dhjSltM Hyperbolas 
as cordially upon political, as Alcibiadek upon personal 
grounds. By their united efforts sentence of exile, under 
the form called ostracism, was passedNasy Hyperbolus. 
But the coalition lasted only till this w^Sccomplished. 
Diametrically opposite in temper, as well its in politics, 
these rival statesmen could not bear divided power; and 
that Alcibiades might be supreme* .it was necessary to ex- 
cite some war in which his own versatile talents might; find 
scope for their display, and by Which the cupidity of the 
Athenians for both gain and glory might be gratified. 

Such an opportunity was afforded by an erafeaifey from 
Egesta. a small town m Sicily, which had become opposed 
to Syracuse, by far the most powerful city of that island. 
The Syracusans, a Dorian people, were attached to the Spar 
tan interest, although hitherto they had interfered little in the 
affairs of Greece proper. But they trenched materially on 
the independence of the Ionian cities of Sicily ; and it w as a 
plausible argument for taking part against Syracuse, that if 
no power remained capable of balancing hers, she might, 
at some future period, be inclined both by temper and by 
blood to unite with Lace deem on against Athens. Alcibi- 
ades. proposed, therefore, to send an armament to protect, the 
Egestans, and to take any further measures which might 
strengthen the Athenian interest in Sicily. The measure 
was in vain opposed by Nicias, and a decree passed, t hat a 
powerful fleet should be despatched thither. This was done ; 
und the armament which sailed from the Peinnus n.c. 415, 
under the joint command of Nicias, Lamachus, and Alci- 
biades, was the most, splendid that ever left a Grecian port. 
Popular enthusiasm was strongly excited ; the undertaking 
seemed to promise wealth and victory, and neither. public nor 
private expense wn* spared to make the equipment as com- 
plete as possible. There sailed from Athens 100 ships, con- 
taining, besides their crews, 2200 heavy-armed Athenian 
citizens; and the tale of 134 ships, and 51 00 heavy-armed 
soldiers, besides slingers and bowmen, was made up by thp 
allies and subject-states. But on arriving in Sicily, ft was 
found (as probably Alcibiades well knew) that little help 
could bo bad from the Egestans. Nicias wok for returning, 
Lamachus for lay ing siege at once to Syracuse. Alcibiades 
proposed to enter into negotiation with all the cities except 
Syracuse and Selinus, in the hope of securing a powerful 
party in the island, before commencing hostilities with those 
two states. Thft plan was finally adopted; and had the 
genius of Alcibiades continued to direct it, tliis unfortunate 
expedition might perhaps have terminated gloriously for 
Athens. But party-strife at home led to lift recall, and of 
the two generals who remained, Lamachus, a mere soldier, 
Nicias timid, and disinclined to the whole business, neither 
was qualified to execute the plan of their enterprising col- 
league. But we must return a little in the order of time, to 
explain the cause of Alcibiades recall. 

It was usual to place a square block of stone, surmounted 
by a head of Mercury, before the doors pf temples and 
houses in Athens, a relic of more simple times in which the 
presence of the god vras expected to guard the entrance 
from violence; Of these Herm©y as the* were called, from 
the Greek frame of the god, the p«* were defaced 

in one night. The next morning anger and tumult spread 
through the city. The act wto genendly believed to bo^> ill 
to the important expedition to Sicily, then in prepamtapn; 
it was efOn thought to indicate a design to overthrow the 
democracy* Hign regards we|e offered far any mionxmtion 
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opncerfitng the juilty persons ; and it came to %ht that' Q 
party of had been conceal |ti the 

ron:fikti«J^j^OTro^tues some time before* Ateifeiades 
was charge, which, however, vNMHftn- 

tirely distin&t Iron the act which had given such alarm and 
offence. But this, and his other irregularities, gave a colour 
to the accusation, which his enemies laboured to fix on 
him, of having contrived the mutilation of the Idercunes. 
He camp forward freely and eagerly to court an immediate 
trial, uSpng the inexpediency of sending out mny man in 
a command of hit& importance with such a charge banging 
over his head. But the oligarchial party at present pos- 
sessed the ear of the people, and it did not suit their pur- 
either to grttnt this reasonable request, or to deprive 
'Km of the command* No irfifrnediate investigation was 
made, and a votfrj|^£' obtained that he should proceed on 
the voyage. Bul^xl^^gitation was kept up, and rose to an 
extraordinary height during his absence, and the influ- 
ence of his enrages was powerful enough to procure that 
decree of recall of which we ha ve spoken. Alcibiades obeyed 
the summons, andi quitted the fleet in his own trireme ; hut 
believing th^L&jw^ death was resolved, be disappeared at 
Thurium in company with other accused persons, 

and betook lvimsclf first to Argos, then to Sparta. 

By the injury which he did to his country after his exile, 
Alcibiades proved how much he might have done for her 
benefit, had the command of her yet unbroken resources 
been continued in his hands. Restrained by no principle 
of patriotjttft (a feeling not very common in Greece, where 
no party hesitated to' call in foreign arms to strengthen their 
own hands), he yet felt it necessary, In offering his services 
and counsels to Sparta, to make some apology for this step, 
and, as given by Thucydides, it is n very lame one : — ‘ I 
love not rny country as yyrongod by it, but as having lived 
m safety in it. Nor do I think that I do herein go against 
any country of mine, hut that I fay rather seek to recover 
the country 1 have not. And he is truly a lover of his coun- 
try, not that refuseth to invade the country he hath wrong- 
fully lost, but that desires so much to be in it, as by any 
means he can ho will attempt to recover it.’— (Thucyd., vi* 
92.) The value of his services was soon shown. The Athe- 
nians had laid siege to Syracuse, and it seemed probable that 
it would fall into their hands. But at his suggestion a 
Lumhemoniim three commanded by a Spartan general was 
sent to Syracuse ; and in consequence of their timely aid 
the besieging force wti| totally destroyed. He advised 
attacking the Athenians more vigorously . and at 

his suggestion Peccleit*|u town of A** .a, within fifteen 
miles of Athens, was fort, ’|cd and permanently occupied bv 
a Lacedaemonian garrison. Hostile and injurious as this 
conduct; was, his professions of patriotism probably were so 
far sincere, that he was actuated by no lovcior Sparta, and 
no hate for Athens, though altogether careless of all na- 
tional or individual misfortune, so long as he promoted his 
own views of returning home in power and authority, and 
not as an arraigned criminal. 

It was the geperar belief of Greece, that the maritime 
ascendency of Athens was utterly destroyed by the ruin of 
the Sicilian armament. The Ionian cities, which had felt 
the harshness of hor command, and for the most part con- 
tained a strong oligarchul party, eagerly seized the favour- 
able opportunity of revolt. The Persian satraps, or gover- 
nors of provinces, on the coast of the AS gean, were also 
eager to crush a power which, in addition to old grudges, 
maintained against the barbarians the integrity and inde- 
pendence of many valuable Grecian cities, which otherwise 
would probably have passed into Persian hands. It so 
chanced that, bc. 412, Tissnuhernes, satrap of Lydia, and 
Pbamabazus, satrap of tlie Hellespontine provinces, both 
sent to invite the alliance of Sparta. It is not necessary to 
detail the intrigues hy which Alcibiades caused the former 
tjo be preferred ; at the same time it was determined to sup- 
port Chios and Erythrse in a proposed revolt The usual 
supinenesB of the Spartan government nearly prevented 
this important blow being struck* nor would the design 
have been accomplished but for the activity of ^ ^ihiadcs, 
by whom Chios, Erythrm, GlAzomenie* Teos, and Miletus 
were induced to revolt from Athens, and a treaty* by no 
meanfe honourable to Sparta, was concluded with Tis$a- 
phernfe. • \ - ' 

In the annual change of Spartan magistrates at me end 
of the year, those who had been most closely connected with 
Alcibiades went out of office, and were succeeded by the 


party of^gkotte pf th^r%ning kings, who had 
reasons forkKfi|^^ Athenian refugee with nofriehdjy 

eye. |»oe . The connexion with xeiapp 

was utterly to tJte prthciples of Lycufgus s fah 

stHutionst the tei^of the late treaty with Persia 
highly obtectionablejatid in addition .to tho$e reasons for 
disliking the course of poij^ suggeiletl by Alcibiad^s, there 
was ground to suppose thiu; he y*%b had hncirtf P 
ruin his country, would not scruple to betray the 
of his adopted home, and there was somethin^Jik^S'niiv.- ,, 
tainty that he would betray them if the direction of affinrfl:. 
were taken out of his %and$. IV prevent this, 
had to a measure not unfrequent in Spartan couneik. Xnd; 
the Spartan general in Asia received 
Alcibiades assassinated. Aware danger, AleL 

biades left the camp, and repaired to TiSsapliernes. Prth 

S it was his aim from the first to establish an indor 
mt interest with the satrap, so as to make himself 
the channel which should turn Persian gold at pleasure 
into the treasury of Sparta or Athens, and thU9 obtek 
sufficient con sequence to prescribe to either party the terms 
on which his services might be purchased, ft was with thin 
view that he recommended to the satrap a line of policy, 
which should give no decisive advantage to cither of the 
contending parties. By the ruin of Athens his services 
would become useless to Sparta; by tile relieving Athena 
from the fear of Sparta his restoration to his home would 
become hopeless. 

The exertions of Athens, ever since the fatal expedition 
to Sicily, had been wonderful, and her success proporr 
tionate ; hut they had nearly drained her treasury, and it 
seemed ‘impossible to hold out much longer against Sparta, 
backed by the wealth of Persia. It was probably the 
knowledge of this which guided the policy of Alcibiades, 
and induced him to hold out hope of an alliance with Per- 
sia, on terms which a few years sooner would have been 
rejected with scorn. These were, his own restoration,. cou- 
pled with the establishment of oligarchy. The negotiation 
was commenced with the citizens in the Athenian army, - 
then quartered in great strength at Samos. A large pro?* 
portion of the trierarchs, or. captains of ships, who, under the 
Athenian system, were men of wealth, were favourable to the 
change. When they had secured a decided majority in the 
army, it was resolved to send delegates to Athens, to ac- 
quaint the people w ith the proposals of Alcibiades, and th$ 
opinion of the army that they should he accepted. The 
deputation succeeded in reconciling the people to the. 
change with singular rapidity, and in return a body often 
commissioners was sent out to treat with Alcibiades and 
Tissaphernes. But whether the former thought the revo- 
lution thus brought about unfavourable to his private view*, 
or that he found it impossible to make Tissaphernes fulfil 
the expectations of assistance, which he had held out as the 
price of his return, he so managed matters that the corn-* 
missioners broke off the conference in anger, convinced that 
at all events Alcibiades meant nothing friendly to them. 
Still the revolution proceeded. By the new constitution* 
the supreme authority w r as vested in a body of five thousand 
select citizens, and a council of tour hundred was appointed 
to supersede the old council of five hundred. The council 
was nominated, but not the select body. No one dared to 
complain, for the practice of secret murder was carried to a 
frightful extent, and those who did not favour the govern- 
ment were satisfied to remain quiet* when they saw the 
numbers whu were daily slain without inquiry or nojicf 
on the part of the magistrate. But in the absence of tlte 
leading oligarchists, the temper of the army at Samp* 
changed. Thrasvbulus and Tbrasyllus, two officers 
high character, but subordinate rank, werp appointed 
to take the command; an oath of adherence tp thede^<^ 
cracy was exacted from all, and as the general assomhl# 
at Athens had been dissolved, the citizens in tke army Wr 
sumed the supremo power, and considered theTeaoludd^ oS 
their own assembly as the acts of the commonwealth. O up 
of their first measures was to recall Alcibiades* and appoint 
him their general. In this capacity he dH h& country the 
signal of preventing 1 a civil wor between the ol>: 

gaychy at tw>uae, and the afmv, who were on th^point of mh 
ing to Athens to restore the old constitution by fotfee Mean- 
while a schism had arisen, which led to the desired even! 
without contusion or bloodshed. The violent oligarcbistt 
were suspected, and with good reason, of a plot to deliver* 
the eity into the hands o? the Peloponnesians; a cry was 
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raisedto uphold the authority of the fi ve thousand against 
the four hundred ; the supreme authority was vested in the 
former body, who wore appointed to be taken from such 
citizens upon the muster-roll of the heavy -armed foot as were 
then in Athens ; and one of its first acts was to decree the 
restoration of Alcibiades, and all who had absented them- 
selves from Athens on account of the mutilation of the 
hjorcuries. This revolution and counter-revolution were 
comprised in the year 411, four years after the recall and 
condemnation of Alcibiades. 

The promises of Persian assistance, which Alcibiades had 
< made so : confidently, were not fulfilled. Tissaphernes had 
learnt so much from his wily counsellor, that he was as un- 
willing to break entirely with the Spartans, as formerly 
with the Athenians. But the able conduct of Alcibiades, 
seconded by Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, soon brightened ! 
the prospects of the Athenians. At Cynossema (411) the j 
Peloponnesian fleet was defeated ; at Abydos, in the same 
year, a further success was obtained ; at Cyzicus (410) a still 
more brilliant victory was gained, in which every ship of 
the Peloponnesians was taken or destroyed. In the two 
following years a train of equally important successes marked 
the ability with which the Athenian affairs were conducted. 
Chalcedon, Byzantium, and the whole Hellespont and Pro- 
pontis were regained to the alliance or subjection of Athens ; 
and thus the control of the Euxine, and the power of levy- 
ing duties on all ships passing the straits, a very lucrative 
branch of revenue, was recovered. Alcibiades had hitherto 
abstained from visiting Athens, though the decree against 
him had been reversed for four years. He now probably 
thought that his brilliant successes ensured a favourable 
reception, and he led home his victorious armament in 407. 
He was received with distinguished favour, elected com- 
mander in chief, with a new title, and apparently with 
greater powers than those belonging to the office of strate- 
gos, and soon found an opportunity of gratifying the people, j 
by conducting the annual procession from Athens to Eleusis, 
under safeguard of the army, which had never ventured to 
traverse the country since the establishment of a Laconian 
garrison in Deceleia. 

After staying four months in Athens, he returned lo the 
scene of action. The Athenians seem to have thought that 
he could command success at will, and grew angry' that no 
brilliant success immediately waited on his arms. The 
defeat at Notium, whore his second in command gave battle 
during his absence, contrary to his commands, completed 
their alienation. He was superseded, and the command 
vested in a board of ten. It is not said that any steps were 
taken against him, hut he evidently thought it would be 
unsafe to return to Athens, and retired from the fleet to the 
Thracian Chersonese, where he had kir^e possessions. Here 
the history' of his public life ends, and of his future history few 
certain notices are preserved. He still resided in the Cher- 
sonese in 405, and endeavoured to prevent the defeat of 
Aigospotamoi, which he foresaw from the negligence and in- 
competence of the Athenian commander; but his inter- 
ference was disregarded. Athens was taken in the fol- 
lowing spring, and Alcibiades, thinking himself no longer 
safe tti the Chersonese, retired into Bithvnia, with the in- 
tention, it is said by Plutarch, of repairing, like Thcmistoelei, 
to the Persian court, to request assistance in restoring 
the independence of Athens. During his abode in Asia, 
his house was surrounded and set on fire by a body of armed 
men. They dared neither enter the house, nor await the 
assault of Alcibiades, supported only by his serv ants, but 
overwhelmed him with missile weapons. He appears to 
have died in ,404, being then at least forty-four years of 
age. 

The intellectual eminence and moral depravity of 
Alcibiades are alike placed beyond the reach of doubt. 
His conduct however subsequent to his recall seems to 
have been unexceptionable ; and the ingratitude of his 
v countrymen was justly punished by the issue of the war. 
The rashness ana petulance of his youth were tempered by 
experience, and his measures appear to have been equally 
agreeu * vigorous in execution, and prudent and mature in concept 
principal gifted with the faculty of adapting him- 

came the ” lt was °V 8Prv ed that, when at Sparta, he 

of Greece. Hi*^»4. Spartttn ]f , in ^ 8te . rit y of manners} in Asia 

it Was firom flvo4n<kytf K ?“ p °{ t,ie P ut81ans tocnwelve,; and he is 
m VO-aim twi^, to have been materially indebted to his 

;;vg in society, which were such, that * no min 
i a nature but he would make him merry, 


nor so churlish but he would make him genjfie.' Had he 
been suffered to retain the direction ^ counsel® of 
Athens, there can be no doubt but that the fill of 

that city would have been long de)ayedi ;: ttipl:*sfrbhv' pro- 
bability that the event of the Peloponnesian' %ar would have 
been altogether different (Thucydides ; Plutarch, Ixfetf 
Alcibiades .), 

ALCOHOL. This word is probably of Arable origin, 
and is the chemical name of what is sometimes termed ardent 
spirit . It is a fluid compound of oxygrai; hydrogen, and 
carbon, not * obtainable by direct cheraieta action, but pro- 
duced by the vinous fermentation, fluring which the elements 
separated from combination re-unite in tiew proportions to 
form it Alcohol is the intoxicating principle of beer, whub 
and fermented liquors in general; and*rijen they are Sub- 
jected to distillation, the alcohol and a eq|pderable quantity 
of water are vaporized and condensed together. The dis- 
tilled products have different names and properties according 
to the substances yielding them : thus, brandy is obtained 
from the fermented and distilled juke of the grape ; ruin 
from that of the sugar-cane ; whiskey, and what is termed 
spirit of wine, are usually obtained from b^ey, which is 
generally malted previously to fermentation. 

On account of the chemical affinity existing between al- 
cohol and water, it is not; possible to obtain the former free 
from the latter by simple distillation, though frequently 
repeated ; the specific gravity of the product; is never less 
than 0 825, and the rectified spirit of wine of commerce and 
of the London Phunnacvpma has a specific gravity of 0*635. 

It will be more particularly mentioned under 1'KUMKNta- 
tion, that sugar, during its operation, is decomposed, and 
that its elements, which are the same as those of alcohol, 
combine to form two new compounds, viz., alcohol, the prin- 
cipal part of which remains in the fermented liquor, and 
carbonic acid, which is mostly evolved in the state of gas. 
Sugar is composed of one atom or equivalent of each of its 
constituent elements, and when it is fermented three atoms 
appear to be decomposed ; the whole of the hydrogen taking 
two-thirds of the carbon, and one-third of the oxygen of the 
decomposed sugar, they unite to form alcohol; while the 
remaining atom of carbon and two atoms of oxygen combine 
and yield carbonic acid ; the annexed illustration will, per- 
haps, render these changes move intelligible : 

Three atoms of Sugar — 3 at. hytlr. 3 at. rrtrli. B at. atyg. decomposed. 

One atom of Alcohol se 3 at. liyUr. 2 wt. curb 1 at, oxy formed. 

One atom of Carbonic Acid l at. curb. 2 ut. oxyg. formed. 

According to this statement it is evident that alcohol is 
constituted of 

three atoms of hydrogen 1x3=3 
two atoms of carbon 6X2=12 
one atom of oxygen = 8 

atomic weight = 23 

The methods by which this result was obtained, will be 
stated presently ; and it is to be observed, that this is the 
composition of what is sometimes termed absolute alcohol , 
that is, perfectly free from water ; and various methods for 
procuring it in this state have been proposed. According to 
M. Soemmering, the w'ater may be entirely separated from 
alcohol by the following process : put the spirit into an ox’s 
bladder coated wjth isinglass, and expose it to a temperature 
of 105° to 120°; the interior of the bladder is moistened by 
the water of the spirit, and whilst the exterior coat dries, fresh 
portions of water continue to penetrate the bladder and to 
evaporate from its surface, while but little of the alcohol 
escapes with it. Spirit put into a wide-mouthed bottle and 
tied over with bladder suffers a similar evaporation of the 
water, and concentration of the alcohol. Geiger and Pln- 
niava assert, however, that the remaining alcohol still retains 
three per cent, of water. Pajot Descharmee proposed to 
place spirit in a flat vessel beside fragments of chloride of 
calcium under a closed receiver ; the air contained in this 
soon becomes loaded with the vapour rising from the spi- 
rituous liquor, the salt combines with it, ana the alcohol is 
gradually concentrated ; some, however, is lost, being va 
porized arid condensed with the watsf. Berzelius, Traite de 
Chimie, t. vi. 448, 

Dr. Graham proposes a process upon a similar prjpiple, 
viz., tha$ of placing a shallow vessel of spirit over another 
containing coarsely-powdered lime, under a bell glass, upon 
the plate of an air-pump ; the air is exhausted till the alcohol 
begins to boil, and the lime absorbs the water only of the 
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vapour which rises. If sulphuric acid bo substituted for same time some air. According to Saussurd r alep^pl and 
JimCi then water aim spir^ evaporate and are totally water take up similar proportions of oxygen and nitrogen^ but 

. absorbed. Tram., 1828, the former fluid dissolves 0*1 623 of its volume of oxygen, 

Altbo^lp^pl^ curious processes, yet they are scarcely while water takes tfp only 0*065 ; it is on this account that 
.•applicant scale. The best methods depend there is always a slight disengagement of gas when these 

upon adding the spirit spine substance which has affinity liquids are mixed; part of the oxygen contained in the spirit 
. for th© water, and non© or but little for the alcohol ; thus car- being excelled by the water, 
bohate of potash is a deliquescent salt, and has consequently Alcohol has great affinity for,%nd rchddy mixes with 
groat affinity for water, but unlike most salts Of this descrip- water in all proportions, and during their coniDination heat 
tion,ithas no affinity for alcohol, and is totally insoluble in is excited; if, for example, equal measures of \Vater and 
it. When then dry carbonate of potash in powder is put of alcohol of specific gravity 0 825, both at 50°, be KuddCttly 
into rectified spirit of wine of specific gravity 0*p5, the water mixed, the temperaturei# raised tci 70°, and the specific 
, which it contains dissolves the alkaline salt, and forms a vity of the mixture When cooled exceeds its calculiiedvaen- ‘ 
dense solution, on which the alcohol floats, not, however, sity; if, however, the alcohol be weak^/theri, although heat 
.^guite free from water, for when separated and distilled, its is excited, the mean density is diminish^. 

^specific gravity ia^educed only to 0*815,- and therefore it re- The following table, by Gay-Lussac; shows the quantity 
tains about 5 pifapent. of watery of absolute alcohol in mixtures of alcohol and water of dif 

Caustic pota^^apdng still greater affinity for water than ferent densities, at 59°. 
the carbonate, hW been reooin mended to be substituted for Alcohol. specific Gravity, 

it ; but it appehrs to alter the properties of the alcohol to a 1°0 • • • 0*7947 

certain extent. Lime also has been used ; it is to bo pow- 9 5 • . . 0*8168 

dered, mixed with the spirit, and put into a stopped bottle 90 . . . 0*8346 

and occasionally shaken for three or four days ; after which 1 85 • . . 0*8502 

the clear liquor is to be poured off and cautiously distilled. 80 . . • 0*8645 

Chloride of calcium, (sometimes called dry muriate of 75 . . . 0*8799 

lime,) which has been melted so as to render it free from 70 . . • 0*8907 

water, is an extremely deliquescent salt, and is more power- 65 . . 0*9027 

ful than most substances in separating water from alcohol. 60 . . 0*9141 

Mix equal weights of spirit and pieces of the fused chloride 5 5 . . • 0 9248 

in a stopped bottlo ; when the salt is dissolved, pour off the 50 . . . 0*9348 

clear solution into a distilling apparatus, and continue the 45 . . . 0*9440 > 

operation until the product is equal to half the bulk of the . 40 . . . 0*9523 

spirit employed. If the distillation be properly conducted, 33 . . . 0 9595 

the alcohol obtained is perfectly free from water, and has the 30 . . 0*9656 

following properties. It is a limpid, colourless liquid, of an The solvent power of alcohol is great; and it has been 
agreeable smell, and a hot pungent taste. Its specific gra- long known and extensively applied. Dr. Graham ( Trans. 
vity is 0*791 at 08°, or 0*7947 at*59 c ‘. It has never been Royal Soc. Edin.j) has shown, that, like water, it combines 
frozen, although exposed by Mr. Walker of Oxford to 91° with bodies in definite proportions; these compounds he 
below zero, or 123° below the freezing point of water. It is terms alcoates; not many of thein have been formed, and 
extremely volatile, producing considerable cold during eva- they were obtained simply by dissolving the salts constituting 
poration; tho degree of cold is proportional to its purity, their base, and previously rendered anhydrous, in absolute 
Heat expands alcohol in a greater degree than it does water, alcohol, with the assistance of heat. On cooling, the alcoates 
for 100,000 volumes become 104,168 by being heated from were deposited in the solid state; tho crystallization was 
32° to 100° ; whereas an equal bulk of water heated to the generally confused, but in some cases regular forms appeared, 
same degree is increased only to 100,908. Under the average The crystals are transparent, soft, and easily fusible by heat 
atmospheric pressure alcohol boils at about 173°, but in the in their alcohol of crystallization ; their formation is pre- 
vacuum of the air- pump, ebullition occurs at 60° and vented by the presence of a small quantity of water. Ohio- 
even below it. In becoming vapour, alcohol absorbs only ride of calcium forms an aleoate consisting of 2 atoms of 
0*436 of the heat required to evaporate an equal weight of the salt and 7 of alcohol ; nitrate of magnesia 1 atom salt 
water ; and, according to Gay-Lussac, (Amt, tie Chirn. et da -j- 9 atoms alcohol ; aleoate of nitrate of lime consists of 2 
Phys. xv.) the density of the vapour of anhydrous (waterless) atoms salt and 5 atoms alcohol. Several metallic salts were 
alcohol compared with that of atmospheric air, is as 1613 to also converted into alcoates and analysed by Dr, Graham; 
1000. When the vapour of alcohol is strongly heated, as by the alcohol of some alcoates is retained with so great force 
being passed through a red hot porcelain tube, it is decomposed, of affinity as not to be expelled at a temperature of 400° to 
and there are obtained, carburetted hydrogen, oxide of carbon, 500°. 

and a small quantity ol charcoal. Alcohol, and the vapour Alcohol is capable of dissolving the resins, and many 
arising from it, are extremely inflammable ; it burns with a similar bodies, upon which water nas no action ; hence its 
lambent flame,.the colour of which depends upon the strength use in varnish-making. With the fixed oils, except castor 
of the alcohol ; the blue tint prevails when it is strong, and oil, it does not readily unite : but it dissolves the essential 
the yellow when weak. Although the flame of alcohol oils and camphor with great facility, and hence its use in 
yields hut little light, its heat is intense; it burns without, pharmacy and perfumery. Some substances which are 
any smoke, and the only products oi the combustion, under soluble in water are precipitated from it by alcohol — -gum, 
common circumstances, are water and carbonic acid. When, for example ; while, on the other hand, water precipitates 
however, alcohol is burned m the lamp without flame, in the resinous bodies from solution in alcohol. Alcohol combines 
wick of which a platina wire is kept ignited, then acetic acid with sulphur and phosphorus, but not with the earths nor 
also is produced. It has been also called lavtptc acid, and their carbonates : it dissolves sugar, soap, the oxalic, tartaric, 
appears to contain resinous matter, to which some of its gallic, benzoic, and some other acids. Alcohol is largely 
peculiar properties are owing. There are several substances used in the preparation of various kinds of aether, as already 
which communicate colour to the flame of alcohol : bor&cic described. The results of its action with sulphuric acid are 
acid ana cupreous salts impart green, ban' tic salts yellow, very different according to circumstances : thus, by varying 
and the salts of strontia an intense and beautiful red the proportions, wo may procure sulphovinic acid, aether, o5 
colour.- i I. 1 , , . of wine, of olefiant gas As it remains fluid at the lowest 

Alcohol may be flreu by the electric spark, which when temperatures, it is advantageously employed in Ailing ther- 
passed through a mixture of the vapour of alcohol and oxygen mometer tubes, in experiments on artificial cold ; its anti 
gas, causes it to it take fire and explode violently. The vapour septic properties are great, and hence its use in preserving 
of alcohol requires three times its volume of oxygen pas to anatomical preparations ; on account of its ready inflam ma- 
bo perfectly burned, and it then yields water and tthee its.tyility, thq purity, and the intense heat of its flame, it is 
volume of carbonic aci* gas ; theoretically, 23 parts of afeo- conveni^atl^ but not economically, employed in chemical 
hoi si atom should yield 27 parts ~ 3 atoms of water ; but lapaps, i&idly termed spirit lamps. 

aocoiteg to Saussure a larger quantity is obtained. It readily dissolves ammoniacal gas ; and as the caustic 

, At mw temperatures, alcohol suffers but little change by alkalis, potash and soda, are taken up in large quantity 
exposure to the air; the portion which does not evaporate is fejjr alcohol, and **it does not dissolve their usual impurities, 
rendered weaker by attracting water, and it absorbs at the [the solution, by distillation, yields^ these alkalis in a state 
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of great purity; In chemical investigations it is frequently 
employed to separate various salts, both of which are soluble 
in water, and only one in alcohol ; thus sea-water contains 
both sulphate and muriate of magnesia ; and the latter only 
being soluble in alcohol* it affords a ready method of sepa- 
ration. 

Although we have mentioned the composition of alcohol, 
we have not yet. stated the modes in which the analyses 
have been performed. Saussure {Nicholsons Journal, xxi.) 
passed the vapour of alcohol through a red-hot porcelain 
tube, terminating in a glass tube, six feet long, and sur- 
rounded by ice : all the products were carefully collected 
and analyzed : the result was, that 1 00 parts of alcohol con- 
sist of 

Hydrogen . . 1370 

Carbon * . . 51*08 

Oxygen . . 34*32 

100*29 

Dumas and Boullay (Ann. da Ckim. et de Phijs t. xxxvi) 
have since analyzed alcohol by passing it over ignited oxide 
of copper ; they obtained 

Hydrogen , . 13*31 

Carbon . . . 52*37 

Oxygen . . 34*Gl 

1 00 * 

A compound of 3 atoms of hydrogen, 2 of carbon, and 1 
atom of oxygen, already stated as the atomic constitution of 
alcohol, on the authority of the above named chemists, would 
give, iii 1 00 parts, 

Hydrogen . . 13*04 

Carbon . . . 52*17 

Oxygen . . 34*79 

100* 

It will further appear by calculation, that the vapour of 
alcohol is equivalent to a compound of one volume of aqueous 
vapour and one of olefiant gas, condensed into one volume. 

ALCORAN, or ALKORAN. [See Koran ] 

ALCOVE. This term is found in most of the modem 
European languages, and is similarly applied throughout, to 
a recess in a room intended for a bed, or in which a bed may 
be placed. It is not, however, necessarily restricted to this 
meaning; and in England, where such recesses are not 
so common in bed-chambers as they are in some other coun- 
tries, and particularly in Spain and France, alcove is applied 
to a similar recess in a room of any kind, and yet more com- 
monly to an ornamental covered garden-seat. What, indeed, 
in an ecclesiastical or public civil structure would be deno- 
minated a tribune, or an apsis, is in domestic edifices called 
an alcove. 

The term is originally from the Arabic language, in which 
it, means, simply, the cave, hollow, or recess ; and it passed 
into the other European languages through the Spanish, 
winch acquired it during the occupation of ft part of Spain 
by the Arabs, 

ALCUIN, or, as he called himself in Latin, Flaccns 
Albums, was one of the most learned persons of the 
eighth century. He appears to have been born about the 
year 73 5, and probably in the city of York or the neigh- 
bourhood, though some authorities make him a native of 
Scotland. He tells us himself, he received his education 
at. York, where he had successively for his masters Egbert 
and Elbert, who were afterwards successively archbishops of 
that see. He there acquired a knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage, and some acquaintance also, it would appear, w ith the 
Greek and the Hjebrew. He afterwards became himself mas- 
ter of the school, and taught with much reputation. lie was 
also appointed keeper of the library which Egbert had founded I 
in the cathedral; of the contents of which he has given 
us a minute and curious account in one of his poems. Being 
equally eminent for piety as for learning, he was likewise 
ordained a deacon of the cathedral ; and we may mention 
Item, that through modesty, ll is stated, he never afterwards 
fr^uJd accept of any higher rank in the priesthood. Haring 
been sent by Elbert# successor, Enbolde, to Rome to pro- 
OH# fe him the pallium, Alcuin cm his return passed 
through Raima, where the Emperor Charlemagne then waft. 

! At the invitation of the emperor he consented, os soon as ho 
should have executed his mission, to come to France; and 
aeeoidiitgly* ift the earn© year, (780,) he proceeded to that 

eountry, g Um after Mr arrival, hi* patron bestowed upon 


him the ahbdys of FerriSres in the G&inrio, and of St Leuf 
at Troyes, and the little monaster of St. Josse in fohfhmh 
But the principal occupation of Alcuin mH as a public 
teacher of what was then called the totem tkmfa $r entire 
circle of human learning. In this capacity he^flrflftequetitly 
honoured with the attendance at his lessons of the emperor 
himself, lijs children, and the IovSb of the court. The pilule 
where he principally taught was, probably, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
wdiich waft the chief residence of the emperor. 'The school 
thus established by Alcuin is oansidered hy French anti- 
quaries as the germ from which the University of Paris ori- 
ginated; ami the example and exertions Of this foreigner 
were undoubtedly mainly instrumental in rekindling in 
the country of his adoption tire extinguished light of science 
and literature. Much of Alehin s time was also occupied 
in theological controversy, and other lahcmrs connected 
w ith his clerical calling. In 796, on tkOtoath of Ithiftr, 
abbot of St. Martin of Tours, the erape*ft?;jfave him that 
abbey also ; and some time after, having obtained leave to 
retire from court, ho established a school here, which Soon 
became greatly celebrated. In his old age Alcuin gave 
himself up almost exclusively to theological studies ; and 
besides composing many treatises in that department* 
copied with his own hand the whole of the and New 
Testament, introducing numerous corrections as he pro- 
ceeded. This edition came to be looked upon as a standard* 
and many transcripts were made from it. There is still to 
be seen in the library of the Fathers of the Oratory of St. 
Philip of Neri, at Rome* a Bible, which is believed to be, 
as some verses written on it state, a copy given by. Alcuin 
to Charlemagne. Alcuin died on the 19th of May, 804, and 
was buried in the church of St. Martin. Over his remains 
was inscribed, on a plate of copper, an epitaph composed by 
himself, of which the following are two of the lines : 

Quod nunc m, fWram, fimiOAiis in oil**, viator 
El (|tiud nunc vgo sum. tuqu« futurus cri*. 

Of the writings of Alcuin several have been printed sepa- 
rately, both in France and England ; hut the first edition of 
his collected works was that published at Paris in 1617, by 
Andre Duchesne, (Andreas Quereetanus,) in one volume, 
folio. A much more complete edition, however, appeared 
at Ratisbon, in two volumes, folio, in 1777, Under the super- 
intendence of M. Froben, the Prince Abbot of Ratisbon. 
It contains many pieces which had never before been pub- 
lished, but which were found in manuscript irt the libraries 
of France, England, and Italy. 

ALCYONEiE ( Savigny ), a group of marine produc- 
tions somcw'hat similar to the sponges, hut more distinctly 
belonging to animated nature. IV e are indebted to Pal- 
las, Gaertncr, Savigny, Spix, and Lamouroux, for what is 
known of their singular structure. Both in the fresh ahd 
the dried state they are of much greater specific gravity and 
solidity than the sponges, and frequently omit a disagreeable 
odour. They vary much in form, some being In a shapeless 
mass or crust, and others lobed, fingered, branched, or with 
rounded mushroom-like projections. The interior substance 
is spongy or corky, surrounded by tube-like rays inclosed in 
a leathery sort of membrane. 

The ten tu rules or arms (tentacular of the animal inhabit- 
ing these productions are eight or more* which distinguishes 
them from the complex Ascidiw of Savigny, which have six. 
These are almost all pectinated and furnished with papilto. 
The contractility of these arms varies with the age of the 
individual, as well as with the season and the particular ex- 
posure. 

The cells in which the animals lodge are round, unequal 
in diameter, and about a sixth or a fifth of an inch m depth, 
separated from each other by thin partitions, which are ren- 
dered opaque by a great number of solid globules* 

The aleyone© aro found in all seas and at various depths, 
subsisting, it would appear* on marine plants. They do hot, 
however, seem to like places which are often left dry by Hie 
ebbing of the tide, and hence we have never met With them 
recent, except about the low water-mark ; 

and they seem to delight in places sheltered by rocks from 
the sweep of currents, or the agitation Of the waves, and 
where the light is rather obscure. The y are found* there- 
fore, to be most numerous in deep . .. 

M, Lamouroux makes nine genera, of Which we shall 
here only notice the three, whose names are foTOtoMreni 
that of the group— the akyoitium, t to 

loUttm , « LoMarkt i8g\ Hm, wWoh it «w| 
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m tb* Britisheoasta. It consist* of a tubular mass aen- 
fcaoted at t%b#^ and terminating in,a varying number of 
ftn^-sbajS^h®** The colour yariee from white tinged 
frith puik^i very deflp orange, which forms a hue con- 
trast with the iavariabla white colour of the inhabiting aai- 
snals. ; f •_ * ■ ,«. .< 

AUyomlla stagwmm, a fresh -water species, found in 
ponds and springs about Paris, by Bose and Bruguiere, 
attached to aquatic plants. It has been ranked by Lamarck 
among fresh-water sponges, but, as M. Lamouroux thinks, 
improperly. 

' Ahuomdium gelatinosum is very variable in form ; thick, 
brtfnciiy, the branches being blunt. It is found attached to 
v ioiid sands or upon rocks by means of a sort of paste, from 
which arises a smirt cylindrical footstalk about the thickness 
®f a crow's qii^Lir It is phosphorescent in certain seasons. 
It only fives iq cwfcp water, and is never found except when 
drawn up in the nets of fishermen. 

■> ALDBOROUGH, a parish in Yorkshire, with a popula- 
tion of 2447 inhabitants, comprehending the boroughs of 
Aldborough and Boroughhridge, on the south bunk of the 
Ufe, both disfranchised by the Reform Bill. Aldborough 
Is a place of great antiquity, and has been supposed by some 
Jto have been the capital of the Brigantes, the most powerful 
of the nations of Britain before the conquest of that people 
by the Romans. But, however this be, the remains, which 
attest the former greatness of the place, go no higher than 
the Roman dominion. Under that people Aldborough had 
tile name of Isurium, which it lost upon the in vasion of the 
fiaxons, who gave it the appellation of Ald-burgli (Old Bo- 
rough or Town). The ancient walls are stated by Drake 
(Hist, and Antiq. of York) to have been about a mile and a 
half in circuit and inclosing a space nearly square. Many 
Roman antiquities have been dug up, including coins, sig- 
nets, pieces of urns, &c.. : and there have been found the 
remains of aqueducts cut in great stones and covered with 
Roman tile, and of a temple built on what is called the Bo- 
rough Hill ; also several mosaic pavements. The remains 
of Isurium have served for the pavements and the walls of 
out-buildings, both in Aldborough and Boroughhridge, 
which latter place, about half a mile to the west of the 
former, rose on its decline. 

Three remarkable obelisks arc yet remaining to the west 
of Boroughhridge, and are therefore nearer to it than to 
Aldborough; but they are connected in their origin with 
Isurium. Antiquaries do not agree whether they are Bri- 
tish or Roman monuments. They are vulgarly called the 
Devil's Arrows, and are rough blocks of course rag-stone. 
The middle one is above thirty feet from the top to the base, 
which is six feet below the surface. 

Aldborough contains only 620 inhabitants, and is about, 
sixteen miles N.W. of York. [See Borough bridge.] 
There is another place of the same name on the coast 
of Suffolk, once a town of considerable importance, but 
reduced by the encroachments of the sea, which has 
washed away the market-place and a whole street during 
the last century. It was also disfranchised by the Reform 
pill. The town is pleasantly situated between the river 
Aide and the sea, and is much inhabited by fishermen, 
pilots, and other seafaring people. Some corn is exported, 
and the curing of sprats and herrings carried on to a consi- 
derable extent. It has been frequented of late as a bathing 
place. Population, 1341. Distant from Ipswich twenty- 
five miles, from London ninety -four. 

ALDF/BARAN, the Arabic name of a large and bright 
star of the first magnitude, called in modern catalogues 
a Tauri, situated in the eye of the constellation Taurus, 
Whence it is called also by the Arabs Ain al Thaur , the 
bull's-eye. It is the bright star in the group of five, known 
by the name of the Hyadks, on which account it is called 
by Ptolemy A \a/i?rpp$ rwv 'Yacwi'. Its light is rather 
juddish* and of late years it has become remarkable as having 
i^en frequently occulted by the moon , and having exhibited 
the curious phenomenon of projection on the moon s disk. 
[See pccunTATiON.] It is easily found in the heavens by, 
the following directions. I f a line be drawn through the 
three conspicuous stars forming the belt of Orion, toward# 
the Amir it passes just below Aldebaran and the Hyades ; 

it passes through Sirius, which is about 
the same distance from the belt as Aldebaran. This is 
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We subjoin the right ascension and declination of Aide- 
baran at the beginning of the years lifiO and 1834. The 
difference is owing to the procession of the equinoxes, as this 
star has no perceptible proper motion. 


Date. 

1800 . 

1834 . 


Right Ascension, 
li. in. a. 

4 24 24 

4 26 24-2 


North Declination. 

16 ° 5 ' 52 " 
16 10 9*2 


Annual motion in right ascension 
declination * 


3* ‘4262 
7 " *963 


ALDER. [See AlnusT] 

ALDERMAN. This word is from the Anglo-Saxon 
ealdorman or ealdorman. The term ealdorman is composed 
of ealdor , originally the comparative degree of the adjective 
eald , ‘ old,' and man ; but the w'ord ealdor was also used by 
the Anglo-Saxons as a substantive, and as such it was nearly 
synonymous with the old English term elder , which we so 
often meet with in the English version of the Bible. A prior 
of a monastery was called Temples-euldor ; the magistrate of 
a district, Hiredes-ealdor ; the magistrate of a hundred, Hun- 
dredes-ealdor , &c. In a philological sense, the terms ealdor 
and ealdorman were synonymous and equivalent; but in 
their political acceptation they differ, the former being more 
general , and, when used to express a specific degree, com- 
monly denoting one that is lower than ealdorman. In both 
terms the notion of some high trustor office, as well as that of 
rank or dignity, seems to be inherent ; but ealdorman at the 
same lime expressed a definite degree of hereditary rank or 
nobility which ealdor does not so necessarily imply. Princes, 
earls, governors of provinces, and other per sons of distinction, 
were generally termed Aldermen by the Anglo-Saxons. 
But besides this general signification of the word, it was 
also applied to certain officers in particular; thus there was 
an Alderman of all England, ( aldennatmus totim Anglia? ,) 
the nature of whose office and duties the learned Spelman 
says ‘ lie cannot divine, unless it corresponded to the office 
of* Chief Justiciary of England in later times.’ There was 
also a King's Alderman, ( aldermannus regis y ) who has been 
supposed to have been an occasional judge, with an autho- 
rity or commission from the king to administer justice in 
particular districts: it is very possible, however, that his 
duties may have resembled those exercised by the king's 
sergeant in the time of Braeton, when there are strong traces 
of the existence of an officer so called, appointed by the 
king for each county, and whose duty it was to prosecute 
pleas of the crown in the kings name. Spelman, however, 
doubts whether the King's Alderman may not have been 
the same person with the Alderman of the county, who was 
a kind of local judge, entrusted, to a certain extent, with tho 
administration of civil and criminal justice. Besides those 
above mentioned, there were also Aldermen of cities, bo- 
roughs, and castles, and Aldermen of hundreds, upon whose 
particular functions it would, at this distance of time, be use- 
less to speculate. . 

In modem times, Aldermen are individuals invested by 
charter with certain privileges and duties in municipal cor- 
porations, either as civil magistrates themselves, or as asso- 
ciates to the chief civil magistrates of cities or corporate 
towns. These privileges and duties, and also the rules 
which regulate the election and promotion of these officers, 
are of course as various as tho provisions of the different 
charters under which they act, 

ALDERNEY, or AU&IGNY, one of the islands in the 
EngHfh Dhannel, lying in the bay of Avranches formed by 
the peninsula of Cotantin, (which constitutes part of the 
department of La l^anche*) in Normandy, and the coast of 
Brittany, It is the nearest of this group of islands to the 
French coast, being about seven miles west of C§pe La 
Hogue, in Normandy, from which it is separated by the 
• 2 0 2 ' 
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Strait or 4 Race of Alderney,' a channel very dangerous in 
stormy weather* from its conflicting currents, bit safe at 
other times, and affording sufficient depth of water for the 
largest ships, The remnant of the French fleet escaped 
through the Race of Alderney, after the defeat of Tourville 
by the combined navies of England and Holland, under 
Admiral Russell, in 1092. A Idorney is distant from Guern- 
sey (N.E. by N.) about fifteen miles, or twenty from port to 
port ; from Jersey about thirty-three miles from coast to 
coast, and forty-five from port to port ; and about fifty-five 
or sixty miles S. by E. of Portland Bill, the nearest point of 
England. The communication with Guernsey is much 
more frequent and regular than with Jersey. Alderney 
possesses four vessels, the total tonnage of which is only 150. 
During the oyster season some of them ply on the French 
coast ; but two, at least, run regularly to Guernsey, paying 
h visit occasionally to Jersey. 

The island is about miles long, from N.E. to S.W. ; 
about 1 1 broad ; and about 8 miles in circuit. The S.E. 
coast is formed by picturesque and lofty cliffs, from 100 to 
200 feet high ; but as the island shelves towards the N.E. 
tile coasts in that direction are of less elevation, and more 
indented with small bays, such as those of Longy or Catel 
(query* ChfiteV — Castle?) bay on the E., and of Brayc on 
the N.W. The last affords good anchorage, and near 
it is the only harbour in the island, that of Crabby, which, 
however, is fit for none but small vessels. The approach 
to the island is dangerous in bad weather, in consequence 
of the rapidity and diversity of the currents, and the rocks 
iand islets which surround it; in every direction. Six 
miles, or thereabouts, to tlie west lies a cluster of rocks, 
called ‘The Caskets/ included in the compass of a mile, 
Sind having, on the S.W. side, u natural harbour, in which 
a frigate may shelter as in a dock. The light-houses on 
these rocks are three in number, and so situated as to form 
a triangle. , They are called St.. Peter, St. Thomas, and 
Donjon. The platform of each is sheathed with copper, as 
are also the staircases, to prevent their destruction in case 
of fire. The men who have the care of the lights keep a 
journal of the wind and weather ; they have a telegraph for 
the purpose of communicating with the agent of the Trinity 
House, (which corporation lias the charge of the light- 
houses,) also a litt-le brewery and. a forge. Their salary is 
about fifty pounds per annum. Upon these rocks, or others 
in the vicinity, Prince William, only son of Henry I., 
perished by shipwreck, in the year 11 19 ; and in 1714 the 
Victory, of 1 1 0 guns, was lost, with 1100 men. 

The climate is mild and healthy ; the soil sandy, gritty, 
and gravelly round the coast, but in the valleys it is very 
fertile, producing excellent corn and the best kind of 
potatoes, much superior to those of Jersey or Guernsey. In 
the meadows they grow rye-grass and clover, which give 
excellent milk and butter. The grass lands occupy about 
one-third of the area of the island. The land is generally 
elevated, but consists both of high and low tracts ; a good 
supply of excellent water is procured in every part of the 
island. The Alderney cows maintain their reputation : they 
are easily distinguished from those of the neighbouring 
islands, by being remarkably small and straight, in the back. 

Tlie population of Alderney is decreasing by emigration, 
which is attributed to want, of trade and employment. The 
majority of the emigrants go to Guernsey and Jersey ; some 
to America. The population was, in 1813, 1308; in 1821, 
1151 ; in 1823, 1065 ; and in 1831, 1045, of whom 44 7 were 
males, and 568 females. The number of inhabited bouses, 
in 1831, was 217 ; of bouses uninhabited or building, 58 ; 
and of families, 246. Of those last, 79 wore employed in 
agriculture, 60 in trade and handicrafts, and 107 were not 
included in either of these classes. The inhabitants are a 
good deal engaged in fishing, to which their insular situa- 
tion and the abundance of fish supply an ample induce- 
ment. ‘ The town/ which is known simply by that de- 
signation, is situated in a beautiful valley nearly in the 
centre of the island, with roads leading to Braye and 
Longy Bays, and comprehends all the houses in Alderney. 
It is partly paved, but presents, as may be supposed, few 
buildings worthy of notice. The church is dedicated to 
St. Anne, and the parish is in the diocese of Winchester. 
The government-house is near the church. AlS/tfncient 
monastery at Longy Bay has been made to serve Jffepurposo 
of a barrack in time of war, and a depot for military stores 
H in^L an hospital since the conclusion of the peace. The 
contains the decayed foundations of a castle which 


bears the natoe of 4 Essex farm; from having hemt 
time the residence of the Earl of Essex, the mvouriaa ^ 
Qufeen Elizabeth. * ^ t ( 

As the islands of Guernsey and 'Jersey*, tn^r de- 
pendencies, formed part of the Duchy di Normandy* ana 
are therefore the relics of the extensive domains which the 
Kings of England once possessed in; France, they are sub- 
ject to the'erown, but not, unless especially mentioned, to 
the acts of the legislature of this country. [Sec Gukrnbky.J 
Alderney 4$ a dependency of Guernsey. The civil power is 
vested iti six jurats, who are chosen by the people, and hold 
their offices for life, unless removed for misbehaviour. 
These, with twelve 4 Douzainiers/ ropresentativefl of the 
people, form a sort of local legislature, the douzainiers having 
only the power of deliberating, not of voting ; neither ia this 
power possessed by the governor of Guergpey or his lieute- 
nant, though the presence of one of tbesq^wquisite. /The 
same jurats, the eldest acting as president, With the kings 
procurator and advocate, (the last a hamster,) oua the 
greffier* or registrar, nominated by the governor, constitute 
the court of justice; from which, however, an appeal lies 
to the royal court at Guernsey, and, in the last resort, to 
tlie king in council. In criminal cases, the court at Alder- 
ney only collects and transmits evidence to Hie superior 
court at Guernsey, where the sentence is pronounced and 
carried into execution. The local militia is composed of 
four companies of infantry and a brigade of artillery, 1 ue 
men are furnished with clothing and accoutrements at the 
cost of the government, but receive no pay when called, out. 
They are excellent marksmen. The officers are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey. The militia and 
regular troops together may amount to 300 man. 

The inhabitants appear to have embraced the Protestant 
religion about the time of the .Reformation in England . at 
present they are about equally divided between the Esta- 
blishment and the Wesleyan Methodists, who have a chapel. 
Persons quite uneducated are unknown. All speak and wii-te 
either French or English. The last is spoken by about, half, 
and understood by all. There are three week-day schools - 
one private, one. maintained by John Le Mesuner, Esq., and 
one by the Rev. Mr. Lyu, the rector: also two Sunday- 
schools connected with the two places of worship. 

Aldernev was called Riduna by the Romans. The Nor- 
mans settled here at an early period ; and it has been ob- 
eyed* that the island remained under the English mo* 
Kirch s, who were also Dukes ol Normandy, when then con-- 
incntal dominions were lost. Few or no antiquities are 
bund excepting the castle and monastery above noticed, 
[n April, 183 * 2 , seven stone coffins, one of them containing 
mrae human remains, were dug up, and ha\e been supposed 
o point out the site of llu* undent burial-ground of the 
sland. There arc, at different spots on the coast, two stones 
wrought by nature in the shape of a chair. One off the N.W, 
>f the island, is called ‘ the Monk's Chair the other, on the 
S.W., commonly visited by strangers, is called ♦ 1 be Lover s 
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mumeaiion from Jersey* ike.] 

ALD1NE EDITIONS. [See Man uti us.] . 

ALDROVAND (ULYSSES), the most celebrated na- 
turalist of the sixteenth century, was born at Bologna m 
1527, where lie died the 4th of May, 1605, at the age of 
seventy-eight. He was of a noble family, and on the title- 
page of his posthumous works he is designated a patrician ; 
on those published by himself lie is termed philosopher, 
physician, and professor of natural history in the gymnasium , 
of Bologna. Nothing seems to have been recorded of his 
early studies, and but few incidents of his after life. It. is 
only known that he visited several parts of Europe in quest 
of knowledge in his favourite science. According to M. Al- 
bert le Mire, lie gave a painter whom he employed in draw- 
ing specimens a yearly salary of two hundred crowns for 
upwards of thirty years, and engaged as engravers, Christo- 
pher Coriolanus, Lorenzo Bennini, and others. The ex- 
penses which he incurred in this way, tts iiyoll as m the 
purchase of specimens, exhausted his ferine; and it is 
reported lie was so much reduced in circumstances, that 
having become blind in his old age, he wa» compelled to go 
into the hospital of Bologna, where he died. This; ^however, 
has been doubted; but the only grounds alleged for the 
doubt are, ‘ that it & not probable the senate of Bidog^, to 
whom lie bequeathed bis cabinet and his manuscrK(|tWhhd 
who appropriated a considerable sum to continue the pub- 
lication of his walk* after hi» death* would have suffisted lto 



tovpai&during hi* lifetime; while bis widow even expressly 
mentions, in the dedication of one of these volumes, that he 
wais honoured and upheld by the magistrates.’ f Biog , Vnit 
vermlle , art, ^||gf|febyANP.) But so far from these circum- 
stances this writer supposes, the whole 

tenor of biographical history renders it exceedingly probable 
that Aldrovapd might have been neglected during life, and 
honoured after his death* In the volume published by the 
widow, we have found ho dedication as is above stated ; ex- 
cept we consider as such the words on the title-page, ‘ Ad 
illustrimmum Senatum Bononiemem ; and it would surely 
be an extraordinary thing to construe the preposition ‘ ad ' 
into ‘ honoui'od and upheld. ’ 

His works on natural history are comprised in thirteen 
folio volumes, in Latin, of which he himself only published 
four, namely, three upon Birds, dated 1599, 1600, and 1603, 
reprinted at Frankfort in IciOj and one upon Insects in 
1602. In 1606, imaediately after his death, his widow pub- 
lished a volume aftE&sanguineous Animals, including Shells 
and Corals. The subsequent volumes on Quadrupeds, Ser- 
pents, Monsters, Minerals, and Trees, were published at the 
expense of the senate of Bologna, under the superintendence 
of the professors in the gymnasium — Cornelius Uterverius, 
a Dutchman ; Thomas lienmster, a Scotsman ; Bartholomew 
Ambrosinus of Bologna, and Ovid Montalbanus of Bologna. 

It is difficult to procure a uniform edition of all the thir- 
teen volumes ; and the one on Minerals is rare. 

The merits of the author have been, in our judgment, 
greatly misrepresented by writers on natural history. ‘Wo 
can only ^ says the writer of his life in the Biographic Uni- 
vcrselle, ‘consider the books of Aldrovand as an enormous j 
compilation without taste and without genius, while the plan 
and manner of them are in a great measure borrowed from 
Gesner. Button says, with reason, that they would be re- 
duced one-tenth if all the inutilities and tilings foreign to the 
subject were expunged. On the subject of the cock and 
bull,” adds this great naturalist, “ Aldrovand tells us all that 
has ever been written about cocks and bulls ; — all the ideas 
which the ancients entertained of them ; all that has been 
imagined of their virtues, character, and courage ; all the 
circumstances in which they have been employed; all the 
tales which old women have told of them ; all the miracles 
which they were made to perform in the mythological ages ; 
all the subjects of superstition which they have furnished ; 
all the comparisons which poets have drawn from them ; all 
the attributes which have been accorded to them ; all the 
representations of them in hieroglyphics and heraldry ; and 
in n word, all the histories and fables which have ever been 
related on the subject of cocks and bulls.” ’ 

Mow so far from this copiousness of illustration being an 
objection, it is to us one of the greatest recommendations of 
the works of Aldrovand, without whose aid the works of 
Button himself would have frequently been meagre and im- 
perfect. The worst of it is, that by thus fixing on Aldro- 
vand the character of a retailer of fables, one of his chief 
merits is quite thrown into the shade:— we allude to his 
very extensive personal observations, and his numerous dis- 
sections, with his consequent corrections of errors in pre- 
ceding naturalists, particularly Aristotle, Albertus Magnus, 
and Gesner. It is singular that he uniformly terms Gesner 
1 Ornithologus,’ and never once, so far as we have observed, 
gives him his own name ; probably because, while he gives 
him all due praise, he often corrects his mistakes, and might 
disl ike to appear personal. 

Several specimens from his cabinet are still to be seen at 
the Institute of Bologna ; but his numerous MSS. were re- 
moved to Paris by Napoleon, and we do not know whether 
they have been restored. 

ALDUS. [See Manutius.] 

ALE. The etymology of this word is rather uncertain ; 
the most probable conjecture is, that it is Anglo-Saxon. 
For specific information respecting the mode of manufac- j 
turing ale, and its distinction from beer and porter, we 
must refer to Baewino, confining this article to a general 
history of ale a? an article of consumption by man. The 
use of . an intoxicating beverage composed of barley or 
other grain steeped in water and afterwards fermented, may 
be traced in several parts of the ancient world. Pliny the 
Naturalist states, that in his time it was in general use 
amougst all the several nations who inhabited the western 
part si$| Europe ; and, according to him, it was not con- 
fined to those northern countries whose climate did not 
penait the successful cultivation of the grape, Ho mentions 


that the inhabitants of Egypt and Spain used a kind of ale } 
and says that, though it was differently named litfedilPeTent 
^countries, i# was universally the same liquor. SeO Plin, 
Nat. Hist. lib. xrv. c. 22. Herodotus, who wrote 500 yeare 
before Pliny, tells us that the Egyptians used a liquor made 
of barley (ii. WT.) Dion Cassius alludes to a similar beverage 
amongst the people inhabiting the shofos of the Adriatic, 
lib. 49, De Pannoniis . Tacitus states, that the ancient 
Germans ‘ for their drink drew a liquor from barley or 
other grain, and fermented it so as to make it resemble 
wine.’— Tacit. De Mar. Germ. c. 23. Ale was also the fa* 
vourite liquor of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes ; it is con- 
stantly mentioned as one of the constituents of their feasts; 
and before the introduction of Christianity amongst the 
northern nations, it was an article of belief amongst them 
that drinking copious draughts of ale forced one of the chief 
felicities of their heroes in the Hall of 0dm. It is expressly 
named as one of the liquors provided for a royal banquet in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor. If the accounts giver! 
by lsidorus and Orosius of the method of making ale amongst 
the ancient Britons and other Celtic nations be correct, it is 
evident that it did not materially differ from our modern 
brewing. They state, * that the grain is steeped in water 
and made to germinate; it is then dried and ground; after 
which it is infused in a certain quantity of water, which la 
afterwards fermented.’ (Henry's History of England^ oi. ii. 
p. 364.) 

In early periods of the history of England, ale and bread 
appear to have been considered as equally victuals or abso- 
lute necessaries of life. This appears from the various 
assizes or ordinances of bread and ole {assists pants et cer - 
visice) which were passed from time to time for the purpose 
of regulating the price and quality of these articles. In the 
51st year of the reign of Henry III. (1266) a statute was 
passed, the preamble of which alludes to earlier statutes on 
the same subject, by which a graduated scale was established 
for the price of ale throughout England. It declared that 
‘ when a quarter of wheat was sold for three shillings, or 
three shillings and four-pence, and a quarter of barley for 
twenty pence or twenty-four pence, and a quarter of oats for 
fifteen pence, brewers in cities could afford to sell two gal- 
lons of ale for a penny, and out of cities three gallons for a 
penny ; and when in a town (in burgo) three gallons are 
sold for a penny, out of a town they may and ought to sell 
four.’ In process of time this unifonn scale of price became 
extremely inconvenient and oppressive ; and by the •statute 
23 Henry VIII. e. 4, it was enacted that ale-brewers should 
charge for their ale such prices as might appear convenient 
and sufficient in the discretion of the justices of the peace 
within whose jurisdiction such ale-brewers should dwell. 
The price of ale was regulated by provisions like those 
above stated, and the quality was ascertained by officers 
of -great antiquity, called * gmtatores cervisia * — ale-tastes, 
or ale-conncrs. These officers were regularly chosen every 
year in the eourt-lect of each manor, and were sworn * to 
examine and assay the beer and ale, and to take care that 
they were good and wholesome, and sold at proper prices 
according to the assize : and also to present all defaults of 
brewers to the next court-leet.’ Similar officers were also 
appointed in boroughs and towns corporate ; and in many 
places, in compliance with charters or ancient custom, ale- 
tasters are, at the present day, annually chosen and sworn, 
though the duties of the office are fallen into disuse. These 
ancient regulations appear to have been dictated by a regard 
to public health ; but in modern times, since ale and beer 
have become exciseable commodities, the numerous restric- 
tions and provisions which have been introduced are directed 
principally to the security of the revenue and the conve- 
nient collection of duties ; though they undoubtedly secure 
the consumer, to a certain extent, from any adulteration of 
the article by the admixture of improper ingredients. 

ALEHOUSES. The adoption of efficient measures for 
the regulation of houses appropriated to the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors among the lower orders of the people has 
been found, especially in populous countries, to, be absolutely 
necessary to the well-being of society. Upon practical 
subjects, the experience of the past is always the best guide 
to an opinion for the future ; and it may, therefore, be useful, . 
to trace, summary manner, the history of the laws which 
have heed Employed in this country for effecting the due 
regulation of alehouses. By the common law of England, 
it was as lawful for a person tb open a house for the sale of- 
beer and ale as to . keep a shop for the purpose of come- 
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manner, by permitting tippling or excessive drinking, or 
wncinir&gmg bad company to resort thither, to the danger 
and disturbance of |he neighbourhood, As diviliz ation and 
population increased, tliis restriction was found to be insuffi- 
cient; and so early os the eleventh year of the reign of 
VII, (1494) an act of parliament passed by which two 
i of the peace were empowered * to reject the corn- 
selling of ale.' This slight notice of the subject in the 
statute 2 Henry VII*, c. 2, seems to have been entirely dis- 
regarded in practice; and by a statute passed in 1552, 
(5 and 6 Edward VI., c. 25,) reciting, that ‘ intolerable hurts 
and troubles to the commonwealth daily grew and increased 
through such abuses and disorders as were had and used in 
common alehouses and other houses called tippling-houses/ 
power was given to magistrates to forbid the selling of beer 
and ale at such alehouses ; and it was enacted that * none 
should be suffered to keep alehouses unless they were pub- 
licly admitted and allowed at the sessions, or by two justices 
of the peace ; and the justices were directed to take security, 
by recognizances, from all keepers of alehouses, against the 
using of unlawful games, and for the maintenance of good 
order lherein ; which recognizances were to be certified to 
the quarter sessions, and there recorded/ Authority is then 
given to the justices at quarter sessions tq inquire whether 
any acts have been done by alehouse-keepers which may 
subject them to a forfeiture of their recognizances. It is 
also provided that ‘if any person, not allowed by the justices, 
should keep a common alehouse, he might be committed to 
gaol for three days, and, before his deliverance, must enter 
info a recognizance not to repeat bis offence ; a certificate of 
the recognizance and the offence is to be given to the next 
sessions, where the offender is to be fined 20$.’ This statute 
formed the commencement of the licensing system, and was 
th© first act of the legislature which placed alehouses ex- 
pressly under the control and direction of the local magis- 
trates ; and alehouses continued to be regulated by its 
provisions, without any further interference of the legisla- 
ture, for upwards of fifty years. 

In 1604 a statute was passed (2 Jac. I., c. 9) expressly, 
as its preamble states, for the purpose of restraining the 
‘ inordinate haunting and tippling in inns, alehouses, 
and other victualling houses.* This act of parliament re- 
cites, that ‘the ancient, true, and principal use of such 
bouses was for the lodging of wayfaring people, and for 
the supply of the wants of such as were not able, by greater 
quantities, to make their provision of victuals, and not 
for entertainment and harbouring of lewd and idle people, 
to spend their money and their time in lewd and drunken 
manner;’ and then enacts ‘that any alehouse-keeper suf- 
fering the inhabitants of any city, town, or village, in which 
his alehouse is situated, (excepting persons invited by any 
traveller as his companion during Ins abode there ; excepting 
also labourers and handicraftsmen, on working-days, for one 
hour at dinner time to take their diet, and occasional work- 
men in cities, by the day, or by the great > lodging at such 
alehouses during the time of their working,) to continue 
drinking or tippling therein, shall forfeit 1 0*\ to the poor of 
the parish for each offence/ From the exceptions intro- 
duced in this statute, and also from the preamble, it is quite 
clear that, in the time of James I., alehouses were used for 
& purpose which is now almost wholly discontinued ; and 
that it was then common for country labourers both to eat 
thair meals and to lodge in them- This practice might have 
arisen from the injudicious prohibition of cottages in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and the statutes of Jnmates, which li- 
mited the number of inmates in a house to one family ; or it 
may have been the natural step in the progress of civiliza- 
tion, from the absolute dependence of the servant on his 
master, both for subsistence and lodging, to the improved 
condition of the free labourer, who provides himself with 
necessaries. 

The operation of the last-mentioned statute was limited 
to the end of the next session of parliament, in the course 
fltf which a statute (4 Jac. I., c. 4) was passed, Imposing a 
penalty upon persons selling beer or ale to unlicensed ale- 
honee keepers ; and by another statute (4 Jac*f $$. 5) of the 
same parliament, it was enacted that ‘ every person convicted, 
upon the view of a magistrate, of remaining drinking or tip- 
suing in an alehouse* should pay a penalty of 3«. Ad. for each 
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ly to a criminal pro- [ relating to alehouses shall be dilig , 
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be cuhNtjfd to present such offences within their respect## 
,) urisdfeuons/ The next Initiative notice of alehouses is in 
the 7 th' Jac, I., c. id, i«ik^axi|ir that 4 notwith- 

standing former laws, the vfce wf Ixogasive drinking and 
drunkenness did more an^more ab^and, enacts, as m ^id- 

former statutes, that, for the space dffhree years, they should 
be utterly disabled from keeping an alehouse. The 2 let Joe. 

1., c. 7, declares, that the above-mentioned statutes, having 
been found by experience to be good and necessary laws 
shall, with some additions to the penalties, and other trilling 
alterations, be put in due execution, ftfULcontinue for ever. 
A short statute was passed soon after tMepcession of Charles 

1., (1 Car. I., c. 4,) which supplied ah accidental omission 
in the statutes of James ; and a second (3 Car* I., c. 9) 
facilitates the recovery of the 20 a\ penalty imposed by the 
statute of Edward VI., and provides an additional punish- 
ment, by imprisonment, for a second and third offence. At 
this point all legislative interference for rite regulation and 
restriction of alehouses was suspended for more than a 
century. 

It is remarkable that the circumstances which led to 
the passing of the above-mentioned statutes in the early 
part of the reign of James 1., and the precise nature of the 
evils and inconveniences alluded to in such strong language 
in the preambles, are not described by any contemporaneous 
writers. It appears, however, from the Journals, that they 
gave rise to much discussion in both houses of parliament, and 
were not eventually passed without considerable opposition. 

What the extent of the evils arising from alehouses might 
have been, if these restrictive laws had not been passed, is, 
of course, mere matter of conjecture ; but they never appear 
to have produced the full advantage which it was expected 
would he derived from them. During the reign of Charles I. 
the complaints against alehouses were loud and frequent. In 
the year 1635 we find the Lord Keeper Coventry, in his 
charge to the judges in the Star Chamber previously to the 
circuits, inveighing in strong and angry terms against them, 
(See Howell's State Trials , vol. iii. p. 835.) He says, ‘ 1 ac- 
count alehouses and tippling-liouses the greatest pests in the 
kingdom. I give it you in charge to take a course that none 
ho permitted unless they be licensed ; and, for the licensed 
alehouses, let them be but a few, and m fit places ; if they be 
in private corners and ill places, they become the dens of 
thieves — they are the public stages of drunkenness and dis- 
order; in market towns, or in great places or roads, where 
travellers come, they are necessary/ He goes on to recom- 
mend it to the judges to 1 let care bo taken in the choice of 
alehouse-keepers, that it be not appointed to be the livelihood 
of a great family ; one or two is enough to draw drink and 
serve the people in an alehouse ; but if six, eight, ten, or 
twelve, must be maintained by alehouse keeping, it cannot 
choose but be an exceeding disorder, and the family, by this 
means, is unfit for any other good work or employment. In 
many places they swarm by default of the justices of the peace, 
that set up too many ; but if the justices will not obey your 
charge herein, certify their default and names, and, I assure 
you, they shall be discharged. I once did discharge two 
justices for setting up one alehouse, and shall be glad to do 
the like aafkin upon the same occasion/ During the Com- 
monwealth, the complaints against alehouses still continued, 
and were of precisely the same nature as those which ore 
recited in the statutes of James I. At the London sessions, 
in August, 1654, the court made an order for the regulation 
of licenses, in which it is stated, that the ‘ number of ale- 
houses in the city wore great and unnecessary, whereby 
lewd and idle people were harboured, felonies were plotted 
and contrived, and disorders and disturbances of the public 
peace promoted*’ A raongst several rules Arected by the 
court on this occasion for the removal evil, it was 

ordered that ‘ no new licenses shall be granted for two 
years/ During the reign of Charles H, the subject of ale- 
houses was not brought, in any shape, under the considera- 
tion of the legislature ; and no notice is taken by writers of 
that period or any peculiar inconveniences sustained from 
them, though, in 1682, it was ordered by the ooa% 4t the 
London sessions, that no license should in ihture be granted 
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of onthe iubgeot passe<£iii the year 1729, when the fbltowihg are the most important i^L Lfcw«i are to 

tbestatuteS GetelL, c.i$, flj, after reoitingthat ‘hiocm-tbe granted annually, tft a special session of toAjfriStratew# 
venitfnces ha^aiWcn la eoriseqttehcd of Kcensea oeing granted appointed and summoned in a manner pertteulartf directed* 
to alehouse dteeilpers fey j ustices living at a distance, and and to be called the General Annual Licensing Meeting; tup 
therefore nc^ truV I^W©d of the occasion or want M ale- be holden in Middlesex and Surrej^wittoi the test ten day* 
houses in thg neighbourhood, or the characters of who of March, and in every other place hitfwcen the 20th of 
apply ter licenses; enacts that 4 license shall in fhlure bo August and the 14th of September, person ter 

granted but qt a k gepetel meetkig of the magistrates acting tending to apply for a license must atei ft notice of his te- 
rn the division In which the applicant dwells. It should be tention, with the name, abode, and calling (ft the applicant 
remarked, that at this period a most pernicious element in on the door of the house, and on the door Off the church 
the compound of mischief produced by public houses had or chapel of the place in which it is situated; on three several 
recently sprung into existence, in the shape of spirituous Sundays, and must serve a copy of it upon one off the Ovum 
liqttors ; and in the statute Which wo have just mentioned, a seers, and one of the peace officers; 3. If a riot or tumult 
clause is contained, placing the keepers of liquor or brandy- happens, or is expected tq happen* two justices may direct 
shops under the same regulations as to licenses as alehouse- any licensed alehouse-keeper to close Ids house ; and if this 
keepers. The eatterpess with which spirits were consumed order be disobeyed, the hooper of thd ‘ tdehotose is to be 
at this period by flower orders of the people in England, deemed not to have maintained good order j&etein. 4. Tkm 
and especially In London and other large towns, appears to license is subjected to an express stipulation that the keeper 
have resembled rather the brutal intemperance of a tribe of of the house shall not adulterate his liquors ; that he shall 
savages f nan the habits of a civilized nation. Various eva- not uso false measures ; that he shall not permit drun ten- 
sions of the provisions of the licensing acts were readily sug- nes9, gaming, or disorderly conduct in his house; that he 
gested to meet this inordinate demand ; and in 1733 it be- shall not suffer persons of notoriously bad character to as- 
oome necessity to enforce, by penalty, the discontinuance of eemble therein ; and that (except for the reception of tra* 
the practice of 4 hawking spirits about the streets in wheel- vellers) he shall not open his house, during divine service, 
barrows, aiid of exposing them for sale oti bulks, sheds, or on Sundays and holy clays. 5. Heavy and rncreasteg^exiiil* 
stalls.’ (See 6 Geo. II., c, 11.) From this time alehouses be- ties for repeated offences against the tenor of the license are 
came the shops for spirits, as well as for ale and beer ; in conse- imposed ; and magistrates at sessions ore empowered to 
qucnce of which, their duo regulation become tt subject of much punish an alehouse-keeper, convicted by a jury of a third 
greater difficulty than formerly ; and this difficulty was heavily offence against the tenor of his license, by a fine of 100/., ot 
increased by the growing importance of a large consumption to adjudge his license to be forfeited, 
of these articles, to the revenue. Besides this, all regulations The last act of parliament which relates to the regulation, 
tor the prevention of evils in thb management of alehouses of alehouses is the late 4 act to permit the general sale of 
were now embarrassed by the arrangements which had be- beer and cider by retail in England.’ (1 Will. IV., c. 04.) 
come necessary for the facility and certainty of collecting The following are the most material provisions of this sta- 
the excise duties. tute: — 1. That any householder, desirous of selling malt 

In 1753 a statute was passed <2(5 Geo. II., c. 31) by the liquor and cider, by retail, in any house, may obtain an excise 
provisions of which, with some trilling modifications by later license lor that purpose, to be granted by the commissioners 
statutes, the licensing of alehouses continued to be regulated off excise in London, and by collectors and supervisors of 
ter the remainder of the last century. This statute, after re- excise in the country, upon payment of two guineas. 2. That 
citing that * the laws concerning alehouses, and the licensing a list of such licenses shall bo kept at the Excise Office, 
thereof, were insufficient for correcting and suppressing the which is at all times to be open to tbo inspection of the mar 
abuses and disorders frequently committed therein, contains, gistrates. 3. That the applicant for a license must enter 
amongst others, the following enactments 1. That upon into a bond with a surety for the payment of any penalties 
granting a license to any person to keep an alehouse, such imposed for offences against the act. 4. That any person 
person should enter into a recognizance in the sum of 1 0 licensed under the act, who shall deal in wine or spirits, shall 
with sufficient sureties, for the maintenance of good order be liable to a penalty of 20.?. 5. That in cases of riot, persons 
tli ere in. 2. That no license should he granted to any person so licensed shall close their houses upon the direction of a 
not licensed the preceding year, unless he produced a certi- magistrate. C. That such persons suffering drunkenness or 
fleate of good character from the clergyman and the majority disorderly conduct in their houses shall be subject to penal- 
of the parish officers, or from three or four respectable and ties which are to he increased on a repetition of the offence** 
substantial inhabitants, of the place in which such alehouse and the magistrates before whom they are convicted may 
is to be. 3. That no license should be granted but at a f disqualify them from selling beer for two years. 7. That 
meetin g of magistrates, to be held on the 1st of September such houses are not to be open before four in the momteg 
in every year, or within twenty days afterwards, and should nor after ten in the evening, nor during divine service 
be made for one year only. 4. Authority is given to any on Sundays and holy days. The reader will observe that 
magistrate to require an alehouse-keeper, charged upon the the effect of this statute is to withdraw the authority off 
information of any person with a breach of his recognizance, granting licenses to houses opened for the sale of ale, beer* 
to appear at the next quarter sessions, where the tact may and cider, from the local magistrates, in whose hands it 
be tried by a jury, and in case it is found that the condition had been exclusively vested for nearly 300 years, and to super- 
of the recognizance has been broken, the recognizance is to sede their direct and immediate superintendence and com- 
be estreated into the Exchequer, and the party is utterly trol of such houses. The consequence of the facility of 
disabled from selling ale or other liquors for three years. By obtaining licenses upgn a small pecuniary payment, and 
a statute passed in 1808 (48 Geo. III., c. 143) a difference without the troublesome and expensive process directed byfor- 
Was introduced into the mode of licensing, not^ith a view mer statutes, has been ff rapid and enormous multiplication of 
to the internal regulation of alehouses, but ter purposes alehouses throughout the country, together with very general 
-connected with the collection of the revenue. The license, complaints, especially in the southern and wef^ern districts* 
which was formerly obtained from the magistrates, was, by and amongst tne rural population off a considerable increase 
that act, to be granted by the commissioners, collectors, or of idleness and crime, and of inq^ased and increasing demo- 
supervisors of excise, under certain specific directions, and ralizotion among the labouriiy classes of the people. . A 
upim the production by the applicant of a previous license or discussion of the justice of these complaints would be foreign, 
allowance, granted by the magistrates, according to the pro- to the purpose of this artfcle, and lead too far irrtothe field 
visions of the former statutes respecting licensing. The of controversy ; besides which, the facts ore at present »©t 
next act of p»|liSment upon this subject was passed in 1822, sufficiently ascertained to justify the formation of a positive 
(3 Geo. IV., but as that statute continued in operation opinion as to the necessity of a change*, or the mode of 
ter only a few yeari, it is unnecessary to specify its provisions effecting it. It cannot, however, be too often or too strongly 
further than to notice, that the preamble states tne insufjfi- impressed upon the minds of all, that it is a fatal error to 
fiieney off the laws previously in force respecting alehouses, consider this question too strictly with a view to finance and 
and that me of its provisions is considerably to increase the revenueTj^ese objects, momentous as they undoubtedly are 
-amount of the recognizances required both from the ale- at this pfpd, ought not to supersede those which am of 
housekeeper and his sureties, in 1828 a general act to much more weighty importance* as permanently affecting 
regulate the granting of alehouse licenses was passed, the moral and intellectual character, as well as the health, 

(9 Geo. IV., c, 64 ,) which repeals all former statutes on comfort, and independence of the lower orders of the con*- 
this sutyeet, and enacts a variety of provisions* of which mutiitjv Even at tmstter of finance, the encouragement 




*f the use of intoxicating liquors tins been considered, by 
very competent jtidges, ins an object of doubtful policy. 
4 For government to offer encouragement to alehouses, says 
Sir Frederic Morton Eden, in his valuable History of the 
Poor* ‘any further than €hey are wanted for the many useful 
purpose* which they serve among the labouring classes, is to 
act the part of a/ 0/0 de se. Nor ought the public ever to be 
lulled into an acquiescence by the flattering bait of imme- 
diate gain, which ere long they would be obliged to pay back 
to paupers, in relief, with a heavy interest.’ 

• ALEMAN (MATEO). This celebrated Spanish writer 
was born at Seville about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He held an important office in the financial depart- 
ment, under Philip II. , which lie filled with honour for a 
long period. Disgusted at last with the broils of the court, 
he requested his dismissal ; and having obtained it, he 
retired to devote himself entirely to study. In 1604 he 
published the Life of St. Antonio de Padua with an Enco- 
miasticon in eundem , in Latin verses, not without merit. 
We are ignorant of the motive or object of his voyage to 
Mexico, and only know that in 1609 he published there an 
Ortografid Castellano . But the work which entitles him to 
the notice of posterity is his Guzman de Afar ache y which 
jhe published at Madrid in 1599. In this amusing and in- 
teresting work Aleman shows he was both a philosopher and 
* man of the world. It is a bitter satire on the corrupted 
manners of Spain at that period. The enterprising genius 
af Charles V. had inspired the Spanish youth with an 
ambition for military glory, and drawn them off from the 
cultivation of the useful arts and sciences. His successors 
were incapable of preserving the immense empire raised by 
him, and the huge edifice began to fall already under his 
son. The nation was then swarming with a multitude of 
men, who, thinking it degrading to earn an honest livelihood, 
did not scruple to live by cheating and swindling. This was 
the origin of the multitude of those novels called Picnrcscas, 
which, from the beginning of the sixteenth to the latter end 
'of the seventeenth centuries, appeared in Spain, intended 
describe the life and manners of rogues, vagabonds, and 
beggars, bringing also the other classes of society upon the 
stage, either as their victims, abettors, or protectors. Such 
is the character of Aleman’s work. It is written in a pure 
and correct style, though, from the nature of the subject, it 
is very often vulgar and even indelicate. The abruptness 
and rapidity with which the author passes from one subject 
to another, "together with the use of low slang words, render 
it obscure in many passages. His practice of moralizing or 
rather preaching is very often carried too far ; but we must 
not. forget the age and country in which the author lived. 
His book was soon translated into almost all the European 
languages. A French translation appeared in 1600 by 
Chapui. James Mabbe of Magdalene College, Oxford, 
translated Guzman de Ai far ache into English, the first 
edition of which was published 1622 or 23, the 2d in 1630, 
and the 3d in 1634. The work of Le Sage, which bears tlio 
title of Guzman de Al far ache % resembles in no respect the 
novel of Aleman. In this work as ki his other productions, 
Le Sage copied indeed the figures, but lie made out of them 
a picture adapted to the taste of the French public. \Ve are 
not acquainted with the precise time of Aleman’s death, but 
it is supposed that it occurred under the. reign of Philip III. 
Nicolao Antonio, Bibliotheca Hist tana Nova. 

ALEMANNI, or ALLEMANNI. It is difficult to give 
a dear and satisfactory account of this people, although 
man)^ notices concerning them are to be found in the works 
both of Greek and Homan authors. These notices, however, 
generally detail only the circumstances of particular inva- 
sions and of mutual injuries, committed on the Roman 
frontier : but a comprehensive view of the history, and an 
accurate information respecting the origin and internal go- 
vernmentof the Alemanni, are nowhere to be obtained . Their 
very name, Alemann i? Allemanni, Alamanni , or Allamanni , 
(the Greek writers call them A Xa/ifiawoi,) has been the 
subject. of much fruitless speculation ; and after all that 
critics, etymologists, antiquaries, and historians have .said 
about it, that derivation of this name which was the most 
obvious, and which perhaps found less favour because it 
vtm '*Oy still seems more probable than any other. It surely 
is moreqiuturaL to look ioy the origin of tl\e word, 0temamii 
in some Tfutonic dialect, ancient or modem; than anywhere 
else; be doubled that this people were Ger- 

-^^nwtiit’autKQr* ag$ee in this, that the Alemanni were a 
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mixed this*worii"a generic name for many Wbes. 

Agathi fc&lfr b, fr c. f HktoryAx as the following 

remarka% p^age ur-‘ lf we arb to follow Asinius Qiui- 
dratus, an^ Italian, wlw has written an accurate account, of 
the Germans, the Allemanni wore vl gathered mob and mit&d 
race , ($$ *\ v l t sf vOpwiroi ical /uydtks,) and this's* expressed 
by their very name : without great 

tance, admit, that the Ronxaft vrpx<i$klleman?ii was formed 
from the AXvm&nmc Allehwnnen, smete we find that, |n 
Germain a llk still signifies all, ,'Sfid mann {plurfm&Xk* . 
ner), a marly and that Allemarmen m$ant in their language 
all men* avail sorts of men , — a vast union of many trills. 
Icelandic analogy supports this etymology. In the ancient 
Norse (t. e. Icelandic), the Germans are called Piodvkr- 
jar, i. e. the men of the nation, from Pibd t a nation, and ver, 
verji , a man, a defender, protector. The, Germans, then,, in 
the eyes of their northern neighbours, .mre the nation of 
nations — the great nation— Me nation K&ilit6x7j v~ T ~m& thus 
Romans and Scandinavians used a term, in different lan- 
guages indeed, yet conveying the same idea, as a name 
for this people. The French, too, as . they have borrowed 
from the Normans the name of Nonnand, which was signi- 
ficant in the language of the latter though not in French, 
so they have also borrowed from the Alemanni the appel- 
lation A Item and, which they have extended to the whole 
German nation, — also significant in the German, but not in 
French. 

It is likely that the sound of the word Alemanni recom- 
mended it to the Romans; considering that it was barba- 
rous, still it was sonorous, and the surname of Alonmnnicus, 
which Caracal la is said to have adopted, was easily formed 
from it, and probably pleased the matrons of Rome. At all 
events it is more natural thus to derive the name of Alemanni 
from native Germanic roots, than, as several learned et ymo- 
logists and critics have done, from the Welch word Kllmyn , 
being an irregular plural of the sing. AlUud, which signifies a 
foreigner. We say Welch icord advisedly, not Celtic word, as 
Rickiess, for example, does ; lor although the Welch is one of 
the Celtic languages, it is not the pure, or the parent Celtic, 
but. one of the more mixed of the languages of that family; 
and even if Kllmyn wore pure and ancient Celtic, little 
would bo gained : the Celtic nations had, at the time when 
tlie Allemanni are mentioned by the Romans, been long 
settled in the westernmost parts of Europe ; and it would 
be difficult, at that period, to prove their presence in any 
part of Germany. 

Moreover, it would be a singular nation, who styled them 
selves the Foreigners , as the Alemanni must have done if 
the derivation of their name from Ellmyn be true ; for it is 
most natural to suppose, that the Romans learned their 
name from the. Alemann: themselves: and lastly, it follow# 
that these people must have adopted the national designa- 
tion of foreigners from a language which was foreign to 
them. It would not mend matters much to suppose, that 
the Romans learned the name of Alemanni from the Gauls, 
for that supposition again involves many other improbable 
suppositions. Pfistcr s derivation in the Allgcmeine Ency~ 
clopa 3 die , art, Allemanni, is equally fanciful and uncritical, 
which we think proper, although foreign to the general 
plan of this work, to notice, it being a not unessential 
part of truth to confute error, when supported by respect- 
able, and therefore more misleading, authority. On the 
other hand, the derivation of Alemanni in the most natural 
way from A lie manner , is recommended by the very common 
practice with many nations, to adorn themselves with boastful 
names, or w ith such as harmonize with their distinctive 
habits or lofty pretensions. 

The boundaries of the territory of the Alemanni are even 
more uncertain than their name ; for they seem to have 
varied much at different periods. Their principal abode, 
the nucleus from which their dominions spread, was the very;, 
heart of Germany, the space between the sources of the Rhine 
and the Danube ; from this vital centre, their s>vay seems 4o 
have extended very far along the banks of bmfr these rivers* 
towards N.E. and N.W. occupying the entire space between 
them. In the earliest period of their history, .their limits^ 
are supposed to have been the Rhine, the Danube, and the } 
Maine; in subsequent ages their. te'mtory^ extended towards.:.' 
the Alps and the Jura mountains. The first notice respect*, 
ing them in history occurs in the year 214, in the reign of 
Caracalla. This emperor sojourned some time among them, 
and lived with them on good terras, as .they g?ea%. 
his hardiness, frugality, military habits, and personal bravery, 
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&iweH a» eiifl ijfalwiity of raanner.fcr iie affected Urflcinui, Veatralptoa, and 

* entirely to forget the emperor* and assumed the part ofthejr with Julian at Mayn*. During the .latter : 
cdhjpanion. But this play, every other performance, they did pot venture to attack the Romans; but 

bad its end. * Under pretext of falsing’ a Ufegiment of I. had almost incessantly to contend with them in his own 
auxiliarieaf lie called a meeting of those among them who domain. Gratian, in 377, ftughkwilfr them a bloody battle 
%ere of military age, and having surrounded the# by his at Argusturia (now Horburg). Iffligthe latter part of the 
soldiers, be gave a signal for a general massacre f^such as fourth and the beginning of the fifth centuries, they occupied 
#sd were hunted down by the cavalry. This vile treachery the southern and western banks of the Rhine, opposite the 
kindled an Inextiiigtfishable^hatred^to the Romans, in the mouths of the Neckar and Main, almost without evacuating 
bleast of the Alem^jini ; and thrCtigh many Succeeding their former abodes. In the middle of the fifth century, 
centuries they continued the most unrelenting dhemios of they spread over Helvetia, as far as to the Jura and the 
the empire. They ajjjso had their revenge on Garacalla. In Lake of Geneva. In whatsoever region they settled, they 
a battle which they fought with him, their fury is said to have preserved their national language and manners. After the 
been such, that they drew out with their teeth the arrows by bloody victory gained by the Frankish king Clod wig* at 
Which the Osroeni, who were alfiesof the Romans, wounded Tolbiacum (now Ziilpich), in 496, they lost their eastern 
them, lest time should be lost by making use of their hands, and western Frankish possessions. Many#f them, disdaining 
which they thought better employed in cutting the Roraan$ to dwell in a subdued country, sought refuge with Theodric 
down Without #^Hxiission. They suffered, however, Cara- the Great, who assigned to them abodes in Rhsetia. In 
call a to buy of t&ra the name of victory for a great sum of 536, Vitiges ceded them to the Franks# and after this they 
money, which he took care to pay in pure gold, at a time were united to the Suevi, and with them consolidated into a 
when ho only Used base coin at home. Those of the wives dukedom, called the Duchy of Alemannia . Subsequent to 
of the Alemanni whom the Romans took captive, put them- this period, their history becomes more and more confused, 
selves, and many of them their children also, to death, in and is also absorbed in the general history of Germany ; yet 
order to save them from slavery. from that circumstance, and from the extension which the 

After Caracalla‘8 departure, they became much more French have given to their name, we may judge that they 
powerful on the Rhine, for after this period we find them were a leading, a preponderating tribe among the Germanic 
making frequent incursions into Gaul. Alexander Sever us nations. 

at length led an 'army against them, but being murdered by As branches of the Alemanni, there have been mentioned 
his own soldiers, lie left the victory to his successor Maxi- the Cenni (K cWoi), the Leutienses, the Juthungi, the 
minus, who overran and devastated their febun try from the Vithungi, and tlic Buzinobantes, on the right bank of the 
Rhine to the Danube. During the disturbances in the Main. The first of these Dion Cassius calls a Celtic nation 
Roman empire in 237 and the following years, caused by the (Kca,t ik'ov iOvos)*, but it is difficult to conceive that this 
despotism andlbad conduct of Maximus, the Alemanni recom- statement should be free from error, or, if they were Celts, 
menced their invasions in Gaul with impunity. In the years to adniit the theory of modern authors, who make them a 
267-60, Valerian’s general, Posthumus, again drove them out branch of the Alemanni. 

of that country and erected fortresses in their territory. The Alemanni were a very warlike people, and the Ro- 
Thcse they indeed repeatedly demolished, but the Romans mans particularly admired their cavalry, probably because, 
always repaired them, and held them in possession till the like the Gothic and Teutonic nations in general, they were 
reign of the Emperor Probus (282). After his death the equally fit for equestrian and infantry service. The country 
Alemanni could no longer be resisted. Diodesian ill 28$, was divided into gaven (pron. Gow-cn), by tbe Romans called 
and Maximum in 287, seem only to have attempted to de- pagi; which had their name either from the tribes who 
fend the Roman possessions to the west of the Rhine ; inhabited dliem, or from the chiefs or dukes, called kings by 
and although the latter slaughtered vast numbers of the Romans, who ruled over them. Each of these had its 
them, he gained no further advantage than that the Rhine peculiar constitution, and was independent: in war only they 
remained the common boundary. Constantinus Chlorus, all acted as one people, with united interests, and had one 
in 298-3U1, again ventured to cross the Rhine, and even general. The Alemanni had a peculiar body of laws given 
marched as far as to the Danube ; still the Romans gained to them by the kings Theodric, Chiklebert, and Clothar, 
no permanent possession of the countries to the east of the and improved by Dagobert. 

Rhine. In a bloody battle at Langres, Constantine the For the Alemannic language, see Germanic Laiiguages, 
Great, slew vast numbers of them, and after this disaster and the art. Teutonic. Notices respecting the Alemanni 
they remained quiet till the year 337 ; but during the reign are to be found in Herodian, Dion Cassius, Aminiauus Mar- 
of the sons of Constantin they again invaded Gaul, and cellinus, Agathias, and Aurelius Victor, 
made their settlements on both banks of the Rhine co-ex-" ALEMBERT (JEAN LE RONDD). The birth of this 
tensive, i.e. from the Maine to the other side of Strasburg. eminent man is stated bv some to have taken placeontlie 1 6 th, 
Julian, in 356-361 , not only drove them out of Gaul, but by others on the 17 th, of November, 1717. This matter is of the 
even made several expeditions into their German domains, less consequence, as his career ought rather to be dated from 
In 357 he beat seven of their chieftains in a bloody battle his abandonment by his parents and exposure in a public nmr- 
at Strasburg^ at which time Chonodomar was their com- ket by the church of St. Jean le Rond, near the cathedral of 
munder-in-chief. The third time, in 359, he seems to have Notre Dame, at Paris, from which he derived his Christian 
attacked them almost without a cause. The words of Am- name. How he obtained his surname is not mentioned: 
mianus Marcellinus are as follows : 4 He reflected that probably it was that of his foster-mother. He was found by 
some of their gaues (pagi) were hostile, and that they would a commissary of police, and instead of being conveyed to the 
commit outrages unless they were put down like the rest/ hospital of Enfans Trouves y was intrusted to the wife of a poor 
For this expedition Julian made great preparations, by send- glazier, on account of the care which his apparently dying 
big Hariohundus, a distinguished officer, as a&spy, before state required. It has been supposed that the discovery, as 
him, by strengthening his alliance with those Alemannic well as the exposure, was arranged beforehand, as in a 
kings with whom he was at peace, by fortifying the fron- few days the father made himself known, and settled an. 
tier towns nearest the enemy, collecting provisions, and allowance of twelve hundred francs a year, or about fifty ^ 
building granaries ; yet, when b^btrived on the banks of pounds sterling, for his support. Other accounts state that the 
the Rhine near Maynz, he found them well prepared. They abandonment was the act of the mother, and that the father, 
defended their frontiers with great spirit, and during a *on- upon hearing it, came forward for the protection of his son, 
slderable time the Roman emperor found it impossible to This father was M. Destouebes, commissary of artillery ; the 
cross the river, as they watched his movements from the mother was Madame, or more properly, Mademoiselle de 
opposite bank ; and wherever lie attempted to throw a Tencin, a lady celebrated for her talents and adventures, and 
bridge* they wore present on the spot and ready to give him authoress of several works, in one of which, L*$ Malheurs 
a reception, which rendered the attempt un advisable. The de I'Amour, she is supposed to have given, a sketch of her 
emperor at last had recourse to stratagem, and made a nutn- own life. She was sister of Peter Guerin de Tencin, Cardi- 
ber of soldiers in small boats cross the river during the* nal Archbishop of Lyons, and took the veil in the convent 
Wight, yet they effected nothing of conscaucnce. Finally; of Mpntffc^Uri, near Grenoble, which place she afterwards 
however, assisted by the treachevy of an Alomannio chief, quitted, anti settled at Paris, where she became more cele- 
Julian crossed, and in this expedition he penetrated even to b rated for wit than virtue. It is said that when D Alembert 
their eastern boundary. Eight Alemannic chiefs, ca* dukes, began to exhibit prooft of extraordinary talent* ^be sent 
Kcwrixaieius, Suomarius, Macrianus, Hariobaudus, Urius, him, and acquainted him with the relaUonship wlueh existed 
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between them ; and that his reply was, 4 You are only nay 
stepmother —the glazier's wife is my mother/ 

D'Alembert commenced his studies at the College des 
Quatre Nation*, at the age of twelve years. The professors 
were of the Jansenist party, and were not long in discovering 
the talents of their pupil. ’ In the first year of his course of 
philosophy, he wrote a commentary on the Epistle to the 
Homans, from which, as Conduct remarks, they imagined 
they had found a new Pascal ; ancl, to make the resemblance 
more complete, turned liis attention to mathematics. * The 
attempted parallel probably never existed except in the in- 
genious head of the author of the Eloge ; for D'Alembert 
himself informs us, that his professors did their best to dis- 
suade him both from mathematics and poetry, alleging that 
the former, in particular, dried up the heart , and recom- 
mending, as to the latter, that he should confine himself to 
the poem of St. Prosper upon Grace. They permitted him, 
nevertheless, to study the rudiments of mathematics, and 
from that time he persisted in the pursuit. When lie left 
college, he returned to his foster-mother, with whom he 
lived altogether forty years, and continued his studies. Not 
that she gave him much encouragement, for when he told 
her of any work he had written, or discovery which he had 
made, she generally replied, * Vous ne seres jamais quun 
philosophe ; et qu'est ce quun philosophe f nest un fou qui 
se tourmente pendant sa vie , pour qu'anparle delui lorsqu il 
riy sera plus; which we may English thus, ‘You will 
never be anything but a philosopher -and what is that but 
an a.$s who plagues himself all his life, that he may be 
talked about after lie is dead.’ 

With nothing but his income of 1200 francs, and the re- 
source of the public libraries for obtaining those books which 
he could not buy, ho gave up all hopes of wealth or civil 
honours, that he might devote himself entirely to his favourite 
studies. Here he was dispirited by finding that he had been 
anticipated in most of what lie imagined to have been his own 
discoveries. In the mean while his friends urged him to enter 
a profession, to which he at last agreed, and chose the law. 
After being admitted an advocate, he abandoned this profes- 
sion and took to physic, as more congenial to his own pursuits. 
Determined to persevere, he sent all his mathematical hooks 
to a friend, resolved that the 1 utter should keep thfcm till he 
was made doctor ; hut he soon found that he could not send 
Ids mathematical genius with them. One hook after another 
was begged back, to refresh his memory upon something 
which he found lie could not keep out of bis head. At last, 
finding his taste too strong fur any prudential considera- 
tion, he gave up the contest, and resolved to devote himself 
entirely to that which he liked best. The happiness of his 
life, when he had made this resolution, is thus described by 
himself. He says that he awoke every morning, thinking 
with pleasure on the studies of the preceding evening, 
and on the prospect, of continuing them during the day. 
When his thoughts were called off fora moment, they turned 
to the satisfaction he should have at the play in the evening; 
and between the acts of the piece he meditated on the plea- 
sures of the next morning's study. 

Some memoirs which he wrote in the years 1739 and 1740, 
as well as some corrections which he made in the Analyse 
demo?itr$e of Revnau,a work then much esteemed in Franco, 
procured him admission to the Academy of Sciences, in 1741, 
at the age of twenty-four. From this time may bo dated 
the career of honour which ranks him among the greatest 
benefactors to science of the last century. We will now in- 
terrupt the order of his life to specify his principal works. 
In 1743 appeared his Treatise of Dynamics , founded upon the 
general principle which bears his name. (See Principle, 
D'Alkmhert's.) The deductims from this new and fertile 
source of analytical discovery appeared in rapid succession. 
In 1 744 he published his Treatise bn the Equilibrium and 
Motion of Fluids. In 1 746 his Reflections on the General 
Causes of Winds obtained the prize of the Academy of 
Berlin. This treatise will ilw ays be remarkable, as the first 
which contained the general equations of the motion of 
fluids, as well as the first announcement and use of the 
calculus of partial differences. In 1747 he gave the first 
anceijytfyal' solution of the problem of vibratin g chords, and the 
tnotipti of^ ’column of air ; in 1749 he did the same for the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes and the nutation of the earth's axis, 
the litter of whieftbad been just discovered by Bradley. In 
1 752 pjeteli Aid his Essay on the Resistance of Fluids, a 
treatise orig&ally written in competition for a prize proposed 
Itef the Acadetey of Berlin, hut the decision of which was 


postponed, and finally awarded to a produetibh whfcli his ttet 
since gained any reputation for its author. A misunder- 
standing between Euler and D'Alembert is assented by s<jp^ 
French writers as the ground of this rejection, which, rest jpg 
on the well-known character of Euler, we must be pernuttea 
to doubt., In the same year he also edited Rameau's Elenmrn 
of Music , though "his opinions did not entirely coincide with 
that celebrated systenw.Ii no 'patented to ' thVAefc^ 
demy of Sciences hisjSsay an the Problem qf Three Bodies 
and in 1754 and 1756 lie published Researches on Various 
Points connected with ihe System qf the Universe. We 
must complete the list of his mathematical works by men- 
tioning his Opuscules, collected and published towards the 
end of his life, in eight volumes. Though D’ Alembert' 
wrote no large system of pure analysis, the various method! 
and hints which are so richly scattered in his phjteiee-mathe- 
matical works have always been considered as rendering theui 
a mine of instruction for mathematicians. * 

We now turn to his philosophical productions. The French 
Encyclopedia, as is well known, was commenced by Diderot 
and himself, as editors ; and it is needless to speak of his cele- 
brated Introductory Discourse, a work which, as Condorcet 
expresses it, there are only two or three men in a century 
capable of writing. D' Alembert contributed several literary 
articles ; but on the stoppage of the work by tlie government, 
after the completion of the second volume, he retired from 
the editorship, nor would lie resume his functions when per- 
mission to proceed was at length obtained. From that, time 
he confined himself entirely to the mathematical part of the 
work, and his expositions of the metaphysical difficulties 'of 
abstract science arc among the clearest and best on record. 
While engaged on this undertaking, lie wrote liis Melanges 
dc Philosophic , &t\, Memoirs of Christina of Sweden , Essay 
on the Servility m of Men of Letters to the Great , Elements qf 
Philosophy , and a treatise on The Destruction of the Jesuits. 
He also published translations of several parts of Tacitus, 
which are admitted by scholars to possess no small degree of 
merit. In 1772, when elected perpetual secretary of the Aca- 
demy, he wrote the Eloges of the members who had died from 
1700 up to that date. His correspondence, and some additional 
pieces, were published after liis death. The whole of his 
works have been collected in one edition by M. Bastion, in 
eighteen volumes, octavo, Paris, 1605. 

In 1752 Frederic of Prussia, who had conceived the highest 
esteem for his writings, endeavoured to attract him to Per* 
lin. D'Alembert refused the offer, but in 1 754 he accepted a 
pension of 1200 francs. In 1750, through the friendship of 
M. d'Argenson, then minister, he obtained the same from 
Louis XV. In 1755, by the recommendation of Benedict 
XIV., lie was admitted into the Institute of Bologna. In 
1 762 Catharine of Russia requested him to undertake the 
education of her son, with an income of 1 00,000 francs. On 
his declining the offer, she wrote again to press hirn, and 
says in her letter, 4 1 know that your refusal arises from 
your desire to cultivate your studies and your friendships in, 
quiet. But this is of no consequence : bring all your friends 
with you, and I promise you that ‘both you and they shall 
have every accommodation in my power/ D'Alembert was 
too much attached to his situation and his income of 150/. 
a year to accept even this princely offer. The letter of Ca- 
tharine it was unanimously agreed to enter on the records of 
the Academy of Sciences. In 1759 Frederic again pressed 
his coming to Berlin, in a letter in which he say!, 1 1 wait, in 
silence the moment when the ingratitude of your own country 
will oblige you to fly to a land where you ore already 
naturalized in the mimls or all who think.’ In 1763, when 
D'Alembert visited Frederic, tlie latter again repeated hi! 
offer, which was again declined; the king assuring him that 
it was the only false calculation he had ever made in his life 
We now come to relate the history of a connexion which 
ended by embittering the last years of the life of D’ Alembert, 
and finally, it is supposed, had no small share in sending him 
to bis grave. At the house of a common friend he was in 
the habit of meeting Mile, de I’Espinasse, a young lady 
whose talents caused her society tq be sought by the Mite 
of the literary world of Paris. Between her and D'Alem- 
bert a mutual attachment grew up, which though, as ap 
pcared afterwards, not very strong on her part, became the 
moving passion of his future life. When, in 1765, he waB 
attacked by a violent disorder, she Insisted on being hid 
attendant, and after his recovery they lived in tlm same 
house. It is said that friendship was their only bond it 
union ; and this may be believed, since, In the then state of 
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cminietb the assertion, if untri% would have been unne- 
cessary. The friendship, or love, of the lady, however, 
frntnd other objects ; and though D'Alembert still re- 
tained all his former affection for her, she treated him with 
contempt and imkindness. Her death left him inconsolable ; 
<*nd his reflections upon her tomb, published in his posthu- 
mous work, present the singular spectaole of a lover mourning 
for a mistress whose regard for him, os he was obliged to admit 
to himself, had entirely ceased befowher death. After that 
event, he fell into a profound melancholy, nor did he ever 
recover his former vivacity. His death took place October 
29, 1783. Not having received extreme unction, it was 
with great difficulty that a priest could be found to inter 
him, and then only on condition that the funeral should be 
private. 

The character of D’Alembert was one of great simplicity, 
earned even to bluntness of speech, and of unusual benevo- 
lence, mixed with a keen sense of the ridiculous, which 
exerted itself openly and without scruple upon those who 
attempted the common species of flattery. He was the 
friend of Frederic of Prussia, because that monarch exacted 
no senility ; and to him only, and two disgraced ministers, 
of all the great ones of the earth, did D’Alembert ever 
dedicate a work. He was totally free from envy. La- 
grange and Laplace owed some of their first steps in life to 
him ; though the former had settled a mathematical con- 
troversy in favour of Euler and against him. In his dispute 
with Cloiraut on the method of linding the orbit of a comet, 
and with Rousseau on the article Calvin in the Ency- 
clopedic, he gave his friends no reason to blush fbr his want 
of temper. It was his maxim, that a man should he 
very careful in his writings, careful enough in his actions, 
and moderately careful in Ins words ; his observance of the 
last part of the maxim sometimes made him enemies. 
The Due de Choiseul, when minister, refused the united 
solicitations in his favour of the Academy of Sciences fbr 
a pension vacant by the death of Clairaut, for more than 
six months, because he had said, .in a letter to Voltaire 
which was opened at the post-office, ‘ Your protector, or 
rather your protege t M. de Choiseul.’ He cared nothing 
for those in power, at a time when the latter exacted 
and obtained deference in very small matters. Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, who hated all the friends of Frederic, 
refused the request of Marmontel that she would employ 
her influence with the king in favour of D'Alembert on one 
occasion, alleging that the latter had put himself at the 
head of the Italian party in music. It was his maxim that no 
man ought to spend money in superfluities while others were 
in want ; and a friend, who knew him well, declared to the 
editor of his works, that when his income amounted to 8200 
francs, he gave away the half. His attentions to his foster-mo- 
ther, to the end of her life, were those of a son. In his account 
of his own character, a singular mixture of vanity and can- 
dour, written in the third person, lie speaks as follows : 

* .Devoted to study and privacy till the age of twenty-five, 
he entered late into the world, and was never much pleased 
with it. Ilb could' never bend himself to learn its usages 
and language, and, perhaps, even indulged a sort of petty 
vanity in despising them. He is never rude, because^ he is 
neither brutal nor severe ; but he is sometimes blunt, through 
inattention or ignorance. Compliments embarrass him, 
because he never can find a suitable answer immediately ; 
when he says flattering things, it is always because he 
thinks them. The basis of his character is frankness and 
truth, often rather blunt, but never disgusting. He is im- 
patient and angry, even to violence, when any thing goes 
wrong, but it all evaporates in words. He is soon satisfied 
and easily governed, provided he does not see what you are 
at; for his love of independence ajnounts to fanaticism, so 
that he often denies himself things which would be agreeable 
to him, because he is afraid they would put him under some 
restraint ; which makes some of his friends calf him, justly 
enough, the slave of his liberty ,* This account agrees very 
well with that of his friends. 

D’ Alembert has been held up to reprobation in this coun- 
try on account of his religious opinions. But oh this point 
we must observe, that there is a wide line of distinction be- 
tween him and some of his colleagues in the Encyclop&dia, 
such as Diderot and Voltaire. When we blame the two lat- 
te?, it is, not for the opinions they held, (for which they are 
not answerable to any man,) but for their offensive manner 
0f expressing them* and the odious intolerance of all opinions 
their own which runs through their writings. Men of 


the best and of the worst lives appeared to be oquaUy of- 
fensive to them, jf they professed Ghristiftni^r.’?'' 
lished writings of D’Alembert contain no expressions 
give to religion: they have never been forbidden oh that 
account, os La Harpe observes, in any country of Europe. 
Had it not been for his private correspondence with Voltaire 
and others, which was published after his death, the world 
would not have known, except by implication, what the 
opinions of D’Alembert were. On this point we will cite two 
respectable Catholic authorities. The Bishop of Limoges 
said, Muring the life of D’Alembert, * I do not know him 
personally; but I have always heard that his manners ore 
simple, and his conduct without a stain. As to his works, 
I read them over and over again, and I find nothing there 
except plenty of talent, great information, and*a good system 
of morals. If his opinions are not as sound as his writings, 
ho is to be pitied, but no one has a right to interrogate 
his conscience.’ La Harpe says of him, 1 1 do not think 
that he ever printed a sentence which marks either hatred 
or contempt of religion ; but we may cite a great many 
passages where, apparently drawn into enthusiasm by the 
heroes of Christianity, he speaks of them with dignity, 
and, what in him is even more strange , with sentiment,’ 
— ‘ 1 knew D'Alembert well enough to be able to say, that 
he was sceptical in every thing except mathematics. He 
would no more have said positively that there was no reli- 
gion than that there was a God : lie only thought the pro- 
babilities were in favour of theism, and against revelation. 
On this subject he tolerated all opinions, and this disposition, 
made him think the intolerant arrogance of the atheists 
odious and unbearable.' — ‘ He has praised Massillon, F6n6- 
lon, Bossuet, Flechier, and Fleury, not only as wipers, but 
as priests. Ho was just enough to be struck with the con- 
I stant ahd admirable connexion which existed between their 
faith and their practice, between their priestly character 
and their virtues.’ To these testimonies we need add 
nothing, except to desire the reader to turn to the part of 
the letter of the Empress Catherine which we have quoted, 
and then to recollect that it was the same Empress Ca- 
therine who refused a visit from Voltaire, Haying, * that she 
had no Parnassus in her dominions for those who spoke dis- 
respectfully of religion.’ 

The style of D’Alembert as a writer is agreeable, but 
ho is not placed by the French in the first rank. His 
mathematical works show that he wrote as he thought, 
without taking much trouble to finish. His expression 
was, ‘ Let us find out the thing — there will be plenty of 
people to put it into shape,' an assertion abundantly 
verified since his time. He said of himself, that he had 
‘ some talent, and great facility.’ He liked the mathema- 
tical part of natural philosophy better than any other, and 
took hut little interest in purely experimental researches. 
Hence he remained in ignorance of some of the most strikftig 
facts discovered in his day ; and when laughed at on the 
subject, he always said, ‘ I shall have plenty of time to 
learn all these pretty things.' The time, however, as Bos- 
sut remarks, never arrivea. 

Those readers who would know more of D’Alembert 
should consult the first volume of Bastien’s edition of hia 
works. 

ALEMBIC, a chemical vessel used in distillation. Va 
rious forms of it have been devised ; the simplest consists of 
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a body, cucurbit or rnatrw, a, which serves as a boiler; a 
head or capital, b, with a pipe and a receiver c. 

Sometimes all these parts ara made of glass, and the head 
and receiver are usually so : when the body is of this ma- 
terial, it is fitted to the head by grinding ; but the apparatus, 
in this case, is extremely expensive, and very liable to acci- 
dent. When the bodv is made of metal, the glass head is 
secured to it by almond or linseed meal lute. 

The fluid to be distilled having been put into the body a, 
the head b being fitted to it, and the receiver adapted to its 
pipe, heat is applied to the body either by a lamp or a sand- 
bath ; the vapour which rises is condensed in the head, and, 
falling into its depressed channel e t runs through the pipe 
into the rece|yer c, loosely fitted to it with a cork. If the 
receiver be kept partly immersed in cold water, the conden- 
sation will be more readily and economically effected. Some- 
times the head is perforated at /, and furnished with a 
stopper; by removing this, a supply of the fluid to be dis- 
tilled may be poured into the body, without disturbing the 
luting by which the body and head are kept in close con- 
tact. An alembic of this kind is not very useful for the 
general purposes of distillation : it can scarcely be applied 
to the preparation of acids ; and for distilling spirit or water 
a retort or a still is much to be preferred An alembic of this 
form, the body of which is made of silver, and the head and 
receiver of glass, is sometimes employed for distilling the 
spirit from the alcoholic solutions of potash and soda, in the 
process of purifying these alkalis. 

The most ancient alembics were made of metal, and ge- 
nerally of tinned copper ; the annexed figures represent that 
proposed by Baurae in his Elements of Pharmacy, with 
very slight alteration. It is composed of several parts : 
fig. 1, rejifresents the cucurbit, body, or boiler, which is made 
of tinned copper ; b is a short pipe by which the boiler is 
replenished with the fluid to be distilled, during the opera- 
tion, and without disturbing or unluting the apparatus. 
When in operation, the pipe b is stopped with a cork. 

Fig. 2 is a section of the head or capital , which fits into 
a, and is secured by lute ; it is divided into two parts 
which do not communicate with each other ; c contains cold 
water/which, by cooling the vapour that rises from the 
boiler a into d, causes it to condense into a fluid, which 
runs down into a small gutter, and is by it conveyed through 
the pipe e into a receiver ; / is a cock by which the water is 
let out from c when it becomes hot by condensing the vapour. 



■ tfgpre$ents a worm or serpentine, g t into which is 

conveyed the vapour that may escape condensation in d ; it 
watcr the vessel h, Which, as it 
becomes ’ndfy lb let out at the cock i, and a fresh supply of 
cold wai^Ffi {poured in ; the condensed vapour is received 
at the the receiver ft. 


Fig. 4 represent* a water-bath, also made of tinned cop- 
per ; it fits into the body a, and is heated by the medium of 
the boiling-water contained in it, .instead of the fire diree$f ! 
applied. When the water-bath is used, the head, fig. % fii 
fitted into it in the manner already described vrith respect to 
the body a, fig. 1. ' 

1% 5 shows the whole apparatus placed in the fUrnaee, 
with the worm attached/? trie pipe of the head. 

The alembic, in the ^ is but little used; 

the addition of the worm ^surrounded with cold water has 
rendered it unnecessary to employ any refrigeratory round 
the head; and the apparatus thus simplified is the oom 
mon still, which will be described under the article Dis- 
tillation. 

ALENQON, the capital of the department of the Orne, 
in France, stands in an extensive plain, on the north-west 
bank of the Sarthe, which here forms the boundary between 
the departments of the Orne and the Sarthe. The town 
itself is not very large ; but its five suburbs, one of which 
stands on the opposite bank of the Sarthe, add to its popula- 
tion and importance. The streets are generally broad, and 
ornamented with some handsome buildings, especially the 
prefect' s residence, the corn-market, and the town- house, 
t he towers of which last are the remains of the castle of tho 
Dukes of Alen<;6n. These nobles appear conspicuous in the 
history of France ; one of them fell at the battle of Agincourt, 
[See Agincourt,] while attacking the English king. 

The population of Alengon (including, we presume, the 
suburbs) is given by Malte Brun and Balbi at 14,000; 
the trade of the place is very considerable. Its chief ma- 
nufactures are of lace and muslin, the latter of which gives 
employment to more than two thousand persons, who ore 
engaged in making or embroidering it. Some cottons and 
linens are also manufactured, as well as leather, glass, and 
iron. The agricultural products of the neighbourhood, iu 
eluding cattle, horses of good quality, goose dowm and quills, 
and cider, add to its commerce. The lace manufacture, 
which has acquired considerable celebrity, was established 
by letters patent during the administration of Colbert, in 
1665. The proprietor had a monopoly for ten years, and a 
grant of 36,000 iivres, or about 1500/. 

There are at Alen$on a library of above 6000 volumes, an 
agricultural society, a museum of natural history, and a 
college ; the last -mentioned is surmounted by a lantern, 
which is used as an observatory. There is also a theatre ; 
and horse-races take place annually, on the 25th of August. 

Many religious houses and hospitals, and a Jesuits’ 
college, existed in the town before the revolution. In 
former ages it was fortified, though the outworks and the 
greater part of the wall are now destroyed, and little remains 
of its once formidable defences hut four gates, by which 
you enter the town. It was the birth-place of the historian 
Mezeray. Aletn;on is in 48° 26' N. hit., 5' E. long, of 
Greenwich. Distance from Paris 116 miles W. by S. 

The neighbourhood of the town produces iron, and stone 
suited for building or for mill-stones. In the quarry of 
Hertre, a very few miles distant, were found the false dia- 
monds, called the diamonds of Alenin, said to equal the 
real stone in brilliancy though not. in hardness. The mine 
is said to be now nearly exhausted. 

The arrondissement of Alcmjon contains 416 square 
miles, and above 70,000 inhabitants. 

ALENTEJO, or ALEMTEJO, the largest province of 
the kingdom of Portugal, so called from its position (alem 
Tejo, beyond the Tagus). I# is separated on the east 
from Spanish Estremadura and Andalusia. The boundary 
on this side is determined, to begin from the north, first by 
the river Sever, running into the Tagus, soon after by the 
Gevora and the Caya, tributaries of the Guadiana, the line 
crossing from the one to the other stream so as to avoid the 
proximity of Badajoz. It then follows the Guadiana, leaving 
Olivenza on the east, which since 1801 has belonged to tho 
Spanish crown. North of Mouruo it bends (torn the river to 
the S.E. so as to meet first the Ardila, and then the Chanza, 
the latter of which again conducts it to the Guadiana. From 
this point the boundary runs west to the ocean, so as to sepa- 
rate Alentejo on the south from the Algarve by the ridges 
of Caldeirao and Monchique. On the west it is bounded by 
the cfmarca of Setubal, belonging to Estremadura, and 
below that by the ocean. The Tagus partly forms its 
boundary on the north, but in the centre of the line the 
Portuguese province of EstremOdura again extends -south 
of the river. In this part tb© two provinces are divided by 
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s called the Soro, Err a, and Zatas, the twfc 
fb^mer of which tori' into' the third, the Zatas itself fhll- 
ixig direotly in^o the Tagus: The provinoe covers a sur- 
of 883 square league*, or 79 47 geographical scjuare 
mites, and its population is given by Antilion and Minano 
at 380,439, that is 48 to the square mile, while the province 
of Entre D6uro e Minho has a population of 346 to the 
soLtpe surface. Some accounts ^tate the population at 
only 266,009 in the year 1820. The most fertile parts 
are around Evora, Portalegre, Elvas, Villaviciosa, Beja, 
and the plains of Ourique. The highest ridge of moun- 
tains is the already-mentioned Sierra de Monchique on 
the south, which rises at one point to the height of 
4078 feet. .From the northern side of this mountain the 
waters are collected into the river Sodo, which reaches 
the sea at Setubal. In the spring the malaria arising 
from this river is very injurious to the health of the in- 
habitants. The Sierra de Portalegre rises to 2130 feet; 
that of Osa, north of Evora, slightly exceeds this height. 
Nearly the whole country is covered with mountains, but 
their course is so varied that description would be at once ; 
difficult and useless. The harbours of Sines and Villa 
Nova de Milfontes are of little value. The population is 
not very industrious, yet corn is produced to such an amount 
as to contribute largely to the support of Lisbon; but 
the supply of wine and oil is less abundant. The former is 
altogether consumed within the province, and a considerable 
quantity of oil is often imported from the bordering regions 
of Spain, There are many quarries of marble, white, green, 
and red. The political divisions of the province are these: 
it contains the eight cmnarcas or districts of Evora, Elvas, 
Portalegre, Ourique, Villaviciosa, Beja, Crate, and A viz. 
Evora, the chief city of the whole province, is the seat of an 
archbishopric; and three bishops take their titles from 
Elvas, Portalegre, and Beja. Elvas is also a place of great 
military strength, and with the adjoining fortress. La Lipp c, 
protects the frontier on the side of Budajoz. 

ALEPPO. [SeeHALKB.] 

ALESSANDRIA, one of the five divisions of the princi- 
pality of Piedmont, which is again subdivided into the pro- 
vinces of Alessandria, Asti, C a sale, Aequi, Voghcra, and 
Tortonu. The whole division is said to contain a population 
of above 510,000. 

The province of Alessandria is intersected by hills 
of small elevation? the spurs or offsets of the Apcmiine 
chain, which, divides Piedmont from the Riviera of Genoa: 
it is not well watered, though it is bounded on the north 
by the Po, which receives below Alessandria the Tan am. 
The Tan a vo receives the Belbo a little above Alessandria, 
and the Bonnida (increased by the Grba) a little below it. 
The chief products of this province are, maize, wine, silk, 
madder, and the best flax in Piedmont. It contains very 
little wood. The population is estimated at above 90,000. 

ALESSANDRIA, a town and fortress in Piedmont, the 
capital of the province of the same name, near the conflux 
of the two rivers Tanaro and Bormida. It was built by the 
Lombard league in 1168, as a barrier against Frederic Bar- 
barossa and the Guibelinos of Asti. It was declared a free 
city like the others of the league, and was named Alessandria 
in honour of Pope Alexander III., the protector of the Lom- 
bard league and the strenuous opponent of the emperor. In 
U 74, Frederic, having returned to Italy, besieged the new city, 
which his soldiers, seeing the houses covered with straw or 
thatch, called by derision Alessandria della pa glia, or ‘of 
straw,* an appellation which it lias since retained. Frederic, 
however, after four months was obliged to raise the siege. 
After the extinction of the Lombard republics, Alessandria 
came under the power of the Marquises of Montferrat, and 
finally of the Dukes of Savoy. Its citadel is one of the 
strongest places in North Italy, and has been repeatedly 
besieged, and taken and retaken, by the French and Aus- 
trians. The whole town was surrounded by an extensive 
line of fortifications by order of Bonaparte, who wonted to 
make it his chief stronghold in Piedmont, but, by the treaty 
of Vienna, the fortifications have been razed, and the cita- 
del alone remains* The town is well built, has a fine 
square planted with trees, a public library, and some good 
palaces and churches. The population is above 30,000, who 
carry on a considerable trade; a well -attended fair is held 
twice a year; in April and October. There are some manu- 
factures of linen, silks, cotton stockings, cotton handker- 
chiefs, and woollen cloth. Alessandria is one of the most 
considerable and lively towns of Piedmont, situated in a 


..wide and fertile^plam 70 miles E* . ' bw' '' 
60 N. by W. of Genoa. Thb field and villose of 
are within sight of Afatsandria on the opposite or right batpk 
of the Bormida, on the read to Tortona ; 44° 5? N. lat* 
8° 36' E. long. \ .■ : 

ALEUTIAN ISLANDS, c^ed idio Aleutan. Aleutic, 
or Aleutsky Islands, these several imrifoa being derived 
from the Russian word, aleut, which signifies a bold rock* 

This group of islands is situated in the North Pacific 
Ocean, between Cape Alaska in North America, and the 
peninsula of Kamtschatka in Asia ; describing a circular 
arc which extends from 163° of west to 166° of east longitude, 
and thus comprehends 31° of longitude. The glands which 
form the two extremities of the chain, viz. Oonemak, which 
is separated by a narrow channel from Cape Alaska, and 
Behring s island, Which approaches the nearest to the coast 
of Asia, are both in the 55th parallel of north latitude,, while 
the others extend in a curve towards the south, the centre 
one of the chain being situated in the 53d parallel. 

The first attempt at geographical discovery in this region 
was planned, a snort time before his death, bv Peter the 
Great of Russia, with the view’ of ascertaining the distance 
between the Asiatic and American continents. The plan 
was prosecuted, in the following reign, by a Dane, named 
Beliring, according to the instructions which were drawn up 
by Peter with his own hand. Two voyages prosecuted in 
1728 and the following year, were not attended with success ; 
but a third expedition, undertaken in 1741, was productive 
of a better result. Behring discovered the coast of America 
in 58° 28' N. lat., and on his return to Kamtschatka visited 
Behring's island, then uninhabited, where he soon aft^r died. 
This island, which is 104 miles long, with a mean breadth of 
15 miles, is, as before stated, in 55° N. lat. and 167 a E. long, f 
190 miles N.E. of the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul in 
Kamtschatka. 

Behring’s island having thus become known to the inha- 
bitants of Kamtschatka, they were led thither in search of 
sea-otters and other fur- bearing animals; and some of their 
vessels being driven to the eastward by the storms prevalent 
in those latitudes, the other islands of the group were suc- 
cessively discovered. Geographers at first divided this Ar- 
chipelago into three groups, calling those nearest to Asia the 
Aleutian, those near to the centre the Andrcnovian, and those 
which aro nearest to America the Fox Islands. At present 
all are comprehended under the name of Aleutian Islands. 
The derivation of this name has already been given ; the 
Andrenovian group were so named in honour of either the 
vessel — the St. Andrean — in which the discoverers sailed, 
or of her owner, Andrean Tolstyck. The Fox Islands re- 
ceived their name in consequence of the great number of 
those animals found upon them. 

A survey of the entire chain was made by two Russian 
officers in 1768, by order of the Empress Catharine, but our 
knowledge of the islands and of the adjoining coasts of the v 
two continents is principally derived from the narrative of 
the last voyage of Captain Cook, who, in 1778, determined 
with accuracy the positions of the islands, and of the more 
remarkable points of the two coasts. 

As early as 1785, establishments, protected by fortifica- 
tions, were formed by Russian adventurers in many of the 
islands. These were all the result of private enterprise. The 
success by which they were attended led to the formation of 
the Russian American Company , whose operations were 
carried on during several years in a somewhat irregular 
manner ; but in 1 799 the association was invested with con- 
siderable privileges by the Russian government, and it still 
continues to prosecute the trade in furs with much activity. 

The traders who first visited these islands aro charged 
with having acted with the most wanton cruelly towards the 
natives, whose revengeful feelings wore at length so far ex- 
cited, that they seized upon every opportunity for retaliating 
upon their oppressors; and succeeded on several occasions in 
destroying the Russian vessels, and murdering their crews. 
Notwithstanding these disasters, bthet adventurers were still 
tempted to go in quest of the vid^fable skins which the 
islands supplied in such great abundance. v 

Our celebrated countryman, Cook, when he visited the 
islands, found the inhabitants disposed to carry on a peace- 
able traffic with his sailors, and, at the present day, the Aleu- 
tians are observed to be generally a kind-hearted and inof- 
fensive race, but when provoked to anger, they prove them- 
selves malignant, implacable, and indifferent to peramft 
danger, 
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The number of islands which compose the entire chain is 
very considerable; above forty have received names; The 
most important of those situated to the eastward— the Fox 
Islands — are, Oonemak, Oonalashka, and Qoranack, Those 
composing the ^adrenovian division are smaller than the 
others* and are seldom visited. The principal of them ore, 
Amlak, Atohko, Tshctchina, Ayag, Kanaga, end Taka- 
vahgha. The two last mentioned have volcanoes, and 
Tshetchina possesses a high hill which is apparently an ex- 
tinct volcano. The division nearest to the Asiatic coast con- 
tains, among other islands of . less importance, Semitchi, 
Attoo, Agattoo, Copper Island, and Behring's or Com- 
modore Island, 

The prospect on .approaching any of these places is de- 
scribed by Kotzebue to be frightful and desolate. Black 
masses of lava appear to rise perpendicularly from the sea to 
a great elevation, tlie whole of each island presenting the 
appearance of pointed mountains lying close to each Other, 
and some of them having their summits above the clouds. 

The islands are all of them destitute of trees, and the in- 
habitants would suffer much inconvenience in consequence, 
but for the great abundance of drift wood from the American 
coast which is continually thrown upon their shores. An 
unsuccessful attempt was once made to plant a species of 
pine at Oona-lashka. 

The coasts of the Aleutian Islands are all so rocky and so 
encompassed by breakers, that the navigation among them 
is dangerous. The whole group bears evident marks of a 
volcanic origin, and on several of the islands are volcanoes 
in a state of activity at the present lime. The soil is in ge- 
neral of an ungrateful nature, but in some few spots where 
it is of better quality, gardens have been formed in which 
several esculent vegetables arrive at tolerable perfection. 
Cabbages, carrots, turnips, radishes, beet-root, and even 
cucumbers are constantly raised under such circumstances 
without difficulty. Potatoes have been recently introduced, 
and appear likely to be of great benefit to the inhabitants. 

The islands are amply provided with springs of water, 
which, in some instances, flow from the bases of the moun- 
tains directly into the sea, and in other cases form consider- 
able lakes, the superfluous waters of which are drained off 
by natural canals. 

The land animals which are general on the islands are, 
bears, wolves, beavers, ermines, and river-otters. The sea- 
otter, whose skin is held in much estimation by the Chinese 
with whom the Russians trade, has had its numbers much 
diminished. Red, grey, brown, and black foxes are seen in 
great variety on the Fox islands. Seals and whales arc 
abundant on the coasts, and sea-lions are occasionally met 
with. The kinds of fish most usually caught are, salmon 
and halibut ; the latter of those are sometimes of an im- 
mense size. 

The valleys of some of the islands furnish an abundance 
of herbage, which would support a considerable number of 
cattle throughout the year. 

Almost the only occupations of the inhabitants are fishing 
and hunting, and the preparation of implements necessary 
for the prosecution of these pursuits. In fishing they make 
use of a species of canoe, which they call a baidur, mid 
wliich consists of a skeleton of wood, over which a covering 
of seal skins is extended. Thus constructed, these canoes 
are so extremely light that they may be carried about by 
one person without difficulty. They are long and narrow in 
form, and are most usually made to bold only one person ; 
sometimes they are calculated to carry two, and very rarely 
three people. Each canoe has a kind of deck formed of 
skins, in which, according to the number it is intended to 
carry, one or more round holes are left just fitted to the size 
of tire body. The islanders are very expert in the manage- 
ment of these vessels by means of double paddles seven or 
eight feet in length. They sometimes venture in them to u 
considerable distance from the land, even in very stormy 
weather. 

.Domestic occupations, such as making clothes, and even 
the covering of canoes is performed by the women, who like- 
wise make main, baskets* and other ulbfui articles of straw. 

The , native inhabitants are mostly short, but stout made 
atm proportioned. But little difference is observable in 
the clothing of men and women, which consists of a frock 
made pf seql skin, fastened round the neck and descending 
bf low the Ttye same material is employed for making 

hoots. BofhjSta mot* and women bore their under lips, and 
hy way of insert pieces of bone in the holes. 

■ ; 


They Uhewise.frimmetlt th#r frocks with 1 lass he^ds, 
tbers^ beaks of sea parrots, enf white goats hair brought 
Siberia. They all wear * Mnd of wooden cap which is dye#* 
generally green, and adorned with figures carved out of sea- 
cow teeth, or with beads. The women usually wear rings 
im their fingers, and bracelets of glass beads above the wrists 
ana ancle joints. *# , V - ■ 

pie food of the iskndofta consists almost entirely of fish 
and the flesh of sca anhow? They provide in summer a 
store of fish which ttmydry ind lay up in small huts for 
winter use, A very favourite specie* of food with them is 
whale blubber, and this substance, when it becomes too 
rancid for even an Aleutian stomach, they use for lighting 
and warming thoir dwellings. Their habitations are holes 
dug in the earth and covered with sticks; over which gras* 
and earth are thrown. The entrance is from the roof, 
whence also light is admitted through a window covered 
with dried fish skiffs, and the dwelling is divided intosepa^ 
rate apartments by means of seal skins and straw mats, so 
that each one forms the abode of several families. 

The islanders are inclined to be superstitious, and are 
great believers in charms. Some have been baptized, and 
make a profession of the Christian religion according to the 
faith of the Greek church. Polygamy is common, if indeed 
marriage may be said to exist among a people where the 
men are accustomed to take as many wives as their means 
enable them to maintain, and may send them back to their 
friends to form new connexions when those means are di- 
minished. It sometimes happens that one woman will live 
at the same time with two husbands. 

It is hardly possible to form any estimate of the population 
of the islands. There is reason to believe that it has very 
seriously diminished since the settlement among them of 
the Russian traders. Half a century ago Oonalashka was 
assumed to contain 1300 inhabitants, while recent accounts 
estimate the population at only 300 souls. (Cook’s Third 
Voyage , Coxe's Account of Human Discoveries, Kotzebue’s 
Voyages round the World.) 

ALEXANDER. [See Paris.] 



[Head of Alexander the Great, enlarged, from a coin In the Bod Man 
Liln ary, Oxford. The head i* repeated beneath, with the reverie, shewing 
the slue of the coin.] 


ALEXANDER III., commonly called the Great, son pf 
Philip II. king of Mueedon, was born b.c. 366* His mother 
was Olympias, the daughter of Neoptolemus king of Epirus, 
through whom Alexander claimed a descent firom the great 
Phtbiotic hero Achilles. (Pausan. L, 11.) . 

The history of Alexander forms an epoch in the history of 
the world. Whate ver difficulties we may have in making an 
exact estimate of his personal character, we can hardly 
assign too much importance to the great events of his life, 
and their permanent influence on the condition of the human 
race. The overthrow pf the great Asiatic monarchy Which 
h ad so often threatened the poUtiejd existence of Greece.tbe 
victorious progress ofthsMscwkmin 
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the btauindary of rivid<^ to the Nile, the Jex^i, 
and the Indue— these have fortfied in all ages the theme of 
historical declamation and are Still the subject of vulgar 
admiration. But the diffusion of the language and the arts 
of Greece, the extension of commerce by opening to S}i*- 
ropeans the road to India, the great additions made to 
natural science and geography h|. the expedition of Alex- 
ander, —-those are the real subjects for enlightened and Cri- 
tical research. Of tlie numerous "Writers who treated of the 
campaigns of Alexander not a single contemporary remains ; 
and our information is entirely derived from compilers Who 
lived Several centuries after the age of Alexander, and 
founded their narratives on Such contemporary records as 
then existed. With the exception of Arrian, not one of 
them Was equal to the subject; and even he was often too 
deficient in knowledge of Asiatic' geography to enable him 
# make* a proper use of his materials. The accounts of the 
different • Writers, though agreeing in all the great events, 
offer no small discrepancies when we come to details, and, 
with the exception of Arrians History , are marked by a 
general absence of sound criticism. We shall notice these 
authorities briefly at the end of this article. 

If We knew nothing more of Alexander than that Aristotle 
was Ills master, the memory of the philosoplieriwould pre- 
serve that of the pupil. But it is a rare coincidence to find 
the greatest of conquerors instructed by the first of philoso- 
phers— the master of all knowledge teaching the future 
master of the world. Some of the great projects of Alex- 
ander might pass for the mere caprice of a man possessed of 
unlimited power, if we did not know that Aristotle had given 
him lessons in political science, and written for his use a trea- 
tise on the art of government. That the pupil amidst all his 
violence and excesses possessed a vigorous and clear under- 
standing, with enlarged views of tile advantages of com- 
merce, and of the nature of civil government, is amply con- 
firmed by some of the most prominent events of his life. 
Unfortunately Aristotle was not his only master ; the flattery 
of Lysimochus, and the obsequiousness of his attendants, 
conspired to cherish those ungovernable passions which seem 
to have descended to him from both his parents. 

The military education of Alexander commenced from 
his boyhood : he was trained to be expert in all manly 
exercises, and particularly in the management of a horse. 
His first essay in turns was made at the battle of Chao- 
ronea, (n, e. 338,) w hen his father crushed the united forces 
of .Thebes and Athens with their allies, and established the 
Macedonian supremacy in Greece. 

Philip was murdered (b. c. .330) during the celebra- 
tion of his daughter's marriage, when he was just on the 
eve of setting out on his Asiatic expedition, at the head 
of the combined force of Greece. His sudden death in- 
spired the states which had been humbled with some hope 
of throwing off the yoke of the Macedonian kings. Alex- 
ander, in his twentieth year, succeeded to the monarchy and 
'to the great designs of his father. Though threatened with 
danger on all sides, from the movements of the barbarians 
on the north, and the restless Greeks in the Bouth, his cou- 
rage and address saved him. The Thessalians readily chose 
him as the head of their confederacy ; and the Amphictyons 
confirmed him in the honours which had been granted to 
Philip. His next step was to march an army into 13 mot i a, to 
check the beginning of insurrectionary movements, by 
showing himself at the gates of Thebes. His vigour secured 
for him greater honours than Philip had over received, and 
the states of Greece, Lacedoomon excepted, transferred to j 
him* at Corinth, with abject flattery and mean submission, 
the offico of commander-in-chief against Persia, which they 
had already conferred on his father. 

In gi ving a brief sketch of the chief events of Alexander's 
short life, We may observe that without a constant reference 
to maps it is impossible to form any idea of the rapidity 
of his movements, the natural obstacles which he had to 
encounter, or the immense extent of country which he over- 
ran in a few years. All military history without geogra- 
phical detail is only a heap of ooriftmon, and that of Alex- 
ander still waits for more complete illustration from the 
researched of modem times. 

In order to leave no troublesome enemies behind him* 
he rtsefived to reduce the barbarians of the north to obedi- 
ence. From his residence in Macedonia he marched (in 
the spring of % C, 335) in ten days to the pusses Of 
Mourn HiCmus, ftfcd Balkan,) crossed them in spite of 


the opposition df ^e-httiVoi, 
great plain of the Danube. Here he . defeated-. tnC • 
ball! ; and after crossing the Danube at a point which it |i 
how impossible to determine, he Struck terror into the (Jetfei 
who lived on the northern bank, by the Rapidity and deci- 
sion of his movements. On his return, he led his troops 
against the Illyrians and T&utantii, Whom it was necessaiy 
to reduce to submission before lie could safely quit his 
kingdom. A false report of his death, during this expe- 
dition, gave the Greeks once more hopes of throwing off 
the hated yoke of Macedon ; and the Thebans set the 
example, by murdering two officers of the Macedonian 
garrison, which had occupied the Cadmeia or Acropolis of 
the city ever since the battle of Chroronea. But while they 
were indulging in the anticipation of recovering their inde- 
endence, their ever-active oneray made his appearance 
efore their city. It appears as if Alexander would have 
been satis fled with a reason able subm ission, but party 
violence in Thebes prevented all concession, and the pro- 
posals of the Macedonian king were rejected with insult. 
After a short resistance Alexanders troops entered the city, 
when one of those horrid scenes of carnage ensued which 
form a necessary part of a conquerors progress. It was then 
that- the Phocians, with the Platans and other Boeotians 
in the army of Alexander, inflamed by the remembrance of 
what they had once suffered from this unprincipled city, 
slew all before them, * even those who made no resistance ; 
they murdered the suppliants in the temples ; they spared 
neither woman nor child.’ (Arrian, I. 8.) The number 
killed is -stated at G000, which may possibly be exaggerated * 
the survivors were sold for slaves, except the ministers of 
religion, and the fe$ who were the friends of the conqueror or 
who had opposed the revolution : the temples and the house 
of Pindar, it is said, were spared ; but all the rest of the 
city, except the Cadmeia, was levelled to the ground, and 
Thebes for the present was blotted out of Greece, (b.c. 335.) 
Alexander did not march farther south, though the Athe- 
nians bad been active in organizing the late resistance. 
One such example was sufficient for a warning. 

In the spring of n.c. 334, Alexander set out oft his Asiatic 
expedition with a force of about 35,000 men, and a very small 
supply ol money. The largest component part of his army 
was Macedonian, with about 7000 allied Greeks, some mer- 
cenary troops, and several bodies of Thracians, 1500 Agria- 
nian light infantry, and some other bodies of troops. His 
cavalry, on which his success in a great measure depended, 
was mainly composed of Macedonians and Thessalians. 

Having arrived at Sestos in twenty days, and crossed the 
narrow channel of the Hellespont, the descendant of Achillea 
and his friend Hephmstion did honour to the mounds that 
were said to contain the remains of the mighty hero and his 
beloved friend Patroelus. Youthful enthusiasm may have 
been one motive to the display made before the army on 
this occasion, but it was no less a port of Alexander s policy 
to induce his followers to look upon him as the representa- 
tive of the greatest warrior of the heroic age. 

At tlie period of Alexander’s landing in Asia, the un- 
wieldy and disjointed monarchy of the Persians presented 
an appearance in every respect analogous to the Turkish 
empire at present. The Persians themselves, the ruling 
caste, were comparatively few in number. One monarch 
with absolute power claimed the sovereignty of almost 
countless nations, and of an immense extent of country, the 
parts of which were in many cases separated by natural 
boundaries which were difficult to pass. The provinces 
that lay remote from the seat of government could only 
be maintained by the presence of an armed force under a 
military governor nominated by the king. The partition 
of the empire and the distribution of power wore there* 
fore essential to the very existence of the ^Persian mo* 
liarchy; but this system was also the remote cause of 
its weakness and dissolution. Each powerful governor 
was kept in submission by no other motive but fear of 
punishment ; and when he felt liimsolf able to defy his 
master, the bond union was tor the time broken. 
Hence some provincial governments passed quietly from 
father to son, the monarch tacitly consenting tc an arrange- 
ment which he could not prevent Darius, the king of 
Persia, who was contemporary with Alexander, seems to 
have been ill qualified to retrieve the falling fortunes of the 
monarchy: he was deficient in courage arid military skill, 
and hud no hope of opposing the invader but by turn* 
ing against him the arms of the Greeks themselves; 
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jn the |iay to^sireli# ready to eaten their 

lfoir fmwmt^mtfm fam who were united to them by 
JMUW atfiTlanfc&e. The civil commotferai which aqeftey 
® G&ian community were alto con-* 
to seek fromtWWof Persia 
» a>| V tttid property which they had lotit At home. At 
’We^tiie the hopes of Darius vested on Memnon, a Greek of 
Abodes, whose military skill might have made him, with 
4 hotter opportunities* a formidable opponent to the Macedo- 
nian king. The tot? combat between the invaders and the 
Persians was on the hanks of the Grunicus* (now perhaps 
the Oostvola,) a river which falls into the Sea of Marmara. 
The Persians possessed on elevated position on the east 
*bank of the river* which their generals determined to defend, 
contrary to the advice of Memnon, who being* as it appears, 
Wt in the command, could only recommend for the present 
, the safer expedient of a retreat. But the dispositions of the 
Persians wefe totally nnsuitod to oppose the violent attack 
of Alexander s cavalry, which crossed iho nver and main- 
tained itself on the opposite bank until the light infantry 
that followed had time to come up, When the compact front 
of the Macedonians bristling with their formidable speais 
broke the less disciplined lines of the Persian cavalry, and 
eecured a complete victory. To the daring personal cou- 
rage of Alexander, who himself killed two Persians of the 
highest rank, and to the long speais of the Macedonians, 
the victory may be mainly attributed. The Greek infantry m 
the Persian army w as out to pieces, with the exception of 2 iU)i), 
who were sent into Macedonia in chains, and condemned to 
slavery, Alexander showed, after iho battle, that he knew 
how to wm affection by fluttering sclf-lov e. as well as to lead 
then to conquest. He visited his own disabled soldiers, lis- 
tened to the tale of their exploits aud their w ounds, and 
’ gave fo the parents and childien of those who had fallen 
privileges of distinction and immunity from civil burdens. 
TVenty-to horsemen belonging to the Companion cavah), 
W-nHlSd of military order, perhaps instituted by Alexander, 
—had falkgn in the fust assault. Lysippus, the famous 
sculpU#, Was ordered to make their figure*, m bronze, which 
Were ploped in the town of Dium 111 Macedonia, and alter* 
wards adorned one of the public buildings of Romo. 

This success was of the utmost importance to Alexander, 

* by preparing the submission of rao*,t of the Giook towns on 
tSe Ajgean, in Wmch he adopted the policy of establishing 
democratic forms of government, with the double purpose 
of showmg that he had come as the liberator of the Gieek 
states, edid pcrjiaps, too,+with a view of pi eventing tlicir 
combining against rnmnclf by the constant occupation which 
they would have in quarrelling with one another. 

To ciowd into the compass of a short artule the mili- 
tary operations of Alexanders campaigns would bo a use- 
less attempt: even Arrian's narrative is often too meagre 
and unsatisfactory to enable us to form a clear conception 
of the events. .Nothing but a careful examination of a 
map, and some idea of the nature of tire country, can give 
a reader any notion of the vigour of the Macedonian general. 
One of the most memorable events between the battles of 
the Granicus and Issus was the capture of Halicarnassus m 
Oaria, which Memnon only left when it was no longer pos- 
sible to hold out. This memorable siege is minutely desci toed 
by Arrian, whoso personal experience (see Ahri an) enabled 
him to detail the mdikuy events of Alexander s life better 

* that) the compiler Diodorus or the rhetorician Curtius 

* the progress of Alexander southward was marked by an 
eVf»t ih Whfoh the durable features of nature bear evidence 
<0 fine truth djf history'- In proceeding from Phasehs to 
Perga he sent part of h\$ troops by a newly -made but 
difficult route in the Interior ; he himself proceeded along 
the shore ojr Lyda, whore the mountains rise fiom the sea 
step by step like a ladder, leaving between the base of t ho 
ladder (or Hwutr, as the Greeks called it) and the sea, a 
hfcaeh which offered a shorter and much more convenient 
' The projecting cliffs, however, over which there appears 
to bnre been at that time no way, wtoflhf tender it necessary 
men m some places to wade through the Water, 
"* Whhout dimmer ; but a favourable opportunity 
, . t } W accomplishing this, by .the depression of 
1 #ijb^ part, consequent on the blowing of a itorth 
4 Xaromama, p* 11$, Arrian, I., 26.) 
Mmm$ teaim^^titers of AWnder’s history there 
toete not tote who embellished it with stories of 
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Mmander* Jfoe Maw3eai«n general marched to Gor- 
dium in PhrygC where he had another op- 

portunity of turning #pN£t the belief of a superetHteUa 
age. The empire of 'Wm promised to him who should 
untie the complicated Shot which fastened to the pole of a 
chariot the yoke and collars of the homes. Alexander 
relieved himself from the difficulty, either by cutting the 
cord, or some equally expeditious process. The prompti- 
tude of his resolution, and the presence of a victorious army* 
could not fail to satire him the credit of having fulfilled the 
intentions of the Deity. . 

The army was now increased by fresh reinforcement s fiij|o 
home, and the return of the new married soldiers who had been 
sent to winter in Macedonia. In approaching the passes 
which lead from tho central plateau^ of Asia Minor into the 
plains of Cilicia, Alexander must nave been in the track 
of the Greeks who accompanied the younger Cyrus in his 
expedition against his brother, not quite a century before ; 
and the nuyrch from the mountain pass to Tarsus (the modem 
Tersoos) on tho Cydmis, probably followed the same route. 

A remarkably narrow defile, about twenty miles north of 
Tarsus, which is cut m th^ rock, has been conjectured to be 
the pa*s dcsenbod by Xenophon and Arrian. At Tarsus the 
career of Alexander was nearly terminated by a fever, either 
caused by fatigue, or by throwing himself when heated into 
tl e cool stiouin of the Cydnus. A similar act of imprudence 
at 'it iboos is smd to have been fatal to the Emperor Fre- 
ddie k Barhaiosbd. 

A little before tins tunc Memnon died, and with lum the 
be-st hopes of Dunus. This skilful commander, at the time of 
lus death, was 111 the yKgean with a powerful fleet, to which 
Alexander had nothing to oppose : he was master of Chios* 
the chief part of Lesbos, and ready to fall on Kubtra and 
Macodon, with the prospect oi being supported by the 
Lacedemonians. IIl» sudden death relieved Alexander 
fioin an opponent whose opeiations m Greece might have 
compelled linn to give up the dazzling prospect of Asiatic 
conquest 

Fiom Tarsus Alexander marched, partly by the route of 
the younger Cyrus, along the Gulf of labw to the little town 
of Mwiandrus in Syna. Darius had for some time occupied 
an extensive plain m Syria, well adapted for the evolutions 
of his largo bod) of cavalry, and for the disposition of Ins 
immense aimy. Contmry to the advice oi Amyntas, a 
Gieek doseiter, he abandoned this position for one in winch 
defeat was almost certain. An offset from the range uf 
Taurus runs down to the Gull of Issun, (the modern Gulf 
of Skanderoon$ and terminates in the high land of (‘ape 
Khyn/yr The mountains press close on tho shot os of tnc 
Gulf of Issus, leading m some places a plain barely large 
enough foi tlic battle-ground of an army: m one parti- 
cular spot the passage is so narrow as to bo capable of 
an easy dofei *c. tty this unguarded pass Alexander 
had advanced into Syna, while by another pass laither 
north ut the mountain range, Darius moved from Syna 
to the plain of Issus with tne river Pinax us ill his front. 
He was now in the rear of Alexander; but he had en- 
gaged himself m a position where victory might be con- 
fidently expected hv tne Macedonians. Alexander marched 
back through the Syrian pass, and found the Persian king 
prepared for battle in the plum of Issus, The left wing of 
the Macedonian army was protected by the sea, and the 
dispositions on the right were such as to prevent the superior 
force of the Persians from effectually out-flanking tho Greeks 
on that side. The Persian king, though possessing a far 
superior force, waited the attack on the opposite bank* as if 
conscious of his inferiority, and anticipating a defeat. Alex- 
ander himself, who was on the right wing, crossed the 
stream, attacked the Persians with impetuosity, and soon 
put their left wing to tho rout. Tim 30,000 Greek merce- 
naries in the Persian army offered & stout resistance to 
the main body of the Macedonians ; and the Persian cavalry 
on the right, who were opposed io the Thessalians* fought 
bravely as long as their kteg repined on the field of battle. 

The Persian king hbnaeltgave the signal for flight whqn 
he saw his left wing entirely routed* and the cavalry, soon^ , 
fcUowitig tjre e^ampe jOf thw? tender, turned then backs with ^ 
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have boenprodigiouB, from tao nature of ; t 
1f»mra&'$ ttud-Ptolenw, Hbo future king of Kgypt* wWwasbf 
* bate tsektes tbttt in one narmw pass the pursuer* L radii, In I 
crossed the road on the upheaped bodies ofuieski^. DariaeJ examinat 
Jst^cdedift escaping over the Euphrates by the usufcf 
at ThapsaeUft,' <35° 20' N, lat) but his mother,, wife, andftols 
infant ttoht Who had atfcended hi|p|p the 'field of battk, fell 
in to the hands of the oonqucu^ i|p|l^xperienoed from him the 
most humane and respectful This victory (about 

the close of b.c. 333) may be considered as having decided 
the fate of the Persian monarchy : it opened to Alexander a 
passage towards Egypt andt Babylon, and checked the designs 
Of Agis and Phamabazus in Western Asia and the Aegean. 

One obstacle only- lay in tho way, whichproved more formi- 
dable than the armies of Darius. A siqjfe day was sufficient 
to disperse a numerous army , but the labours of many months 
^|e re necessary for the capture of Tyre. This great commer- 
cial city was situated on an island (33° 12' N. lat.) separated 
from the mainland by a channel about half a mile wide ; 
which, on the side Of , the continent, was shallow and muddy, 
but had about eightaemfeet water close to the island. The 
island itself was defended by lofty walls, and well supplied 
with all the ammunition of war. For many centuries this 
wealthy city had been the great entrepfit between the eastern 
and the western world ; and through it the inhabitants of 
Europe had long received those Asiatic products which we 
find mentioned in the oldest Greek writers. Her commerce 
and her ships had penetrated to all known seas; and her ad- 
venturous traders, through many intermediate hands, received 
the products of countries which the Tyrians themselves never 
visited. Her merchants were princes, and her warehouses 
were stored with all that contributes to national wealth and 
domestic comfort.. We find in the twenty-seventh chapter 
of Ezekiel a most glowing picture of the prosperity of this 
great emporium, expressed with all the sublimity and 
strength of the ancient Hebrew poetry. (See Volney’s 
explanation of this chapter. — $yrid, chap, xxix.) 

The cities of Phoenicia submitted to Alexander on his ap- 
proach, and the ancient Sidon yielded without a blow ; but 
yre, proud of her naval superiority, refused to grant ell 
that was demanded, and prepared fora vigorous resistance. 

Alexander, in order to assault the place, was compelled to 
unite the mainland and the city by a causeway, which was 
not effected without great labour and difficulty. It is said 
that Nebuchadnezzar had taken the city by the same means ; 
but, if the story is true, his causeway must have been of such 
a nature as to be easily removed. It is more probable that 
the island was not occupied till after the old city, which was 
on the mainland, had been taken by Nebuchadnezzar. Alex- 
ander's work still remains, and the island of Tyre is now part 
of the mainland. After a laborious blockade of seven months, 
the* place was taken by storm, and the impatience of the be- 
sieging army was gratified by the slaughter of 8000 Tyrians ; 

30,000 more were sold into slavery ; and, if We trust the autho- 
rity of Diodorus and Curtius, the conqueror was guilty of the 
inhuman act of crucifying 2000 men on the sea-shorc. The 
last, bulwark of the Persian monarchy was now gone, and 
the dominion of the sea, as well as of the land, was in the 
hands of tho Macedonians. Under the Persian monarchy 
Tyre enjoyed favour and privileges, on condition of furnishing 
the main part, of the navy in all the wars with the Greeks ; 
a condition to which the Tyrians probably were not averse, 
it gave them additional means for crushing the Greeks, 





whom they hated as their rivals in the commerce of the Me- 
diterranean. The siege of Gaza, one of the strong towns of 
Palestine, occupied Alexander for two months ; but the 
obstinate defence of tho inhabitants did not preserve the city 
from being taken, nor the women and children from being 
sold into slavery. 

After the sieges of Tyre and Gaza, according to the autho- 
rity of Josephus, Alexander marched to the holy city of 
Jerusalem, intending to punish the inhabitants for their 
refusal to supply him with troops and money. The High- 
priest Jaddus went forth to meet the conqueror, attended by 
the priests and people, and accompanied by all the imposing 
insignia of the Jewish religion. Alexander was so struck 
with this spectacle, that, he pardoned the people, adored the 
name of the Most High, and sacrificed in the temple, accord- 
ing to the directions prescribed to him by Jaddus, The 
Book of the Prophet Daniel was shown to him, and the pas- 
y; sage pointed out in which it was foretold that the King of 
^Gtecia should overcome the King of Persia. With this, as 


ip. 54|, fee.)' 

Nothing - tiSw ■ remained to ■ chee tnainb ■ of omtair . . 
ander into Egypt, Whkh yi©Wed W^oi*t itriking a mm* 

In seven days the attnv marched . 
desert to Pelusium, the frontier town.dfrlEgy^ east 
The Persian governor found raafetauc^ &e 

country passed at once under the -'c^- 

an event to which circumstances hod been long 
tending. From the time of Araasis (B.c. 569) the Greeks 
had received permission to 1 ’ settle in Egfptj and* at the time 
of Alexanders invasion, there can * he no doubt thatthe 
country contained a very large proportion of that nation. 
Under Persian government Egypt had always been an unruly 
and troublesome province, and the contest *tbr tlm possession 
of it, between the Greek and Persian, and the Persian and 
Egyptian, had more than once been doubtful. The 
Egyptians hated the Persians for their religiousdn'tokrenoe» v 
and tho desecration of their temples, while the Intiire accom- 
modating Greek readily associated his own with the religious 
usages of the Egyptians, and wasViUing to assign to noth 
a common origin. From Pelusium Alexander visited the 
sacred city of Heliopolis, renowned for its temples and obe- 
lisks, and Memphis, then the great capital of Egypt ; south 
of this point wc have no reason for supposing that he ever 
wont. He next sailed down the Canopic, or western branch 
of the Nile, and entered the lake of Marea, where he founded 
the city of Alexandria, which still preserve* his name, (See 
Alexandria.) From motives of policy, vanity,#* curio|ity, 
or perhaps under the influence of all three, Alexander de- 
termined to visit the far-famed temple of Ammon, an Object 
of religious veneration to the Egyptians, and al so probably, 
as it now is, the centre of a considerable trade. . The site of 
this curious spot is now ascertained to be Si^h, (20° 12' 

N. lat. 44 54' E. Ion.,) where the ruins of a temple, and the 
hot springs, confirm other evidence as to its locajfty, (See 
Ammonium.) Alexander marched along the coast by the 
same route that Mr. Brown followed in 1 7&2, This toad is 
preferred to the more direct route on account of the better 
forage for cattle which it affords ; and, oh the whole; it pif - . • v * 
sents no very formidable difficulties^, j#feer a march of 
seventy-five hours along the coast frnra Alexandria West- 
ward, Mr. Brown proceeded into the interior in a south- 
west direction. Alexander’s march along the termi- 
nated at Parmtonium, a point sdtaiewliat beyond that reached 
by Brown. The English traveller’s dccouht of the route from 
the coast to Siwah agrees with that of Alexander, as given 
by Arrian. It w'as through a country * perfectly barren, 
consisting wholly of rocks and sand/ Arrian’s description 
of Alexander’s interview with tlie priests, and his notice 
of tho oracular responses, are limited to a general remark, 
w hich shows that he did not think the story worth telling 
Other authorities inform us that Alexander was hqnbhred 
with the title of the Son of Jupiter, and a promise of the 
empire of the world. There v is a remarkable discrepancy in 
the accounts of Ptolemy and Aristobulus, as to the route by 
which lie returned. Ptolemy say* that he took the short 
[* cut through the desert to Memphis, while Aristobulus asserts 
that he returned by the way that he came. 

Alexander having received some reinforcements from 
Greece, and established the government of Egypt on a wise 
and liberal footing, set out to attack the Persian king, who had 
again collected a considerable array. In the spring of h.c. 

331, he marched to Tyre, where he made some stay ; from 
thence to tho ford or Thapsacus on the ISuphrates, .and 
across Mesopotamia to the Tigris, Such a march makes 
but a small figure in the brief narrative of Arrian, andis 
but an inconsiderable part of the military operatic^ of 
Alexander: it amounts, however, to above 800 paftes>, .$he 
king crossed the Tigris, and, advancing through Aturia, 
found Darius encatoed on the honks of the Bumadus, near 
a small place catleu Gaugamelfi, or the Comet* House, 

The immense disproportion h^j|ween the Persian apd 
Grecian armies was no dUadvantftgeto the less numerous, 
but better disciplined force of Alexander, though the victory 
was not obtained without a struggle. As on former ocq**- 
sions, many divisions of the Persian army behaved 
courage/ and the ^Asiatic cavalry made a strong resistyhfle; 
but the efcrly flight of the timid king left the 
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ft obtain victory. Daritift fled to Ecbatana (Hamadan)in 
Jfedift ; and Alexander, who no longer hod any reason to 
ffear sueh an opponent, matched unmolested to lake posses- 
sion of Babylon, and the efcipire of Asia. This battle is 
more commonly k^b\Vn by the name of the .battle of Ar- 
bela, (now Erbil,) up to which city Alexander pursued 
Darius- Arbela is between forty and fifty miles east of 
Gfcugataela. 

The battle of Arbela may be considered as an epoch in 
Ibe life of Alexander. Though Darius was still alive, he 
6ould no longer be considered as king; his power was 
crushed ; the fairest part of bis empire had submitted: and 
the progress of the conqueror was henceforward attended 
with almost immediate submission. But the conduct and 
temper of Alexander began to undergo a change. Intoxi- 
cated with success* he gradually assumed the state and man- 
ners of an Asiatic sovereign ; and, unrestrained by habits of 
self-control, he gave way to the must guilty excesses, which, 
if wc trust, the evidence of history, it is equally futile to 
palliate or deny. 

The ancient city of Babylon, which had so long resisted 
the first Cyrus, and the first Darius, yielded, without a blow, 
at the approach of Alexander. The Macedonian adopted a 
more prudent and generous policy than the Persian mo- 
Hatchs whose fanaticism and intolerance to foreign religions 
are hardly exceeded by that of the followers of* Mohammed. 
JCerxes had mined the temples of Babylon, and even bad 
dared to profane the shrine of the Great Bel, and to murder 
the high priest. Alexander gave orders to restore the 
temple of the deity, and showed himself a worthy proselyte, 
by sacrificing to Bel, according to the rites prescribed by his 
ministers the Chaldeans. 

A march of twenty days brought the Macedonians from 
Babylon to the banks of the Choaspes, (the Kerah,) on the 
Cast, side of which stood the city of Susa, (Sus,) then the 
chief residence of the Persian kings, and the depository of 
their treasures; now only remark able for its extensive mins, 
which spread for several miles along the banks of the Kerah. 

From Susa the active monarch advanced to the Pasiti- 
gris, (the Karoon,) and thence by the route which Timour 
afterwards followed, along the valley of Rum Hormuz, to 
the mountain pass (Kala-i-Silid, the. white castle,) which 
led into Persia Proper, (Pars.) the original seat of the Per- 
sians. His object was 1o surprise Persepolis, in which he 
Succeeded : and, according to some accounts, he burnt the 
palace of the Persian kings in a fit of drunken madness, 
and at the instigation of Thais, an Athenian prostitute, who 
accompanied the army. It is difficult to believe all the cir- 
cumstances as they are related ; and it is almost certain 
that the real destruction of Perscpolis belongs to the Mo- 
hammedan epoch. Under the name of Istakhar it is often 
mentioned by oriental writers; and the immense remains of 
Tchil-Minar, (the forty columns,) perhaps once the palace 
of the Persian kings, have* been described and copied by 
various modern travellers. Persepolis was a kind of sacred 
city to the Persians ; the former capital of their early empire, 
and the burying- place of their monarcha after the seat of 
government was removed to Susa and Kchatana. 

From Persepolis Alexander marched to Kchatana. (n.c. 
530,) but not by a direct route. On his approaching the city 
Darius lied past the ancient Rhagae, and through the passes 
of the Elburz mountains, (Caspian pyhe.) to seek a refuge 
in his Baetrian provinces. In fact, lie was now a prisoner 
in the hands of the Baetrian satrap Bessus, who accompa- 
nied him in his flight, and assumed the command. At Ee- 
batana the Thessalian cavalry and many of the allied troops 
having terminated their period of service, were honourably 
dismissed with full pay and presents. Some who preferred 
a life of adventure were enrolled as volunteers. The Thes- 
salians sold their horses to the king, and with the rest of the 
Greeks received a safe convoy to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Ihe march of Alexander from Rhagae, (the modern Rey, 
whose extensive ruins lie near TehrgnJ to his entrance 
Ilito India, is the most obscuvi' part .in , his history . The 
geography ot those regions is still very imperfectly known 
tb lift, and the brief narrative of Arrian, our sole trust- 
#orfhy authority, only enables us to form a general idea 
of the movements ot the army. Alexander penetrated 
into regions where no European army has yet followed 
him, and few traveller^, have ventured to explore. The 
Surprising rapidity of his movements and his capacity 
M endure toil, m not surpassed by what is recorded of 


Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, though* we may readily 
admit that Arrian in this part of his work may ha\e ex 
aggerated, and fallen into error from unavoidable ignorance 
or the country. It iajhe same with distance as with time ; 
both of them are unfavourable to clear perception. As the 
Instory of a remote age is comprised in a few words, so the 
immense spaces o (^Asiatic geography dwindle into in signi- 
ficance, and leave no imppo^sion on the reader. But nothing 
is wanting, except a cl^, exception of the distances tra- 
versed by Alexander, obstacles encountered, to con- 

vince us that of all the conquerors who ever troubled the 
peace of mankind, he was the most unwearied and daring. 

From RhagtP the Macedonian Commander passed through 
one of the defiles in the Elburz mountains, commonly known 
by the name of th^£aspian Pass, and in one night accom- 
plished, while pmBring Darius, a distance of 400 stadia 
through the arid wastes of Parthia, with foot-soldiers mounted 
on horses. J ust as Alexander was coming up with the fit 
gitives, Bessus took to more hasty flight, while two of his 
Persian attendants assassinated their unfortunate monarch, 
and made their escape with 600 horsemen. Alexander 
sent the body to Persepolis to bo interred in the tombs of 
the Persian kings. 

The army now advanced into the ancient Hyrcania, com- 
prising a part of the modern Mazanderan, a country hemmed 
in on one side by lofty wooded mountains, and on the other 
stretching down in a sloping plain to the great inland waters 
of the Caspian. The king's object was to gain over the rem- 
nant of* the Greeks, who had served in the army of Darius, for 
his progress eastward might be dangerous, and the occupa- 
tion of the conquered provinces insecure, if ho left in his 
rear a body of armed Greeks. After some negotiations, they 
came and surrendered at his camp, and Alexander had the 
good policy to pardon all, and to take a great many of them 
into his pay on (he same terms as they had served the 
Persian king. Some Lacedannonian ambassadors to king 
Darius, who surrendered at the same time, were put in 
chains. In Zadracarta, the capital of Parthia, (a city 
whose site is totally unknown,) Alexander stayed fifteen 
days : his next progress was towards the frontier of Areia, 
along the northern verge of the great salt desert, and to 
Susia, (Tons?) a city of Areia. According to a policy often 
successfully imitated, he left the government of Areia in the 
hands of the Persian satrap Satibarzaiies, and prepared to 
lead his soldiers into a still more remote land. The traitor 
Bessus had fled into Bactria, ( Bokhara,) one of the remotest 
possessions of the Persian monarchy, where he had rallied 
round him a few Persians, and a considerable body of the 
natives of the province. He had assumed the royal name 
of Arta xerxes, and placed the tiara* erect on his head, 
the symbol of Persian sovereignty. A new claimant thus 
arose to tl to e in pi re o f Asia A lex u n der set out 1 ow ards B ac- 
tria, but w as speedily recalled by the news of Satibarzanas 
having revolted almost, as soon as his master had turned 
his back. With a body of cavalry, and mounted spearmen, 
and his ever faithful Agrianians, the unwearied king re- 
turned before lie was expected ; in two days he marched 
600 stadia, and entered Artacoaiia, (Herat?) the capital 
of t he province, to which he gave a new ruler. His course, 
which seems to have been changed by this unexpected revolt, 
was now bent to the country of the Drungse, or Harango?, 
and to their capital. The limit of this march, in this direc- 
tion, it is impossible to determine; but we must look for 
the country of the Drangm on the banks of the great Hel- 
mnnd, which flows into the lake of Zerrah. 

Here one of those events in Alexanders life must be 
briefly noticed, which cast the darkest .shade on his charac- 
ter. Philotas, the son of Alexander s faithful general Par- 
menion, was accused of conspiring against the king, and of 
having long harboured treacherous designs. The charge 
may be true ; at least Philotas was tried by his Macedo- 
nian peers who pronounced him guilty* and carried the 
sentence into execution by transfixing him with their spears. 
The father was absent in Media at the head of an army. 
A letter from Alexander, conveyed by one of the com- 
panions to three other commanders in Media, contained 
the sentence of Parmenion. It was thus that a Persian 
king used to issue his decrees of death against a governor, 
whom he had reason to fear ; and the same sanguinary 

# Thi*» upright ho&d.droaa i* humorously compared by the comic poet Ari# 
tojihrine* to & cock's comb (Birds. 487.) The reader may form an idea df . 
what. In meant by looking at a newly pumiahod print of tlie combat tit Alex- 
ander and Darius from tlie ruins of Pompeii. 
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policy, the offspring of fear, was the only i*emedy that a 
Tumsh sultan would have applied in a similar case. No 
jfiroof of Parmenion's guilt is brought forward, and the ab- 
sence of all real charge against Mm; tends rather to show 
that the tyrant had basely murdered the son, and feared the 
just resentment of the father. 

The army now advanced, probably albftg the valley of the 
Holmund, to the Arias pi, apeoj^fo whom the first Cyrus 
had given the name of Orosah^|a^r||ene'Ectors, (Energetic, ) 
lor their aid in his Scythian expedition. Their civilized 
manners secured to them the favour of the second great con- 
queror of Asia. The Araqjioti, sometimes called the White 
Indians, a people who live west of the Indus, and south of 
the great mountains, were subdued by Alexander: these 
operations, as well as the complete Gggjguest of the A run, 
were accomplished in the wint er time, ‘ in the midst of much 
snow, want of provisions, and hard suffering on the part of 
tile soldiers.’ Nothing hut the general’s own capacity of 
endurance could have maintained the discipline of life army. 
Were the history of this campaign more minutely known, 
we might, perhaps, find a parallel to the unconquered en- 
durance of the Macedonian king, in Charles XII., amidst 
the marshes of the Ukraine, and a contrast in the hasty 


but it must be remarked that the measurement St distance* 
and the fixing, of positions in this part of Asia are yet entirely 
conjectural. W hen the actu^geography of these region^ 
has received that illustration which we are daily expecting* 
we may then venture to illustrate the descriptions of attar 
auicy. ‘After taking Cyropolfe, Alexander crossed the river, 
defeated the cavalry of the Scythians, and pursued them 
under the burning heat of a Bueharian summer. The army 
was exhausted by thirst, and the. commander himself was 
compelled to recross the river in consequence of illness, 
caused l>y drinking the unwholesome water, the only kind 
that is found in these arid steppes. A city founded oil the 
banks ofjthe Jaxartes, which bore the name of Alexandria, 
was designed to commemorate the limit of his conquests, 
and to serve as a frontier against the nomadic tribes. It 
would be unprofitable to detail minutely the operations of the 
army in a country of which most readers know as little as 
of the interior of New Holland. Alexander recrossed the 
Oxus, and spent the next winter (of 329 and 328 b.c.) at 
Baetra or Zariaspa. Here Arrian relates the story of 
Cleitus s death. It. was during a festival in honor of Castor 
and Pollux, and the drunken revel! ings which followed, 
that Alexander murdered his friend Cleitus. Arrian re* 


retreat arid abandonment of his army, by the greatest con- 
queror of modern times. Alexander in bis progress to the 
mountains built a city, which he called by his own name 
Alexandria, supposed by some to be the modern Candahur ; 
this, however, we may dispute. His course now lay over the 
Caucasus, as his historian terms the western part of the 
Hindoo Coash, (Cau-Casus — Ko-Koosh,) the mountain 
range that here separates the waters that flow southwards 
or into the ocean from those that contribute to the lakes of 
central Asia. The greater part of the mountains were lofty 
and bare of wood, but the residence of a great number of 
people who here found food for their cattle. Bessus laid waste 
the country on the north side of the mountains, in order to im- 
pede the progress of his pursuer*. 1 but,’ to use the simple 
and energetic words of the Greek historian, * Alexander 
moved forwards not a bit the less: with difficulty, indeed, 
through deep snow, and without provisions ; but still he 
moved on.’ 

On the nearer approach of Alexander (b.c. 329), the Per- 
sian satrap crossed the Oxus, burnt his boats, and retreated 
toNautaea, a town of Sogdiana, the modern Maivarennahr. 
Alexander advancing, took in succession Aornosaud Baetra: 
the latter is conjectured to he near the modern site of Balk, 
which lies on the line of road that the conqueror probably 
followed. The Oxus is described by Arrian as the largest 
river crossed by Alexander except the rivers of India, and 
as flowing into the Caspian Sea, [see Amu;] its breadth j 
was about six stadia, which proves that Alexander crossed it 
about the melting of the snow on the mountains in May or 
June; the current was deep and rapid, and its banks I 
offered no materials for constructing boats or rafts. In five j 
days, however, Alexander passed all his army over by means 
of floats made of the tent skins of the soldiers stuffed with 
dried reeds and grass (Arrian iii. 29. Compare Xenophon, 
Anab. i. 5.) Before crossing this mighty stream and enter- 
ing on a new world, be sent home his disabled Macedonians, 
and such of the Thessalian volunteers as were no longer 
fit for service. The traitor Bessus fell into the hands of 
Alexander soon after he had crossed the river ; after being 
kept a prisoner for some time, his nose and ears were cut off 
by order of Alexander, and he was sent to Eebatana to be put 
to death. Arrian, like an honest chronicler, condemns this 
barbarous punishment ; the conqueror, intoxicated with suc- 
cess, debased himself by ordering those cruel mutilations, of 
which ancient and modern Persian history present such 
frightful examples. Alexander had now assumed the in- 
signia and the state of an Asiatic despot, and it would be 
difficult to distinguish his future conduct from that of any 
other conqueror who has been the scourge of Asia. 

From the Oxus the army marched to Marac&nda, (Sa- 
marcund,) the royal city of Sogdiana, and at a later period 
the seat of the wise and vigorous government of Tamerlane. 
The impetuous Macedonian still advanced eastward till he 
reached the banks of the Jaxartes, (the Sir,) which he pro- 
posed to make his frontier against the Scythians, or the 
nomadic tribes, occupying the country now possessed by 
the Kirghiz. After taking several cities to which the in- 
habitants had fled for refuge, he at last assaulted Cyropplis 
on the Jaxartes, a town which claimed for its founder the 
great Cyrus, This place is conjectured to be Khoojund, 


marks that Alexander, among other Asiatic customs, ha4 
adopted the Persian fashion of bard drinking, while the 
miserable flatterers, by whom bo was surrounded, en- 
couraged his vanity by exalting him above the demi-gods 
and heroes of Greece. Cleitus, who was drunk himself, 
had the boldness and imprudence to deny Alexander’s claim 
to such extravagant honours, and the furious kin^, whom 
his attendants were unable to restrain, pierced lug friend 
through with a javelin on the spot. Unavailing honours to 
the dead, and hitter remorse on the part of the murderer 
were the natural termination of this tragical story. 

In the spring of 328 Alexander recrossed the Oxus at a 
place marked by a fountain of water and a fountain of oil, 
(naphtha ? ) which, if discovered, might throw some light on the 
course of the army. He paid a second visit to Samareand in 
order to tranquillize the country, and spent the severe season 
of the next winter in < carters at Nautaca: the cold of this 
region rendering wh er operations impracticable. Ill the fol- 
lowing spring (b.c. 3z7 ) he assaulted a strong natural fortress 
in which Oxyartes the Bactrian had deposited life wife and 
daughters. The place was almost inaccessible, and well fur- 
nished with provisions; and in addition to this, a recent fall 
of snow had rendered the scaling of the rocks more difficult. 
By means of the iron pins used for securing their tents, and 
strong ropes of linen, some adventurous soldiers ascended the 
steepest face of the fortress by night, and by the sudden- 
ness of the surprise frightened the garrison into a surrender. 
Alexander thus not only got possession of the strongest 
post in Sogdiana, but he found there a wife in Roxana, the 
daughter of Oxyartes, whom his followers pronounced to be 
the handsomest woman they had seen in Asia, after the wifi* 
of Darius. AVo have but few and doubtful traces of Alex- 
ander being much devoted to the fair sex. His conduct to 
the wife of Darius may have proceeded from indifference, 
though it is more charitable, and, perhaps, more true, to 
assign it to a. generous feeling for a female whose husband’s 
feebleness and misfortunes were more likely to excite pity 
than the wish to insult his fallen fortunes. Roxana was 
the daughter of a Bactrian prince, but to which of the tribes 
now found in Bucharia this wife of a Greek king belonged, 
it is impossible to say. The Tadjiks, who are considered 
the aborigines of Bucharia, are a hand some race, .with 
European features, fine eyes, dark hair, beautiful teeth, and 
a good complexion : among their women there are some 
whom the conqueror of Asia might gladly make his wife, 
and his soldiers might approve the choice. After capturing 
another almost impregnable fort, Alexander moved south- 
ward about the end of spring, crossed the Caucasus, (Hin- 
doo Coosli,) and in ten days arrived at Alexandria. It is 
impossible that ten days’ march could have brought him 
from Balk to Can^har; nor, if we reckon the ten days 
from the crossing of the mountain^, can we even then 
admit that he marched to this^aity ; it is most probable, 
then, that the time is incorrectly g^yen, Tor there arc' stronger 
reasons for supposing that Candabar was the Alexandria 
than any other known place. The memory of Alexander i# 
still preserved among the ignorant inhabitants of Bucharia, 
where a molla reads in the public place to a numerous 
audienqe assembled around him, tho exploits and adventures ' 
of Iskander the Great. 

2Qa 
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The winter residence in Baotra had been marked by new bably military posts, one on each bank of the Hydaspes. 
executions. A conspiracy was formed among the royal One city was called Niccea, to commemorate his victory ; 
pages to murder the king, but, being discovered in time, the other Bucephala, in honour of Alexander s horse Buce- 
Hermolaus and his young associates suffered the punish- phalus, which, after carrying his rider safe through so many 
ment of death by stoning, after having first been put to the battles, died in the last encounter, worn out by old age and 
torture. Callisthenes, a pupil of Aristotle, was implicated fatigue. 

the charge; he was first tortured and then hanged. brom the Hydaspes the army advanced to the great 
There seems no doubt about the existence of a conspiracy, Acesines or Chvn-ab , wh|ph Ptolemy describes as fifteen 
and as little doubt that it was provoked by the intemperate stadia, or considerably mile in breadth. This esfi- 
oonduct of Alexander. (See Arrian, iv„ 13, 14.) mate, which may bo true of some parts in the rainy season. 

The progress of the army from Alexandria to the passage of when Alexander crossed it, far exceeds the ordinary limits 
the Indus is difficult to trace, though we can have no doubt of the river. It was crossed in boats, and oh skins: the 


that it followed, in part at least, the line of an existing commer- 
cial road, and would be pretty near the same route fnat would 
he followed now. In his march Alexander crossed the Choes 
©rChoaspcs, (the river of Caubul?) and the Gyrceus, both of 
them then considerable streams ; he took the important town 
ofMassaga, (Massagour,) and once more assailed one of those 
mountain fortresses, by name Aornos, which seems, from the 
peculiar difficulties which it offered, to have had additional 
charms for the adventurous spirit of Alexander. The place 
was captured in spite of a vigorous resistance ; and the army 
advanced, by a road which they were obliged to construct 
for themselves, to the bridge of boats over the Indus which 
Ptolemy and Hcphsestion had been sent forward to make. 

Neither Aristobulus nor Ptolemy hove informed us, says 
Arrian, how the bridge across the Indus was constructed: 
he conjectures, however, that it was made by boats, fastened 
together with planks laid across them, and the whole kept 
steady by baskets full of stones let down from the prow. 
Such a bridge of boats there is now at Attock on the Indus, 
a little north of which is probably the place where Alexander j 
crossed. The river here is above 1000 feet wide, and very 
deep. It is only from November to April that such a bridge 
can be thrown over the river, for this is the period when it 
is not flooded. Alexander, who had spent the winter be- 
tween the Caubul and the Indus, must have entered India 
early in the year b.c. 326. His route was the same as that 
of Timour and Nadir Shah, the object of whose plunder was 
the city of Delhi. 

The region which the Macedonian conqueror now en- 
tered is watered by numerous large streams, whence it re- 
ceives the Persian name of Pmn.t-ah, or the five rivers. The 
waters of the Penj-fib unite in one stream, and fall into the 
Indus on the left bank in 28° 55' N. lat. Taxila was the 
first Indian town he came to, and here the army enjoyed a 
little repose after its toils. Taxilas, the king, had saved 
himself by previous submission ; and it seems not unlikely 
that the dissensions among the Indian rulers of this 
country materially facilitated the operations of the Ma- 
cedonian army. Alexander’s progress was towards the 
Hydaspes, (now the Behut, or Bedusta, also called by 
the natives the Jylum,) a large river swollen by the 
solstitial rains. His bouts that had been constructed on the 
Indus had been taken in pieces, and brought across the 
country to the bank of the river ; but a more formidable 
enemy than the swollen Hydaspes presented itself on the 
opposite bank. Porus, an Indian king, one of the great 
rulers of the Ponj-ab, was stationed there with a formidable 
army, and a train of elephants that rendered all attempts at 
landing too dangerous to be hazarded. By a manoeuvre, 
Alexander, with part of his troops, and his formidable com- 
panion cavalry crossed the river in another place before he 
was discovered. The troops of Porus were upon this drawn 
up in order of battle in the plain, wit h a line of elephants in 
front; the rest of the dispositions of the Indian prince were 
such as showed him a master of the art of war as practised 
at that day in India. Unlike the timid monarch of Persia, 
Porus made a gallant defence ; but the Macedonian cavalry, 
and the compact mass of the infantry bristling with their 
spears directed bv the courage and skill of Alexander, were 
a force that no Indian army could resist. The whole loss 
of the enemy was, according to Arrian, about 23,000, while 
the number that fell on the side of the conqueror is stated 
60 disproportionately small, as to lead us to doubt the ac- 
curacy of Arrian’s authorities. Two sons of Porus fell in the 
battle ; and the gallant father at last yielded to Alexander, 
who treated him with the respect due to his rank and 
courage, and restored to him his kingdom with extended 
limits. In this battle a number of elephants fell into the 
hands of the Greeks; and from this time we may date the 
U$e of that animal in European warfare. 

"We ar© told that Alexander founded two cities, or pro- 


latter mode, which is still common on the Chin-ab, was found 
the safer conveyance. The country between the Chin-ab 
and the Hydraotes, (Ravec, or Iraoty,) to which Alex- 
ander waa now advancing, is said to be a sheet of hard clay 
without a blade of grass, except on the banks of the rivers. 
Over this tract he marched and crossed the Hydraotes to 
attack a new enemy. A second Porus, who was king of the 
country between the* Acesines and Hydraotes, had fled as 
the enemy approached, and lienee received the name of 
Coward. The recurrence of the name Porus, added to other 
reasons, proves that this was not a proper name of an indivi- 
dualf but of a family or tribe. The dominions of the run- 
away Porus were given to the true man. But all the Indians 
east of the Hydraotes were not cowards : the Catha'i, a war- 
like tribe, were determined to oppose the invader. Throe 
days’ march brought the Greeks to Sangala, where the 
Cathsoi were stationed on an eminence with a triple line 
of waggons around it. Such mounds or eminences, sur- 
rounded by a brick wall higher on the outside than the 
inside, arc found in the Penjub. The city was captured 
with the usual slaughter, and the power of the brave Oa- 
thsei was lor the time broken. A pastoral tribe, a robust 
and manly race, bearing the name of Ka Mia or Jim, 
still exists in the countries between the Chin-ab and the 
Ravee, and is conjectured by a late explorer of those re- 
gions (Burnes) to be the Cathaci of Arrian. The mime and 
the locality are certainly in favour of this hypothesis. The 
king was still eager to press forward beyond the Hyphasis, 
a river which under the name of Garra joins the Chin-ab 
(29° 30' N. lat.,) and is formed of the united streams of the 
Sutlcdge and the Beeah. The latter name is a contract ion of 
Bypasa, which retains some traces of the Greek name Hy- 
phasis. Report magnified the wealth of the countries cast 
of the Hyphasis, and the adventurous Conqueror probably 
thought to make the Ganges the boundary of this progress. 
But his Greek troops exhausted with fatigue, disappointed 
in finding a country poor, and full of vigorous enemies, and 
seeing themselves now only a handful of strangers in a 
foreign land, could not be induced either by threats or per- 
suasions to cross this river. The Hyphasis was, therefore, 
the boundary of Alexander s conquests and of that victo- 
rious progress, to which no other history offers a parallel. 
The Macedonians, a race hitherto looked on with contempt 
by many of the southern Greeks, furnished the officers tor 
this bold undertaking ; the Republics, whose names and ex- 
ploits form the subject of nil previous Grecian history, had 
no representative in the glories of the Indian conquest. It 
appears further when we consider the small number of Ma- 
cedonians, Thessalians, and soldiers from southern Greece 
who formed the original army, or were afterwards added to 
it, that Alexander's army must have been constantly re- 
cruited from the nations among whom ho came, and must 
have presented at this period a strange and motley aspect 
of Asiatic and European troops officered by Macedonians. 

Our limits compel us to pass briefly over the remaining 
events of Alexander s life. The army retraced its steps to 
the Hydaspes, where a fleet was constructed of the timber 
which this river still abundantly supplies from the upper 
parts of its course. On descending the river to its conflu- 
ence with the Acesines, the fleet experienced, at the junc- 
tion of these streams, the dangerous rapids which are said 
only to exist in July and August. The long ships of war 
suffered severely, hut the ‘ round boats,’ as Arrian calls 
them, which probably resembled the native boats still used 
on the river, passed the dangerous spot in safety. A late 
traveller (Burnes) finds but a faint resemblance between the 
description of Arrian and the realities at the junction of 
these two great rivers, (vi. 4.) 

The Malli, a powerful Indian tribe, who seem to have 
chiefly occupied the lower course of the Hydraotes (Ravee)^ 
were next attacked. We are inclined to look in the modern 
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Multan, or Malli-than, which stands on a mass of ruins, on 
tjtie left bank of the Chin-ab, for the capital of the Mali! 
v^hich was taken by Alexander ; but it is impossible to 
reconcile the description of Arrian, which is certainly very 
vague, with the position of Multan. We can hardly doubt, 
however, that Multan is on the site of one of the conquered 
cities. In this campaign, Alexander, like some of the mo- 
dem heroes of the renj-Sb, swan* across the Ravee, at the 
head of his cavalry, to attack the enemy, who were drawn 
up on the opposite bank. 

The Oxydracap, who were also obliged to surrender, may 
possibly have their nume preserved in the name of Ouch, a 
town with a considerable population on the left bank of the 
Chin-ab, five miles below the junction of the Garra, which 
takes place in 29 6 30' N. lat. 

The troops moved downwards (n.c. 325) to the confluence 
of the Indus and the Chin-ab at Mittun (28° 55' N, lat.), 
where Alexander gave orders to found a city at the con- 
fluence of the two mighty streams, and to build dock-yards. 
Here he left Philip as satrap, with aU the Thracians that 
belonged to the army, and a sufficient number of soldiers of 
the line to ensure the military occupation of the country. 
With his fleet increased, Alexander sailed down the Indus, 
placing Craterus and the elephants on the east bank, with 
orders to advance. He visited, in his voyage downward*, the 
royal city of the Sogdi, doubtless a corrupted name, and esta- 
blished there a dock-yard. Musicanus, an Indian prince, 
who lived lower down the stream, surrendered, and his city 
received a foreign garrison. Oxvcanus, another prince, re- 
sisted, but in vain : his two chief cities were taken, and him- 
self made a prisoner. The next acquisition was Sindomana, 
the capital of Sambus, which is probably the modern Sehwan 
(26° 22' N. lat.), where there is a large mound sixty feet in 
height, surrounded by a wall of burnt brick, and which now 
encloses only a heap of ruins. Musicanus, in the mean 
time, revolted,-- induced by the Brachmans, that is, the 
ruling caste. His second career, was, however, short : he 
was caught and hanged, together with the leaders of the 
movement. 

The narrative of Arrian is here obscure and corrupt 
(compare vi. 1 5, 9, and 1 7, 6) : it appears, however, that 
part of the army was sent from the banks of the Indus by 
land, towards ihe country of the Araehoti and Drangno 
(through Candahar)* by a route now well known to exist; 
from Candahar they were ordered to proceed to Carmania. 
The fact of this line of road being known to Alexander, is 
a confirmation of his having been on the site of Candahar 
before he entered India, and it also adds to the probability 
of this being the Alexandria above alluded to. Shikarpoor 
on the Indus must be about the point of departure. 

At Pattala (Tatta?), the apex of the great delta of the 
Indus, and about sixty-five miles from the sea, Alexan- 
der established a naval station, and laid the foundation 
of a city, which he no doubt anticipated would prove the 
centre of an extended commerce ; and such it might be in 
the hands of a politic and powerful governor. The enter- 
prising monarch himself explored the two great arms that 
embrace the delta of the Indus. In the western, called the 
Buggaur, he experienced the dangers of this rapid and 
destructive stream, swollen to increased fury by a strong 
wind from the sea ; while the rapid ebb and flow of the tides, 
which at full moon rise about nine feet, left his boats sud- 
denly on dry land, and as suddenly returned to surprise 
them. At last he reached the mouth of the stream, and 
beheld the great Indian Ocean : he floated onwards till he 
was fairly in the open sea, with the view of ascertaining, as 
he said, if he could spy any land. His historian conjectures 
that he wished to be able to say that he had navigated the 
Indian Ocean. He next explored the eastern branch, which 
lie found more practicable, and opening into a wide actuary. 
It may be doubted whether he sailed down the Sato, or 
present eastern arm of the Delta. It is possible that he na- 
vigated the Koree, which has the widest embouchure of all, 
though now no longer an outlet of the Indus. Alexander 
appears to have ban views somewhat beyond those of an or- 
dinary commander : he evidently possessed a spirit of geogra- 
phical discovery. — ‘ With a few horsemen/ says Arrian, 4 he 
followed the outline of the Delta along the margin of the 
ocean, to see what kind of a country it was, and he ordered 
wells to be dug for the benefit of those who might navigate 
this coast/ Ho also established a naval station on the wide 
sestuary, and left a garrison to keep the country in order. 

Nearchua, the commander of Alexander’s fleet, received 


orders to set out on his voyage along the coast towards ihe 
Persian gulf, as soon as the change of the monsoons would 
allow him. The narrative of this voyage, the earliest of 
which any account is extant, will be given under the head 
of Ne arch us. Alexander himself set out front Pattala 
with his army somewhat earlier, about September, n. c. 320. 
The route front the Delta of the Indus to Bunder Abbas (Gom- 
broon) on the shore of the Persian Gulf is practicable for ele- 
phants, and also for an army when attended by a fleet With 
supplies. This line differs very little from that Which Alex- 
ander would follow in his sixty days’ march from the western 
limits of the Oritee to Pura (Fureg?) Scarcity of water 
drove the army on one occasion to seek it by digging on the 
sandy bejfth of the ocean, the coast of which they followed 
for seven days. But the sufferings of the soldiers in this arid 
desert, if we follow the accounts of Arrian and Strabo, were 
almost beyond description, owing, perhaps, as much to the 
want of supplies for so large a number of men, as to the 
barrenness of the country itself. We have no doubt that 
the difficulties of this desert were exaggerated by the Alcx- 
drine historians. The sufferings of an ill-provided army in 
a country unable to furnish sufficient supplies, added to the 
exhaustions of so many campaigns, would doubtless all tend 
to make the inhospitable wastes of Gedrosia (Mekvan) look 
more formidable than they really were. From Pura the 
army advanced without any difficulty to the capital of Kar- 
mania (the modern Kirman.) Here Alexander was joined 
by Craterus with the elephants, and the detachment already 
spoken of as sent through Candahar. The route of this 
commander was doubtless along the valley of the He! murid, 
from which the road to Kirman offers no serious difficulties. 
Nearehus also joined the king here, having conducted the 
fleet in safety to Harmozia, a place on the main land oppo- 
site the barren island of Hormuz, a name once celebrated in 
modern oriental warfare and commerce. 

From Kirman, Hephocstion led the mass of the arm)\ 
wUli the beasts of burden, and the elephants down to the 
ocast, as the road along the Persian Gulf was more practi- 
ce ole in the winter season that was approaching. The king 
himself advanced with his lightest troops and the compa- 
nion cavalry to Pasargadae, (probably Murghaub,) the bu- 
rial place of the great Cyrus. [See Cyrus. Pasargaixb. j 
He found the tomb rilled by some robbers, who cared not 
for the honour of the great national hero who for more than 
200 years had slept undisturbed. The golden coffin that con- 
tained the embalmed body of the monarch was the object of 
the plunderers, but after taking off the lid and throwing 
the corpse from its resting-place, they were unable to carry 
off the booty on account of its weight. Alexander ordered 
the mutilated body to lie restored to the tomb, and Aristo- 
bulus tells us he himself received the king s commands to* 
repair the damage that had been done, and secure the re- 
mains of the great Persian warrior from any similar insult. 

From Pasargadee, Alexander came to Persepolis, the city 
which he is said to have burnt at his former via.it. If we 
may trust Arrian, the sight of the mischief he had done- 
gave him no satisfaction. Here he named Peucestas, a 
Macedonian, satrap or governor of the province of Persia, in 
the place of the Persian governor who was hanged for his 
miil-administration. Peueestas forthwith followed a course 
of policy which Alexander well knew how to appreciate. 
He adopted the dress and usages of the country, and mode 
himself a ^perfect master of the Persian language: the 
Persians, as we are informed by the historian, were naturally 
pleased with him. His example, to a certain extent, may 
serve as a pattern to modern nations who occupy a foreign 
land. 

At Susa, on the banks of the Uiai, or Choaspes, (b.c. 324,) 
the army at last rested from their labours, and the interval of 
leisure was employed in enjoying the festivities of marriage* 
Alexander himself took another wife, Barsine, the eldest 
(laughter of Darius ; if we may trust Aristobulus, he married 
also at the same time Pary satis, the daughter of Ochus, thus 
sharing the honour^ of his Bactrian wife Roxana with two of 
Persian stock. Eighty of his chief officers, at the same time, 
received each an Asiatic wife from their royal master, who 
seems to have assigned the wometf to their respective hus- 
bands just as he would have parcelled out so many govern- 
ments. Hepbeestbn married a daughter of Darius, it being 
Alexander's wish that his and his friend's children should 
be related by blood. The wives of Craterus, Perdicces, 
Ptolemy, the future king of Egypt, Eumenes, Nearehus, 
and Seleucus, are specially mentioned by the historian. 
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* ThemamageB/ he add*, * Were celebrated after the Persian 
fashion: seats were placed Ibr the bridegrooms, and after 
the yvine, the brides were Introduced, and each sat down by 
her husband. The men tbpk the females by the hand and 
kissed them, the king setting the example. Alexander gave 
a dowry with each. Every other Macedonian who chose to 
take an Asiatic wife was registered, and received a present 
on his marriage ; the number who followed tlie king's ex- 
ample was above 10,000. The feastiugs and revelry that 
attended the marriage celebration were diversified by every 
kind of amusement that music, theatrical representations, 
and all the talents of the most skilful artistes cf the Greek 
nation coukl supply ; but in the midst of this scene of per- 
haps riotous festivity, we must not overlook the Wise policy 
of Alexander, by which he endeavoured to blend the con- 
querors and the conquered into one nation by the strong 
ties of inter-marriage. It was obviously, also, a further 
design of Alexander, as we see from his historian, to train 
the natives of Asia to European arms and manoeuvres, and 
by incorporating them with his troops, and forming also 
new bodies, to render himself independent of the control of 
his Macedonians. 

Discovery and works of utility also still engaged his atten- 
tion. He sailed down the Karoon (Arrian vii. 7, says the 
Eulrous) into the gulf, examined part of the Delta of these 
rivers, and ascending the Shat el Arab, went up the Tigris 
as tar as Opis. In this voyage he removed several of those 
large masses of masonry, commonly called bunds , which 
were built across the river for the purpose of making a bead 
of water and favouring irrigation ; but they proved at the 
same time an impediment to the navigation, which it was 
the conqueror's policy to improve and extend. Various 
remains of such constructions exist at the present day in the 
rivers of Susiana. 

Having quelled a rising mutiny among his Macedo 
Ilians, and dismissed the worn-out veterans with more than 
their full pay, he went, about the close of the year B.c. 
324, to Kcbatana, the northern capital of the empire, where 
flephopstion his favourite died. The grief of Alexander, 
which wa3 no doubt sincere, displayed itself in all the out- 
ward circumstances of sorrow, but from the mass of contra- 
dictory accounts, Arrian (vii. 14) found no little trouble in 
extracting a probable and a rational narrative. On his 
route towards Babylon from Eebatana, (Ramadan,) Alex- 
ander diverted his grief by subduing the Cosscei, a moun- 
tain tribe of robbers, whom lie entirely rooted out, as he 
thought ; but they soon showed themselves again. It seems 
as if the temperament of Alexander required a feverish ex- 
citement, and that rest and inactivity would have proved 
more fatal ftfr his existence than the most incessant toil. 
Neither the severity of winter, nor the difficulties of the 
country proved any obstacle * to Alexander arul Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, who commanded part of the army.’ On 
his approach to the ancient city of Babylon, he was met by 
embassies from nearly every part of the known world, who 
had come to pay their respects to the new lord of Asia — 
from. Carthage, from southern Italy, from Europe north of 
the Black Sea: Celts and Iberians too, it is said, paid their 
homage in this motley assemblage. 

The priests of the “temple of Bolus endeavoured to per- 
suade the king that, he could not solely enter the city : the 
great Reins liimself had given this warning. Their motives, 
OS Arrian tells us, and as we might readily suspect, were 
ilpt so disinterested as they appeared. The great temple 
Was in ruins, and the priests had made little progress in re- 
building it according to the orders given during Alexanders 
first visit (Arrian iii. 16): they enjoyed, however, its ample 
revenues, which, like prudent economists, they had no wish 
to expend on a useless building. The king despised the 
warning ofjSelus and his priests, and entered the city. 

In Bahvtm Alexander proposed to fix the seat of his 
empLvo, and to live in a style of splendor unknown even to 
the monarch*., of the East. His projects were grand and 
dir^ractwistic. He sent Hefraelides to build vessels on the 
gaapian. and to explore these unknown waters, which He- 
a century before had declared to be an inland sea, 
j^'j6tikQr opinions connected with the Euxine, or the Great 
Ocean. f He excavated a basin at Babylon to hold the 
navigate the Persian gulf and the Eu- 
phrates, while he spared no pains to induce skilful seamen 
to mpmir to his new capital. The circumnavigation of the 

subjection of its predatory 
hordes, were also part of fab fdao, but no commander oftboae 


who were sent out ventured farther than Cape Maketa 
(Cape Mussendom) at the entrance of the gulf. The im* 
proyement of the agriculture of the fertile Babylonian 
plains was another object of his policy ; os a preliminary to 
which the numerous canals for irrigation required repair, 
and the great drain from the river during the season of 
the floods, the Pallacopus (see Euphrates, Pallacopas), 
was rendered more eQggrt, These fertile regions still 
retain the traces of the aright Babylonian culture in their 
canals, embankments, and other contrivances for irrigation ; 
but they wait for the presence of a wise and powerful go- 
vernment to secure to the labourer the produce of his in- 
dustry, and to rouse him by example to attain the happi- 
ness which nature is ready to bestow. 

In the midst of these undertakings, and tlie preparation 
for his Arabian expedition, Alexander died. Tlie imme- 
diate cause of his death was a fever, probably contracted 
while superintending the work in the marshes round Baby- 
lon, and aggravated by a recent debauch. The daily bul- 
letins during his illness may be seen in Arrian (vii. 25) . 
he seems to have had no physician. This is nearly all that 
can with certainty be said about the circumstances of his 
death. He died at the early age of thirty- two years and 
eigllft months, after a reign of twelve years and eight months ; 
during nearly the whole of which time, his sword was actively 
employed in diminishing the numbers of the human race* 
Arrian (vii. 28) has pronounced his perhaps too partial 
panegyric, the truth of which, however, no one should dis- 
pute till lie has carefully weighed the whole evidence, 

‘ Whoever,' says the historian in conclusion, ‘ vilifies Alex- 
ander, should not allege merely those events of his lifts 
which merit blame, but should (soiled all the tacts of his life 
and then consider, first, who he is himself, and what has 
been his own fortune ; and then, who Alexander was, and 
how great was his fortune : he should consider that Alex- 
ander was the undoubted monarch of two continents, and 
spread his name over the whole earth ; and especially should 
the vilifier of Alexander bear this in mind, if he is himself 
a person of little importance, engaged in matters also of 
little importance, and not managing even these well. I 
think there was no nation, nor city, nor individual of that 
day, who had not heard of Alexander’s name. It is my 
opinion, then, that such a man, who was like no other 
mortal, would never have been horn without a special pro- 
vidence/ 

Alexander is said to have had a handsome person. He 
died without leaving any undisputed successor, or any dis- 
tinct declaration of his will. His wife Roxana was with 
child at riie time of his death. 

His body was embalmed probably after the manner in 
use among the Persians, and finally deposited at Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, though all the circumstances attending its 
transport are exceedingly contradictory and uncertain. A 
sarcophagus in the British Museum, brought from the 
church of St. Athanasius at Alexandria, (No. 0 in the 
catalogue,) lias been named without any reason the Sareo 
phagus of Alexander. 

In this imperfect sketch many events are omitted which 
it is impossible to crowd into a limited space, and many 
parts of the narrative thus become obscure and perhaps 
incorrect. The following authorities may be consulted lor 
more minute particulars, and by those who lake pleasure 
in reconciling contradictions : Arrian's Anabasis. Strabo. 
Quintus Curtius. Plutarch’s Life of Alexander, Dio- 
dorus, Book 17. Justin. These are the cliiefi but not the 
only antient authorities. The reader may also consult 
Examen Critique des Anriens Hijtoriem d' Alexandre le 
Grand . Milford's Greece. Williams’ Life of Alexander* 

B limes’ Memoir on the Indus . Journal of the Land. Geog • 
Son. 183.1. Lassen's Pentapotamia Indiw. 

To comprehend the political events that followed the 
death of Alexander, the reader may turn to the articles 
Antigonus, Antipatkr, Demetrius, Eumenes, Lysi- 
machus, Pkrdiccas, Ptolemy, Se leu cits ; and also for 
other parts of his life* but briefly treated here, to Alexan- 
dria, Ammoni tj m» Aristotle, B abylon, Ecbatana, 
Euphrates, Indus, Susa, PasaoardjE, Pkrsupolis, 
Nrarchur, Parmenion. 

ALEXANDER L, son of Amyntas I., fluid to be tfaw 
tenth king of Mace don, was alive at the time of the great 
Persian invasion of Greoce, ». c. 480, His history, as for , 
as it is known, and his share in the troubles of the 
wean, sure contained imhe last flw hooks of Herodotua, : 
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ALEXANDER II., the sixteenth king of Macedonia, 
Was the Son of Amyntas I|., and ascended the throfte 
Wm&tuBfO. 



’ [Alexander Balas.] 

ALEXANDER I., surnained BALAS, or BaW^s, 
reigned as king of Syria from 150 to 145 b.c. According 
to some authorities, Alexander took his surname from his 
mother Bala, or Balle. The following is the account given 
of the origin of this adventurer. H% predecessor, Deme- 
trius I., occasioned by his bad government a rebellion, 
which was supported by the kings of Egypt, Cappadocia, and 
Pergaraus. The governor of Babylon, Heraclides, being 
exiled to Rhodes by Demetrius, induced a certain Alexander 
Balas, of low birth, to feign himself a son of Antiochus Epi- 
phahes, and to claim as such the right of succeeding him. 
The Roman senate acknowledged this pretender on his ap- 
pearing at Rome, in order to revenge themselves on Deme- 
trius I. Polybius, who was at that time at Romo, states 
that the whole city was surprised at the edict, by which the 
senate recommended the cause of the adventurer Balas to 
the support of the confederate nations. This edict had, 
however, the effect, that Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
Ptolemy, and Attains II., king of Pergamus, sent troops to 
Alexander Balas to assist him after his return from Rome 
against Demetrius. Many discontented Syrians joined this 
army. This civil war in Syria relieved the Maccabees, 
who were almost subdued before this diversion took place. 
Demetrius L, as well as Alexander Balas, endeavoured to 
obtain the support of Jonathan, the Maeeabee, who headed 
at that time the Jewish patriots. Jonathan embraced the 
party of Alexander Balas, who conferred upon him the high 
priesthood, styled him friend of the king, and presented 
him with a purple robe and a diadem. Alexander Balas 
having been do teated in the first battle, 152 b.c., received 
reinforcements and gained a decisive victory in the year 150. 
Demetrius I., who was wounded by an arrow, perished in a 
swamp. Alexander Balas then mounted the throne of Syria, 
and married at Ptolemais, Cleopatra, a daughter pf Ptole- 
mteus Philometor. On this occasion Jonathan, the Mao 
cohee, was treated with great distinction by Alexander and 
Ftolemmus, was again presented with a purple robe, and ap- 
pointed commander, or Meridarch of Jud«ea; When Balas 
considered his government sufficiently established, ho left 
the cares of administration to his favourite A mmonius, in 
order to enjoy without restraint a luxurious life. Ammonius 
put to death those members of the royal family of the 
Seleucid© whom he could get into his power, but there still 
lived in the island of Cnidus two sons of the last king, the 
elder of whom, Demetrius II., landed in Cilicia, whilst the 
governor of Coelesyria, Apollonius, rebelled against Balas 
in the year 148 b.c. Apollonius was beaten by Jonathan, 
but Balas himself was obliged to march against Demetrius 
II. Ptolemy, who had apparently come to assist his son- 
in-law, suddenly embraced the cause of Demetrius, after 
accusing Balas of an intention to murder him. Balas, being 
defeated by Ptolemy, escaped into Arubia, where he was 
murdered by an Arabian chieftain contrary to the laws of 
hospitality, iu the town ot Abas, which was afterwards 
called Motho, (his death.) Demetrius II., surnamed Niketor, 
then ascended the throne of Syria. 

The Emir who out off the head of Balas and sent it to 
Ptolemy, is called by Josephus Zabel, and in Maecab. xi. 
16, 1 7, Zabdiel. Diodorus Siculus (in Excerpt. Photii, cod. 
244) calls him Diodes. Perhaps he had adopted a Greek 
name, like other Orientals of his time, and like the Jews of 
our days, who often adopt English names after their ar- 
rival in England, changing Hirsch into Harris , Aaromohn 
into Harrison, Levi into Lyons, &c. 

Justin (xxxv.12) states, that Balas was the original 
name by which Alexander was known during the period of 
ps private life* He is called by Strabo Balas Ahxandro* ; 
%bere the word Balas appears to be used by him as synony- 


moustritb king* In British Museum theM ^ 

silver and copper coins of Alexander Balas. On eomeoemi 
he is called (because his pretended father, Axitio* 

chus, had calledhimself Beos, Qod) Evep^ertj^ t (see 1 Mac*- 
cab. 1.1,) and Nttftypo/m. These two last surnames he 
likewise adopted from his pretended father. On some coins 
the bead of Alexander Balas is associated with 
of Cleopatra, who occupies the foreground with a modius 



[Alexander Balas.] 


on her head, — an indication of his subordination to this 
proud woman. Handel wrote an Oratorio entitled Alex- 
ander Balas. (Ffohlieh, Amiaf.es Syria*, Nummis Tllustr, 
tab. viii*, ix. p. 61 ; Eckhel, Doctr., Numm, Vet, tab. ill. 
p. 227; Athenseus, v. c. 10; Polyb. de Legat. c. 140; 
Appian, Syr , c. 31; Diod. Sic. Pragm. xxxii. ; Joseph. 
ArchcpoL xiii. 2 ; 1 Macc. x. 1 1 ; Gesenius in Ersch und 
Gruber; Seleucidarum Imperium sive Hist . regtm Syrice 
ad fidem numismalim accommodata per Foy-Vaidant.) 
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[Alexander Jaiinnai.] 

ALEXANDER JANNA2US, third son of Johannes 
Hy rearms, succeeded his brother Aristobulus as king of the 
Jews and as high-priest, from b.c. 1 06 or 1 04 to 79. Follow- 
ing the example of his brother, he turned the disturbances in 
Syria to his own profit. He attacked Ptolemais, (the present 
Acre,) which, like other cities, had made itself independent. 
The inhabitants called Ptolemeeus Lathyrus, of Cyprus, to 
their assistance, by whom Alexander Jannams was beaten on 
the banks of the Jordan, and Palestine hogjibly ravaged, 
until, by the aid of Cleopatra, the mother of Laxhyrus, Alex- 
ander was enabled to repel his enemy. Alexander then 
conquered Gaza, burned the city, and massacred the inha- 
bitants who bad joined the party of Lathyrus ; but not with- 
out losing many of bis own soldiers. J an n sens embraced 
the party of the Sadducees ; and, of course, was hated by the 
Pharisees and by the people. On the Feast of Tabernacles, 
after being pelted by the people with lemons, and loudly 
insulted by their opprobrious language, he caused 6000 men 
to be cut down, and in future protected himself by a body- 
guard of Libyans and Pisidians. H aving lost his army in an 
unfortunate expedition against the Arabians, the Pharisees 
made an insurrection, and carried on for six years a civil war 
against the king, in which 50,000 Jews are said to' have 
perished. The rebels, supported by the Arabians, the 
Moabites, and by Demetrius Eukteros, compelled Alexander 
to escape into the mountains. But a part of the auxiliaries 
coining over to the king s party, he was now enabled to 
(’rush the rebels, and to gratify his vengeance hy crucifying 
on one day, 800 o? the most distinguished captives : thetr 
wives a nd children were massacred before their eyes ; whilst 
the king dined with His wives in sight of the executed rebels. 
On account of this cruelty he was surnamed the Thratim. 

Having intimidated his enemies, and restored public 
peace, be engaged in several successful wars, by which he 
enlarged hvi dominions. Being desirous to reconcile his 
subjects, ho asked them what he should do in order to make 
them quite content ? 4 Die,' they replied. He did die at the 
siege of Regaba, or Ragaba, in the territory of GcrasenO 
beyond the Jordan, in consequence of bis gluttony, in the 
twonty^seventh year of his reign i He had two sons ; l>nt 
left the government to his Widow. Before his death, he ad* 
vised towtfe Aleaiftndrato conciliate the Pharisees, bfWbtoSi 
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he was buped in a pompous style. His reign, like the rest 
of the later history of the Jews, is Ml of cruelty and acts of 
perfidy, although, in comparison with others, he has obtained 
the praise of moderation. (J oseph. Arch&olog., xiii. c.l2-lfiv) 
There is u small copper coin of J arm reus in the British 
Museum, hut the Samaritan inscription between the rays of 
the stars, mentioned by others, is not discernible* (Com- 
pare Bayeri, Vindida ?, Num. Hebr plate, fig 5.) There is 
a ooin extant of Alexander Jannreus, having on one side an 
anchor, and the legend AXclavhpov BaffiXew?, and on the 
other a star, between the rays of which stands in the Hebrew 
coin characters, inJlIT (Jonathan), and on others, **pD 
l/UirT (King Jonathan). Barthelemy and Eckliel, Do dr. 
Nwmn. iii. p. 470, have rendered the authenticity of this 
coin very probable. Gesenius thinks that Jonathan was the 
Hebrew name by which he was known among the Jews ; 
whilst Alexander was the Greek name which he had 
adopted, like other monarchs during this period, when the 
Jews were so fond of imitating everything Greek, 



^Alexander Zebinas.] 


ALEXANDER II. — Zebinas, or Zebinams— a pretender 
to the Syrian crown, reigned over a part of the kingdom of 
Syria, from the year 128 to 122 n.c. The inhabitants of 
Apainea, Antiocheia, and some other cities, disgusted with 
the tyranny of Demetrius II., requested Ptolemreus Physcon 
to appoint another king. Ptolemy sent them a young Egyp- 
tian, the son of a broker Protarckos of Alexandria, whom he 
represented as having been adopted by Antioclius Sidetes. 
The pretender took the name Alexander ; but the people 

called him, in derision, NJ'QT Zebina , that is, the bought 

one. Demetrius being defeated near Damascus, tied to Tyre, 
where he was murdered. Zebinas, thinking his kingdom 
firmly established, refined the annual tribute to Ptolemreus 
Physcon, who now encouraged Antioclius VIII., the son of 
Demetrius U. Zebinas was in liis turn defeated by the 
Egyptian any, and retreated to Antioch; where, being 
unable to pay his troops, he permitted them to pillage the 
temple of Victory, and took for himself the golden statue of 
Jupiter. Expelled by the people of Antioch from their city, 
and deserted by his troops, he endeavoured to escape on 
board a small vessel into Greece, but was taken by a pirate, 
and delivered into the hands of Ptolemy, who put him to 
death. Twenty- two coins of Zebinas are to be seen in 
Frohlich, Annales Syria*, tab. xii. (Compare p. 84, Eckliel, 
Doctr. Numm . Vet. iii. p, 237 ; Justin, xxxix. 1,2; Joseph., 
xiii. 9, 10; Athenreus, v. 17: Gesenius, in Ersch und 
Gruber; Foy-Vaillant, Syria* llist. ad /idem numismatum 
accommadata .) The British Museum contains twenty six 
silver and copper coins of Alexander Zebinas. 

ALEXANDER, a son of King Aristobulus II,, ana 

f randson of Jannreus, was taken captive in Judrea by 
tonpey, who intended tfr exhibit him with his father and 
brother in his triumph at Rome. Alexander escaped on the 
journey, and returned to Judea, where he raised an army of 
10,000 foot and 1500 horse to attack Hyrcanus, who had 
been appointed by Pompey to govern Judea. Alexander took 
several castles in tlmmountains ; but Hyrcanus imploring 
the assistance of the" Romans, Marchs Antonins, who was 
sent by Gabinius, governor Of Syria, defeated Alexander 
near Jerusalem, it.c:. 57, and besieged him in Alexandrion, 
a small town with a fine castle about six miles south of Tyre, 
whore he capitulated. After his father Aristobulus had 
escaped from Rome to Judrea, and had been again defeated 
and put into prison, Alexander once more took up arms, con- 
quered Judrea* put many Romans to death, and besieged the 
, But his army of 30,000 men was finally 
in a battle near Mount Tabor, in which 
' f f perished, Alexander at last fell into the hands 


of Mefeiius Scipio, and wee beheaded at Antioch, in the year 
49 B.c.* (Joseph., Arch. xiv. 5, 6, 7 ; Bell* Jud„ i. 8, 9.) A 
few variations of this account occur in TPTU £1 TlS'DP* 
(Ed. To. Frid. Brdthaupt. lib. iv. cap. xxiv., xxv. p. 337 to 
349.) ' 

ALEXANDER SEVERUS. [See Sevbbc8.] 

ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR, [See Polyhistor.] 

ALEXANDER I., one^of the earliest bishops of Rome, 
succeeded E vari&tus ab oid ttie beginning of the second cen- 
tury of our rera^but the pitelse epoch is not well ascertained. 

ALEXANDER II., a Milanese, succeeded Nicholas II. 
in 1061. This was at the beginning of the long dispute 
between the See of Rome, and the Emperors of Germany , con- 
cerning the investitures, of which cardinal Hildebrand, 
after^rds Gregory VIL, was the Chief instigator. The 
imperial party assembled another conclave at Basle, where 
they elected Cadalous, Bishop of Parma, who took the 
name of Honorius II. After a struggle between the two 
competitors, Cadalous was taken prisoner and confined in 
the castle of Saint Angelo at Rome, and Alexander was 
generally acknowledged as lawful pope. He died in 1073, 
and was succeeded by Gregory VII. 

ALEXANDER ill., Cardinal Rolando of Siena, suc- 
ceeded Adrian IV. in 1 1 59. His long pontificate of 2 1 years 
was agitated by wars against the Emperor Frederic I„ and 
by a schism in the church, during which three successive 
antipopes were raised in opposition to Alexander. The 
latter took part with the Lombard Cities in their struggle 
against Frederick. [See Frederic Barbarossa.] At last 
peace was made, and the pope and the emperor became 
reconciled at an interview they had at Venice in 1177, and 
Alexander was universally acknowledged as legitimate 
pope. He held a great council in the Lateran palace in 
1180, when, among other regulations, a decretal was passed, 
that two-thirds of the cardinals should be requisite to make 
an election valid. He died at Rome in 1181, and w as suc- 
ceeded by Lucius II. The famous Thomas a Becket was 
Archbishop of Canterbury during Alexanders pontificate. 
The latter took part with the English prelate in his contest 
with King Henry II., and canonized him after he had been 
murdered. 

ALEXANDER IV., of Anagni, succeeded Innocent IV. 
in 1254. lie inherited the ambition, but. not the talents of 
bis predecessor. He manifested the same inveterate hos- 
tility against the house of Suabia, and its representative 
Manfred, King of the two Sicilies, but did not succeed in his 
attempt at overthrowing the latter, which became the work 
of his two immediate successors. Alexander died in 1261, 
and w as succeeded by Urban IV. 

ALEXANDER V., a native of Candia, and monk of the 
Franciscan order, was elected in 1409, and died the follow- 
ing year. He was succeeded by John XXIII. 



[Alexander VI.] 

ALEXANDER VI. Roderic Borgia of Valencia in 
Spain, a man of great personal wealth and of some ability, 
but of loose conduct. He bad been made a cardinal by his 
uncle Calixtus III., and was elected pope in 1492, after the 
death of Innocent VIII. At the time of his election, lie 
hod four children by his mistress Vanozia ; and (during his 
reign) he made no scruple at employing every means in his 
power to confer on them honour and riches. The most noto- 
rious of his sons was Cesar* first cardinal, and afterward! 
made Duke of Votontmoirin Dauphiny by King Louis XII, f 
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from which he was styled the Duko Valentine, a name which only the Scottish portion of Cumberland; but it appears 
he rendered infamous by his atrocities. The politics ofthe pope rather to have included the whqle territory that was' consi- 
were capricious and faithless in the extreme. At first he dered subject to the Scottish crown to the south of the 
was hostile to the house of Aragorf then reigning at Naples, Forth, except the Lothian*. Alexander was at first in- 
and showed himself favourable to the French. who were at that dined to resist this apportionment; but he eventually ac- 
time attempting to invade Italy, but after\faxdA his younger quiesoe#in it. The instructions of his mother, Margaret, 
son, Gioffredo, naving married a daughter M Alfcnso II. of the sister of Edgar Atheling, and tho advantages which he 
Naples, Alexander allied lhmself with tTitf latter, for the enjoyed from the society of the English exiles, who crowded, 
purpose of arresting tho progress of the; invaders. As, after the Conquest, to his father s court, had given to Alex- 
hovvever, Charles VIII., at the head of his army, ad- andcr a degree of literary cultivation which none of his pre- 
vanced upon Rome, the pope received him with honour, decessors had possessed. His natural talents seem also to 
and promised him his support for the conquest of Naples, have been of a superior order ; while he possessed, in an 
and even gave him his son, Cardinal Cesar, as a hostage, eminent degree, the energy of character suited to the govern- 
But the Cardinal found means to escape ; and Alexander ment of the rude and turbulent country which Scotland then 
joined the league formed in the North by the Venetian and r was. His reign, almost "from its commencement, was agi- 
Sforza against the French, which led to the expulsion of the tated by successive insurrections ; every one of which, how- 
latter. He afterwards allied himself to Lewis XII. of ever, he promptly put down. One of the most serious was 
France, successor of Charles VIII., who wanted the Pope’s that excited in the district of Moray, in 1 120, by Angus, the 
sanction for divorcing his first wife : he was also a party to , grandson of Lulach, son of the wife of Macbeth, and the 
the double treachery by which Ferdinand of Spain first occupant of the throne for a few months after the death of 
betrayed the cause of his relative, Frederic of Naples, parti- that usurper. Angus claimed the crown in virtue of this 
tioning that kingdom between Lewis Xll. and himself; and descent; but the attempt was met by Alexander with his 
then, breaking his engagement with the French, he seized upon usual decision, and Speedily quelled. From the energy 
the whole of trie conquest by means of his general, Gofisajvo. which he displayed on this occasion, he derived the epithet, 
Alexander's internal policy was, if possible, still more peril- or surname, by whi^he is known in Scottish history. The 
dious. He was bent upon the destruction of the great Roman old chronicler, Wyrit&j) says", 
families of Colonna, Orsinv and Savelli ; and either by trea- • Fra that nay forth hi* nil 

cliery or open violence' great measure succeeded in Uised him Aiexandd* the Fierce to call.’ 

putting to death most of them, and seizing on their ex ten- Alexander showed equal spirit in resisting all foreign 

sive possessions. He sent Sis son, the Duke Valentine, into encroachments gpon the independence of his kingdom. The 
the Romagna, wlu;rq, by means of similar practices, the annals of Scotland during his reign are chiefly occupied with 
latter made himself master ..of that country, entrapping and the disputes occasioned by the pretensions of the Archbishops 
strangling the independent lords and petty despots of the of Canterbury and York to episcopal jurisdiction over that 
various towns. Alexander gave his only daughter Lucretia country. A very full abstract of the course of this controversy 
Borgia in marriage, first, to Giovanni Sforza, Lord of Pesuro, has been given by Lord H ailes ; but it is sufficient here to 
whom she afterwards divorced ; then to a prince of the house state, that the determination of the Scottish king at length 
of Aragon, who was murdered by her brother Cesar ; after compelled the English prelates to give up the contest. St. 
which she lived some time in the pontifical palace, sharing Andrew’s, and several of the other ecclesiastical foundat ions 
in the intrigues and licentiousness of that court. She of Scotland, were largely indebted to the bounty of AJex- 
was married a third time, in 1501, to Alfonso d’Este, son under. The only church of which he was the founder, ho w- 
of Hercules Duke of Ferrara, to whom she brought a*5ia ever, was, we believe, that which he built in 1123 on the isle 
dowry 100,000 golden pistoles,. Resides jewels. Alexander's of Inc^oohn, in the Frith of Forth, in the neighbourhood of 
eldest son, John Duke of Gandia, was murdered one night which lip had nearly perished in a tempest. He died at Stir 
while returning from a debauch, by unknown assassins, and ling, without leaving any legitimate issue, on the 27th of 
thrown into the Tiber. (See Rescue's Leo X, vol. i.) At April, 1124, and was succeeded by his brother David I. 
last Alexander himself died on the 18tb of August, 1503, Alexander had married Sibilla, the natural daughter of 
being seventy- four years of age. It was said, and several Henry I. of England. She died suddenly, at Loclitay, on 
historians have repeated the assertion,, that he died of poison the 12th of June, 112*2. 

which was intended for his guest, the Cardinal of Corneto. ALEXANDER II., king of Scotland, was corn at Had- 
This crime, however, is not clearly proved; and the Pope hay- dington, on the 24th of August (St. Bartholomew's day), 
ing been ailing for sometime with a tertian lever, this oir- 1 1 98, and succeeded his father, William the Lion, on the 4th 
cumstanee, added to his advanced age and irregular habits, is of December, 1214, being crowned at Scone on the following 
sufficient to account for his death. He was ,^|tc.ceeded nomi- day. His mother was Ermen garde, daughter of Richard 
nally by Pius III., who died twenty -six " days after his Viscount of Beaumont, and granddaughter of a natural 
election, and then by tho famous Julius II. The pontificate daughter of Henry I. of England. He began his reign by 
of Alexander VI. is certainly the blackest page in the entering into a league 'with the English barons who were 
history of modern Rome. The general demoralization of confederated against King John, — engaging to aid them in 
that period, of which abundant details are found in John their insurrection, on condition of being put. in possession of 
B orchard's Dtatrum , as well as in Pauvinius, Muratori, the northern counties of England. This led to several 
Fabre’a continuation of Floury ’s Ecclesiastical Uistoi&y, and devastating incursions into each other's dominions by the 
other writers, Catholic as well as Protestant, Appears in our two kings. The death of John, in October, 1216, put an 
times almost incredible. end to their hostilities; and the following year Alexander 

ALEXANDER VII., Fabio Chigi of Siena, succeeded concluded a treaty of peace with the new sovereign of Eng- 
Innocent X. in 1655. He embellished Rome, protected land, Henry HI., one of the conditions being that Alexander 
learning, but was accused of favouring too much his rela- should espouse Henry's oldest sister, the Princess Joan, 
tives and connexions. Ho was embroiled in a dispute with This marriage accCfclipgiy took place on the 25th of June, 
the imperious Louis XI V. of France, in consequence of some 1221 . In the course of the following thirteen or fourteen 
insult which had been offered by the populace to the Duke years, Scotland was disturbed by" insurrections which broke 
ot Crequi, french ambassador at Rome. He died in May, out successively in Argyle, m Caithness, in Murray, and in 
1667, and was succeeded by Clement IX. Galloway; all of whifeh, however, Alexander succeeded in 

ALEXANDER VIII., Cardinal Qttoboni of .Venice, repressing. Meanwhile the fvnnoxionwhich he had formed 
succeeded Innocent XI. in 1689. He assisted his native %ith the royal family of England preserved peace between 
country in its wars against the Turks. He died in February, the two countries, and even led to considerable intercourse 
1691, at the age of eighty-two, and was succeeded by Inno- between the Scottish king and his brother*in-law, whom be 
cent XII. repeatedly visited at London. Tho death of Queen Joan, 

ALEXANDER I., king of Scotland, was a younger son however, without issue, on the 4(h of March, 1238, and the 
of Malcolm III. (Canmore), and succeeded his eldest brother marriage of Alexander, on the l$£h of May in the following 
Edgar, who died without issue on the 8th of January, 1107. year, with Mary, daughter of a French nobleman, Ingel- 
In those times, in Scotland, as well as in other countries, the ram de Coucv broke this bond of amity ; And after some 
succession to the throne was frequently regulated, at least years of mutual dissatisfaction and complaint, the two kings 
to a certain extent, by the will of the reigning king ; and prepared to decide their differences by arms in 1244. By 
Edgar, at his death, loft part of his dominions to his younger the intervention, however, of some of the English nobility; 
brother David. Lord Hailes thinks that David's share was bloodshed was prevented, after Alexander had approached 
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the border with an army, it is said, of 100,000 men ; and a 
peace was concluded at Newcastle in August of that year. 
In 1247, another insurrection broke out in Galloway, which 
Alexander soon succeeded in patting down. In the summer 
of 1249, he had set out at the head of an army to repress 
a rebellion raised by Angus, Lord of Argyle, when he 
was taken ill at a small island, variously spelled Erray, 
Kerrerav, Kerarry, or Kirarry, off the coast of Argyle, and 
died there on the 8th of July. By his second marriage, 
lie left an only son, his successor, Alexander III., horn 
at. Roxburgh on the 4th of September, 1 241 . Alexander II. 
bears a high character in the pages of the ancient his- 
torians and chroniclers of Scotland ; and he appears to have 
been a prince endowed with many great qualities. Besides 
tho warlike ability with which lie preserved both the in- 
dependence and the internal order of his kingdom, he is 
particularly celebrated for his regard to justice, and the 
wisdom and impartiality with which he took care that 
the law should lie administered among all classes of his 
subjects. This is a virtue in a king, or governor, that* 
never fails to attract the popular attachment and respect; 
and, accordingly, we are told by a contemporary English 
writer, Matthew Pans, that Alexander was deservedly be- 
loved, not only by his own subjects, hut by the people of 
England likewise. Ho is usually, , characterised as alto- 
gether one of the ablest and best of the Scottish kings. 

ALEXANDER III., King of Scotland, was the son and 
successor of Alexander II. ' Although only eight years old 
at his father’s death, he was crowned at Scone, by David dc 
Bomeham, Bishop of St. Andrew's, on the 1 3th of July, 1219, 
having previous to that ceremony been knighted by the 
same ecclesiastic. He had, already, when only a year old, been 
betrothed to Margaret, the eldest daughter of the English 
king, Henry 111. ; and notwithstanding the youth of both 
parties, the celebration of the marriage took place at York, 
oiv the 25th of December, 1251. The connection thus 
formed, together with the minority of his son-in-law, gave 
Henry a plausible pretext for interfering, as ho was very 
anxious to do, in the affairs of Scotland; and the distracted 
state of that kingdom, occasioned by the factions among 
the nobility, facilitated his views. In August, 1255, he ap- 
proached the borders at the head of an army ; and, the 
Castle of Edinburgh, in which the, king and queen resided, 
having been previously taken by surprise out of the hands 
pf the Coniyns, in whom the regency of the kingdom was 
then vested, that party, comprising the most patriotic por- 
tion of the nobility and clergy, was dismissed from power, 
and the administration committed to their opponent!.' This 
arrangement, although made ostensibly in concert with the 
young king, may be considered as having been dictated by 
Henry, and as having had for its principal object the esta- 
blishment of the supremacy of England. It was the com- 
mencement of the design so persevering] y pursued by 
Henry and his successor, to reduce the Scottish kings* to 
the condition of vassals. The eminent talents, however, 
which Alexander began to display as soon as he came of 
age, and took the administration of affairs into his own 
hands, together with the determination lie showed to 
maintain his own rights and the independence of his do- 
minions, effectually thwarted the further prosecution of 
these views so long as he lived. Meanwhile he kept on 
good terms with his father-in-law. In 1200, he visited 
London with liis queen ; and in February, 1201,. the latter 
was delivered at Windsor of a daughter, who was named 
Margaret. 

Alexander had not long assumed tips government, when 
he was called upon to meet a foreign power, which aimed at 
the conq uest of the kingdom. Pn the 1 st of October, 1264, 
Haro, king of Norway, after having ravaged the western 
islands in the course of the summer, approached the coast; of 
Ayrshire at the head of a n umerpus fleet. Every preparation 
had been made by the Scottish king to meet this formidable 
armament ; but he found after all his best aid in the elements. 
/When only a small portion of toe Norwegian troops had 
landed, a tempest of unusual fury suddenly arose, and drove 
nearly all the ships on shore or otherwise destroyed them. 
The attack of the Scottish soldiers and peasantry completed 
-the destruction of the invading force ; and Haco with difficulty 
made his escape, only to die of a broken heart a few months 
afterwards. Next year Magnus, Haco's successor, agreed 
to relinquish to tho king of Scotland the Hebrides and the 
Isle of Man for the sum of 4000 marks, and a small yearly 
quit- rent! In 1282> the peace between the two kingdoms 


was further consolidated by the marriage of Alexander s 
daughter, Margaret, to the Norwegian king Eric, then a 
youth of fourteen. Margaret died in 1 283, but left a daugh- 
ter of the same name, commonly designated the Maiden of 
Norway, who eventually became the successor of her grand- 
father on the Sottish throne. 

The successful resistance which, seconded by his clergy, 
he offered to an attempt of , tho pope to levy certain new im- 
posts in his dominions, i*%lmost the only other act of Alex- 
ander’s reign which history has commemorated. Under his 
sway, Scotland appears to have enjoyed a tranquillitv to 
which she had long been a stranger, and which she did' not 
regain for many years after his decease. The death of 
his daughter Margaret, however, was the first of a succes- 
sion j?f calamities. Soon after her nuptials, Alexander, 
the Prince of Scotland, the king’s only son, who was born 
in 1 2163. had been united in marriage to Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Guy, Earl of Flanders ; but he also 'died without, 
issue on the ‘28th of January, 1284. On the 1 5th of April, 
1285, the king, haying sometime before lost, his first wife, 
took for a second, Joletta, daughter of the Count de Dreux, 
in the hope of leaving a male heir. But on the ) 6th of 
March, 1286, as ho was riding in a dark night between 
Burntisland and Kinghorn, on the banks of the Frith oi 
Forth in Fifeshire, he was thrown with his horse over 
a precipice, and killed on the spot.. The place, which is 
called the King's Wocftl End, is still pointed out. The 
death of Alexander, followed as it was in a few years by that 
of the Maiden of Norvvly, was one of the most unfortunate 
events that ever betel Scotland* which it left to contend at 
once with the internal distractions arising from a dis- 
puted succession, and with all the art and force employed 
by a powerful neighbour to effect, its subjugation. But 
Alexander was not less lamented by bis subjects on account, 
of his own wisdom and virtues. The country had never be- 
fore enjoyed such prosperity, and Scotland may be said, 
during this reign, to havp passed from semi-barbarism to 
civilization. It was under Alexander that its intercourse 
with England first became considerable, and that it began 
to acquire au acquaintance with the arts and manners of 
vvhat we may call European life. This king also improved 
%id completed the system for the dispensation of .justice 
which had been introduced by his lather; he divided tho 
country into four districts for that purpose, and made an 
annual progress through it in person for hearing appeals 
from the decisions of the ordinary judges. He Mas long 
affectionately remembered in -Scotland; and the old chro- 
nicler Wynton has preserved the. following verses about 
him, which are extremely interesting, as being the most 
ancient specimen of the Scottish dialect now extant 

* Qulu'n Alexiim’yr oim* Iviiitf was dt'eb', 

I)ai Kcutland 1#$, iu luwe (U>V« ) amt lo (law), 

Aw ay IVI!H KOllA of Jill: H ilt I brcill?, 

Of wynf* and wax, of gnmyn (l'itmboling) and glu. 

Oinfe gold was chuugnd into lode. 

Christ, born into virvynyti*. 

Succour .Scotland, and revnede, 

Dut *tnd (jiluccd) is In perpIcxjU*.* 

ALEXANDER, WILLIAM, a statesman arid poet ol‘ 
Scotland, who flourished in the reign of James VI. [See 
Stirling, Earl of.] 

ALEXANDER JAROSLAWm NEVSKOJ enjoyed 
a high renow n among his countrymen for bravery, prudence, 
and religious zeal: he has been celebrated iri many a Rus- 
sian ballad, and is still venerated by the present generation. 
He was the second son of the Grand Duke Jaroslaw 11. 
Wscladowitz, and was bom at Wladimir in 1219. At the 
period when liis father ruled over Novogorod, (in 1237,) the 
Tartars, with a tremendous army, under the command of 
the Khan of Kaptshak, a grandson of Tshingis Khan, in- 
vades! Russia, desolated the country in the most cruel manner, 
overran it even to the Upper Volga, and exacted the most 
degrading submission frotn the Russian princes. Jaroslaw, 
although not immediately attacked by the Tartars in his 
own Principality of Novogorod, found it advisable to repair 
to the great Tartar horde, stationed at that time in the 
region of the modern city of Kasan, to pay homage to 
Bn tu- Khan. From this Khan lm received the grand duchy 
of Wladimir, to be held as a fief, made Perjiislawl his 
residence, and, as liis elder son Feodor had died in 1232, 
he entrusted Alexander the younger with the government 
of Novogorod, Returning a second tiipe to the great 
horde, and there remonstrating against certain unreason- 
able Tartarian commands* he met with ill treatment, apd 
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tod oil Ids homeward journey, in the month of September, 

1245. 

Alexander succeeded his father in the fief of Wladimir, 
the possession of which was confirmed to him by Batu-Kkan. 
Alexander, While his father was still alive, had distinguished 
himself by two great victories, of one over the Swedes, 
and another over the united order of the Livonian and Teu- 
tonic Knights of the Sword. A crusade against the Rus- 
sians had been instigated by Pope Gregory IX., who, by a 
hull of 1229, enjoined the bishops of Liibeck, Linkjoping, 
and Livlond, to prohibit all intercourse and commeroe with 
tlio schismatic Russians, as long as they should resist the 
conversion of the apostate Finlanders. This, however, only 
was a negative measure ; but the bull of the 14th May, 1237, 
by which the Livonian and Estonian Knights of tho Sword 
were united to the Teutonic order,, evidently by way of 
strengthening them for a Russian crusade, tended in a more 
direct and positive manner towards tho destruction of the 
Greek Church in the north-east of Europe. The Roman 
Court also opened negotiations with Eric the Eleventh, King 
of Sweden, who, at the pope's instigation, gladly sent an 
army against the Finlanders, which landed near the mouth 
of the Neva, on the spot where St. Petersburg has since been 
built. Alexander marched against this army, and, on the 
15th of July, 12-10, totally defeated it, at the confluence of 
the Ishora and the Neva. By this victory he obtained the 
honourable surname of Nevskoj, or Alexander of the Neva. 
While he was thus engaged, the lCnights of tli% Sword, 
commanded by their chief, Hermann von Balk, had taken 
Pleskow. Early in the year 124V Alexander marched 
against them from Novogorod, and clrovu them out of 
Pleskow ; but, having allowed his army to disperse in the 
autumn, ho next winter saw the enemy again in the field. 
The Knights of the Sword had advanced within thirty versts 
of the city of Novogorod. With great: speed Alexander 
again collected his army, pursued the retreating enemy, 
and, on the 5 th of April 1242, fought them on the ice of tlio 
Jake of Peipus, where he gained a decisive victory : 400 
Teutonic Knights wore slain, and fifty were taken prisoners * 
those of the prisoners who were Germans were portioned, 
hut the Estonians Alexander ordered to he hanged, congi* 
dering them as Russian rebels. Alexander returned m' ; 
triumph to Pleskow, having liberated that city and its com- 
merce', which at that time was considerable, from the yoke of 
foreigners. 

Arms proving unavailing, the Roman Court had re- 
course to diplomacy as a surer means for converting Alex- 
ander. Several attempts of t his kind had been made in vain 
with his predecessors, by the popes Innocent 111 ., Ilono- 
rius III., and Gregory IX. Innocent IV. made a new 
t rial, and in the year 1251 sent two cardinals, who, in Rus- 
sian Chronicles, are called Gald and Oeinont, as ambassadors 
to Alexander Nevskoj ; they brought a letter from this 
pope, dated January 23, 1248, probably sO long antedated, 
in order to show* how long his holiness had been big with 
the scheme of the embassy, but Alexander remained in- 
flexible, and the cardinals returned without effecting any- 
thing for the church of Rome. 

Though Alexander was successful against tho Pope, he 
continued a vassal of the . Tartars as long as he lijed; it 
does not, however, appear that Russia was during his reign 
actually invaded or plundered by them. 

Ho repaired to the great horde three times, and died on 
his return from to last of these journeys at Kussimcow in 
12f>3 ; from that place his body was removed to Wladimir, 
and there interred. It is a tradition that shortly before his 
death he took holy orders: but it probably has no good 
foundation. Alexander's wife was a daughter of Wra- 
teslaw. Prince of Polotsk, by whom lie had four sons: 
Vassilj, Dmitry, Andrqj, and Danilo. It is uncertain whe- 
ther the valiant Jueje (George) who ruled over Novogorod 
till 1270, was also his son. The foundation of St. Peters- 
burg in 1703, on the very spot where the national hero had 
gained such an important victory, naturally recalled the me- 
mory of Alexander Nevskoj in a lively manner. The Tzar 
Peter on this occasion instituted St. Alexander- Nevskoj s 
Order of Knighthood, but did not himself give that decora- 
tion to any man ; this was first done after his death by his 
consort Catharine. There is also in St. Peterburg a St. 
Alex unde r-Nevskoj Monastery, which is well endowed, to 
which now is attached a seminary for the education of young 
divines called St. Alexander-N evskoj 's Academy. 

ALEXANDER, Emperor of Russia, called by his coun- 


trymen Alexander Paulowitsch, that is, Alexander the son 
of Paul, was born on the 23rd December, 1777. He was 
the son of the Emperor Paul and of Maria, daughter of Prince 
Eugene, of Wiirtemberg. From his infancy he was to* 
tinguished for a gentle and affectionate disposition, and a 
superior capacity. His education was directed not by his 



parents, but by bis grandmother the reigning Empress, 
Catharine II., who lived until he had attained his nine- 
teenth year. Under her superintendence, he was carefully 
instructed by La II arpe and other able tutors in the different 
branches of a liberal Education, and in the accomplishments 
of a gentleman. 

Catharine was succeeded, in 1796, by her son Paul, whose 
mad reign was put an end to by his assassination on the 
24th of March, 1801. No doubt can be entertained that 
Alexander, as well as his younger brother Constantine, was 
privy to the preparations which were made for the dethrone- 
ment of his father, which had, indeed, become almost a 
measure of necessity ; but all the fac ts tend to make it 
highly improbable that he contemplated the fatal issue of tho 
attempt. The immediate sequel of this tragedy was a slight 
domestic dispute, occasioned by a claim being advanced by 
the widow of the murdered emperor to the vacant throne, 
w ho had not been admitted into the conspiracy ; after a short 
altercation she was prevailed upon to relinquish her preten- 
sions; and the 'grand duke Alexander was forthwith pro- 
clu i m ejh ©mperor and autocrat of all the Russias. This 
collision does not seem to have left any unpleasant traces 
on the mind either of Alexander or liis mother, to whom 
during his life he always continued to show respect and 
attachment. The Empress Maria survived her son about 
three years. 

Tfie history of the reign of Alexander is the history f 
Europe for the first quarter of the present century. We 
can here only attempt a slight outline of the course of events 
during that busy time, with a reference to the movements of 
the Russian emperor. When Alexander came to the throne, 
lie found himself engaged in a war with England, which 
had broken out in the course of the preceding year. He 
immediately indicated the pacific character of his policy by 
taking steps to bring about a termination of this state of 
things, which w T as already seriously distressing the com- 
merce of Russia ; and a convention was accordingly con- 
cluded between the two powers, and signed at St. Peters- 
burg on the 17th of Juno, 1801. The general peace 
followed on the 1st of October, and lasted till the declaration 
of w ar by England against. France on the 18th of May, 
1803. Meanwhile Georgia, hitherto under the protection of 
Persia and Turkey, had been occupied, on the invitation of 
the people themselves, by the troops of Russia, and incor- 
porated witli that empire. Alexander also, during this in- 
terval, showed his disposition to extend the influence of 
Russia in another direction, l>y entering into a negocia- 
tion with France respecting the compensation to be granted 
to certain of. the thinor powers of Germany, with which 
country lie was connected both through his mother-, and 
through his father, who was born head of the house of 
Hoi stein -Gottorp. It was in tlie course of these negocia- 
tions that he liad his first interview with tjjie King of Prus- 
sia, which is understood to have laid the foundation of an 
intimate friendship between the two sovereigns, and to have 
established a concurrence of views which powerfully in- 
fluenced the future policy of each. In a dispute with Sweden, 
with regard to the frontier of Finland, although hostilities 
were averted by the concession of the Swedish king, the 
extensive military preparation a which were immediately 
made by Russia, showed how little that power was disposed 
to allow the invasion of any of her rights. 
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• Alexander did not immediately join England in the war 
against France ; but even in tlie early part of 1804, symp- 
toms began to appear of an approaching breach between 
Kussia and tho^atter country. On the 1 1th of April, IS 05, 
a treaty of alliance with England was concluded at St. 
Petersburg, to which Austria became a party on the Oth 
of August, and Sweden on the 3rd of October following. 
This league, commonly called the third coalition, speedily 
led to actual hostilities. The campaign was eminently dis- 
astrous to the allied powers. A succession of battles, ibOght 
between the tith and the 18th of October, almost anni- 
hilated the Austrian army, before any of the Russian troops 
arrived. Alexander made his appearance at Berlin on the 
25th, and there, in a few days after, concluded a secret con- 
vention with the King of Prussia, by which that prince, 
who had hitherto professed neutrality, bound himself to 
join the coalition. Belbre leaving the Russian capital, 
Alexander, in company with the king and queen, visited 
at midnight the tomb of the great Frederick, and, after 
having kissed the coffin, is said to have solemnly joined 
hands with his brother sovereign, and pledged himself that 
nothing should ever break their friendship. He then 
hastened by way of Leipzig and Weimar t6 Dresden, from 
whence lie proceeded to 01 mu tz, and there, on the 18th 
November, joined the Emperor of Austria. On the ‘2nd 
of the following month, the Austrian and Russian troops, 
commanded by the two emperors in ' person, were beaten 
in the memorable and decisive battle of Austerlitz. The 
immediate consequences of this great defeat* were, the con- 
clusion of a convention between France and Austria, and 
Alexander's departure to Russia with the remains of his 
army. . > /' 

Although Alexander did not accede either to /the con- 
vention between France and Austria, or to the treaty of 
Presbnrg, by which it was followed, he thought proper after 
a short time, to profess a disposition to make peace with 
France, and negoeiations were commenced at Pari, f for that 
object. But after a treaty had been signed on the 20th of 
July, 1806, he refused to ratify it, on the pretence that his 
minister had departed from his instructions. The true 
motive of his refusal ny doubt \Cas, that by this time 
arrangements were completed with Prussia and England 
for a fourth coalition; and it is even far from imp^wbahlc, 
that the negoeiations which led to the signature ,pf the 
treaty had from the first no other object beyond gaining 
time for preparat ions. On the 8th of October host ilities 
recommenced, and the victory of Jena, gained by Bona- 
parte a few days after, laid the Prussian monarchy %t 
his feet. When this great battle was fought, Alexander 
and his Russians had scarcely reached the frontiers of 
Germany : on receiving the news they immediately re- 
treated across the Vistula. Hither they were pursued by 
Bonaparte, and having been joined by the remnant of the 
Prussian army, were beaten on the 8th of February, 1807, 
in the destructive battle of E\lau. Finally, on the 14th' of 
.lune, the united armies were again defeated in the great 
battle of Friedland, and compelled to retreat behind the 
Niemon. This crowning disaster terminated the campaign. 
An armistice was arranged on the 2 1st; and five days after 
Alexander and Napoleon met in a tent erected on a raft in 
the middle of the Niemen, and at that interview not only 
arranged their differences, hut,' if we may trust the subse- 
quent professions of both, were converted from enemies into 
warmly attached friends. A treaty of peace was signed 
between the two, at Tilsit, on the 7 th of July; by a secret 
article of which Alexander engaged to join France against 
England. He accordingly declared war against his late 
ally, on the 26th of October following. The treaty of Tilsit 
indeed converted the Russian emperor into the enemy of 
almost all his former friends, and the friend of all his former 
enemies. Turkey, though supported ITy France, had for 
some time been hard pressed by the united military and 
naval operations of England and Russia ; but upon Alex- 
ander k coalition with the. French emperor, a truce was con- 
cluded between Turkey and Russia at Slobosia, August 24, 
and the , Fui-kish empire was saved from the ruin which 
threatened it. A war with Persia, commenced in 1802, 
continued to he carried on with varying success. 

On the 24th oi February, 1808, Alexander, in obedience 
to the plan arranged with Napoleon, declared war against 
Sweden, and followed up this declaration by despatching 
an army to Swedish Finland, which, after a great deal of 
fighting, succeeded m obtaining complete possession of that 


country. On the 27th of September, the Russian and 
French emperors met again at Erfurt ; many of the German 
princes, with representatives of the King of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Austria, also attended the Congress, which con- 
tinued to sit till the 1 5th of October. On this occasion 
a proposal for peace was made to England in the united 
names of Napoleon and Alexander ; but the negoeiations 
were broken off after a few weeks. 

The friendly relations of Alexander with France conti- 
nued for nearly five years ; hut, notwithstanding fair appear- 
ances, various causes were in the meanwhile at work which 
could not fail at last to bring about a rupture. The Russian 
autocrat having failed in the plan of policy w ith which he 
had begun his reign, and which seems to have contemplated 
the avoidance of war, but at the same time the exercise of a 
powerful foreign influence, appears to have resolved to try 
another game, and to see what he could gain by entering 
into confederacy with the grekt conqueror of nations. But 
the peace of Tilsit, and the new relations into which Russia 
was thrown, however much hey may have been to the 
mind' of the sovereign, entailed such privation and com- 
mercial suffering on the people of that country, by severing 
the connexion with England, as made it at length impossible 
to persist in this course of policy. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, the treaty of Vienna, signed on the 14th of October, 
1800. which, following the battles of Baling and W a gram, 
dissolved the fifth coalition against France, increased the 
Russian dominion by the annexation of eastern Gallicia, 
ceded li}* Austria. The war with Turkey, also, which had 
been recommenced, continued to be prosecuted with success. 
But by the end of the year 1811, the disputes with the court 
of Paris, which ostensibly arose out of the seizure by Bona- 
parte of the 'dominions of the duke of Oldenburg, had 
assumed Such a height as left it no longer doubtful that 
war would follow. A treaty of alliance having been pre- 
viously signed with Sweden, on the 1 Pth of March, 1812, 
Alexander declared; war against France ; and on the 24th of 
April he left St. Petersburg to join his army on the western 
frontier of Lithuania. The great events which followed may 
be supposed to be fresh in the memory of all but the youngest 
of our readers. On the 28th of May peace was concluded 
fetMBiicl&rest on advantageous terms with Turkey, which 
relinquished everything to the left of the Pruth. The 
immense army of France, led by Napoleon, entered the 
Russian territory on the 25th of June. As they advanced, 
the inhabitants tied as one man, and left the invaders to 
march through a silent desert. In this manner the French 
reached Wilna. On the 14th of July, Alexander had re- 
paired to Moscow, from- whence he proceeded to Finland, 
where he had an interview with Bernadette, then crown 
prince of Sweden. Here he learned the entry of the French 
into Smolensk. He immediately declared that he never 
would sign a treaty of pettce* with Napoleon while he was on 
Russian grou^ 4 Should St. Petersburg be taken,* he 
added, 4 1 will rctirc into Siberia. I will then resume our 
ancient customs, and, like our long-bearded ancestors, will 
return anew to conquer the empire.' * This resolution,* ex- 
claimed Bcrnadotte, 4 will liberate Europe,* 

On the 7th of September took place the first serious en- 
counter between the two armies, the battle of Borodino, in 
which 24,000 men perished on each side. On the 14th the 
French entered Moscow 1 . In a few hours the city was a 
smoking ruin. We cannot pursue the story of Napoleon's 
homeward march, and the destruction of his magnificent 
army. Not fewer than 300,000 Frenchmen perished in this 
campaign. The remnant, which was above 150,000, repassed 
the Niemen on the 16th of December. 

In the early part of the following year, Prussia and Aus- 
tria successively became parties to the alliance against 
France. Alexander, who had joined his army while in 
pursuit of Bonaparte at Wilna, continued to accompany 
the allied troops throughout the campaign of this summer. 
On the 26th and 27th of August, lie was present at the 
battle of Dresden ; and on the 1 8th of Octoucr at the still 
more sanguinary conflict of Leipzig. On the 24th of Febru- 
ary, 1814, he met the King of Prussia at Chautnont, where 
the two sovereigns signed a treaty binding themselves to 
prosecute the war against France to a successful conclusion, 
even at the cost of all the resources of their dominions. 
On the 30tb of March, 150,000 of the troops of the allies 
were before the walls of Paris ; and on the following day 
ut noon, Alexander and William Frederick entered that 
capital. 
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We shall not enter into the detail of the transactions rog he was very ill. Trusting, however, to the strength of 
which followed this event. Alexander, owing in a great his constitution, he long refused to submit to the remedies 
measure to his engaging affability, as well as to the liberal which his physicians prescribed. When he , at length con- 
sentiments which lie made a practice of professing, was sentod to allow leeches to be applied, it was too late. During 
a great favourite with the Parisians. The conquerors the few last days that he continued to breathe, he was in- 
having determined upon the deposition of Bonaparte, and sensible ; and on the morning of the first of 'December he 
the restoration of the Bourbons, Alexander spent the re- expired. 

mainder of the time he stayed in inspecting the different It was for some time rumoured in foreign countries that 
objects of interest in the city and its vicinity, as if he had Alexander had been carried off by poison ; but it is now 
visited it in the course of a tour. He left the French capital well ascertained that there is no ground whatever for this 
about the 1st of J une, and proceeding to Boulogne, was there, suspicion. It appears, however, that his last days were 
along with the King of Prussia, taken on hoard an English embittered by the information of an extensive conspiracy 
man-of-war, commanded by bis present Majesty, then of many of the nobility and officers of the army to subvert 
Duke of Clarence, and conveyed to Calais, from which port the government, and even to take away his life ; and it is 
the royal yachts brought over the two sovereigns to this not improbable that this news, which is said to have been 
country. They landed at Dover on the evening, of,; the | brought to him by a courier during the middle of the night 

and next day came to London! They remained" in this "of the 8th, which lie spent at A hipta, may have contributed 
country for about three weeks, (hiring* which time they to hasten the fever by which he was two or three days after 
visited Oxford and Portsmouth, amLwherever they went, a# attacked. For full details, upon this subject, and a trails) a- 
wcll as in the metropolis, were *;pceiy§d with honours and fos- turn of the Report of the Commission appointed to inquire 
tivities of unexampled magnificence, ^imidst^bq.. tumultuous into the affair by the Emperor Nicholas, we refer the reader 
rejoicings of the people. From fengland, ^Alexander pro- to vol. ii. pp. 333--* ‘435 of Webster’s Travels in the Crimea , 
ceeded to Holland, and thence,, after a^hortstay, to Carls-' Tut key, and ; London, 183'). 

rube, where he was joined by the empress. On the 25th of The death of Alexander took place exactly a century 
July he arrived at his own capital of St* Petersburg, where after that of Peter the Great, under whom the civilization 
his appearance was greeted by illuminations and other of Russia may he feaid to have commenced. The state of 
testimonies of popular joy. the empire did not change so completely during Alexan- 

The Congress of European sovereigns at Vienna opened ders reign, as k did during that of Peter; but still the ad- 
on the 3d of November, 1814. In the political arrangements vancement of almost every branch of the national prosperity 
made by this assembly, Alexander obtained at least his fair in the course of the quarter of a century during which Alex- 
share of advantages, having been recoghizcd as* King of ander fillejl tbetl$6nc was probably, with that one exception, 
Poland, which country was at the same tferiq indissolubly greater than had ever been exhibited in any other country, 
united with Russia. Before the members of .the Congress The reaftlt will find in the 1 3 th chapter of a Sketch of the 
separated, however, news arrived of Bonaparte’s escape from Life of Alexander, by H. E. Lloyd, Esq., (8vo., London, 
Elba. They remained together till after the battle of 1826,) an ably drawn up account of the emperor s internal 
Waterloo; when Alexander, with the Emperor of Austria administration of his dominions, and of the various improve- 
and the King of Prussia, proceeded to Paris, where they or- inents which were introduced under his auspices. At the 
rived in the beginning of July, 1 £1 5. On the 26th of the head of these are to be reckoned his exertions for the diffu- 
following September, the three sovereigns signed an agree- sion of education among his people, He founded or re- 
mote, professedly for the preservation of universal peace on organized seven universities, and established 204 gymnasia, 
the principles of Christianity, to which, with some ^fresump- ajjjl above 2000 schools of an inferior order. {Sue Journal 
tion, if not impiety, they gave thename of the Holy AUianj#.* <\f Education, No. Vi) The literature of Russia was also 
On leaving Paris, Alexander proceeded to Brussels, to greatly indebted to his liberal encouragement, although he 
arrange thc.marriage of his sister, the Grand Duchess Anne, continued ®ie censorship of the press in a modified form, 
with the Prince of Orange : and from tlienee, by the way He greatly promote!! among his subjects a knowledge of and 
of Dijon and Zurich, to Berlin, where he concluded another taste for science and the fine arts by his munificent purchases 
family alliance, by the marriage of Ijis-brotluT Nicholas, of^aih tings, arid anujxmiical and other collections. The 
now emperor, with the Princess Charlotte, daughter of the'.* agriculture, the manufactures, and the commerce of Russia 
King of Prussia. On the 12th of November he arrived gt wereltll immensely extended during his reign. Finally, to 
Warsaw, and after publishing the heads of a constitution for A lexander the people of Russia were indebted for many 
Poland, he left this city on the 3d of December; and on tho political reforms of grept valuer Certain checks were applied 
13th reached St. Petersburg. i* to the arbitrary authority of the monarch, by rights granted 

No groat events mark the next years of the reign of to, or recognized in, the senate; the provincial 'governors 
Alexander. On the 27th of March, 1818^ he opened in yvere subjected to more effective control ; the laws were im- 
person the first Polish diet at Warsaw, on tftfe close of which prov ed by a mitigation of the severity of the old punisb- 
he set .out on a journey through the southern provinces of his rneqts, and in various other respects; personal slavery was 
empire, visiting Odessa, the Crimea, and Moscow. The entirely abolished ; and even of the serfs attached to the soil, 
congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, at which be was present with great numbers were emancipated, and arrangements made 
the Emperor of Austria and the Kjjpg of Prussia, met jn for the eventual elevation of all of Them to a state offree- 
Soptembcr, and on the 15th of the following month pro- (lorn. Under Alexander also, both the extent and the 
raiilgated a declaration, threatening, in refbreneo to the then population of the Russian dominions were, greatly aug- 
state of Spain, the suppression of all insurrection ary movey mented* the military strength of the nation was developed 
meets wherever they might take place. Tho congresses held and organised ; and the country, from holding but a subor- 
in 1820 and 1821 at Troppau and Laybacli, on the affairs of dinate rank, took its place as one of the leading powers of 
Naples and Piedmont, and that of Verona in 1822, were Europe. •’«' 

also mainly directed by the Russian autocrat. Meanwhile Alexander was married on the 9tli of October, 1793, to 
the insurrection of the Greeks in 1820, although publicly the Princess Louisa Maria Augusta of Baden, who, on bc- 
condemncd by Alexander, was attributed by Turkey to the coming a member of the imperial family, assumed the name 
secret encouragement of Russia, and seemed to threaten a of Elizabeth Aloxiewna. By her. however, he had no issue, 
renewal of hostilities between the two countries ; but for the On his death, his next brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, 
present Alexander determined to persevere in Iris pacific was proclaimed king at Warsaw ; but he immediately s im- 
policy. In 1823, several tribes of the Kalmucks, who had rendered the throne to his younger brother, the present 
formerly acknowledged tho sovereignty of China, exchanged Emperor Nicholas, according to an agreement made with 
it for that of Russia. Alexander during his lifetime. * 

In the beginning of the winter of 1825, Alexander left ALEXANDERS. [See Smyrnium.J 

St. Petersburg on a journey to the southern provinces, and ALEXANDRETTA. [See Scandkuoon.] 

on the 25th of September arrived at Taganrog on the sea of ALEXANDRIA, Modern, called Iskander i eh by the 
Azof. From this town he some time after set out on a Arabs, the only port of Egypt., stands on an artificial nfcck of 
tour to the Crimea, and returned to Taganrog about the land which joins the continent to the ancient island, now the 
middle of November. Up to nearly the close of this latter peninsula, of Pharos ; 31° 13' N. lat. 29° 53' E. long. We 
excursion, he had enjoyed the highest health and spirits, shall first describe its present appearance, and then give a 
But he was then suddenly attacked by the common inter- short sketch of its origin, its ancient condition, and its ex- 
mittont fever of the country, and when he arrived at Tagan- isting monuments. . 
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' The district around Alexandria consists of a long narrow 
strip of land, bounded cm one side by the Mediterranean, 
and on the other by the Lake Mareotis. At the time of the 
French invasion. in 1801, this lake was dry ; but the British 
troops, during the siege of Alexandria, by cutting a passage 
through the narrow neck of land that separates it from Lake 
Ahoukir or Madieh, let in the sea, and restored the bed of 
the Mareotis to the dominion of the water. The imme- 
diate territory of Alexandria, thus limited by the sea and 
the lake, extends from the tower of the Arabs, which is 
west of the town, to Cape Aboukir east of it : the width of 
this tract near the city may be seen from the accompanying 
plan. The whole of this district is a continuous chain of 
calcareous rock and sand, without good water, and almost 
without vegetation. 

There arc two ports. The old port is at the extremity of 
an extensive roadstead, the entrance to which lies across 
a chain of rocks stretching from Cape Marabout on the main 
land to the Cape of Fig Trees, which is the western extre- 
mity of the island of Pharos. There are three passes into 
the road, the deepest of which will admit frigates, and pro- 
bably vessels of the lino. The port itself, which is at the 
eastern extremity of the roadstead, is sheltered from the vio- 
lent winds that, blow between N.W. and N.E, by the high 
coast of the island of Pharos. The anchorage is good, and 
the port might be made one of the most convenient in the 
world. The new port has also a line of rocks stretching 
across the entrance, and it is farther exposed to tho violent 
north and north-east winds which sometimes render it im- 
practicable to anchor there. It is also very shalkny in many 
parts, owing both to natural rocks and to sand a hi} rubbish 
which have been thrown into it. The currents *if^the sea 
also sometimes bring sand ; and the constant decomposition 
of the calcareous rock, which in some part lines it, contri- 
butes still further to choke it up. Ik is stated in the public 
prints that the present Pasha is going to lay out a lafge sum 
in improving the ports of Alexandria. The passage into tho 
new port is about 650 feet, east of the Diamond Rock, and 
the fort of the Pharos. This fort is-also a light-house, and orders to erect this city between the sea and the Marco tic 
is connected with the island Pharos by an artificial dytyft - Lake. *®he architect was Dinocrates, a Macedonian. A 
made in part of ancient granite columns laid transversely, dargp part, but not the whole of it, was contained within the 
The island of Pharos itself consists of a saline arid *$il and present walls, which are chiefly the work of the Arabs. One 
dazzling white calcareous rock : it is bordere<PVitli reefs, main long street, thirty stadia in length, ran through the city 
especially on the west side. The Arabic alls it Roudah el from the eastern extremity to the Necropolis at the western, 
Ty?i t or Garden of Fig Trees, because this fruit is success* and this was intersected by another main street, ten sta- 
fully cultivated on this otherwise barren spot. Tho island dia in length^ruh^ipg nearly north, in a direction from the 
shows many traces of ancient building, such as we. krfdw,^;|Iareotic Lake. Tuo t object of this -arrangement was to give 
existed under the Greek dynasty and the Roman empife. the city the benefit of ventilation from the north winds. The 

The modern town occupies the neck of land between the main land and the island of Pharos were connected by a 
two ports, which wits originally intended merely to form a dy ke, called the Heptastadium, in which, at each end, there 
communication with the Pharos: but in consequence of the wfts a passage for vessels from one port to the other. Over 
continual increase which it receives, it lias gradually become these passages there were also bridges ; and we are told 
the chief inhabited part. Such quays and jettees gsThew? .. that water was ^conveyed along the dyke to the island of 
are on the two s ports, are, in a great measure, formed of the Pharos, though we do not understand how this was ma- 
materials of old Alexandria. The mosques, the public naged, unless the bridges must have been very high. On 
warehouses, and even the private dwellings contain frag- tho rooks no# Occupied by tho present Pharos, a magnificent 
ments of granite, marble, and other stones, which clearly iq- ligjit-hpuse was constructed b y Sostratus of Cnidus, in the 
dicate that they once belonged to ancient edifices. The rqjgn of Ptolemy Philadelphia (w.c. 283) : its height is 
streets are narrow, and unpavod, full of dust in dry weatlier stated, though probably with much exaggeration, to have 
and of mud when it rains : the houses, both internally and been 400 feet. Tne point opposite to the Pharos was called 
externally, present no great attractions, and the general ap- Lochias; an^as the Lochias itself was prolonged towards the 
pearance is, to. a European, dreary and monotonous:” The -JjSjiarotf along some rocks, on which the Phariilon now 
town contains a great number of mosques, amd some public stands, this prolongation received the name of Acro-Lo- 
buildings, such as the custom-house, new#palace, marine chitfs, or the. Point of Lochias. In advancing from Lochias 
arsenal, and the fortifications. The mosque called that of towards the obelisks, we traverse the ground where stood the 
the Thousand and One Pillars is the chief ecclesiastical .palaces of the Ptolemies, the theatre, and various temples, 
building. Alexandria is still a place of considerable trade, The port bounded by the two promontories, by the north- 
being the chief port by which the produets Egypt are ex- east part of the city, and the Heptastadium, was called the 
changed for those of the various countries of Europe. Most Great Port. The other port was called Eunostus (safe ro- 
of the European nations have a consul resident at Akxati- turn): it contained also a small port called Kibotos, or ‘ the 
dria. The population, at the time of the French evacuation Chest,’ because the entrance could be completely closed ; 
in 1801, was only about 7000 : at present it is said to amount no traces of it, as far as we can learn, can be made out. 

to above 25,000. In ttie bazaars may be seen a motley popu- A canal which united the lake with port Eunostus termi- 

lation, composed of Turks, Egyptians, Arabs, Greeks, Jews, ft a ted in or near per p t Kibotos, and was nearly the S.W. 
and the various natives of Europe that trade with Alexan- limit of the city. Still farther S. W. was the Necropolis, 
dria. In 1827, 605 ships entered the port, and 622 cleared (city of the dead,) or {freat cemetery of Alexandria. This 
out ; in 1828 there were 801 arrivals, and 865 departures, city in its full extent was divided into several quarters, but 
The particular arrivals of the latter year will give a better we cannot assign either the names or the exact limits of 
idea of the trade of Alexandria: — each. The eourt end, otherwise called Bruchion (B) com- 

: Arrival#. Dppurturwi. prised the part between the lochias, the site of the Obelisks, 

Austrian* . « 293 . . 284 and the eastern or Rosetta gate (C). It contained also the 

Danish, . * 1 . . .3 Museum. The Rh&eotia (R) bordered on port Eunostus, 

English, . . 136 . 135 and contained the great temple of Serapis, which, after the 


' ’ ' Arrival*. Departure. 

French, . . . 139 152 

Ionian Islands, 102 93 

Netherlands, . 3 1 

Prussian, . 2 . . 2 

Papal, . 6 . 8 

Russian, . 23 26 

Sardinian, . . ilo . . 9 ] 

Sicilian, . . . 14 . .10 

Spanish, . . 15 . . 17 

Swedish, . . 13 . .13 

Tuscan, ... 34 . . 30 

The rise of the sea at Alexandria is not regular f the 
greatest elevation is due to the winds that blow between the 
points of west and north-east, and even this does not amount 
to more than from nineteen to twenty -five inches. The 
climate of Alexandria is in general pretty good, though the 
occasional visitations of the plague in modern times have 
given rise to a contrary opinion ; but the ravages ofepido- 
mics^re perhaps to be attributed more to the character and 
habits 6f the*pe0ple than' to the climate. The winter, during 
which there is a great deal of rain, is the most unhealthy 
season : the French army lost 1650 men during the months 
of December, 1798, and January and February, 1799. 

Alexandria communicates with the Rosetta branch of the * 
Nile at Foua by means of a canal, called the Mahmoudy, 
constructed under the present governor Mohammed A 1 i . This 
canal wii restored and completed in 1820 l>y the labour of 
150,000 Fellahs, of whom it is said that 20,000 died of fa- 
tigue. ^hc whole length of the canal is about forty miles, 
but it is already^! ucJi injured by deposits of mud, and can 
only be< qayi gated when the Waters of the Nile are high. 

As the town has no fresh water, the inhabitants are 
obliged to have recourse to the cisterns which are annual ly 
filled partly by the wintei^rains, and partly by water brought 
from the canal. [See Ahkrcuomby.] 

ALEXANDRIA, Ancient, ovyes its origin to Alexander 
the Great, who, during his visit to Egypt, (u.c. 332,) gave 
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l’rom t.lie sunt’y of Uapt. W. II. Smytfe. 

establishment of Christianity; was for a long timea^nevpiis 
offence to the Christians. Theophilus, the patriarch of 
Alexandria, obtained permission from the emperor Theodo- 
sius (v.n. 390) to destroy this edifice i and no one could 
accuse him of executing the copi mission- imperfectly. A 
place called Soma, (the body,) in thief quarter of the palaces, 
contained the tomb of Alexander the great. Besides the 
canal which united the port Eunostus with the hike, there 
was also a canal from the lake to the town of ttanopus, 
situated near the mouth of the western branch of the Nile. 
By means of this canal the city was supplied with river 
water, which was kept in cisterns. These were so numerous 
that a Roman writer tells us, (be Belly AleXandriiio, cap. 
v.) * nearly all Alexandria was undermined* and furnished 
with subterranean aqueducts to convey the Nile water to, 
private houses, where after a- short tiipe it. became,, purified . * 
Innumerable traces of such constructions are fotfrid on the' 
site of old Alexandria. '• * £/: , * 

The city was embellished by the Ptolemies wiffi the spqjtJLs 
of the ancient towns of Egypt, and for several centuries con- 
tinued to receive accessions and improvements At one 
time it was the rival of Rome in size, and thjfjirst comnl%r- 
ciul city of the earth. It became, what Tyre had been be- 
fore, the point of exchange for the eastern and western world, 
but. with a commerce more .widely extended after the con- 
quests of the Macedonians had laid open the eastern world 
to Greek enterprise. Diodorus, who Visited Alexandria just 
before the downfall of the empire of the, Ptolemies, says, 
that the registers showed a population of more than 300,000 
free citizens. j . C 

The enclosure which is surrounded by a, double wall ' 
Hanked with lofty towers, contains the remains of old Alex- 
andria, — an almost shapeless mass 6f rubbish, in which \ve 
see fragments of broken columns and capitals, pieces of Wall, 
cisterns half choked up with earth, bits of pottery, glass; and* 
all the signs of complete desolation. There are Jive gate- 
ways or entrances into this enclosure. Of the two granite 
obelisks, commonly called Cleopatra’s Needles, one is still 
standing; the other is lying near it on the ground. The 
dimensions of the two are pretty nearly the same. The 
whole height of the erect obelisk, including the pedestal 
and the three steps, all of which are covered with earth, 
is about seventy-nine feet. When the French examined 
the base of this obel isk, the accumulation of earth around it 
was about sixteen feet deep. It has suffered considerably, 
like all the remains, and even the natural rocks, of Alex- 
andria, from the action of the atmosphere : the west side is 
in the best, state of preservation, and the south the worst 
of all. These two obelisks formed* the entrance to the 
temple or palace of Cmsar, as it is called, though there is no 
doubt that they were moved from some of the ancient cities 


of Egypt by the Ptolemies. Near the two ohftliaksr if J$rt of 
a tower called * the Towet of the Eomane/ ami probably it 
may he correctly named, v’—T*' 

About the centre of the enclosure stands the mosque of 
St. Athanasius, on the site of a Christian church erected by 
this patriarch during the fourth century. In this mosque 
the French discovered the beautiful Sarcophagus of Egyp- 
tian breccia, which is now in the British Museum. It was 
ungenerously required of the French at the capitulation of 
Alexandria, ( 1801 ,) together with othe* monuments of an- 
tiquity, which they had collected with great pains. Near 
the mosque are the shafts of three colossal pillars of red 
granite, which are the only remains of a large number that 
Once existed in this part of the city ; but it is not possible 
now t$ determine to what kind of an "edifice they belonged. 

The cisterns for keeping the Nil# water are still in great 
part preserved . They consist* of vaulted chambers supported 
by columns, which form arcades of two or three stories. 
(See It lews, &o„ Egypte , Antiq ., vol. v., pi. 37.) The 
inferior walls are covered with a thick red plaster that 
is not permeable to water. The level of these cisterns 
varies, but some of them are from fifteen to eighteen feet 
below the level of the 9ea. At tile time of the French occu- 
pation of Alexandria, there were about 308 of these cisterns 
known to exist, though many move are doubtless buried be- 
neath the rubbish -; the number in use at that time was 207. 

The only remarkable-' monument between the wall and 
the lake is the , column commonly called PompeyV Pillar. 
It stands on a mound of earth about forty feet high, which 
contains remains of former constructions. The shaft, which 
consists of a single piece of red granite, is about sixty-seven 
feet lcmg^ and weighs at least 276 tons: the whole height, 
whh thq habital. which is in had taste, and the base and 
pedestal, which 'tiro no bettor, is about ninety-four feet. 
According to a Greek inscription on the plinth of the 
base, oi^the West side, it appears to have been erected 
(though perhaps not for the first time) in honour of 
the Emperor Diocletian liy a prefect of Egypt whose name 
cannot be further deciphered than that it begins with PO. 
The foundation of lliilt pillar has evidently often been 
examined, probably with the hope of finding treasures ; 
and it Js, perhaps, owing to this disturbance that it is in- 
cl in e<ntfc) i^even inches to the S.W. Amidst the broken 
materials around it| base wc discover the centre stone on 
which it rests : this is a piece of yellowish breccia, wit h 
Egyptian hieroglyphics on it, placed the wrong end up- 
wajdp5 ' .. . . 

lining crossed the canal, in going S.W. from the pillar, 
wc crime to some catacombs cut in a small elevation of a 
samty calcareous stone ; and farther south, in the calcareous 
rock that faces the sea# we find almost countless excavations, 
in the sides of which niches are cut: these once formed part 
of the Necropolis, or burial-place of old Alexandria. The 
mist' spacious o|, these, which, like the rest, communicates 
with the sea by a harrow passage, is about 3830 yards S/Vjf. 
x>f the opium it, and is near the place called by thef in-* 
appropriate name of Cleopatra's Baths. In the interior 
we find a great, i \ umber of chambers and passages cut in the 
| rock* in such a style of* decoration as proves their G reek 
origin. Such a monument could only be intended for a 
king. , (See Plates, Egypte, v, 42, for the plan; and Mayer's 
Viewtin Egypt.) ' a ■ ' 

The ^jstory of this city is us remarkable as its monuments 
once were. Vfk can here otily indicate its great epochs. 
From me. 323 to n.c. 30, when it fell into the hands of the 
Homans, it was the residence of the Greek. kings of Egypt, 
4he resort of commerce, and df many foreign nations, espe- 
cially Jews ; and also the centre of the scientific knowledge 
of that day. In the campaigns of Julius C’rosar at Alex- 
andria, n.c* 48, the place sustained much damage. 

From n.c. 30 to the Arab conquest under Omar, a.d. 640, 
Alexandria was still a nourishing city under the Roman 
emperors, and afterwards under the ca^m empire. Alex- 
andria early adopted the Christian religion, mid became one 
of the strongholds of the true faith. It uiis also the 
theatre on which the Christians showed their most deter- 
mined hostility to all the works of Pagan art. 

In 969, the Fatemite caliphs seized on Egypt and built 
New Cairo, from w hich time Alexandria declined still more, 
and sunk to the rank of a secondary Egyptian city; the 
discovery of the route round the Cape of Good Hope in 1497, 
tended still farther to diminish the commercial importance 
of Alexandria, 
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For more information on the history and antiquities of 
Alexandria, see Diodorus, lib. xvii. Strabo, lib. xvh. D’An- 
ville, Egypt e . Description de I'Egypte, and the plates, 
vol. v. (rococke. Niebuhr.) 

ALEXANDRIA, a town and port of entry in the United 
States of North America, in the district of Columbia, on the 
west or Virginia side of the Potomac, and about 105 ihiles 
from the moutli of the river; 38 J 49' N.lat. Ships of the 
line can ascend the river as far as Alexandria, which is the 
most distant point from the ocean to which vessels of the 
largest size can be navigated in the United States. The 
whole voyage from the ocean through the entrance of Che- 
sapeake bay to Alexandria is about 200 miles. Alexandria 
lies about five miles direct distance, S.S.W. of the Capitol at 
Washington : ‘ the communication across the Potomac is 
kept up by a wooden bridge a* mile in length. * ■ 

The town slopes down to the river with the streets at 
right angles to one another, and is on the whole pretty well 
built. Ir has a court-house, gaol, alms-house, a Theatre, 
market-house, and places of worship. Good wharffe extend 
along the river about half the length of the city, and 
allow the largest vessels to come lip to them. The chief 
trade of the place is in Hour, a great part of which is' 
brought from the Shenandoah valley of Virginia, and the 
back part of Pennsylvania. The population of Alexandria 
in 1800 was 4196; in 1810, 7227 ; in 1820, 82J8, of whom 
2603 were blacks. The canal from the Ohio to Washington, 
when completed, will probably muehjncfease the trade of 
this town. (Darby’s Gcog. qf the United States. — E ncyc l op. 
Americana, &c.) 

Returns of shipping at the port of Alexandria 


From Sep. 1,| 
1838, tu Aim 
.] gust 31,1829. 

From Sep. 1, 
.1839, to Ah 
gmstaj.iaao. 

From 1 , 

to*Au- 
ffUHt31,lB31. 

i “jr 

Tons, 

V Tons. 

American Vessels entered, i 7825 

8238 

4167 

„ departed, 11,401 

12,727 

14,986 

Foreign vessels entered, | 


872 

,, departed, j 261 

Registered tonnage belong- 1 


878 



ing to the port employed 

■ ,• *- 


in coasting trade, i . 5908 

4403 

•4462 

Steam vessels, . . ; . " 246 

Enrolled and licensed ton- 

330 

378 

nage, . . . . ■ • • ! 10,137 

3072 * 

-3937 


ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY, a celebrated collection* 
of books, formed and maintained by the* first Ptolemy, king ' 
of Egypt, and liis successors ; and probably the larges^wbich 
was ever brought together before the invention of printing:' 
It is said to have been founded by Ptolomy'tjoter, after ho had 
associated his son, Ptolemy Philadelphua' with him on the, 
throne (and therefore between b.c. 285 and 2g3), in conse- 
quence of the suggestions of Demetrius* Phalereus, whp 
had seen and profited by public libraries at Athens,* De- 
metrius was appointed superintendent of the new establish- 
ment, and busied himself diligently rin collecting the literature . 
of all nations, Jewish, Chaldee, Persian, ^tMopiatf, Egyptian; 
&c., as well as Greek and Latin. Some authors assert that, 
before bis death, he had brought together 20 0,0 QQ> volumes ; 
but Eusebius says, with more probability, that at the death* 
of Ptolemy Philadelphua, which occurred later, there were ft 
but 100,000 volumes in the library. It was situated in the 
quarter of Alexandria calLed Bruchion. Philadelphus purr , 
chased the library of Aristotle. (Athemeus, b. 1.) Ptolemy 
Euerget.es* who succeeded Philadelphus, and was a warin 
patron of learning, also took a groat pleasure in increasing 
the library. In the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, EiimeneS, 
king of Pergamus, established a rival library. The Egyptian 
monarch, in a fit of jealousy, forbade the exportation of paper 
(papyrus) from his dominions ; and the invention of parch- 
ment, or, perhaps, the improvement of this material ( charta 
Pergamena), was^the consequence. (Pliny.) Ptolemy 
Physcon (or Euergotes II.) was also a great book collector ; 
and is said to have commenced a second library, probably 
that which was placed in the Serapeion, or temple of Serapis, 
in a different quarter of the city. It is said that during 
his reign all books brought into Egypt were seized, and sent 
to the Museum, as it was called, where they were transcribed, 
and the copies delivered to the owners, while the originals 
were detained in the library,— a royal road to the formation 
of a valuable collection. Almost all the Ptolemies were 
patrons of learning ; and at last the Alexandrian Library is 


said to have amounted to 700,000 volumes. It is to be recol- 
lected that the rolls (v alumina) spoken of contained fur 
less than a printed volume . as, for instance, the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid, in fifteen books, would make fifteen volumes; 
and one Didymus is said by Athenoms to have written 
3500 volumes. This consideration will bring the number 
assigned at least within the bounds of credibility. 

In the siege of Alexandria by Julius Coesar, the library 
in Bruchion was burnt by a fire which spread from the 
shipping to the town, and 400,000 volumes perished. (Se- 
neca ; OrosiuB, lib. 6.) The library of the Serapeion is said 
to have been also burnt in this siege ; but this has been dis- 
puted. If burnt, at least it was very soon re-established^ and 
there is reason to presume that the diligence of the learned 
men, who frequented and were attached to these establish- 
ments, would preserve some part of their contents to aid in 
the formation of the new library, to which Marc Antony 
presented, through Cleopatra, the whole collection of Per- 
gamus, amounting to 200,000 volumes. Gibbon (chap, 
xxviii.) asseiii that the old library was totally consumed, and 
that this gift was the foundation of the new one, which con- 
tinued to increase in size and reputation for four centuries, 
until, at the destruction of the Serapeion by Theophilus, 
Patriarch of Alexandria, it was dispersed, a.d. 390. That 
this was the case we learn from Orosius, who visited the 
place twenty years afterwards, and saw ‘the empty cases 
(lib. 6,V Still the library was re-establislied ; and Alexan- 
dria cS&tinued |o flourish as one of the chief scats of litera- 
ture, till it wal conquered by the Arabs, a.d. 0*10. The 
library w^is Ihen burnt, according to the story generally 
believed, m consequence of the fanatic decision of the Caliph 
Opigr.-^r o If these writings of the Greeks agree with the 
Book of God, they are useless and need not be preserved : if 
they, disagree, they arc pernicious and ought to be destroyed.’ 
Accordingly, it is said, they were employed to heat the 4000 
baths of the city ; and such was their number, that six 
months were barely sufficient for the consumption of this 
precious fuel. (Gibbon, chap, li.) Gibbon has employed 
his ingenuity to discredit this account, which in itself appears 
by no jjaeans improbable. The library was, at all events, 
dispersed, if not destroyed: it ceased to exist as a public 
institution. 

Connected with the library of Bruchion was a college, or 
retreat for learned men, called the Museum, where they 
were maintained at the public expense, in unbroken leisure, 
and with every lability fer tile pursuit of knowledge. This 
establishment wais Subsequently transferred to the Seni- 

f sion, aM continued to flourish iill' the. destruction of the 
ippj*3 by Theophilus. sciences of mathematics, astro- 
nomy, and geography, were especially cultivated ; witness 
the names of Euclid, Apollonius, Eratosthenes ; and, in later 
times, of- Ptolemy the geographer. Criticism, philology, and 
antiquities, were also much studied. Alexandria con- 
tinued, until its capture by the Saracens, one of the most 
-noted scats of learning in the world. (Acad, dee Inscriptions, 
"torii.* ix? p. 3$ 7 ; Gibbon, chap. li.» and the original authori- 
ties'buoted in these works.) 

, ALEXANDRIAN CQDEX, a celebrated manuscript 
of the Old ohd New Testament, in Greek, now preserved 
in the British Mjjseiwm , It was scut by Cyrillus Lucans, 
patriarch, first of Alexandria, then of Constantinople, to 
Charles I.; was placed in the royal library in 1628 ; and 
continued Micro until that, collection was removed to the 
British Museum, ‘in 1753. The history of the MS., before 
its transfer to Charles I., is involved in much uncertainty. 
For some lime the received account was, that it was written 
in Egypt by a woman named Theda, in the latter half of 
the fourth century, and was brought from Alexandria by 
Cyrillus. This min ittc specification of name and date rests 
entirely on two documents affixed to the book itself ; one a 
short note in Arabic, merely stating that, according to tra- 
dition, the book was written by the martyr Thecia. The 
other is a Latin autograph of Cyrillus, of which this is a 
[ literal translation. 4 This book of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, as we have it from tradition, was written by the band 
of Thecia, a noble Egyptian woman, about 1300 years ago, 
a little after the council of Niccea. The name of Thecia 
was written at the end of the book ; but on the extinction 
of Christianity in Egypt by the Mohammedans, the books of 
the Christians were reduced to the same condition. The 
name, therefore, of Thecia has disappeared and is torn out, 
but memory and recent tradition preserves it.— Cyrillus, 
Patriarcha Constanti.’ The high character of Cyrillus places 
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him above the suspicion of intentional fraud : but his state- 
ment is vague and unsatisfactory. Why the Mohammedans 
should spare the book, but tear out the transcriber s name ; 
what is the value of the tradition which asserts the mime cf 
Theda to have been written at the end of the book; how is 
that Theda to be identified with the Thecla who lived after 
the Niccne council, when the existence of three Christian 
Theclas, two of them martyrs, is noted in the Fathers, and 
there may have been three thousand — these are questions 
on which the passage above quoted throws no light, nor can 
they be answered from external evidence. On the other 
liaml, a passage in the letters of John Rudolph Wctstein, 
uncle to the celebrated critic of that name, lias been brought 
forward to conv ict Cy rill us of inaccuracy, if not fraud : in 
which the writer asserts on the authority of Matthaus 
Muttis, his instructor in Greek, who had been ordained 
deacon by Cyrillus, that the patriarch brought the manu- 
script from one of the monasteries on Mount Atlios, . well 
known os a great repository and manufactory of Greek 
MSS. Now Cyrillus passed some time at Mount Atlios 
before be went to Alexandria, so that he may have brought 
it originally from Mount Atlios, and yet have taken it from 
Alexandria to Constantinople ; and, further, he does not 
say that he brought it from Alexandria, though his note, 
above quoted, indicates that it was written, or at least had 
been deposited in Egypt. This is rendered probable by 
internal evidence. Moreover, it appears to have been dedi- 
cated at some time to the use of the Alexandrian patriarch, 
if we may trust the following interpretation of mf Arabic 
note at the foot of the first page of Genesis. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that the passage is confessedly very hard 
to be understood, and that a different version was given by 
Mr. Baber in his notes, from that which he subsequently ] 
adopLed in the prolegomena of his edition, whigh runs thus -f | 

4 This book is dedicated to the patriarchal chamber in the 
fortified city of Alexandria. Whoso shall take it thence, 
be he excommunicated, torn forcibly from the church, and 
communion of men. 4 Athanasius the humble/ 

Two patriarchs of this name presided over the cjiurch of 
Alexandria after the Saracen invasion, one at the end of 
the thirteenth, the other in the fifteenth century, — either 
of whom may have written this. It seems, therefore, that 
there is no ground for charging CyriHns with fraud. 

The real age and value of this MS. has be£h much con- 
troverted. By some commentators it is said to be the oldest, 
and most valuable copy of the New Testament in existence :« 
others deny its very remote antiquity, and eq uall y^depreci ate 
its merit. Mill and Woido admit the date assigned by Cy- 
ril] us. Oudin would bring it down even to thg ten tn cen- 
tury. Miehaelis thinks its date cannot he ascertained within 
a period of about 200 years, and that it cannot to} older than, 
the sixth, nor later tlmu the eighth century. Its authority 
is as much controverted as its age. Mill belioVos lteto be 
the most perfect copy existing of the Apostolic text. -Wet- 
stein and Miehaelis alike speak slightingly of its readings. 
Griesbach asserts that it follows three different editions*, the 
Byzantine in the Gospels; the Western in the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles ; and the Alexandrine in the Epistles of 
St. Paul. These points have been min utely discussed by Dr. 
Woide, formerly librarian of the British Museum, who pub- 
lished a lac-simile of the New Testament, in his preface. < As 
might be expected, ho is a staunch advocate of the excellence 
of his MS. A second edition of tire preface (r^otitia Codicls 
Alexanrlrini) was published by Spohn,who controverted .many 
of Woide' s opinions, showed tlmt the MS. was bf fto igean$ 
free from blunders of transcription, and reduced ‘both its age 
and authority to a much lower standard. It has received 
great attention from biblical critics, and has been collated, 
among other persons, by Mill, Wctstein, and by Woide, 
who lias given a very copious and complete collection of its 
variations from the received text as edited by Mill. This is 
to be found in a cheaper form in SpolinV edition of the 
Notitia* Lips. 1788. 

The MS. is contained in four volumes, of the shape and 
size of large quarto, of which the New Testament fills the 
last. It is wntten on vellum, in double columns, in uncial 
or capital letters, without spaces between the words, accents, 
or marks of aspiration. The letters are round and well 
formed. Some words are abbreviated, .but they are not very 
numerous. There is a variety in the colour of the ink, and 
formation of the letters, which indicates that it was not all 
written by the same hand. The MS. is on the whole in 


good condition ; but sometimes the ink hag eaten* through 
the parchment so as to leave holes, in which, tibwever, the 
shape of the letters can generally bo traced ; sometimes tlto 
ink itself has scaled off It has suffered more seriously 
from the loss of the upper corner of the inner margin, 
which 1ms been shaven off, why, or by what accident, it is 
not easy to guess. Sometimes only the margin lias suf- 
fered, and the text is untouched : sometimes the beginning 
or end of eight, ten, or more lines is destroyed. The New 
Testament has been more Injured from this cause than the 
Old. St. Matthew is wanting up to chap. xxv. 6, where it 
begins with the word EJSEPXE20E : there are also chasms 
in St. John, from vi. 50, to viii. 52* and in 2 Co&, from it. 
1 0. to xii. 7. 

The New Testament has been more ftilly described, and 
mom carefully collected than the Old ; from which, however, 
Grabc published his splendid edition of the Old Testament, 
Oxf. 1717—20. They are* uniform in appearance and exe- 
cution^ bht the Old Testament seems to be in rather better 
condition. Here and there a leaf has been partially de- 
stroyed ; but tliere are, we believe, no considerable chasms. 
It contains, besides all tlic canonical, and most of the apo- 
cryphal books found in our editions, the third and fourth 
books of the Maccabees, the Epistle of Athanasius to Mar- 
celiinus, prefixed to the Psalms, and fourteen hymns, the 
eleventh in honour of the Virgin. Ecclesiasticus, the Song 
of the Thr«6 Children, Susannah, and Bel and the Dragon, 
do not appea r to have formed part of the collection. The New 
Testament contains the genuine Epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians, and part of the other which has been attributed 
to him. This is the only known manuscript in which the 
genuine Epistle exists. A fac-simile of the Old Testament 
hns'bqch published by the Rev. II. Baber, of the British 
Museum. 

For more minute information, we may refer to Woide' s 
Notitia, especially as eUSed by Spohn : to Miehaelis’ s Intro- 
duction to the New Testament and the Prolegomena of Mill, 
Wetstein, Grabe, and Baber. ; 

ALEXANDRINE VERSE, a species of verse so called 
from having been first employed, according to some autho- 
rities, in a French translation, by Alexander de Paris and 
Lntnbcrt Lieon, *of a Latin ppem called the Alexandriad, 
according to others in an original Work in the former lan- 
guage, on the life of Alexander the Great, composed by 
these poi&tsj^i association with Jeanle Nivclois and others. 
After * its ifirst jntrbduction, it appears to have fallen for a 
long time into disuse among the French poets, until it was 
revived by Jean Antoine de Bomf (one of the seven 
eiitkq the Pleiades), in the reigneof Francis I. The first, 
however, who attuned the national ear of France to this 
verse, was the celebrated Ronsard, since whose time it has 
becomcMhe regular heroic verse of the French language'; 
or that/ in, which all their epic, tragic, and other greater 
poetical wtirks arc composed. It consists of twelve syllables, 
subject to the rule that it shall always be broken into two 
regular hefhistiphs, w in other words, that its sixth syllable 
/shall always terminate a .word. The English Alexandrine 
vgrse consists in lifee tnaniier of twelve syllables ; but among 
usMt has been Tarely used throughout a whole poem. The 
longest and inost remarkable poetical work m our lan- 
guage, written wholly iiv Alexandrine verse, is Drayton’s 
rdyolbim. In general, it is employed only occasionally 
in poems written in our usual heroic verse of ten syllables, 
and never except in tlie concluding line of the couplet or 
triplet. Ill Dry den, by whom it has been used in this 
manner most frequently, and with the finest effect, it most 
commonly winds up a triplet — such as that in which Pope 
has at once .* described and exemplified the manner of his 
great predecessor : 

* Waller was smoot h ; but Pryclon taught to join 

The varying verse, the full resounding line. 

The long majestic march. And energy divine.* 

The Alexandrine verse in English dAso forms the closing 
line of what is called the^ Spenserian stanza. Regularly, 
it ought always, as in French, to be divisible into two 
hemistichs; but, in the freer spirit of our poetry, this rule 
is occasionally violated. 

ALEXEI MICIlAILOWITZ, bom at Moskwa in the 
year 1630, was a son of the Tzar Michliilo Feodorowit* 
Romanow, the first of the house of Romanow that held the 
sceptre of Russia, and of his second consort Evdokia Luka- 
nowna Streshnew. At the death of his father, July 12, 

I 1645, he succeeded to the crown, and as he was still very 
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young, ho was mainly guided by the advice of his councillors ; 
Morosow, his tutor and brother-in-law ; Miloslawskoj ; anil 
Plesaow, a judge in one of the high courts at Moskwa. The 
excessive avarice and despotism of these men caused an in- 
surrection in Musk w a, in .16-18, in which Plessow and several 
of their creatures were murdered. Tim Tzar’s intercession 
with difficulty savod Morosow from the people's fury. 

Two impostors disturbed the tranquillity of Alexei’s reign. 
Both of them chose Poland as their first scene of action. 
One of them, called Dmitri, pretended to be a son of Otre- 
piew, (who, by way of distinction, was called the false 
jDmitiiy) and of Marina ; he was treated like a prince by 
Wladislaw, king of Inland, but had to leave that country 
when the king died. He then went to Sweden, and from 
thence to Holstein, where he was arrested, delivered up to 
Russia, and put to death in Moskwa. The other impostor's 
real name was Timoka Ankudinow. On account of some 
crimes he left liis country, and sought refuge in Poland, 
where ho declared himself to be a son of the late Tzar, 
Wassili Shuiskoi ; but receiving no countenance, he went to 
Constantinople, where, in order to make himself popular 
with the Turks, he submitted to the ceremony necessary to 
become a Mohammedan. Finding even this fruitless, he 
wandered about in Italy, and having become a Catholic in 
Rome, he roved through Austria, Hungary, and Transyl- 
vania. He next obtained from the Prince Ragotzy a letter 
of recommendation to the Queen Christina of Sweden, who 
received him well, and even granted him w considerable 
pecuniary allowance. Alexei, resenting this, insisted on his 
being delivered up ; but the impostor escaped from Stock- 
holm, and likewise from Revel, although in the latter place 
he had been put in prison, Ih Germany, he adopted the 
Lutheran religion : hut at lost, at the instance of Russia, 
he was arrested in Holstein, and m the year 1653 brought 
to Moskwa, where he was put to death, after suffering 
severe torture. * -0 

These impostors would hardly deserve notice, were it not 
for a war which broke out between Russia and Poland in 
1654, the real cause of which was the oountenauco given to 
these adventurers i% Poland. The immediate cause of the 
war was the protection granted by Russia to certain Cossacks 
subject to the Poles. 

In this war the Polish commander-in-chief, John Radzi- 
vil, was completely defeated at Sklovo; the Russians took 
Smolensko in 1654, amL almost, the whole of Lithuania was 
conquered and -devastated by them. The Poles, being at 
this time severe^ pressed by the Swedes, found it advisable, 
after two years' war, to agree to an armistice, which was 
concluded at Nienietz, in November, 1656, Austria being oh 
this occasion the mediator. The Poles agreed to cede the 
provinces of Smolensko, Tshernigow, and Seweria to ‘the 
Russians, for a sum of money. 

Alexei's second war, which was against Charles Gustav 
of Sweden, commenced before the armistice with Poland 
was concluded. After the armistice, Alexei, agreeably to a 
promise given to thu Poles on that occasion, carried on the 
war with great vigour. The cause of com plaint on the part 
of the Russians was, that Gustav bad hindered the operations 
of their army in Lithuania. The Russians entered Karelia, 
Ingermania, and Livonia with 120,000 men, and the Knies, 
Dolgorukoi, took Dorpt, and frightened away the professors 
of the university. But the Russians were compelled to raise 
the siege of Riga, after six weeks, (from the 20th of August 
to the 5th of October, 1656,) with the loss of 14,000 men ; 
owing to the vigorous resistance of the renowned Swedish 
general, Magnus de la Gardie. In the year following, on 
the Dth of July, the Russian army, under the command of 
Matthias Wassiliewitz Ishermetiew, was completely routed 
by the Swedish general Fritz voti Loven at Wolk, and 
the Russian commander died of his wounds a few days 
after the battle. A new army of 30,000 men entered 
Livonia, but, without effecting any thing, was compelled 
by the plague to march off. This induced Alexei in his 
turn to agree to an armistice with Sweden, which was 
signed on the 23rd of April, 1658, and three years 
after, on the 2 1st of June, 1661, converted into a treaty 
of peace at Kardis, by which their former possessions 
were mutually secured to each party. A peace had also 
been concluded between Poland and Sweden, in 1060, at 
Oliva j but before its conclusion, the war between Russia 
and Poland had been renewed *. this war, too, was occasioned 
by the Cossacks on the Dnieper, who had revolted from Rus- 
sia, and sought protection from the Poles. Although the 


Russians were defeated in several battles, the issue of this 
war was quite as advantageous to them as that of the 
former contest with Poland; for in the thirteen years' 
armistice concluded at Andruszow in 1667, Russia gained, 
in addition to former conquests, that part of the Ukraine 
on the other side of the Dnieper of which she had already 
got possession. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the Polish war, a for- 
midable insurrection broke out among the Don Cossacks, 
Stenko Raziin, a Cossack, resented the death of his brother, 
who had been executed by order of a Russian general, and 
seduced his countrymen to revolt : they burnt and devastated 
the country from the lower Wolga to Jaik, took Astrachan, 
in 1670, (where Stenko ordered the Woiewod Prosorowskoy 
to be thrown over the walls,) and several other cities. 

Hopes were held out to Stenko which prevailed on him to 
present himself at Moskwa, where he was executed as a 
traitor and rebel : after this, tranquillity was easily restored 
among the Cossacks. Alexei's last war was against the 
Turks. Led by their hettnan Dorosxnsky, the Saparogian 
Cossacks had revolted against the Poles, and made a treaty 
of alliance with Mohammed IV., receiving from him the 
province of Ukraine in fief. From this cause naturally 
arose a war between the Poles and the Turks : and Russia 
was not slow in interfering. Her ambassador Miloslow&koy 
was ordered to expostulate in behalf of the Poles, and 
moreover to demand that Azow, which originally belonged 
to Russia, and in 1 642 had been taken from the Cossacks by 
the Tu|jp», should again be ceded to Russia. But Mo- 
lmmmeas success did not dispose him to listen to the de- 
mands of, Russia : lie took the Polish frontier fortress 
■Kuminieck, conquered the whole of Podoliain less than tw o 
months, and alarmed^the Russians by the rapidity and suc- 
cess of his operations! Tlie King of Poland, Michael, drew 
no advantage from the victory over the Tartars gained by 
Sobiesky at Kaluszo oh the 18th of October, 1672, but made 
a hasty poace^Kvliich was disgraceful to his country. This 
peace would bate encouraged Mohammed to resist the claims 
of Russia even if well founded, and of course it emboldened 
him to resist her claim to Azow ; nay, he went farther, he 
even expected Alexei to cede to him Russian Ukuiine. 
But the King of Poland's peace was rejected by the Polish 
diet, and Alexei was glad to assist even a constitutional 
power in renewing hostilities against the formidable Turks. 
At first lie carried on the war with groat vigour, but finding 
the Poles not so ready, as he had expected, to agree to 
certain ambitious schemes, according to which the crown 
of Poland was to be settled on his descendants, his zeal 
abated, arid he died, before a peace with the Turks was 
concluded, on the loth of February, 1676, in his 46th year. 

The most impartial and best- informed writers agree in 
representing Alexei Michailowitz as a man endow od wilh 
more than ordinary talents and a clear understanding : his 
private character exhibits many amiable traits. Alexei set 
at large the Danish count, Waldo mar Christian GyldenUive, 
who,*, si ace the year 1644, had been kept under arrest as a 
prisoner of state by the Tzar Midi. Feodorowitz. The count 
being betrothed to one of the daughters of this emperor, 
Irina Miehailuwna, and having arrived in Moskwa to cele- 
brate the marriage, he was, contrary to original stipulations, 
required to change his religion. Upon this lie disguised 
hliUself and attempted to escape from Moskwa, but was dis- 
covered, and kept confined till the Tzar Michael's death. 

Alexei Mielmilowitz did much for the improvement of 
Russia ; agriculture and manufactures were constant objects 
of his solicitude ; he invited many foreigners to Russia, 
especially mechanics, artists, and military men, whom he 
treated liberally. He ordered many works, particularly on 
applied mathematics, military science, tactics, fortificuiion, 
geography, &e., to be translated into Russian, and when he 
found that the plates could not be re-engraved in Moskwa, he 
bought a number of original copies in order to take the 
plates out of them and insert them in the translations : ho 
enlarged the city of Moskwa and built two of its suburbs, 
Before his time Russia had hardly any coinage of her own . 
a small head of a Tzar was usually stamped on foreign 
coins, which made them Russian and gave them currency ; 
he was the first who coined silver rubles and quarter rubles. 
He commenced ship building and the construction of har- 
bours in the Euxine and the Caspian, and raised the trade 
of Astrachan to a nourishing condition. Aloxei likewise 
completely reformed the Russian laws. A committee of 
five was ordered to make abstracts of existing Ukases, of 
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the decisions of the Boyar Courts, of such Greek laws as 
..might he applicable in Russia, to compare these with the 
Smh'dmik, (a more ancient code compiled under Iwan Was- 
siliewitzin 1542;) and lastly to add new enactments for 
cases till then undecided : this is the origin of Alexeis So- 
bdrnoie Ulos*'£nie (Universal Code) which was read before 
the emperor in October, 1649, and in the same year printed 
and promulgated. One of the most liberal enactments of 
this code prohibits * free peasants to Will themselves, or to 
enter into a contract by which they would become glebt n 
adscripti..' The same code contains a curious law relative 
to snuff and tobacco. 4 No man, whether a native Russian 
or a foreigner, shall dare to have any kind of tobacco about 
him, or smoke it, or traffic in it : if convicted of transgression, 
the first, time, he is condemned to certain severe corporal 
punishments and knowting besides ; a second time, he ’shall 
again suffer knowting, and his nostrils shall he cut open, or 
his nose cut off, and he shall be sent away to a distant part 
of the empire/ This law is now by no means strictly en- 
forced, yet the Russians still have a great aversion to smoking 
tobacco. 

Alexei moreover commenced and partly effected an ex- 
tensive ecclesiastical reform, chiefly in matters concerning 
the liturgy, [See Rask6i,niki and Starowkrzi.] This em- 
peror was twice married : his first wife was Maria Ujinishna 
Milosla wskoy , by whom he had five sons, (two of whom, Feodor 
A lexeievvitz* and lwan Alexeiowitz, were his successors on 
the throne of Russia,) and seven daughters. His second 
wife was Natalia Kirillowna Narishkin, by whom he had one 
sou, Fetor Alexeiewilz, (Peter the Great,) and one daugh- 
ter, Natalia Alexeiewna. ^ 

A.LEXKL PETROWITZ, the eldest son of Peter the 
Great of Russia, and of Eudoxia the first wife of that 
monarch. lie was born at Moscow, in 1695. From his 
boyhood Alexis showed a headstrong disposition, and an in- 
clination for low pleasures, which, as he grew Aip, .assumed 
the character of a decided aversion and opposition to that 
reformation of the ancient manners of the country which it 
was the object of Peter’s life to effect. It was in 1716, 
however, while the Tzar was absent on his second tour 
through Europe, that the prince may ho said to have first 
thrown off his allegiance, by secretly quitting Russia, and 
taking flight to Vienna, from whence he some time after 
retired to Naples. Peter, having returned from abroad, 
foresaw tho confusion and mischief which this conduct in 
the heir apparent, might eventually occasion, and went to 
work with his usual energy to counteract and defeat a plan 
which threatened the destruction of whatever h<? had done 
lor the improvement of Russia. It was some lime before 
he succeeded in discovering his son’s retreat ; but having 
at length learned where he was, he gave instructions to some 
noblemen, who proceeded to Naples, and induced the prince 
to return to Russia, and to solicit, his father’s forgiveness. 
The determined character of Peter’s extraordinary mind now 
displayed itself with fearful sternness. As sqon as he had 
secured the person of his son, lie proceeded to treat him as 
a criminal. Being deprived of his sword, he was brought 
before an assembly of the clergy and nobility, and there 
compelled to execute a formal resignation of his pretensions 
to the crown. At the same time, effectually to crush the 
sedition of which he w as the head, his principal partizans 
were all arrested, and some of them put; to death. His 
mother was shut up in a monastery. But all this was not 
deemed enough. The prince himself was finally brought 
to trial, and condemned to suffer death. This, was iri the 
year 1718. The day after he was informed of his sentence, 
Alexis was found dead in prison, and it was given out that 
he had been carried off by some natural illness ; but sus- 
picions have been naturally enough entertained that a 
private execution accomplished the end, without incurring 
the risks or inconveniences, of a public one. The prince, 
whose unhappy career was thus terminated, left a son, a 
child of three years old, who in 1727, on the death of 
Catharine I „ became emperor under the title of Peter II. 
He only reigned lor three years. After the death of Alexis, 
Peter declared his second son his heir, hut he also died soon 
after, to the great grief of his father. These events opened 
the succession to the empress, who, on the death of her illus- 
trious husband in 172a, assumed the title of Catharine I. 

ALEXIS COMNE'NUS L, Emperor of Constantinople, 
ascended the throne in 1081. The Corn mm i were a family 
of Italian origin transplanted into Asia Minor. Isaac Corn- 
nenus l., whose father Manuel had served the empire with 


distinction, was elected emperor in 1057 , by the troops, in 
opposition to Michael VI. Isaac having abdicated two years 
after, and his brother John having declined to succeed him* 
the imperial purple was assumed by Constantine Ducas, a 
friend of the Comneni. After several reigns interrupted by 
revolts, Alexis, the third son of John Comnenus, was raised 
by the soldiers to the throne, from which his predecessor, 
Nicephorus Botaniates, himself a usurper, was hurled down, 
and forced to retire into a monastery. 

Alexis assumed the reins of the empire at a critical mo- 
ment : the Turks had spread from Persia to the Hellespont, 
the frontiers of the Danube were threatened by swarms of 
barbarians ; the Normans, who were masters of Apulia and 
Sicily, attacked the provinces on the Adriatic; and, to crown 
the whole, the first crusade came with its countless multi- 
tudes, threatening^ to sweep away the eastern empire, and 
Constantinople itself, in their passage. 4 Yet, in the midst of 
these tempests, Alexis steered the imperial vessel with dex- 
terity and courage. At the head of his armies he was bold 
in action, skilful in stratagem, patient of fatigue, ready to 
improve his advantages, and rising from his defeat with in- 
exhaustible vigour. The discipline of the camp was re- 
vived, and a new generation of men and soldiers was created 
by the example and the precepts of their leader. In a long 
reign of thirty -seven years he subdued and pardoned the 
envy of his equals : the laws of public and private order were 
restored, the arts of wealth and science were cultivated, the 
limits of the empire w ere enlarged in Europe and Asia, and 
the Comnenian sceptre was transmitted to his children of the 
third and fourth generation/ — Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire , oh. xlviii. 

The most important event of Alexis’ reign is the passage 
of the crusaders through his dominions. His conduct on 
that occasion has given rise to the most conflicting state- 
ments by various historians. Alexis had solicited some as- 
sistance from the wJtern princes against the invading 
Turks, but he was alarmed at the approach of hundreds 
of thousands of undisciplined and riotous fanatics led by 
Peter the Herthit, who ravaged the Christian countries on 
their way with ns little scruple as if they had been Mo- 
hammedan. This promiscuous multitude, however, was 
safely passed by Alexis's cape across the Bosporus into 
Asia, where they were drawn by the Turks into the plains 
of Nicea, an^J, there destroy ed, ip 1096 The regular part 
of the expedition came after in several divisions, under the 
command oif Godfrey of Bouillon, of several French princes, 
and of Bohemond and Tailored, son and nephew to Robert 
Guiscard, the Norman conqueror of Sicily. After a long 
arid painful march, the crusaders encamped under the walls 
oi Constantinople. ■* Alexis supplied them with provisions, 
"but carefully guarded the city against any surprise on their 
part. Frequent affrays, however, took place between the 
Franks and the Greeks, who looked upon their unwelcome 
guests with as much fear and aversion as they did on the 
Turks. Z The leaders of the crusaders were admitted to the 
imperial presence, w here they paid homage to Alexis, who 
found means to tame and to conciliate the rude chiefs by 
gifts, and by promises of assistance in their expedition to 
the Holy Land, while ho induced them one after the other 
to pass quietly oyer to Asia. This being accomplished, 
Alexis assisted them in the capture of Nicea from the Turks, 
which conquest, however, he kept for himself In the same 
manner he profited by the progress of the crusaders, follow- 
ing as it were in their wake, and reconquering from the 
Turks all the coasts of Asia Minor and the neighbouring 
islands, and driving the Turkish sultans into the inferior to 
the foot of Mount Taurus. While intent upon this, Alexis 
neglected or forgot to lend any further succour to the cru- 
saders, who were fighting on their own account in Syria 
and Palestine. The' Latin historians therefore accuse him 
of bad faith, whilst liis daughter, Anna Comnena, who wrote 
her father’s life, extols his wise policy, dwelling with haughty 
indignation on the insolence and rapacity of the western 
barbarians. The Byzantine Greeks were a refined, but 
effeminate and corrupt race ; cunning, suspicion, and dis- 
simulation w r ere their principal weapons of defence against 
the headlong violence of the feudal semi-barbarous Franks 
Alexis died in 1118, and was succeeded by his son John 
Comnenus, a good and wise prince. His other son Isaac was 
the father of another John, who apostatized to the Turks and 
married their sultan’s daughter, and through whom, appa- 
rently, Mahomet II., centuries after, boasted of his Coinn** 
man descent; and of the famous Andronicus, who, alter* 
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most adventurous career, usurped the throne in i 1, causing 
his relative, the youthful heir, Alexis Conmenus II., to be 
strangled, together with his mother Maria, the Emperor 
Manuel's widow. Andronicus was himself overthrown and 
put to a cruel death three years after, and in him ended the 
imperial line of the Comncni on the throne of Constanti- 
nople. Andronicus' posterity reigned afterwards over the 
province of Trebizond, with the pompous title of emperors. 
(See the various Histories of the Crusades, and the collec- 
tion of the Byzantine Historians; and particularly the 
History of Anna Comnena.) • 

ALFIERI (VITTORIO), was horn at Asti in Pied- 
mont, in January, 1749, of a noble and wealthy family. 
He lost his father when a child, and his mother having 



married again, young Vittorio and his sister Julia were 
placed under the guardianship of their uncle, Pellegrino 
Alfieri. Another uncle, Count Benedetto A1 fieri, was the 
well-known architect who built the king's theatre at Turin, 
and other public and private structures. Vittorio at nine 
years of age was sent as a boarder to the academy , or 
college of the nobles at Turin. He gives in the memoirs 
of his own life a very unfavourable description of the me- 
thod of education which then prevailed in* that and other 
institutions of the same kind. He went through the courses 
of Latin grammar, humanities, and rhetoric, all in Latin, 
learning by heart passages of the classics without knowing 
any thing of ancient history or geography. Italian gram- 
mar did not form part of his studies, and he was left to un- 
derstand Italian books as well as he could. He was, more- 
over, a sickly boy, of shy manners, self-willed, and impa- 
tient of control. At the age of thirteen he was admitted 
to study philosophy in the University of Turin, and of this 
course he also gives a very amusing description. *.■ The lec- 
tures were in Latin, with which Alfieri, notwithstanding 
his three or four years' schooling, was not jtfery familiar. 
The morning lectures were on geometry, and:such'Vas his 
progress, that he never could understand Euclid's fourth 
proposition. The afternoon lecture was devoted to logic 
and metaphysics, ‘ when the students, wrapped up in their, 
mantles, used to fall regularly asleep, while the professor, 
half-dozing himself, went through a Latin explanation of 
his subject in a languid, monotonous tone of voice, which 
was now and then interrupted by some one of^his audience 
snoring louder than the rest.' Thus passed the first year 
of philosophy ; in the following, he studied physics to very 
little better purpose ; he next passed on to civil and canon 
law, but his health would not allow him to continue hi* 
course, and he contented himself with the degree of Master ,, 
of Arts, after going through a sort of examination by the 
help of his good memory, the assistance of a tutor, and 
the easy indolence of the examiners. He had, at the same 
time, private teachers of geography, which he liked very 
well ; of music, in which he made little or no progress ; of 
fencing and of dancing, which latter he absolutely detested, 
as well as the French master who taught him. He attri- 
butes to the appearance of this man his first unfavourable 
impressions of the French in general, which he says were 
Strengthened by seeing the Duchess of Parma and her- 
maids, on their passage through Turin, all besmeared with 
rouge, which was not then used by Italian ladies. Of one 
exercise he was passionately fond, and this was riding, 
which served materially to improve his health. He still 
continued to live in the academy, but under much less 
restraint; at the age of fourteen, by the laws of Piedmont, 
he was master of his own income, and only subject to his 
guardian in so far as he could not alienate his property, 
lie then entered the army, as 41 young noblemen were 


bound to do, with the rank of ensign in a provincial regi- 
ment, which iu time of peace only ussemhled for a few days 
twice in the year. 

At the age of seventeen ho obtained the king's leave to 
travel under the escort of an English Catholic tutor. He 
went first through Italy, and having got rid of the tutor, 
next proceeded to France, where he was introduced at the 
levee of Louis XV., at Versailles. He was struck with 
* the Jupiter-like superciliousness of that monarch, who 
stared at the persons introduced to him without conde- 
scending to say a word to them.’ Altleri's pride (and he 
had a considerable share of it) was evidently hurt. From 
France he came to England, with which country he was 
pleased from the first. He admired ‘ the general appear- 
ance of comfort, the life and activity of the people, the neat- 
ness and convenience of the houses, tiny as they appeared 
to him coming from Italy, the roads, the inns, the horses, 
the women — every thing.’ Contrary to the common suppo- 
sition, he found a greater facility of introduction into com- 
pany to a foreign gentleman well recommended in London 
than at Paris. After spending in England the winter of 1 7G8, 
he crossed over to Holland, which country he liked best 
next to England. He attributed the advantages of both to 
their institutions, and the long habit of rational freedom. 
In Holland Alfieri began his love adventures, which he 
followed with all the madness of a southern temperament. 
His life was, for several years after, restless and dissipated ; 
he ran from Holland to Italy, thence to Vienna, to Berlin, 
to Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and thence through Ger- 
many and Holland, back again to England in 1771, when he 
had an intrigue, not very creditable to him, with a married 
lady, and fought a duel with her husband. He afterwards 
went to Spain atid Portugal, and thus completed his tour of 
Europe. He has written an account of his travels in his Satire. 

In 1 773 lie returned to Turin, where he took a bouse, 
and apparently settled. There, in the midst of another 
love intrigue** and alter having recovered from a severe 
illness, he began to write some scenes of a drama on the 
subject of Cleopatra. This was his first essay in Italian 
versification. He next wrote, in French prose, two trage- 
dies, Filippo and Polinice. At last, dissatisfied with these 
essays, he resolved on removing to Tuscany to study the 
pure Italian language. In 17/7 lie went first to Siena 
and then to Florence, where he applied himself seriously to 
dramatic composition. lie there also made the acquaint- 
ance of a lady who fixed his heart for ever. This was the 
wife of Charles Edward Stuart, called the Young Pretender, 
(see Albany, Countess of,) at whose house most foreigners 
visited. The lady afterwards separated from her husband, 
and retired into a convent at Rome. Alfieri continued at- 
tached to her, and followed her to several places; at last, 
alter her husband’s death in 1788, it appears that they were 
privately married, although the marriage was never made 
public, and by some is doubted. 

In 1782 Alfieri had completed fourteen tragedies, ten of 
which were printed at Siena. Though he paid little attention 
to the strictures of the purists, he answered a long letter 
of Calsabigi, in which the latter had criticised Iris work with 
some show of reason. After this wc find Alfieri starting 
again for England in the autumn of 1783, l’or the sole 
object, as he informs us, of buying horses. After spending 
a winter in London, he set off, on his return to Tuscany, 
with a retinue of fourteen horses. He describes in a hu- 
morous style the trouble lie had in leading his cattle across 
the Channel, through France and over the Alps, not then 
so practicable as now, into Italy. In 1785, the Countess of 
Albany having gone to live in France, Alfieri also repaired 
thither, and resided first at a villa near Colmar, and after- 
wards in Paris, where he superintended the edition of liis 
tragedies, by Didot. Soon after he published his other mis- 
cellaneous works at Kehl. Alfieri and the Countess were 
living quietly at Paris, when the French revolution drove 
them away. He was present at the tragedy of the 1 Oth of 
August, 1792, after which he hastened to get passports for 
himself and the lady ; but on coming out of the city they 
were stopped at the barrier by a squad of sans culottes , 
who, seeing two travelling carriages and servants, wanted 
to stop them, saying they were aristocrats running away, 
and to lead them to the Hotel do V illc. Had this taken place, 
the probability is, that both Alfieri and the countess would 
have perished in the massacres of the subsequent Sep- 
tember. Alfieri, however, by showing a bold countenance, 
vociferating as loud as the trench themselves, swearing ho 



was a foreigner, au Italian, and appealing to the seven pass- 
ports which he held in his hands, after half an hour's alter- 
cation came clearly through the barrier. Two days after 
their departure the municipal officers repaired to the house 
of the Countess, seized her furniture, Alfieri's horses, books, 
MSS., &c. ; and their property in the funds was sequestered, 
under the plea that they were emigrants. 

A1 fieri and his companion hastened through Belgium and 
Germany back to Florence, from which city he never 
stirred after. Hero he wrote his Misogallo, a collection 
of satirical sonnets, letters, and epigrams, in which lie has 
embodied all his early prejudices and his more recent 
feelings of dislike to tho trench people. It is a work of 
undiscriminating passion. At forty-six. years of age he 
began studying Greek, and by his own unassisted applica- 
tion he was enabled in two years to understand and translate 
the Greek writers. In 1799 the French troops entered 
Florence, but remained there only, a few months, which 
Alfieri spent at a country seat, to avoid the unpleasant scenes 
of military violence. He afterwards lived quietly at Flo- 
rence, seeing nobody except the Countess and his old friend 
the Abbato Caiuso, till 1803, when an attack of the gout, to 
which he was subject, added to his constant application and 
an extromely sparing diet, terminated his life on the 8th 
of October, at the age of fifty-five. He expired without 
much pain, his constitution being evidently worn out. Tne 
Countess of Albany was by his side in his last moments. 
He was buried in the church of Santa Croce, the Florence 
Pantheon, where many years before the sight of Michael 
Angelo's mausoleum had inspired him with a desire for 
literary fame. The Countess of Albany had it fine monu- 
ment raised to him by the celebrated Can ova. 

Alfieri gave to Italy the first tragedies deserving the 
name. The unities arc strictly preserved, the characters 
are few, the action one, no by-play or subordinate incidents ; 
and yet, notwithstanding all this meagreness, there is so 
much power in the sentiments, so much nervousness in 
the language, such a condensation ‘of single passion, that 
the performance of one of Alfieri's tragedies keeps the 
audience as spell-bound. Such, at least, is the effect they 
produce upon an Italian audience. 

The “Saul" is the finest of Alfieri's plays; the author 
has imparted an oriental and biblical colouring to the lan- 
guage and the situations of his personages, which, together 
with the fine lyric passages expressive of the changes in 
Saul's mental alienation, give a peculiar, an epic interest, to 
this play. The 41 Filippo ” is considered as the next in merit. 
Most of the others are on Greek and Roman subjects. Two 
are taken from the history of Florence, — La Congiura dei 
Pazzi , and Don Garziu, the son of Cosmo I., Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. A. YV. Schlegel, of Bonn, in his 4 Course of ; 
Dramatic Literature,' has given copious strictures on Al- 
lien's plays, which have been replied to by Gherardini, 
in bis notes to tho Italian translation of the professor's 
work, in which the reader may find all the arguments for 
and against the Italian tragedian. Alfieri’s classic drama 
is very different from that of tho French stage ; it is chiefly 
distinguished by its extreme simplicity, the absence of all 
superfluous declamation and tedious narrative, and the 
exciting abruptness of liis blank verse. This arrangement 
of words, which has been called harsh, was by him pur- 
posely studied, to supply the deficiencies of the measure. 

Of Alfieri's minor works several have been already men- 
tioned in the course of this article. He wrote six comedies, 
four of them on political subjects, being satires on the vari- 
ous systems of government, 4 the One,' 1 the Few,’ the 1 Too 
Many,’ and the fourth is ‘ the Antidote, a mixture of the Three 
Poisons/ Among his prose works the \ Tirannid e is a vehe- 
ment invective against tyranny, takeu in tho old and extreme 
sense of MachinvelU’s Prmetpe. But such a government 
as Machiavelli saw before his eyes in several Italian 
states when ho wrote, existed no longer in any part of 
Christian Europe in the days of Alfieri ; hence the sketch 
of the former has all the thrilling vividness of a portrait from 
life, whilst that of Alfieri is taken from books and his own 
excited imagination. His translation of Sallust is very 
much esteemed. Alfieri's abhorrence of the excesses of the 
French during the first revolution, and of their subsequent 
servility under military despotism, has caused* some to 
imagine that he had renounced all his liberal ideas before 
his death. But this is a superficial view of things. A man 
may admire liberty, and yet be indignant against those who 
prostitute its name by crimes. Alfieri s idea ot liberty was 


inseparably connected with that of order aiul semrity for 
persons and property, and he saw the latter Violated eyety 
day both in France and in Itsdy. His violent temper lea 
him sometimes into paradox and seeming contradictions. 
But he was, upon the whole, an independent, candid, honest- 
hearted writer ; and his example and his precepts gave a 
temper to the Italian mind which has not been lost. He 
formed a moral school, not numerous indeed, but including 
some of the brightest names in Italian literature of the pre- 
sent age. His name is ever mentioned by the Italians with 
respect. He kept aloof from those attacks and sneers 
against religion and decency, hi which weaker minds in- 
dulged in his time ; on these points he gave no scandal to 
his Christian brethren. In his private character he was a 
warm and constant friend, and a man of honourable sen- 
timents and conduct. Alfieri’s works have gone through 
many editions, both separately and together in one collection. 
Two editions of the letter were published,—- one at Pisa, in 
1808, in 22 vols. quarto; and another at Padua, 1809-10, 
in 25? vols. octavo. His tragedies, his autobiography, and 
some of his minor compositions, have been published in the 
Milan collection of tho Italian classics, under the title of 
Opere SSelte , in four volumes octavo, 1818 ; and this is the 
most correct edition of that part of his works. (See Vita di 
Vittorio Alfieri da Asti , scritta da m.) 

4LFONSIA. [See Kljeis.] 

ALFONSO V. of Aragon, and I. of Sicily, succeeded, in 
141(1, his father, Ferdinand I., who had annexed the crown 
of Sicily to that of Aragon. To these two Alfonso added 
that of Naples. Queen Joanna II. having adopted him 
for her heir and successor, Alfonso repaired to Naples, but 
was driven awky by the party of the Angevins, headed by 
the famyus Sforza Attendolo, and the queen was compelled, 
in 1423, to name as her successor, Louis 111. of Anjou. 
At the death of Joanna, in 1435, Alfonso renewed his 
claims, but was opposed by Reno of Anjou, who after 
Louis's death had been called to the throne by the last will 
of tll« queen. The court of Rome declared for Rene. 
Alfonso's fleet was attacked near the island of Ponza by 
the Genoese who had taken Rent's part, and was totally 
defeated, Alfonso himself being taken prisoner. The Ge- 
noese sent him to Philip Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan, 
who was then also lord of Genoa. Alfonso found favour 
with his keeper, who was pleased with his acuteness of 
mind and his superior address, and who, being also jealous 
of the French dominion at Naples, not only restored him 
to liberty, hut made ah alliance with him. Alfonso re- 
paired to Gaeta, which bis fleet had taken by surprise, and 
thence he went into the Abruzzi and Puglia, where he found 
partisans' among the nobility. The war between him and 
Ren 6 was carried on in those remote provinces for several 
years, till aFlustthe, treachery of the younger Caldera, a 
condottiari chief, ruined the affairs of Rene, and Alfonso 
advanced against Naples in 1442. His soldiers entered tho 
city through an old aqueducts and Reno escaped by sea to 
Provence, where he reigned till his death, the last king of 
tho house of Anjou. Alfonso now fixed his residence at 
Naples, and lor the first time since the Sicilian vespers, 
Sicily and Naples were united under the same monarch. 
Alfonso * applied himself to re-establish order and justice 
throughout tho kingdom, which had long been a prey to 
misgovernitient and confusion under the weak and corrupt 
reign of Joanna II. Imorder to strengthen himself with the 
nobles, whose power was very great, he extended their feudal 
privileges, and he also increased largely tho number of tho 
feudatories of the crowd. In return he obtained of them in 
parliament assembled grants of money, or gifts, as they 
were called, and fresh taxes to supply his expenditure. 
One of these taxes, which was a ducat upon each hearth, 
was resisted by the concubines of the clergy, at Unit time 
extremely numerous in the kingdom, who alleged that 
they shared in the immunities of the clerical order ; until 
Allonso, by a circular dated 3rd of February, 1446, charged 
the bishops with the collection of the tax and the arrears for 
three years past. Tlfis curious document is still to be seen 
in the archives of Naples. The wide plains of Puglia 
having been devastated during the preceding wars, and be- 
come a desert, Alfonso made of them an immense pasture- 
ground for the flocks of the neighbouring provinces, and 
placed the administration under a particular court ; the re- 
venues resulting from it fell to the profit of the ilsc or crown, 
and such it has remained, to the present day, under tho 
name of tavoliere di Puglia . 
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Alfonso was engaged in frequent disputes with the popes, 
which were terminated by the treaty of Terra cina in 1443, 
when he joined the Papal troops against Francesco Slbrza, 
the son of his old antagonist, and dispossessed him of the 
marches. Sforzu having afterwards become, first, gene- 
ral, and then duke of Milan, Alfonso joined the Venetians 
against him and his allies, the Florentines. It has been a 
subject of reproach against Alfonso, as well as the other 
Italian leaders of that time, that, instead of -relieving Con- 
stantinople from the attacks of the Ottomans, they wasted 
their energies in the petty quarrels of private ambition. 
Alfonso made a scanty compensation for this neglect, by 
affording an asylum and assistance to tho fugitive Greeks 
who brought their learning into Italy. The most favourable 
feature of Alfonsos reign is his patronage of letters. Bec- 
cadelli, called Panormita, and Pont a mi 8 established the 
famous academy which took the name of the latter. Pa- 
normita wrote a Work Dc l}ictu et Factis Alphomi ; and 
Fazio, who was secretary to the king, wrote also commen- 
taries Dc. Rebus gestis ab , Alfonso [. The learned Valla 
was for a time at. the court of Alfonso. The study of juris- 
prudence was particularly encouraged by the same monarch. 
Paris de Putco and Gian Antonio Carafa, two celebrated 
jurisconsults, weye both his councillors. He collected a 
splendid library at a great expense, and caused translations 
to he made from the Greek of tho works of Aristotle, J5*oo- 
plum, &e. 

Alfonso was fond of the arts, and to him Naples owed se- 
veral embellishments : he first caused the streets to be paved 
with large flags ; he restored the aqueducts which supply 
the fountains with water," and drained the^ neighbouring 
marshes which infected the atmosphere. He enlarged the 
mole and the arsenal, and raised the fine triumphal arch 
which forms the entrance of the Castclnuovo, which was 
then the king's palace. 

Under Alfonso both, Naples and Sicily, so long distracted 
by internal feuds, civil wars, and foreign invasions, enjoyed 
a period of tranquillity, and liis grateful subjects Styled 
him the Magnanimous, whilst the men of letters whom 
he protected called him the Wise. 

Alfonso had no legitimate children, having early sepa- 
rated from his wife, owing to her intemperate, though not 
ill-founded jealousy. By his various mistresses he, had 
but one son, Ferdinand, to whom he was fondly attached. 
In order to secure him at least one of his scveraFking- 
doms, he assembled a parliament in 1442, and by making 
large concessions to the barons, induced Jthem to de- 
clare Ferdinand, Duke of Calabria and heir to the crown . 
Next day Alfonso invested his son at. the altar with the 
ducal crown, and the barons did him homage. The popo 
had already granted Ferdinand a bull of legitimacy. Al- 
fonso's brother, John, remained heir to tlie crowns of Ara- 
gon, Valencia, Sardinia, and Sicily. This John was 
afterwards succeeded by Ferdinand called the Catholic, 
who reconquered the kingdom of Naples, which continued to 
he a dependency of Spain lor several centuries. 

In l4 r >7 Alfonso sent a licet against Genoa,- to favour 
the party of the Adorn i faction, which had been exiled '; the 
city was hard pressed by the besiegers, when the news of 
Alfonso's death released it from danger. The king had 
attended a great hunting party in Puglia, whore he over- 
fatigued himself, and was carried back ill to Naples. After 
giving his parting advice to lvis son Ferdinand, recommend- 
ing him to moderate the taxes, to keep peace with the pope, 
and to favour his Neapolitan subjects in preference to the 
Aragonese and Catalonians, he expired on the 17th June, 
1458 

ALFONSO II., of Naples, son of Ferdinand I., and 
grandson of Alfonso I., was the chief cause of the famous 
revolt of the barons under his father's reign, and of the 
cruelties that followed. On the death of Ferdinand in 
1494, he succeeded to the throne ; but the approach of the 
I rend i, under Charles VIII., frightened him, and he ran 
awa^ before lie hud completed one ym\r of his reign. lie 
retired to a convent at Messina, where lie practised great 
austerities, to atone, as lie thought, for the crimes he had 
committed. Ho died soon after. Ferdinand II., his son, 
succeeded him, and, with the assistance of the Spaniards, 
drove away the French; but dying prematurely in 14 DC, 
was succeeded by his uncle Frederic, Alfonso II. s brother, 
(Guicciardini, Storia d' Italia; Porzio, la Cungiura dei 
Bar out .) ^ 

* ALF0$Bi?8, ot Spain and Portugal. [See Ai,onso.1 
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ALFORD. [See Lincolnshire.] 

ALFORT, a hamlet in France, in the department of 
the Seine, about five miles south-east of Paris. It is noted 
for its royal veterinary school, established in 176fi, which 
contains a special library, and a collection of comparative 
anatomy and pathology. "There are accommodations for 
the sick horses, a botanic garden, chemical laboratory, &c., 
It is separated from C liar en ton by the Marne. ( Diction . 
Geograph .) 

ALFRAGANIUS, properly AL-FARGANI, or with 
his complete name, Ahmed ben Kothair Al-Fargnni, was a 
celebrated astronomer, w ho flourished under the reign of 
the Abbaside caliph Mamun, in the earlier part of flic ninth 
century of the Christian tern. He was called A1 Farguni 
from liis native plrice, Fargana, a town and province in 
Transoxiana. We possess an elementary- treatise on Astro- 
nomy' by him, chiefly founded on the system of Ptolemy, 
which was printed, with a Latin translation and notes, by 
Golius, in 1 069. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. This illustrious and excel- 
lent king was horn in the year 849, at the royal manor of 
Vanathing , (Wantage,) in Berkshire. Anglo-Saxon wri- 
ters, and among these the king himself, commonly write 
his name ./Elf red, and this orthography is frequently fol- 
lowed on ancient coins : in some instances, however, as in 
the one copied below from a coin in the British Museum, the 
name is written Aelfred: in other writers, and indeed on 
some coins too, wc find 6LFRED. Gibson, in his edition of 



the Savon Chronicle , reads /Elfivd throughout. Norse (/,/>. 
Icelandic) writers invariably write this king's name Atiivdi-, 
the final r being a short, syllable forming the nominative 
termination which is pronounced nr. 

Alfred's lineage was ancient; and illustrious: on the 
father's side, Anglo-Saxon authors count twenty -two gene- 
rations from him up to Woden, O’. /?. Odin.) Alfred's follow 
was Ethel wolfe, and his grandfather Egbert, both kings 
of the West Saxons; his mother was Osburgh, a daughter 
of Oslac, who. although only a butler to king Kthelv.olle, 
was still descended from renowned Gothic progenitors, 
and was by his son-in-law raised to an earl’s rank. Ethei 
wolfe bad four sons lawfully begotten — Ethclbald, Ktbelbert, 
Ethercd, and Alfred; and one illegitimate son, Atlnlstane. 
Alfred being the youngest of Etbelwoife's legitimate issue 
could entertain but small hopes of succeeding to the crown ; 
and it; appears, therefore, the more surprising that when in 
the fift h year of his age (a.d. 85*3) he was sent to Rome, he 
received royal inaugural honours from Pope Loo IV. There 
seems, however, no reason to doubt this fact: the explicit 
words of the Saxon Chronicle are: ‘ Jm vies fonne Leo Papa 
on Rome, and he bine to eyningc gehalgode,' (at that 
time Leo was pope in Rome, and he consecrated him king.) 
The assertion of Asser, Alfred's friend and councillor, is 
equally clear, and it is supported by many other authorities. 
Alfred s journey to Rome certainly gave a considerable im- 
pulse to his inquiring mind. 

Asser laments the neglect; of Alfred's early education, 
and states that he ‘ remained illiterate till his t welfth year 
or longer.’ We apprehend that the best educated princes 
in Europe of the ninth century remained illiterate consider- 
ably beyond that age. Examining the whole passage more 
attentively, (p, 1 6, Wise's edition,) we find that Asser probably 
used the term ‘ iliiterutus iu a very restricted sense, i.e. for 
one unacquainted With Latin . He states, that his noble 
mind thirsted for knowledge from the very cradle; that he 
took delight in listening to Saxon poems, and got them 
by heart; and that when his mother offered to her sons a 
book of Saxon poems as a prize to him who first should 
learn them, Alfred instantly went to his tutor, read the 
book, and repeated its contents to his mother. Asser, as a 
Welshman, seems to have accounted Savon learning for no- 
thing; as a priest, he doubtless affected to hold up Latin as 
the only orthodox vehicle of knowledge. But,, turning our 
attention to Alfred's subsequent life and occupations, we 
must feel inclined to give him credit for earlier acquaintance 
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with Latin than his biographer has done. The works of 
this prince show that at some time or other he must have 
acquired a knowledge of Latin which, for a prince, in Al- 
fred's age, was almost miraculous. In his youth and man- 
hood we find him so occupied that we must admit that un- 
less this knowledge was acquired early, it would be unac- 
countable how he could acquire it at all : and the style of 
his works in his native language shows that his acquaint- 
ance with classical models was familiar, and extended to 
more than mere words and. phrases — he had imbibed the 
spirit of the authors of Greece and Home. * 

But in his unremitting pursuit of knowledge Alfred did 
not neglect those accomplishments which the age admired* 
and which its habits and mode of life rendered indispensable: 
he was expert in hunting and shooting, and early accus- 
tomed himself to endure fatigue and 'occasional abstinence 
from food ; and even in bis youth he distinguished himself 
in successful con diets with the numerous bands of foreigners 
who at this period so frequently invaded the English ^oast. 

The enemies with whom Alfred had to contend were 
Danes. By this term ought to be understood all the 
Scandinavian nations, viz. Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians 
indiscriminately, who, because they at that period spoke a 
common language, the Norse, (then called Danish, or Dbnsk 
Tunga, in foreign countries,) went by the appellation which, 
strictly speaking, was peculiar to $he most powerful of the 
Scandinavian tribes. Many reasons, indeed, make it pro- 
bable that the invaders on the English coasts in Allred’s 
time were chiefly Norwegians, and not Danes, in the strictest 
sense of that word. Danish invasions commenced nearly 
a century later, and ended in final conquest. English 
chroniclers, Matthew of Westminster and others, who men- 
tion Rolf the Walker s invasion, call him and his followers 
Danes; and yet it is well known that he was a Norwegian 
nobleman : and although we cannot identify the names of 
other chieftains with those known in Norwegian any more 
than with, those known in Danish history, it still is more 
probable that they chiefly belonged to the former nation. 

The Scandinavian nations of this period cultivated war as a 
fa vourite science. Their other acquirements and talents, even 
the literary (and these were not inconsiderable) were made sub- 
servient to it, and were valued in proportion to the degree in 
which they contributed to its advancement. The constant 
themes of the poets were the warlike exploits of eminent 
chiefs ; and history recapitulated in prose the subjects of 
the sungs of many a bard. In the ninth century the Norwe- 
gians seem to have surpassed all other European nations in 
bravery and warlike spirit. So great was the fame they had 
acquired, that subsequently they were hired in considerable 
numbers by the Byzantine emperors to fight against their 
Asiatic and African enemies. It is essential in Alfred's 
history rightly to appreciate the character of the ertSthy 
with whom he had to contend; Tor it has been grossly mis- 
represented by the monastic writers, and consequently 
Alfred's merit lowered much below its true standard. Wo 
can only do justice to Alfred by hearing in mind that lie 
had to defend his dominions against thp incessant attacks of 
the most accomplished warriors of the age, in which he dis- 
played such skill, perseverance, bravery, and prudence, as must 
secure to him a high place among military commanders. 

Frequent as foreign invasions had been during the reign 
of Ethclwolfe, as well as during the two subsequent reigns 
of Ethelludd and Ethelbert, they became particularly for- 
midable at the commencement of live reign of Ethered, ( 866 ,) 
when Alfred was eighteen years of age. At this early period 
Alfred seems to have been his brother's most valuable general. 
In this year the foreign army invaded East Anglia, but after 
obtaining horses from the inhabitants, they made peace with 
them, and committed no further depredations. The year fol- 
lowing they sailed up the Humber to York, and took that 
city after a bloody battle with the Northumbrians, in 
which the two rival kings, Osbryht and Ella, who had 
united their forces against the invaders, were slain. In 868 
the invaders marched on to Nottingham in Mercia, when the 
Mercians besought Ethered and Alfred to come to their 
assistance; the brothers instantly marched with the West 
Saxon army, hut after a skirmish with the foreigners the 
Mercians chose to treat with them. During the two follow- 
ing years the exploits of the invaders were confined to 
Northumbria and East-Anglia; they killed Edmund, the 
king of the latter, in a bloody battle; in the former they 
plundered a wealthy monastery called Medeshamstede, (now 
Peterborough,) and slew the abbot and all the monks. 
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In 871 the foreigners invaded the kingdom of the Vest 
Saxons, and in this one year, besides many minor battles 
which Alfred fought at the head of small bands, there 
took place altogether nine great battles between the in- 
vaders and the West Saxons. At lngleficld the latter 
were victorious, at Reading the former; at Aiscesdune 
(Aston or Ashendon) the West Saxons gained a great 
viotory against the kings Bagsseo and Healfdene, of 
whom they slew the former, along with five earls. This 
victory must bo mainly considered as Alfred's. He bravely 
attacked the ehemy» while Ethered, on his side, deferred 
tho engagement for the sake of hearing mass. A fort- 
night after th& battle the West Saxons Were in their 
turn defeat^ at Basing, and two months later also at Mere- 
ton, whorl the bishop lloahaurid was slain. Ethered died 
shortly after E alter in this year, and Allred succeeded to 
the crown, being twenty -thrpe years of age, A mouth 
after his accession, though his fq^es were greatly reduced, 
he was with a very small army compelled to a general engage- 
ment at Wilton with tho whole arm y of th e invaders: in 
the earlier pari of the day Re routed fhe enemy, who, how- 
ever, being much superior in numbers, at last kept the field. 
After this victory, no further encroachment on Alfreds 
territory seems to have followed immediately. It may bo 
supposed that the bloody victory of Wilton had so much 
weA&ncft tho invaders, that th|y for a time abstained 
from offensive warfare against tho most valiant as well as 
most powerful of Jthe Saxon princes : but still they remained 
in England, and during the three following years consoli- 
dated and recruited their powbr by mom successful wars 
against other English rulers. In this interval they overran 
and occupied Mercia and Northumberland. After so many 
bloody bbttles Alfred s army was greatly reduced, and he 
was well aware that he could not now take the field with 
advantage. Still ho was determined to leave nothing untried 
which might harass the enemy. The pressure of circum- 
stances— the very inability to bring an effective army into 
the field — first suggested the idea, which ultimately proved 
so salutary, of filling out a fleet. 

For this true account of the origin of the English fleet it 
would ho fruitless to look in any History of England ; but 
an attentive reader of the Saxon Chronkle will nevertheless 
find it confirmed by the facts there stated. Extraordinary 
distress first suggested the idea of the V wooden walls and 
it is remarkable, that Alfred, being placed in such embar- 
rassing circumstances, became the first 'founder of that naval 
power which in subsequent ages was to be an object of the 
world's dr carl and admiration. Alfred perceived that lie 
had great* advantages in fitting put a small flotilla to act in 
known seas, and on a dangerous coast, (for most of the in- 
vaders landed between the Humber and tho Thames,) 
against invaders ill-acquainted with its peculiar perils. This 
plan was much more practicable than to fit out an army capable 
of taking the field agotfist a brave and numerous enemy. So 
important was this discovery to Alfred, that subsequently, 
When he was compelled to abscond for ft short time, the per- 
pctuufjpn of his reign and the preservation of the West- 
Saxon monarchy were, in all probability, mainly owing to 
the existence of this small navy ; for by its means alone ho 
so far preserved possession of his kingdom, that it could be 
said that the invaders still had a fighting enemy within 
Alfred s domains. 

Small as, Alfred’s fleet was in the beginning, in the first 
naval engagement his men attacked seven of the enemy’s 
ships t of these they took one and the rest made their escape. 
Finding tjtiat regular battles were not the most advantageous 
warfare against a leader such as Alfred, the invaders changed 
their plan ; they entered his fortresses by night, and there 
determined to risk an attack. In 876 they stole into 
Warehatp, but Allred found means to drive them out, ' 
and even obtained hostages as a guarantee that they would 
immediately leave his kingdom : yet a port of their array 
soon after entered Exeter in a similar manner. Alfred pur- 
sued thorn to that city, and again bound them by solemn 
oaths and hostages to evacuate his dominions. 

In the year 878, shortly after Epiphany, the invaders 
entered Chippenham and took possession of it. About this 
time they must have received considerable reinforcements, 
although contemporary writers do not mention such a fact ; 
but that Alfred now no longer had an effective army, appears 
manifest, from the expedients and fruitless negotiations 
to which be was driven. This greatly encouraged liia 
enemies. They now spread over the whole kingdom of the 
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West Saxons , and for a Very short time accomplished a 
despotic military occupation. Many of the inhabitants tied 
their country, and sought more peaceable abodes beyond 
sea. Alfred, with a small troop, was obliged to conceal 
himself in woods and mountain fastnesses, Neotus, and, 
alter him, Asser, says that he for a time sought refuge with 
one of his cowherds; who, it seems, so faithfully kept his 
masters secret, that he did not even tell his wife that the 
king was their guest. One day, while sitting near the fire 
pointing a rrows and making a bow, she had set him to ..turn 
some cakes which she left on the fire: owing to Alfreds 
neglect the cakes were hurtled, for which sue chid him, 
saying, that he was ‘good at eating cakes/ hut bad at 
turning.' Alfred passed the time from Christmas to Easter 
in a state of concealment and destitution; evenin'* these 
circumstances he was not entirely inactive, but secretly 
maintained a kind of correspondence with the most devoted 
and faithful of his adherents. A foreign chief who during 
this winter had with twenty -three ships invaded Devonshire, 
was slain with 840 men, and Ills standard, called the 4 Raven,’ 
was taken. It is extremely difficult to determine how far 
Alfred was concerned in, or jponnected with this exploit, but 
it certainlywas performed by his party. v 

About Easter, Alfred with a few of his friends took pos- 
session of a small island situated in the midst of a marsh 
formed by the stagnating waters of the Tone anrl Pdrtret 
in Somersetshire. This island the Saxons, probably from 
the circumstance here mentioned, called 4£thelirigo-igge ; its 
modern name is Athelney. This inaccessible place he 
made still stronger by fortification ; and from thence, assisted 
by his neighbours in Somersetshire, lie made frequent ex- 
cursions against the foreigners, and at Whitsuntide again J 
took the field at the head of a considerable army. At a 
place to the east of Selvvood, culled Ecgbyrtes-stane (per- 
haps Brixton), he waft cordial y received by the people of 
Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Hampshire, and from thence 
he immediately marched by night to Ai than dune (Edding- 
ton) : here he fought a great battle with the whole foreign 
army, routed them and pursued them to a strong hold, which 
lie besieged during a fortnight. The invaders capitulated; 
und A lfred once more accepted four hostages and their solemn 
oath that they would leave his territory and receive bap- 
tism. Tins last article in the treaty Alfred insisted up$ii, not 
so much from zeal for conversion as from fear, which re- 
peated experience bad shown to be well grounded, that the 
'.difference of religion would make such paths as he prescribed 
of no effect. Accordingly the king, Godrun, and thirty 
chiefs of his army, were baptized at Aire, (Auler,) a place 
near Athelney ; Alfred stood godfather on this occasion, and 
gave to Godrun the name of Affrelstane. Godrun remained 
twelve days with the king, and when, in order to undergo 
the ceremony of removing the baptismal chrism (t. e. unction) 
at Wedmore, he left him, he was honoured with magnificent 
presents. On this, as well as on many other occasions, we 
may admire in Alfred the rare union of fortitude and mo- 
deration, of unshaken firmness and ready forgiveness $j 
which in this instance proved salutary, for Godrun ever 
alter continued his faithful friend and vassal. * * 
During the four following years (879—882) a new swarm 
of invaders overran several parts of Mercia and East 
Anglia ; but after the victory of Eddington we find Alfred's 

S ower, both by land and sea, gradually increasing. In 882 
e fought a naval battle, and took four ships from the 
enemy. In another battle, in 885, he took sixteen ships. 
He also obtained several victories by land, one, for ex- 
ample, very decisive, at Rochester. Thus, owing to his 
activity, bravery, perseverance* and success, in 886 he 
became, by common consent, sovereign of all England; ex- 
cepting those parts of the north and east of which the 
foreigners still retained possession. Their tenure had now, 
however, become exceedingly precarious. Yet there is no 
record of any solemn formality gone through, or universal 
homage done to Alfred on this occasion, and probably such 
did not take place ; his title was stronger and better than 
what could have been thus conferred, for he enjoyed the 
unbounded confidence of those who acknowledged him as a 
ruler; they needed his protection more than he needed 
their, submission. A lew years interval of peace now fol- 
lowed, which Alfred employed in the most laudable manner: 
he rebuilt and repeopled many cities which had been utterly 
ruined during the war : Eon don, in particular, he thoroughly 
repaired, and appointed the Ealdorman (Duke) Ethered to 
be its governor. The many admirable civil institutions, 


laws, and improvements of which Alfred was the author 
must be assigned to this period, 886—893, 

Alfred was not only the first statesman and legislator, 
but he was also the first scholar in his dominions; this 
twofold character % supported with astonishing ability. 
We must admit that it is by no means Asser s intention 
to magnify Alfred’s scholarship, but even from his me- 
moirs we may, in spite of their author, gather the fact, 
that Alfred vastly exceeded even the most learned of his 
prelates in scholarlike accomplishments. Asser s simplicity 
and credulity are somewhat ridiculously manifested in the 
account he gives of, what he conceived to be, Alfred s first 
attempt at reading and translating, which the bishop 
evidently held to he miraculous. 

A more formidably invasion than any of those which he had 
repelled, yet awaited Alfred. The Saxon Chronicle com- 
mences the recital of events of the year 893 with an un- 
usually solemn and ominous preamble, and calls the in- 
vading%rmy * sk mickla hems' (the great aimy)* This 
army embarked, bringing their horseB with them, at 
Boulogne, and landed in Kent with 250 sail, in the mouth 
of a river now dry, anciently called Limine* (near New 
Romney,) at the eastward of the Weald. They towed 
their snips four miles up the river, towards the wood, 
and there occupied a fortress, situated in a marsh, which 
was ill defended by a few villagers; from thence they 
marched on to Appledofe. In a short, time Hasten (Norse, 
H&steinn) arrived in the mouth of the Thames with eighty 
ships, and, taking Milton, erected there a fortification. 
He seems to have been commander-in-chief of the army 
conveyed in both these fleets. These invaders commenced 
offensive operations in the following year, and were now 
joined by the East Anglians and Northumbrians, who broke 
their allegiance to Alfred. Various causes are assigned for 
this defection, such as the absence of a governor (for Godrun 
died in 890); the predatory propensities of the inhabitants, 
a great number of whom were probably foreigners, v ho 
had settled there after their late conquest ; and the allure- 
ment of Hastens fame, who enjoyed the reputation of an 
eminent leader. The first of these causes is the most pro- 
bable ; and we may add, that a natural bias in favour of 
those who spoke the same language, and whose laws, man- 
ners, and religion were similar to their own, w as likely to re- 
commend an alliance with Hasten to the East Anglians 
and Northumbrians. But although this double attack from 
an internal and external foe, at the same time, was most 
formidable, Alfred was well prepared; and, on this oc- 
casion, his high military talents were conspicuously dis- 
played. He neither sought nor avoided a general engage- 
ment; but was particularly circumspect in the choice of his 
position, and pitched hi* camp in a place where the advan- 
tages afforded by wood and water were all in his favour. He 
kept the enemy in such awe that they chose not to hazard a 
general engagement more than twice ; once, on their first 
landing, and before Alfred had taken the field with his 
whole army ; and the second time when they left their camp. 
During the whole time of their stay, they confined them- 
selves to skirmishes, and predatory excursions in small 
bands ; but were generally beaten, either by detachments 
of the king's army, or by the inhabitants of the towns. 
Still they had obtained a considerable quantity of booty, 
and, leaving their camp, attempted to transport it over the 
Thames, into East Anglia, where their ships were stationed ; 
but the king's army defeated them, and rescued the booty. 
The invaders, however, remained in a strong position ; and 
the foreigners wbo had settled in Northumberland and East 
Anglia gathered a fleet of 100 ships, with which they laid 
siege to Exeter, and another of forty ships, with which they 
invaded Devonshire. The king, accordingly, with the main 
body of his army, marched to ISxeter, leaving only a detach- 
ment of chosen troops to prosecute the war in Essex. Victory 
followed his arras in both places : the detachment which he had 
left in Essex pursued the enemy to Bemflect, to which place 
they retreated, it having been fortified by Hrosten. Hrosten 
being absent, but the place full of warriors, the king's troops 
besieged it, deraoliSheu the fortifications, took every thing of 
value which they found, captured Hcasten’s wife and his two 
sons, disabled some of the enemy’s ships, burnt others, end 
brought several away either to London or to Rochester. 
Hapten's wife and sons, when conducted to Alfred, were in- 
stantly released. In victory, Alfred's memory always sug- 
ested motives for mercy— never for revenge/ and this time 
e recollected that he had been a godfather to one of 
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Hmsten’s «&»#.■, and the Duke Ethered to the other. He Thus we 'find mm kfomation respecting monasteries 
dismissed them, not only unhurt, but (respecting their rank founded, or erected, or repaired by Alfred, siich as '■4ti0-'M 
4»t m maimer agreeable to the spirit of the times) even Athelney, another at Shaftesbury, and a third M Win- 
honoured w4th presents. ^ As soon as Alfred with his troops cheater, than the towns and castles, which, at Ms command, 
reache& Exeter, tlie enemy retreated to their ships ; but, and under his direction, were rebuilt and repaired. Yet it 
while he was occupied lit' Devonshire, two main divisions is certain that London came into Me possession in a ruinous 
Of the invaders united at South Shbwbury, in Essex, and state, and that, in rebuilding a great part of it, he intro- 
there erected a fortification. From thence they marched diiced the use of stone ana bri<dti wood being the only 
along the Thames and so on to the Severn, and then follow- material used before his time. E He also rebuilt Win- 
ing the course of that river up to Buttington, were joined by Chester and many other cities. • The most glorious achieve 
many Northumbrians and East Anglians on their march, menf of Alfred's reign, however, was the establishment 
Here thev were besieged by three of Alfred's chiefs, the of a navy. The idea of shipbuilding' pnee conceived# it 
Dukes Ethered, Ethelm, and Ethelnoth : the siege continued appears 'Wat it was prosecuted with astonishing vigour : 
many weeks; the enemy were brought to the greatest dis- he was glso encouraged to farther exertion by the success 
tress by famine, and at last had nearly eaten up all their which attended his Hag on almost every occasion. He Was 
horses. At length they made a salty on the besiegers, who not content tomultiply the number of such ships as formerly 
occupied the eastern bank of the river, but were defeated by 
the - English. who however lost in this battle severe^ officers 
and men of rank. A part of the enemy saved themselves 
by flight. Once more they gathered a considerable army 
out of Northumberland and East Anglia, and assembled at time had been thought the best of those used in the German 
Wirhall, (West Chester,) where they were again besieged ; Ocean ; and from the results we may justly infer that 
and only left the place when all the supply of provisions Alfred’s ships were better. It seems that even in Alfred's 
around it was consumed or destroyed. They then marched time his fleet had so rapidly increased, that it considerably 
into North Wales, and plundered the country ; and from exceeded the number of one hundred sail *. it was divided 
thence over Northumberland an<| East Anglia, to Mersey, info small squadrons, aud stationed in different places 
Here they made no long stay, for, in the beginning of off the coast. 

winter, they entered the Thames with their ships, which Alfred accomplished a task of extraordinary difficulty 
they towed up along that river and the Lea. On the latter in the consolidation of his dominions. When he suc- 
stream, about twenty miles from London, they erected a ceeded to the sovereignty of the West Saxons, Mercia, 
fortification. In the mean time, those whom Alfred had East Anglia, and Northumberland still existed as indepen- 
driven away from Exeter had returned to Sussex, and dent kingdoms. The rulers of these, although in an equal 
plundered the country about Chichester; the inhabitants of degree*exposed to the ravages and depredations of a com- 
that town attacked them, slaughtered many hundreds, and man enemy, had not the prudence or policy to see the 
took some of their ships. The citizens of London marched advantage of a uniform co-operative plan of defence, and 
out against those on the Lea, attempting to dislodge them accordingly they were crushed and conquered in detail 
and demolish their fortification, but were this time defeated The West Saxons alone were ready, when called upon, to 
(896). During the autumn Alfred had his camp pitched defend England : their views were not merely confined 
in the neighbourhood of London, in order to protect the to their coasts and boundaries ; thus the Hegemonia (Lea- 
reapers while engaged in the harvest. dership) naturally and spontaneously fell into their hands : 

By the erection of fortresses, coupled with his great vigi- they became the English Athenians, and Alfred their 
lance and activity, he compelled his enemies to retreat upon Themistocles. It was Alfred's object to regenerate the 
the Severn. In the years 895-897, a severe pestilence whole Anglo-Saxon nation, and to create a new national 
raged in England, both among men and cattle; this calamity spirit; and this, we find, he effected not ostentatiously, 
greatly checked Alfred's military operations. but by unwearied political activity : he was in reality the 

In 897, the invaders overran Northumberland and East King, the Liberator, the Reformer of all England. He 
Anglia ; and in the same year Alfred had to contend with was, however, quite content to be called King of ths 
an enemy of a new description. Some Northumbrian West Saxons; and probably deemed it childish to provoke 
pirates (Spelm an says their captainVtmme was Sigefert) disputes by the assumption of an empty title, while at the 
fitted out vessels lor stealing and robbing along the south same time he incessantly laboured, by the most laudable 
coast of England, Alfred ordered vessels to be built ex- means, to render his title the strongest and best that ever 
coed i tig these in length, height, and swiftness ; some of them was earned by any sovereign. 

carried sixty oars, and some more : they differed in make from Alfred compiled v a code of laws for his subjects; but 
other ships at that time used in the North Sea, and were whether any part of these has been preserved, or how much 
particularly fit tor the service for which they were destined, of them is embodied in subsequent codes, cannot now he 
Near the Isle of Wight a naval engagement took pl&cer determined. For the twofold purpose of more effectually 
between the king's ships and the piTates, in which a great administering justice, and at the same time better con- 
number Of the latter were killed, and others, who with diffi- trolling and keeping in check a turbulent population# now 
culty had escaped, were afterwards taken and hanged at partly consisting of newly settled foreigners, Alfred insti- 
Winchester. English historians seem not to be aware of tuted a census, and divided England into counties : the 
any distinction between these pirates and the foreigners counties lie again subdivided into hundreds, and the hun- 
who devastated the country during Alfred's reign ; yet Al- dreds into timings. Ten neighbouring householders were 
feed's proceeding, as well as the words * mid stcelhfiigum' formed into one corporation, called tithing or flreebourgb, 
used in the Saxon Chronicle, show that the age considered who w$re made answerable for eich other's conduct, and 
the difference between these and the former as very great over whom a titftingman or headbourgh was appointed to 
When captive warriors were brought to Alfred, he treated preside, If a person neglected to have himself registered 
them with every mark of respect and dismissed them in a tithing he was punished as an outlaw : change of rosi- 
loaded w ith presents ; but pirates he condemned to igno- dence required to be notified to the titlringman. The ti things 
minibus death. had jurisdiction and adjusted minor differences among 

During the two last years of his reign Alfred seems themselves; weightier causes were referred; to thi epu^ 
to have enjoyed some tranquillity. He died on the 27th of leets of the hundred, which were held monthly, and whSre 
October, 901, being fifty-two years of age, and having the vice courts or hundreds judged along with twelve free- 
reigned twenty^nine years and six months. holders as assessors or jurors, From this court, again, an 

Thus far goes the chronicle of Alfred’s reign, ot the bare appeal lay to the county court, which was held after Miohoel- 
rccital of public events in which he ac|pd, for the most part mas and Easter, and consisted of the freeholders of the 
• os aleader, and where he always, in respect to talent, know- county. Hero the bishop presided together with the ^alder- 
ledge, ^ polity, and character, maintains a lofty supremacy men. The last appeal lay to the Mug ip council. In what 
over ms contemporaries. Yet we may say that only the state Alfred found the judicial department, when lie began to 
less important part of Alfred’s history has been handed reform it, may be judged from thelact, that in one year he 
down tons. The age in whieh he* lived paid almost an ordered fortotfow judges tobe executed. ‘ Le Roy Alfred 
exclusive attention to military Exploits; the arts of peace fist pen^re xlty justices en un ah tout come homicides, par 
'were disregarded and held in small esteem, unless, indeed, leur faux judgments.’ Aaser mentions that he frequency 
they were brought to bear upon religious establishments, reprimanded the judges for wrong judgments. 
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naa been in use ; but ne introduced also material improve- 
ments into naval architecture : * His ships were not,' says 
the Saxon Chronicle, 1 like the Danish of Frisian ships#’ 
that is to say, they were not like those ships which till that 
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In estimating the merits of Alfred as an author and a 
scholar, we are less astonished at the vast extent of his 
knowledge, and eyen at his literary activity, than at the good 
taste evinced, hoth in the choice which ho made of books 
for translating, and in the execution of his translations. 
His diction i* ctasJdoally easy and simple, yet not unadorned. 
S^tydn has furnished the following list of his original 
works : — 

1, An Abridgment the Laws of the Trojans, the 
Greeks, the Britons, the Saxons, and the Danes ; 2. Laws 
of the West Saxons ; 3. Institutes; 4. A Book against 
unjust Judges ; 5. Sayings of the Wise ; 6. A Book on the 
Fortunes of Kings; 7. rarables and Jokes; ;feActs of 
Magistrates; 9. Collection Of Chronicles ; 10, Manualo of 
Meditations. And the following of translations 1. Pau- 
lus Orosius’s History against the Pagans, six books;* 2. St 
Gregory’s Pastorale ; 3.* St. Gregory s Dialogues ; 4. Bedes 
History, five bookvS ; 5. Boetius on the Consolation of Philo- 
sophy; 6. The Mercken-Lage (Laws of the .Mercians); 
7. Asser’s Sentences ; 8. The Psalms of David. Alfred 
was an elegant poet, hut his compositions in verse are not 
mentioned here. 

Alfred made greater efforts for the advancement of know- 
ledge among his subjects than any prince of the ninth cen- 
tury*— even more than Charlemagne. Here, indeed, it would 
be difficult to find a rival to him among princes of any age 
or country. His own description of the state in w hich 
he found the kingdom, in respect of literary culture, is in- 
teresting; and his feeling of his own merits in effecting a 
change for the better^ modestly expressed as it is, is equally 
so. We read in his circular letter which is prefixed 
to his translation of ‘ St. Gregory's Pastorale,' as fol- 
lows 4 It (knowledge) had fallen in such total decay 
among the English, that there were very few' on the other 
side of the Humber who understood the common prayers, 
so as to be able to tell the : r meaning in English, or who 
could have translated into that language a Latin passage ; 
and I ween there were not many on this side of Humber 
who could do so. Indeed there were so few such, that 
I do not even recollect one to the south of the Thames, 
at the time I succeeded to the crown. God Almighty 
be thanked, there are now some holding bishoprics who are 
capable of teaching.’ He invited many eminent scholars 
from other countries, and corresponded with Bishop Fulco 
of Rheims, whose agency lie made use of for engaging 
scholars in his service. In this way were invited Gritnbal- 
dus, Wercfrid, Asser, and John the Monk; John Scotus, 
when exiled from France, being suspected of heresy, found a 
ready asylum with Alfred. But this king was not an ex- 
clusive patron of mere theoretical knowledge ; he also en- 
couraged the useful arts, and always gave a favourable 
reception to mechanics of superior skill. 

The common notion that Alfred founded the University 
of Oxford, is, indeed, unsupported by contemporary testi- 
mony : it appears more probable that a monastic school ex- 
isted there before this time. It is, however, certain that 
he did much for its improvement ; provided the school with 
better teachers than it l^id before ; and when differences arose 
among them* went thither in person for the purpose of 
reestablishing order and harmony. It is a prominent trait 
in Alfred's character, that his mind was ever open to in- 
struction on any subject : he entertained voyagers and 
travellers, in order to gather information 1 respecting coasts 
and countries in his age unknown : this may be exemplified 
by Other’s and l^ulfstane's Tour.t 

Having so many and multifarious occupations, it behoved 
Alfred to husband his time; being eminently religious, he 
divided it into three equal parts,, allotting one to prayer and 
pious exercises, the second to business, and the third to 
sleep and refreshment. He found that sun-dials, which 
ne no doubt had seen in Italy and Frai.se, were less useful 
m England, where the sun is more frequently obscured. 
J|e had, therefore, to choose a more certain expedient ; and 


:* Thl* tnw»\*tton h, Uke tome other* of Alfred’*, very free : whole chap- 
**f* are ©mitt (Ml, \mt not mich n* contain valuable information: other* are 
• ‘god ; and in the first chapter of the fir»t book, Alfred ha* in- 
mauve of Othw”* and Wulfstane’* Voyajpw. Oiosla*’* seven 
haa condensed Into six. Mr, Haines Barrington edited Alfred'* 
wwSon of Orosius, with an English translation of Alfred * text 

”4 flat It liriroiftg «ur to assert or itnsloaute, as some German authors 
lW»* 'Anne ' ; dP*r i 'f»p*«waB, that Alfred **ni out an expedition to discover a 
woarth-eaat to lpdia i such an Opinion receives uo countenance, either 

m* W'**!” 1 . "S '** ^Wwporerv author*. Alfred, 
fadeed/wmtatoef to India ; nthra*t, that ha* been asserted { but if he did so. 
fccwmtthe 


accordingly he had wax-caudles made with* marks fo| the 
hours, and placed in lahterhd that they mightljbrfi stekdfty 
and equally ; he >UTti®d niglft ind day, and by l^ 
marks in ms candles umild always fefllvhat o clwit iraj. 

In outward appearance Alfred was' remarkably band* 
some and graceftd, taB.^stoui, ifim made* and active, forid 
of hunting and otherTwdttf^ skilfid in xiieiel# 

nical arts ; yet he did not enjoy godd health. From his earfjr 
youth he suffered ah excruciating mFard pain: about his 
twentieth year a change took ^ace in ms inafady; but still he 
suffered severe pain during the remainder of his life. In his 
twentieth year Alfred had married' Ats#ithi ^ daughter eff 
Atliclred, Earl of Gainesborough, surnamed the Great, and of 
Adburgh, who was descended from the kings Of Mercia. 
Alswith survived her husband four years. They had two 
sons: — 1. Edward, surnamed the Elder, who Succeeded his 
father, and 2. Ethelward ; and three daughters 1 . Atbel- 
fled, who married Athelred, a Mercian Earl. This lady in- 
herited ^nuch of her father’s extrahirdindry endowments : 

2. Athelgeova, who became Abbess of Shaftesbury ; and 

3. Alfrith, who married Baldwin, Earl of Flanders. 

Sources for Alfred's Biography\^Ths Saxon Chronicle; 

Asseris M erne ven sis Annales Serum Gestarutn JElfredi ; 
M atthroi W estmonaster iensis Flores Historiarum; FloreUtii 
AVigomiensis Chronicm ex Chronicts ; Gulielmi Malmes- 
buriensis De Gestis Regum Angiorum, Libri V. : Ingul- 
phi Hutoria Angiorum ; two MS. Lives of St. Neot in 
the Cotton Library, the one in Saxon, Vespasian, D. 14, 
the other in Latin, Julius, E. 7. ; Spelmantti Vita JElfredi, 
Oxon, 1678, fob; Sharon Turners History qf the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

ALFRETON, a town in Derbyshire, 14 miles N.N.E. 
of Derby, and 140 N.N.W. of London. The whole parish 
contained a population in 1831 of 5691. The inhabitants 
are engaged in the manufacture of stockings and brown 
earthenware; or in the neighbouring collieries. At Rid- 
dings, within a short distance of Alfreton, are some consi- 
derable iron- works, the property of Mr. James Okes, which, 
in the excellence of their arrangements, and the skill with 
which they are conducted, are inferior to none in the coun- 
try. The houses of Alfreton are irregularly built, and some 
of them very old; the church, a rude, ancient structure, 
lias an embattled tower with pinnacles. At Swanwick, a 
hamlet in the parish, is a freo-school for educating twelve 
boys and eight girls of Swanwick and Grecnlnll Lane, en- 
dowed in 1 74 0, by a Mrs. Turner. 

There is a weekly market on Friday, chiefly for grain ; 
and two fairs, one in July; the latter, a statute fair, in 
November. The living is a vicarage in the gift of the More- 
wood family. 

ALGA2 is the name given by botanists to the tribe of 
plants which comprehends the sea-weeds, layers, and fresh- 
water submersed species of -similar habits. In structure 
they vary through a vast variety of intermediate gradations 
from the state of simple microscopic vesicles, to branched 
woody individuals many fathoms in length. Some of them 
are only visible to the naked eye when they are collected in 
heaps; of this nature is the green and red slime that we 
find in damp walks, at the bottom of shaded walls, and in 
similar situations ? others grow together in the beds of the 
ocean, and when they rise to the surface form floating banks 
of such extent as to impede the course of ships ; of this 
kind are the Chorda fllvOn, or sea cat-gut, of Orkney, 
meadows of which have been seen in Scalpa bay, and the 
gujf-weed of navigators, which, according to Humboldt, 
being carried by the Gulf stream, forms two banks in the 
great basin of the Northern Atlantic ocean, one pf which 
stretches over 1 1 0 of latitude, and the pthPr over 

The genera may be conveniently divided into three sec- 
tions, jointless, jointed , nxu\ disjointed; of each of Which wo 
shall give a few illustrations. 

1. Jointless These oonstitnte th e great jnass of the 

order; they comprehend all the hjrpad *©* 

and fresh-water species* as well ai |he Ij^e JWid tough 
tangles and dulses jw common pto poaJBta. Their struc- 
ture is extremely nmpfo* <#naistfrig of ^ounwh cellules, 
either adhering firmly to each qihe?* p* Co$h?cfod by a maps 
of transparent gelatine. Whitt ptotp frpctify, they 
either form little cases* in 

enclosed ; or some part of t|ieir cegs eh anges its appearance, 
acquires a deeper colour, and finpuy Pjops in pieces ; or the 
whole mass of each individiial seems, f pen rij^, to separate 
into particles capi^ 




XFucuu vesiculosuK.] 
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3ii is in tliis ^ tlie or^ir that the useful species, 
ttP thQaf^f lajrge dimensions, ere, to be found. ' Alt ti>e 
kindfcthat are consumed in the important manufacture 6f 
[S$e KkkFi ; the et&abl^ soyfcs, which, in the state of 
birds ^tieatB,;#re collected inthcjslandsof the Indian* Archi- 
pelago and sold at a high price to ,the Chinese ; those which 
we consume as layer ; the species that afford vegetable 
glue.; ail those from which the important medicine called 
Iodine is obtained and finally the principal part of what 
our . farmers use for manure, belong to the great tribe of 
jointless Alga ; of which 55 genera and about 1 60 species 
are known as natives of the coasts or ditches of Great 
Britain. /. _ 

Of all the species, that which is the most common is the 
Fucus vesiculosus, a plant of which great quantities tiro cast 
upon our coast, and which 
is known by its strap- 
shaped, olive-green, forked 
divisions, having little yel- 
lowish oval uneven pods 
at their points, and by the 
crackling noise it makes 
when trodden upon ; a cir- 
cumstance which is owing 
to its stems having a con- 
siderable number of air 
bladders, by means of 
which it floats. The struc- 
ture of the pods is highly 
curious. Externally tney 
consist of a hard rind, co- 
vered with tumours, each 
of which has a little hole 
in its centre. Internally 
they contain a soft mucous 
substance, in which lie, next 
the rind and immediately below its tumours, a number of 
round balls (a). These little balls are composed of jointed 
threads (b), which hold together a great many little oval 
grains (c) enveloped in a sort of jelly. These grains are the 
means the species has of propagating itself, and when ripe 
they are discharged through the holes in the tumours above 
described. 

Another extremely common kind, Ufaa bullosa , is found 
floating in ditches and in stagnant pools, w here it rises to the 
surface in green, blistered, slimy patches, which, to the 
naked eye, are merely a thin 
membrane of the most uniform 
texture. But if microscopically 
examined, this is an object of no 
common beauty ; it seems as if 
composed of little green balls («), 
about as big as the particles in 
the hufnan blood, having no 
sort of adhesion with each other, 
but holding together by a trans- 
parent, thin jelly. It is by these 
little green balls, or by the mat- 
ter they contain, that the ulva 
is propagated. The common 
Laver of the shops is very nearly , 
the Same thing, but is a marine $ 
species. 

2. Jointed Alga. — To this section belong the greater num- 
ber pf freshwater species, and m any of marine station . The 
jointed [ Algae arecommonly called Con ferva, and are instantly 
recognised by their having thread-like tubes, the joints of 
which differ in length and in the manner in which their 
contents are arranged. An endless variety of these little 
plants may be found in ditches and running streams ; and 
their structure is not less interesting than simple.: As 
far as we know, they multiply by means of little granules 
Contained in their tubes ; ana they grow by the addition of 
one tube to the end of another. They #ever have the tubes 
collected into bundles, hut are always thus simply con- 
structed, The most remarkable among them are the Zygnema 
and OsMatoria, both Of which approach the animal king- 
dom, hut in unequal degrees. The species of the, latter 
gbnus form dark grefcn or purple slimy patches, in damp 
places, or in water, and are exceedingly remarkable for a 
power they possess 6f moving spontaneously ; when in an 
active state their tubes am seen to unite and twist about 
just as if they were vegetable worms, but they grow like 
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[XJlva bullosa, lrmpuiflod.] 





. [Oacillutorfa diatorta. a, natural size ; b, e, magnified.] 

plants, and their manner of increase Is altogether vegetable ; 
yet they possess several of the chemical characters of animal 
matter, and when burnt yield a carbon of the most fetid 
odour, exactly resembling that of decaying animal sub- 
stances. 

3. Disjointed A] gi jp.— -A t this point we have reached the 
organic limits of the animal and vegetable kingdom. Dis- 
jointed Algae are characterized, by their original or final 
spontaneous separation, into distinct fragments, which have 
a common origin but an individual life. They may be com- 
pared to animals living in society, and only dispersing when 
the necessity of multiplying their race obliges them to do so. 







1. Biftloma vulgaris; a, natural size; b, e, magnified. 

8. IMulomu Swortitil, magnified ; rt, end view. 

3. Fragillurta uuipunctuta. magnified. 

Jt is upon the stems of other plants, immersed in water, or 
floating in pools and ditches, that these curious produc- 
tions are met with ,* in their habits they are so paradoxical, 
that naturalists are far from agreed as to whether they a#*' 
not really minute animals, but their mode of growthseeirig 
to compel one to. answer such a question in the negutive. 
At the same time it must be confessed that the stories which 
are told of them by observers deserving of credit, are such 
as to shake our confidence in spontaneous* motion from 
place to place being a positive test of animal or vegetable 
nature. ‘ ^ . 

Among confervro, in ditches, are often found little 'micro-* 
scopic fragments of organized bodies, some resembling ri- 
bands, and separating into numberless narrow transverse 
portions ; others dividing partially at their articulations but 
adhering at their angles, like chains of square transparent 
cases. These are disjointed algae. When combined they 
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-itro motionlets* with ftU the appearance of confterv®, and 
their joint* are filled with the green reproductive metier ef 
each plants ; disarticulate, their Separate 

portions have m distinct sliding or starting motion. The 
foregoing Wood-cuts represent some of these curious pro- 
dffctuffis. 

ALGAROTTI (FRANCESCO), was bom at Venice 
in iH2. His father was a wealthy merchant He studied 
at Rome and Bologna, in which latter place he had for in- 
structors Eustachio Manfredi and Francesco Zanotti, who 
afterwards continued his friends and correspondents. Alga- 
rotti' 'made great progress in the study of languages, the 
mathematics, astronomy, and anatomy. Beingwf Fans at 
the age of twenty-one, he there wrote his Neutonianismo per 
le Dame , or explanation of the system of Newton, adapted to 
the taste and understanding of female students. This is still 
considered as his best work. He next proceeded to London, 
whence he accompanied Lord Baltimore to Petersburgh. 
He gave an account of this journey in his Letters on Russia , 
a country then comparatively little known. From Russia 
he went to Germany, where he became acquainted with 
Frederic, then Crown Prince .of Prussia, who was living in 
philosophical retirement at Rheinsberg. The prince was so 
much pleased with his society, that four days after his acces- 
sion to the throne, he wrote to Algarotti, who was then in 
England, inviting him in the most pressing manner to come 
to Berlin. Algarotti accepted the invitation, and remained 
afterwards in the Prussian capital or at Potsdam the greater 
part of his life, not as a servile courtier, but as the friend 
and confidant of Frederic. The king gave him the title of 
count, made him his chamberlain, and employed him occa- 
sionally in diplomatic affairs. He was also commissioned 
by the Elector of Saxony to collect objects of art throughout 
Italy for the gallery of Dresden. For five and twenty years 
from Algarotti' s first acquaintance with Frederic to the mo- 
ment, of his death, their mutual friendship and confidence 
were never interrupted. Towards the latter part of his life, 
Algarotti, finding the climate of Prussia too cold for his de- 
clining health, returned to Italy, where he lived first in his 
own house at, Venice, afterwards at Bologna, among his 
literary friends, and lastly at Pisa, where the mildness of 
the air induced him to remain, as lie was evidently sinking 
under Consumption of the lungs. There he corrected the 
edition of his works then publishing at Lcghorn; the study 
of the fine arts and music filled up the remainder of Jpg 
time. In this calm retirement he waited for death, which 
came on the 3d of May, 1764, in his fifty-second year. 
Frederic, to whom* Algarotti in his will had bequeathed a 
fine painting, ordered a monument to be raised to him in the 
Campo Santo, or great cemetery of Pisa, where it is to be 
seen. It is asserted by Ugoni, m his biography of Alga- 
rotti, that Frederic forgot to pay Count Bonomo the expense 
of this mausoleum. Algarotti was an honorary member of 
many universities and academics of Italy, Germany, and 
England. He was the friend and correspondent of most of 
the literary men and women of his time, among others, of 
Voltaire, Maupertuis, Metastasio, Bettinelii, Lord Chester- 
field, Lady Wortley Montague, Madame du Bocage, &c. 
Besides the two works above mentioned he wrote Letters on 
Painting , in which he has described several frescoes which 
are now lost ; he also wrote a number of essays on various 
subjects. His works have been swelled by the insertion of 
Ins extensive correspondence into seventeen volumes, octavo, 
Venice 179 L Algarotti's style seldom rises above medio- 
crity; his^cliief merit is that of hiving rendered science 
and literature fashionable among the upper classes of his 
time and country. He was a man of much information and 
considerable taste, but of a cold Imagination, and not profound 
in ttmrparticular branch of learning. 

ALGARVE, the most southern of the six provinces form- 
ing the kingdom of Portugal. The Sierra of Monchique 
and Caldeirao separate it from Alentejo on the north, and 
the river Guadiana from Andalusia on the east. On the 
other two sides it is washed by the ocean. Its extent, from 
the Guadiana to Cape St. Vincent on the west, is eighty-seven 
geographical miles in a straight line. The breadth varies 
flohr thirty to sixteen. The census of 1 798 gave the hum- 
ber vf fuegos or houses at 25,523, from which, if we allow, 
with Antilion, five persons to each fuego, we have for that 
period a population of 127,615. The surface is calculated 
by the same writer to be 232 square leagues. These data 
give a •• proportion 551 ■ persons to the square league, or 
sixty-one to the square mile. But this population is not 


spread at over the country, fH e mountains 

occupy more than two-thards of the surface, and aro 
thinly inhabited; the rich, but narrow stf| 
coast, has a cOtftpiuratjVely crowded population, 
by Us boundary of tntifitoitains itetn the cold winds of the 
north, Algarve produces the fig, almond, lemon, orange, 
olive, vine, and algarreba (esratomaedsilis) t in the highest 
perfection; and there is little doubt that the climate would 
be found well suited to Some of the tropical productions. 
On the other hand, the extent of sea coast, amounting to 
more than 120 miles, has given a maritime character to the 
inhabitants, who benefit largely by the ueriodieeil visits of 
the pilchard from the northern seas, and the tunny from the 
Mediterranean, the sea marshes near Castromarin on the 
Guadiana furnishing' the requisite salt. These fisheries 
supply the navy of Portugal with her most valuable ktfilors. 
The province is divided into four comatcas, which take their 
names from the chief towns, Tavira, Faro, Lagos, and Afiyes, 
the three first of which lie upon the coast At the month 
of the Guadiana, a little below Castromarin, there is a hand- 
some town, St. Antonio de Arenjlha, or Villa Real, which 
was built in 1 774, by the orders of the Marquis de Poralml, 
at the expense of the richer inhabitants of the province. 
It was avowedly intended for the accommodation and en- 
couragement of the fishermen, und a vast sum was spent 
upon it, but the position was so ill-suited for the purpose, 
that the despotic authority of the court could not induce the 
fishermen to abandon for it their former quarters upon the 
coast near Montegordo. Another object may have been to 
command the mouth of the Guadiana against the Spaniards. 
The whole province is under the ecclesiastical superintend- 
ence of a single bishop, who takes his title from it. The 
name Al-garve is derived from the Arabic language, and 
signifies the west. (Minano, &c.) 

ALGEBRA. This word is derived by contraction from 
the Arabic phrase Al jebr e al mokabedah , the nearest Eng- 
lish translation of which is restoration and reduction. So 
short a definition is of course useless; we shall endeavour 
to give the first and most simple view of this science, our 
limits not permitting us to go, even in the smallest degree, 
into its operations. 

In establishing the rules of arithmetic, it is always neces- 
sary to use general reasoning: that is. reasoning the nature 
of which would not be altered if other numbers had been 
chosen, different from those which were really employed in 
the question. For example: If 2 acres let for 13/. how 
much will 17 acres let for? It is shown immediately that 
the number of pounds required is that obtained by multiply- 
ing 13 and 17 together, and dividing the product by 2 : and 
it appears moreover that by the same reasoning a similar 
rule might be established when the numbers are different 
from those given above, provided the form of the question 
remains the same. That is, if any number of acres we 
please to name, costa certain number of pounds, the price of 
any other number of acres may be found by multiplying that 
other number by the number of pounds the first acres cost, 
and dividing by the number of the first-mentioned acres. 
Thus we have established a general rule, and the steps by 
which we translate this into an algebraical expression are 
as follows. We invent short signs to signify that multiplr- 
cation and division are to take place : we express the former 
by putting x between thq, numbers which are to be multi- 

S lied together, the latter t>y writing the divisor under the 
ividend, and drawing a line between them. The faregoipg 
rule then stands os follows. 


second 


l poum 
No. of 


acres J 


IS 


.Second No. of acres X \ 


Price in pounds Of ) 
first of acres J 


First No. of Acres 


So far we have abbreviated by using two symbols qf 
operation ; to which we may add tlj^t we write Hr between 
two numbers which are to be addeMogetber, and — between 
two numbers of which the seconds to be taken away from 
the first. Now suppose that, jp catch the eye» we put a 
letter whenever a number is ipphed in the question, in order 
that by looking for that lett* we may quickly find out in 
what part of the result thejffofeaaifl number *«. used. . For 
example* If a certain number of acre* j<0 4flit a certain 
‘ * \ how inany puunds.wilV another number 

he a^lwer i^ as above. 


of acres cost (c) .? 

Second No. of acroc 


( Prioo Jn fKmnds of J 
\ first No. of acres 1 w 


fieri too* of scree (a) 



lost step is* to let the letters themselves stand for 
^:j|fe eeveml numbers; which will save the- necessity of 
writing^gWs in the .mult Our^ final algebraical way of 
writing fine question will then be — If a acres cost b pounds, 
howx«^#iU « Jhe answer is 

, N ,.«**-* — pounds, usuaUy written -j* pounds* 

To take another instance, which we first write alge- 
braically : , If a pounds of sugar, at m ponce a pound, be 
mixed with b pounds of sugar, worth n pence a pound, the 
worth of a pound of (lie mixture is 

ma H- Tib 

T+T P° ttce > 

which in the usual'language cannot be stated more shortly 
than as follows To find the worth of a pound of mixed 
sugar, knowing how much of each sort was in the mixture, 
ana how much each was worth ner pound, multiply the 
number of pounds of each sort by the number of pence 
which a pound of it costs, add the products together, and 
divide by the whole number of pounds in the mixture. 

This will be sufficient to give the reader an idea of the 
notation of algebra, and the very great abbre viation which it 
introduces into the details of processes. For further expla- 
nations see Addition, &c., Positive, Negative, Equa- 
lity* Exponent, Index, Power, Root, and the article 
Notation. 

We have said nothing of the reasoning of algebra, be- 
cause it differs in no respect from that of arithmetic, or any 
other science, at least m the elementary part. It proceeds 
upon such fundamental and self-evident principles as the 
following : — that two equal numbers remain equal when the 
same number has been added to or subtracted from them, 
or when they have been both multiplied or both divided by 
the same number— that no number is altered by the addition 
of any number followed by the subtraction of the same, or 
by being multiplied by any number, if the product be after- 
wards divided by the same number; and so on. To take a 
very simple case, suppose we ask. What number is that, 
which multiplied by 3 and the product increased by 6, gives 
30 ? Without knowing the number, we can see that if three 
times the number, together with 6, gives 30, three times the 
number must be 24, or the number required must bq, the 
third part of 24, or 8. The algebraical method of expressing 
this is as follows, where - means that the numbers between 
which it is placed are the same. 

Let x stand for the number ; then by the question 
3 x 4 - 6 = 30 

Therefore 5 x = 30 — 6 = 24 

24 n 

or x = — = 8 

We give the preceding, not as a specimen of the advan- 
tages of algebra, but of its language only, for we have pur- 
posely chosen such a question as needs no assistance, in order 
to make the method of expression more evident. [See 
Axiom, Equation, Problem.] 

The operations of algebra are to be considered in a very 
different light from those of arithmetic. In the latter science, 
absolute numbers are given, and an absolute number is 
sought : in the former, it is rather the nature of the question 
which is given, and it is required to find, not so much the 
answer -to any particular ease, as a general method of solving 
any case whatever. The symbols used are not numbers, 
but general representations of them, that is letters, each of 
which may stand for any number we please, provided that it 
keeps the same meaning throughout the question. Hence 
in what are called addition, multiplication, &c., of algebraical 
quantities, we do not ask, ‘ What number does this multipli- 
cation give/ but ‘ what set qf operations are equivalent to, 
and, if we please, may supply the place of, this multiplica- 
tion?' For example, suppose it occurs in a question that one 
number is to be added to; as well as subtracted from, another, 
an® that the two results are to be multiplied together. Let 
a and b Stand for the two numbers, of which let a be the 
greater. So long as we use general symbols, that is, so long 
as wo do not assign some particular numbers, which a and 
5 are to signify, we cannot perform the above operations, 
but can only indicate them by the marks above mentioned ; 
for example, a + b stands for the sum of a and b, a — b for 
the difference, and 

(a + b) x (a - b) f 


for the pwduet , 

nothing more to tpH us whatto dp, as soon aa-#j 
have their values assigned to them for instance, 
and b be 3, a - 4 * v&i* -Mb a 7&1& it 4* and the above t 
is 10 x 4, or 40% Butrin the mekny^tile^.we see,^^ 
above a sort of double operation : there is inside each "jggHM 
brackets something to be done, w^ile the results of the 
(^brackets themselves are connectedly J^rtkep process, It 
is asked then, what simple procesSftTwdl supply; theplaee pf 
the preceding, so that whatever numbers a ana d may stand 
for, the product of this sum and differeuco j^y l^ obtain^d 
from ttmm? The answer to this^^btained by the pm^ 
of algeffmic multiplication, and proves to be a a ,r? b% v Mtb 
multiplied by itself, and the result subtracted from a multi- 
plied by itself, In the preceding example, this is 7 x 7 ?-- 
3 x 3, or 49 — 9, or 40, as before. For details of various 
operations, see the general heads already quoted, #nd Bino- 
mial Theorem, Developkment, Series. 

The earliest treatise on algebra of which we can fix the 
date within two centuries is mat of Diophantus, an Alexan- 
drian Greek, who lived certainly before the middle of the 
fourth century after Christ, and perhaps so early as the 
middle of the second. It is very unlike a modem treatise 
on algebra, being entirely destitute of general symbols, and 
consisting altogether of a species of problems which have 
since received the name of Diophantine , iu which it is re- 
quired to solve certain questions, the answers to which shall 
be whole numbers only. It is so like the Hindoo algebra in 
its character, that it is impossible to suppose the two wholly 
unconnected. But as the Hindoo algebra is of a muen 
higher cast than that of Diophantus, we are obliged to 
suppose, either that Diophantus obtained from the East a 
part of their knowledge, or that the Hindoos, setting out 
with the* Greek algebra only, made considerable improvements 
after the fillh century. As the Hindoo Algebra has, been 
very much extolled by some, and more than proportionally 
cried down by others, we quote from Delambre, who is dis- 
tinguished among the latter. ‘ The Hindoos had algebra of 
the first and second degrees; they knew how to solve inde- 
terminate problems ; and they made^these acquisitions 
themselves^ they are also the authors of the system of 
arithmetic now unwersafiy received by us.’ — Histoire de 
L' Astronomic Andenne, vol. i., p. 556. To these we might 
add many minor joints, and also that, in the solution of in- 
determinate equations of the second degree, they had made 
as much progrd&s as ever was made in Europe before the 
middle of the eighteenth century; Wc must refer those 
readers who are curious upon this subject to the preface 
of Mr. Colebrook's translation of the Bija Ganita, and to 
the history of algebra in the second volume of Dr. Hutton's 
Mathematical Tracts. 

The Persians and Arabs confessedly derived their know- 
ledge of the subject from the Hindoos. We do not, how- 
ever, find that they proceeded as far as their masters : for 
the Arabic treatises, so far as we know, contain only the 
solution of equations of the first and second degree, and their 
application to various arithmetical questions, excluding all 
mention of indeterminate equotionSi 

It was by means of the treatise of Mohammed Ben Musa, 
who lived in the time of the Caliph A1 Mamun, that the 
science was introduced into Europe. A Complete and able 
translation of this work, by Dr. Rosen, with the original 
Arabic, fas published in 1831, by the Oriental Translation 
Fund. * * 

Thus much of the science was introduced into Europe, or 
rather into Italy only, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, by Leonardo Bonacci of Pisa. Algebra luy dormant 
in Italy, without receiving any material improvement, till the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when it was introduced 
into Germany, France, and England, nearly about the name 
time by Stifelhis, Peletarius, and Robert Kecozde, 
tively. The Hindoos, instead of using the letters bf th© 
alphabet, designated various unknown quantities, by^the 
names of different colours ; * the Persians and Arabs em- 
ployed the word answering to ‘thing’ in their language for the 
unknown quantity, and the Italians adopted the word 1 cosa ’ 
for the same purpose; hence algebra came to be called the 
Regolade la Corn in Italy, and the Cossike Art in England. 
It 19 to be observed, however, that iu no country, up to the 
time of Vieta, were letters used to signify anything but 
quantities sought ; those given being always certain num- 
bers, and never arbitrary representations of numbers m 
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tion of iU wii& suMciletit mr ttieir propose. •. 4< , . . \j\ : . • - of etoiiins several 

While algebra was being introduced into the vafems $1$ studeii^s iri ^%in are parried through a coiiW%f pliik- 
countries of Europe, the Italians began to make the first sdphieal instruction. There are some fountains of pure 
steps towards its improvement. The solution of an equation water outside the fawn; but within, the inhabitants obtain 
Of the tliird degree was discovered by Cardan and 1 Vu- their supply of this most necessary article by * means of 
taglu; that of the fourth by Ferrari ; while various other cisterns. 

discoveries were mate by Bombklli t^id Maurolic^ The country round is well cult fritted end has a pleasing 
We must refer the reader to the several lives of these appearauce. It produces abundance of w|he of good auality, 
mathematicians. Vikta, a Frenchman, who died in 1603, as well as butter, cheese, vegetables, and Tobacco 

made the grand improvement of using letters to. stand for has of late years become a profitable object of Cultivation, 
known as well as unknown quantities, and w$p$he ad- The exports from the town consist of wine, tobacco, wool, 
ditional power derived from this improvement, lalrthe first skins, rags, anchovies, coral, and bonei, which latter article 
steps of the general theory of equations. In England, H ar- is much in demand by the sugar refiners of Marseilles, who 
riot, who died in 1621, carried on and extended the dis- use aniqiul charcoal in large quantities. The coral obtained 
coveries of Vieta ; and from the time of the two latter we at this part of the coast is the most highly esteemed of any 
must date the modern form of the science. in the Mediterranean sea for its quality. 

Our limits will not allow us even to name the crowd of The town stands in a spacious bay, formed on the north 
discoverers who have extended this branch of pure mathe- by the south point of Cape Caccia, and on the south by Capo 
matics since the time of Vieta. We must refer to the work Marargin. The anchorage within is good. The town epo- 
of Hutton already cited, to Bonnycastles translation of tains 6700 inhabitants. [Smyth^s Sketch of the present 
Bossut's Hhtoire des MatMmatiques, or to the original work State of Sardinia ; Malham's Naval Gazetteer,.’} 
itself: to the preface of the mathematical part of the French ALGIERS, the Regency of, one of the Barbary States, 
Encyclopaedia; or to the histories of Montuela and Cossali. is bounded on the east by the Regency %f Tunis, by the 
The* first and second are the most likely to fall in the way of > Empire of. Morocco on the west, the great desert of Sahara 
the English reader. on the south, and by thp Mediterranean sea on the north. 

The only necessary preliminary to the study of algebra is Its greatest length from the river Zayne on the Tunis fron- 
a good knowledge of the four rules of arithmetic, and of tier to Twunt. on the western frontier, at the foot of the 
common and decimal fractions. Without so much it is im- mountains of Tram, 40 miles east of the Mulloiah River, 
possible to read any work with profit; and in the want of it is about 500 miles; its breadth cannot be stated with pre- 
we must look for the reason why the science appears repul- cision, as the coniines between its dependencies south of 
sively dry to most persons. On this subject, we refer the the great Atlas chain, and the roving inhabitants of the 
student to some remarks in page 59 of the treatise on the Sahara, are not determinate. We know, however, that the 
Study of Mathematics published by the Society. sway of Algiers extends at least as far south as the Wad- 

ALGEBRAIC. An expression is said to be algebraic , adjedee River, about 200 miles distance in a direct line 
as distinguished from transcendental , when its number of from the capital. ^Reckoned from other points the breadth 
terms is finite, and when each term contains only addition, is much less. Tim territories of the regency are divided into 
subtraction, multiplication, division, and extraction of roots, four governments, namely, 1. A1 Jezira, or Algiers properly 
the exponents of which are given. Thus all infinite series, so called ; 2. Titteri, to the south of it; 3- Constantino, or 
as well as expressions containing y Costantina, to the east ; 4. Mascara or Tletnsen, to the west. 

log Xy a*, sin .r, cos ,r. &c.. The three last provinces are each ruled bv a Bey, who was 

though used in algebra, in the widest feise of the wordf are appointed by and dependent upon the Dey or Pacha of 
improperly said to be not. algebraic, but transcendental. Algiers, till the late French occupation of the capital. 
Similarly, a curve is said to be algebraic when its equation Marty tribes, however, live scattered about the country, who 
(sec Curve) contains no transcendental quantities. W either have always refused to acknowledge the successive 
ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. A name given to the rulers of the coast and capital, or whose subjection is merely 
application .of algebra to the solution of geometrical pro- nominal, and confined to the payment of an annual tribute, 
hlems. For the principal points of interest connected with It is impossible to ascertain with accuracy the population 
if, see Abscissa, Ordinate, Co-ordinates, Curve, Cur- of the whole country, but, judging by .approximation, it 
Vaturk, Equation, Tangent. cannot be less than 2,000,000. 

ALGECIRAS, a maritime city of Spain, on the western The chain of the Atlas runs through the whole length 
side of the bay. of Gibraltar, which is about seven miles of the Regency, and its various ridges, with the inter- 
across, but the distance by land from the fortress is seven- veiling valleys, occupy the greater part of its surface, 
teen miles. It contains an aqueduct, a dock yard, and a A central ridge, or succession of ridges, marks the boundary 
citadel nearly in ruins. One of the most important articles between the Tel or country fit for tillage, and the Sahara, 
of commerce is the coal found in the neighbouring moun- and divides the waters that run into the Mediterranean 
tains. There have been found here several Roman in- from those that flow southward, and lose themselves in the 
scriptions and other antiquities. Population 9900. 3G° 8' marshy lakes of the interior, the Shott and the Melgigg. 

N. iat., 5° 26' W. long. Al -Geciras is an Arabic name, This ridge begins with the mountains south of the town 
and signifies ‘ the Island.’ of Tlemsen on the borders of Marocco, then runs in a north- 

ALGECIRAS, or ALJEZ1REH, ‘ the Island,’ is the east direction to Mount Wannashrees, the Mons Zalacus 
Arabic name of the ancient : Mesopotamia. ■* of Ptolemy, a huge rugged mountain generally covered 

ALGHERO or ALGER1, a town pn the west coast of with snow, and one of the most noted* landmarks of the 
the island of Sardinia, in 40° 28' north lat., and 8° 21' east country south-west of Algiers. It is situated in the eastern 
long., about fifteen miles south of Sassari. part of the province of Mascara, about sixty miles south 

• The town was founded about the beginning of the twelfth from Cape Tennes. To the eastward of the Wannashrees, 
century, and, in 1353, surrendered to the Aragonese. The in the province of Titteri, are other high summits called 
citizens vei*y soon revolted and overcame their conquerors, Titteri-Dosh and Jebel Deem; and Ihrther to the N.R, on 
but were reduced to obedience in 1355, when the Sardinian the borders of Costantina, is Mount Juijura, perhaps the 
and Genoese inhabitants were expelled by the Spaniards, Mons Ferratus of the ancients, which is as conspicuous in 
knd their places supplied with Catalans. Alghero was the eastern province as Wannashrees is 

n bishop’s see in 1503, and five years afier was for- The Jurjura is seen from the coast about B^jelah, apd is 
tif^p It became a very favourite residence of Charles V. of always covered with snow in winter. The sbemii 

who, Mowing a custom then prevalent, gave to it to belong more properly to the little Atlas chain. From 
the title oi ‘ most faithful.’ this point the central group of the AtlaSf ^hich from 

% The town stands un tlie shore, and is built in the forjn of the borders of Morocco runs so far nearly parallel to 
a parallelogram , on a low rocky point, jutting out from a the sea-coast, assumes a south-eastern or^ ^Injaha mmctioh^ 
sandy beach. It is surrounded by stout walls, flanked with ’ forming the high ridges called Wwtbugah and I-aite^ 
bastions ana towers. The streets are narrow , but well pl&yed which are succeeded farther to |lib east, but tnore ift ^ 
and t wo eidrawes throi^h^te^ parallel line with the sea-coafet, by fliose of the Willed 

at^iho itiole Or landing plaoe oit the north, aiid the bthir'at Selim, Mustcwah, Auress, and Tiposa, the last contShumir 
:t}» ;ih 'iheltod front. the chain into the ^ territory of Thms oast of the Meyerdan 

Alghero contains twelve churches and convents, besides a River, between 3 5° and 3C a latitude. Another and a lower 
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%m J&jrB®$$; chain, and rumiiftg between its nortb^tf 
bunk and the sea, forms the heights called Sumrrrata, 
Tguei^jjM Magrouah, which divide the plain df MAidj#, in 
ftfe itiimediate district pf Algiers, from the province ofTitteri, 
and thence, after connecting itself with the higher chain of 
the JTurjura, detaches itself again, continuing direcr east 
through the northern part of the province of Costaiitina,* 
ftrmitig the summits called Sgawe and Artyah, and thence 
runs into Tunis towards Bizerta. Numerous projections 
from this chain run into the sea, and form the abrupt pro- 
montories called by the Mediterranean sailors Cape Car- 
bone, Cape Jiljili, Cope Bougaron, Cape Iron or Ras Hadeed, 
Cape Rosso, &c. The height of the little Atlas to the south 
of the city of Algiers, hear the town of Medeyah, is from 
1000 to 1500 feet. Besides these two divisions of the chain 
Atlas, we know that there are other, and some vefy high, 
summits along way south in the Sahara ) but Whether they 
form a continuous ridge, or are merely detached groups, 
branching from the central chain, is not well ascertained, any 
more than their height or position. The. Mounts Zaggos, 
Sahari, and Zekkar, south of the province of Titteri, and 
between the parallels of 34° and 35°, and the Mounts of the 
JLowaate farther to the south-west, in which the IV ad- 
ttd-jeclee has its source, are in the country called by the 
Moors Boled-el-jerrid, or Land of the Palm-tree, but which 
the Arabs know only by the general name of Sahara, and 
which can hardly be said to be subject to Algiers. This 
was the country of the Guetuli, which Strabo calls 4 a 
Mountainous Land/ 

The principal river of Algiers is the ShelliiF, which has its 
sources within the borders of the Sahara, south of the Wan- 
nashrees Mountains ; Hows N.E. into Titteri, and after re- 
ceiving the Midroe, which comes from the southernmost 
Atlas, forms the Titteri Gawle or Lake, and then runs north 
until it meets the little Atlas ridge not far from Medeyah ; 
its current then turns abruptly westward through the 
province of Mascara, and after a course of nearly 300 miles 
enters the sea below Cape Ivy, or Jebel Dis. During the 
rainy season it overflow s a great tract of country, so as to 
interrupt the communication by land between Algiers and 
Oran. The other rivers are the Yisser, to the cast of Algiers ; 
the Zowah, or river of Bujeiah ; the Wad-el- Kebeer, Amp- 
saga of the ancients, which Hows into the sea north of Costan- 
tina ; and the Seiboos, or river of Bona. South of the Atlas is 
the Wad-ud-jedee, or 4 river of the Kid/ a considerable stream 
which runs from west to east for nearly 2 00 miles, and after 
Watering and fertilizing the country called Zaab, and receiv- 
ing a number of minor streams from the central Atlas, loses 
itself in the Melgigg, a marsh on the borders of the desert. 
There is another marsh of great extent on the south-western 
Iwrclers of Costantina called the Shott. 4 It is a large plain 
or valley between two chains of mountains, which, according 
to the seasons of the year, is either covered with salt or over- 
flowed with water. Several parts of the Shott consist of a 
light oozy soil, which, after sudden rains, or the overflowing 
of the ad jacent rivers, forms quicksands, to the great danger 
of the unwary traveller.’ (Shaw’s Travels in Barbary.) 
Several small streams from the north, and a considerable 
one from the south, called Mailah or Shayer, which has its 
source in the Mount Zckkar,'and is said to be salt, lose 
themselves in the Snott. 

The climate of the country north of the Atlas is 
generally healthy and temperate, but when the khamsin 
or south-wind blows, the thermometer rises sometimes 
to 100° of Fahrenheit, and even more; this, however, lasts 
only from two to five days. This wind is dry, and although 
depressing, is not otherwise unhealthy. It carries along 
with it a quantity of extremely fine sand, which penetrates 
into the houses and through every crevice. From April 
to September the prevailing winds are from the east, 
and the rest of the year they are mostly from the west. 
The heavy rains are in November and December, the 
months of January and February are generally very fine. 
In April the field* are clothed in their brightest verdure. 
From July" to October - the '*urfeee of the country is burnt 
by the rays of fee *uu ; the oleander alone remains green. 
Near the ooaat, however, the sea-breeze cools the air during 
fee day, and heavy dew* fall at night. The atmosphere is 
Very pure and bright, hut is considered unfavourable tq 
persons of weak sight. Ophthalmia is a common disease, as 
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The fertility fbr ^hdcli this country was mfc#iSed jp 
ancient times still continues; in the* valleys that wi» 
watered bv f streams, v^getatidn is extremgly luxuriant 
The moula fs*of a very dark co\mi( in Sbme piaOer it 

ii reddish, and impregnated with mtcTor salt, but generally 
The soil is much kss sandy than ’ #•. Morocco. ' Tlte 
country is also more hilly, the springs aromorefrequent, 
and the dews more abundant, than in the adjoining states. 
The hftltf are covered with fruit trees Of b^ery kind, 
and theSfeait is generally exquilfte. A species uf thO 
lotus i¥'Knd here, the fruit of which is eaten. The 
palm is indigenous, but the best dates come from ttib 
other sidd of the Atlas. Few timber trees are to be seeii 
except a species of oak, the guercus ballota, which bears 
a very nutritive kind of acorn. The mountains near 
Bujeiah used to supply the dock of Algiers with timber. 
There are many species of the cypress and eheatftut 
trees. There are also very extensive plantations of nessri or 
white roses ; these flowers are much larger than those of 
Europe, and yield the essence known by the name of 
attar of roses. The sugar-cane grows in this country ; 
a species of it called Soieyman rises to a great height, 
and gives more sugar than any other species known. 
The indigo/era glauea thrives also. The grain sown is 
wheat, barley, Indian corn, millet, doura, and also rice. 

The cows of Barbary are small, give but little milk, and 
generally lose it altogether with the loss of the calf. Al- 
giers and Morocco are the original countries of tile Merino 
sheep. Goats are very numerous, and supply the people 
with milk. Horses are proverbially excellent ; the asses are 
uncouimbnly fine and much used for riding ; the country 
people eat the flesh of the young ones. Their mules are 
excellent. The camel is considered superior to that of 
Asia, and good cheese is made of its milk. The interior 
of the country abounds with wild boars, porcupines, ante- 
lopes, and all sorts of game. In the fastnesses of the 
Atlas are panthers and leopards, but «o tigers ; the lion 
still maintains the eharaettfr of its N u midia n progenitor 
for superior strength, fierceness, and also, at least accord- 
ing to Arab report, for its occasional forbearance and 
generosity. In the desert of Angad on the borders of 
Morocco are large flocks of ostriches. The country is in- 
fested by various venomous reptiles and insects, especially 
scorpions of large size, w hose bite is dangerous. There are 
also serpents of the boa kind. The locusts pay occasional 
visits, when they destroy the harvest of w hole districts in a 
few days ; the tribes south of the Atlas eat them. 

The races that inhabit the territory of Algiers may be 
reckoned seven in number* Berbers or Kabyles, Arabs, 
Moors, Turks, Cooloolis, Jews, and negroes from Soudan. 
One half of the whole population consists of Kabyles, the 
aborigines of the land: although somewhat mixed witli 
the various nations that have successively conquered the 
country, they still retain much of their Numidia# character 
and habits. The name of Berbers is of uncertain origin, 
and they themselves are unacquainted with it; they Call 
themselves Mazigh or Amazirgn, which name was known 
to the old geographers and historians. Ammianus Murcel- 
linus calls; the island on which the light-house of Algiers 
is miiHv*tw sn la Mazucana. The oldest Arabian writers 
call the town of Algiers Jezira Beni Mazighanan , the island 
of the Sons of Mazigh. The Mazigh race is believed to 
have extended at one time all over North Africa, from the 
borders of Egypt to the Canary Islands: they spoke one 
common language, of which the Showiah and the Shill oh 
of the Berbers are dialects, as well as the language of the 
Guanchos of the Canary Islands, and probably also thp 
language spoken by the Tun ricks of the Great Desert. 
The Moors call the Berbers ‘ Kabyles/ from Kabifeah, £ ^ 
clan, but they often give this appellation indifferently jithib 
tribes of the interior, whether Berbers or Arabs, altffigh 
tw o very distinct jieople, because both arc living in clans. The 
Kabyles inhabit the whole of the iriountamous country 7 , 
both along the great and the little Atlas chains, while the 
Araiks .occupy the intermediate plains. The dans of the 
former4jisume before their names the Arabic prefix Beni, 
a$. Beni:$ozab, many of the Arab trills scatter^ 

.fhoht '$hl, Algiers use that of Welled, Tphiqh 
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consisting chiefly of huts which they call garble* made of 
mud and loose stones, covered with branches of thb palm- 
tree, and thatched with turf or straw. The Arabs generally 
live under tents, in camps, which are called dwoar. The 
Kabyles who live on the little Atlas and near the coast un- 
derstand Arabic, but the tribes farther removed in the in- 
terior knoW no language hut their own. More advanced in 
agriculture than the Arabs or Moors, they understand the 
method of irrigation ; Mve have seen,’ says Captain Rozet, 

• in the neighbourhood of Belida, orchards and fields as 
neatly arranged and as carefully cultivated as those of 
France. The Kabyles work the mines of their ^jij^ntains, 
and extract iron, copper, and lead ; it is said, ev^ &old and 
silver : their arms are frequently decorated with silver 
plates ver/ well wrought, and they make a spurious coin 
of silvered copper. They make guns, ploughs, and 
many coarse utensils, which they sell to the Arabs and 
Moors, know how to temper steel, and make also sabres 
and knives of a tolerable quality. They manufacture gun- 
powder for their own use, and much better than that which 
is made at Algiers, but they never sell any of it. The Ka- 
by'les are very eager after European guns ; they offered me 
as much as the value of two hundred francs for mine. Their 
women weave common woollen and linen stuffs for the use 
of the family. They do not bake bread, but they crush the 
grain between two stones, make a paste of the Hour with 
water, and bake it under the ashes, or fry it with oil. The 
olive is their chief produce, but the oil they make is very 
sour, probably because they allow the fruit to ferment before 
they press it. They carry great quantities of it in skins to 
the Algiers market. They make a kind of soap with oil and 
soda. The Kabyles grow pears, apples, apricots, peaches, 
ami grapes, in all the chain of the little Atlas. They 
gather a great quantity of honey and wax, which they 
bring to Algiers ; with poultry, dates from the other side of 
the Atlas, lion and panther skins, and monkeys. The tribes 
who live on the borders of the plain, or in the great valleys, 
have cattle, and Hocks of sheep and goats. They have no 
camels, this animal not being suited to mountainous regions, 
but they have excellent asses and mules which they never sell. 
The Kabyles are a middle-sized nice, <j>f spare habit of body, 
but robust and well made, and even elegant; in their forms. 
Their complexion is generally dark, but seldom swarthy. 
Their heads are more round, and their features shorter, than 
those of the Arabs ; they have not the fine aquiline noses -so 
common among the latter ; the expression of their countenance 
is intelligent, but somewhat sinister and ferocious. The fur- 
niture of their huts is very simple ; a few sheep-skins or mats 
spread on the ground or on a wooden platform in a corner, 
serve them as beds ; their hykes, which resemble in shape the 
laid of the highlanders, and their boornooses or cloaks with 
oods, which constitute their dress by day, serve them as 
blankets at night ; a few baskets, earthen dishes, pots, and 
jars, for their milk and honey ^ they keep their grain and 
fruit in large vats made of clay baked in the sun, or bury 
them in holes under ground. In almost every liut of the 
Beni-Sala we found a Koran, which the inhabitants had 
left on running away. The women wear the hyke like the 
men, with a close short-sleeved tunic underneath ; they do 
riot veil their faces like those of the Arabs and Moors ; they 
let their hair fall on their shoulders ; they w^ar .large ear- 
rings, paint their arms and legs in various devices, and fheir 
naifa and the palms of tlieir hands with henne or vegetable 
red.’ The short account of the Berbers of Morocco, and 
tlieir appearance and language, given by Lieutenant Wash- 
ington in his ‘ Geographical Notice' of that empire, inserted 
in the first volume of the Journal of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society of London, agrees with most of the above 
particulars of the Kabyles of Algiers, and serves to 
strengthen the supposition that they are all of a kindred 
race. Each tribe? of the Kabyles has a sheik or chief, 
Hk cy hose of the Arabs; there are also families of rank 
among them. Each tribe has its Marabut, who is a 
m oracle : these men are considered holy, and are 
allowed Avery liberty. They accompany the tribes to war, 
and exercise great influence over them. The Kabyles, es- 
pecially those remote from Algiers, have never submitted to 
trithor Arabs or Turks ; they pay no regular tribute, but the 
Dey used to aepd parties of janizaries to seize their cattle, 
or kidnap head* of families, for whom he mode them 

pay a heavy ransom. The Kabyles in their mountains ore in- 
hospitable, and different in this respect from the Arabs : they 
are capricious and faithless, like their Numidiaif ancestors, 


in^their unfortTOSe^^Cri! eveniL iifBKffl 

been known to join in torturing. They dre Mohammedans, 
and practise circtpicision, but never frequent the mosques 
of the Moon. Those whe live at or come to Algiers have 
a separate place of meeting fbr themselves. Their religion 
seems, however, very superficial, and mixed with super&ti- 
tiouS'practices. 

The Arabs who encamp in the plains am known also by 
the name of Bedoweens, and indeed the latter appella- 
tion is often given indiscriminately to the Kabyles also by 
the people of the towns on the coast. These Arab tribes 
are the remains of the various great immigrations of their 
countrymen from the east, and nave kept themselves dis- 
tinct from the other races around them. They resemble in 
their appearance and habit their Asiatic ancestors, of whom 
they boast. They often move their camps in quest of water, 
or fresh pasture for their flocks. They speak the Koreish or 
eastern Arabic with more or less purity ; are strictly obser- 
vant of the Koran, are governed by their elders or sheiks, 
and are all tributary to the bey of their respective pro- 
vince. When dissatisfied with the Turks, they often move 
their camp in the night, and withdraw with their cattle into 
another state, or plunge into the Desert. Not many 
years since, the wide plains of Bona and Costantina were 
all on a sudden left solitary, the Arabs having withdrawn 
across the frontier into the state of Tunis. Some of the Arabs 
are cultivators of the soil, and have villages in the neigh 
hourhood of the towns, but they are very careless in their 
agriculture, and will, when dissatisfied, abandon their huts 
and remove to another district. The Arabs are strict in their 
conjugal duties, and differ in this from the Kabyles, among 
whom the marriage bond is held very loose. In their pre- 
datory habits, their frugal diet, tlieir fondness for music, 
and story-tellers, the Arabs resemble the rest of their 
brethren scattered over Asia and Africa. The women are 
generally spnre, swarthy, and ill-favoured. 

The name of Moors has been used in Europe in a general 
sense, meaning the African Arabs; but the present Moors 
of Barbary are become a people distinct from the original 
Arabian conquerors, as well as from the actual noinade 
Arabs, who live in the interior of the country. The Moors 
constitute the bulk of the population of the towns and the 
districts immediately around : they are a very mixed race, 
sprung from the various nations who have successively 
occupied the country ; the Arabian stock, however, which 
was engrafted on the population existing at the time 
of the Mussulman conquest, may he supposed to pre- 
dominate. Their number was much swelled by the Moors 
who were driven away from Spain. They are not so 
swarthy as the Bedoweens; the men who are much 
exposed to the rays of the sun acquire a very dark com- 
plexion, hut their women and children are as clear as 
those of Europe, and often very handsome. Fatness is an in- 
dispensable condition of female beauty among the Moors, 
and great pains are taken by mothers and nurses in order 
that their girls may attain this desideratum. The Moors 
are further advanced in civilization than the Arabs or the 
Kabyles; they are used to the comforts of towns, many of 
them are wealthy, and fond of luxury and pleasure. But 
their moral character stands very low. They have all 
the vices of the Arabs without their virtues, and the 
fierce, brutal passions of the Turks without their bravery. 
They are lazy, sullen, vindictive, and cruel. Lasciviousness 
and unnatural lust are common vices amon^tbera as among 
the Turks. Having been for ages accustomed to tremble 
before the military despotism of the Ottomans, the Moors are 
pusillanimous, servile, and treacherous. They are not defi- 
cient in intelligence; all the hoys frequent the schools, 
where they learn reading, writing, ana arithmetic at a 
trifling cost ; elementary instruction having been established 
at Algiers for ages past on a method somewhat resembling 
the Lancastrian. The Moors speak the Moghrebin or 
western dialect of the Arabian language. 

The Turks, who for more than tptw , have been 

the rulers of Algiers, formed a militia which seldom 
amounted to ten thousand ; a»d^jH^h : tt;:W||«.^iast reduced 
to five thousand, even this smailipody kept the whole popu- 
lation in perfect submission. They ^ were, nominally, at Jeast, 
under the orders of the Sultan, as lard high sovereign of the 
country. The Dey was selected from among their own body. 
Every other year fresh recruits from the Levant, lawless 
characters from Constantinople, Salonichi, and Smyrna, with 




cameto fillup the vacancies, 
rcoaktaaUy admitted amougtbeim 
krafts never. The mein body of the Turk* 
.-was stationed at Algiers, but detachments were seat os 
gwrrisons ;te tb« various towns of the provinces. |ln. case 
of attack ^om other powers, the Moors, Arabs, and Kabyles 
served as auxiliaries under the orders of the Turks. The 
janissaries, as the Turkish militia were called were?*well 
#a*d, and their pay con tinued for life, even after they 
retired from the service. They enjoyed great privileges, 
and any insult offered to them by the natives was punished 
with death ; indeed they generally took the law into their own 
hands and inflicted summary punishment. They were not 
subject to the> common tribunals for any offence, but were 
trkld before then* own court, and punished privately by 
their Aga. As the Turks had no women of their nation, 
they married either Moorish women or Christian slaves ; the 
Offepring of these marriages, called Kooloolis, constitute a 
considerable proportion of the population of Algiers and the 
other towns. Their number is reckoned by Mr, Griiberg, the 
Swedish consul, at 1 7,000 in the city of Algiers alone. Some 
of the Kooloolis entered the militia, others were employed 
in various offices under government ; many are possessed of 
property, which their fathers or themselves have acquired, 
especially by bolding shares in the privateers, for this w as a 
profitable speculation of the Turks. They are general! 
good-looking, and have clear complexions like their Turkisl 
parents. All the above races, being Mohammedans, are 
polygamists. 

The Jews came in great numbers to Algiers on being 
driven away out of Spain and Portugal, at the same time as 
the Moors. They are reckoned to be between 40,000 and 
50,000, living in the principal towns, chiefly on the coast. 
They are, as every where else, brokers, agents, jobbers, 
retailers, hawkers, and some of them are merchants and 
bankers. Despised and ill-used by the, Turks, they were 
still necessary to them in all money transactions, in all ma- 
ritime speculations, and in their financial operations. They 
exercised by this means considerable influence on the 
members of the government. Many of them grew rich, 
though in continual dread of losing both their property and 
their lives. 

The negroes arc slaves brought from Soudan by the 
caravans or kidnapped by the Bedoweens of the Desert. 
Between 4000 and 5000 were brought every year into the 
territories of Algiers, one half of whom were taken to the 
capital, where they were exposed in the bazaar, and sold 
partly to wealthy Moors or Turks, and partly to speculators 
who exported them by sea to the Levant. The blacks in 
the service of private individuals at Algiers are generally 
treated with considerable mildness; they are, in fact, 
Household servants. 

The territory of Algiers includes the several divisions of 
ancient Numidia, both of the Massyli and of the Massmsyli, 
the kingdoms of Massinissa and his rival Syphax, and 
afterwards of Jugurtha. It also includes part of the Mau- 
ritanian kingdoms of Bocchus and of Juba. It was 
conquered successively by the Romans, the Vandals, 
the Byzantine Greeks, and lastly by the Arabs, who in- 
vaded North Africa at the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, and established Islamism. Ferdinand the Catholic, 
after driving the Moors from Spain, sent an expedition 
to Africa under Cardinal Ximcnes and Don Pedro Na- 
varro, which took possession, in 1509, of Oran and Marsa 
ql Kebir, and of Bujeiah in the following year. They also 
took possesftiotPbf the island before Algiers, and built a fort 
there. The Moors of Algiers, who were under a chief called 
Selim Euterni, called to their assistance the Turkish cor- 
saitv Horush, Who had made himself famous by his exploits 
iri the Levant seas. Horush landed at Jiljili in 1516, and 
soon after attacked the Spaniards in concert, with the Moors, 
and re-conquered part of the country. Having rid hira- 
Odlf of Selim Euteitii by violence, lie remained master of Al- 
gidt®, where he ruled tyrannically. He afterwards marched 
westward and took Tlemsan, but being attacked both by 
the Spariiards from Gran, and by the Moore who revolted 
against him on aboount of htl cruelties and extortions, he 
Jtot himself to regain Algiers, but 
being oydrt^ken and surrounded near the river Mailah, not 

from Oram he died fighting, in 15.18. Horush, when 
ifruizing in the levant, Was called familiarly by his crews, 
or ‘Father Horush,’ which the European 
fodtora corrupted into BOrbarossa, His brother, Khair-ed* 



din* to wlmm lm bad teft hk ships, suo^eedtj 
dominion of Algiers*; dad to secure hfe| autJ 
himself, i n l5l&, ttnder the aBegiance of the 
the Ottomans, Sdlim I„ who appointed, him Pacha and Re- 
gent of Algiers, and sent him a body of janissaries. Khair- 
ed-din took frpa the Spaniaids tbe island before Algers, 
which he joined by a pier to the . main land in? 1530, thus 
forming a sale harbour. He large fleet with 

which he swept tie Mediterranean.^nking terror among 
the Christian sailors. Solyman I. called him tq ponrtanti > 
nople, and raised him to the rank of Capudan Pftbte of. .%£lt 
Admirak^ JHassan, a Sardinian renegade, who ' succeeded 
him in im^gency of Algiers, continued to scour the sea anil 
make incursions on the coast of Spain. Charles V., in the ple- 
nitude of his power, was baffled in his attack upon Algiers in 
1541. A terrible storm dispersed his fleet, and the army 
was obliged to re-embark in the greatest confusion* From 
that epoch the Algerines thought themselves invincibly, 
and extended their piracies not only all over the Medi- 
terranean, but also into the Atlantic. They seized the 
vessels of all nations who did not agree to pay them a 
tribute. Admiral Blake first taught the Algerines to 
respect the flag of England. Louis XIV. caused Algiers 
to be bombarded in 1683 by Admiral Duqucsne, which led. 
to a peace in the following year between France and Algiers. 
The Spaniards, under General O* Reilly, landed near Al- 
giers in 1 775, but were obliged to re-embark in haste and 
with loss. The Dutch, after several combats with the Alge- 
rines, by paying a sum of money, obtained respect for their 
flag. So did likewise the Danes and Swedes, The 
Austrian and Russian flags were protected by the special 
interference of the Porte, in consequence of treaties with the 
latter* But the Italian states were the greatest sufferers 
from the piracies of the Algerines and the other Barbary 
powers, who not only seized their vessels and cargoes, but 
made slaves of all on board, who were either sold in the 
market, or sent, chained, to the public works. The precise 
epoch of the beginning of this organized, and we may 
almost call it legalized, system of piracy, for it was recog 
nized by the various treaties which the Christian powers 
condescended to sign, appears to date from the end of the 
fifteenth century, when the Spanish Moors, driven out of 
Granada and Andalusia, settled on different points of 
the opposite coast of Barbary, and thence retaliated upon 
their Christian enemies by seizing their vessels. The esta- 
blishment of the Knights of St. John in the Island of Malta, 
whose profession was one of constant warfare against Mus- 
sulmans, tended to keep alive and to justify the* system of 
indiscriminate reprisal on the part of the latter. But cupi- 
dity was the great incentive, as the produce of the prizes 
and of the slaves was an essential source of revenue to the 
Algerine government, and of profit to private Speculators. 
It was a common saying, that Algiers without privateers 
must starve. In 1815 the Algerine power was checked id 
its lawless exactions by the ships of the United States, which 
took an Algerine frigate and brig : the dey w as also com- 
pelled to conclude a treaty with the Americans, renounce all 
tribute, and pay them 60,000 dollars as compensation .for 
the ships that had been plundered. Lord Exmouth, in execu- 
tion of the determination taken by the congress of Vienna, 
put an end to Christian slavery in 1816 ; but the Algerines 
still claimed the right, os an independent power, of declaring 
war against any state they chose, and of seizing its merchant 
vessels, and releasing the crews or keeping them in prison 
till peace was agreed on. At last an insult offered by Hus- 
sein Pacha, the last dey, to the French consul in April* 
1827, induced the French government to send an expe- 
dition on a very large scale to take possession of Algiers. 
This was effected in June, 1839. Algiers capitulated to Ge- 
neral Bourmont, the dey abdicated and retired to Ettropd, 
while the French took possession of the iown, of the flee$» 
and of the treasury, where they found above two *milli6n& 
sterling in precious metals and stores. They g&rifljiied 
Algiers, and established a sort of military governmen tunder 
the general in chief. They have also garrisons at Oran an# 
Bona, but do riot possess any ground beyond the walls of 
those towns. Their dominion south of Algiers docs not 
extend beyond the first ridge of the Tittle Atlas. They have 
appointed a new bey of Titteri, hut the Kabyles and the 
Arabs are at war with theta both in Titteri and Mascara, 
and the bey of the great province of Costan tin a lias refused, 
to Submit. The latter has assumed the title of pacha, and 
seems to consider himielf independent. One great aivan> 
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$oge ? however, has resulted. from this expedition ; the Me- 
diterranean sea Jka hecotne free from Algerine privateers 
which have h^en its scourge for more than three centuries. 

The title $ dey ( 9 Miichin Turkish tneaus ‘Uncle,’ was 
'Algiers : the sovereign was styled pacha 
and effendi ; the Moors called him Baba, * Father.’ He was 
elected by the bashis or officers of the militia, assembled in 
dawanti, dr rather by a faction of them, which also frequently 
shortened liis reign by a violent death. Jew sovereigns of 
Algiers for the last two centuries have died of natural death. 
Any common janissary might aspire to the supreme rank. 
The sufran formerly used to appoint the pacha of Al- 
giers, who was at the same time commander of the forces, 
and to send men and money for the service of the garrison, 
but the Turkish militia obtained in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the ."right of choosing their own commander, and pay- 
ing themselves out of the revenue of the regency : still the 
sultan continued to send a pacha as civil governor until the 
beginning of the last century, when Baba Ali Dey or chief 
of the militia seized the then pacha, put him on board a ship, 
and sent him buck to Constantinople. He sent by the same 
Vessel envoys with rich presents to the vizier and other o di- 
cers of the Porto, representing to them that the expelled 
pacha had treacherous views, and that in future the chief of 
tile militia might as well fulfil the duties of pacha also, of 
course with the approbation of his highness. The affair was 
winked at by the Porte, and from that time the janissaries 
and the dey of their choice were absolute masters at Al- 
giers. 

The principal towns of the regency of Algiers are, next to 
the capital, Oostantina, the ancient Cirta, with a population 
of about 30,000 inhabitants, [see Costantina,] Bona, near 
the site of Hippona, the see of St. Augustine, with a popu- 
lation of 4000 inhabitants, and a capacious harbour nearly 
choked with mud. To the eastward of Bona were La Colic 
and Bastion do France, two old French settlements which 
were destroyed in 1827. This coast is frequented by the 
coral-fi slung boats from France and Italy. Westward of 
Bona is .Jijel or Jiljili, a harbour and a fort. The Kabyles 
of this mountainous coast are the most ferocious of the whole 
country, and merciless plunderers of wrecks. Bujeiah, on 
the gulf of the same name, once a place of considerable im- 
portance, now reduced to 5000 inhabitants, with a good har- 
bour, carried on some trade in oil and wax, the produce of 
its territory. In the interior of the vast province of Costan- 
tina are many remains of cities once famous, such as Seteef, 
once the capital of the Mauritania Sitifensis ; Tiffesh once 
Thebostis, in a very fertile plain, which extends towards the 
Mejerdah or Bagradas river ; Tipsa, the ancient Tipasa, a 
frontier town towards Tunis, with an Algerine garrison. In 
4he same neighbourhood is Gellah, also a frontier town, built 
on a mountain almost inaccessible, a place of asylum for the 
outlaws of the two states, who countenance one another, 
and live in a sort of wild freedom. ZaiUah, in the southern 


part of the province, Dr. Shaw, supposes to l,)e the ancient 
Zamu, be having found no other vestiges answering to 
this place. The most remarkable antiquities next to 
those of Cirta are found at Tezzuute, in a valley of the 
Jibbel Auress, about fifty miles south of Costantina, and 
which appear to belong to the ancient Lambacsa : the ruins 
are nearly three leagues in circumference ; among the rest 
are magnificent remains of the city gates, several Roman 
inscriptions, parts of an amphitheatre and of a triumphal 
arch, the frontispiece of a beautiful Ionic temple, and an 
elegant little mausoleum built in the shape of a dome sup- 
ported by Corinthian pillars, which the Arabs call 4 the 
Cupola of the Bride/ The Jibbel Auress, Mens Aura. si us, 
is ah extensive group of mountains with fertile valleys inter- 
vening, embracing an area of nearly 100 miles in circum- 
ference, and inhabited by a number of clans of Kabyles, 
whom neither Arabs nor Turks have ever subjugated. 
Some of these tribes are much fairer than the generality of 
the Kabyles, and have hair of a yellowish colour, which 
has &d Dr. Shaw and others to suppose them to be a rem- 
of the VaTulals. The whole province of Costantina is 
interesting, and frill of ancient remains, but little ex- 
plored by travellers : it is decidedly the finest, as it is the 
Ingest and most important division of the regency. In the 
proving of Titteri is the town of Medeyah, the residence of 
the bey, iii a fertile district in the midst of the little 
Atlas; it te^cpned abo vc HM )00 inhabitants, but suffered 
, in the several conflicts in ] 830-3 1 between the 
i and <Ite Arab! Kabyles. Belida, situated be- 
■ ■ ' : '' ' : m' " * ' . 1 


twe® on the herders of the fine pUtin 
called Metidi# wijb a population of 9000 
been equally irinoitu|ih Coleah is ,,tvvelmpde'S ''fibm 
Algiers near the sba, f thriving village. AcSut fifteen 
miles westward of Medejjjph are the hot springs of Menqjs^ 
the Aquce calidcv Cohnia* In the Western province of 
Mascara is Shershel once Jol, the residence of Juba, 
afterwards called Julia Cesarea, a sea-port town most 
strongly and pleasantly situated ; it has repeatedly suf- 
fered from earthquakes, hut has yet some trade and manu- 
factures of steel and pottery. A large tract in its neighbour- 
hood is strewn with remains of its former magnificence, 
pillars, mosaic pavements, ruins of a largo aqueduct, &c. 
Mustigarmim, a town of between 5000 and 6000 inhabitanttfi, 
is built on the slope of a bill near the sea, in a\ery frrtile and 
well-cultivated district : Arzew is the ancient Artenaria, 
near which are valuable salt- pits which might lie mode more 
productive. Oran, or more properly Warran, is a coast town 
of from 10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants, and the common resi- 
dence of the bey of the province. It is a fortified place, and 
carries on some trade by sea. The Spaniards were masters 
of it for near three centuries until 1792. as well as of the 
neighbouring Marsa el kehir, the Portus Magnus of tte 
ancients, a natural harbour, one of the best on the coast, 
of Barbary. Farther to the S.W., near the mouth of 
the river Tafna, are some remains of the ancient Sign or 
Sigeum, the metropolis of Syphax and other Mauritanian 
kings. About fifteen miles from it, in the interior, is the 
city of Tlemsen, the capital of the province, built on a rising 
ground below a ridge of rocky mountains which ibrni part 
of the A tlas, in a fine and fertile country irriga ted by a 
number of st reams. The old Tlemsen, once the capital of a 
kingdom, was much larger than the present town, but w as 
almost wholly destroyed in 1670 by II assan Dey of Algiers. 
Tlemsen reckons still about 20,0 00 inhabitants, and is the 
third city of the regency, next to Algiers and Costantina. 
There are manufactures of carpets and blankets, and some 
trade carried on with the interior. It is not far 'from' the 
borders of the Sahara, which here approaches very near the 
coast. Mascara, the ancient Victoria, once also the capital 
of the western province, now much decayed, is situated about 
thirty miles inland from the Bay of Arzew. Fifteen miles 
to the N.E. of Mascara is El Call all, a small town with 
several villages around it, built among the Atlas mountains, 
the population of which are busily employed in the manu- 
facture of carpets, bournooses, and ot her woollens, for which 
El Call all is the chief mart in the whole regency. 

The territory south of the Atlas, which Is included within 
the limits of the regency of Algiers, consists of two great 
districts : the Zaab, or ancient Gcotulia, which lies south of 
the provinces of Costantina and Titteri, between the Atlas 
and the Wad Adjedee river, and the Wad Reag, which is 
south of the latter and stretches to the very edge of the 
sandy desert. The town or village of Biscara, w ith a ftp) nh 
castle and a Turkish garrison from Costantina, is the prin/ 
cipal place in the Zaab. Dates are the chief produce of 
the country. The Biscareens are a tribe distinct both from 
the Arabs and the Kabyles, although believed to be of Arab 
descent ; they have fixed habitations, are industrious, hpnest, 
and quiet. Many of them come to A lgiers, where they axe 
preferred as servants and porters, and where they have an 
amir or consul to settle their concerns. They have te^n 
confounded by Europeans with the other Kabyles. They 
are very dark ; they profess Mohammedanism, and 'speak a 
dialect of the Arabic. The Biscareens trade with Soudan 
by the way of Ghadamis. The country Biseaxeens is 
watered by several streams from the southern slope of ',tte 
Allas which fall into the Wad Adjedee, the principal of 
which is the Wad Abe$dh, that rises in the mount^i of 
Auress in Costantuia, and flows southward until, it mtete th® 
Adjedee not far above the Mclgigg. , . ■/ 

W ad- Rea g is another collection of villages lijte of tfre 

Zaab, but south of the Adjedee and ranged in a gild 
S.W. direction. The principal 

qf the Melgigg, En-gousah, and farther south-west, W U£g~ 
lah, a populous place frequented bjfv, 

Soudan, and Nadmma, on dp edge ..pte^ 4 

are the extrenie limits of hunmi* fixed tektettonsi* The 
Beni Mozab live to the weetw ard qf WmsJjdh between 
and 33° of latitude ; Gardeiah, Beri-^n, arm Gmrah iue |frofr 
principal villager Ttey a f-wte the ■.I£afryte jw 
Mazfrdi, have tfe sgme appearaiipe .. ; ^ aud 

sj>eak line same dialect u frrcthrwv hut, itti W 



tuid , their disposition ; them live in 

Algiers mEgfc thqy kec|» the public batlis. They govern 
tliemselveras a republic, are .independent of the jogeney, 
kind they keep- an amir at Algierjf who was acknowledged 
by the 4qy. They reckon it twenty days' journey from their 
country to Algiers. Dr. Shaw sees in thejp; a branch of 
the Melanogcotuli of the ancient geographers. They grow 
a little barley, but their chief nourishment is dates. ‘ Their 
6o»iitry/ says Dr. Shaw, ‘is very dry, they have no fountains 
oF rivulets, and in order to obtain water, they dig to the depth 
sometimesef 100 fathoms, through different, layers of sand 
and gravel till they come to a flaky stone like slate, which is 
known to be immediately above the Bohr taht el erd t or 4 the 
Sea below ground.' The stone is easily broken through, and 
the flux or water which follows the stroke rises so sud- 
denly and in such abundance, that the person let down for 
this purpose has sometimes, though raised up with the 
greatest quickness, been overtaken and suffocated by it.’ 
Among the numerous works on Algiers the following de- 
serve mention : Shaw's Travels in Barbary , a verv good 
topographical description M the country ; Laugier do Tassjr, 
Iiifitmrc Gene rale duRayaume d' Alger ; Rehbindor, Nam- 
riclUen und Bemerhungen uber den Algiersehen Stoat ; 



Pananti, Aw&riiere 0 Osi&vaziom soprd %, ... ... 

bdiria % a work bob poetiqal itt its style, but i 
details aud anecdotes ; Shaler s Sketches of Algiers ; 

Voyage dans la ffigdn& d4lger t since the French <x?cm- 
pation. ,■ ')%■ 

ALGIERS; the city of, in i. e., * & 

Island, to which was added the Opitjpt <*VAl-gazU,* mp 
warlike.' It was fijrst built about 9&$by *Iussuf Zeri, an 
Arabian chief, of the Zeirite dynasty# mSch 
of Aghleb in the sovereignty of ther countrySlt is in 
the shape of an irregular triangle, of which & 
formed by the sea-coast, and the other two •.ruh,.^vSp- 
declivity of a steep hill which faces the N, and N.E» ; the 
houses rise gradually one above the other, so th^t fbe^e 
is scarcely one that has not the prospect of the sea IVom ifii 
terrace. The houses arc square, and mostly two storuaS 
high ; they have a closed court in the middle, oh which, and 
not on the street, the windows of the apartments open. The 
flat terrace at the top is the resort of the forady, especially 
in the evening, to enjoy the sea breeze. The buildings are 
all painted white, and the reflection of the sun from them ii 
very painful to the. eyes. The circumference of Algierk is 
little more than two miles ; the streets are very narrow, the 
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widest being only twelve feet in breadth. The population 
of Algiers was reckoned in 1830 at. about 70,000, since 
which it has decreased at least one-fourlh by emigration ; 
of these, about 8000 were Jews, loot) Christians, and the 
rest Moliain medatis, There were thirteen great mosques 
with minarets, and about seventy small ones, belonging 
to private individuals. There was also a synagogue, ami 
a chapel and hospital for the Christians; the latter was 
supported by the Spanish government. The Palace of 
the Pacha, called also the Jenina, is in the lower part of 
the town, but the late dey had his residence in the Cusn- 
bah or citadel, at the highest point of the city. The other 
remarkable buildings Algiers aro the barracks, the 
light- house, the dock-yard, the principal bazaars, tiro mole, 
and the quays, AThe hills, which rise in the form of an 
amphitheatre around the city, are studded with country- 
houses, gardens, vineyards, and olive groves. Algiers is 
well supplied with water from a large reservoir, the water of 
which Is conveyed from the country by an aqueduct, and 
then distributed by conduits all fiver the city. There are a 
greiit number of public baths, of small coffee-houses, and 
soufo \fetebed inns called Fondues. The batteries which 
doftnd ^ Angler* on the seasule are very strong, but the for- 
tifleatiipas on the land side are weak and exposed. The 
casie called the Emperor’s, which is outside the walls, 
commands the cityv but is itself commanded by the upper 
part of libiittifle^ereah. Below the Emperors fort, a road 
leads from the Casabah along the inland skirt of Mount. 
Boujereah to the point of Sidi Ferruch. about fourteen miles 
west. It was by this road that the French advanced, in 
June, 183 ^f invest the Emperor s fori, which, after a brisk 
canuohwle? w*« abandoned by theTurks on the 4th of duly. 
The following day Algiers surrendered to General Bour- 


mont, on condition that persons, private property, and the 
religion of the country should be respected, and that the 
dey and his Turkish militia should quit Algiers, carrying 
with them their personal property. The French took pos- 
session of the town, the castles, and all public property of 
every kind; among the spoil were twelve ships of war, 1500 
bronze cannon, and 48,ot>o,000 of francs in gold and silver* 
No mention was made of the provinces, nor of the future 
government of the country. Algiers lies in 36° 49' N. lat. 
3° 25' E. long. 

ALGON QUINS, the name of a tribe of North American 
Indians, or, rather, a kind of generic name, under which are 
included numerous native tribes, which are related to one 
another. The principal tribe of the Algonquin nation, at 
present, is the Chippewas. The Algonquins, even in their 
present depressed state, are spread over a large bract of 
country, from the shores of lakes Erie and Ontario t** 
the neighbourhood of the Esquimaux. The term Algoa- 
quin is one of the three divisions, which the early Freercii 
writers made of the native tribes, the Huron S and Sioux 
being the others. The Algonquin language is now spoken 
by the Chippewas, Otto was, Potawataihies, Sacs and fetes, 
Shawncse, Kickapoos, Menomonies, Miaraies, and Dela- 
wares. These languages are said to approach to the t‘W 
pewa, which may bo called the standard, in the order in 
which we have placed them. 

When America was first, discovered, the dialects of the 
Algonquin language extended from the Penobscot in Maine 
to the C hesvipeuke Bury, and from the Atlantic Ocean to 
Jyake Superior. The. tribe which is properly design 
the name of Algonquin was found on the banks of 
Uttawos river, which eaters the St. Lawrence near Montreal, 
and also on The north shore of lakes Erie and Ontario, 
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the specimen# gM In Adelungs MithridnUs of 
the Chippewa. and Algonquin tongues, it cannot be doubted 
that they a^tho^am© languages. In the ^regions that 
extend from the Uttawas river, north and west, to Lake 
Winnipeg; the tiaskatchevine river, and still farther, Ade- 
lunjg pittees the Knistenaux, a widely-spread tribe, whose 
langitttge^ if we may judge from the specimens given, is 
ddlely allied to the two just mentioned. 

By comparing the specimens of the Knistenaux, Algon- 
quin, and Chippewa languages, with a very copious Cree 
vocabulut^ we have no doubt that the latter language is 
closely ekm to all three. So vague, indeed, are the notices 
of Indian tribes, that it is quite possible that nil the tour 
names; which we have used, may, to a certain extent, repre- 
sent the same nations or parts of the same nations. The 
Grees are now described as occupying the country between 
the 50th and 57th parallels of north latitude, and the 80th 
mid 1 05fh of west longitude, and are in fact geographically, 
as well as by language, part, at least, of the people called 
by Mackenzie the Knistenaux, and by Chavleroix the Cristi- 
naux or Kilistinous. The meaning and origin of the word 
Algonqiiins is, we believe, unknown. (See North American 
Review, No. L. Adelung's Mithridates.) 

ALGO A BAY, known also as Port Elizabeth, and 
formerly called Zwartkop s Bay, is situated in Cape Colony, 
South Africa, in 33° 56' south latitude, and 26° 53' east, 
longitude. This inlet/ which is about twenty miles broad 
from east to west, is nearly five hundred miles eastward 
of Cape Town, between it and the • newly-settled district 
of Albany. 

The anchorage of Algoa Bay was surveyed in 1820, by 
Captain Moresby, of his Majesty’s ship Menai. It is a 
good holding ground, and for six months of the year, 
when the north-west, winds prevail, is perfectly secure, but 
during the remaining months a heavy sea rolls in from 
the south-east. The tide rises in the bay from six to seven 
feet. The shore is a level sandy beach; it receives the 
waters of the Zondag, Zwartkop, and Kowie rivers, and 
lias besides some fine springs of water on the western side. 
The surrounding country forms part of the district of 
Uitenliagen. 

Port Elizabeth was the place of debarkation for the 
emigrants who Went from this kingdom to Cape Colony, in 
1 ; as many as 3659 individuals landed here in the 
summer of that year. 

An establishment has been formed on the eastern coast 
of the haV for curing beef. This process can only be con- 
ducted fmm the beginning of May to the end of August, 
at which time the season is favourable, and the cattle are 
in good ronditibn. It is expected that a considerable trade 
ii\ this kind of provision may be carried on between the 
settlers and the Mauritius, as well as with vessels touching 
on their way from India, and eventually also with the West; 
India Islands. It likewise appears probable that a fishery 
may bo successfully prosecuted in the bay, which is much 
frequented hv black whales. ( Report of the Commissioners 
of Inquiry upon the Trade of the Cape of Good Hope : — 

. • i^hfed % •'•order of the House of Commons.) * 

ALGUACI L, an officer in Spain answering to the 
English bailiff: The name is from the Arabic el-vazil, or 
fihom the Hebrew verb guzal, which means to catch. His 
duty is to take Into custody, and execute criminals in the 
at the command of the judges. In case 
of ihy, quarrel hr disturbance he has the power to take any 
pergdn into , cififtody and deliver him up to the authorities. 
The are appointed by the judges. The 

alguaeil mayor is a superior officer, whose functions are the 
same as thdse of Jthecommnn alguacft . He is appointed by 
the »■ a member. The duty of 

|gah : algundl is to the apprehension of 
^criminals; the office of executioner being discharged by the 
verdugo. 

^ Partida, II., Icy, xx. tit. ix., and Covarrubias, Te- 

Lengua Castelkina .] 

C^ AjUHAMA, Artigis lulienais, a town of Spain in the 
' : ||n|domof Granada. Its present name is from the Arabic 
imple a/ and hamrmyat, 1 warm baths,’ It is situated upon 
an eminence detaclied from the chain of Zafarraya, and 
about mjle from it are theioaths, which consist of two 
ponds. The smallest of them is called Do la Reina. The 
water is hard, clear, and sulphureous, and lias an oily taste. 
iWhen the sun -light falls Upon & an unctuous substance is 
perceived on its surface, which has the appearance of oil. 


In 

deposits in tbt pipes tWo^h which jt flows 
stance , resembling. soap, Tiwe batim arc ifii^ed, , titf# 
building of freestone wj^ph hasinotlung reinarwiible in jts 
appearance. The Moors '-derived a great .profit from tkeae 
baths ; sorae^UtWs make, it amount to 500,900 ducats, 

Owing to it^ situation, tins town is in the winter months 
covered with snow, and in summer scorched by a burn- 
ing Bun. It contains one parish, two convents of monks, 
and one of nuns. The population amounts to 6 0<QO iixim- 
bitants. lt is fifteen miles soutli-west of Grenada. (See 
Mifiano.) ■ * ' ... . ... .. „ 

A LII AM A. There tire two other towns in bfpeuin , per haps 
more, which derive the name of Albania from having mi- 
neral waters. • 

ALHAMBRA, an antient castle and palace of the 
Mohammedan kings of Granada. It was built by |Cp- 
hamtned II., about the year 676 of the Hegira, or 1273 nf 
our mra, He gave it the name of Medinet Alhambra^ or 
the Red City ; according to some writers on account of 
being made of a kind of red clay; but according to others, 
from the name of the tribe of Mdfiammed Alhamar. The 
Alhambra walls are built of a kind of cement of red clay 
and large pebbles, which being exposed to the air acquires 
the hardness of stone. 

The exterior of the castle presents nothing very striking. 
The Arabs heaped up their buildings without order, regard- 
less of their exterior appearance, and sought only internal 
convenience and comfort. The Alhambra is situated on 
a hill, which runs out to the east of the town of Granada. 
It is surrounded by a strong wall. Hanked by square towers, 
and inclosing an area of 2500 feet in length and 650 in 
breadth. It is said that 40,000 men could be conveniently 
lodged in it. The walls follow all the windings of the 
mountain, and are constructed according to the best, rules 
of fortification in the middle ages; before the invention of 
gunpowder it must have been 

Darro fiow#-by‘ "inlY, on the east, north, ami 
west. In this limited space the kings of Granada had 
united everything calculated to afford security in time of 
war, and comfort and pleasure in time of peace. 

The easiest ascent is by the street of the Gomeles, so 
called from a distinguished Moorish family of that name. 
In coming out of the Puerto de las Granams or 4 pomegra- 
nate gate, 1 the road is divided into three, the nfmdle one 
for carriages, and the other two, which are very steep, for 
foot travellers. The middle road ascends, between the 
hills of the Alhambra and Torres Rermqjosi through a very 
thick wood of lofty elms, the branches of whicb qre so 
interlaced that the rays of the sun never pehettyte their 
thick foliage. Innumerable dear rivets glide thropgb the 
forest irrigating the ground, which is cpyered vr'tm verdure, 
or fall from rock to rock forming a number, bgktiri ful 
cascades. Near the summit of -the till ‘is the fouhUMin of 
Charles V. on a sort of natural terrace, from wKwh there 
is a bird's-eye view of all the aacept, which amply v^ays 
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: . After pttoiwft this fountaintho triwller 

''tiff - the Alhambra gate, called Judiciavia or 
W' ■■3ud-g^«lft- administered there after 
'fhe oufttotn dfthe East. It id a square tower, the horseshoe 
y*m of which tides le half the height of the tower, and is a 
j^riM t*^el of this kind of arch, sq characteristic of 
f Avihian architecture. Upon a stone in thlfs tower is the 
foliojvmg inscription in Arabic, which is %fts rendered 
Murphy. * This gate* named Babu-sh-shariiit, 
^a^~Opd prosper through it the law of Islam, even as He 
lute established it a monument of glory, was built at the 
command of our Lord, the commander of the Muslims, the 
jhsd «dtafl Ahu-l-Hajjilj, son of ouriord, the warlike sanc- 
tified /deceased) sultan Abu-l-W&Ud ebn Nasr, whose pious 
deeds for religion. may the Almighty recompense, and whose 
valorous performance in the cause of the faith may He 
graciously accept. And it was completed in the month of 
the glorious birth of Muhammad, in the year 743 (1348). 
May Heaven constitute it a protecting bulwark, and reckon 
it among the lasting actions of the righteous V We then 
enter the porch which winds along the barbican, and leads 
to the Plaza de los Algihes, or square of the cisterns. 
These are two in number, the largest of which is 102 feet 
long arid 56 wide ; it is arched over, and inclosed by a wall 
6 feet thick. The principal arch is 47 feet wide in the 
centre, and is 1 7 feet below the ground: in these cisterns 
the water deposited its sediment, and was kept cool for the 
use of tire castle. 

On the east side of this Plaza is the palace of Charles V., 
a beautiful specimen of the cinquecmto style, by the famous 
architect Alonso Berreguete. On the north is a very simple 
and unostentatious entrance to the Mesuar , or common bath- 
ing court, the first of the Moorish palace. On entering it 
the visiter feels as if magically transported into one of the 
fairy palacos described in the Arabian Nights. The Mesuar 
is an oblong court 150 feet in length and 50 in width. It 
is p lived* with white marble, and the walls covered with 


1 


ar 

arabesques of admhuble workmanship, 

Wa - la ghalib iUarlfa, that in,, * Hnd nlnno* iiT 
which w often repeatedthmug^ 
the peristyle! at eaoh end df the court. In ihe 
this court is a basin sufficiently large to swim in, bordered 
with parterres of flowers, beds of roses, and rows of orange 
trees. This court was designed hath for ser- 
vants and other dependents ofthep$laee f and supplied with 
water the fountains of the other apartments. 

At the lower end of the Mesuar is unamhwaytoadiugto 
the Patio de los Leones , or lions court, which mpy be con- 
sidered as the type of Arabian architecture. It mSumres lOfi 
feet by 6$, and is paved with white marble* In thetoentre 
of it is a large basin of alabaster supported by twelve lions* 
not in the best taste. Over this basin a smaller one risen, 
from which a large body of water spouts into the air, and 
falling from one basin into the other is sent forth through 
the mouth of the lions. This court is surrounded by a gal- 
lery supported by a great number of slender and elegant 
columns, 9 feet high, and 8| inches in diameter. These 
columns are very irregularly placed; sometimes they are 
single, and sometimes in groups of two or three. The walla, 
up to the height of 15 feet from the ground, are covered 
with blue and yellow mosaic tilings. The peristyles and 
coiling are beautifully ornamented with arabesques and 
fret-work in the most exquisite taste. Around the upper 
face of the fountain of the lions are some Arabic verses, 
winch describe in a style of oriental hyperbole the wonders 
and the beauty of the -fountain. 

On each end of the court projects a sort of portico or 
gallery, supported likewise with light marble columns. 

On the left side of the court of the lions is the Sala ds 
los Abencerrages, where the cicerone never fails to show the 
blood* of these brave warriors, which, however, is nothing 
else but the deposit of the water impregnated with iron on 
the white stone. 

$ Opposite to the Sola de los A bencerrages, on the other 
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f 4 - '/ U'lwrt. af;t!io J.u«{ifi. feoiii Mur pi 

of is the Sola de las ifas tier- 

th;^^wo;. > SJisters ; so called from two huge 
tt ** aW or stain, which are in 
end of the Mesuar arises the 
^pt tOW«^t)f Comages, so called from a delicate work 
.TSua'v^iaassive tower rises above' the 
rejit feting, ; and overhangs a deep ravine, which 

diteqaindl almost perpendicularly to the river I>ttito. The 

The delightful 

v#tey Sows, part of the city ot Ora- 

nada and of itfedeauriful vega (plain), present an enchanting 


'y'w Arabian Antiquities of Spain.] 

I natural panorama. The Sala de Comares was undoubtedly 
the richest m the Alhambra, and still presen es traces of its, 
past splendour. The walls are richly stuccoed and orna* 
men ted with arabesques of such exquisite'workmanship that 
the most skilful artists wouW begreatly ett&msed to 
it. The ceiling is of cedar- wood, inlaid with ivorv, silver, 
and mother of pearl. The, flaw sides of the hall arc foil of 
windows, formed m the itnmiiise thickness of the wall, which 
thus allow a free circulation to the air, and admit a faint 
light which produces a surprising effect. In the teunetoaii 
net all the halls of the Alhambra are lighted and ventilated. 
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the Salads CmmHs is the Toeadmdeia 
Queen's Toilet^ in a earner of this apartment twfcre 
is a sfene drilfetl holes* through which ascended the 

smoke of the costly perfumes burnt beneath 5 Close by is 
the charming little garden of Lindaraja with ah alabaster 
fovmtain, groves of roses, myrtles* and orange trees.. 

At ■£■ abort distance from the Alhambra rises the Ccrrodel 
Sol, or * Son Mountain, Von which the Genvralife is situated, 
a villa where the Mohammedan kings spent the summer 
months. The palace of Generali fe is built in tire same style 
as the Alhambra. Its situation is highly picturesque. The 
views are Ml varied, and all charming. We see here foun- 
tains spouting above the loftiest trees, numerous cascades, 
terraces placed in amphitheatre, and the immense cy presses 
md the ancient; myrtles which once overshadowed the king's 
and queens of Granada. Among them is distinguished the 
cy press of the Iieina Sultana * under which the queen was 
surprised with her beloved Abeneerragc, as the romance 
says. 

When we examine the halls of the Alhambra, we are no 
less surprised at the elegance of their construction and the 
beauty of their ornaments than at the durability of a work 
of such a delicate nature. It appears, indeed, incredible that, 
after a lapse of nearly five centuries, its fountains should 
Continue to play ; the blue, the carmine, and the gold, 
should preserve all their brilliancy and freshness ; its slender 
ooiumns and apparently fragile filUigree work should have 
stood the vicissitudes of time, and the terrible shocks of 
earthquake to which this place is subject. 

The Alhambra has a governor, who generally lives at 
Granada. It is guarded bv a body of invalid Sour, or retired 
veterans, who serve as guides to the visiters. 

See Swinburne' Travels in Spain , letter xiii. ‘ Columnar, 
Defiers de V Kspngne, vol. iii. James Murphy's Arabian 
Antiquities qf Spain. 

ALH AMBRA, more properly Alambra, a small town of 
Spain, in the province of La Mancha, eleven miles north of 
Vill i-Nueva d« los Infantes. It contains many inscriptions 
and other antiquities belonging to the Roman period ; and 
there can be little doubt that, it marks the site of the town 
called by the Romans Laminium. The letters win , iri the 
middle of a Roman word, generally appear in the Spanish in 
the form of bre of bra. Thus, hominem, a man, femina, a 
woman, were changed by the Spaniards to horn bre, kemhra , 
respectively. The present town, Laminium, would thus 
naturally be altered to Lambra, which with the Arabs would 
almost certainly become Alambra, or Alhambra ; the more 
so as in this form it would have a meaning in the Arabic 
language, like the A 1 -ham bra of Granada. Alambra is in 
38° 59' N. lat. 2° 59 f W. long. Population 734. Plinv, 
Ptolemy, and the Antnnine Itinerary mention Laminium. 

ALliAZKN, or ALLACEN, properly Ai,-Ha*san, or, 
with his complete name, Ann Ali al-iIassan bbn ai- 
H aswan ben IIattam, adistingubhed mathematician, who 
lived during tbo earlier part of the eleventh century. He i 
was a native of Basra. Relying upon his skill in mechanics, f 
he had declared, that he would engage himself to construct a 
machine by means of which the inundations of the Nile could 
be m;ule productive of the same advantage, whether they 
exceeded or fell short; of the average height . The Fatimide 
caliph, Hakim biamr-allah heard of this, and sent for Ah 
lia&san, on whom he bestowed rich presents, hoping that 
he would fulfil hits engagement. But when ALHessuh had 
made himself better acquainted with the nature of the river, 
hegwreeived that he had undertaken an impossibility, and 
in order to avoid the consequences of Hakim’s anger at his 
disappointment* he feigned insanity till Hakim died (a. n. 

1 020), He lived at Cairo* where he supported himself by 
copying books, and d^pt^l In* leisure hours to study and 
original composition. He dind A»i>. 1038. A long fist of 
liis works may be found in Casiri’s Bibliotheca Arabico- 
HBpatta Esrurialemis* vol. i. p. 4.15. A treatise on optics* 
fry AIM as:- mu, was translated into Latin by Risner, and 
p$nted ,lt Basil under the title of Optica Thesaurus , in 
1 * 72 , 

AM HEN ABI TALEB, surUamed by the Arabs Asad 
if^aAv ftmlby the Persians Shir-i-Khoda, i.c. the Lion of 
God, was the fourth caliph or successor of the Arabian pro- 
phet Mbliainttied in tho government of the new empire 
ihpnded by hiira* ^d occupied the throne during the years 
$$40 after .the He^ifk (A.D. 655-660). He was the cousin- 
tfitotm : tif •fc.iM:' * otift his childhood lived 
hb ' dire'' • -itt# When the latter an- 


te A h i 

nouimed or eleven 'fern 

old* was, wdording to man 

lodged his divine mission. From these cimimwnh^, kiif 
also on. account of hie marriage Vrith Fatima, the 
of Mohammed) Ali appeared to have strong claims 
commandewhip over the FmthM. when the prophet Wad 
( a. i). 632) without leaving male issue. Three other associated 
of tlie prophet, Abu Bekr, Orfrar* and GtfrmaO, were, how* 
ever, successively appointed egliphf* Word AH eatpe to the 
throne, (a jd.655 ;) and his son HasSau, Who succeeded Ali in 
660, was in the ensuing year obliged to resign the govern- 
ment to Moawia, the first caliph of the Ofrimaidde dynasty. 
The controversy cAvncefniifig the respective rights ofAbu 
Bekr, Omar, and Ottoman, on the one tide, and bf Ali 
Alii Tttleb and his lineal descendants on ^ other,, hg* 
given rise to the sehism of the Sunnites and Bbvtbs iii 
the Mohammedan community. [See Abu Beku.] The 
commencement of the troubles arising from this division 
disturbed the reign of Ali himself. Htk predecessor Othmaft 
had been killed during a revolt at Medina, where a number 
of malcontents from different parts of the empirti were as- 
sembled : those from Egypt succeeded in elevating Ali to 
the caliplmt. Two of hb competitors, Zobrir and Talha, at 
first acknowledged lum, with feigned submission, as sove- 
reign ; but when Ali refused to appoint them governors of 
the important towns of Basra and Kutk, by the inhabitants 
of which their claims to the caliph at had been chiefly sup- 
ported, both deserted him, and in common With Ayeshah, 
the still surviving widow of Mohammed, formed a strong 
party against All. They had already made themselves 
masters of Basra, when Ali, at the head of an army of 
30,000 men, defeated them in a battle near Khoraiba (a.d. 
056). Talha and Zobair were killed : Ayeshah, who had been 
present at the conflict, was taken prisoner and sent to Mecca. 

New disturbances soon arose at Damascus, where Moavvia, 
a near relative of Othman, had by a strong party been 
appointed Amir or chief. Alt e neon titered him near Saflbin, 
(a.o. 657,) in the neighbourhood of which place nearly a 
whole year Was consumed in skirmishes between tlie two 
armies, but no decisive battle ensued. At last; the two' op- 
ponents agreed to withdraw, Ali to his residence at Kuta, 
and Moawia to Damascus ; the former appointing A bn Musa 
al-Ash ar, and the latter Anmi ben al-Aa, as delegates to 
arrange the controversy in a peaceable convention at a place 
called Dumat-al-Jondal, between Syria and Irak. This 
measure excited much dissatisfaction atuohrg the adherents 
of Ali, many of whom blamed the caliph ror having sub- 
mitted to the discretion of mortals the settlement of a dis- 
pute which, in their opinion, ought to have been left entirely 
to the decision of Providence and to the chalice of war. Tho 
discontented, who on this account seceded florti AS, assem- 
bled at N aharvan under the command of Abdallah bon 
Waheb : most of them were, however, dispersed after a deci- 
sivo battle, ( a.d. 658,) in which All was victorious. 

The caution with which the governor of Egypt, Saad ben 
Kais, had conducted himself during the dispute* between 
Ali and Moawia, rendered him suspected by the caliph. Ali 
removed him, (a.d. 658,) and appbittted at» hi* Successor, 
Mohammed, the son of Abu Bekr, who liCliavx'cl With slicli 
rigour towards the adherents of M daw in, that much dis- 
content was excited in Egypt;. Moawia availed himself 
of this opportunity to send an army under the coituiriand of 
A mm ben al-As into Egypt, who vanquished ftbd killed 
Mohammed. Soon afterwards Moawia took posseSRiohji&o 
of Basra, which All’s governor, Zayyadv tftadp but «i (feieBle 
effort to defend. Abdallah ben nfi^Wcv#;; 'ri&wi- - 

quered that town for the caliph. 

The next year (a.d. 659) pMaed by naiiy tnjlli&ry 

operations. But in a.d. 660 MbftW’itt kn tt4r’tAy. ' 
the command of Boir 

session of the two sacred cities, Mecca and Medina, and on 
his return defeated and killed Abdallah ben Abbas, the 
governor of Basra. ... • 

About this time three of the zealots of Nuhavvnn* A lidtir- 
rahman ben Moljam, Borak ben AbclaHah| and Amrij lion 
Bekr, with the design of resUning utuly^d peace in the 
Mohammedan empire, entered hiUrdtir 

the governor of Egypt, Amru ben the Ali, aud 
Moawia. Amru ben al-Aa and Moawia escaped, but 4.U* 
was struck by Abdorrahmap bon Mobani with a poisoned 
sword in his residence at Kufa,. ajgd med after thtlee 
(a.d. 660,) at the age of ^ ju^qehiiini|g. 

‘sixty-five years;, ■ ’ 




suoe^iqn of those caliphs who had been 

g ipw^.4 by #w> five choice qf the Faithful. [See Abu 

A^I STPS?* [See Hyoke All} ^ ; .-. j 

A LI PACHA* a celebrated Albanian chief, was born 
17iQ, in the little town of Tepelon, in the paohalik of 
, On the left bank of the river Voiousaa* the ancient 
* at the foot of the Kiissoura mountains. Ali's family 
was distinguished by the name of Hissas, and had been for 

f s Settled in the country ; it belonged to the Albanian 
e or clan of the Toske or Toxide, who boast of being old 
ssulmans. One of Ali's ancestors, after being for some 

f me a klephtis, or highway* robber, made himself master of 
epelon, and assumed the title of Bey, holding it as a fief 
qf the pacha of Be, rat ; this acquisition became hereditary in 
his family. .Ali’s grandfather distinguished himself in the 
Ottoman service by his bravery, and was killed at the siege 
qf Corfu against the Venetians, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, while in the act of mounting the rampart 
and calling to his luen to follow him. His sword was pre- 
served as.# trophy in the arsenal qf Corfu until the French 
occupation of that island in 1707. His son Vehli Bey, the 
father of Ali Pacha, was a good, quiet, liberal-minded man, 
very partial towards the Greeks. The neighbouring beys 
or feudal Albanian chiefs combined against him, and de- 
prived him of the greater part of his estates. Vehli, unable 
to resist, died of grief, leaving two sons, one by each of his 
two wives, and one daughter. The mother of Ali and of 
his sister Shynitza, a woman of masculine courage, but cruel 
disposition, having got rid of her rival and of her rival's son 
by means, as it was said, of poison, secured the succession to 
her own son Ali, then fourteen years of age. Young Ali 
accompanied his mother, who put herself at, the head of the 
little band that remained attached to the Ilissas family, 
keeping at bay her enemies, making incursions into their 
territories, and practising all the stratagems of Albanian 
clan warfare ; for that country, although nominally subject 
to the Porte, is still in a condition somewhat similar to that 
of the Highlands of Scotland a century or two since. 

Ali at times sought adventures on his own account as a 
klephtis. With ‘ sixty paras in his pocket, and his trusty gun,' 
US he used in after times to boast, he sallied from home, and 
roamed about mountains and valleys* and thus acquired that 
minute knowledge of the topography of his own country which 
proved so useful to him in his subsequent career. But a 
cruel event soon plunged Ali's family in misery and shame. 
The inhabitants of Gardiki, a town in the mountains near 
Argyro Castro, made an attack by night on Tepelen while 
Ali was absent, and surprised both his mother and sister. 
The two women were taken to Gardiki, where they wore 
kept strict prisoners lor a month, and given up to the brutal 
lust of the inhabitants in succession. At last, through the 
agency of some individual more humane than the rest, they 
were released from their dreadful situation. This event 
had probably a great influence on Ali's disposition. The 
cruelty of his enemies soured his disposition, and inspired 
him with that thirst for sanguinary revenge which became 
a leading feature of his character. His mother and sister 
Were frequently urging him to remember the insult offered 
to them* and the former, on her death- bed, enjoined him not 
to rest until he had exterminated the whole race of the 
Gardikiotes. Tliilwisli was not fulfilled till many years 
after, when Ali, being at the summit of his power, remem- 
bered Gardiki. Surrounding the town with numerous 
t^qqps, ho obliged the inhabitants to surrender at discretion, 
m»d carefully lacking out all those vyho had participated in 
the outrage against his mother and sister, together with 
their families, he had all the men killed, and the females 
sold as slaves. The tresses of the latter served to stuff the 
cushions of Shynitza's divan. 

AU, after the mishap above mentioned, raised a band 
with W hwtirf' on. a desultory and predatory warfare 
against his euemiik He was, however, at first unsuccessful, 
and being reduced to great difficulties for want of money, 
of^tt wanSaJted idqBeiu the mountains not knowing where to 
seek for shelter, Qn one of these occasions, as he after- 
wahia rektqd to the French Genefal Vaudoncourt, ‘ he was 

convent, bitterly reflecting on 

W* m&mim and wadwawiril y m 


-buried - 

former crviCwio*. With this money he rawed MOO man. 
and re-entered Tepelen in trnnnph.’ He now mode * 
vigorous effijrt to recover the whole of his father's posse*- 
sions. His mother accompanied him in Jus campaign. The 
neighbouring Beys of Argyro Qaktro, Gardiki, Jtaminiisa. 
Zionnovo and others, united against him, defeated him, and 
drove him into the mountains with a smaU rohtnant bf his 
men. This was the critical moment of Ali’s litk^He took a 
sudden resolution. Being informed that his two\aost pow **• 
erful enemies, the Beys of Argyro Castro and GardikL jM 
quitted their confederates ana returned home, ho left hi# 
place of concealment in the middle of the night, unknown 
to his mother, and proceeded alone to the camp of his ene* 
mice, and at day-break presented himself to the leadens. 

‘ r Fhe fate of Ali is in your hands,’ said he to them ; 1 you 
may destroy me, hut remember that my death now will no* 
be of any benefit to you. The Beys of Argyro Castro and 
of Gardiki aim at domination over all our country ; my foil 
will only remove an obstacle to their views. The strong 
hold of tepelon, still in the hands of my brave men, might* 
if you were to unite with me, arrest their ambition. You 
may choose, but be sure that my ruin will only lead to yours.’ 
The Albanians, like the Arabs, have high notions of bos* 
pUality, at least while in their own country, and he who 
voluntarily puts himself under their protection is generally 
safe. Ali’s reasoning made an impression on them, an# 
from being his enemies they became his allies. His mother, 
who, on discovering his flight, thought him lost, met him 
sogn after at the head of the united tribes. Ali was now a 

S owenful chief, but his band having committed many depre- 
ations about the country, attracted the notice of Koort, 
Pacha of Berat, who marched against him and took him 

f isoner. His youth, and Ins comeliness, however, gamed 
m favour with the Pacha, and it was whispered also with 
e Pacha's daughter. But the Pacha was a proud mm ; 
his family- lor the Albanians, unlike the Turks, have ft 
great regard for genealogies— was traced back to a long list 
of viziers, and even, it was pretended, to the great Scan- 
derbeg himself. Ali, compared to him, was but an adven- 
ture r, a klephtis. The Pacha therefore dismissed his prisoner 
witlx presents, and gave his daughter in marriage to lbralum 
Bey, who afterwards succeeded to the paohalik of Berat. 
Hence, perhaps, arose the implacable hatred subsequently 
manifested by Ali against Ibrahim. Ali, continuing has 
predatory career, fell next into the hands of the Pacha of 
Jannina, and was near being executed in the very city which 
afterwards became his capital. But the Pacha thought 
better of the matter, and as he w as himself surrounded by 
hostile neighbours, ho made a friend of Ali, who was i%r«- 
turn to serve him against his enemies. Ali served him so wqW 
that numerous complaints reached the Porte of the incur- 
sions and depredations committed by his band The Porte 
ordered the Derwend Pacha* who has the inspectionof the 
high roads of Roundly, to exterminate this troop of 
The Derwend Pacha of the time happened to ho iio it^L. 
Ill an the old Pacha of Berat, Ali’s friend. The sequel is? 
easily guessed. An interview took {dace between the two 
chiefs, and Ali, withdrawing his AnSguts from the high 
roads, took service under the Pacha, wn&wrote a favourable 
account of him to Constantinople, and ovVained his forgive- 
ness. But an intrigue of Ali with the former object of his 
attachment, the Pacha’s daughter, now married to Ibrahim, 
obliged him to decamp suddenly in order to save his life. 
He then entered the service of the Pacha of Negropont* 
where he accumulated great wealth. Ali’s career as klephtis, 
or chief of high-road robbers, w hich he had followed for ten 
years, was thus terminated. Having returned to Tepelon 
lie married the fair Fmineii, daughter of Kasselan the rebel 
Pacha of Delvino, who had established himself as an inde- 
pendent tyrant in the stronghold of Argyro Castro, kas- 
selan, however, was soon alter decapitated by order of the 
Porte, and his successor married Shynitza, Ali's sister, but 
was afterwards murdered by his brother Skyman, who mar- 
ried the young widow. By these evqntsiibe wealth of Kas- 
selan came into Ali’s family., 

Ali, however, was not yeh undisputed master in his own 
country of Tepelen. Other beys or chiefs existed in or about 
the place, whom he knew to he his enemies. He charged 
some of hie to get up a sham conspiracy ajpmst 
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igwed Ail Alt was to fee murdered in i ^oed; ; iAiii^M' thurfritflTi w Mr n flrminii ftiTliiiMjthn; th- Pachaof Bpim* 
uaM to redt Ali had a goat tied on the spot, constructing any h Attery within of tbo Jcoast. ot^ii 

: it. " ' At the appointed time, the Ifcbis own gulfo^ These stipulation* were 

coftgpirife^ made a discharge of their muskets at maintained os remained free; ■ hat ;^hen 

. the Vt u". »■& .goat. Ali had posted some of his men near that ancient wtate' fitt. 'tn^ip^nde:^ the Frett^an>17^ 
the ’;p*8^(#h6' f : Starting up, frightened the conspirators away and the latter, in sharing the spoils with Austria* 

they had time to perceive their error. Thinking that kept ifW themselves the eastern possessions of the tfefl*®* 

had killed Ali, they entered Tepelen in triumph, shout- lie, A & while he was deceiving the French by professions 
rag out that he was dead, and then went to their house of friendship, represented to the Porto that neither justice 
oarouse upon the event. Ali, concealed in his mothers nor prudence required the fulfilment offormertroaties with 
harem, waited until the night was far advanced and his Venice in favour of the usurpers of Verne©: accordingly 
enemies were intoxicated, when, sallying forth at the head he attacked one after the other the places on the coast, 
of his faithful band, he exterminated all his antagonists, Parga, however, was f$$teeted by its impregnable position 
divided their houses and property among his friends, arid and the watchfblnose'^hf; its inhabitants. . r-pie.; RreiUfa 
from that day he was solo master of Tepelen : such is the garrison of Butrinto withdrew in time, but tb&fall of 
account Ali afterwards gave of this exploit. He next con- vesa was attended with circumstances of aggravated hur- 

quered various districts which he united to his dominions, ror. Ali with a large force invested the French* who to 

Several tribes, overawed by liis successes and terrified the number of 700 were encamped on the site of Nioopblis. 
by his ferocity, voluntarily submitted. His riches now Some auxiliaries from Prevesa being broken in upon by the 


gate him the means of intriguing at the Porte. He ob- 
tained the secret commission of executing the ‘ firmaun of 
death* against Selim, Pacha of Delvino. He insinuated 
himself into the good graces of the latter, and having thus in- 
troduced some of his own men into the palace, he took him 
one day by surprise, had him beheaded on the spot, and then 
silenced the Pacha’s guards by unrolling before them the 
sultan’s firmaun. In reward for this service he was appointed 
lieutenant to the new Derwend Paclia of Roumily, in which 
office, hh enriched himself by sharing with the klephtis the 
produce of their spoils. In consequence of this traffic, the 
roads boon swarmed with robbers; repeated complaints 
reached th© Rorte, and the Derwend Pacha was recalled and 
beheaded. The lieutenant also, being summoned, instead 
of appearing, sent presents to several members of the divan, 
and thus evaded punishment. 

Ali’* reputation for bravery and decision was, however, 
established at vConstantinople, and when the war broke oft 
in 1787, between the Porte and the two courts of Austria and 
Russia, lie was appointed to a command in the army under 
the vizier Jnssuf. Having distinguished himself in the field, 
he was next appointed to the pachalie of Trieala in Thessaly, 
and was moreover named Derwend Pacha of Roumily. He 
now raised a body of four thousand men, all Albanians and 
all old kkphtis, with whom he soon cleared the roads of rob- 
bers, and thus won merit with the Porte. He now turned 
his views towards Jannina, the capital of southern Albania 
or Epirus, where utter anarchy prevailed. The pacha of 
Jannma had hut a nominal authority, which the beys of the 
country openly disregarded, while they wore continually 
quarrelling among themselves. Ali, in his pachalie of Tri- 
cala, was master of the road leading from Constantinople to 
Epirus, by which Jannina is supplied with corn from Thes- 
saly. Ali made war on the beys, and when these obtained 
a firmaun from the Porte enjqb&pg him not to interfere in 
mattera concerning Jannina^pli, "Stopped and bribed the 
messengers, and substituted aTotgcd firmaun appointing 
himself to the command of jannina, with orders to all to 
submit to his injunctions. Ali followed dose upon this do- 
cument with a numerous force. Assisted by his friends in 
the town, he entered it and took possession of the citadel; 
h© then assembled the Greek primates and the uga of the 
Mussulmans, and made them sign a petition he had drawn up, 
iii which the whole population of Jannina was made to en- 
treat the sultan to grant, them as pacha the valiant Ali, the 
terror rtf robbers, the protector of public order, and the most 
zealous and faithful subject of his highness. This petition, 
boing forwarded to Constantinople and supported by Ali* s 
agents with ready money, produced its effect. Ali was con- 
firmed in the pachalie which be had usurped. By a vigorous 
despotism lie extinguished all factions, restored tranquillity, 
and the people were satisfied with the change ; the Porto, 
seeing this so long a turbulent province reduced to subjec- 
tion, forgave Ali for a deception of which the divan had 
j&en apprized only when it was too late. 

^';;^AIp ; extonded his dominion over all Epirus, and also into 
undAitolia or western Greece, by successfully 
attacking the revolted Armatoles or Greek militias who, 
under the Corrupt and supine TufStfsh government, infested 
nstead of protecting the country. But Ali was shackled on 
ttie sea-*i^ ^ h dominions. The republic of Venice held 
Adriatic and the Gulf^if Arta 
•§j Prevesa, Vonizza, Butrinto, 

• iilld 'VwMfol ' *ene-te had even obtained from 
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Albanian cavalry, the French were separated, and although 
vastly outnumbered, fought desperately until reduced to about 
100 men, who, from exhaustion, were obliged to surrender. 
Meantime the Albanians had surprised Prevesa and en- 
tered the town, where a dreadful carnage toqk place. The 
small French garrison was cut to pieces fighting in the 
streets ; the houses were set on fire, the surviving inhabit- 
ants, men, women, and children, to the number of about 400, 
were taken to the island of Sal agora and there butchered 
without mercy. The French prisoners, alter innumerable 
insults and ill-treatment, were marched to Jannina, and 
thence all the way to Constantinople ; most of them perished 
on the road. The catastrophe of Prevesa happened in Octo- 
ber, 1798. As for Parga, it was successively garrisoned by 
the French, the Russians, and the English, until, at lust, in 
1818 it was given up to Ali in consequence of 4 treaty with 
the Porte. Ali was also very desirous of obtaining a footing 
in the Ionian islands, and he intrigued first, with the French, 
and afterwards with the English for this purpose ; he even 
attempted to take Santa Maura by surprise, but he was 
baffled in his schemes. 

Another war of extermination was that which Ali waged 
against the mountaineers of Souli. It has been called the 
ten years war; it began in 1 792, and ended in 1608, by the 
destruction of the Souliotes. This Christian population bad 
lived independent for more than a century in four villages, 
among almost inaccessible mountains, about six hours dis- 
tance from Gardiki. They numbered only between 500 and 
COO families, and could muster about 2000 fighting men ; 
and yet this little band had kept at bay the power of all the 
successive pachas of Epirus. They had been attacked 
repeatedly by large forces, but had always repulsed their 
enemies. The neighbouring districts, and even some of the 
Mussulman beys, secretly forogored them: Ali could not 
think of leaving this rallying point for the disaffected of his 
dominions, almost within sight of his capital. He attacked 
them, hut was beaten like all hi# predecessors. His hostility 
now assumed more the character pf malignant rage* and he 
vowed the total extermination of theSouliotea. For years 
he steadily pursued his plan, which was CO cut off all their 
communications and supplies, and starve them in their 
mountains ; which he effected by surrounding them with 
a chain of forts guarded by a numerous army, lie fouud 
means of seducing one of their chiefs, Georges Botzari. 
The Souliotes were reduced to the last extremities ; despair 
and tho bribes of Ali did the rest. Some of the denies 
leading to Souli were given over to the pacha, and be was 
enabled to take possession of the springs from which they 
drew their water. At last the poor Soulioteft were com- 
pelled from sheer necessity in December, 1803, to listen 
to proposals on the part of Ali, proposals which he of course 
had no intention of keeping. The Souliotes agreed to give 
up their towns and territory, on condition of being id towed to 
retire with their arms and all they could carry wherever they 
chose. The main body immediately took the road to the 
sea-coast at Parga, knowing that every moments delay was 
pregnant with destruction to them, Rh^there were other 
detachments of Souliotes scattered 

frit time. Ali* sold iers Ml scenes that 

followed were dreadful* None Sonjfotea surrendered ; 
they all perished. In one instance, a small party , being com- 
pletely surrounded, retreated towards a precipice, the women 
leading the way ;* being arrived on the brink* rffoy flfst threw 
their children into the abyss below, after whi^ 1>h^7 ill, 
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_ ... . — brothers and sisters, 

linked hand in hand* down the declivity, and mutually 
' v;|«^M'i^h^her:yb the precipjp, in sight of theiiC-A 
enemies. Another blSiMr in like manner, pressed 
hv a body of Albanian cavalry* pigged into the river Ache- 
son and were drowned. The main body, who had marched 
pff to Parga, left behind some men to act as commissaries 
an delivering the stores into the hands of Aii> agents, 
agreeably to the capitulation. These men’s lives were, of 
course, guaranteed by the treaty. One of them, a priest, 
Samuel by name, was left in eharge of a powder magazine. 
The Albanians cathe in, and began to taunt him with the 
prospect of the ingenious torments, $jp had to expect at the 
< nanas of the pacha as a reward for ' his obstinacy. Samuel 
listened coolly, and when he saw the store-room nearly filled 
with Albanians, he threw the burning snuff of a candle 
on some powder which was scattered about, and blew up the 
store-house with himself and his enemies together. The 
Souliotes who had gone off to Parga reached that place in 
safety, though pursued by Ali’s cavalry, and there em- 
barked for Corfu, at that time occupied by the Russians. 

All extended his dominions to the north into Albania 
Proper, by the conquest of the pachalik of Berat, which he 
effected more by intrigues than by force. Stirring up 
revolts, and then stepping in as mediator, he dispossessed 
his old rival Ibrahim, whom lie consigned to a dungeon, 
although their children had intermarried. He likewise 
occupied the government of Oehrida in Upper Albania, by 
joining in the attack ordered by the Porte against the re- 
bellious pacha of Skodra, or Scutari, and then kept it lor 
himself. By this means lie ensured an excellent military 
position on the side of Macedonia. .The Porte was obliged 
to wink at these usurpations. Ali was even appointed for 
a twelvemonth Roomily- Valicy, or supreme inspector of the 
principal division of the empire, and he went to reside at 
Monastic, at the head of 24,000 men. His extortions in 
Roumilfii were very great. Hi* own dominions in the 
latter part of his life extended over all Kpirus, one-half of 
Albania Proper, part of Thessaly, and the whole of western 
Greece, from the lake of Oehrida on the north, to the gulf 
of Lepanto on the south, and from Mount Pindus to the 
Adriatic. Ali w as now Vizier or Pacha of three tails : his 
second son, Veli, was made Pacha, of Morea; and his elder 
son.Mouktav, a thorough soldier, distinguished himself in the 
service of the sultan during the campaign of 1 809, against 
the Russians. The youngest of all, Salih Bey, who was 
his father's favourite, and destined to succeed him, was 
brought up with particular care under good tutors and 
teachers. Veil Pacha was also a man of some information, 
and his son Mahmood, who was brought up at his grand- 
father s court, surprised Lord Byron by his inquiries about 
England and the English parliament. He was then a boy 
of fourteen. ■ ■ w 

Ali Pacha, although hated by the Porte, might have 
ended his days in peace; liis power made him ieared, and 
his advanced age was an inducement to the sultan to wait 
patiently for his natural death. But an act of daring 
atrocity on his pa$ brought summary vengeance on his 
hodry head. One of his confidants, named Ismael Pacha 
Boy, having incurred Ali’s deadly displeasure, had taken 
refuge at Constantinople, where he had ingratiated himself 
with the sultan, and had obtained an appointment in the 
seraglio. Ali, furious on hearing this, hired assassins to 
murder him in the midst of Constantinople. The attempt 
failed, and the assassins being arrested, confessed the name 
of their employer. The sultan was now- roused ; Ali w as ex- 
communicated, and all the Pachas of Europe were ordered 
to march against him. This was at tho beginning of 1 820. 
But the first campaign of the Ottomans against the out- 
lawed Pacha was, as usual in such cases, unsuccessful. At 
last Kourshid, then Pacha of Morea, was ordered to take the 
command of the army against Ali in January, 1821. Kour- 
shid laid siege to Jannina, but the Greek revolution, which 
broke out about this time, and which was secretly favoured 
by AH, delayed and embarrassed his operations. Kourshid 
however persevered, and Ali* unable to defend liis capital 
any roriger, took ’refuge in a castle which he had built^n 
an abrupt peninsula jutting into the lake, where he kept his 
principal treasures. Here ne threatened to blow himself up 
unless he received the sultan’s pardon. This was at last 
said to be granted, and Ali surrendered. But he was now 
doomed to experience the same perfidy which so many 
others had experienced at liis hands. He had still his own 



officer* aroundhim, wheta some of 
came to show hfe the flrraauu of death. A 
wounded Hasson, Pacha, and killed two more* 1 
himself by the selictar of Kourshid Pacha, and i 
to one of his attehdahtk^p'gpt 
bine, * that her charms might not ) 

Many of his followers fell round him* in i 
master. Ali’s head was cut off and aeni^ Constantinpp 
where it was exhibited before thegaie of the seraglio, : -4$* 
sons shared their father's fate. The Porte, became possessed 
of Airs treasures, which were very considerably, although 
absurdly exaggerated by Pouquevifle. Thus AliPttcba,kt 
seventy- two years of age, closed his guilty, but 
dinary career, in February, 1822. A somewhat different 
account of the mode of his death is given in a bode entitled 
Sketches in Greece and Turkey , &c. 1833. ' 

The character of such a man is easily ascertained from the 
account of his life. It was also stained, like* that of most 
Turkish grandees, by private vices of a disgusting nature. 
The cruelty of his revenge was truly fiendish. .liis admi- 
nistration rested upon the principles of terror ; he certainly 
extirpated ; the robbers and other criminals, $md rendered 
his territories perfectly secure from all depredations but 
his own. This security, in a country Hk^ Turkey, was felt 
as a boon, and commerce improved in some measure by it. 
J annina became one of the most flourishing towns of Turkey, 
and its population had increased to 40,000 inhabitants, Ali 
was a Mussulman only by name: he fully protected the 
Greeks, and other Christians, in the exercise of their Religion, 
and allowed them to have schools, and even a lyceum and 
a library. Ali treated all his subjects, Albdnia|is, Turks, 
or Greeks, alike, and without partiality; the Turks were 
perhaps those who liked him the least, because he did not 
allow them to ill-use the rest of the*pepple, as in other parts 
of Turkey. ' V. 

Gmek or Romaic was the language Ali generally Spoke, and 
it was the language of his court ; most of hig agents,. and his 
secretaries were Greeks* His yearly revenue w as calculated 
at about half a million sterling, but no AQcount*coul4 be 
kept of the produce of his confiscations and the forced 
contributions which lie imposed upon individuals. 

For more particulars of this extraordinary man, the reader 
may consult the travels of Dr. Holland, Hobhouse, Hughes, 
anu Colonel Leake. Malte-Brun has also given a good 
sketch of Ali’s life, from which we have borrowed some of 
the above particulars. 

A'LIAS is tho term used in legal proceedings to denote 
a second or further description of a person who has gone 
by two or more different names. For example, if the same 
person is know n by the name of John Smith as well as the 
name of John Thomson, he is described in civil and cri- 
minal pleadings, and in legal language generally, as John 
Smith, aiias dictus ( otherwise called) John Thomson. It 
has been considered in former times that as a person can- 
not have two Christian niwjifos, it would be improper in an 
indictment to describe the defendant as Elizabeth Newman 
alias Judith Hancock ; but that a second surname may he 
laid under an alias , as a person may be known by several 
surnames. It is doubtful, however, whether at the present 
day, when a total alteration has taken place in the use of 
names, and the surname has become the real name of de- 
signation, such a distinction would be maintained. 

A'LIBI is a term of frequent occurrence in criminal 
courts of justice. Thus, where a person charged with an 
offence committed at a certain time and place, shows that 
he was elsewhere at that time, he is said to prove an alibi. 
If true, this is obviously the best proof of innocence ; but 
no kind of defence offers so ready an opportunity for false 
evidence : and the setting up an alibi is, therefore, always 
regarded in practice with suspicion. 

ALICANTE, a modern province of Spain, formed of tile 
southern portion of the kingdom of Valencia and a small 
part of Murcia. 

ALICANTE, a well-built sea-port town in 38° 35' N. lat. 
and 0° 24' W. long., situated in a bay offhe Mediterranean, 
in the kingdom of Valencia in Spain. The town is built on 
a peninsula, at the foot of a rocky mountain, which has a for- 
tified castle at its sumnj$t 400 feet above the sea. Alicante 
has still a considerable trade, although it has much de- 
creased of late years: this may partly be attributed to $be 
political persecutions which its inhabitants have suffered 
since 1823, and which have caused a diminution in^ 
population to the extent, of nearly one-third, 
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may,hawe*er, bejwfcwi^Iy 
to th» ^ pc^ibitiom placed on the, importation of 
various artb^B of -lbnBign manufacture and merchandise*, 
and to the imposed upon such other goods as 

are adaw&ed* The greater part of its foreign trade consists 
in imports ot linen from France and Genoa, tobacco from 
States of America, and cod-fish from Newfound- 
iandi its exports are, barilla and almonds to England 
and > Ireland, and wine to Brazil and the coast of Bar- 
bar*. A considerable quantity of wine is also shipped to the 
port of Cet$e in Languedoc, whence it is sent by the great 
southern canal to Bordeaux, to be mixed with the inferior 
Medoc wines, Alicante likewise exports oil, olives, brandy* 
and soap : the quality of the last-mentioned article is much 
esteemed. The communications between the town and the 
contiguous country are for the most part kept up by means of 
smalk coasting vessels of from twenty to seventy tons burthen, 
the roads being so exceedingly bad, that such goods as are 
sent by land must be conveyed on the backs of mules and 
asses. The wheat required for the consumption of the inha- 
bitants is mostly brought from places as far as two hundred 
miles inlands and for the reason just given, its cost is nearly 
doubled by the time of its arrival at Alicante. The average 
price of wheat during the ten years ending with 1831, was 
equal to 68s. 4 d. ffer imperial quarter, while its average price 
in this kingdom during the same period was only 69 a‘. bd. 
Alicante is dependant upon foreign supply for the articles 
Of cheese awl butter, the prices of which are usually double 
what are paid in London ; the consumption of these articles 
is therefore small, and the bulk of the population make use 
of oil insbad.'. Meat is very indifferent in quality, and the 
price nearly as hi&h as in England, so that taking quality 
into the account it is dearer than in England. The town 
is besides very ill supplied with water. 

The number of vessels that entered the port from foreign 
parts was, in 1829 . 128 ships, 19,706 tons „ 

„ 1830 . 108 „ 14,840 „ 

Z 1831 . 157 ,, 16,873 „ 

The Spanish vessels, including those employed in the 
coasting trade, that arrived in the same years, were as follows : 
in 182$ ... . 783 vessels 19,875 tons 

„ 1830 . , 746 „ 21,681 „ 

1831 . . 813> „ 22,645 „ 

Goods may he landed at Alicante, and lie in entrepot for 
One year without payment of duty, and at any period during 
that time may he exported on paying 2 per cent, on their 
value. At the expiration of the year the duties must be 
paid, together with 2 per cent, ad valorem as an equivalent 
for warehouse rent 

The port of Alicante is air open bay, between the Cape de 
la Huerta and Plane Island, distant from each other about 
ten miles in a north-east direction. Ships on entering the 
port may steer between these points in any course direct for 
the castle, and come to anohpr in four to eight fathoms 
water. The port has no pilot, nor indeed is one necessary. 
There is no perceptible tide in the port ot Alicante; the 
depth of water varies from fifteen to four fathoms, accord- 
ing to the distance from the shore : neither bar nor shallows 
are to be passed in entering. Ships mostly lie in the hay 
Ot the distance of from a quarter of a mile to a mile from 
the shore. They are not exposed to any danger from winds, 
currents, or other casualties when at anchor, and during 
the last twenty years no case has occurred of a vessel being 
driven from her moorings. 

A mole or quay is now in progress of construction, and 
has already been earned upwards of 300 yards and into fif- 
teen feet water. It is intended to continue it into twenty- 
four feet water, ^bia mole is constructed with large stones 
which are di'onpfld&to the sea : the western, or inner side, is 
faced with largo mocks of cut stone. Small vessels lie along- 
side this quay in order to take in or discharge their lading. 

Alicante stands on the site of the ancient town of Lu cen- 
tum. During the peninsular war in 1812, when the French 
general, Bucket, succeeded in making himself master of the 
leaf of the kingdom of Valencia, Alicante had the honour of 
eueehsefttlly resisting the invaders. The population, 
in 1810 amounted to 21,463 souls 
*1820 „ 180,348 „ 

m 1830 „ 14,230 „ 

ALICATA^ a city en the south coast of Sicily, ip 37° 4 ' 
N. lat., and 13° $5* K« long. It is used as a Military 

E ition, and'--, has been tolerably well fortified, but the walls 
e been jtufferod to gp> to-tfoeay, and are xvow lying 


in Isme fragment* the beaeh.^4lifiafo it huilt m the 
right hmk of tberiyer 

ofwNofo and equated for 

trade, and. expom grain andA# 

phur. The port m or place endowed with 

immunity for exporting ihe produce of the country.' Note- 
withstanding these advantage^ the general appearance; of 
the place is that of neglect and poverty. The anchorage ia 
about a mile south-west of the fown» in from seven te twelve 
fathoms water, with a good olay bottom, but ships are much 
exposed in winter 4 to all the. winds from east to west round 
southerly.' This evil might he remedied at a moderate 
expense. Two reefo qto>cks off the west end of the town 
could easily be convened into excellent moles, for which 
purpose the neighbourhood affords abundance of stone and 
lime, and the useless old horn-work of the castle might be 
excavated, so as to form a wet dock capable of containing in 
perfect security nearly a hundred sail of small craft, 

4 The suffrage of custom ’ has allotted to each of the prin- 
cipal cities of Sicily an agnomen, illustrative of their con- 
sideration, and Alicata is known among the inhabitants as 
L Am at a, or the beloved . Its population amounts to nearly 
11,000. (Smyth's Memoir of Sicily.) 

ALICUDI. The most westerly of the iKolian or Lipari 
islands, a group belonging to Sicily, and situated between 
the north coast of that island and the continent of Italy. 
Alicudi was called Ericusa and Ericodes, by the Greeks, 
from tile heath which grows on it. (See Strabo, 276. Ca- 
sa ul>.) Alicudi is a corrupted form of Ericodes, as Felicudi, 
another island of the group, is a corruption of Phamicodes, 
It consists of an abrupt conical-shaped crater, about six miles 
in circumference, which rises at once from the sea. The sur- 
I face is composed of irregular ravineB and precipitous hills : 
j and although its fires have been extinct for so many ages 
that no history notices its conflagrations, the lava ia seen in 
grotesque forms like a stream extending from the summit 
to the sea, and retaining the apparent sterility and for- 
bidding aspect of a recent eruption. The island is, never- 
theless, cultivated with laborious industry in every spot 
capable of producing vegetation. Barilla, llax, capers, and 
pulse are produced, and wheat of a peculiarly fine quality. 

The coasts are rude, craggy precipices, affording only 
two landing places, which are very difficult of access in 
fresh winds! The best is on the south-east side under Point. 
Palomba ; the other is on the north-east coast. The popu- 
lation of Alicudi amounts to about. 260 persons, among 
whom diseases are said to be almost wholly unknown. They 
live so secluded from the rest of the world, that a visit from 
a stranger is an extraordinary event, and they owe to the 
peculiar formation of the island their security from the at 
tacks of pirates, who so frequently infest the Mediterranean 
sea. (Smyth’s Memoir of Sicily .) 

ALIEN. An alien {alirnnl, *alibi-n,atus t alimigena ) is a 
person born out of tho allegiance of the king. By such 
appellation ho is distinguished from a native subject, who 
owes perpetual allegiance to the crown of these realms. 

It is not true that every person, born out of the dominion 
of the crown, is therefore an alien ; jaor is a person born 
within them necessarily a natural- horn subject. It is essen- 
tial to alienage that the birth of the individual occurred in 
a situation and under circumstances which gave to the king 
of this country no claim or right to his allegiance. 

It is not intended here to present any view of the subject 
as founded on the law of nature or of nations, or to detail 
the municipal regulations which foreign states have deemed 
it expedient to adopt in reference to their intercourse with 
strangers ; but we shall confine ourselves to the existing 
state of the law of England, as it regards this does of 
persons. 

The following instances will serve to illustrate the above 
description of an alien. The native subject of a foreign 
country continues to be an alien, though the country after- 
wards becomes a part of the British dominions. Thus, per- 
sons born in Scotland before the union of the crowns by the 
accession of James I„ were aliens even after that, event; 
but those who were bom afterwards were ftdjudged |o be 
natural-born subjects Thi s question • **** the subject of 
solemn discussion in the reign qf that prince : and the re- 
ported judgment of the court has been a landmark to suc- 
ceeding lawyers in all similar controversies. Persons born 
in those parte of France which formerly belonged to the 
crown of England, as Normandy, Guierme, Gascony, fra, 
were not considered as aliens so long as they continued so 
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ttabfc&eds principle, perakms born »ttfeHi : pc^UiOEMtrt m : tlwii- 1hrf?^y 

day "iii cmr v “®oi6^HB possession* -are accounted native offices of trust Under me crown $'■ afrexdlih^ % 

aufeiite. ^AAnafi; bofn Ihd settled At Galois the jealous polief of ttfoiegfalatu^ 

the possession of the EngUs^^ted to Fteuders wilb his House of Orange .V'"' 

then pregnant ; and these, After the capture of Calais It is to he observed, that the rights and incapacities at- 
by the French, had a son : the issue was held to Sfe no alien, taching to aliens, enumerated above, must be Understood to 
When an hostile army enters a foreign territory, tfce ; children apply only to alien friend*. Alien Smites, or shbjefcte of a 
of the invaders, born during suoh hostile occupation, are to foreign state at'war with this Country, are in a vary different 
be considered as native subjects of the invading country and condition, and may be said to possess very fowriviliright* of 
ndt of the country invaded. any kind which the law will recognise or protect 

The children of ambassadors, and other official residents As examples of the policy which has at ®(%rettkt .times 
in foreign states, have always been held natives of the coun- been pursued in this country, with reference to the reception 
try which they represent and ingigiose service they are. of ahens, the following Bistorical notices may perhaps he 
This rule prevailed even at a thnd^^en the law of alienage interesting: — 

was stricter than it now is. It has been since so far extended Magna Charta stipulates, in the article already cited, wi 
by various enactments, that all children born abroad, whose the free access of foreign merchants for the purposes of trade, 
fathers or grandfathers on the father s side, were natural and its provisions were enforce^ and extended under the 
subjects, are now deemed to be themselves natural-born reigns of succeeding princes. 

subjects, unless their fathers were liable to the penalties of In the eighteenth year of Edward !., the parliament rolls 
treason or felony ; or were in the service of a prince at war contain a petition from the citizens of LondoUfc ‘tyfat foreign 
with this country. (25 Ed. Ill,, st. 2 ; 7 Anne, c. 5 ; 4 Geo. merchants should be expelled from the city.because they 
II., c. 21 ; 13 Geo. III., c. 21.) get rich to the impoverishment of the citizens ; to which th® 

It follows from the general principles of our law, and, it is king replies, that ‘ they are beneficial and useftil, and he has 
believed, of the law of most other European states, that a no intention to expel them.* ■ t '■ 

rnan may subject himself to a double and conflicting alle- In the reign of Edward III., several beneficial privileges 
giance; far, though he may pledge his allegiance to the were conferred on aliens, in furtherance of foreign commence, 
sovereign of his adopted country, he cannot divest himself Under Richard II., and his successor, statutes were made 
of the duty which he owes to his - own. So that, in the event imposing various restraints on, aliens "trading within the 
of a war between the two states, he cun take no active part realm, and especially prohibiting internal traffic with one 
on behalf of one without incurring the penalty of treason in another. Similar restrictions were introduced 5 in the feign 
the other. It appears, too. that this distressing predicament of Richard III. ,*chieiiy with a view to^plude^belkt >: fi!om' 
may occur without any default of the party ; for the Children retail trade ; and in that of Henry VIII violdrit insurree- 
of aliens are (except under peculiar circumstances) natural tiops against aliens were followed by repeated statute, re- 
subjects of the state in which they were born : yet we have citing the mischievous consequences attributed |o the influx 
seen above that they may still be regarded as natural-bom of foreigners, and laying severer impediments ih the way of 
subjects of the state to .which their parents owed allegiance, their settlement within the realm. Several aette of this de- 
leaving described the persons whom the law designates scription are still in force, though they have fallen into prac- 
as aliens, we shall shortly point out the legal consequences tical disuse; but it has been the uniform policy of the 
of alienage, and the means by which its attendant incapaci- courts of law to put on them a construction the most favour- 
ties may be either wholly or partially removed. An alien able to foreign commerce, agreeably to the sentiments of 
cannot hold property in land without the king s permis- Lord Chief Justice Hale, that ‘ the law of EnglUnd hath 
si on ; and if it should become vested in him by purchase, always been very gentle in the construction Of the disability, 
it is forfeited to the crown, after the fact of purchase has and rather contracting than extending it severely/ (VeiitrisV 
been regularly ascertained and declared by a jury. The Reports, vol. i. p. 427.) 

occasional hardship of this rule is usually obviated in practice *In the reign of James I., the king was strongly petitioned 
by a voluntary grant : of the lands by the crown, after they have to adopt exclusive measures against the aliens, who had 
become vested in it by an inquisition under a commission of flocked into the kingdom from the Low Countries ; but 
escheat. An aUen cannot take hind by act of law, as by do James, though he acquiesced to a certain extent in the Ob* 
scent, dower, or curtesy ; nor can he take under a devise. In ject of the petitioners, seems by no means to have partid 
these cases there is no forfeiture to the crown ; for no estate pated in then* feelings of enmity to aliens; for he professes 
or interest whatever vests in the alien which can be the subject his intention ‘ to keep a due temperament between the ifttO* 
of escheat. Whatever may he the policy of these disabi- rests of the petitioners and the foreigners ; and he especn&lly 
• lities at the present day, they seem to have had a reasonable commends 4 their industrious and sedulous courses, whereof 
origin in the maxims of the feudal law, which annexed to he wished his own peopl^vwmld take example.* 
the tenure of land various services incompatible with foreign In the reign of Charles It., aliens were invited to aetffeih 
allegiance. An alien may, however, possess himself of goods, this country, and to enga^l in certain trades, by an offer M 
tnotiey in the funds, and other personal effects, to any extent ; the privileges of native subjects. (15 Car. II., e. 15,) 
and as the law has, from a very early period, recognized liis In the early part of the last century (1758) a hill was 
right to reside, without molestation, within the realm for com- carried in parliament for the general naturalization of 411 
mercial purposes, (see Magna Charta , art. 4 8,) he enjoys the foreign Protestants notwithstanding the strenuous opposition 
incidental right to occupy a house and premises, provided of the city of London : but, after remaining in operation for 
he does not attempt to acquire any permanent interest in three years, it was repealed on a suggestion of its injurious 
them. An alien may dispose of bis property by will. The effects upon the interests of natural-horn subjects.' The 
droit d aubaine, or right of succeeding to the effects of a. de- reasons for and against the measure will he found in the 
ceased alien, formerly claimed by the crown of France, never fourth volume of Chandler a Commons' Debates* p. 1 1.9-1 $9, 
prevailed in this country. Nor was it customary to enforce it Upon a review of the history of our policy, the inference 
even in France, except as against the natives of a state in seems to be, that although the maxims prevalent th cur 
which a similar right was exercised. This doctrine of reci- courts of law have been generally favourable to the rights of 
procity was adopted by the Code NapoUon , (Code Cm/.* art. aliens; and although the executive authorities pf the state 
7 2fi») but has since been abrogated ; so that aliens are now appear to have been at all times sensible of the fiscal fififf 
on the same footing, in this respect, with native Frenchmen other advantages resulting from a liberal reception of foreign 
throughout that kingdom. Aliens, who are parties to any settlers engaged in trades yet popular prejudices have been, 
proceeding, civil or criminal, in our courts of justice, are in ou the whole, successfully exerted in impressing upon the le- 
most cases entitled to trial by a jury de medieiate* — i. e. t a gialaturc a more jealous and exclusive system, 
jufy of which one-half is composed of foreigners. The temporary restraints upon ulfokss, introduced during 

The disabilities of aliens may he partially removed by the the late wars, had their origin fry altogether distinct 

hing*is letters-patont, constituting the party a free dev&spn. from commerce or pditie&l economy. There is reason to 
From the date of the grant he is entitled to hold land* and believe that the power # banishing tpem from die realm has 
transmit it to his afim'-born children, and to enjoy many other at all times existed in the crown : at All events it has un- 
privdeges of a native subject^ But the most effectual method doubted iy been often '^erfte'd ; ami it seems ...almost' 
of naturalizing an alien is by Act of Parliament, called a incited in the ampfe‘praw)gative Uf declaring War 
which he is admitted to every right *tke whole; my uf « foraign stAte. • 
ot a naturAl-born subject, except the capacity of sitting in from want of menhautiieutic pveecdetits, or^m a tiesfre 



accompany the meosurewith provisions not within the 
scope of the <^Unary^|ano^n» of the executive, this power 
has not pi late years without the 

previous sanction of parliament. After the expiration of the 
last of the alien &€t$» a measure was introduced for the ge- 
neral registration of all aliens visiting this country, which 
is still in force. (See 7 Geo. IV., C; 04.) 

ALIMENT. [See Food*] 

ALIMON Y, from the Latin ahmonium or alimonia , a 
barbarous word, signifying ‘ maintenance or support.’ By the 
law of England, winch in this respect corresponds with the 
civil law, a wife is presumed to have surrendered the whole 
of her property to her husband frpon marriage, and «coi^ 
sequentjy to be entirely dependent upon him for her future 
maintenance. Upon this principle, it is reasonable that if a 
separation takes place, the wife should have a portion of her 
husband’s estate allotted to jier for her subsistence ; and this 
allotment, made by the ecclesiastical courts, is termed in 
law * alimony.’ The right of a wife to this provision depends, 
however, entirely upon the truth %i the presumption, that 
she has not sufficient means, independently of her husband, 
to support lief in her appropriate station in life ; for in cases 
where she has a separate and sufficient income, not vested 
in the husband by the marriage, and therefore beyond his 
control, the wife is not entitled to alimony. 

Alimony, in common with other subjects of matrimonial 
litigation, falls properly under the exclusive cognizance of 
the ecclesiastical courts; for though courts of equity have 
not unfrequently decreed a separate maintenance resembling 
alimony, yet their interference in such cases seems to have 
proceeded upon the ground of enforcing some express agree- 
ment. between the parties, and is not founded upon the legal 
right of the wife to a portion of her husband’s estate, result- 
ing from the general principle above stated. In the eccle- 
siastical court, the ullotment of alimony is necessarily inci- 
dental to a decree of divorce a memo, et thorn upon the 
ground of cruelty or adultery on the part of the husband. 
It may be either temporary or permanent : in the first case, 
while the proceedings in the suit for a divorce are depending, 
the court will, generally speaking, allot alimony to the wife 
pendente lite> or during the continuance of the litigation : 
and in the second case, when u decree of divorce has been 
obtained on either of the above grounds, a permanent provi- 
sion may be given to her ; in both cases the allotment is 
made in the form of a stipend for her maintenance from ye air 
to year, and is proportionate to the estate of the husband. 

The amount of alimony to be allotted depends wholly upon 
the discretion of the court., equitably exercised with a view 
to the circumstances of each particular case. In forming 
their estimate in this respect, the courts have held, that after 
a separation on account of the husband s misconduct, the 
wife is to be alimented as if she were living with him as his 
wife ; they attend carefully to the nature, as well as to the 
amount of the husband's means, drawing a distinction be- 
tween a substantial property and an iucorae derived from 
personal exertion. The station in life of both parties, and the 
fortune brought by the wife, are also considered ; and much 
stress is laid upon the disposal of the children and the* ex- 
pense of educating them. The conduct of the parties forms 
also a very material consideration; where the wife has 
eloped from her husband, or where the sentence of divorce 
proceeds upon the ground of her adultery, the law will not 
compel the allowance of alimony ; for as adultery amounts 
to forfeiture of dower after the deatli of the husband, it is a 
sufficient reason why the wife should not partake of his est ate 
while living. In assigning the amount of alimony, it should 
be observed, that in order to discourage vexatious litigation, 
as well as upon the just principle that innocence of imputed 
misconduct is to be presumed until the contrary is proved, 
alimony during the continuance of a suit is always much 
less in amount than permanent alimony. Thus in the 
former, the proportion usually allowed is one-fifth of the net 
income of the husband ; in the latter, after a charge of 
cruelty or adultery has been established, a moiety of the 
whole income is frequently given. This seems to be the 
• result of numerous cases in which the quantum of allotment 
has boon decided; hut no general rule can be laid down 
upon this suhjecl#^s the amount granted must always de- 
pend tt}5on the discretion ol the judge, exercised upon the 
infinitely varied combinations of facts brought before him. 

The ^fiigntpen t of alimony during the continuance of 
a ftiiit WUphof discharge the husband from liability for his 
extract* jj but whew the court has allotted her a perraa- 


nent maintenance upon the te^ a Suit, the Wflbi* 

liable for her own contracts, andfl^ whollydis- 

churged from th«m. ^0n^his ground, and with a view to 
the protection of the ecclesiastical court has 

sometimes granted alintf^l in cases where the wife, by her 
own proffjgacy or extravagance, has thrown enormous ex- 
pense on her husband, and has thereby forfeited her equit- 
able title to a subsistence from his estate. 

ALIQUOT PART. On&^ftmber or fraction is said to 
be an aliquifcfftrt of a second number or fraction, when the 
first is contained an exact number of times in the second. 
Thus, 6, 3, 4, 2, lj» J. &c., are all aliquot ports of 1 2, 
being contained in it wajwctively 2, 4, 3, 6, 8, 28, 96, &c. 
times. The w ord is principally used in the arithmetical rule 
called practice , and the convenience of using it Is as follows. 
If we w ant to know how much 304 yards cost at 1/. 15*. 6rf. 
a yard, the direct process of common arithmetic would be to 
turn 304 yards into half yards, giving 61, and ll. 15*. 6tf. 
into sixpences, giving 71. Then multiplying 61 by 71, and 
dividing the product by 2, we have the number of sixpences 
which 30 1 yards cost, which must then be reduced into 
pounds, shillings, and pence. But if we observe that 
1/. 15*. 6 d. is made up of 1/., 10*. the half of one pound, 5s. 
the half of 1 0*., and 6 d. the tenth of 6*., we can proceed as 
follows : — 



£. 

s. d . 

£. *. d. 

30£ yards at 1 

0 0 per yard cost 

30 10 0 


0 

10 0 

15 5 0 

,, 

0 

5 0 

7 12 6 

» 

0 

0 6 

0 15 3 

» 

1 

15 6 

54 2 9 


in which euch line is derived from the preceding by simple 
division, on the obvious principle that at 60?. a yard we give 
the tenth part of what we give at 5*. a yard, 4 and so bn. 

The object therefore is, to be ready in dividing a sum of 
shillings and pence into parts, each of which shall' bo the 
aliquot part of a pound, or of one of the preceding parts. 
The following table contains the simple aliquot; parts of a 
pound, arranged so that the aliquot part of an aliquot part, 
shall be visible on inspection. Figures written by them- 
selves are shillings, and the semicolons separate shillings 
from pence. The aliquot parts omitted contain fractions of 
farthing!, an( l are ust; l ess - 
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This table shows all the aliquot parts of a pound down to 
one halfpenny: for example, wo see ;24, signifying two 
pence halfpenny, opposite to twelfth under eighth, which 
show T s us that 24 is the twelfth part of the eighth part of a 
pound. If, therefore, we wished to find how much 3715 
yards cost at 24^. a yard, instead of multiplying by 24» and 
dividing by 12 and 20, we should divide by 8 and 12, as 
follows; — -v’*" ; 

8 > 37 15 

* 12 ) 464 7 6 

£38 13 114 [See PkACTtCE.] 
ALISMA'CEAS, a natural order of plants belonging to 
the monocotyledonous division of flowering plants. It is 
known from all the other orders of the same division by its 
genera having the sepals and petals perfectly distinguish* 
able from each other both in colour and situation, and by 
their carpella being extremely numerous. In many points 
they approach very nearly to tne crowfoot tribe (Ranuncula- 
ce»), from which the structure of their embryo and their 
endogenous mode of growth distinguish them, [See 
of Tasks.] 
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[Aliama Plantugo — Great Water Plantain.] 

The order receives its name from the genus Alisraa, one 
species of which, Alisma plantago, a common wild plant, in 
wet ditches and by river sides, has had the reputation of 
being a cure for hydrophobia. Its powdered rortt is given 
in doses, of from half a drachm.to a drachm, either infused 
in wine or mixed with syrup. 

A'LKALI. This word is compounded of the Arabic ar- 
ticle al and kali , the name of the plant, by burning which 
a saline mass is obtained, containing the alkali in question ; 
and in this term are comprehended various other bodies 
possessing similar properties. 

The alkalis am; numerous, and they are all compound 
substances ; they do not result, however, from the Action of 
any specific or alkalizing principle, being very variously 
constituted. All exist in nature, and some may be artifi- 
cially formed. The alkalis may be divided into three 
classes : — 

1st. Ammonia , existing in the animal fluids, and com- 
posed of two gaseous bodies, viz., hydrogen and azote; as it 
readily evaporates, it was formerly called the volatile alkali. 

2d. Compounds o)' certain metals and oxygen, among winch 
are potash and soda, which, though long known as the fixed 
alkalis, and usually obtained from the ashes of plants, were 
discovered by Davy to be metallic oxides : this class also 
comprehends the alkaline oxides or earths, lime, magnesia, 
&e. No metal yields two alkalis by different degrees of oxi- 
dizemont ; nor does any one become an alkali and an acid. 

3d. The vegeto-alkalis, produced in plants during ve- 
getation ; they are, as far as has been ascertained, quater- 
nary compounds of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and azote. 
This class includes quina, an active medicinal principle of 
cinchona or bark, and morphia , one of the narcotic principles 
of opitlm, &c. 

Ammonia is the only alkali which has a strong smell, and 
is gaUfcous in its form, the rest being solid ; it is caustic when 
applied to the skin, and acrid to the taste, and this is the 
case with the alkalis of the seooric}. class except magnesia. 
Ammonia dissolves readily in water, and so do the alkalis of 
the second class, except lime and magnesia. The vegeto - 
alkalis are very sparingly soluble in water. # 

Heat produces very different effects upon the different 
classes of alkalis : ammonia evaporates at low temperatures, 
and decomposes hijfh ones; the alkalis of the second 
dass are all comparatively, and some perfectly fixed, even 
at high temperatures, and suffer no decomposition, though 
some of them acquire oxygen, if heated in the air. The 
alkalis of the third class are all decomposed at high tempe- 
ratures, giving rise to new compounds. 

Hie chemical and distinguishing properties of the alkalis 
are, that their aqueous solutions turn vegetable blues green, 
and vegetable yellows reddish-brown ; and hence infusion of 


n4 oabb&ge and iztfksiott of turmeric ; c* 
them, are used as tests of the preaepc^ of an alkali. The 
alkalis restore the colour of vegetable blues whicb have 
been reddened by acids, and, oh the other hand, the acids 
restore vegetable colours Which hove been altered by the 
alkalis. . • ' ' 

The alkalis have great affinity for, and readily combine 
with acids, forming salts, and the power of both in altering 
vegetable colours i& generally destroyed; The al&alis are 
separated at the negative pole of the voltaic trough. Am- 
monia and many of the alkalis of the second class combine 
with metallic oxides: thus the oxides of cobalt, copper, 
Shekel, &c. are taken up by ammonia, while potash and soda 
unite not only with the oxides of lead, zinc, &c., but also 
with silica, alumina, &c. The nature of the compound* 
which they form with those substances, and others with 
which they unite, will be treated of under each particular 
alkali. 

Ammonia is largely employed in medicine and in scientific 
chemistry ; the alkalis or the second class are used for the 
same purposes, and also extensively in various chemical arts, 
as in soap and glass making, &c. Some of them act 
strongly upon vegetable and animal matter, producing 
changes which we shall notice under each alkali. *VThe al- 
kalis of the third class are principally employed in medi- 
cine. , . 

The alkalis and alkaline earths which we shall more par- ' 
ticularly notice are the following : — , , 

Ammonia, 1 Emeta, Potash, 

Atropia, Ilyoscyama, Quina, 

Barytes, Lime, Soda, * 

Brucia, Lithia, Solania, 

‘Cinehonia, Magnesia, Strontia, 

Dclphia. Morphia, Strychnia* 

Digitalia, Picrotoxia, Veratria. 

ALKANET. [See Anchusas.] ‘ 

A L KM AAR, is a strongly fortified, and well-built town 
in North Holland, on the Helder canal, 20 English miles 
N.N.YV. of Amsterdam : 52° 38' N. lat. 4° 43' E. long. It 
is intersected by broad canals, and has exceedingly pleasant 
environs of excellent gardens and rich meadows. This 
town is the greatest cheese depOt in Holland, and also a 
great butter market. It has some fabrics of sail-doth ; and 
a population of 9439 inhabitants on January !, 1830. Aik- 
maar i.s a very old town, and from its position is of great 
importance to the defence of the province. In the expedi- 
tion of 1799 the British and Russians, under the Duke of 
York, advanced as far as Alkmaar. 

ALKMAAR (HENRY O F). This is the name assumed 
by the author of a celebrated old poem, in the Low-Ger- 
man, or Sussich dialect, entitled Reineke de Vos, (Reynard 
the Fox,) in the prelace to the first edition of it printed at 
Lubeck in M98. It can scarcely be said that any thing 
more i * known of Alkmaar, except that a person of that 
name seems to have existed about the yeari 1470, and to 
have been tutor to one of the Dukes of Loraine. A But it is 
extremely doubtful if this be more than an assumed name. 
Attempts have been made to show that the true author of 
Reynard the Fox was a person of the name of Nicholas 
Baumann, a native of East Friesland, who, having been 
a member of the council of Duke Magnus, of Juliets, and 
having been driven from the court of that prince by a cabal, 
wrote this poem to expose the arts of which lie had been 
the victim, and, at the same time, assumed the name of 
Alkmaar to escape the revenge of those whom he satirised. 
But whoever was really the writer of the poem published at 
Lubeck in 1498, it has been clearly established that ho was 
merely the versifier, and not the original author of Reynard 
the Fox. He states himself, indeed, in his preface, that he 
translated the work from tlio Welsh (though it may be diffi- 
cult to say what language it is winch be thus designates) 
and from the French. Two editions of a work in prose, and 
in the Dutch language, of less extent than the poem of Rey- 
nard the Fix, but containing the complete groundwork of 
its story, have been discovered; the one printed by Gerard 
Lecw at Gouda, in 1 4 1 9, the other (whn$i is exactly similar, 
and of which there is a copy in the public library of Lubeck) 
printed at Delft, in 1485. A work of th^same nature, 
and with the same title, appears to have been written 
in French about the beginning of the thirteenth century* 
by Fierro de St. Cloud, of which a metrical imitation wap 
published at Lille towards the end of the same centugy, by 
Jaquemars Q61$e, op Gipllfe. \mlw of 
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fmx&d. M:b Grandd' Austin HbNoReeset Bwtmtts 
des Manmcrits de khBibRtrthe^ue de Paris, contends that 
these two productions are the true originals of the German 
poem. The general title of the fable, however, is probably 
much older than even the date there assigned to it ; and it is 
said that traces of it are to be found in the minstrelsy of 
Germany long before the time of St. Cloud. Reineke de 
Vos, as already hinted, is a satirical poem, in which the 
dtf&rentnnimals, being assembled at the court of their king, 
the Hon, converse on the vices and follies of mankind. It has 
always been extremely popular in Germany, the edition 
which bears the name of Henry of Alkmaar having been 
repeatedly reprinted at Rostock, Francfort, and Hamburg^ 
Tlie old poem has also been modernized in its language, 
and turned into hexameters by the celebrated Goethe. 
Versions of it have been likewise made into the Latin, 
Italian, Danish, Swedish, and English languages. Of 
these the most elegant is tlie translation into Latin verso, 
by Hartman Schopperus, under the title of Speculum 
Vitro Aulicw; de Admirabili fallacia et Astutia Vul- 
peculce Remikes Libri Quatuor, nunc primum ex idiomate 
Germumco Latinitate dmati , &c., published in 1 2 mo. at 
Francfort, in 1674, and again in 1684, with cuts, copious 
annotations, and a dedication to the Emperor Maximilian II. 
dated 15f»G. The English translation is one of the pro- 
ductions of Caxton’s press, and is without any title page, 
but concludes as follows : * I haue not added ne mynusshed, 
but haue folowed as nyghe as I can my copye, whiche was 
in Dutch©, and by me, Willm Caxton, translated into this 
rude and symplc Englysshe, in thabbey of Westmestre. 
Fynyshed the vi, daye of Juyn, the yere of Our Lord 
mcccclxxxi., and the xxi. yere of the regne of Kynge Ed- 
ward the iiii**/ It may be added that this poem, besides its 
merit as a work of amusement, has been looked upon as 
very curious and valuable, for the illustrations which it sup- 
plies of ancient manners and customs. M. Dreyer, Syndic 
of Lubeck, has published a volume, under the title of De 
l Usage quon pent tirer de 1 excellent poeme Rainier le Re- 
ward, pour l' etude, des Antiquitcs du droit Germamque. 4 to, 

1 768. The latest edition of the poem, we believe, is that 
published in octavo at Brunswick, in 1825, with explanatory 
remarks, by Dr. K. Scheller, of which a notice may be found 
in the Foragra Quarterly Review , No. XV. (See the Bio- 
graphie Umversellc.) 

ALL-HALLOWS, ALL-H ALLOWM AS, or simply 
HALLOWMAS, the old English name for All Saints' 
Day, or the Jst of November. Thus, in Shakspeare s Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, Valentine's servant, Speed, enume- 
rates, among the signs by which he has discovered that his 
master is in love, that he has learned * to speak puling, like 
a beggar at Hallowmas and in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Simple, when asked by his master, Slender, for 
the Book of Riddles, replies, ‘ Why, did you not lend it to 
Alice Shortcake upon All-Ilallowmas last, a fortnight afore 
Michaelmas ?’ All-Hallowmas was the Saxon term, as 
may he seen in the rubric prefixed to the fifth chapter of 
Matthew, in the Saxon version of the Scriptures. Boucher, 
in his learned and valuable Glossary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words, remarks, that while the other antient forms, 
Christmas, Michaelmas, & c., have been generally preserved, 
that of All-Hallowmas is now only used in tlie northern 
counties. 

Mr. Strutt, in the third volume of his Horda Angel Cyn - 
nan, has printed an extract from an old manuscript in which 
it is asserted that this feast was * by the pope ordained to 
fulfil our omissions for many a Saint s day in the year we 
have (leave?) unserved, for there been so many that we 
may not serve them all ; for, as St. Jerome saitb, in each 
day of the year been more than five thousand saints and 
martyrs, out-take the first day of January.’ But Mr. 
Forster, in his Perennial Calendar , affirms that this notion 
is a mistake, and that * the church in this great festival 
honours all the saints rising together in 'glory.' The in- 
stitution Of All-IIallowmas is said to have originated in the 
dedication of the Pantheon at Rome as a Christian temple, 
by Pope Boniface IV. in tho seventh century, though it does 
hot appear to have been observed as a holyday till two 
hundred yeAW(1iater. 4 j 

AU-Hwlowpias its greatest importance from the 

popular usages, "Which in our own and various other coun- 
tries have raftinguiahod sometimes the day itself, but more 
generally fhefriigh' preceding, called its eve or vigil. There 

ttgitfal reason to mm* that tins wa* a Pagan before it 


festival ; and tfeetri wii a* 
anV rate, be no question that to WbtekW!* 

refer are exdurively ^ origin, All-HaUoweyriii 

(the 3 1st of October) itiMpirked, in the natural calendar cu 
our climate, as one epochs oftbe year, ftjr 

that day file harvest was generally gathered in,, and the 
work of the husbandman brought to a close. It was natural 
therefore that it should be celebrated in a manner expressive 
on the one hand of joy and tjMWdfcftilness, and on the other 
of the occupations and amusements appropriate to the 
season of winter, of wduoh it was the commencement Bon- 
fires accordingly appear to have been lighted ; which custom 
still is, or lately was, Reserved in many parts of Wales, 
Ireland, the Western Islands, and Scotland. jSee, in Sir 
John Sinclairs StatiMiml Account qf Scotland, the accounts 
of the parishes of Calltfrider, Logierait, Kirkmichael, Aber- 
deen, &c. ; and in Hone s Every Day Book, vol. ii., p. 1259, 
a letter from a correspondent describing the fires which are 
kindled by the children on Halloweve in the midst of the 
White Cart River, on which the town of Paisley stands. In 
the latter work, vol. i., p. 1421, &c„ and also in Brand's 
Observations on Popmlar Antiquities, them referred to, the 
reader will find many curious details respecting tlie antient 
popular observances on the eve of All-Hallows in Wales, 
the North of England, Ireland, and elsewhere. After the 
introduction of Christianity the ringing of bells seems to 
have been added to the lighting of bonfires. This noisy 
ceremony commenced on the vigil of the feast of All-Hal- 
lows, and was continued throughout all that day and the 
next. It was prohibited as superstitious both by Henry VIII* 
and by Elizabeth; hut is said not to be yet altogether 
abolished. An old sermon, quoted by Boucher, describes 
the ringing as performed for the repose of all Christian 
souls. 

Besides these out-of-door t^joieings, the eve elf the fes- 
tival w as celebrated bv much merry-making around the 
domestic hearth. It has been observed, that in the fes- 
tivities usual on this occasion, the beverage of the assembled 
guests was always that called lamb's-wool, that is, ale or 
wine mixed with the pulp of roasted apples. General 
Vallattcey 1ms ingeniously explained this singular name of 
the drink used on Hallowmas -eve by deducing it from the 
old Celtic name of the day, La Mas Ubhal, that is, the day 
of the apple-fruit. The English term tamb's-irool is merely 
a corruption of this forgotten Celtic designation. 

But the eve of All-Hallows is especially famous for 
those observances which have been wont to take place on 
it, connected with the superstitious wish of prying into 
futurity. The same ceremonies of this description appear 
to have been anciently practised in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland; but they are now almost universally disused, 
except in the last- mentioned country. Throughout Scot- 
land, in her towns, as well as in her villages and merely 
agricultural districts, the old Druidical rites of Hallowe'en, 
as the 31st of October is there called, were, within these 
thirty years, almost as universally and as punctiliously 
observed, as they probably were in the darkest night tif 
popery or heathenism. Nor is the custom, though perhaps 
now dying awav, by any means e^n yet generally discon- 
tinued. In the country, at least, friends and neighbours 
still, as Burns has expressed it, 

* Convono 

To burn theft nits, an’ pu’ their stocks. 

An’ h&uri their II tillow«*en, 

Fu* Wythe that night.’ 

The well-known poem from which these lines are qtfoted, 
and which is one of the most successful efforts of the iri- 
spired Scottish peasant? and among the greatest feyOhrifeSs 
of his countrymen, wi|pmmortali*e the memory, if not trie 
practice, of the anciehf ceremonies to which i t relates. As 
it is, in a country where all the other festivals (if the church 
have been abolished and forgotten, the eve uf AlhHalkwrtiras 
still continues the most important day in tlie itoal, perhaps 
we might say generally in the popular calendar. It owes 
this permanent distinction to the circumstance, Which all 
its peculiar ceremonies announce, of being older *han 
the church. I t derives its origin feem Wls® ^>f 

superstition. * It is thought,’ to he a night 

when witches, devils, and cSher mTsedrief-making beings, are 
all abroad on their b aneful midnight errands ; particularly 
those aerial people, the fairies, are said oh that night to hold 
a grand anniversary.' All it» dhservhntjes accordingly imply 
an application to the agency of evil spirits. But for a parti- 
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of th» ywrnu mode* in which this wplicatwa 
it m*de, we must raim^ reader to Biots* poem, and the 
notes ty which it is illusn-ated. . 

ALL SAINTS. Adustor ofSfcwsmaU is: lands so called 
from their having been ^ disoovei^^ the Spaniards on All 
Sain**’ Day. They are near the south side of tbf Island of 
Guadeloupe* and within its jurisdiction, in 16*01' N. lat„ 
and 61® 44' W. long. ( 

The two largest islands of ttos cluster are called Terro-en- 
Rants car High Island; andTerre-en-Bas, or Low Island. 
The first of these has a small village on its western side, 
between which and the third island, which is little more 
than a barren rock to the north*w0t, there is exceedingly 
good and safe anchorage in from six to sixteen fathoms 
water. On the south west side of Terrfe-en-Haut is a moun- 
tain 813 feet above the level of the sea, and on the north 
coast k a remarkable promontory which serves as a land- 
mark for vessels approaching from the northward. This 
island produces Indian com for the subsistence of the inha- 
bitants, and a little cotton for exportation. Terre-on- B as 
also produces Indian corn and cotton, together with a small 
quantity of coffee, said to be of the finest quality. 

The inhabitants of these islands, who are not more than 
300 in number, are very poor, and subsist principally on 
vegetables and fish, which last are good and abundant. 
(Purdy's Colombian Navigator , and Alcedo's Dictionary.) 

ALL SAINTS' BAY. A large and commodious bay in 
the province of the same name in Brazil. The entrance to 
the bay is in 12° 4 2' S. lat., and 38° 42' W. long. ; it is eight 
miles wide between the points of Tagapipe and Saint An- 
tonio. The province is bounded on the north by the River 
Real ; on the south by the province of Los Ilheos ; on the 
east by the south Atlantic ocean, and on the west by terri- 
tory still |n the possession of aboriginal Indians. 

This bay is thirty-seven miles long from north to south, 
and twenty-seven miles wide in the widest part from east to 
west, Within which space it is computed that secure an- 
chorage could be found for all the navies of the world. The 
dimensions just given are, however, perhaps a little in excess. 
The bay contains several fertile islands ; the largest of these, 
called Itaparica, stretches inwards from the mouth of the 
bay, to w hich it forms two entrances. This island is eighteen 
miles long, and about three broad in the widest parts : the 
coasts of the bay have many small inlets. Two shoals lie 
near the entrance on the w est, side, but are not dangerous, 
as there is a channel of sufficient breadth and depth lor ships 
of any size. 

All Saints* Bay, called by the Portuguese Bahia de Todns 
Santos, was discovered by the Portuguese navigators early 
in; the sixteenth century, and an attempt to colonize the 
surrounding country was made under the auspices of King 
John III. of Portugal, by several persons of distinction, 
commanded by Francisco Pereira Cotinho. While their set- 
tlement was in its infancy, these adventurers were attacked 
by a tribe of native Indians and compelled to retire ; after 
this they had the misfortune to be shipwrecked upon an 
island within the bay, when such as escaped the waves wcrG 
massacred by the inhabitants. 

A second settlement #as afterwards made by the Crown 
of Portugal, and declared to be the capital of Brazil. This 
settlement appears to have prospered, and to have been 
the source of much profit to the government of the parent 
state* which drew from it annual supplies of gold, diamonds, 
topazes, sugar, and tobacco, with some other articles of 
minor importance. 

This settlement having devolved upon the Crown of 
Spain, through the inheritance of Philip II., was attacked 
and captured by the Dutch in 1623*but was retaken in the 
fallowing year by Don F rederique M Toledo, 

The province is at present well cultivated, and produces an 
abundance of coffee, sugar, cotton, and tobacco, with a va- 
riety of medicinal roots, gums, balsams, and dyeing woods : 
lk£ge quantities of Hgnum-vit© and mahogany are likewise 
collected. The labour of the plantations is performed by 
negro slaves. 

The town. of San Salvador, commonly known as Bahia, 
stands lust within the bay oh the east side. It has a con- 
siderable export trade to Europe in the articles just men- 
tioned, and in return imports European goods. It trades 
likewise with Maldonado and Montevideo, whence it brings 
hack salt beef for the consumption of the negroes, and hides ; 
and with, the Quast of Africa, where its tobacco is exchanged 
for slaves, • ; ■ • 
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1 rivers are the Parageaca, the Serg ppe* the r 
Matuira, the Paranamerin, and the Piraja. These streams 
add greatly to the trade the port ; nearly 1000 boat* 
being constantly employed upon them in bringing down 
the various productions of the interior* 

Nitre of excellent quality and in great abundance has 
been found in the south-west part or the province. The? 
Town of Caxoeira, situated fourteen leagues from Bahia, 
on the Rio Francisco, is the spot where the produce of the 
gold mines of the north is collected. Iron and copper are 
%ewise found in the province. A piece of native copper: 
weighing 2666 pounds, the largest perhaps known to exist 
in the world', was sent hence to Portugal, and is deposited 
in the Royal Museum of Lisbon. 

The Coast o# Brazil in the vicinity of this bay abound* 
with whales, but the fishing is prosecuted only by a few 
large boats, and the quantity of oil procured is seldom found 
equal to the consumption of the inhabitants. (Southey's 
History of Brazil , and Thompson’s Alcedo.) *■. 

ALL SAINTS’ BAY, a deep inlet on the Coast cffi Ca- 
lifornia, in 31° 43' N. lat., and 63° 34' W. long., at the point 
where the Peninsula joins the province of New California* 
A cluster of detached rocks lies at the distance of three 
leagues off Point Grajero, the south point of the hay. The 
Mission of Saint Thomas, established in 1 790, is in theim- 
mediate neighbourhood of this bay. (Vancouver’s Voyage.) 

ALL SOULS’ COLLEGE, Oxford, was founded in 1437, 
by Henry Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury ; although in 
the charter of endowment which was obtained for it in the 
next year, King Henry VI. assumed thd title of founder, * 
term *which in the language of the day meant simply patron* 
The lineal descendants of those who had founded religious 
houses, and who retained the patronage, in the official re- 
turns at the dissolution, were all called founders. According 
to the charter, the society was to consist of a warden and 
twenty fellows, with power in the warden to increase their 
number to forty ; and was to be called 1 The College of the 
Souls of all the F aithful Deceased,’ Collegium omnium Am- 
marum fidelium defunctorum de Oxon. The obligation 
imposed on the society was to pray for the good estate of 
Henry VI. and the archbishop during their lives, and for 
their souls after their decease ; also for the souls of Henry V* 
and the Duke of Clarence, together with those of alt the 
dukes, earls, barons, knights, and esquires, and other sub- 
jects of the crown of England who had fallen in the war 
with T rance, and for the souls of all the faithful deceased. 
Sixteen of the fellows were to study the civil and canon 
laws, the rest philosophy and the arts, and theology. 
The most remarkable clause in the charter gave the society 
leave to purchase lands to the yearly value of 3001, a sum 
of great magnitude for the time, and which lias since been 
increased to 1050A yearly value. Another charter of very 
extensive privileges was {panted soon after the foundation 
by King Henry V I., and Ityis and the first charter were con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament in the 14th Heury VII., 1499. 

The statutes for the regulation of the college were not 
given till a few days before Archbishop Chichele’s death. 
They were modelled after the statutes which had been given 
to Now College, by William de Wykeham; and ordained 
that, the fellow s shall be born in lawful wedlock in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, with a preference to the next of kin 
descended from Robert and William Chichele, the founder's 
brothers. A very ancient copy of the statutes is preserved 
among the Arundel manuscripts, now in the British Museum, 
No. 147. In the Stemmata Chicheleana, published in 1760, 
the founder’s collateral descendants are traced through 
nearly 1200 families. To the society were also added 
chaplains, clerks, and choristers. 

The founder gave this institution the manors of Wedon 
and Weston, or Wedon Pinkney in Northamptonshire, 
Horsham and Scotney, or Bletckcourt in Kent, the rectory 
of Upchurch in Kent, and the suppressed Alien Priories of 
New Rumn'ey in Kent, Alberbury, or Abberbury in Shrop- 
shire, St. Clare in Carmarthenshire, and Llangenith in 
Glamorganshire, The Alien Priory estates are said to have 
been resumed by King Edward I V. t but were afterwords 
restored. Besides these possessions,' the trustees of the 
founder purchased the manors of Bdgewore, Kingsbury, and 
Maloxees in Middlesex ; and the founder himself bequeathed 
the sums of 134 1, 6#. and 1000 marks, to<fce bftnkf$ fo| 
the use of the colleen* % 
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Iti 144£^$he college waseapableof receiving the warden 
and fellows r but it was not finished till the latter end of 
W44. The expense of the buildings were estimated at 
4156/. 5#. 3f«L; the purchase of grounds, books, chapel 
furniture, Sec,, at 4302/, 3^. 8 d. The accounts of the minor 
items are still remaining. 

Among the benefactors to this society of an early date 
we find the names of James Gold well, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, Cardinal Pole, and David Pole, Bishop ot Peterbo- 
rough : but the acquisitions from these and other persons 
consisted chiefly in advowsons. The endowment of the 
college was valued, in 1535, at 39*2/. '2 s. 3d. per annum; 
in 1592, 500/. ; and in 1612, the society consisted of ninety*: 
three persons. At presort, 1833, it consists of a warden, 
forty fellows, two chaplains, and seven clerks ; the total 
number, including members not on the foundation, is one 
hundred and one. At the election of a warden, the society 
present two of their number to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the visitor, who makes choice of one. 

Of the original buildings, as left by the founder, very 
little now remains. The principal front, towards the High- 
street, -till within a few years retained somewhat more of its 
ancient character than at present. This front was, at first, 
194 feet in length, opening into two quadrangles. It has 
been recently in part renewed, and its appearance altogether 
improved. The gate to the westward has figures of Henry 
VI. and Archbishop Chichele. The great quadrangle was 
erected by Hawksmoor soon after the beginning of the last 
century. The chapel, hall, and library, which have passed 
through three stages of alteration since the foundation of 
the college, agree in the general outline of character with 
the newer buildings. The greater part of the new buildings 
were constructed at the expense of various benefactors. 
The hall at the east end of the chapel was renewed in its 
interior, in 1 729 ; it contains, beside numerous busts and pic- 
tures, Bacon's statue of Sir William Blackstone. The new 
library, which superseded the old one in the original qua- 
drangle, now reduced to chambers, was built from funds 
supplied by the liberality of Colonel Christopher Codrington, 
who had been first a fellow* of the college, and afterwards 
governor-in-chief of the Leeward Caribbee Islands. It was 
begun in 1716, but not finished till 1756, at an expense of 
12,3 01/. 5$., leaving a surplus of donation, with which an 
estate, the rents of which are appropriated to the purchase 
of books, was bought at Lewknor, in Oxfordshire. This 
noble room is 190 feet, in length by 324 in breadth, except 
in the central recess where the breadth extends to 514 
feet ; the height is 40 feet, with a gallery surrounding 
three sides. The collection of books which it contains 
is one of the finest in Oxford, and is continually in- 
creasing. The chapel preserves the exterior only of its 
ancient stale ; it underwent much disfigurement in the in- 
terior at and after the Reformation, from the circumstance 
of the founder having directed that on certain occasions it 
should be appropriated to public use. The last alteration of 
the interior of tins chapel took place about the beginning 
of* the last century, and was accomplished by the combined 
taste and skill of Dr. Clarke, Sir James Thornhill, and Sir 
Christopher Wren. Mengs’s fine picture of the Noli me 
tangei'c was afterwards purchased as an altar-piece for it, at 
the price of 300 guineas. 

Among the more eminent members of this college may 
be enumerated the celebrated Linacre, Iceland, the antiquary, 
Sir Anthony Shirley, Brian Duppa, bishop of Winchester, 
Archbishop Sheldon, Jeremy Taylor, Tindal, Dr. Syden- 
ham, Sir Christopher Wren, Young, the author of the 
Night Thoughts, Sir William Blackstone, and Reginald 
Heher the late bishop of Calcutta. (Wood's Colleges and 
Halls of Oxfoi'd , by Gutch ; Chalmers Hist, of the Colleges; 
Univ. Calendar .) 

ALT. A, as used in Music, an Italian preposition, or the 
dative of the feminine article la , which, prefixed to certain 
words, signifies, or has the power of the phrase, in the 
manner of : e. g. AUa Capella , in the manner of chapel, or 
church, music: — All'Antica, in the ancient manner: — Alla 
Fraticese, in the Trench style Inglese , in the Eng- 

lish atyle; &c. 

ALLA-BREVE, in Music, an Italian term, signifying 
a quick tim^, in whibh the notes take only half their usual 
length. This is synonymous with Tempo di CapeUa , or 
time of church muiic, in which each bar, according to the 
practice of the old Composers, contains one breve, or two 
serai-breves, or their equivalents. Atla-Breve time is very 


rarely used in modem music. Thfe fine fugue ip llie 

Messiah, * And with his stripes healed,' 

ample of this measure. ,v, v ! -k ; y.;.' 

ALLAH is the Arafefe^itame of the Supremo Being* 
which thrcjSgh the Koram *has found its way into the lan- 
guages. of all nations who have emhracod the Mohatamedan 
religion. It is properly a contraction of al-ildh : al is the 
Arabic definite article, and i/dA, which corresponds to the 
Hebrew words FJoah and Efakm> signifies a deity gene- 
rally : the prefixed article restricts t the meaning, and aNildh 
or Allah signifies the True God, Is opposed to the deities 
worshipped by idolaters. The word Allah is frequently met 
with as a component part of Arabic proper names: e.g. 
AhdraUah , i. e. the Servant of God. Allah akfyar (God is 
great) is the common battle-cry of the Mohammedans. The 
phrase Bism Allah or Bism-illah (in the Name of God> is 
invariably uttered by devout Mussulmans before the com- 
mencement of any undertaking, and before their meals: it 
is also put at, the beginning of their books. 

ALLAHABAD, a considerable province of Hindostan, 
lying between the 24th and 26th parallels of north latitude. 
It is bounded on the north by Oiide and Agra; on the east 
by Bahar ; on the south by Gundwana ; and on the west by 
Malwa. 

This province is divided into eight districts: vis., Allaha- 
bad, which contains the town and fortress of the same name ; 
Benares, Mirzapoor, Jounpoor, Rewah, Bundelcund, Cawn- 
poor, and Manicpoor. The length of the province from east 
to west is 270 miles, and its average bread 111 from north to 
south, about 1 20 miles. 

According to Abul Fazl, this territory was invaded in the 
year 1020, by the Sultan Mahmood of Ghizni, who then 
met with only partial success, and returned again to the 
attack three years thereafter, but without effecting a perma- 
nent conquest. The province fell afterwards under the 
dominion of the Emperor of Delhi, and in the fifteenth cen- 
tury it became an independent kingdom, of which J'dunpoor 
was the capital. Partaking the lot of other Patun districts, 
it subsequently came into possession of the Mogul emperors, 
and was formed into a distinct sou bah* by the Emperor 
Akbar, who, at the same time, gave to the district the name* 
which it now bears. 

At the breaking up of the Mogul empire, the northern 
part of the province was seized by the Nabob ol‘ Oude. In 
1775, the East India Company acquired the Benares dis- 
trict under a treaty wit lithe Souhahclar ofOude, anil in 1810, 
the Company obtained from the same government the fur- 
ther cession of the city of Allahabad and the adjacent 
districts. In 1803, the south-eastern districts of the pro- 
vince were received by the British in exchange for terri- 
tories in Guzerat and the Carnatic. 

Allahabad is one of the most populous and productive 
provinces in the Indian empire. It furnishes diamonds, 
indigo, cotton, sugar, opium, and saltpetre, besides which 
the natives carry on very considerable manufactures of cot- 
ton cloth. The greatest proportion of the population are 
Hindoos, only about one-eighth part professing the religion 
of Mohammed. 

The principal rivers of the provitiee are the Ganges, the 
Jumna, the Goomty, so called from its winding course, and 
the Caramnassa, with their branches. Major Rennell sup- 
poses that the last-named of these rivers is the Comme- 
nases of Arrian ( Indica , chap. 4). The streams are all in the 
northern part of the province; the country in their vicinity is 
generally fiat and fertile, but the climate is extremely sultry 
and exposed to the visitation of hot winds. To the south-west 
the country is hilly. In this quarter, in the district of Bunael 
(•mid, the diamond mines of Pannah are situated . uiese 
are less profitable now than formerly ; only a few stones ot 
superior quality having been found during many years. 

( Pennell's Memoir of a Map of Hindostan; Hamilton’s 
East India Gazetteer.) 

ALLAHABAD, a judicial subdivision of the province of 
the same name already described. The territory of which 
this district is composed is for the most part immediately 
surrounding the city of Allahabad ; some other portions are, 
however, nearly one hundred miles distant from the capital. 
The soil, which in general consists louii, is 

fertile, so that the crop of wheat* ^m<!h is the grain prin- 
cipally sown, is said to amount on the average to fifty-siaj; 

• According to the institute* of AfcW, ft *oubah should coiwiat of twenty- 
two ci rears, a circa r of twenty-two yerauun&hn. a pmennmh of twenty-two 
iuppah*; and a tuppah of twonty-two village* ; bufthh svxictueui of divWoa 
liun probably never been carried into effect. 
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to the Englisli aero. To obtain this return, arfi- 
■ fictli 'resend to, and this forras the most 

£ la J*art- of the Gfilffarator's task. Barley , peas, and 
v potatoes''^ lik^wisd produced, bi^ the most important cul- 
iivafep :*jf the ®strict Consists of itiffigo, cotton, and opium, 
which : ttfS Jfairgely exported. The “last* mentiotumpf these 
articles was Introduced into the district about eight years 
ago, after considerable opposition on the part of the ryots, 
wad are averse to any kind of innovation. The district 
contains 16,55,106 begahs (about 550,000 acres) of land in 
cultivation, the annual revenue from which amounts to 
27,93,244 rupees ; 1 1 ,09,777 begahs of land are waste, and 
of those about one-third are said to be, fit for cultivation. • 

The trade of this district was form^ly in great part made 
up of Cotton cloths, which wore manufactured in considerable 
quantities in kll the villages, but the^course of this traffic 
has been altered of late years, in con sequence of the cheap- 
ness of English goods of that description, and this branch 
of native industry has much declined in consequence. The 
district enjoys a considerable transit trade, for which it 
is well fitted by its geographical position between the coast 
of Bengal and the province of Oude, and the Gorkha ter- 
ritory. The exportable produce of these districts is conveyed 
down the Ganges for shipment — salt, met als, woollen cloths, 
and drugs being the principal articles conveyed from the coast 
in return. (Hamilton's East India Gazetteer; Tennant's 
Indian Recreations ; Parliamentary Papers.) 

ALLAHABAD, the capital of the district and province 
of the same name in Hindostan, is situated in 25° 27' N. 
lat., 81° 50' E. long., at the junction of the rivers Ganges 
and Jumna, An extensive fortification is erected on the 
tongue of land where these streams unite, so us completely 
to command the navigation. This fort is built of polished 
freestone with circular bastions at intervals, in which the 
cannon arc mounted on the sides next to the rivers ; the 
land side is a perfectly regular fortification, of strength 
sufficient; to resist all attacks of a native army, and to re- 
quire a regular siege by European troops. The East India 
Company has expended considerable sums for improving 
these fortifications. 

The city of Allahabad is supposed to occupy the site of 
the ancient Palimbotbra (Arrian. Indira , 10); but this 
is not certain. A great part of its present buildings are 
of mud, and are erected on the ancient foundations of 
substantial brick edifices, while much of the soil in the 
immediate neighbourhood, consisting of materials used in 
building and of the fragments of earthenware vessels, attests 
the former magnitude of the city. 

This place is considered by Brahmins to be the most 
holy of all the sacred confluences of rivers in Hindostan : it 
is called by them Bhat Prayag . It owes this pre-eminence 
to the belief that it is the point of junction of three rivers, 
the Ganges, the Jumna, and the Sereswati. It is true that 
the laSt-mentioned of these rivers is no where visible in the 
neighbourhood, but this difficulty is surmounted by the asser- 
tion that the missing stream joins the other two underground, 
and pilgrims who bathe, here are held to acquire the same 
merit as if they Were t*j immerse themselves in all three 
rivers separately. Oivdijtving at this sacred spot, the pil- 
grim seats himself on till brink of the river, and has his 
head shaved so that each hair may fall into the water, the 
sacred writings of the Hindoos promising a residence in 
paradise of one million of years for each hair so deposited. 
After this operation, the devotee must bathe, and the next 
day must perform the obsequies of his deceased ancestors. 
Mgqy pilgrims are so impressed with the sanctity of the 
place, and of the purity whioh it imparts, that conveying 
themselves in a boat to the exact spot where the three rivers 
are supposed to unite, they plunge into the stream with 
three pdts Of water tied do the body* so that they must in- 
evitably sink to the bottom. TheEast India Company levies 
a ta^t of three raphes on each pilgrim who visits this sanc- 
tified spot; the number of these visiters varies exceedingly 
indifferent years ; but more than 200,000 have been known 
to pay the tax in one year. 

Auahabad was a favourite residence of the Emperor 
Akbwv who maybe said to have been the founder of the 
modem city, and of its fortifications. Its situation must in 
those days have givfen it a great degree of political im- 
portance. v In 1 765, the fbrt was taken by Sir Robert Fletcher, 
bm wm afterwat^h restored to thaNabob of Oude, and again 
„war tr^sflbraed - to the Company in 1803. The city now 
otmtato a p&m establishment, whence perio- 



dical, circuit^ are made through the province^, “ 
contains a school iwtdii fbet in 1825* by 'WtW 
of some English gentlemhn, which has sh 
having received assirtatice the government Inift&L’* 
this school contained sixty^fbu* native students who wem ? 
studying the Persian and Hmdoostanee languages, and hadL : % 
made tolerable proficiency in geography and arithmetic ; 
besides acquiring a practical knowledge of surveying. Fivp 
of these students have since obtained ©mptoyment as sut- > 
veyors under the Company's government Tbe> present po- 
pulation of Allahabad, exclusive of the gan ison, is estimated 
at 20,000 persons. 

Allahabad is 820 miles from the sea following the coixrto 
of,4;he Ganges, but the travelling distance between the city . h 
and Calcutta is only 550 miles in a north-west direction* 
The distance from Benares is 53, from Lucknow 127, from 
Delhi 212, and from Agra 296 miles. (Major RenneU's 
Mcnurir of a Map of Hindostan ; Bernier's Travels ; Mill's , 
History of British India ; Parliamentary Reports .) 

ALLAN, DAVID, was bom in Edinburgh, and began 
the study of the arts in an academy founded at Glasgow. 

He afterwards went to Italy, and in 1773 obtained the 
prize of the academy of St, Luke, given for the best hpicir , 
men of historical composition. He returned to En^lhd 
in 1777, and resided some time in London. He practised 
history, portrait, and landscape. His pictures of the latter 
class resembled those of Gaspar Poussin. About the year 
1780 he went to Edinburgh, aud was appointed director of 
the academy established in that city by the trustees for the 
manufactures and improvements, and tor the diffusion of the 
principles of the fine arts, in Scotland. His talents were 
chiefly exercised on works of humour, of which he has left 
many specimens both in painting and etching. Several of 
his works have been engraved, and four, representing the 
sports of the carnival at Rome, were aquatinted by Paul 
Sandby. Mr. Allan died April 6* 1796. 

ALL ATI US (LEO), an eminent literary man of the 
seventeenth century. He was a Greek, born in the island. of 
Chios, in 1586. Being carried over to Italy at an early age, 
he was taken under the protection of a powerful family in 
Calabria, and educated in the Greek college at Rome. Early 
in life he revisited his native country ; but he soon returned 
to Rome, where, after a succession of literary employments, 
he was appointed librarian to the Vatican. For this post ha 
was well fitted, by great industry and a retentive memory ; 
and, in a long life, he edited manuscripts, translated Greek 
authors, and published many original works, which display 
more learning and power of collecting materials than, taste 
or judgment. A Greek by birth, lie was one of the. most 
strenuous and bigoted upholders of the Roman Church and 
of papal infallibility, and hesitated not to invoke fir© and 
sword as the legitimate means of converting obstinate, her© , 
tics. (See his treatise De Eccksiae Occident alis et Orienfutis 
perpelua Consensione.) He is accused of having softened 
down the points of difference between the Greek and Latin 
Churches, in order to gr^fy Pope Urban VIII., Who waa 
bent upon effecting a reconciliation and union between therm, ^ 
He founded a college in the isle of Chios, and. died at Rome 
in the year 1669, aged eighty-three. 

ALLEGHANY, a river of North America, on© of the 
tributaries, and generally considered the principal source, of 
the Ohio ; the united waters of the Alleghany and Monon- 
gahela, at their confluence at Pittsburgh on the western 
limits of Pennsylvania, receive the name of Ohio. It rises 
within 5 miles of Lake Erie, and, fed by numerous branches, 
pursues a general course south by west for 2 00 miles to 
Pittsburgh, Its sources are the extreme north-eastern tri- 
butaries of the Mississippi basin, and flow from the highest 
part of the Ohio valley. (Sec Darby’s Geography of the 
United States.) 

ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS, a subordinate chain 
of the great system of the Appalachian Mountains, which 
run through the United States of North America in a north- 
east and south-west direction. [See Appalachian.] 

ALLEGIANCE, or LIGEANCE, is the lawful obedience 
which a subject is bound to render to his Sovereign. 

The bond of allegiance (ligamen) is mutual ana reciprocal ; 
by it the subject is boiind to obey , and the sovereign to protect. 

The allegiance of a subject, according to the law of Eng- 
land, is permanent and universal ; t. ©S he can, by no act of 
his own, abjure or repudiate the duties which it involves ; 
nor can he by emigration, or any voluntary change of rest* 
dencc, escape its legal consequences. * 
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Even an alien ewes a load a&d tem; 
long as he confcmueswiihin the dominions of the king ; 
be may, therefore, be pcoaeculed and punished for treason. 
An usurper* in the undisturbed possession of tho crown, 
is entitled to allegiance ; and, accordingly, our history fur- 
nishes an , instance in which a treason committed against 
the person of Henry VI. was punished in the reign of his 
successor, even after an act of parliament had declared the 
former an usuiper. 

An oath of allegiance has, from the earliest period, been 
exacted from natural subjects of those realms ; out its form 
has undergone some variations. In its ancient form, the 
party promised * to be true and faithful to the king and his 
heirs* and truth and faith to bear of life and limb and 
terrene honour, and not to know or hear of any ill or da- 
mage intended him without defending him therefrom/ 
The modern oath, enforced by statute since the revolution, 
k of a more simple form, and is expressed in more indefinite 
terms. ‘Ido sincerely promise and swear that Twill lie 
faithful and bear true allegiance to his majesty King 
William/ 

. It is not to he supposed that the alteration of the lorra 
has, in any degree, varied the nature of the subject's duty, 
which is, indeed, owing from him antecedently to any oath, 
and although he may never, in fact, have been called upon 
to take it The oath is imposed by way of additional se- 
curity for the due performance of services inherently due 
from the subject from his birth, who is, in like maimer, 
entitled to the protection of the king before the latter lias 
formally accepted the duties of sovereignty by taking the 
coronation oath. 

By the ancient law of the land, every male subject of the 
age of twelve years (with certain exceptions) was bound to 
take the oath of allegiance when summoned to the inferior 
criminal courts, called Leets and Tourns ; and a variety of 
statutes, from the reign of Elizabeth down to the present 
century, have expressly required it from public functionaries 
and other persons before they enter upon their respective 
duties, or practise in their several professions. By 1 George I. 
tfe. 13., two justices of the peace, or other commissioners 
appointed by the king, may tender the oath to any person 
suspected of disaffection. 

From a violation of allegiance results the highest offence 
known to the law of this country, viz.. Treason. 

Those who wish to become more fully acquainted with 
this subject, and to obtain an insight into the distinctions 
between liege fealty , or allegiance, and simple fealty , or 
fealty by reason of tenure, may advantageously consult 
Hates Pleas qf the Crown, vol. i. p. 58, et seq., and Mr. 
Justice Foster s Discourse on High Treason. 

ALLEGORY, literally, a discourse which has another 
meaning than what is directly expressed. Thus, the ad- 
dress of Mcnenius Agrippa to his fellow-citizens of Rome, 
as recorded by Li vy, in which he described a rebellion of the 
industrious against the wealthier orders of a state, under 
the figure of a conspiracy of all the other members of tho 
human body against the stomach, was an allegory. An 
fidlegory, however, is not intended to deceive or perplex, in 
which respect it differs from an enigma or riddle. 

Allegory has been a favourite mode of composition in all 
countries and ages. Sometimes it has been recommended 
by seeming to afford the only or the fittest available means 
pf giving a lively or intelligible representation of certain 
Subjects or notions. The poets of different nations, for 
example, have resorted to this method, in order to con- 
vey sufficiently vivid conceptions of the different virtues 
and vices, ana other abstractions which they have wished 
to set before their readers. They have personified these 
notions, as it is termed * that is to say, they have figured 
them in the shape of living beings invested with the 
forms and qualities naturally adapted to the character of 
each. Such pictures are allegories, and are to be found 
abundantly scattered over nearly all poetry. Some have 
ieVfen conceived that the whole mythology of pagan an- 
tiquity is merely a cluster of allegories ; but this hypo- 
thesis is not favoured either by wbat we know generally of 
birth and growth of superstition in the human mind, or 
ths? earliest and simplest form in which these mystic 
fabled have twine down tons. Some of the critics of the 
Alexandrme school attempted to explain Homer allegori- 
cally. A ili^^.^xaihtnation of what remains of their mi- 
grab] e and feeble efforts will easily console us for the loss, 
r labours. The tender who is curious may see a spe- 1 
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general allegory upon which Spenser's 

certainly in a remarkable degree edia§dT_^ „ , r wv 

and uninteresting; and if he hbd aimed at composing a 
mere tale of romance, without fettering himself with any 
scheme of allusion eitlier to the moral virtues ur the achieve- 
ments of Queen Elizabeth, both of which suMects he has en- 
deavoured to illustrate, he would have tfoubdew done Wrier, 
as well as saved himself much needless labour. But, on 
the other hand, nobody complains of fatigue in reading 
Swift's Tale of a Tub, which is likewise a tolerably long 
allegory* This, and other examples which might be quoted, 
seem to -prove that, if the allegory be sufficiently simple and 
natural, it may be protracted, without becoming tiresome, 
to a considerable extent. 

ALLEGRETTO, in Music, an Italian diminutive of 
Allegro (see Allegro), neither so fast nor so brilliant in 
manner us the term allegro denotes, though rather quick, 
and moderately gav. 

ALLEGRI (0. ANTONIO). [See CoRRKGio.j 

ALLE'GRO, in Music, an Italian adjective, signifying 
gay, sportive , and, by inference, quick in time. 

Allegro is the fourth in order of the five classes into which 
musical movement is divided ; e. g. 

Adagio, 

Largo, 

Andante, 

Allegro, * 

Presto. 

See Adagio. 

An Allegro is not understood to be so fast in vocal as in 
instrumental music. Its quickness is likewise modified by 
the number and value of the notes in a bar. Thus it is 
always more rapid, c ceteris paribus, in two-crotchet time 
than in four-crotchet— in three-quaver time than in six- 
quaver; and as the speed of this movement has many de- 
grees of difference, other words are commonly added, more 
exactly to explain the composer’s intention. This tenn is 
often found in the imperfect, the frequently barbarous, 
language of music, united to words utterly incompatible 
with it : for instance, the contradictory, and indeed ungram- 
matical, compound, allegro agitato, is not unusual. But one 
of the greatest musical geniuses of our day, or that ever 
lived, Beethoven, has, in his contempt for the real meaning 
of language, set common sense at open defiance : in his 
ninety -fifth opera, he directs the performance of a movement 
in the following words; — ‘Allegro assai vivace, ma serioso,' 
— Very gay and lively , but seriously. ' 

The word allegro is also used substantively ; thus we say 
an Allegro of Mozart, of Beethoven, &c. Some of its com- 
pounds are— 

Allegro Agitd r to, in a hurried maimer. 

Allegro Assai , very quick. 

Allegro BrillanUe , quick and brilliantly. / ' 

Allegro Giusto , quick, but^ur/, precise, and not so fast as 
allegro unqualified. 

Allegro ModeraHo , moderately quick. 

Allegro di Molto ( di motto , much), very quick, , *'* 

Allegro Viva'ce {vivace, lively, brisk)— one Of the fertife-' 
logics of musical language -^the same as allegtv irMxmte. 

Pnt Allegro, quicker, more quick. * 

Poco Allegro, rather (« little) quick, 

ALLELUIA. [SeeHALLKLiHAHj ' 

ALLEMANDE, in ffiuskv a dance supposed’ to hu$e 
derived its name from the country, Germany, in wdiicfi, ac- 
cording to the prevailing opinion, it originated. It is written 
in two-crotchet time, and is now understpod tq.be moderately 
quick, the word Allegretto best ; indicating its movement. 
But anciently this was a slow dan<J0 r According to Mortey, 
Brosaard, and Rouase au. •HaodeL'--j|hd dther composers of 
his period, write it in four-crotchet time, and we hatfe always 
been of opinion that they never intended their allemandii 
to be so fast as they are petfoAaa by modern players. 








or ALYN, • * # wr wbioh rises ;$» 
«, wid ftow* through Fltn^ht^ M North Wales, 
_ passagefo^aboht ft. mile; it 

towtf of Mold, pi id ultimately 

a parochial bimjpolry in' Northutnber- 
r .,„... population of 55*0 inhabitants in 1831 ; 
ting the townships .of East Allendale, West Allen- 
, Catton, and Keenly. * The first of these comprehends 
Ijie market-town of Allendale, irregularly built on the 
*-'1%ht bank of the East Allen block, (which flows into 
» the South Tyne,) about 10 miles S.W. of Hexham, and 
206 N.N.W. ftoin London. ’ 

.The chief employment of the inhabitants is furnished by 
the important* lqad-mines in the neighbourhood, or by the 
•melting-houses and other establishments dependent upon 
them. The perpetual curacy of Allendale is in the gift of 
Mr. Beaumont, who is lord. of the manor, and proprietor of 
the whole of Allendale. The parish, which is in the diocese 
Of York, t has lately been divided into four, parts, with four 
places of worship of the Establishment, viz. the chapels of 
St Peter, in the town of Allendale, and of Ninebanks, both 
rebuilt within a few years ; and those of East and West Allen, 
recently erected for the use of the mining population. 
All these are in the gift of Mr. Beaumont. There are also 
meeting-houses for the Quakers and Wesleyan Methodists. 
A free grammar-school was founded about the ifiose of the 
seventeenth century, and endowed by several individuals ; 
a subscription library was founded in 1825. The market is 
on Friday, and there are three fairs in the year. 
ALLERTON, NORTH. [Bee Northallerton.] 
ALLEYN, or ALLEN (EDWARD), a distinguished 
actor in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. By his own 
account, he appears to have been born on the first of Sep- 
tember, 1566. The event, according to Fuller in his Worthies , 
took place in Lombard-street, in the parish of All- Hallows, 
London, at the sign of the Pye, near Devonshire House. 
It is stited iu Lysonss Environs of London , vol. i., that 
bis father was Edward Alleyn of Wyllyn in Bucks, and 
that his mother was a daughter of James Townley, Esq., 
of Lancashire. He seems to have very early taken to the 
stage, being distinguished as an actor before lie was twont y- 
ftix. Ilis natural talents for the profession he had thus 
chosen were aided by personal advantages of a high order. 
Fuller say* that he 1 made any part, especially a majestical 
one, become him.’ He seems, indeed, to have been looked 
upon as the first performer of that day. Ben Jon sou has 
addressed to him one of hia epigrams, written in a highly 
encomiastic style, and concluding, 

* others spaUt*. but only thou float act, 

Wtmf thus rtmowu ■ ’tis just that wjio did give 
So many poets lilt*, by oui*. should live. 1 

On© of his most celebrated parts was the Jew of Malta, in 
Marlowe's play of that name. In Ins prologue to that play, 
Thomas Hey wood speaks of Alleyn as having acquired, by 
his acting in it, the character of Peerless, ‘ being a man,’ 
he adds, 

* Whom wo may ruuk with . doing no man wrong, 

Proteus for shapes, and Roscius for a tongue.’ 

And a letter of George Pcele, the dramatic poet, has 
been preserved, in which he tells a story of a convivial 
meeting of Alleyn, Jonaon, and Shakspeuie, where Jenson 
charged his brother poet with having been indebted to his 
Observation of Alleyn for the famous directions about acting 
in Hamlet, The letter is given in Dr. Kippis's edition of 
(he Biographia jQritannica , as an addition to the original 
life of Alleyn, in which these and other testimonies in his 
favour are collected, and which is known to have been writ- 
ten by Oldys. 

Alleyn eventually became a theatrical proprietor. He 
was sole owner of the Fortune playhouse, near Wbitecross- 
street, Moorftelds, which he built himself, and winch the 
author of the Hntoria Histrionica , published in 1699, de- 
scribes as f a large, round, brick building,' He also, 

* The above division is given from a communication received from the 
ntdshbonrltood t but in the Population Roiuvua for 1831. the townships of Bust 
Allendale, West Alhmdnje. Qoltau (Cation), Keenly (Keenly), Broadside, 
and Forest, and the divisions for the collection of the parochial rut os, amount 
to eight : Foreotheing divided .info two, and Pork division bring added to the 
dumber, this diffwreaoe of the statements is probably owing to the existence 
of dUfavont divisions for dKTerent purposes. 

f The district of Hoxbomsliiro.in which Altewlalo Is included, was once a 

The test of Northamborland 

Is in thodkuteM ofDurkam. 


-Oldys, held, in partnership with « 
a bear-garden, on tfie Bak^aid^, ifi Bb^i^j^.rk; : 
seems to have been his most profitable speculation. To this 
he added the office, which he ©urehased from Bir William 
Steward, of 4 Chief Master, Ruler, and Overseer of all and 
Singular his Majesty's games of beam, and bulls, afid 
mastive dogs, and mastive hitches.' Brniil these different 
sources he made a good deal of money,hie bear-garden 
alone* Oldys affirms, yielding him sbmetifoes five hundred 
pounds a year. There was also }dhg preserved a tradition, 
that he found some treasure in the ground while laying the 
foundations of his playhouse in Whitecross-street. 

According to the weak and credulous John Aubrey, in 
his Natural History and Antiquities of Surrey, (vol. L 
pp. 190) it was a sudden apparition of the DeviL while* 
Alleyn was acting the part of a dromon in one of Shak- 
speare's plays, that first put him upon the project for which 
he is now chiefly remembered, the founding of Dulwich 
College, in the parish of Camberwell, in Surrey. But 
Alleyn, who bad always been a religious man, never, we 
are told, (luring his life, neglecting an opportunity of 
attending church, docs not seem to have thought it neces- 
sary, on dedicating his wealth to pious purposes, to withdraw 
from his connexion with the stage. On the contrary, we 
find him in his Diary recording the income he derived from 
his theatre and bear-garden, long after he had finished his 
college, and dutifully thanking God for it, as for alt his 
other bounties. The buildings of the college, which were 
erected after a design of Inigo Jones, appear to have been 
in a considerable state of forwardness in 1614, and were 
finished in 161 7. He had some difficulty at first in getting 
permission to settle his property in mortmain, principally 
in coilsequence of the opposition of Bacon, then Lord Chan- 
cellor, who, in a letter to the Marquis of Buckingham, 
dated 1 8th August, 1618, says, * I like well that Alleyn 
playeth the last act of his life so well/ but goes on to state 
that, nevertheless, on the application made to the king for the 
requisite licence, he had reminded his Majesty of his late 
refusal to allow Sir Henry Savile and Sir Edward Sandy* 
to found lectures at Oxford and Cambridge ; * foundations/ 
be adds, ‘ of singular honour to his Majesty, and of which 
there is great want ; whereas hospitals abound, and beggars 
abound never a whit the less.' The licence, however, was 
at last signed on the 21st of June, 1619 ; and on the 13th 
September, in t he same year, the college was opened in form. 
Bacon and many other distinguished characters honouring 
the ceremony with their presence. Alleyn took upon him- 
self the office of master in the first instance, in so far at 
least as was implied by living in the house, and restricting 
himself to the regular allowance of that situation. But his 
first wife, Joan Woodward, whom he had married on the 
22nd of October, 1592, having, on the 28th June 16*23, died 
at the age of fifty-one, although he had bound the future 
masters to celibacy, he soon after married another lady 
named Constance, whom Oldys states to have been the 
daughter of a Mr. R inch toe, but whose father Lysons con- 
ceives to have been the celebrated Dr. John Donne, the 
pool.. The tradition of the college, indeed, is that he was 
thrice married ; but at any rate, be left no issue. He died 
at Dulwich, on the 25th of November, 1626, and was buried 
in the chapel of the college. 

The members of Dulwich College are a master, warden, 
four fellows, six poor brethren, and six sisters, twelve 
scholars, six assistants, and thirty out-members. The 
original revenues amounted onlv to 800/, per annum, but 
have since greatly increased. On this account, the situa- 
tion of master of the institution, who must be of the Bur- 
name of Alleyn, or Allen, and, if possible, of kin to the 
founder, is now of considerable value. Dulwich College tigs, 
from its foundation, been celebrated for its collection of pic- 
tures : Alleyn himself left it some, and many more were 
afterwards added by Mr. William Cartwright, the comedian, 
who died about the end of the seventeenth century. But tho 
most, valuable accession has been from the bequest of the 
late Sir Francis Bourgeois, in 1810, this noble collection 
of w orks of the old masters, a new gallery has been built, 
to which the public aro admitted by tickets, which may be 
easily obtained. Dulwich College also received from Cart- 
wright a large and curious collection of old plays, which the 
managers gave to Mr. Garrick in exchange for some raqderp 
publications. In the present library, tho most Qurious f elie 
is tiie original Diary qf the founder, begun op the 29th Sep- 
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tember, and continued to the same day in the year 
162*2 ; from this diary Mr. Lyaons lios printed copious ex- 
tracts. 

ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG fi.e. Universal Gazette) ie 
the name of one of the principal German newspapers. The 
plan for this publication was conceived in J$94, by the well- 
known bookseller, J. G. Cotta, of Tubingen, who invited 
Schiller to superintend the undertaking. Schiller declined the 
proposal, (in a letter, a lithographed fac-simile of which was 
appended to a recent edition of Schiller s works,) and Cotta 
himself was, for a time, the chief editor of the paper, till 
Huber, the son-in-law of Heyne, undertook the editorship. 
The paper appeared under the name of Neueste Weltkunde , 
( 1 . 0 . Latest Intelligence about the World,) till the 8 th of 
September, 1 798, when, in consequence of a prohibition issued 
against it under that designation, it assumed its present 
title. The Allgemeine Zeitung was published first at Tu- 
bingen, afterwards at Stuttgart, and subsequently at Ulm. 
Owing to certain difficulties arising from the censorship in 
the Wiirtemberg dominions, Augsburg was chosen for its 
publication, where it still experiences much liberality on the 
part of the Bavarian government. In allusion to its place of 
publication, the Allgemeine Zeitung is, in English and 
French newspapers, often called the Augsburg Gazette (Ga- 
zette d Augsbnurg). After Huber's death, in 1804, the 
superintendence of the Allgemeine Zeitung was undertaken 
by Stegmann, who had till then been attached to the Prussian 
diplomatic service, and had occupied the post of councillor of 
legation at Turin. The Allgemeine Zeitung has corre- 
spondents in all countries of Europe, by whom it is supplied 
with information ; and the several German as well as fo- 
reign governments frequently avail themselves of it for the 
publication of semi-official articles. The supplements often 
contain literary news, especially brief reviews of works on 
politics, and biographic sketches of important public cha- 
racters. Notwithstanding its acknowledged excellence, the 
Allgemeine Zeitung is said to have but a limited sale : the 
number of copies sold was, in 1823, stated by some to be 
5000, by others "only 1500 — 2000. (See the German Real- 
Enci/clnpddie oder Conversations- Lexicon, art. Zeitungen.) 

ALLIANCE, THE HOLY, the name commonly given 
to the celebrated convention concluded at Paris on the 26th 
September, 1815, between the Emperors of Russia and Aus- 
tria, and the King of Prussia. It is understood to liave been 
proposed by the Emperor Alexander, and was signed by 
the three sovereigns with their own hands, without 'being 
countersigned by any minister. The document, which was 
first published by Alexander on Christmas day following, 
commenced by an announcement of the intention of the 
subscribing parties to act for the future upon the precepts 
of the gospel ; which they define to be those of justice, 
Christian charity, and peace. Then follow three articles, 
the first of which, after narrating the scriptural com- 
mand to all men to consider one another as brethren, 
deduces from it the somewhat limited inference, that the 
three contracting monarchs will remain united to each 
other by the bonds of a true and indissoluble fraternity, 
and that they will conduct themselves to their subjects and 
armies as the fathers of families; the second article can 
hardly be said to mean anything ; and the third is merely 
an invitation to other powers to join the confederacy. When 
this treaty was communicated to the English court, a reply 
was returned to the effect, that the forms of our constitu- 
tion did not permit the king formally to accede to it, but 
that no other power could be more inclined to act upon 
the principles which it seemed to involve. At this time 
many liberal politicians throughout Europe, especially in 
Germany, looked to the Holy Alliance with most sanguine 
expectations of its happy results. Its true object, however, 
was not long in beginning to show itself ; and it at last 
became apparent, that the Christian and paternal intentions 
of its authors meant nothing else than simply a determi- 
nation to assist one another in governing both their own 
dominions and as much of the rest of the world as they 
could, according to their own will and pleasure. This design 
may be considered as having been first distinctly announced 
ill a circular issued by the three powers on the 8 th Decem- 
ber, 1820, from l.roppau, where they were then assembled in 
Congress to consider the means of putting down the revo- 
lution vvHicb hwl just taken place in Nuples. This note, 
which was addressed to the ministers and charges d'affaires 
at the Gorman and northern courts, drew from Lord Castle- 
reagh, thifc then English miniscer for foreign affairs, a 


dispatch addressed to his majesty's missions at foreign 
courts, and dated the 1 9th January, 1821, irt winch it was A 
intimated, that this government could not acquiesee hi^ho * 
principles announced in the circular of the three seVflrrei gns, 
or in their proposed application. From that time England 
may he* considered as having separated itself compfohriy 
from the Holy Alliance; and since the death of - the- 
Emperor Alexander it may bo difficult to say whether or 
not the convention so called is to be regarded as subsisting , 
at all. 

ALLIER, a river in France, called by the Romans Elvaer, 
which, rising in the mountains of Margeridc, near the place 
where these branch off from the more important chain of 
the Cevennes, flows, with some trilling bends, in a direction 
nearly N. by W. Its basin is bounded on the east by the 
heights of Forez and La Made, which separate it from the - 
basin of the Loire ; and on the west by the volcanic moun- 
tains of Auvergne* the loftiest in central France. [$oe 
Auvergne.] Its broad but shallow stream winds through 
the rich district of Limagne, until, after a course of 1 25 
miles, the junction of the Dore renders it navigable for a 
part of the year at least. From this junction it pursues its 
course until it falls into the Loire, a little below the town of 
Nevers, which is on the latter. Its whole course may be 
about 200 miles. 

The river gives name to a department, which is bounded 
on the north by those of Cher, Nievrc, and Saone et Loire, 
and on, the south by those of Creuse, Puy do Dome, and 
Loire. The Allier, soon after its junction with the Dore, 
enters the 'department from the south, and divides it into 
two parts ; while the Loire itself forms its north-eastern 
boundary ; and the Cher, with the Canal of the Duke of 
Berry, which runs parallel to the Cher, and close by it, 
crosses its western extremity. 

The department comprehends a great part of the an- 
cient province of Bourbon nais, and its productions are 
much diversified. Its granite rocks are covered with a light 
but fertile soil ; while the valleys contain rich alluvial dis- 
tricts, which, however, owing to the backward state of agri- 
culture, do not yield tlie crops which a more improved system 
of husbandry might produce. The vine is not cultivated to 
any great extent; but in the pastures many oxen are fat- 
tened, and the breed of horses is remarkable for strength. 
The woods are extensive, and furnish oak timber for ship- 
building. The meres or ponds also are considerable, and 
the fish taken in them, or in the numerous streams, form an 
article of trade with Paris. Coal-pits, iron-mines, quarries, 
from which stone suited for mill-stones is obtained, and pits 
of day, adapted for making polcdain, are the chief mineral 
wealth of the department. Mineral springs attract visitors 
to the towns of Viclii, which is situated in a romantic countiy 
on the banks of the Allier, and to Bourbon L Archambault, 
and Neris : the last, under the name of Aquoo Neroc, or 
Neri, was n watering-place in the time of the Romans; and 
the remains of an amphitheatre, and some other buildings, 
show it to have been a considerable place. 

The department of Allier contains four nrrondissements, 
those of Moulins, Montlu<;on, Gannat, and La Palisse. It# 
population in 1826 was 285,302. It is under the jurisdiction 
of the criminal court of Riom. This department is crossed 
by one of the great roads from Paris to Lyons. 

The chief town is Moulins, on the banks of the Allier, 

[see Moulins,] the population of which is 14,500. Gannat, 
on the Andelot, a branch of the Allier, 35 miles south of 
Moulins, carries on a considerable trade in cattle, and hup a 
population of 5000. Between these is St. Pourt;ain, the 
seat of a large cattle fair in the month of August, Mont- 
lur;on, near the baths of Neris, mentioned above, has 4500 
inhabitants ; Gusset, on the Allier, has nearly as many ; its 
ancient walls give it the appearance of a strong place. 
Bourbon L'Archambault, also mentioned above, has about 
3000, and La Palisse rather more than 2000 . The depart- 
ment is not particularly distinguished by any manufacture ; f 
the inhabitants of the village of Lurcy Levy in the north * 
make porcelain and earthenware, and those of Souvigny, 
near Moulins, trade in soda and glass. At Moulins itself 
some cutlery is made, which is in good refute, especially 
the scissars, and there are some other articles made, for 
which see the article on that town? * , 

ALLIGATION, derived from the Latin ad and ligate, 
signifying to bind together, or unite. It is a rule m arith-r v 
rnetic, by which the price of a mixture is found when 3 
price of the ingredients is known. This is an application to V 
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commercial arithmetic only, but the following questions* 
; which fall wider the rule, will show its scope better than 
any genera! definition. ^ 

Bow tUUCh wine at 60#. a dozen must be added to a pipe 
worth 95#. a dozen, in order that the mixture may be worth 
70s. W dozen ? t 

If a cubic foot of copper weighs 8788 ounces, and of zinc 
7 20U ounces, in what proportions must copper and zinc be 
mixed, so that a cubic foot of the mixture may weigh 8000 
ounces? 

For the algebraist wo may say, that all questions fall 
under the rule of alligation which involve the solution of 
such an equation as, 

ax + by 4- cz = n (x 

in which n must be intermediate between a, 5, and c; which 
is indeterminate unless further relations between x, y s and z 
are given. Any person moderately skilled in algebra may 
reduce a question of alligation to an equation of this form; 
and as the number of cases is infinite, and several of those 
given in the books of arithmetic are practically useless, we 
shall here confine ourselves to an example of one process for 
the algebraical Student, and two rules of the most simple 
cases for all other readers. 

There are three ingredients, worth a, b 9 and e shillings per 
ounce in what proportions must a mixture of tn ounces be 
male, so as to be worth k shillings an ounce ; it being un- 
derstood that the quantities of the two first ingredients 
must be in the proportion of p to q ? Let px be the quantity 
of the first ingredient; then qx is that of the second ; let y 
be that of the third. Then by t he question, * 
px -f- qx -f- y ~ tn. ... (1) 

But px ounces, at a shillings an ounce, cost apx shillings ; 
therefore the price of the whole is 

apx + bqx 4- cy shillings, 
which by tlie question is km shillings : hence, 

apx -f bqx 4- cy » km, . . . (2) 

and which two equations, with two„unkuown quantities, can 
be solved by the common method. 

Rule L Where the quantity of each ingredient, and its 
price, are given, to find the price per pound, gallon, or what- 
ever it may be, of the mixture ; multiply the quantity of 
each ingredient by its price, and add ; then divide the sum 
of all these products by the sum of all the quantities in the 
ingredients. 

Example. What is the worth per ounce of a mixture of 
25 ounces of sugar at 1 Of/, with 15 ounces at lk/.? 

25 ounces at Ilk/, is worth 250 d. 

15 „ 1 Id. #„ 1 G5(/. 

40 40 ) 415 ( 10 \ld. 

40 


15 

Answer, lO^gd. or 10^/. very nearly. 

Rule II. To find in what proportions per cent, two ingre- 
dients must be mixed, in order that; the price per ounce, 
&c. of the mixture may be one which has been previously 
determined upon. To find the proportion of the first ingre- 
dient, take the difference of price between the mixture and 
the second, ingredient, multiply by 100, and divide by the 
difference between the prices of the ingredients. 

Example. I wish to know in what proportion wines at 45s. 
and 70s. a dozen must be mixed, in order that the mixture 
may be worth 55#. a dozen ? 

Price of the mixture . . 55.?. 

second ingredient 70,?. 

difference 15 
multiply 100 

difference of price of ingredients 25 ) 1500 ( 60 


' 0 ' ' 

There must be, therefore, 60 per cent, of the first, and 
consequently, 40 per cent, of the second. 

Instead or finding the proportions per cent,, the proportion 
I in which any other number must be divided, may be found 
I by using that number of dozen, $cc. instead of 100, and fho 
i three prices may be all multiplied by any number which 
v will clear thqra of fractions. 


Example* Hewtfraat .80 gallons* worth 6#gi^on» bo 
made of ingredients worth ip. and ■ 11 cLper 

Pricw of m ixturc. Price of first ingredient. Price of x; 

: 5 : 'y*? 7 -v C » : ■ % 

difference of 26 and 44 


difference of 7 and 44 


37 ) 1440 ( 
• 1U 

330 

296 


■■ 34 

Answer, 38$£ callous of the first, and 41 of the ^second* . 

ALLIGATOR, a name originally given by the British 
Colonists of the Southern States of the North American 
Union, to a large species of reptile closely resembling the 
crocodile of Egy pt, but which modern researches have shown 
to possess generical characters differing from those of that 
animal. The word is supposed to be derived from the Por- 
tuguese lagarto , signifying a lizard, generally ; but it seems 
more probable, as, indeed, some of our older writers on the 
history and productions of America, affirm, that it is merely a 
modification of the Indian word legateer r OTt allegater. Accord- 
ing to its modern acceptation among zoologists, however,, 
the name is no longer confined to the species most com- 
monly found in Carolina, Louisiana, and the other Southern 
States of the Union ; but it is applied generically to all the 
other American species which agree with it in its most pro- 
minent and influential characters, and which have been 
called caymans, jacarGs, &c., by the Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, and Indians of South America. The characters 
which are proper to the alligators, and by which they are 
distinguished from the crocodiles of the Old World, are oy no 
means of such importance with respect to the influence 
they may be reasonably supposed to have upon the habits 
and economy of these animals, as to warrant the formation 
of these reptiles into a distinct and separate genus * tlieir 
manners and habits are precisely those of the true croco* . 
diles, and if they differ in certain minor details of structure, 
this difference should be considered not as a generic, but as 
a purely specific character. Baron Cuvier regarded the 
alligators not as a distinct genus, but merely as forming a 
subgenus of crocodiles, differing from these animals in their 
habitat, but agreeing with them in all the Essential parts of 
their structure and economy. Some later authors, however, 
have elevated his subdivisions into distinct and separate 
genera. Without subscribing to their views upon this sub- 
ject, we shall so far adopt their plan, as to describe the alli- 
gators and crocodiles in different articles. 

M. Cuvier thus distinguishes the alligators from the true 
crocodiles : 4 the former have the head less oblong than the 
latter ; its length is to its breadth, measured at the articu- 
lation of the jaws, as three to two ; the teeth are unequal in 
length and sizo ; there are at least nineteen, sometime even 
us many as twenty-two, on each side in the lower jaw, and 
nineteen or twenty in the upper. The front teeth of the 
under jaw pierce through the upper at a certain age, and 
the fourth from the front, which are the longest of all, 
enter into corresponding holes of the upper jaw, in which 
they are concealed when the mouth is closed. The hind 
legs and feet are round and neither fringed nor pectinated 
on the sides ; the toes are not completely webbed, the con- 
necting membrane only extending to their middle; and, 
finally, the post-orbital holes of the cranium, so conspicuous 
in the true crocodiles, are very minute in the alligators, or 
even entirely wanting.’ The crocodiles, properly so called,! . 
on the contrary, have the head at least tw'ice as long as it is 
broad ; fifteen teeth on each side of the lower jaw, and nine- 
teen on each side of the upper. The incisor or front teeth, 
as in the alligators, pierce through the upper jaw, at a cer- 
tain age, but the fourth or largest of the lower jaw, instead 
of being received into a corresponding hole of the upper, 
passes into a notch on each side of it ; and finally, the 
nind feet are bordered by a denticulated fringe, and the 
toes are completely united by a swimming membrane. 

The characters here reported as peculiar to the alligators 
and crocodiles respectively, are evidently not of sunfcienV 
importance to exert any very sensible influence upon thep? 
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gfcnewd ttocmomy. Of th6 ctMWtew and orgwito macMea- apendsthro# at four of (he widest months in a state of fo 
tions whidhthey possess in common, the principal is the long thargy, end Without taking any food: this phenomenon, 
taper tail, strongly compressed on the sides, and surmounted usually called hybornailqn, Is almost universal among tep- 
towards its origin with a double series of keel-shaped plates, tiles and serpents, at least in temperate and high lat£tudea« 
forming two upright denticulated crest^which, gradually and has been repeatedly observed with regard to the alii* 
converging towards the middle of the tatlf there unite and gators. On the approach of the cold season the^e animals 
form a .single row to the extremity. Its great size, and bury thems^toes in the mud at the bottom of some stagnant 
laterally compressed form, render the tail an organ of the pond, whererhey remain concealed and inactive till the re-; 
utmost importance to the crocodiles: it is true that its turn of spring. Travellers assure us that they are never 1 
weight materially impedes their motions on dry lancV--hut.it to be found in running streams, but uat they frequent in 
is a most powerful instrument of progression in the water, preference some stagnant pond or the creeks of large 
and influences the aquatic habits of these animals much rivers. Here they may be seen in almost countless multi- 
more than their webbed feet. The latter character, in- tudes, for they are extremely numerous in the remote 
deed, is comparatively of little weight: the hind feet are unfrequented parts of South America, protruding their 
only used to assist the progression in slow and gentle mo- large flat heads through the leaves of the nympkcea, pon - 
tion, but in all sudden and violent actions the tail alone is tederia , and other aquatic plants which cover the surface of 
the active instrument ; and even when the animal is sur- the water, and watching for prey ; or sometimes basking in 
prised on land, as we are assured by Adanson, it becomes a the sun or sleeping on the banks. They never come on 
powerful weapon of offence. The compression of the tail shore, except during the hottest part of the day, and always 
is not peculiar among reptiles to crocodiles, though so retire to the water on the approach of night, during which 
powerfully influencing their habits; but the second cha- time they are extremely active in search of prey. Their 
racter which is common to the entire genus, viz., the food consists principally of fish, and it is conjectured by 
palmated or somi-palmated hind feet, is exhibited by no some physiologists, that the musky fluid, secreted by the 
other genus of reptiles, though all are more or less addicted glands under the throat which have been already mentioned, 
to an aquatic life. This fact sufficiently demonstrates the acts as a kind of bait to attract their prey. The alligators 
small influence which the palmated form of the extremities are seldom known to attack the human species, unless in 
exerts upon the economy of these animals in general. Still defence of their eggs or young ; the females of these reptiles 
this character is by no means devoid of importance, though are reported to exhibit a much stronger degree of maternal 
in proportion to its utility in aquatic progression, it renders affection for their offspring than usually belongs to their 
the terrestrial motions of the animals extremely slow and class. They usually lay from fifty to sixty eggs in one place, 
awkward; and this effect is still further increased by the of about the same size as those of a goose, which they cover 
length and weight of the tail at one end, and by the anato- up with sand, and leave to be hatched by the heat of the 
mical structure of the nock at the other. Each of the eer- sun; never, however, removing to any great distance. When 
vical vertebras has on either side a species of false rib, and the young ones come forth, they are about five or six inches 
their meeting at the extremities along the whole neck, com- long, and are immediately Conducted to the water by the 
pletely hinder the animal from turning its head to cither female alligator. Seldom more than half the entire brood 
side, and render all its movements stiff and constrained, live to reach the water. Many are destroyed while in the 
Neither is the pace of the crocodiles on land so swift as to egg. The vultures waylay and watch the female alligator 
make them objects of fear to ordinary quadrupeds ; a man when she goes ashore to deposit her eggs, which tliev 
can easily outstrip them, and so sensible are these animals scratch up and devour us soon as she retires. Numbers of 
of their own inferiority in this respect, that they immediately them also fall a prey to the grown males of their own 
retreat to their more congenial element upon the most dis- species, and to various descriptions of ravenous fishes which 
tant appearance of the human species. greedily devour them. The Indians eat the flesh of the 

The other general characters of the crocodiles and alliga- alligators, notwithstanding its strong musky flavour; and 
tors, consist in their long flat heads, thick neck and bodies, even Europeans, who have succeeded in overcoming their 
protected by' regular transverse rows of square bony plates prejudices so far as to partake of it, report it to be both 
or shields, elevated in the centre into keel-shaped ridges, delicate and savoury. A single peculiarity of habit seems 
and disposed, qp the back of the neck, into groups of dif- to distinguish the alligators jjgpm the real crocodiles : the 
ferent forms and numbers, according to the species. The former never leave the fresh water, whilst the latter are 
mouth is extremely large, extending considerably behind known to frequent the mouths of large rivers, and even to 
the eyes, and furnished in each jaw with a single row of pass between different islands, at considerable distances 
conical teeth, all of different sizes, and standing apart from from one another ; and so perfectly is this characteristic of 
one another : these are hollow within, and never vary in the two subgenera, that the crocodile of the West Indian 
number, but are successively pushed out and replaced by Isles differs from all the other American species, and ex- 
others of larger dimensions, as the animals increase in age hi bits only those modifications which properly belong to 
and size. The tongue is short and fleshy, and attached to those of the Old World. 

the under jaw throughout its whole extent. It is con- It was only at the commencement of the present eenturf* 
sequcntly incapable of protrusion, and from its small size and that the different species of alligators were properly distil** 
backward position seldom seen even when the animal opens guished from one another, or even that they were suspected 
its mouth, which circumstance occasioned the belief so univer- to be specifically different from the crocodile of the Nile.' 
sally prevalent among the ancients, that the crocodile was This distinction is entirely duo to the- late Baron Cuvier, 
altogether deprived of this organ. The eyes are placed on and since the publication of the first edition of his ceie- 
the upper surface of the skull, are much approximated to- hrated work, ‘ Bur les Ossemem Fomlen,' little further id- 
wards one another, and provided each with three distinct dition has been made to tho subject. He enumerates three 
lids: the nostrils form a long narrow canal, placed at tho species, which he has definitely characterised ; and describes* 
extremity of the muzzle ; the ears are closed externally bv a fourth, which he suspects to be distinct, hut of which he 
two fleshy valves, and beneath the throat are two small did not at that time possess a. sufficient number of speci- 
pouehes or glands, which open externally and contain a mens to enable him to determine the question. These are, 
musky substance. Finally, the fleet are provided with five 1. The Alligator , (Crocodilm Lucius, Cuv.) properly so 
toes before, long and separate, and four behind, more or less called, which inhabits the fresh waters of the Carolina*; the 
perfectly united by membranes : of these, the three interior Mississippi, and other southern parts of the United States, 
alone on each foot are provided with claws, so that the two and of whose fierceness and veracity Bar tiara has related 
outer toes on the fore-feet, and one on the hind, are con- such extraordinary accounts. It grows, according to 
stonily claw less. Cateshy, to the length of fourteen or fifteen feet, the head 

Such are the principal characters which influence the being one-seventh of the entire length, and holf as broad at 
habits and economy of the crocodiles in general ; those which the articulation of the jaws as it is long. It appears to be 
more partieul arly distinguish the alligators or crocodiles of more fierce and voracious thap the South American species, 
America from the kindred species of the Old World have often attacks men and quadrupeds whilst bathing or cross* 
been already advert ed to , and it only now remains to relate ing the rivers, and is even said to prefer the flesh of the : 
the manners hf the fOTmer sub-germs, and describe the dis- negro to all other food: probably because the slavu is more 
tincti VO formr erf ^ the different species which compose it. It exposed to its attacks than his master. ’ .The alligators prey 
is repotted by Hhjy* fto the Egyptian crocodile retires to a chiefly by night ; they bssemhfe In vast numbers, besetting 1 
secret eafoe or on the approach of winter, and the mouth or some retired creek into which they have pre- 
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viou$ly driven thefb% and bellowing so loud that they may be* 
bWtod at tfc# dil&wbr a mile. To catch the fish they $y* 
under the shoal, and having secured one, rise to the surface, 
toss it into the air to get rid of the water which they ne- 
cessarily take in along with it, and catch it again in its de- 
scent. When, however, they succeed in capturing a land 
animal, which is too large to he swallowed at a single mouth- 
ful they conceal the body beneath the bank '® it begins 
to pulrify, for as their teeth are not formed for cutting or 
masticating, they are unable to tear the tough flesh in its 



'[Cervical Plates of Alligator.] 


fresh state ; it is then dragged on shore and devoured at 
leisure. When about to lay, the female digs a deep hole 
in the sand, and deposits her eggs in layers, separated from 
one another by intervening strata of leaves and dry grass, 
it would appear that she lays only one batch of eggs during 
the same season, though in the hotter parts of South Ame- 
rica, if the report of La Bordo is to be depended on, t he cay- 
man, or alligator of Surinam and Cayenne, lays at two or 
even three different periods of the year ; but as each batch 
is said to consist of only twenty or twenty -five eggs, it is 
probable that the whole does not exceed the number usually 
assigned to the common alligator. The female of this latter 
species, it is said, never loses sight of her nest till the young 
are hatched* and for months afterwards affords them the 
most unremitting care and protection. 

This species is frequently found up the Mississippi higher 
than the Red River. Messrs. Dunbar and Hunter encoun- 
tered one in N. lat., in the month of December, and 
during a more than usually severe season. In general, 
however, as we are assured by Cates by and Lacoudre inhere, 
the alligator of North America buries himself under the 
mud, at the bottom of the swamps and marshes which he 
inhabits, as soon as the cold weather fairly sets in, and con- 
tinues in a lethargic sleep till the return of spring. During 
the very severe frosts, sensation is so completely suspended, 
that the body of the animal may be cut into slices without 
dispelling his lethargy ; yet. it is hever actually frozen, and 
this partial return of a few hours' bright sunshine is at all 
times sufficient to restore suspended animation. It is par- 
ticularly in the rivers, lagoons, and swamps of Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Louisiana, that the alligator 
reaches his greatest dimensions. Bur tram found immense 
numbers of alligators and fish in a mineral spring near the 
Mu&quito River, in Florida, though the water, at its exit 
from the earth, was nearly at the boiling point, and 
strongly impregnated with copper and vitriol. The same 
traveller informs us, that the voice of the alligator resembles 
the bellowing Of a bull. 

Besides the characters common to all the American 
crocodiles, this species exhibits the following modifications 
Which distinguish it from others. The snout is flattened on 
its upper surface, and slightly turned upwards at the ex- 
tremity; the sides of it are nearly parallel, and the nose 
forms a regular parabolic curve. It was this similarity to 
the head of a pike, which led Baron Cuvier to bestow upon 
the present species the name of Crocodilus Lucius, or the 
pike-headed crocodile. The intacpal rim of the orbits is 
large and protuberant, but without being united by a traus- 
vefta erest as in the Cmodilw Sclerops or i Spectacled 


AlHeator, ’ The external openings of 
rated by a long knob ; the skull has; two 
oval pits, in the boitori* bf wbfeh ar^twokui^ 
the back of the neck are four principal plates, elevated li; 
the centre into keel-shaped ridges ; and in front and rear 
of these respectively, two smaller ones of similar form. The 
back exhibits eighteen transverse rows of similar plates* 
the first with only two crests or ridge^ then two with four, 
afterwards three with six, then six with eight, then again 
two with six, and finally, the last four rows with four 
crests each. The ridges or crests on the body, are of 
nearly equal size ; those of the tail are much larger, and 
amount to thirty-eight in all, nineteen before the union of 
the two lateral series, and as many afterwards. The colour 
is a deep, greenish-brown above, and light-yellow on the 
under surface of the body ; the sides regularly marked 
with alternate bands of both these colours. 

2. The Cayman, {Crocodilus Palpebroeus, Cuv.) is at once 
distinguished from all other species by the bony structure 
of the eyebrows, which form large knobs of the size of a 
man's fist; and by the small extent of the membrane con- 
necting the toes of the hind feet, which in prepared speci- 
mens can scarcely be recognized. The back of the neck is 
armed first with a range of four small scales, and afterwards 
with four transverse rows of plates, each consisting of two 
ridges, and immediately in contact with those of the back. 
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These consist of one row with two ridges/ one with four, 
five with six, three with eight, two with six, and seven with 
four. The lateral, denticulated ridges of the tail contain ten 
plates each before their union, and fourteen after, but as these 
are much more liable to vary than the transverse plates of 
the neck and back, little dependence should be placed upon 
the numbers of them in any species of crocodile. The skull 
of this species shows not the slightest trace of those post- 
orbital perforations, which are so conspicuous in the croco- 
dile of the Nile, and more or less developed in .all the other 
species. 

This is the common species of Surinam and Guiana: it 
is there called cayman, a Word most probably of native 
origin, whilst the following species, which is likewise found 
in the same countries, though its more appropriate locality 
would appear to be Brazil and Buenos Ayres, is distin- 
guished by the name of crocodile. Such at least is the 
report of Stedman and Von Sack, the only travellers who 
distinctly mention the present species. According to the 
account given by these travellers, the cayman does not 
attain so large a size as the other species, nor will lie ven- 
ture to attack a roan on dry land, or even in the water, so 
long as he keeps his legs and arms in motion. The female 
deposits her eggs in a single layer, and after covering them 
slightly with sand, abandons them to the vivifying in- 
fluence of the tropical sun, without taking any further 
charge either of them or of the young progeny. 

3. The Crocodilus Trigonatus of Schneider, is a species 
of crocodile, exhibiting all the peculiar characters which 
properly distinguish the alligators of America, and yet sus- 
pected to be of African origin. It is even so closely allied 
in form and general charwsfe^s to the cayman, or eye- 
browed alligator, that Baron Cuvier has described it as a 
mere variety of that specie^ though the fact of its widely 
indeed, it mi be depended on, as wefi 
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m i he different arrangement of its cervical and dorsal plates, 
are arg«in^ntsii> pflfee contrary opinion. The*£rm- 
cipal distinction between .this and the foregoing specieecon- 
slats in ;|l -risers in front of the orbits, aiid runs 
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towards the snout, and a small notch in the posterior border 
of the skull; the second row of cervical plates is larger than 
the others, and towards its middle are two or three small 
scales, with irregularly disposed crests ; the large ridges 
assume the form of scalene triangles, which gives the whole 
animal a rough and bristly appearance ; there are sixteen 
transverse bands on the back, the number of plates appearing 
to vary according to the species, and from nineteen to twenty- 
eight on the ta^h nine or ten before the junction of the lateral 
ridges, and from ten to seventeen afterwards. Nothing 
whatever is known of the manners or liubits of this species 
or variety. 

4, The Jarare (Crocodiim Sclerops, Schneider,) appears 
to be spread over the whole of tropical America, but is most 
especially numerous in Brazil, where it attains a very large 
size, and is found in all the rivers and lakes. Its head is 
more attenuated than in the alligator of North America; 
the sides converging towards the snout, so as to form very 
nearly an isosceles triangle ; the surface of the hones of the 
skull has a rough scabrous appearance, as if arising from 
disease ; the orbits of the eyes are surrounded by large, pro- 
minent rims of bone, and these are connected together by 
nn intermediate ridge, giving the whole very much the ap- 
pearance of a pair of spectacles ; finally, the skull is pierced 
by two very small holes behind the orbits. The cervical 
plates are remarkably large ; they are arranged in four 
transverse bands, of which the first two contain four each, 
and each of the others two. The transverse bands of the back 
vary according to age, and it would even seem according to 
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thfl individual ; they most, commonly consist of two rows, with 
two platf«, each, four with six, five with eight, two with six, 
and foiWr with four. The centres of these plates are elevated 
into iidgBVmuch smaller than in the other species; it is 
only after th« jUlWSttan of the lateral ridges of the tail, that 
they become wmwrtobly jHwmaent ; their number varies 


from ten to tbirteen before thifl |unpti<^, and ffcom nineteen 
br©^ "■ ^ 

greeh, ^ bcilbw. This fepe^s t gixwB 

to the size of from fourteen to eighteen feet in len^lh’f^he 
whole length is from eight to eight and a halftimes that of 
thehead. ^ , ;V . 

The jacHs, according to arp never to 

attack men, or even dogs, in pacing the rivers, unless it 
happen to be near the place wheite they have deposited 
their eggs; and even then, , they aro nevar known to prey 
upon the body, contenting themselves with tl^ fish and 
water-fowl, which they find so plentiful In their own ele- 
ment. During the night they are exceodingly active, 
and always keep in the water, showing only their heads 
above the surface, hut towards the middle of the day they 
come ashore to enioy the heat of the sun ; they then sleep 
profoundly, but always retfoat to the water on being dis- 
turbed. The qggs are about the size of those of a goose ; 
they are white, and much sought after by the ; free Indians, 
who also eat the ftesh of the jacariS itself though it has a 
strong musky smell, and scarcely any juice. The female 
deposits her eggs in the sand in a single layer, and covers 
them with straw or leaves ; few of them, however, escape 
the quick eye of the vulture, and even many of the young 
fall a prey to the full-grown males, which at the period of 
their first nppcdrance, in the hottest part of summer, are 

5 >artieularly fierce and ravenous, the marshes which they in- 
mbit being then dried up, and their food difficult to obtain. 1 
This species appears to have pretty nearly the same range 
towards the south of’ the Continent, that the alligator, or 
pike-headed crocodile, has to the north. According to Azara, 
it is never found beyond 32° of south latitude. Many Inte- 
resting facts regarding the diahits Of this species are re- 
corded in the narratives qjf* Prince Maximilian, Spix and 
Martius, and other Brazilian travellers. 

A LLIG HUR. A district of pen tr al India , in the province 
of Agra, situated between the rivers Ganges and Jumna. 
This district is hounded on the north by Merut; on the 
south by the districts of Agra and Ferruckubad ; on the east 
by the last-named district and Bareilly; and on the west 
by Agra iuid Delhi. 

AUighur is estimated to contain a million and a half of 
acres, about one-third part of which is in cultivation, princi- 
pally in the southern division of the district, which is very 
fertile. The northern portion, on the contrary, contains 
some of the most desolate tracts of land in India, jn which 
little is to be seen but low, dark jungle. 

In addition to the streams by which it is bounded on two 
sides, as already stated, the district is providtHl Aviih nu- 
merous water-courses and rivulets, which, ^however, are dry 
during the greater part of the year. 

The principal towns in the district are Allighur, Coel, 
Hatras, Moorsaun, and Anopsheher. 

The first of these places is the capital of the district. It 
is situated in 27° W N. lat., and 77° 59' E. long., a little 
more than fifty miles north from tho City of Agra. Attfe* 
ghur was taken in 180;), from Dowlut Row tScmdia, by the 
forces under Lord Lake, and is now the head-quarters of a 
civil and judicial " establishment of the Company s govern- 
ment. Coel, which is properly the town, is distant about 
two miles south of AUighur, and it is here that the $vil 
authorities principally reside : the two places are connected 
by a fine avenue of trees. Coel was formerly a station of 
great importance, and is so spoken pf by Ahul Fazl the 
Ayin-i-Akbari : it is still a large and bqfey town. v »m. . 

Hatras is a fortress of considerably . strengths situated 
31 miles north from the City of Agra; It was besieged in 
1817, and taken by the British after a tremendous bom- 
bardment, which did great damage to the town, Hatras 
has become a place of much commercial aetiyity. 

Moorsaun, a town 29 miles north from the Uity of Agra, 
was, previous to 1817, the seat of kh independent Zamin- 
daiy, and the resort of tribes of professional robbers. The 
evil thus occasioned had arrived that, at 

the time just mentioned, by tlie 

English and disniiUftled Moor- 
saun is Highly 'on the west 

employed to 
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position* of words commencing with the sanflk letter, when 
introduced with a view to its rhetorical effect. Byron’s lino 
in the concluding stanza of tho second canto of Childe 
Harold * 

* W^iat is the worst of woes that wait on ajje, 

may be given as an example ; and another inffcance occurs 
in tho same stanza, in the line 

• O'er Ac&rts divided, and o’er Aopei destroyed.* 

Churchill has at once ridiculed and exemplified the figure 
in his well-known verse m 

* And apt alliteration’s artful aid/ r 

where every word begins with the same letter. Modem 
critics have detected numerous instances of alliteration both 
in tho Latin and Greek poets. (See the dialogue entitled Ac - 
tins, in the Latin Dialogues of Joannes Jovianus Pontanus ; 
and Harris's Philological Enquiries , part II. eliap. iv.) Al- 
literation, however, has been most systematically used as an 
ornament of diction in the Celtic and Gothic dialects. Gerald 
Barry, commonly called Giraldus Cambrensis, who lived in 
the twelfth century, tells us, in his Description of Wales, that 
in his day, both the English and Welsh were so fond of this 
figure of speech, which he calls Annomi nation, that they 
deemed no composition to be elegant, or other than rude and 
barbarous, in which it was not plentifully employed. The 
same tendency is also said to have formed a striking pecu- 
liarity in the genius of the Irish language. (See Wal ton's 
History of English Poetry , vol. ii. p. 148. Note d. Edit, 
of 1824.) Dr. Percy, in an essay published in his E cliques 
of ancient English Poetry , has traced the origin and history 
of alliterative verse down from the compositions of the old 
Icelandic poets. Nearly all the varieties of Runic verse, 
which were very numerous, appear to have depended for 
their prosodial character entirely upon alliteration. It was 
necessary that so many words in every line should begin 
with the same letter; and this was all that was required to 
make good metre. According to the learned Worm i us, 
there were no fewer than 130 kinds of Icelandic verse formed 
upon this principle, and without including rhyme, or a 
correspondence of final syllables. If wo may trust the fol- 
lowing curious statement, given in a note by Mr. Park to the 
last edition by Price of Warton’s History of English Poetry 
(vol. ii. p. 012,) the harmonies of alliterative verse were some- 
times of the most complicated description, and such us were 
likely, one would suppose, to elude any except the nicest 
and most practised ears:— 1 An objection has been taken to 
the antiquity of the Welsh poetry, from its supposed want 
of alliteration. But this is not the case : for the allitera- 
tion has not been perceived by those ignorant of its con- 
struction, which is to make it in the middle of words, and 
not at the beginning, as in this instance : 

Vn Iok ir ri uawa eiiian. 

‘ \ ! 1 I I 


This information was imparted to Mr. Douce, by the in- 
genious Edward Williams, the Welsh bard.' The remains 
which we possess of Saxon poetry exhibit frequent in- 
stances of lines constructed apparently upon the principle of 
alliteration; but it certainly w r as not so systematically 
adhered to in that language, as in the compositions of the 
Icelandic bards. Mr. Tyrwhitt, indeed, in his essay on the 
Language and Versification of Chaucer , has gone so far 
as to say, * For my own part, I confess myself unable to 
discover any material distinction of 4he Saxon poetry from 
prose, except a greater pomp of diction, and a more stately 
kind of march.’ He thinks that we might attribute the 
introduction of the practice of alliteration to the Danes, if 
we w’ero certain that it made a part of the Scaldic versi- 
fication at the time of the Danish settlements in England. 

Dr. Percy, in the essay above referred to, has shown that 
poems continued to be written in English, the verse of which 
was merely alliterative, or iii which, at least, alliteration 
served as the substitute for rhyme, down to the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, and in the Scottish dialect, 
even to a later period. One of the compositions of this 
description which he cites is entitled Scottish Field , and 
isli narrative of the battle of Floddcn, which was fought in 
1513. Another is a Scottish poem composed by Dunbar, who 
lived till about the middle of the sixteenth century. It is 
preserved in the Maitland manuscript, and h&9 since been 
published by Pinkerton. The practice bf alliterative verse, 


as Percy has remarked, seems to have Been longest pro 
served in the north. In the Canterbury Tales, Chaucer 
makes his Parson, when asked for his story, reply, with a 
sneer at this antiquated habit of the northern versifiers of 
that day, ' ' :fk 

• - — Tnutcth wall I am a Southern man; 

I cannot gette, ram, ram, ruff, by mji letter. 

And, God wot, rhymo held 1 but little better ; 

And -there fore, if you list, 1 woll not gloso ; 

1 woll you tall a httlo tale in prose.* 

But th$ most famous poem in the English language, 
entirely composed in alliterative metre, is that entitled 
The Visions of Pierse Plowman , written about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, and attributed to William or 
Robert Longland, a secular priest, and a fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. This is a long work* consisting of twenty- 
one parts or books, and composed throughput in verses, the 
cadence of which appears to be generally anapaestic, but 
which are evidently designed to derive their chief metrical 
beauty from a certain artificial disposition, in each, of the 
words beginning with the same letter. The poem hasheen 
frequently printed ; but the last and best edition is that 
published a few years ago by the late Rev. Thomas Dunham 
Whitaker. 

So strongly had alliteration obtained possession of the 
English ear, that even for some time after the introduc- 
tion of rhyme, it appeal's to have been still considered 
an important embellishment of verse. Some fragments 
of our old poetry exhibit both the consonance of final syl- 
lables, and a rigid observance of all the regularities of allite 
ration. Even after the latter came to be neglected as a 
systematic accessory, it was still lavishly employed as an 
occasional ornament. Our popular ballad and lyrical 
poetry is full of such lines as those with which tho Scotch 
song commences : — 

* iVerry may th* 7naicl bp 
That marries the miller ; 

For /uul day and /u ir day, flee. fl:c.* 

Down even to the present day, the use of alliteration, to a 
considerable extent, has continued to characterise English 
versification in its most polished form, and in the hands of 
some of our greatest poets. Nor has the employment of 
this artifice of style been confined to compositions’in verse. 
In the early part of the seventeenth century it was carried 
to a greater excess by some of our prose writers, than it ever 
had been by our poets ; grave discourses being elaborated, 
in which nearly all the words of each separate sentence 
commenced with the same letter. " The longer this torture 
of the unfortunate sound could be protracted, the greater 
was deemed to be the feat of eloquence. 

Those who recognize rhyme, or what Milton calls ‘ the 
jingling sound of like endings,’ as one of the legitimate ad- 
juncts of poetry, can hardly repudiate alliteration, which, 
after the same fashion, may be termed ‘the jingle of like 
beginnings.' There can be no doubt that the lat ter artifice, 
judiciously employed, may be made to communicate a por- 
tion, at least, of the same sort of gratification which is 
conveyed by the former. The general principle upon which 
the pleasure we experience in both cases depends, is tho 
similarity in dissimilarity, as it has been called, or 
variety combined with regularity, which is the occasion of 
so many of our intellectual, and of some also of our 
moral pleasures. Of course, degree in which allitera- 
tion is employed, as an ornament of style, ought to be regu- 
lated by its importance, as compared with other rhetorical 
decorations, ancl by its appropriateness to the subject 
and the general character of the composition. Being 
a mere artifice of diction, it can in no case be compared 
with the higher beauties of thought and expression, and 
should never be obtruded so as to interfere with them. 
It sometimes serves, however, to help in what may be 
called the setting of a brilliant thought; and, if it have 
the air of coming naturally, will frequently add to the effect 
of an otherwise happy phrase. Its aptitude to catch the 
popular ear is proved by its almost universal adoption in pro 
verbs, traditional rhymes, and other brief sayings of wit or 
wisdom, which their mere natural vitality "lias kept alive 
without the aid of letters, and even in a vast number of 
those idiomatic expressions which form the sinew and chief 
strength of our language. Mr. Price, the learned editor of 
the last edition of Warton, whose premature death is an 
irreparable loss to more than one department of our national 
literature, announced some yean ago a volume which was 
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to contain* among other matters, an essay upon alliterative 
metre, together with the Auntcr of Sir Gawaine, a romance 
in alliterative metre, from a MS. of the fourteenth century ; 
but the work, we believe, has never appeared. 

ALTAUM, a very extensive genus of bulbous, mono- 
cotvlcdonous plants, belonging to the natural order As- 
phodclew. The species are all remarkable for having, in a 
greater or less degree, the odour of the gavlic, and for the 
agreeable stimulating effects that accompany it. For this 
reason some of them have been objects of cultivation from 
the highest antiquity. 

As a genus, allium is known among other asphodelem, by 
the [lowers growing in round heads or umbels, by the perian- 
thium being deeply divided into six spreading lobes, and 
by having a capsule with three angles, three valves, and 
three cells, sometimes so deeply lobed, as to have the appear- 
ance of six cells. The number of species is very consider- 
able ; they are almost exclusively natives of the .northern 
hemisphere, and are principally found wild in the meadows 
and groves of Europe, in tile north of Asia, and the north of 
Egypt: a small proportion only inhabiting corresponding 
latitudes in North America. Many of them are handsome 
[lowering plants, but as they are more important on account 
of their useful properties, we shall confine ourselves to some 
account of the kinds commonly cultivated in the kitchen 
garden. 

Allium c/pa, the common onion, is too well known to 
require description. It is not certain of what country it is 
a native, but it has from time immemorial been cultivated 
in Egypt. Its varieties are not very numerous, considering 
that it is almost exclusively increased by seed: the most re- 
markable are the blood red, which is the most pungent; the 
Strasburg, which is the hardiest; the silver-skinned, 
winch is the smallest., and the most fitted for pickling ; and 
the Portugal and Tripoli, which are the largest and the most 
delicate. In this country the bulbs do not generally arrive 
at the large size of those imported from Portugal and 
Spain; but skilful gardeners -have nevertheless succeeded 
in procuring them fully as fine. Their method has been to t ake 
the small onions of a late-sown crop of the previous year, and 
U) plant them in rows in the beginning of April, laying them 
on the surface of the soil, each surrounded with about a 
handful of decayed and nearly dry manure. All the time 
that is usually lost; in seed sowing is thus avoided, and the 
moment the bulbs push forth new roots, they find them- 
selves in the midst of an abundant store of food, which con- 
tinues to supply them with nutrition during the whole of the 
growing season. As they advance in size, the soil round 
the bulbs is frequently disturbed by the hoe, for the sake of 
exposing as much as possible the carbonaceous matter 
of the manure to the action of the atmosphere. This pro- 
cess is only discontinued when the leaves begin to turn 
yellow: the bulbs are then allowed to ripen as usual. By 
these means -the copious supply of food, the bulbs being on 
the surface of the ground, and so enabled to develope without 
impediment from the pressure of the soil, and the time 
saved by using small, ready formed bulbs, instead of seed, — 
onions have been often obtained in England fully equal in 
every respect to those of Spain. For further information on 
this subject, see the Transactions of the lJort . Soc, vol. i., 
p. 158, iii.t p. 67, and iv., p. 138. 

Allium schcenoprasum , the chive, is a little tufted plant, 
with slender, cylindrical, taper-pointed, dark-green leaves ; its 
[lowers are arranged in a small, compact, round head, and 
are of a purplish or pale violet colour ; the bulbs are small, 
long, and white, and grow in dense, matted tufts. It is 
a native of the Alps of Europe, from Lapland to Italy ; and 
is found here and therein Great Britain. It is more em- 
ployed by the French for their cookery, than in this country. 
Being a perennial, and increasing rapidly by its roots, it 
requires no other management than to be taken up from 
time to time for the purpose of separating its bulbs, which 
are afterwards replanted at short intervals. The leaves are 
the part eaten, and are cropped as occasion requires. 

Allium Jht ulnsum, the Welsh onion, is a native of Siberia, 
and is supposed to have gained its English name from 
having been imported originally from Germany, with the 
name Walsch, or foreign, attached to it. It is a perennial, 
and cultivated chiefly for the purpose of being sold in the 
markets when very young, at which time its flavour is 
delicate ; its hardiness enables it when young to brave our 
spring cold better than the common onion. It does not 
form bulbs, and is known by its tall stem, thick hollow 
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leaves, and paid green very compact head of flowers. It 
does not appear to be an abject of cultivation in any other 
than northern countries. 

Allium asealomeum , the shallot, a native of Asia Minor, 
is in many respects similar to the chive, from which it is 
known by its larger leaves, its smaller and more deeply- 
coloured flowers, and by its stamens having alternately three 
points on the filaments. It moreover produces bulbs of 
sufficient size to bo fit for use, and accordingly, while the 
leaves only are employed in the chive, the bulbs are the 
parts sought for in the shallot. These multiply abundantly, 
sb that every year, when the crop is taken up, there is 
plenty of small bulbs which can be resowed for planting the 
succeeding season, while the fine, fully-formed ones are 
selected for the kitchen. Two very distinct varieties of this 
useful plant are known, one of which is much larger and 
more delicate than the other. To obtain the bulbs in the 
greatest perfection, they should not be buried in the earth, 
as is the common practice, hut merely placed on the surface 
of the soil, and treated as already recommended with regard 
to onions. Upon this subject see an excellent paper by Mr. 
Knight in the Tram, of the Hart. Soc vol. ii, p. 97. 

Allium sativum , garlic, has been found wild in Sicily, 
and some parts of Provence. Its stem is simple, erect, and 
furnished with flat, narrow, pointed leaves; the flower- 
beads have usually a number of little bulbs lying among 
the flowers, which are white or pinkish ; the bulbs are re- 
markable for the development of the greater part of the 
axillary buds of their scales ; these buds grow rapidly, and 
acquire a bulbous slate, and form what are called the cloves 
of the garlic, which are the parts employed in cooking. The 
mode of cultivating them is the same as that of shallots and 
onions. 

Allium ophioscorodon, rocambole, or Spanish shallot, is 
very slightly different from garlic, being chiefly distin- 
guished by its larger size in all the parts, and by the upper 
part of its stem being generally twisted spirally just before 
flowering. It is a native of most parts of the south of 
Europe ; it is little cultivated in this country. 

Allium porrum , the leek, has, like many other cultivated 
plants, disappeared in a wild state, so that its origin is un- 
known. It is a broad-leaved, succulent species, not capable 
of forming a bulb, because the leaves do not perish till the 
plant itself dies away, but producing instead a cylindrical body 
composed of the tender, colourless bases of the leaves, which 
are rolled round each other in a compact manner. As the 
excellence of the leek depends entirely upon the large size 
of this part, the attention of the cultivator is exclusively 
directed to that before all other considerations. It lias 
been found that no method is so successful as to sow the 
seed early in a light and well-manured soil, and then, when 
the young leeks have arrived at the thickness of the little 
finger, or even sooner, to drop them into holes about 
2£, or 3 inches wide, and 6 inches deep, in the bottom of 
which some very fine manure has been deposited. By 
this means the young plants are copiously supplied with 
moisture, have abundant food round their young roots, 
are attracted upwards by the light, and are enabled to dtj- 
velope themselves with rapidity from the absence of all 
pressure from the surrounding earth ; and when they fill up 
the whole cavity of the hole, as they will in time, they then 
blanch themselves in all the most valuable part of their stem. 

As the sensible properties of the whole genus are evidently 
much the same as those of the common onion, differing 
chiefly in degree pf concentration or diffusion, the chemical 
analysis of the bulbs of this species may be considered illus- 
trative of that of all the rest. MM. Foureroy and Vauquelin 
found that the common onion is composed, 1st of a white, 
acrid, volatile oil, holding in solution sulphur which renders 
it fetid; 2. of a vege to- animal matter analogous to gluten ; 
3. of a good deal of uncry stallizgble sugar ; 4, of a great 
quantity of mucilage, resembling gum Arabic ; 6. of phos- 
phoric acid, either free or combined with lime, acetic ucid, 
and a little citrate of lime, and 6. of vegetable fibre. It is to 
the volatile oil that the irritating properties of the onion are 
supposed to be owing, and they are consequently dissipated 
by heat. 

A LLOA, a sea-port town awl parish in the county of 
Clackmannan, on the north side of the river Forth, twenty- 
seven miles above Edinburgh, seven below Stirling by land, 
and fourteen by water. The town is very ancient and the 
old part of it irregularly built with narrow streets ; but 
in more modem part are some spacious streets, with 
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handsome houses and good shops. Within the last few 
years, elegant streets have been formed towards the river, 
and several neat villas built in the vicinity of the tbwn. 
The new church, opened in 1819, is an elegant structure 
in the Gothic, style of architecture, and adorned with a 
fine spire £00 feet high. The inhabitants were chiefly in- 
debted to the late John Francis, Earl of Mar, for this orna- 
ment to their town. There are three meeting-houses of 
presbyterian dissenters, an independent meeting-house, 
tfnd an episcopal chapel. The town has an assembly-room, 
in which the public courts of the county are held, some reli- 
gious associations, and a good subscription library. 

The town and parish contain three large distilleries, five 
breweries, where ale is made which has long been in high 
repute, and two woollen manufactories, chiefly employed m 
the blanket and shawl trade. The glass-works are admirably 
situated at the river side, and they can, by a waggon -way, 
receive coals directly from the extensive coal-pits in the 
neighbourhood. Near these are the gas works lor lighting 
the streets, shops, and public works ; and a little more to 
the westward a great iron-foundry has just been erected, 
chiefly for the making of steam-engines. The Devan iron- 
works, in tho vicinity of the town, though in the parish of 
Clackmannan, contribute largely to the trade of this port. 
Bricks, tiles, and other earthenware, copper goods (especially 
distillers’ apparatus), leather, tobacco, and snuff, are also ex- 
tensively manufactured. The salmon fishery, although not 
now so productive as it has been in former times, is still 
carried on with considerable spirit.. Alloa possesses a com- 
modious harbour, which haw lately been greatly extended, 
with a depth of water of sixteen feet at neap, and from 
twenty-two to twenty-four at spring tides. Its vessels sail 
to every quarter of the globe; and their tonnage is from 
7000 to 8000 torts, giving employment to from 400 to f>00 
seamen. The coasting trade is also very extensive, the 
quantity of coals alone, carried coast-wise, and exported, 
annually amounting to 60,0n0 tons*: the trade in malt also 
is very great, as Alloa supplies not only the distillers and 
brewers in the neighbourhood, but also distant markets. 

There is a dry -dock next to the harbour, capable of re- 
ceiving the largest ships; and a ferry over the Forth, with 
two largo steam-boats, where the passage is rendered conve- 
nient at all times of the tide, by very complete piers, one on 
each bank, reaching down to low -water mark. In the river, 
which is here 5 00 yards broad, and separate into two 
branches, there are two low islands called inches, one of 
which, nearest the town, is a valuable farm of 80 acres. 
There is a daily communication by steam-boats with Edin- 
burgh and all the towns on the Forth. Above Alloa, to the 
N.12. is a dam, called Gartrnorn, made originally about the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, and covering 
about; lt»u English acres, being probably the largest artificial 
hike in Scotland. From it issues a stream which turns 
several mills, and serves other important purposes, besides 
cleansing the harbour. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
Alloa is an ancient tower, built prior to 1300, ninety feet 
high, with walls eleven feet thick, once the residence of the 
Earls of Mar, and the place where some of the princes of 
Scotland were educated. Some royal relics were consumed 
in a fire, which, about thirty years ago, destroyed the family 
mansion adjoining this tower. The present Earl of Mar has 
taken up his residence in a temporary house near the tower, 
till a proper mansion be built. Shaw-park, a scat of the 
Ear! of Mansfield, purchased from the late Earl of Cathcart; 
and Tullibody-House, a seat of Lord Abevcromby, are also 
in the parish. The population of the town in 1831 was 
4417, of the town and parish, 6377. 66° V N. lat. 3*46' 

W. long, from Greenwich. 

ALLODIUM, or ALODIUM, property held in absolute 
dominion, without rendering any service, rent, fealty, or 
other consideration whatsoever to a superior. It is opposed 
to Feodum or Fief, (see Fief, Feudal System,) which means 
property, the use of which is bestowed by the proprietor upon 
another, on condition that the person to whom the gift is 
made shall perform certain services to the giver, upon failure 
of which, or upon the determination of the period to which 
the gift was confined, the property reverts to the original 
possessor. Hence arises the mutual relation of lord and 
vassal. 

When the barbarian tribes from the northern parts of 
Europe overran the Western Roman Empire, in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, they made a partition of the conquered 
provinces between themselves and the former poj^ears. 


The lands which were thus acquired by the FmjoJlb, the 
conquerors of Gaul, were termed allodial. The'w wire sub- 
ject to no burthen except that of military service, the neglect 
of which was punished with a fine (called Heribannum) pro- 
portioned to tne wealth of the delinquent. They passed to 
all the children equally, or, in default of children, to the 
nearest relations of the last proprietor. Of these allodial 
possessions there was a peculiar species denominated Salic, 
from which females were expressly excluded. Besides the 
lands distributed among the nation of the Franks, others 
termed focal lands (from Fiscus, a word which, among the 
Romans, originally signified the emperors treasury, but was 
afterwards applied to all imperial property, both real and 
personal) were set apart to form a fund which might support 
the dignity of the king, and supply him with the means of 
rewarding merit and encouraging; valour. These, under the 
name of benqffces , (benefleia,) were granted to favoured sub- 
jects, upon the condition, either expressed or implied, of tho 
grantees rendering to the sovereign personal service in the 
field. It has been supposed by some writers, that these 
benefices were originally returnable at pleasure, that they 
were subsequently granted for life, and finally became here- 
ditary. But there is no satisfactory proof of the first stage 
in this progress. (Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 101, 
note,) 

From the end of the fifth to.the end of the eighth century, 
the allodial tenures prevailed in France. But there were so 
many advantages attending the beneficiary tenure, that even 
in the eighth century it appears to have gained ground consi- 
derably. The composition for homicide, the test of rank 
among the barbarous nations of the north of Europe, was, in 
the case of a king’s vassal, treble the amount of what it was 
in the ease of an ordinary free-born Frank. A contumacious 
resistance on thq'part of the former to the process of justice 
in the king’s courts, was passed over in silence ; while the 
latter, for the same offence, was punished with confiscation of 
goods. The latter also was condemned to undergo the ordeal 
(see Ordeal) of boiling water for the least crimes; the former 
for murder only. A vassal of the king was not obliged to 
give evidence against his fellow-vassal in the king’s courts. 
Moreover, instead of paying a fine, like the free ahodialist, 
for neglect of military service, he had only to abstain from 
liesh and wine for as many days as he had failed in attend- 
ance upon the army. (Montesquieu, Esprit des Loir, lib. 
xxxi.) 

The allodial proprietors, wishing to acquire tho important 
privileges of king's vassals, without losing their domains, 
invented the practice of surrendering them to the king, in 
order to receive them back for themselves and their heirs upon 
the feudal conditions. When the benefices once became 
hereditary, the custom of what is called subinfeudation fol- 
lowed as a natural consequence ; that is to say, the pos- 
sessors of them carved out portions of their estates to bo 
holden of themselves by a similar tenure. This custom 
began to gain ground even in the eighth century ; but the 
disorders which ensued upon the death of Charlemagne in 
the ninth century, paved the way to the establishment of the 
feudal system upon a more extended basis. The vast empire 
which had been held together by the wisdom and vigour of 
one man, now crumbled into pieces. The provincial gover 
nors usurped the authority; and tyrannized over the sub- 
jects of bis feeble descendants. The Hungarians, a tribe 
that emerged from Tartary at the latter end of the ninth 
century, spread terror and devastation over Germany, Italy, 
and part of France. The Scandinavian pirates, more 
commonly known by the name of Normans, infested the 
coasts with perpetual incursions. Against this complication 
of evils, the only defence was in the reciprocity of service 
and protection afforded by the feudal system. The allodial 
proprietor was willing, upon any terms, to exchange the 
name of liberty for the security against rapine and anarchy 
which a state of vassalage offered. In the course of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries (a period of the worst barbarism that 
Western Europe has known since the fell of the Western 
Roman Empire) allodial lands in France became for the 
most part feudal ; i.e. either they were surrendered by their 
owners, and received back as simple fiefs, where the owner 
was compelled to acknowledge himself the man or vassal 
of some lord, on the supposition of an original grant which 
had never been made, or as fiefs de protection , where the 
submission was expressly grounded upon a compact of nu- 
,i tual defence. Similar changes took place in Italy anil Ger- 
many, though not to the some extent. But in most of the 
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southern provinces uf France, where the Roman law pre- 
vailed, th# ancient tenure always subsisted, and lands were 
generally presumed to be allodial unless the contrary was 
shown. And in Germany, according to Du Cange (Gfoss.-— 
tit. Barones) a class of men called Semper Barones held their 
lands allodially. With respect to England, it has always 
been a question whether the feudal system was established 
there before or after the Norman conquest. This subject 
will be more properly discussed under another head. (See F k u- 
d al- System.) It is sutlicient at present to observe, that at 
this day allodial possessions arc unknown in England, all real 
property being held mediately or immediately of the king. 
The name for the most absolute dominion over property of 
this nature is a Fee, (Feodum,) or an estate iq fee ; a word 
which obviously implies a feudal relation. Hence it is, that, 
when a man possessed of an estate in fee dies without heirs, 
and without having devised his property by will, the estate 
escheats, i.c. falls hack to the lord of whom it was holden, 
or, where there is no intermediate lord, to the king, as lord 
paramount. The term allodium is also sometimes applied to 
an estate inherited from an ancestor, as opposed to one which 
is acquired by any other means. (Spclman, Gloss, see Alo- 
dium.) The etymology of the word has given rise to much 
controversy. Sir H. S pel man, Dr. Robertson, Sir W. Black- 
stone, and others, have proposed several ingenious solutions 
of the difficulty, which are, however, founded on mere con- 
jecture. 

ALLOWANCE, in commerce, a deduction from the 
gross weight of goods, agreed on between merchants, accord- 
ing to the customs of particular countries and ports, the 
chief of which is known by the name of tare. 

ALLOY. This word is employed to designate either a 
natural or artificial compound of two or more metals, except 
when mercury is one of th£m, and then the mixture is 
termed an amalgam . The natural alloys are far less im- 
portant substances than those which arc artificially pro- 
cured : thus, arsenic occurs combined with the following 
metals, viz., antimony, bismuth, cobalt, iron, nickel, and 
silver; there is also found a native alloy of antimony and 
nickel, and of antimony, cohalt and nickel; some others might 
be mentioned. But there is no instance of a native alloy, 
strictly speaking, being applied to any useful purpose, 
whereas the artificial alloys are of the highest importance 
both for the Uses of common life and for manufacturing pur- 
poses ; by uniting different metals, compounds arc formed 
which possess a combination of qualities not occurring in 
any one metal. Platina is always employed in a pure state, 
and copper, iron, lead and zinc, are also very commonly so 
used; but gold, silver, tin, antimony and bismuth are 
generally alloyed ; the first three, on account of their soft- 
ness, and the two latter because th$y are extremely brittle. 
Gold and silver are hardened by alloying with copper; 
copper is hardened by zinc, &c. 

The formation of alloys appears to depend upon the chemi- 
cal affinity of the metals for each otner ; and in some in- 
stances it seems to be wanting, for no combination occurs: 
thus, according to Gellert, bismuth and zinc do not combine. 
Various facts may be assigned for supposing the combination 
to be the result of chemical affinity. M. Boussingault (An. 
de Ch. etde Ph. t. 34, p. 408) has described and analysed 
six different native alloys of gold and silver, and he found 
in all cases that the metals were combined in definite pro- 
portions. The change of properties which metals undergo 
by combining, furnishes strong evidence of its arising from 
chemical affinity and action: thus, with respect to colour, 
copper, a reddish metal, by union with zinc, which is a white 
one, gives the well-known yellow alloy brass : the fusing point 
of a mixed metal is never the mean of the temperature at 
which its constituents melt; and it is generally lower than 
that of the most fusible metal of the alloy. j 

All alloys formed of brittle metals are brittle ; those made 
with ductile metals are in some cases ductile, in others 
brittle ; when the proportions are nearly equal, there arc 
as many alloys which are brittle as ductile ; but when one 
of the metals is in excess, they are most commonly ductile. 
In combining ductile and brittle metals, the compounds are 
brittle, if the brittle metal exceed, or nearly equal the pro- 
portion of the ductile one ; but when the ductile metal greatly 
exceeds the brittle one, the alloys are usually ductile. The 
density of alloys sometimes exceeds, and in other cases is 
less than, that which would result from calculation ; the 
following alloys afford examples of increased and diminished 
density. 
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Not only are the properties of metals altered by combination, 
but different proportions of the same metals produce very 
different alloys. Thus, by combining ninety parts of copper 
with ten parts of tin, an alloy is obtained of greater density 
than the mean of the metals, and it is also harder and 
more fusible than the copper; it is slightly malleable when 
slowly cooled, but on the contrary when heated to redness, 
and plunged into cold water, it is very malleable : this corn- 
pound is known by the name of bronze. If eighty parts of 
copper be combined with twenty parts of tin, the compound 
is the extremely sonorous one called bell-metal ; an alloy 
consisting of two-thirds copper and one-third tin, is sus- 
ceptible of a very fine polish, and is used as speculum metal. 

It is curious to observe in these alloys, that in bronze, 
the density and hardness of the denser and harder metal 
are increased by combining with a lighter and softer one; 
while, as might be expected, the fusibility of the ynore re- 
fractory metal is increased by uniting with a more fusible 
one. In bell-metal, the copper becomes more sonorous by 
combination with a metal which is less so : these changes 
are clear indications of chemical action. 

It has been ul ready observed, that the natural alloys, 
considered as such, are not important bodies; the only one, 
if indeed that, may be so reckoned, is the alloy of iron 
and nickel, constituting meteoric iron, and ot which the 
knives of the Esquimaux appear to be made. The artificial 
metallic alloys arc of the highest degree of utility : thus, 
gold is too soft a metal to be used either for the purposes of 
coin or ornament, it is therefore alloyed with copper; silver, 
though harder than gold, would also wear too quickly, 
unless mixed with copper; and copper is improved, both in 
hardness and colour, by combination with zinc, forming brass. 

The following, among other useful alloys, will be treated 
of under their specific names, viz., Bell-Mktal, Brass, 
Bronze, Gun, Pot, Prince’s, Speculum, and Type 
Metal, Tutknag, and Solders. Other alloys will be de- 
scribed when the more important metal entering into their 
composition comes under consideration. 

ALLSPICE. [See Eugenia,] , . 

ALLU'VIUM, a name given to those accumulations of 
sand, earth, and loose stones or gravel brought down by 
rivers, which, when spread out to any extent, form what is 
called alluvial land. The word is derived from the Latin 
verb alluere, signifying • to wash upon,’ as the sea docs upon 
the coasts, or a river upon its banks, and is chiefly used as a 
term in geology. Many geologists restrict the expression to 
such water-worn materials as have been deposited either 
recently or within the historical rera, and which do not include 
the remains of extinct species of organized bodies : but as 
, there are similar accumulations of transported materials, 
belonging to almost every geological period in the history of 
the earth, it is an unwarranted restriction of the term to 
confine its use to the recent period only. There is, no doubt, 
this distinction between modern alluvia and those of ancient 
periods, that in the latter, besides the remains of extinct 
species of animals and plants, there is more frequently a 
consolidation into stone. To these last accumulations of 
water -W'orn materials some geologists apply the name di- 
luvium, which is objectionable, because it expresses, not a 
particular state of the materials, hut a theory of their forma- 
tion ; that is, that they were produced by a deluge —some 
indeed go so far as to assert that they were accumulations 
by the Mosaic flood, The word alluvium might be eonve- 
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niently used as a general terra, and we might feay ancient 
alluvium and modem alluvium, as the French geologists say 
terrains de transport — anciens and modernes. We might 
go farther, and say secondary and tertiary alluvium, and the 
alluvia of particular groups of strata. 

In treating of this subject we have to consider three 
operations: 1. the disintegration and decay of the superior 
crust of the earth by the action of meteoric agents, of tides, 
currents, and streams of running water ; 2. the transport- i 
ation of the loosened materials by streams and currents ; 
and 3. the deposition of the matter at the bottom of rivers, 
lakes, 8 bs tuaries, and the ocean. The surface of the earth | 
is subject to unceasing changes from the operation of three 
great classes of agents, viz., the meteoric, the aqueous, and 
the igneous. Under the first of these classes are compre- 
hended, the air of the atmosphere, the vicissitudes of heat 
and cold, moisture and rain, light, electricity, and the wind : 
under the second class, running water of every kind on 
the surface of the land, the tides, waves, and currents of the 
sea as they strike against its shores: the third class com- 
prehends volcanos and earthquakes, which will be discussed 
under another head. It is with the second class which we 
have cliielly to do at present, and wo shall only briefly touch 
upon tho first as subservient to the subject with widen we 
are occupied. 

All rocks, and indeed almost all mineral substances, have 
a greater or less tendency to combine with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, especially when under favourable circum- 
stances of heat and moisture, and probably also of electricity 
ami light : carbonic acid and waiter also are absorbed by rock's 
in considerable quantity ; and the effect of these combina- 
tions, whether chemical or mechanical, is to loosen the cohe- 
sion between the pa rticles of the stone, and induce a tendency \ 
to disintegration. This separation of the parts is very much 
accelerated by those sudden expansions and contractions 
which are occasioned by vicissitudes of temperature, and 
especially during frost, when the imbibed moisture is con- 
verted into ice. This slow and silent work of waste is unre- 
mittingly going on wherever rocks are exposed to flic weather. 
No species of stone is exempt ; and even granite, which in 
general is so little subject, to change as to be proverbially 
a symbol of endurance, and is selected for our bridges and 
other great works of architecture, under particular circum- 
stances of constitution and exposure, is remarkably disposed 
To disintegration. ‘The granite of some parts of Finland,' 
says Mr. St rang ways, ‘ is so liable to decomposition, that a 
great boulder of it may often be seen with a hole cut in it 
large enough to admit a cart and horse; and the stone, 
though at a small distance it seems calculated to last for 
ages, is cut down and shaped away with the same case, and 
much in tho same manner, as a hay rick.' The same 
agents sometimes give more marked proofs of their de- 
structive power, when lightning shivers a pinnacle of rock, 
or when a mass of water, enclosed in a deft and converted 
into ire, rends, by its great expansive force, vast blocks 
asunder. The effect of these several indefatigable agents, 
all working together, with gravity in their favour, is a 
system of universal decay and degradation, which may he 
traced over the whole surface of the land, from the moun- 
tain-top to the sea-shore. The wind, though it may some- 
times detach particles, is chiefly instrumental in transporting 
to a distance matter already separated. Every drop of 
rain that falls, as soon as it touches the earth becomes an 
instrument of destruction, and the minute fragments which 
every shower washes away are hurried along the streams 
into a river, and are either deposited at a lower level, or 
are transported to the sea: thus, a solid body which once 
formed a part of a mountain-top among the Andes, after 
being swept along for thousands of miles through the bed 
of a river into the waters of the Atlantic, may, by ocean cur- 
rents, be deposited at the bottom of the Gult f of Mexico, 
while the fragment with which it was once united may be 
carried far into the depths of the Pacific. 

To this assertion of the constant waste of the land, and 
the conclusions which are drawn from it, jt has been ob- 
jected, that wc can hardly discover any change in the 
shapes and altitudes of mountains, that the forms of many 
lands have continued unaltered since the earliest records* 
and that, even productions of human art exposed to the 
action of the weather for many centuries have undergone 
no perceptible decay. No doubt the process is slow, if com- 
pared with the progress of events in which the human race 
lias had concern, but no one will deny that rivers are loaded 


I during every flood ttith solid matter ; and, as th% 9 ia%r so 
[ suspended can only be derived from the land, it necessarily* 
follows that a continuance of tlie process must in time War 
down the loftiest mountains, where the rocks are not pro- 
tected by a covering of turf from the action of the destruc- 
tive agents. Of the vapidity of this waste we have no means 
of judging, and any attempt to express our conjectures by 
figures would he little better than an idle occupation. It 
is almost within our own time that any accurate measure- 
ments of heights have been made ; and as two estimates of 
the same mountain, made with all the accuracy of which 
our instruments are capable, often give a difference of 
Several feet, we are not even now able to leave behind us 
data by which posterity may mark the progress of this 
species of geological change : for the removal of such a mass 
of matter as should diminish the height of a mountain by 
three or four feet, by ordinary agents, may require thou- 
sands of years for its accomplishment. If Mont Blanc, by our 
most accurate measurements, be now 15,744 feet above the 
level of the sea, and if the geologist, many centuries hence, 
by newly -discovered methods not liable to error, should find it 
only 1 5,740, it would be impossible for him to know whether 
the difference was to be set down to geological change, or 
to the imperfection of the instruments of his ancestors. 

In geological speculations we must lay aside all considera- 
tions as to time : we have only to do w ith that element when 
our inquiries relate to man ; and if we are to be guided by 
analogy in our reasonings, we must he satisfied that a space 
of time of vast duration must have been requisite to produce 
any great amount of geological change. We see even in 
many chemical processes, that long-continued action gives 
birth to substances which could not otherwise he obtained, — 
as, for example, crystals of felspar are formed if the heat be 
maintained for some weeks, but not otherwise ; and long- 
continued action in the great laboratory of nature has no 
doubt been an equally powerful instrument. 

Although wc can, in strictness, only say that certain geo- 
logical events must have preceded others, we are not w ar- 
ranted in withholding any length of time for the accomplish- 
ment of the change, merely because w e arc unable to form 
a conception of an indefinite period : it would be as irrational 
as if we were to withhold our assent to some of the established 
truths in astronomy, merely because we arc incapable of 
forming an idea of indefinite space. It has been eloquently 
s|tid by Playfair, that ‘ it affords no presumption against the 
reality' of the progress of decay, that, in respect of man, it is 
too slow to he immediately perceived. The utmost portion 
of it to which our experience can extend, is evanescent, in 
comparison with the whole, and must be regarded as tho 
momentary increment of a vast progression, circumscribed 
by no other limits than the duration of the world. Time 
performs the office of integrating the infinitesimal parts of 
which this progression is made up ; it collects into one 
sum, and produces from them an amount greater than any 
that can be assigned.' But slow and silent as the w ork of 
these agents of destruction is, w r e have only to direct our view 
towards those parts of the earth where the machinery of na- 
ture is to be found on its grandest scale, to be sensible of the 
prodigious effects which their unceasing operation must pro- 
duce in the long lapse of ages. 

The force of water, when directed against any obstacle in 
its course, is very considerable, even by its own weight alone, 
especially if it be flowing over a highly-inclined surface, but 
its destructive power is greatly augmented if it be loaded 
with saml and gravel. In floods, very considerable blocks 
are carried by the stream to great distances, fir it must 
be remembered that these are much more easily moved in 
water than on land, in consequence of the law in hydrostatics, 
that a solid body fully immersed in water weighs so much 
less than it docs in air by a sum equal to the weight 
of tho mass of water wliich it displaces. If the water 
flows with a velocity of three inches per second, its force, 
when free from suspended matter, is sufficient to tear up 
fine clay ; six inches per second, fine sand ; twelve inches 
per second, fine gravel ; and three feet per second, wall tear 
up beds of loose stones of tho size of an egg. The flood 
occasioned by the bursting of the barrier of " a lake in the 
valley of Bagnes near Martigny, in the Vallais, moved at 
first with the tremendous velocity of thirty three feet per 
second, afterwards diminished to eighteen and eleven, and 
at the end of its course, when tho w ater reached the Lake of 
Geneva, it was still running at the rate of six feet per second. 
From the barrier to this point, the fall is 4187 Paris feet, the 
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distance is forty -five miles, and the mass of water passed over 
this space in five hours and a half. It swept along houses, 
bridges, and trees ; masses of rock equal in dimensions 
to houses, which it tore out of an ancient alluvial soil, were 
carried a quarter of a mile down the valley. A flood, that 
happened in the north of Scotland in 1829, afforded nume- 
rous examples of the power of running water to transport 
large blocks of stone. On the river Nairn, a fragment of 
sandstone rock, 14 feet long, by 3 feet wide and 1 foot thick, 
was carried above 200 yards down the river. The river Don 
forced a mass of 400 or 500 tons of stones, many of them 
200 or 300 pounds weight, up an inclined plane, rising 6 
feet in 8 or 10 yards, and left them in a rectangular heap, 
about 3 feet deep, on a flat ground. The small rivulet, 
called the College, in Northumberland, swollen by a flood 
in August, 1827, carried several masses of stone, weighing 
from a half to three quarters of a ton, 2 miles down its 
course ; a large block, weighing nearly 2 tons, was tran- 
sported to the distance of a quarter of a mile. 

Thus it appears that the instruments of waste employed 
by Nature are far more powerful in their effects than is 
generally supposed. It is also evident that such powers, 
unremittingly exerted, must, after a long period, cause 
changes in the configuration of the earth's surface, and we 
shall now proceed to point out some of the eff ects which are 
produced by the working of this powerful machinery. 

The cause of the formation of valleys is a subject of great 
controversy among geologists. Some ascribe their formation 
to extraordinary floods, waves, or deluges, which in their 
sudden passage scooped out the land ; others, to the gradual 
effect of those natural agents, of whose existence and power 
we have had experience. It may fairly be presumed that, 
when the continents were raised out of the sea, their sur- 
faces did not present a uniform plain, but were broken by 
numerous ridges and inequalities, and that the ridges them- 
selves were traversed by numerous fissures, one of the effects 
of the power by which they were raised. Tim first rains that 
fell, and the first springs which burst forth, would necessarily 
collect in the lowest levels, and thus the direction of the 
great trunk of a river would be determined; audit might 
also happen that other clefts— depressions at a higher level 
— would communicate with this main channel. But that 
every such great depression would have a direct communi- 
cation with the sea, and that such a combination of subordi- 
nate valleys as compose a river system, could have boefl 
formed by the breaking up of the earth's crust, cither by 
elevation or subsidence, can hardly, we think, be main- 
tained by any one. A river-course, or system, may be 
not inaptly compared to a picture of a great tree, whose 
branches gradually diminish in size, but increase in number, 
as they recede from the stem. The great trunk of the river 
is divided into many branches, which spring from it at 
various distances from one another; and those again are 
subdivided into an infinity of smaller ramifications, each 
diminishing in size as it increases in distance from the main 
trunk,— a regular communication being kept up between 
every point and the line of greatest depression ; 4 forming 
together, a system oT valleys communicating with one 
another, and having such a nice adjustment of their decli- 
vities, that none of them join the principal valley either on 
too high or too low a level.* Some idea may be formed of the 
extent to which the surface of the land has thus been fur- 
rowed by means of the subordinate streams that feed a great 
riier, from what Riede says of the tributaries of the lsar, 
which, flowing from the Tyrolese Alps and passing by 
Munich, joins the Danube some miles above Passau. This 
river is fed on its right bank by 433 streams, on its left by 
800 : the former joining the main bed by 59 channels, the 
latter by 4 1. But the Isar is only nneoC the thirty-four great 
brandies of the Danube, and holds only a fourth rank among 
them ; and even the Danube is a river of the third mag- 
nitude in the physical history of the earth. 

We have direct proofs of the power of water to wear a 
havdest rocks in almost every country, and 
ovetiin 11 remarkably short time. A stream of lava, poured 
out from Aina in inos, flowed across the bed of the Siiheto, 
the largest river m Sicily, which flows along the base of the 
mountain, and falls into the sea near Catania. The stream 
has now dut a passage through the hard rock, which is only 
a little less compact than basalt, to the depth of from 40 to 
50 feet, arid from 50 to several hundred feet wide. 

The Netbuddah, a river of Hindustan, has worn a channel 
in a basaltic rock to the depth of 100 feet, Messrs. Sedgwick 


and Murchison state that, in the enormous masses of hori- 
zontal, coarse conglomerate, found in many of the valleys 
of the Eastern Alps, rivers have often scooped out gorges 
to the depth of 600 or 700 feet ; and that in the valley of 
*the Inn, near Innspruck, and in that of the Drove, between 
Klagenfurt and Marburg, there are splendid examples of 
these phenomena. 

The rock, over which the water of the Niagara is precipi- 
tated at its celebrated Falls, is undergoing a daily waste; 
so that the cataract has receded nearly 50 yards in the last 
40 years. The river below the Falls runs in a channel above 
150 feet deep, and 160 yards wide, for a distance of 7 miles, 
where it emerges into a plain ; and this channel has evidently 
been formed by the same operation as that which is now in 
progress. The waste is accelerated by the action of the 
water at the Falls ori an under-bed of soft clay, which being 
washed away leaves the superincumbent limestone strata 
unsupported, when they fall down in huge masses. A similar 
effect is produced, even in mountains of considerable eleva- 
tion, when the superficial water, or underground springs, 
'obtain access to an inferior bed of soft materials, and gra- 
dually wash it away. This took place in at the lloss- 
berg, near the lake of Zug, in Switzerland, a mountain more 
than 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. The stony 
masses which were undermined were inclined at an angle of 
45° ; and thus slid down, covering tile valley below with an 
enormous bean of blocks of stone and earth, and overw helm- 
ing several villages, in which above 800 persons perished. 

There are many valleys and narrow defiles w hich, on ac- 
count of deep lakes that occur in them, the barriers by w hich 
they are enclosed, and the levels of the adjoining country, 
could not hove been formed by the action of the waters now 
passing through them, however much ive may suppose them 
to have been swollen by floods. In such cases, elevations 
and subsidences of the land, brought about by those sub- 
terranean agents which give rise to earthquakes, must be 
looked to as the most rational explanation. But ’there is, 
perhaps, not one of these which has not been subsequent ly 
modified in a considerable degree by the action of running 
water operating during a long period. 

The wearing and transporting powers of rivers depend 
upon the volume of water, tlie quantit y and size of the solid 
matter suspended, and the velocity with w hich it moves. A 
river generally runs with greatest rapidity in the higher parts 
of its course, where indeed it. often consists of a succession of 
torrents and cataracts for many miles, but it bus not yet 
acquired its full destructive force, because the mass of water 
is still comparatively small, nor has it yet become loaded 
with solid matter. In the lower part of its course, long be- 
fore it joins the sea, it has usually reached a level count ry, 
and there its velocity becomes greatly retarded. The Se- 
negal in Africa docs not, according to Adanson, fall more 
than two feet and u half from Podor to the sea, a distance 
of sixty leagues. The destructive force is thus lessened by 
the diminished velocity, and by the consequent inability ot 
the stream to drag its heavy artillery along with it. It 
is, therefore, in the middle part of iis course that a river 
commits the greatest waste— after it has acquired a con- 
siderable volume, lias become loaded with solid matter, and, 
from the inclination of the ground, still possesses power to 
wield its more mighty weapons of destruction. 

The increase of the volume of water in rivers during the 
flood seasons is often prodigious. The bed of the Missis- 
sippi, at Natchez, about 300 miles above New Orleans, 
measuring along the coiiVse of the river, scarcely exceeds a 
mile in breadth when the water is low, whereas in the flood 
season the mass of waters is nearly thirty miles wide. The 
Orinoco, at St. Thomas's, 200 miles from its embouchure, 
is about three miles dud a half wide in the dry season ; but 
when flooded, its water*, according to Du pens, stretch out 
to the enormous breadth of seventy miles. 

The loss of destructive power, by diminished velocity in 
the level country, is sometimes compensated, in a consider- 
able degree, by the effects produced by the weight of the 
great volume of water impinging upon certain parts. This 
will be better understood by the annexed diagram. 




Wlien the river, in its oblique course at the entrance of the 
plain, strikes against the bank a, it speedily form# a steep 
or vertical cliff which turns off the water in its downward 
course into an opposite direction. The river now falls with 
its whole force against the point c , which, in its turn, bc-^ 
comes precipitous, and deflects the water towards the point 6 ; 
and in this manner the process is repeated, at short intervals, 
producing a series of salient and re-entering angles. 

The diagram represents a river after the process of erosion 
has considerably advanced ; at first the course would be 
much less tortuous. If the country be composed of rock, both 
banks are usually steep ; but if tne ground consist of looser 
materials, the spaces between the precipitate parts of the 
banks - that is,, between the salient angles — consist of flat, 
fertile, alluvial land, with a gravelly bottom, the gradual 
creation of the stream. Sometimes tne course of the river is 
bo tortuous that two points, h and m, may be within a few 
hundred yards of each other, and yet, following the line of 
the stream, they may be some miles-as under. la this case, the 
narrow neck of land is acted upon doubly ; for the force of 
the water is directed against it on each side. In time this 
isthmus is breached, and the giver either flows entirely 
through the new channel, or, dividing, forms the land A 
into an island. 

Such tortuous courses, when they are cut through solid 
rock, as in the case of the Moselle, whose bantts are some- 
times COO feet high, are among the strongest proofs of the 
destructive power" of running water, for no* sudden deluge, 
however powerful, could have scooped out such a trough ; 
and that a cleft of such a nature should be occasioned by 
any disruption of the earth's crust, is not less improbable. 
More sudden, and therefore more striking, instances of 
the waste of the land occur where a river flows through* 
a lake, and by its wasting action causes a breaking-down 
of the harrier. We have already alluded to the bursting 
of a lake in the valley of Bagnos in Switzerland. That 
flood wSs produced by the melting of ice which, falling in 
successive seasons from neighbouring glaciers, had formed 
so continuous a mass as to dam up the water of a stream 
which 11 owed in the bottom of the valley. If the barrier of 
a lake consist of strata of rock, supported by beds of clay or 
.sand, and if, by any change of circumstances, the running 
water get access to this inferior bed, and gradually wash it 
away, the superincumbent rock, thus undermined, suddenly 
breaks down, and devastation and ruin overwhelm the 
country below. Such an event took place, in the year 1810,* 
in the state of Vermont, and is described minutely by the 
Rev . S. Dwight, in Silli man's Journal for June, 182 ( 1 . By 
the washing away of an under-bod of sand, the barrier of a 
lake suddenly burst, making an opening a quarter of a mile 
wide and lf> 6 feet deep, through which the whole contents of 
the lake, a mile and a half long, three-quarters of a mile wide, 
and from 1 ill) to 1 50 feet deep, were emptied in a few minutes. 
The liberated water rushed down a declivity to a lower lake, 
excavating a channel of a quarter of a mile in width, and 
from fifty to eighty feet, deep, The accumulated torrent 
swept away the retaining mound of the lower hike in a mo- 
ment, and, following the course of the insignificant stroam 
which H owed out, ol' the lower lake, rushed along a rapid 
descent of five miles, and then strewed its spoils over a fiat 
country. Through all the descent it hollowed out for itself a 
path from 300 to 000 feet in width, and from twenty to sixty 
feet; in depth, so that every trace of the original bed of the 
river disappeared, which was left to choose for itself u new 
bed, many feet below the old one, in the bottom of the valley. 
Seventeen miles below the lake the torrent retained so much 
of its force as to move a rock (estimated at 100 tons 
in weight) several rods from its bed. Thirteen yfears 
afterwards, Mr. Dwight found the former bottom of the lake 
dry ; the original water-level marked by strong lines on the 
sides of the valley, a counterpart* o£ the c^pbrated parallel 
roads of Glen Roy, in Scotland ; and the small streamlet 
which fed the lakes flowing as before, and little more than 
a yard in breadth. 5 

The distance to which the detached fragments arc car- 
ried depends upon the volume of water, and the nature 
of the ground over which it Hows. The torrents from 
the south-western Alps, rushing over a steep uninter- 
rupted slope, transport large blocks to the sea; but a 
river that runs through a long 'stretch of level country 
deposits the grosser matter in the upper part of its course, 
and carries to its mouth only that which is more easily held 
in suspension. The larger stones* after being detached from 


i their parent rock, have therefore to undergo art intermediate 

• process of abrasion, by being rubbed against each other in 
the bed of the stream before their particles are finally com- 

i mitted to the deep. If a river pass through a lake in its 
i: course, the solid matter will be deposited in that trough until 
it has filled it up ; and if the lake be very large, even the 
lighter particles will have time to fall, and the water will 
flow out clear from the other extremity. The Lake of 
Geneva affords a remarkable instance of this process ; for 
the Rhone, where it enters, is extremely turbid ; but at Ge- 
neva, where it leaves the lake, it is beautifully transparent. 
At the upper end there is a tract of alluvial land nearly 
eight miles in length, which has been gradually formed by 
the deposits from the river; and some measure of its pro- 
gress is obtained bv the change in the situation of the town 
of Port Vallais, which was once at the water's edge, but, in 
the course of about 800 years, has been left a mile and a 
half inland. Other torrents, on both sides of the lake, like- 
wise pour in large quantities of solid matter ; and thus, 

* although, from its great depth, a long period must elapse 
i if the present order of nature remains undisturbed, the 

Iceman Lake will be converted into green meadows, and 
cattle will graze where there are now 160 fathoms of water. 
Nor is this an extravagant expectation, or more than has 
. taken place elsewhere in past, times. The v ast fertile valley 
between the Vosges Mountains and those of the Black 

• Forest, through which the Rhine flows for above a hundred 
, miles, between Strasburg and Worms, without falling more 

than two feet in a mile, is in great part covered with allu- 
vium, and is filled to an unknown depth under the soil with 
sand and gravel similar to that now transported by the 
Rliope. There is every reason to believe that this valley 
I was at one time the site of a lake far greater than that of 
Geneva, and probably quite as deep. 

The Rhine, in the higher part of its course, is filling up 
the Lake of Constance, where a considerable tract of allu- 
vial land has been formed; and after issuing pure from the 
lower end, it appears from the observations of Hammer to 
have carried on the work of destruction so powerfully in the 
comparatively short distance between the Lake of Constance 
and ike bottom of the falls at Schaffhausen, as to have 
supplied materials sufficient to fill up several lakes between 
•Schaffhausen and Strasburg, besides the great lake below 
Strasburg already spoken of. There are numerous instances 
«L,fhis gradual filling up of lakes, especially in the courses 

* of the greater rivers, as in the Danube between Ulm and 
Neuburg above Vienna, and most eminently so in the ease 
of the St. Lawrence. Simond states, that the river Linth, 
in Switzerland, is perpetually filling up its old channel, and 
overflowing into a new one, in consequence of the mass of 
rubbish and stones brought down from the Glarua moun- 
tains ; and that the level of the Lake of Wallcrstadt has 
been actually raised ten feet in the last sixty years by this 
accumulation. If the river does not meet with lakes in iU 
course, and flows over a great extent of country having a 
slight degree of inclination, tfte transported matter very 
often so accumulates as to raise the bed of the stream itself. 
One of the most striking instances of this kind is afforded by 
the Po, the common receptacle of the waters of the numberless 
torrents which rush down on both sides of it, loaded with spoils 
from the Alps and Northern Apennines. The effect of this 
has been that the river has frequently shifted its course ; 
and, to prevent the damage that ensues from such events, 
the inhabitants of Lombardy have protected their lands by 
embankments, which confine the river to its channel. This, 
however, is a work of incessant labour, and deceptive security, 
for the accumulation of matter in the bed goes on with 
unremitting constancy ; and, to prevent the water from 
overflowing, the matter must bo taken from the bottom and 
thrown upon the banks, sometimes as much as a foot in a 
season. The effect of this has been, that in the lower parts 
of its course the Po runs on the top of a high mound, which 
even overtops the houses in Ferrara. 

In a mountainous country where the land rises vapidly from 
the shore, the rivers descending over a steep bed sweep all 
the contents into the sea. If the neighbouring sea be deep, 
and the tides be strong, an rostuavy or inlet is formed at the 
mouth of the river-— that is, the sea forms a deep indentation 
into the land, of a triangular shape, forming what Rennell arid 
other geographers have fancifully failed a ‘ negative delta/ 
If, on the other hand, a low shelving snore, and the absence 
of strong tidal currents favour the gradual and tranquil 
deposit of the solid matter brought down by the river, an 
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extensive level of alluvial land is formed. In this case the 
main river, at a distant point inland, often divides itself into 
two streams, which, gradually diverging until they reach the 
sea, inclose a triangular space of land having the form of 
the fourth letter of the Greek alphabet, A, and lienee catted^: 
a delta. The mass of water does not, however, long con- 
tinue divided into two streams only, the process of sepa- 
ration is repeated several times, and thus the delta is tra- 
versed by several channels, and the great river empties 
itself into the sea by many mouths ; as may be seen by 
the inspection of the Nile and Ganges in any man of Egypt 
or Hindustan on a tolerably large scale. In this way a 
delta is formed at the months of the Rhine, Rhone, Po, 
Danube, Wolga, Nile, Indus, Ganges, Orinoco, and many 
others. The magnitude of the delta, generally, although 
not always, corresponds to the volume of the waters by which 
it has been created. The head of that of the Rhine is about 
ninety miles distant, from the general line of seaeoast 
of Holland : and although the name of the main river be 
almost lost by the subdivision of its waters and the junction 
of other rivers, we include within the Rhine delta the whole 
of the low land from the neighbourhood of Calais to the 
north-eastern shores of the Zuyder Zee, which makes the 
base of the triangle nearly 200 miles. The head of the 
delta of the Ganges is 220 miles from the sea, its base is 
200 miles long, including the space occupied by the two 
great arms of the Ganges which bound it on either side. 
The tract in .the lower part of this della, called the Surnler- 
bunds, a wilderness infested by tigers and alligators, is, ac- 
cording to Rcnnell, equal in extent to the principality 
of Wales. The whole of a deposit within a delta, as well 
as much above and on each side of it, is, therefore, an 
encroachment of the land upon the sea, and in many rivers 
this growth of the land is in a steady progress of ad- 
vancement ; as, for example, the city of Ravenna, for- 
merly a seaport of the Adriatic, is now four miles inland. 
There are causes, however, which often prevent the further 
increase of a delta after it lias advanced a certain length : 
such seems to be the case with the delta of the Nile, which 
does not advance with the rapidity that might be expected 
from the quantity of matter brought down by the river. [See 
Nile.] 

Great as is the amount of new land thus formed, it is 
but insignificant in comparison with the quantity of solid 
matter carried down by rivers and deposited in the depths of 
the sea. It is impossible to form any estimate of this upon 
which reliance can be placed, because no accurate observa- 
tions have been made to supply the data. To come to any- 
thing like a satisfactory conclusion, it would he necessary to 
have a vertical section of the river at a given point, obtained 
by numerous soundings, so as to get the profile of the 
bed, and by observations at different seasons, to get the 
mean height — we must also have the results of experiments 
throughout the year, to ascertain the mean velocity, and the 
volume of solid matter contained in a given bulk of the 
water. Such experiments conducted with accuracy have 
not yet been made, as far as we are aware, upon any great 
river, and in the absence of such information wc can do no 
more than form a conjecture ; but the phenomena upon 
Which that is founded show that the annual amount of 
solid matter carried away from the land must be enormous. 
The quantity of mud and sand poured by the Ganges into 
the Bay of Bengal is so great, in the Hood season, that the sea 
recovers its transparency only at the distance of sixty miles 
from the coast. Mr. Lyell, in his Principles of Geology, 
makes a calculation (founded upon the computations of 
Major Pennell) as to the mean quantity of water discharged" 
by the Ganges into the sea, by which he shows that sup- 
posing the water to contain one hundredth part of solid 
matter, a mass equal in bulk to the greatest of the Pyramids 
of Egypt is brought down by the Ganges every (|n*\ The sea 
is discoloured for many leagues from the mouths of the 
Orinoco, and the solid contents swept by ocean currents 
through the Gulf of Pavia, after being partly deposited on 
tho shores of Guiana and the island of Trinidad, are carried 
into the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico. By the obser- 
vations of Captain Sabine, it appears that the muddy waters 
of the A mazotis river may be distinguished ;U)0 miles from 
its mouth. The great basin of the Amazons, which is drained 
i>y that mightiest of 4yers and its vast and countless tri- 
butaries, embraces an kvea. according to Humboldt, only 

# 4fixth less than the whole of Europe, and through this 
main stream flows far nearly 3400 miles. The river, at 


the point where its waters unite with those of the Atlantic, 
is according to the same illustrious traveller forty miles 
broad. 

If a river loaded with sand encounters a marine cur- 
rent at its mouth," the effect frequently iB to throw up a 
great sand-bank or bar, often to the detriment o’f tho navi- 
gation in the adjoining sea, and sometimes to the entire 
destruction of a harbour. If such sand-banks be thrown up 
opposite to the delta of a great river, they accelerate its for- 
mation, for the -majjpt brought down, in place of being 
carried far out to sea, is deposited in the intermediate space, 
and the sand-hank in time becomes united to the delta. 

An extensive waste of the land is in constant progress 
along every line of coait which presents an abrupt face to 
the sea. The amount and rapidity of that waste depend 
upon a variety of circumstances ; the nature of the rocks of 
which the cliffs are composed, according as they are capable 
of long resistance, or arp easily acted upon by the weather 
and the sea ; the force m the tides and currents ; the greater 
or less frequency of storms ; — all these accelerate or retard 
the destructive force of the ocean. |In this case also, as well 
us in the action* of running water Sit' the land, the force is 
greatly augmented when the water is charged with solid 
matter. The violent surge of a tempest dashing against 
□ cliff, detaches large blocks, and sweeps them away ; but 
the next returning wave hurls them back again against the 
cliff, and thus a powerful artillery is supplied by the land 
for its own destruction. When we look upon a map of the 
w’orld, and see the irregular form and indented line of coast 
of every continent and island, we have before us the most 
irresistible proof of the powerful force of the waves, and that 
the line of the shore must have been formed, in a great 
degree, by the action of the sea. Although this be so evi- 
dent that no one can entertain any doubt of the fact, a few 
instances of extensive waste, especially within a. compara- 
tively recent period, may put the matter in a clearer point 
of view' to those who are not familiar with such considera- 
tions. 

The east and south coasts of Great Britain, from the na- 
ture the rocks of which they are composed, and from tin- 
violent storms to which they are exposed, arc extremely 
subject to decay. The Shetland and Orkney Islands arc- 
laid open to the whole violence of the waves of the Atlantic, 
and the ocean current runs in the Pen tl and Frith in ordi- 
nary spring-tides, at. the rate of ten miles and a half an 
hour, and about thirteen miles during storms. The stoop 
cliffs on the shores of the Shetland Islands arc hollowed out 
into caves, so that the sea enters in some places to the depth 
of 250 feet, lofty arches are worn in projecting rocks, and 
almost every promontory e nds in a cluster of pillars, obelisks, 
and towers, the last fragments of extensive continuous 
strata. In stormy winters, vast blocks are moved from their 
seat, overturned, dashed into the sea, or carried considerable 
distances up acclivities. In this case even rocks of the hard- 
est composition have been unable to withstand the force wilh 
which they have been assailed. Islands have been wholly 
destroyed, and the remains of others rise like the ruins of 
a Palmyra m the desert of the ocean. Representations of 
these have been given by Dr. Hibbert in his description of 
the Shetland Islands; and the following is a copy of one of 
the most striking. 



In the year 1 795, a village on the coast of Kincardineshire 
w T as swept away by a storm in one night, and the sea pene- 
trated 150 yards inland, where it has maintain id its ground 
ever since, Almost the whole coast of Yorkshire from the 
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18 J state of constant decay, espe- one timo, united to the continent ol _,_ 7n __ TT _. 

exaHy between Jfiftmbormjgh Head and the Spurn Point ; the Bridge .] Humboldt is. gif opinion that the Cetil 
rate of encroachment at Owthorpe being at present about four once a mediterranean ‘Sea, inclosed by a jircuit< 
yards in ayear. An inn at Sherringham, on the Norfolk which the Caribbee Island. St,.' ^powlaw^ " 
coaat* bunt in 1803, seventy yards from the sea, in I8$ig Cuba, are the /Seta sins ; and the. whole form 
was separated only by a small garden from the edge of the] from r 
cliff. There is now a depth of water sufficient to float 


a 

frigate at one point in the harbour of that place, where, only 
lialf a century ago, there stood a cliff fifty feet high with 
houses upon it. The whole site of ancient Cromer now forms 
a part of the German Ocean. DulWrich, once a flourishing 
and populous town, and the most considerable sea-port on 
the coast of Suffolk, has been gradually swept away, so that 
there now only, remain about twenty houses. The church 
of Receiver, on the coatft of Kent, Was nearly a mile inland 
m the reign of Henry VIII. ; it is now little more than 
sixty yards from the Waters edge. 

The whole coast of Sussex has been incessantly en- 
croached upon by the sea from dime immemorial ; tracts 
of 400 acres have been carried away at one time, and the old 
town of Brighton, which stood between the site of the present 
cliff and the sea in the reign of Elkabeth, hap been wholly de- 
stroyed. By the undermining of the sea on the coast of Dor- 
setshire, in 1 792, a portion of land 600 yards from E. to W., 
and a mile and a quarter from N. to S„ sunk fifty feet in 
twenty-four hours. The island of Heligoland off the en- 
trance of the river Elbe, has been reduced to the fourth 
part of its size in the last 500 years, and since 1770 has 
been divided into two parts, the channel between them 
being navigable by large ships. Now r here has the sea made 
greater inroads than on the coast of Schleswig. The island 
of Nordstrand, in the earlier part of the thirteenth century’, 
was separated from the main land by a narrow stream, 
was fifty miles long and thirty-five broad, and w as populous 
and highly cultivated. In the year 1240 a great part of it 
was destroyed, and at tho end of the sixteenth century it 
w T as reduced to an area of twenty miles in circumference. 
The industrious inhabitants endeavoured to save their ter- 
ritory by the erection of lofty dikes; but in October, 1634, 
a great storm devastated the whole island, destroyed 1340 
people and 50,000 head of cattle; and three small islets, 
which have since considerably diminished, were all that re- 
mained of the once fertile and populous Nordstrand. 

It would he superfluous to give, in this place, farther 
instances of the like nature: those we have already men- 
tioned have all occurred within the historical rnra; others, 
however, still more remarkable in extent, date from a much 
earlier period of the earth s history, and the evidence of 
their occurrence is supplied by the identity in composition 
of the opposite portions of the separated lands. There is 
every reason to believe that England once formed a part of 
France:, the cliffs on the opposite sides of the channel are 
identical at the straits of Dover, and between Folkestone 
and Boulogne, a submarine chain of hills is, in some places, 
only fourteen feet below the surface at low water. From 
tho German Ocean to the Straits, the water becomes 
gradually more shallow, diminishing, in a distance of 200 
leagues, from 120 to 18 fathoms; and in the same manner 
from the Straits to the mouth of the English Channel 
there is a gradual increase of the depth of the water, so 
that at the strait there is a ridge with a fall to the west and 
to the east. In the wearing of the sides, and consequent 
widening of the straits which is now going on, we see only 
an advanced stage of a work of destruction which has been 
many thousand vears in operation. That Sicily was at one 
time united to Italy, was a tradition in the time of Virgil 
(JEne&d, III 414):— 

' II me loca vi quondam «t vast* convulaa rnina 
DisufluiMti foi uot, qumo protinus utnujuo tellus * ,v ‘ 

IJnkjbrot; \enit motKo vi j*onh»» ct umlis 
Hfspevium Slculo abartldiC 

— Tty Itafisn storo 

A nd fkir SteUian 6 Ae before •* 

f u e«thcjvwko caused, the iUw : tlu» roaring tWew 
he broiM thaMand'A'om fandidivluos j '* 

And tlm laM wtirod. U»c nulling ocean nd«».* 
v • 

All of the opposite 

shores, the bottom of the intervening sea* and the violence 
with which if is give eveiy degree of credi- 

bility to the tradition. But as ^ Sicily is in that part sb foe-f 
quenfly convulsed by volcanic fires, it is very probable that 
subterranean movements have greatly contributed to the 
formation of the Straits of Messina. In like manner, there 
is every mason believe that the island of Ceylon was at 


the 

islands to Trinidad, and the coast of Cu 
indented shores, the numerous islets arid ahqats* gives coun- 
tenance to the conjecture, and justifies the behef tbat we 
see in the West India islands the monuments ctftheirie- 
sistible force of the waves of the Atlantic, co-operating with 
subterranean agency, through an indefinite succession of 
ages. 

To what, it may be asked, does all this lead V If such a 
constant destruction of the land be a part of the system pf 
nature, it necessarily follows that, if ner laws continue to 
endure, the whole of our present continents must in time 
disappear under the surface of the sea. Undoubtedly to 
that, and to no other conclusion must we arrive ; hut such a 
transference of tho land which now rises above the surihee pf 
the sea is in perfect accordance with what geology tells us has 
been the economy of nature in times past. ASll the strati-* 
fled masses of which tho crust of the earth is composed* 
however high their position may now be, must at one time 
have been at tho bottom of the sea; and the materials of 
which they are composed must haye constituted the com- 
ponent parts of other rocks which, in a former condition of 
the earth's surface, must have been acted upon and abraded 
by similar agents. In every great group of strata we find 
beds composed of large water-worn fragments, materials 
supplied, most probably, by rivers which had a rapid descent 
to the sea ; but as such watercourses form but a small pro- 
portion to those which traverse low and level countries, and 
carry only the finer particles to the sea, so we find that the 
beds of conglomerates bear only a small proportion to those 
strata the materials of which are in a comminuted state*— an 
additional fact in support of the doctrine, that the formation 
of strata in past times took place under circumstances ana- 
logous to those which are now in progress ; that is, that the 
laws of the material world have continued unaltered. But 
renovation as well as decay is a part of the economy of na- 
ture ; and the same" subterranean forces which raised our 
present continents, may, in after ages, repeat the process, 
and other Alps and other Andes may be produced from the 
materials which are now washed from our shores, and are 
accumulating in the unfathomable depths of the ocean. 
We can in no w ay conclude these observations so well as by 
quoting the following eloquent passage from the lllusirk > 
turns of the Huttonian Theory. * How often these vicissitudes 
of decay and renovation have been repeated, it is not for us to 
determine : they constitute a series, of which we neither see 
the beginning ncr the end— a circumstance that accords 
with what is known concerning other parts of the economy 
of the world. In the planetary motions, where geometry has 
carried the oye so far both into the future arid the past, We 
discover no mark either of the commencement or the termi- 
nation of the present order. It is unreasonable, indeed, to 
suppose that such marks should anywhere exist The 
Author of nature has not given laws to the universe, which, 
liko the institutions of men, carry in themselves the ele- 
ments of their own destruction, lie has not permitted, in 
his works, any symptom of iflfancy or of old age, or any 
sign by which we may estimate either their future or their 
past duration. He may put an end, as lie no doubt gave a 
beginning, to the present system, at some determinate 
period ; but w T e may safely conclude that tins great catas- 
trofjhe will not be brought about by any of the law's now 
existing, and that it is not indicated by any thing which we 
perceive/ 

ALMACANTER, an Arabic term, now disused, hut 
which, w ith many others, w r as formerly employed iri astro- 
nomy. The name is given to all the small circles parallel to 
the horizon ; so that two stars which have the same alma- 
canter have the same altitude. Almacanter would now be 
called a circle of altitude, in the same way as a small circle 
parallel to the equator, all whose points have therefore the 
same declination, is called a circle of declination, 

ALMA DEN, Cisapona Cetobrix of the Romans, a town 
of Spain in tho province of La Mancha, is situated upon a 
hill of cinnabar, between two mountains which form a part 
of the chum of Sierra Morena. It belongs to the Amhbk* 
ahopriq pf Toledo, is fifteen leagues* distant from Ciudad- 
Real, eighteen from Cordova, and forty-four from Madrid* 
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jft cdmptehendi in ib di&tHot $t villages, and has a parish 
©hureh, an hospital, and bariracks lor the galley slaves. 

Alraaden is faitiod for its mines of quicksilver, which, 
according to Bodies, are tlie richest in their produce, the* 
most idStrttctiVe as to the mode of working them, the most 1 
curioUS for their natural history, and the most ancient in the 
world. We find them mentioned by Theophrastus, who 
lived more than 300 years before Christ, and Vitruvius also 
tepeaks of them. Pliny places Cisapona, or as it is sorne- 
tuacs written Sisapoim, in Brotica, and says that this mine 
was kept sealed with tlie greatest cure, and was only opened 
to take the quantity of cinnabar necessary for the con- 
sumption of Home. (P/in. xxxiii. 7.) The Romans con- 
sidered this mineral poisonous, but, notwithstanding this, 
their matrons painted their faces with it, and their painters 
employed it as a pigment. The Romans certainly worked 
tills mine, but no traces remain of their labours. The Moors, 
owing perhaps to some prejudice, did not work them. 

The direction of the hill is from north-east to south-west. 
Bowles says, that he compassed the mine with the watch in 
his hand, and counted twenty -four minutes in length and 
fourteen in breadth. The elevation of the hill is 120 feet. 
It is formed by two inclined planes resembling the back of 
an ass, and though the elevation appears to be perpendicular, 
the hill has an inclination of 14°, like all the rocks entering 
into its formation. Upon the summit of the hill are some 
naked rocks, on which spots of cinnabar are seen, which, 
probably, led to the discovery of the mine. Over the rest 
of the lull some strata of slate with veins of iron are disco- 
vered. All this country abounds in iron mines, and wlmt is 
more surprising, in the same mine of Almadon we find 
iron, mercury, and sulphur mixed so as to form one mass. 
The neighbouring hills are formed of the same stone, and 
on all of them the same species of plants grow, from which 
we may infer that the mercury does not possess any poi- 
sonous qualities* as is generally supposed, injurious to vege- 
tation. Neither do the animals sutler in the least, for a miner 
sleeps with safety upon a vein of cinnabar. The galley- 
slaves, who work in these mines, are not exposed to any 
hardships, as is commonly believed. They only work three 
hours a day, and do nothing but take out the eart h in wheel- 
barrows. Home feign convulsions and others fits, to excite 
the compassion of those who visit the mines. The inhabi- 
tants of Almadon work willingly double the time, and re- 
ceive only half of what every slave costs the government. 

The stone of these veins is similar to that of the rest of 
the mountain, and the irunenu wn.cn it contains is more or 
less abundant as the gram of the stone is finer or coarser. 
Every pound of stone g*ves from three to ton ounces of 
mercury. Pyrites and quart?, beautifully crusted with 
cinnabar, are also found. The homsiem is pierced w ith mi- 
neral-like points: fin a), iy the pure mercury appears in the 
crevices of the sandstone and slate. 

Two veins, from two to fourteen feet in breadth, cross the 
hill vertically and meet, or, as the miners express it, kiss 
each ottier on the most convex part of it, extending to the 
breadth of 100 feet, and forming the very rich mine called 
Dei jRo mrio, which gives every year many hundred tons 
of mercury. 

A stratum of limestone, from two to three feet in breadth, 
traverses the mountain, and Verves as n boundary to the mi- 
neral. This mine supplied the silver mines of Mexico with 
mercury, and those of Cuancuvelica tlie mines of Peru, but, 
the latter ceased about 1775. 

We Sro indebted to the Spaniards for the mode of sepa- 
rating the silver from the earthy particles by means of 
mercury, which they have applied to practice since 1566. 
[See Amalgam.] 

The brothers Mark and Christopher Fuggor, of Germany, 
undertook to work this mine, and contracted to give the 
government 4500 quintals (of lOOlhs, each) of mercury 
annually ; but, not being able to fulfil their promise, they 
abandoned it in 1635, together with the silver mine of 
-Qualcftnal, which they also had. While connected with 
those mines, however, their riches became proverbial in 
Spain, and their descendants live at present in Germany 
With the rohk of princes. A branch of this family after- 
wards took the mine, and worked it until 1645. In the 
faUbWitog year the government undertook the management 
of it. I3htt Juan Bustamante established the ovens and also 
tlftugh* ft* cooling the mineral. These ovens are twelve, 
am named by the names of the twelve apostles. Each 
jg capable of containing 10 tons weight of stone, The oven 


to cool. $ y * and kb Baft* fa teqpitiA 

There is another mine of cinnabar near Alicante* a»d 
^t°F U °f nlereu ™° (pure mercury,) not far Iroln 

Sou Lie?'. Introduction d fa Geagrqfia fitica y d la 
Histona Natural de Espana. Mmano. 

ALMAGEST, a name given by the Arabs to the d\rj 
Gwialts, or great collection , the celebrated work of Ptolemy, 
the astronomer of Alexandria. For a particular description 
of the contents of this work see the article Syntaxis^ It 
w as translated into Arabic about the year a.d. 827, under 
the patronage of the Caliph A1 Mamun, by the jew Alhazen 
ben Joseph, and the Christian Sergius. The word is the 
Arabic article al prefixed to the Greek word megietw, 
4 greatest, a name probably derived from the title of 
the work itself, or, as we may judge from the superla- 
tive adjective, partly from the estimation in which ft was 
held. 

ALMAGRO (O RETO), a town of Spain in Lg Mancha, 
twelve miles fr <m Ciudad-Real, and thirty from Madrid, It 
is situated in alertilo plain, which produces corn, oil* wine, 
potatoes, and grass. It, is celebrated for its mules* which 
i are considered among the best in Spain, for the sale of which 
I an annual fair is held on the day of St. Bartholomew. 
About six miles from it springs a fountain of mineral 
water, of a bitter daste, which it loses if not kept in & glass 
vessel. 

ALMAGRO (DIEGO DE), one of the adventurers who 
went from Spain to the conquest of America. He was a 
foundling and brought up by a clergyman of Almagro, 
according to Gomara : but according to Zarate, of Malagon. 
When the success of Columbus's voyage became known in 
Spain, numbers of adventurers, prompted either by religious 
zeal, or by ambition for military glory, or the desire of gain, 
Hocked to the new world ; and many remained in Obscurity 
until an opportunity was offered to them to become known. 
Of Almagro, nothing is said by the historians previous to 
the year 1525, when he entered into a sort of partnership 
with Pizarro and a wealthy clergyman, named Hernando 
de Lnque, at Panama, to undertake jointly the conquest 
of Peru. Pizarro took the command of the troops ; Alma- 
gro engaged to procure the supplies of men, arms, pro- 
visions, tec. : and Lnque was to remain at Panama, to 
forward with the governor of that place, the interests of the 
company. Pizarro set out first, and Almagro afterwards 
joined him. Some time alter, the execution or murder of 
the Peruvian Atahualpa, Francisco Pizarro was informed of 
the arrival of Pedro de Alvarado with some troops to un- 
dertake the conquest of Peru, and sent Almagro to them 
to ascertain their intentions. Almagro met them on the 
coast, near the present, port, of Callao. After some nego- 
tiation, the greater part of the troops of Al varado being from 
Estrernadura, and tempted with the ollhr of 100,000 gold 
crowns to be divided among them, joined their fellow- 
countrymen, and marched together to Cuzco. 

Almagro was informed by one of this party that he 
had been appointed governor of Nueva Toledo. He 
interpreted this to mean that Cuzco also was part of his 
governorship, and assembling the ayUntamiento, openly 
declared to them liis views. The two brothers of Pizarro, 
Juan and Gonzalo, refused to obey the self-made governor, 
and were put under arrest. Francisco Pizarro, upon hearing 
this news, left Truxillo, where ho then was, and proceeded 
to Cuzco in great baste ; when Alnjagr# acknowledged his 
fault, and Pizarro not only pardoned him, but even lent him 
a considerable sum of money. Pizarro and Almagro entered 
now into an agreement by which the latter promised upon 
his solemn oath to leave Cuzco, and never to return within 
thirty leagues of it, even though the emperor Charles 
should order him to do so. Upon this he Was sent to the 
conquest.of Chili. 

In 1535 he set out on hi# march, in which he crossed the 
Andes from Cuzco, and traversed the deserts of Atacama 
to the plains of Chili, a march tjjfSdO leagues. Alter having 
suffered much fatigue and privation, he subdued several 
tribes of Indians; and. it is said that ho as presented by 
several caciques with 660,000 due&ts in pieces of gold. 

Five months after, Juan do Rada and Rtii Diaz, whom 
he had left at Cuzco to recruit men far his array, brought 
him the intelligence that Fernando Pizarro, whom his 
brother Francisco had sent to Spain to solicit honours and 

title# far the discovers, had returned from thence, bring* 
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far tbs fttte Pf Peru for fizwro, Guvsrftpr Pf 

NSevii Toleda fot Almagro, and Bishop of Peru for 
Sqi&e of Almagro s friers advised him to returp to Ogzco. 
Of hia my thffher he met Noguera, officer who fi&4 
been sent by pffarro to ascertain whether lie was in want- 
of any assistance to pursue his conquests, Pizarro himself 
being tlxen employed in building Lima, Almagro availed 
himself of this opportunity to get full information of the 
sfote pf affairs at Cuzco, the safety of which, at that time, 
mttph endangered by a revolt of the Indians; and 
baying aacertained that he might easily obtain possession 
Pf that city, he immediately proceeded thither. Having 
subdued the Indians, he entered Cuzco without opposition, 
imprisoned Qonzalo and Fernando Pizarro, and pillaged their 
house. Francisco pizarro, upon hearing of these events, 
sent from Lima two successive detachments against Al- 
niagro, and after having obtained the liberty of his two 
brothers, joined the army with the rest of his forces, suc- 
eessftrUy^atttmh# Cuzcp, and, having taken Almagro 
prisoner, caused \i\m to be tried by a court-martial, which 
condemned him to death for having rebelled against his 
geperiff, and abandoned his post. Inis sqjptpncc was exe- 
cuted at Cuzco on the 25th April, 1336, Almagro being 
%n ip the 75th year of his age. 

Almagro is described both by Gomara and Zarate as a 
brave, liberal, and open character. He never married, but 
left a sou by an Indian woman, who was also called Diego 
de Almagro, and bud as eventful a li%and as tragical an 
end as his father. (See Gomara, Hutoria General , fee., 
eh. 125 — 128. Zarate, His tori a de la Gonquista del Peru , 
book iii, Pizarro, Varones /lustres del Nuevo Mundo ,) 

AL-MAMUN. [See Abb asides.] 

ALMANAC. Tiie derivation of this word has given 
some trouble to grammarians. The most rational derivation 
appears to us to be from the two Arabic words al, the article, 
and many nr tnanah, to count. 

An almanac, in the modern sense of the word, is an an- 
nual publication, giving the civil divisions of the year, the 
moveable and other feasts, and the times of the various as- 
tronomical phenomena, including in the lat ter term not only 
those which are remarkable, such^as the eclipses of the 
moon or sun, but also those of a more ordinary and useful 
character, such as the places of the sun, moon and planets, 
the position of the principal fixed stars, the times of high 
and low water, and such information relative to the weather 
as observation has hitherto furnished. The agricultural, 
political, and statistical information which is usually con- 
tained in popular almanacs, though as valuable a part of 
the work as any, is comparatively pf modern date. 

It is impossible that any country in which astronomy was 
at all cultivated could be long without an almanac of some 
species. Accordingly we fiud the first astronomers of every 
age and country employed, either in their construction or 
improvement The belief in astrology, which has prevailed 
throughout the East from time immemorial, rendered 
almanacs absolutely necessary, as the very foundation of 
the pretended science consisted in an accurate knowledge 
of the state of the heavens. With the almanacs, if indeed 
they had them not before, the above-mentioned absurdities 
were introduced into the West, and strange to say, it is only 
Within these few years that astrological predictions have not 
been contained in nine almanacs out of ten. It is not known 
what were the first almanacs published in Europe. That 
the Aleitaudmn Greeks constructed them in or alter the 
time of Ptofomy, appears from an account of Thoon, the 
eejehiatod cnmaputator upon the Almagest, in a manu- 
script found by ST, Delambrc at Paris, in which the method 
of arranging them is explained, and the proper materials 
pointed out. It is impossible to suppose that at any period 
almanacs were uncommon : but in the dearth of books 
whose names tee come down to us, the earliest of which 
Lalande, an indefatigable bibliographer, could obtain 
any notice, are those of Solomon Jarchute, published in and 
about 1150, and of the celebrated Purbach, published 
3450 — 14,61. The ahpanpkcs qf Regiomontanus, said by 
Bailiy, in his History afidsf&owmfy, to have been the first 
ever pghHslmL but which it might be more correct to say 
ever printed, appeared between } 475“ and 1 5 Ufo since which 
time m c?m trace a continued chain of such productions, of 
which our limits will not allow us to give even the names of 
the authors. $hcy may he found in the Bibliographic 
. dstr<m<^qu& M and in Hutton & Mathmmcal 

dictionary f axtiidu Ephkmekis. The almanacs of Eegio- , 


mentanus, which simply contained the 
places of the planets, were sold, it is &sp, 
gold. An oftnang? fo* ft* m ^ 

preserv ed in the BihUotfwque m Mot at Paris. TSw Alpfr* 
Ss of Engel qf Vienna w^repupslied ffom 14*4 tot Mi 
F anrl those of Bernard de Granolachs of %rcelonq, from aboufc 
1487. There are various manuscript abnanacs of the fouy? 
teenth century in the libtoto ftf ' to .f 1 ^. 

of Corpus Cliriati College, Cambridge. 

The first astronomical almanacs published in France were 
those of Durct de Montbrison, in 16137, wftfoh W** 

tinued till 1700. But there must have been previous 
cations of some similar description j for, ip 157$, 
nance of Henry III. forbade all rnakeH of almanacf fo 
prophesy, directly or indirectly, concerning tire affairs eitlftif 
of the state or pf individuals. In England, the rpyal $U* 
tliority was less rationally employed, dairies J. granted a 
monopoly of the trade in almanacs to the Universities ana 
the Stationers' Company, and under their patrpnagen^Uxfiogy 
nourished till beyond the middle of the last epntury, b#i Ifot 
al together unopposed ; the hu moron* attack of Swiff, under 
the name of Bicker staff, upon Partridge's almanac, is Wjolt 
kpown, both from the amusement Which the public deriyed 
from the controversy, and tire perpetuation of the assumed 
surname in the Tatter . But though Swift 1 stopped the mouth, 
of Partridge, be could not destroy the corporation under 
whose direction the almanac was published. The Stationers* 
Company (for it is but fair to state that the Universities were 
only passive, having accepted an annuity from their col- 
leagues, and resigned any active exercise of their privilege) 
found another Partridge, as good a prophet as his pro- 
cessor : nor have we been without one to this day* 

The Stationers' Company appears to have acted from a 
simple desire to give people that which would sell, whether 
astrological or not; and not from any peculiar turn for pro- 
phecy, inherent in the corporation. Thus even in 1624 they 
issued at the same time the usual predictions in one almanac, 
and undisguised contempt of them in another ; apparently 
to suit alt tastes. The almanac of Allstree, published in the 
above-mentioned year, calls the supposed influence of the 
moon upon different members of the body ‘ heathenish '* 
and dissuades from astrology in the following lines, which 
make up in sense for their want of elegance and rhythm ; 

' Isot every pliilomathy (i. e- mathematician.) 

Leivvo Ivin if Astrology, 

And write true Aulrundfay, 

Ami Uo boare you company.’ 

In 1775, a blow was struck which demolished the legal 
monopoly. One Thomas Carnan, u bookseller, whose name 
deserves honourable remembrance, had some years before 
detected or presumed the illegality of the exclusive rights 
and invaded it accordingly. The cause came before the 
Court of Common Pleas in the year above-mentioned, ani 
was there decided against the Company. Lord North, in 
J 770, brought a bill into the House of Commons to renqw 
and legalize the privilege, but, after an able argument by 
Erskine in favour of the public, the House rejected the minis- 
terial project by a majority of 45. The absurdity and even in- 
decency of some of these productions was fully exposed by 
Erskine : but the defeated monopolists managed to regain the 
exclusive market, by purchasing the works of their compel 
titors. The astrological and other .predictions still continued ; 
but it is some extenuation that the public, long used to pre- 
dictions of the deaths of princes and falls of nun, refosed fo 
receive any almanacs which did not contain their fuyourite 
absurdities. It is said (Baily, Further remarks on the de- 
fective state of the Nautical Almanac* fee-, p. W that the 
Stationers’ Company once tried the experiment of partially 
reconciling Francis Moore and common-souse, bv n» greater 
step than omitting the column of the moon's influence bn 
tho parts of the human body, and that most of the copies 
were returned upon their hands. For more detail upon the 
contents of former almanacs, see the Cvrrqmrian to the 
Almanac for 182U, and also the London Magazine of De- 
cember, 1828, and Journal of Education , No. V. 

The British Almanac was published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in 1828. Its success 
induced the Stationers' Company to believe that the public 
would no longer refuse a good almahad becnu.se it only pre- 
dicted purely astronomical phenomena, and they apiwdingly 
published tne EtfgUshn}an s Almanac, which is unexcep- 
tionable. We may also add that the other altnonac^ 

diminishing the quantity and tone of their i»hi«4u»fthla 
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|JMts, bo that before long it may be hoped that the latter arrange the alterations, the Almanac for 1834 has only just 
will disappear entirely. appeared. 

Of the professedly astronomical almanacs the most impor- This country has been forestalled in most of the important 
tant in England is the Nautical Almanac, published by the changes just mentioned, by the Berlin jgpM/zm^publisiied 
Admiralty for the use both of astronomers and seamen, -under the superintendence of Professor Encke. Its prede** 
This work was projected by Dr. Maskelyne, then Astro- ceasor, the Astronomisches Jdhrbuch, was conducted for fifty 
nomer Royal, and first appeared in 1767. The employ- years by the celebrated Bode ; and was entirely remodelled 
ment of lunar distances in finding the longitude, of the by Encke in 1830. Of other works of the same kind, 
efficacy of which method Maskelyne had satisfied him- published on the continent, those of Coimbra and Milan 
belf in a voyage to St. Helena, required new tables, which are among the most valuable ; the latter was Commenced in 
ahould give the distances of the moon from the sun and prin- 1755, by M. do C ©saris ; we have not been able to learn 
^ipal fixed stars, for intervals of a few hours at most. By the the date of the first establishment of the former, 
zeal of Dr.M&skekrae, aided by the government, the project The oldest national astronomical almanac is the French 
was carried into effect, and it continued under his superior Connoissance des Terns , published at present under the su- 
tendence for forty-eight years. During this timo it received perintendence of the Bureau des Longitudes at Paris. It was 
the highest encomiums from all foreign authorities, for which commenced in 1 6 7 9 by Picard, and continued by him till 1 r>84« 
Bee the French Encyclopedia , art. Almanach, and the It then passed through the hands of various astronomers, 
Histories of Montucla and Delambre. From 1774 to 1789 till 1760, when the conduct of it was given to Lalande, who, 
the French Connoissance des Terns borrowed its lunar dis- besides other alterations, first introduced the lunardistances, 
lances from the English almanac. On the death of Maske- which have been already alluded to. At present the plan is 
lyne it did not continue to improve, and, without absolutely very similar to that of the new Nautical Almanac, with the 
falling off, was inadequate to the wants cither of seamen or addition of very valuable original memoirs which appear 
astronomers. From the year 1820, various complaints were yearly. In fact we may say generally, that the original 
made of it in print. It was latterly stated that officers cm- contributions to the various continental almanacs are among 
ployed in surveys were obliged to have recourse to foreign their most valuable parts ; and as Professor Airy remarks, 
almanacs for what could not be obtained in their own ; that Reports of the British Association , &c., p. 128, ‘ In fact 
Berlin, Coimbra and even Milan were better provided with nearly all the astronomy of the present century is to be 
the helps of navigation; and finally that the calculations were found in these wo As,' that is, in certain periodicals which 
Hot made from the best and most improved tables. In con- are mentioned, * or in the Ephemerides of Berlin, Paris, or 
sequence of these complaints, which were almost universally Milan.' 

allowed by astronomers to contain a great deal of truth, the Next to the Nautical Almanac , the private publication 
government, in 1830, requested the opinion of the Astrono- which is most entitled to notice as an astronomical almanac 
mica.1 Society upon the subject, and the Report of the Com- is White's Ephemeris , a work which is nearly as old as the 
mittee appointed by that body, which may be found in the monopoly previously described. For many years past, this 
fourth volume of their Transactions, is a sufficient proof of publication has given astronomical data sufficient to enable 
the opinion of practical astronomers on the previous state the seaman to find his latitude and time. The Gentleman's 
of the work. The alterations proposed by the society were Diary , commenced in 1741, and the Ladies Diary , in 1705, 
entirely adopted by the government, arid the first almanac have powerfully aided in keepTng up a mathematical taste, 
containing them, viz., that for 1834, has just appeared, to a certain extent, throughout the country, by annually 
The contents of the old Nautical Almanac may he found in proposing problems for competition : several, who have after- 
til c Companion to the Almanac for 1829. AVe subjoin a list wards become celebrated, in mathematics, have commenced 
of the principal alterations and additions which appear in their career by the solution of these problems, 
the new work : — At present, all almanacs published in this country are 

1. The substitution of mean for apparent time throughout, subjected to a heavy stamp duty of fifteen-pence per copy, 

the sun s right ascension and declination being given for The average number of stamps issued for this purpose 

both mean and apparent noon. between the years 1 821 and 1 830 inclusive, was about 499,000, 

2. The addition of the mean time of transit of the first producing an average revenue of about 31 ,000/. AVhen alma- 

point of Aries, or the beginning of the sidereal (lay. nacs were almost wholly devoted to purposes of imposture, 

3. The moon’s right ascension and declination given for the heavy duty might be defended upon the ground that it 

every hour, instead of every twelve hours. AVe must men- obstructed the diffusion of a pernicious commodity, and was, 
tion, however, that the intervals of twelve hours were rlimi- in truth, only a lawful spoiling of the monopolists. At the 
nished to three hours in the Nautical Almanac for 1833, present time the tax prevents the free competition of respect- 
by Mr. Pond the Astronomer Royal. able publishers in almanacs ; and further, is so enormous, 

4. The distances of the moon from the planets for every that many individuals are tempted to evade the law, and 

three hours. unstamped almanacs are circulated in as large numbers 

5. The time of contact of Jupiter's satellites and their as those which pay the tax. We are enabled to state 

shadows with the planet. this, without hesitation, upon the authority of information / 

6. Logarithms of the quantities which vary from day to which wo have collected from every part of the United 

day, used in the reduction of the fixed stars. Kingdom. We may well smile at a tax which promotes 

7. Lists of stars which come on the meridian nearly fraud both among those who obey and disobey the law; 

with the moon ; of occultations of the planets and stars by that is, astrology among the honest, and smuggling among 
the moon, visible at Greenwich. the unprincipled. 

8. The places of the old planets for every day at noon ALMANSOR, properly Al-Mansur ; or, with his com- 

in stead,, of every tenth day; and those of the four small plete name, Abu Javar Abdallah al -Mansur, the so- 
planets for every fourth day, which were previously not cond caliph of the Abbasidc dynasty, {sec Abb asides,] was 
mentioned at all. born at Horn aima in Syria, a. n. 713. Durittg the short reign 

9. The 60 stars, whose places were given for every ten of his brother and predecessor Al-Sanah f uo had been go- 

days, are increased to 1 00. vernor of Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Azerbijan. When 

10. The number of lunar distances given is very much Al-Saffah died, a.d. 753, Al-Mansur, who was then on a 

increased. pilgrimage to Mecca, was called to the throne. At the 

Besides these principal alterations, there is a large number very beginning of his reign, Al-Mansur had to encounter 
of minor additions, tending for the most part to save labour an opponent in the person of his cousin Abdallah, who v 
in calculation ; and the extent to which the results have been claimed the caliphat. After a hard struggle, the forces col- 
carried is materially enlarged. AVe mention, in order to lected by Abdallah were defeated by Abu Moslem, a Oom- 
diffuae a knowledge of the fact, that any errata discovered mander who had already und^r Al-Saffah given signal proofs 
itt any mathematical tables which aro generally or even of his adherence to the causq of tlho Abbasides. At that time 
occasionally of use, w ill he published in the Nautical Abu Moslem was governor of the province Of Khorasan, where. 
Almanac , if communicated by the finder. he enjoyed much popularity. AbMansurnow appointed him 

It should also bo noticed that the Supplements which 'it prefect of Syria and Egypt, and on Abu Moslem’s refusal to 
has been cu stomary "to publish during the last few years are accede to this arrangement, Al-Mansujf became so incensed 
now disedntinued. It is intended to bring out the Nautical against him that he summoned him tfiMadain. where he was 
Almanac -four years in advance, but, at present, (July, 1833,) murdered in tlie presence of the Caliph* Abdallah, who had ■ 
owing to the time which it bos taken to consider and retired into Irak, was afterwards taken and killed,; 
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In 754 Slnan, of Nishapur, revolted in Khorassn. The be left to the hnagtnatian, redouble t&eir' applause,’ 
caliph sent an army under the command of Jamhur against (Savary’s Letters on Egypt.) These Almai are : aamif4«*I 
him, who soon suppressed the tumult. But when the caliph into the harems of the girot, where they instruct thewd^wtl 
Bomewkai unceremoniously called on him to send home tne in dancing an4#ihging, or amuse them hy reciting poeatHu 
booty that he had made during this expedition, Jamhur* They excel i<T%ingihg pathetic ballads: dwelling upon 
hnUself revolted, and occupied Ispahan. He was, however, plaintive tones, they inspire a feeling ©f melancholy which, 
soon obliged to retire into Azerbij an, where fce was ultimately insensibly increasing, draws tears from the eyes. The 
dotted, a.d. 755. Turks, enemies as they are to the arts, paj^whtde nights in 

The year 758 was marked hy a disturbance of a peculiar listening to them. Two girls sometimes sihg together, but, 
kind at Kufa. The Ravenditcs, a tribe of Khorasan, the like their orchestra, they are always in unison : aoeom- 
descendants of Abdallah ben Ravend, who believed in a sort paniments in music are only for enlightened nations,’ on 
of metempsychosis, had from the beginning been in favour the contrary, people whose feelings are oftenor appealed 
of the Abbas ide family, but a dispute had arisen betweeu to than their understandings, delight 4ft simple sounds 
them and Abu Moslem, in consequence of which they which immediately affect tlie heart, without engrossing 
were obliged to keep themselves concealed during his life- their minds by the modulations of a well-supported bar* 
time. Now, after Abu Moslem’s death, they came in con- rnony. 

siderable numbers to the court, where they mixed up ha- Tne Almai also accompany funerals, at which they sing 
rangues about their dogmas with absurd flattery of the dirges, and utter groans dnd lamentations, like the preefieep 
caliph. The caliph being disgusted by their proceedings, of Sardinia, Corsica, and other European countries. The 
imprisoned about 200 of these enthusiasts. This measure higher and more accomplished class of the Almai, attend 
gave great offence to the whole part)' : they liberated their none but wealthy people, and their price is high. The corn- 
comrades by force, and raised a tumult at Kufa, which mon people, however, have also tneir Almai, who try to 
could only be repressed by much energy on the part of the imitate the superior class, but have neither Iheir elegance, 
caliph. It is said that in consequence of this disturbance, grace, nor knowledge. They are seen” everywhere ; the 
Al-Mansur took a dislike to his residence at Kufa, and laid public squares and the walks round Cairo abound with them, 
the foundation of the town of Bagdad, which became from Their morals are as licentious as their songs; they are, 
this time the abode of the caliphs. # in fact, the common courtezans of the Country. Although 

In the year 762, an unsuccessful attempt to overthrow there are Almai in Syria and other parts of the Ottoman 
the dominion of the Abbasides, was made at Medina by empire, yet Egypt seems to have been at all times their 
Mohammed, a descendant of Hossain, the son of Ali ben favourite, and as it were, their native countiy. The Bayadere 
AbiTaleb. Mohammed was soon vanquished hy Isa ben of India are a sort of Almai. » 

Musa, whom the calipli had sent against him. But Mo- ALMEIDA, a strongly -fortified city of Portugal, in the 
hammeds brother, Ibrahim, excited disturbances of a more province of Beira, and comarca of Pinhel: 40° 37' N. lat, 
serious nature at Basra. The governor of that town was 6° 52' W. long. Population 1150. It lies between the rivers 
compelled to surrender the fort and treasury to the insur- Coa and Turones, both tributaries of the Douro, and the latter 
gents, who soon made themselves masters also of the towns forming the boundary between the kingdoms of Spain and 
of Ahwaz and Wasit. Ibrahim was actually marching against Portugal. Its position, therefore, on the frontier, has always 
Kufa, when he was met by Isa beg Musa, who defeated made it a post of great military importance, the more so as it 
him in a sanguinary battle near a place called Alimaza. is in some measure opposed to the Spanish fortress of Ciudad 
Ibrahim lost his life in the engagement, 18th of February, Rodrigo, from which it is less than thirty miles distant. In 
763. the peninsular war, Almeida was more than once an object 

Al-Mansur died, September, 775, at Bir Maimuna, on a of contention. In the month of August, 1810, it was in- 
pilgrimage to Mecca: his son Al-Mahdi succeeded him in vested by Massena, and the English governor, Colonel Cox, 
the caliphat, Al-Mansur first showed that predilection for with his Portuguese garrison was prepared for a determined 
literature, which for several centuries became a distinguish- resistance, but, on the evening of the 20th, only eight days 
ing feature in the character of the Mohammedan sovereigns, after the trenches were opened, the magazines, either through 
During his reign translations were commenced of the accident or treachery, exploded. The whole town was conse- 
works of antient Greek, writers on metaphysics, mathe- quently in ruins, the batteries breached, and the greater 
matics, astronomy, and medicine into Arabic. The Arabs part of the guns thrown into the ditch. Still the governor 
were thus made familiar with the works of Aristotle, Euclid, refused the terms of Massena, when some of the Portuguese 
Ptolemy, and Hippocrates, and had the opportunity of officers, who were in treasonable communication with the 
reading, in their own language, several Greek authors of French, headed a mutiny of the garrison and compelled him 
which the originals are now lost. to surrender. In the following spring Massena again re- 

ALME, or AL-MAI, i. e. 4 the learned/ the name given treated within the Spanish frontier, and was unable to throw 
by the modern Egyptians and Arabs to the dancing and supplies into Almeida to prepare it for a 6iege. When the 
singing girls of Egypt. The word alma seems to bo corrupted British commenced the blockade, he made an unsuccessful 
from the Arabic dlimah, the feminine form of the active parti- attempt to relieve it by the battle of Fuentes de Ohoro, but 
ciple dlim, sciens, sapiens. They form a particular class or succeeded in sending orders through the British posts of 
society, living together in hands, who are distributed in the blockade for the French governor, General Brennier, to 
various towns, or travel about the country in quest of em- abandon the fortress. This order was executed with great 
ployment. They are present at all festivals and marriages, skill and success. After destroying the ramparts and guns, 
and other ceremonies. The girls who are admitted into without exciting any suspicion on the part of the British, 
this society have generally a fine voice ; they learn by heart Brennier sprung his mines at midnight on the 1 0th of May, 
tjie best songs on romance and love ; and some are also and made his way with 1500 men through the British troops 
able to sing extempore verses, after the manner of the Ita- without much loss. On the banks of the Agueda he joined 
lien improvisatoir. But they chiefly excel in pantomimic one of the main divisions of the French army. (Minano. 
dances, which represent the various incidents of life, and Napier’s Peninsular War.) 

above all, the passion of love. The suppleness of their bodies ALMEIDA, FRANCISCO, seventh son of the Conde 
is very great, as well as the flexibility and expression of de Abrantes, was the first Portuguese viceroy of India. In 
their features; but the indecency of their attitudes is ex- his youth he distinguished himself against the Moors in the 
cessive. 4 When they begin to dance, they wear a long and Peninsula, particularly in the conquest of Granada. In 
very light silk robe floating to the ground, negligently 1505, while paying a visit to his brother, the Bishop of 
girded by a sash;, their long black liair, perfumed and in Coimbra, he was sent for by King Manoel, or Emanuel, 
tresses, descends over their shoulders ; the shift, transpa- and intrusted with the important office of viceroy of the 
rent as gauze, scarcely conceals the skin : as the action recently acquired possessions in India. On the 25th of 
proceeds, the various forms, ahd contours the body can March, 1505, he sot sail from Lisbon. His embarkation, 
assume seem progressive;' the sound, of the .flute, the cas- says Barros, was the most brilliant^that had ever taken 
tanet, the tambour, and cymbds, regulate, increase, or place in Portugal. His force consisted of 1500 men, all 
slacken their steps. Words, adapted to such scene's* inflame belonging to very respectable families ; many of them were 
them more, till they appear as if intoxicated, and become noblemen of the king’s household, all anxious to sene ondei 
frantic bacchanals. F&gctUng all reserve, they then aban- so distinguished^ leader. * 

don themselves to the disorder of their senses, while the After a prosperous voyage Almeida arrived at Quiloa, on 
indelicate and licentious spectators, who wish nothing .to the 22nd of July. The Moorish king of that city Habraemo, 
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mlhfahim, waft not friendly & the Portuguese. Ahmeida 
earn plained to him b# hat fmWiqvtag paid due wpopt fo tfo 

Fartogmasa apnfogfted forhiYfeuft ? fM 

promised to visit ibe viceroy on the ppit^Fj Put wished 
of (lie king, ^messenger from him bameifd moke a frash 
apology fbrncrt having fulfilled his promise, on account of a 
Waok ottt having passed before him as he wttl coming, which 
circumstance he considered as a very had omen. Almeida 
told the messenger to inform his master, that he himself 
would pay him a visit '.at h» own house. At the approach of 
the Portuguese, Ibrahim fled, and Almeida gave the crown 
of Quiioa to Mohammed Anconi, a worthy man, and a great 
friend of the Portuguese. Almeida received the homage of 
the new king in the name of his master* built a fortress to 
keep the inhabitants in subjection, and then proceeded to 
the town of Mombaza, which he destroyed. On liis arrival 
at Gananor on the Malabar coast ho received an embassy 
loom thp King of Bisuagar, who was desirous to form an 
alliance with the Portuguese, Almeida erected here ano- 
ther fortress to protect the factories, or commercial esta- 
blishments of Cunanor, Cochin, and Coulan, and loaded 
eight vessels with spicery, which he sent to Portugal, This 
squadron in its way to Europe discovered the island of Ma- 
dagascar. 

The governor of Cochin, Trimumpara, had vosigned in 
favour of one of his relations, and the viceroy went to that 
town with the object of renewing the alliance with the new 
king. Almeida sent his son Lorenzo against the King of 
Calicut, who had offered some injuries to the Portuguese 
merchants, Lorenzo, after having taken ample satisfaction 
for the insult, went to make an establishment at Ceylon, 
and also took the Maidive islands. At the same time, four 
vessel*, which had come from Portugal, formed a commer- 
cial alliance with the King of Malacca, and established two 
factories in the island of Sumatra. 

The soldan, or caliph of Egypt, with the aid of the repub- 
lic of Venice, which always looked with an envious eye on 
the success of the Portuguese, had fitted out a naval expedi- 
tion, and given tho command of it to an experienced Persian, 
named Mir Hocera. The King of Calicut, expecting this 
assistance, made preparations for war, upon which the vice- 
roy sent his son against him. When Lorenzo was in the 
port of Chaul, the Egyptian fleet, which had been reinforced 
With twenty-four vessels of the governor of Diu, appeared. 
Lorenzo at first mistook them for the squadron of Albu- 
querque, which he was expecting. The fire of Mir Hocem, 
however, soon made him discover his error. The two squa- 
drons fought till night-fall withoutany considerable advantage 
on either side. Some of liis officers advised Lorenzo to 
avail himself of the obscurity of night in order to cross the 
bar, and get out into the sea ; but the gallant young man, 
though severely wounded, said, that to go away at night 
was nothing else than to run away, and that was a thing 
which he never would do. As the Portuguese squadron was 
sailing PUt in the morning, the Egyptians opened a brisk fire 
upoii it. Lorenzo's vessel was tire last, and the enemy 
directed their principal fire against her. At last she was sepa- 
rated horp the rest of the vessels in a very sandy and rocky 
place. As the tide was running out with great rapidity, the 
ptber vessels could not render her any* assistance), anil the 
Wtny showered their fire upon her with a sure aim. Lo- 
reuafo was requested by liis men to save himself in the boat, 
hut he would npt consent to abandon them. A shot carried 
off one of his leg*. He caused himself to be tied to the 
rna$t, where he continued to animate his men until another 
shot carried off the left side of his chest. The galley was 
by this time upon a sandbank ; it wa* boarded without diffi- 
culty, and twenty-four men, wjm remained in it, were car- 
ried away captive*. The rest of the vessels proceeded to 
Cananor, ana informed Almeida of the disaster. He bore 
ft with fortitude, and was nuking preparations to revenge 
ftis loss, when Alfonso de Albuquerque, who was appointed 
governor of India in his place, arrived. Almeida received 
him very wily, and a quarrel ensuing, Albuquerque was 
«pn| fo Cochin, whore he was kept three months under arrest. 
[See AnatUQUERQUK.] ' 

Ataelda, W’hose only object now was to gratify Ids ven- 

i eauce, sailed to QjtyO?, 'Where he burnt some vessels of the 
ling M the port of Dabal, or Dahul, be- 
longing to tm Pm on the nth of December, 

U08, took tk* towm and after having plundered if reduced 
m\m- Me in anarch of the Egyptian fleet, 

it im MW m m of Owntyy, and 


phoned A over it. Hfidem, with fhly 

pip,, eight of% y easels were fofoan, 

^ Alfoetda* having t%a j^ retumed to 

Cochip* where Marshal Cmftiqho, who ^arrived from Por- 
tugal, urged him to r^tum-foome. The Viceroy releaaed 
Albuquerque surrendered his ffovernmenh and sailed from 
Cochin on the 4 3tli of Novembfct, 1603., On his way to 
Portugal, after having doubled hie Cape offend Hope, he 
stopped at Saldanha bay to procure a supply of fresh water. 
Hi* soldiers had a dispute with the ifattve*, ftid an Affray 
ensued. One of his officers, Mello, seeing the venerable old 
man alone in the midst of that inhpspitable country, ob- 
served to him in a sarcastic manner, • Here I should wish to 
see by your side one of those whom you favoured ift India.’ 
Almeida very composedly answered, * This is not the time to 
think of that ; think rather how to save tlve royal standard ; 
as for me, I am old enough, both in years, and in sins, to 
die here, if that be the wi)l of the Lord/ From this moment 
Mello never abandoned either the standard or his general, 
ifntil Almeida fell pierced by a lance. 

‘ That the man who had trampled over countless thou- 
sands of the Asiatics,' says a contemporary writer ; * who had 
humbled their sovereign princes, and annihilated in the 
seas the powers of the Egyptian Soldan, should perish on 
an obscure strand, by the hands of a few savages, Should be 
a salutary lesson for human ambition/ 

Almeida was a man of noble appearance, prudent, cour- 
teous, and very much esteemed for his generosity. During 
his administration of India, he made the Portuguese name 
respected. He is represented by some writers as a conceited 
man, who thought nobody sp well qualified to govern 
India as himself; hut, perhaps, we only do him justice 
in believing that his ruling motive was a desire to elevate 
the fame and power of his native state. (See Burros, His- 
tory of the Portuguese Conquests in the East , decade i,, 
book S to the end— ii., book 1 — 4 ; Damian (i Guetf, Chro- 
nica do Senhor Bey Dom Manoel; Mariana, book xxix. chap. 
1C.; Lurdnev's Cabinet Cyclopaedia, History of Spain and 
Portugal , vol. iii. p. 306.) 

ALMERIA, a modern province of Spain formed out of 
the eastern part of the kingdom of Granada. 

ALMERlA, the antient Murgis, the capital of the pro- 
vince is pear the outlet of the river Almeria, 36° 51' N. lat., 
2° 33' W. long. It has a convenient well-sheltered port, 
and some manufactures of saltpetre, soda, and cordage made 
of Spanish broom. During the time of the Moorish kings 
of Granada, it was one of the most opulent commercial towns 
in their dominions. Cotton is new cultivated to some ex- 
tent along the coast of Granada, about Motril, and as far as 
Almeria. The culture was introduced by Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
while acting as consul for the United States of America at 
Malaga, in the beginning of the present century. 

ALMOHADES, the name of a Mohammedan dynasty, 
which began in Africa and Spain with Abdelraumen, in 
the year 642 of the Hegira, a. i>. 1147. Mohammed hen 
Abdallah, a native of lierga, in Africa, was the son of a 
lamplighter in a mosque. He received his education a-l Gor- 
doya ; and having finished his studies, ho travelled to 
the east to improve his knowledge, and visited Gairp and 
Bagdad. In Bagdad he attended the school of the phi- 
losopher Abu Hamid Algezali, who had written a book 
on the revival of learning and of the law, which was con- : 
demned at Cordova as dangerous to the faith of Islam. 
AU, the Alrnorqwdian king of Cordova, approved of ibis 
decision, and the book was given up to tfie flames. Algo* 
zqli perceiving a stranger in his school, and havjng asceY 
tamed that he was from the west, asked him, 
had evpr been at Cordova, and heard of his book. vAlnfoBah 
informed him of the fate of his work. The do4$cof turned 
pale, tore the book which he had in liis hands, and# looking 
to heaven, exclaimed, * May God thus tear the kingdom 
from tlie jmpious Ali !’ Abdallah joined him in his prayer, 
and added, .* Pray God to make me an instrument of ihy 
vengeance/ . * > 

After three years' residence at Bagdad, Mohammed re- 
turned to Mauritania in 610, £aj>. 1J 16,) where he rendered 
himself conspicuous by the wmplieity of. his drejss, by liis 
austerity, and by his bold preaching against the vice*, both 
of the*k|ng and the people. G*i ms, arriving at a. village 
called ho iguit a youth of P^assessing appearance, 

by name Abd^lnftimiiir who with hiaumde fib 

1% him ftfo in- 
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*tru<?Uo« wtoli? aiwbed* tout taught toiift'ail tkl ^s i iftlwifet Wt* 
moSt con&ticive to his pWn aesigrri. te ; 1 

Wm a prophecy m which ft wad foretold, Aaitfee Ssipire : 
jifb and of the Ian# Would bnly arise with Ahdt i 
Baying thus prepared him, hu nttaed him his vkier. Chey 
both went to Fez, and thence 'io Morocco. Entering ohe 


ministers 


day info the ,iiiosque at the latter city. St" 
himseti in the seat of the . Imam. One of the 


represented & him, that nobody could occupy that place ex- 
cept the king of the faithM. Mohammed answered him With 
muck gravity in these words of the Koran, ‘ Mtid 7 ftiesaftda 
Ullahi ; ‘ certainly the temples only belong to Odd.’ Shortly 
after the king entered, and prayers being said, Mohammed 
arose, and addressing himself to Ali, said to him, * Put a 
remedy io the evils ana injustices prevailing ih thy king- 
dom, lor Gfod will require of thee ah account of thy people.’ 
The. king, at first, treated him with bohteiftnt ; blit k$ he 
continued to preach and attract the multitude, Ali at last 
assembled Ids council: and though severe measures were 
proposed, the king contented lumself With eXptling hfth 
from the city. 

Mohammed how built a hut in a buriai-gtdudd, and mul- 
titudes Hooked there to hear his doctrine. He preached to 
them about the coming of the great Mehedi, who was to 
establish the empire of justice upon earth. The king or- 
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dered him to be imprisoned arid beheaded, but he escaped 
to Agmat, and thence to TinmiU ih the land of Sous. One 
day while he was expounding the prophecy Of the coming of 
the great Mehedi, Abdelmumen observed, ‘Thai prophecy 
evidently applies to thee ; thou art the true Mehedi.’ Upon 
this, Abdelmumen, with fifty others of his disciples, acknow- 
ledged him as their Melted i. After these, seventy more 
swore allegiance to him. Mohammed established two coun- 
cils. The fifty who first Acknowledged his authority were 
those with whom he entrusted the alfetirs of greater conse- 
quence, and to the latter seventy he confided those of less 
importance. 

He then went, to tho mountains, preaching the unity of 
God, and was followed by 20,000 men of the tribe of Masa- 
linida, to whom he gave the name of Mrnmhethm , that is, 
Unitarians, from which the name of Almohades is de- 
rived. The comtnaiid of this army was given to Mohammed 
Alakhir. 

Abu la hoc Ibrahim, All's own brother, marched against 
flic rebels ; and the tWo armies Were ready to fight, when 
a sudden terror seized the foremost, ranks of Ibrahim, who, 
turning their horses, began to flv in all directions, trampling 
down their o\Vn feilow-soldiets. The Almohades possessed 
themselves of (he rich baggage, and in consequence of this 
success several other tribes joined them. Ali now called his 
brother Temin from Spain, and with a powerful army sent 
him against the Meltedi, who had retired to the mountains. 
This general, though mom successful than the preceding, 
never could defeat, the Almohades; They fortified themselves 
at Tinmal, and from this place they sallied forth to devastate 
the surrounding country. 

in 1125 A.o., 51 3 of the Hegira, they laid Siege to Ma- 
roCcd, but Wete defeated in a vigorous sally made by the 
besieged. Three years afterwards A bdelmumen marched 
at theiiCod of 30,000 men, and obtained a complete victory 
ove& flic Altnoravides. On his return to Tinmal, the Me- 
hedi cam6 out to greet the victorious general ; end the next 
day he called his men at the mosque, and took his last, 
leave of them. Shortly after Abdelmumen waited upon 
hiM&,rTho Mehedi gave him the book of^Pgezah, and de- 
parted from this yrorld. He had made Several reforms in 
ihe M(^amnmd#n religion, ainpng Which was the adoption 
Of: A lifoVa simple professioh of faith, and of prayers which 
tftdy tteriji aftbwed to say on their march and even when 
fighting; Which gave them a. superiority over their enemies. 

The cmols oftiieAlmbhades now assembled to determine 
the form of government they Should adopt after the death 
of the MfcMdi j krid having dedded in favour of a moderate 
monarc)iy> ihe electron fell ufilhi Abdelmumen, who was 
dofclared Imam ahd Amit-hl-Mumehnt. He pursued his con- 
quests With Vigour, ahd in tfofeb years reduced the empire 
of the Ahnoratides to vety fotflriw limite. He took Gran 
arid fm> and laid aicgivfo Matdecp* the only city now left to 
the AlmbifcVhlfer fit Aftfca. Whfist Abdelmumen Was eit- 
gagM iri %brit city* be jfeM Abu Amttft with a 

Andihisia, Man? of the petty 
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brahim Was put to death, the feW fcitridtf w 
inhumanly massacred, and the toWri dotridlkhed: Accord- 
ing to Martriol, Abdelmumen literally ftftimed hiS bath. 
He afterwards rebuilt the city, and call&L some tribe* fifoiri 
the desert to re-pfeoplb it. 

The arms of the Almohades Were not less Auccefi^ftil fri 
Spain than in Africa. Almost all Andalusia acknowledged 
their dominion. Cordova* the last hold of the Alm&andeii 
was taken by Abu Amran, and AbdoMUmbn WaS pro- 
claimed sovereign both of Mauritania arid Spain. 

Not content with the territory he possessed in Spain, Ab- 
delmumch published, in 55f* (A.U. 1161,) the Jihtid, at 
holy war, with an intention erf subduing the Whole Uf thk 
Peninsula. He levied an artriy of )06,0fi6 hUnSU «md 
,100,000 font, but in the midst of his prepafdtiorii deith 
overtook him, lh 558. . 

His youngest son, Yussef AbU YacUb, succeeded hitri; 
This prince, not being so warlike as his Mher, disunited the 
army, Which he had assenflilcd at SriUV, Chd Iri thU ftril &W 
years of liis reign he cultivated the a*$*>bf peace* ttt 666» 
(a.d. 1170,) however, he invaded Rpaift, and, after conquer- 
ing the rest of the Mohammedan dominions in the Peirift-* 
sula, fell in an engagement with the Christians. 

Yussef ben Yncub, better known by the name of AU 
mansor, landed at Algeciras, and defeated Alonso III. Of 
Castile in tho plains of Alarcos. Thb prisoners he had 
made in this battle he immediately restored to liberty-^- 
an example of very rare occurrence among the Moham- 
medans. After this signal Victory he took Calatrava, 
dal ajar a, Madrid, and Salamanca, and afterwards refrurtJed 
to Africa* where lie died in 5U5, (a.d. Mt‘8.) This prince 
was the t(rnoment of his age, and the most liberal and 
magnanimous of the Almohadian dynasty. 

His son Mohammed Abu Abdaila, who succeeded him* 
though an effeminate and weak prince, was nut insensible io 
the glory of afttis. Ho mustered a most powerful army, 
one of the five divisions of which, if we are to give credit to 
the Arabic and Spanish historians, amounted to 160,060 
men : his design was to conquer the whole Peuinsula, 
Such Was the terror which this vast armament inspired 
among the Christians, that Innocent III. prwlajmed & 
crusade, and several bishops went from town to towri toroudd 
the Christian princes. The kings of Castile* Aragon* arid 
Navarre, With a numerous body of foreign volunteers, ad- 
vanced to stop the progress of the Moslems*. The iwri 
armies met in Las Navas de Tolosa, between Castile arid 
Andalusia; and on the 12th of June* 1211, the Christiana 
obtained so complete a victory over the Africans, that Mo- 
hammed himself had a narrow escape, and left no less than 
170,000 men on the field; the rest tied for safety. After 
this signal defeat, he retired to Marocco, gave up the care of . 
the government to his son* Yussef Abu Yacub, who was 
only eleven years of age* and passed the last days of his 
lifo in licentious pleasures. He died iri 610* (a.d. 1233.) 

Ahu Yacub died without issue in 620, (1223.) His death 
was the signal of n civil war which ended" with the destruc- 
tion of the Almohades. After several disputes Almamun 
Abu Ali, brother of’ the governor of Valencia, was pro- 
claimed emperor. He projected a reform in the^constitutiom 
and prepared tho way towards it by writing a treatise 
against the institutions of the Mehedi. Tho two councils 
instituted by the Mehedi* against whom AUnamun’s reform 
was principally directed, deposed him, and chose Y ahya ben 
Anasir in hri stead, supplying him with troops to oppose 
Almamun; Yahya landed in Andalusia* and was defeated 
by the emperor near Medina Sidonia. Almamun speedily 
crossed dVer to A frica, and arriving at Marocco unexpectedly, 
assembled the senate, and after upbraiding them for their 
conduct, caused them to be beheaded in the court of the 
palace. All the walis suspected of partiality for this body 
underwent the same fate, arid thoir heads were left to 
putrefy on the ramparts of Marpcifo^c* . • ; 

In Spain, Ibn Hud, m AndawS^if sheik, who had 
formed the project of rescuing th# counif^ from tho yoke yf 
the Almohades, after a ieries of victories exjtelled them 
tVom the Peritesula. Almamun, harassed by ao m^y to 
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continual stateof intestine warfare. The last of tbemwos the pfiep, w continued till the exile of Charies X No 
Idris, who Ml in abattle against the Marini, and with him Qrjaii^ or 

ended the dy natty of the Almohades, (See iCaairi’s -I&Wf ©- occurs ip $h M outifi et tfMdml df-fmncei^'^Y: 

theca ArabicoHtspma ; Conde, Historia^ la Dominaoion Ducange, in his Qlpmity; ■$&*»'■ other meiihih^ of "wte 
de log Ardbes en Rspana, vol. ii. ch. 26*58. ; Marmol’s word aUnoper. It was soinetimes iwed for those wnodiStri- 
Descripcim General de Africa; Rodericus Toletanus, de buted the legacies of effiir^nd^ 

Rebus Bimamcis ; D’ Herbelot, Bibliothiqne Orientale.) executors ^sometimes fot'o .^rson who had left aimktb 
ALMOND. [See Amyodalds.] the poor ; and sometimes for wi^§ oor upon whom the aims 

ALMONDBURY, an extensive parish in the North were bestowed . The ekemos^najni regis r ’^ persons Who 
Ridingof Yorkshire, containing, in 1631, 30, f 06 inhabitants, were supported by the king's noticed 

and comprehending several townships : the principal town- in the Domesday Survey, wetei df tnis lE^t descrijption. Al- 
ship, of the same name with the parish, which contains 7086 moner is a name also given hi eCcfesii^d^ to the 

inhabitants, is within two miles of Huddersfitdd. The original Djs a cons of churches. > . ' ; ' v 'V ; . 

parish church is at Almondbury, (the living, a vicarage, is ALMORAH, the cdpital of. the in 

in the gift of the governors of Clitheroe school,) but new Northern Hiwlostan, is situated in 29° 35' N. lai, arid 79° 
churches have been built, at Crossland, Linthwaite, and 44' E. long. This is the most considerable to wn p tossessed bY 
Nether Thong, three townships in the parish. At Almond- tlio East India Company in that quarter of HindOisfan r it 
bury is a free grammar-school, founded in the time of stands on the ridge of a mountain 6,337 feet above the fevel 
James I., and on a bill in the neighbourhood may be seen of the sea, in the midst of a bleak and naked country, with 
the remains of an ancient castle. It is a place of very great scarcely $gtree visible within four miles from the Walls Of the 
antiquity, and said to have been the residence of some of the town. $ 

Saxon kings. Whether it was the Campodunum of the Almorah is approached by a long and steep), zigzag road, 
Romans is a matter of dispute among antiquarians. which a few resolute men might defend against an arinj* 

ALMONER, anciently written Amner, was an officer in The place was taken by the Gorkhas in 1790, it Whwh thtte 
a king's, prince s, prelate’s, or other great man's household, the inhabitants were divided into two political parties, in 
whose business it was to distribute alms to the poor. Pre- consequence of the succession being disputed. When in 
vious to the dissolution, every great monastery in England 1815 it was successfully attacked by the British, the cruelties 
had its almoner. The almoner of the king of France of their Gorkha conquerors insured to our countrymen the 
was styled his grand dufnonier , and we find a similar officer good-will of the natives. The fortifications are very indif- 
at a very early period attached to the household of the ferent, being commanded from two points oflantl, and having 
popes. no water within the walls. A new citadel, named Fort 

Fteta % a juridical treatise of the time of Edward the First, Moira, was built on a small eminence at the western ex- 
clesoribes the duties of the high almoner as they then stood tremity of the town, after its capture by the British, but 
in England. He was to collect the fragments of the royal having been const ructeil of foefae micaceous schistus, of which 
table, and distribute them daily to the poor; to visit the the hill whereon Almorah stands is composed, the walls are 
sick, poor widows, prisoners, and other persons in distress;’ already out of repair. 

he reminded the king about the bestowal of his alms, espe- The town principally consists of one street fifty feet wide, 
cially on saints'-days, and was careful that the cast-off and three-quarters of a mile long, with a gate at each 
robes, which were often of high price, should not be be- end: this street lias a natural pavement of rock. The 
stowed on players, minstrels, or llattcrers, but their value houses stand on a lower story of stone, the superstructure 
given to increase the kings charity. being of wood ; an arrangement which is rendered neecs- 

In modern times the office of lord high alltioner has been *ary by the frequent recurrence of earthquakes: tho roofs 
long held by the archbishops of York. Chamberlayne, in of most of the buildings are slated, which would give a neat 
the Present State of Great Britain^ octavo, London, 1755, appearance to the town, if the inhabitants were not accus- 
gives an account of the lord almoner s office as it then tomed to pile on them stacks of straw as winter provender 
stood. ‘ The lord almoner disposes of the king s alms, and for their cattle. 

for that use receives (besides other monies allowed by the On the conquest of Almorah, the East India Company 
king) all deodands and bona fehnutn de se to be that way ordered several small bungalows to be built in airy situations 
disposed. Moreover, the lord almoner hath the privilege around it, which are appropriated to the use of such of # 

to give the king’s dish to whatsoever poor men he pleases ; servants as repair to this northern hilly region for tlie 
that is, the first dish at dinner, which is set upon the king s benefit of their health. 

table, or instead thereof \d. per diem. Next he distributes The heat, in the summer is considerable, but is always 
to twenty-four poor men, nominated by the parishioners of tempered by a fine breeze, and the nights oven in the 
the parish adjacent to the kings palace of residence, to each hottest season arc chilly; frosts are common in winter, * 
of them 4d. in money, a twopenny loaf, and a gallon of but it is remarkable that they are not so severe as 2500 
beer, or instead thereof, 3d. in money, to be equally divided feet lower down. Such vegetation as there is approaches 
among them every morning at seven of the clock at the to that of Europe. Raspberries, blackberries, cranberries, 
court- gate; and every poor man, before he receives the and bilberries are common. IJp to a certain elevation on 
alms, to repeat the Creed, and the Lord's Prayer, in the the hills, tho birch and the willow are found, ana at their 
presence of one of the king’s chaplains, deputed by the base the silver fir grows abundantly. * . 

lord almoner to be his sub-alraoner ; who is also to scatter The native inhabitants are honest, peaceable, cheerful, 
new-coined twopehces in the towns and places where the and industrious, but extremely dirty, ancT partake largl&ly pf 
king passeth through in his progress, to a c ertain sum by the prevailing dislike of all innovation. Their little advanqe- 
the year. Besides, there are many poor pensioners to tho ment in civilization is shown by their treatment of woiheh, 
king and qtyeen below stairs, that is, such as are put to pen- who are ernplojjP in performing the most laborious tasks, 
sion, either because they tire so old that they are unfit for Almorah is ninety miles north by .east - |rdm\.thep&ty. of 
service, or else the widows of such of bis majesty's household Bareilly, and about 1 06 miles .travelling distance north-east 
servants that died poor, and were not able to provide for from Moradabad. (Bishop Hebcr’s Narrative qfa^pMne^ 
their wives and children in their lifetimes: everyone of through the Upper Provinces of India, Hamdtbtie 'Rost . 
these hath a competency duly paid them. Under the lord India Gazetteer.) . i 

high almoner there are a sub-alnioner, a yeoman, and two ALMORAV1DES, an Arabian tribe, whd eamAmit of 
grooms of the almonry.* the country of Himyar, and established itselfin Syria in tlie 

An account’ of the lord almoner's annual distribution in time of the first Caliph Atwbekr. They passed afterwards 
the kings name, on the Thursday before Easter, will be into Eg}pt, penetrated iitfn Africa towards tho west, and 
found under Mmtnoy Thursday. settled about the desert of Sahara. They ^extended them' 

great almoner of the king of France was once the selves gradually, and gave the name to a se<?t called Mol~ 
hlgKfest ettelesiastical dignitary in that kingdom. To him themin or Molathemin, on account of their wearing veils, 
belonged the sqp^rif)te n dence of all hospitals and houses Their Wjigion seems at a eaady to have been 

of lepers ; the kh||^ceived tho sacrament from his hand ? ChristiSi, but, by xqixing mm the M<^ammedans, *V$rjr 
and he said mass before the king in all great ceremonies trace of it was lost ; of Islam, they 

and solpmflries. At the establishment of the imperial h«i4y knew anytiafig'hay^ > 
hcmaehiM m 1804, NJaptSfieon restored the office of Grand Mtdsmmed 

tl»e pewtoa of Cardinal Fwch} «d Mobaaauie^ ^ ; ^ 
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jpni|. L Tcarjr .patriotib man of the tribe# faaed.or Mm 

ftiMvAikvMM *f tW Mm, M;:fakjW$to : S> po*** 
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of Fezp infcnnedhira of the state ceededthe imstoemted^ 
o(4^mexm ci hi s mfef, sad ofstbeir tractile dispbsjticro, impotent peoplWkkjh King Henry VWL 
and requited him None ofthe dis- ALNI3S, or ALDSR, ii the generio name of gmall 

ms Fakih felt dkposed to undertake fe long and group of plants 'belonging to the wxti^ wdeT Bettilinm. 
ptril^i a joimiey. Abdallah ben Yassim, a disciple orano- It was formerly united with the birch in ^« sUt»e genus, 
per Fakih, offered to accompany Yuhya. Having met with but modem botanists have separated it, to 

an enthusiastic reception firom the tribe, he induced them to wingless and its stamens only four* % .• ■ V 1 ’ . •' ' ,;%■ * 

Wage wai' against the tribe of Lametounah, who were made Several species are described in botanies! 
to acknowledge his spiritual authority; and he gave his fol- which are found in America, between the mountains# , 
lowers the name of Marabaulh or Morabitm, which signifies New Granada and Hudson's Bay : a small part belong* 
men devoted to the service of religion. Abdallah having to Europe, and northern and middle Asia. Of these, the 
fallen in battle in the year 450 of the Hegira, a.d. 1058, only species that need be noticed here, are the common, 
Abubekr ben Ontor Eametouni was appointed sovereign the Turkey, and the heart-leaved alders, ' 

prince. This chief led his tribe westwards, established the Alnus glutinosa , the common alder, is an inhabitant of 
seat of his empire at the city of Agmat, and laid the foun~ swamps and meadowB in all Europe* the north of A&fok 
elation of Morocco. and Asia, and North America. Its tovourite station toby 

The, tribe of Gudalla had declared war agaifiit that of the side of rivulets, or in the elevated parts or marshy land 
Lamefbounah, and Abubekr marched speedily to its assist- where the soil is drained; it does not thrive so well if placed 
once, leaving the command of the army to his relation, Yussef in absolutely stagnant water. Next to the charcoal fqom 
ben Taxfln. Yussef subdued the Berbers, completed the build- black dogwood ( Rhamnus frangula}* "that supplied by th* 
ing of the city of Marocco, and entirely expelled the Zeierides, common alder is of the best quality ; and this tree is in con- 
commonly known by the name of Zegries, from Mauritania, sequence extensively cultivated in plantations belonging to 
Having by his exploits and by his affability won the affec- the manufactories of gunpowder, its jui$e contains a great 
tions of his men, he declared himself sovereign prince* and abundance of astringent matter, whton renders* the bark 
married the beautiful Zainab, sister of Abubekr. This valuable for tanning, and the young shoots for dyeing variou* 
chief having returned from his expedition, encamped before colours when mixed with other ingredients; the veiny 
Agmat, but finding his opponent too strong to bo attacked, knots of its wood are cut into veneer by catunetrmakerg r 
had an interview with Yussef, and returned to his native for ornamental purposes; and its stems, hollowed out, are 
deserts. Yussef made him a magnificent present, consisting among the best materials, next to metal, for water-pipes 
of gold crowns, horses, mujes, turbans, rich stuffs, and and underground purposes. 

fine linen, with 150 black slaves, and 20 beautiful young Its foliage being largo, and of a deep healthy green* the 


if Morocco. and Asia, and North America. Its favourite stotfon toby 

tribe of Gudalla had declared war agaifiit that of the side of rivulets, or in the elevated parts or marshy land 
lounah, and Abubekr marched speedily to its assist- where the soil is drained; it does not thrive ao well if placed 


maidens, besides a quantity of perfumes, corn, and cattle, L alder is rather an ornamental tree; and when obi it fre~ 
which he. continued to send lb Abubekr every year till his F quently becomes a picturesque object, if unbroken or unin- 


which he. continued to send lb Abubekr every year till his 
death. 

Yussef how assumed the title of Amir-al-Muslemin, or 
4 Prince of the Believers.* Some of the Mohammedan kings 
of Spain imprudently invited this ambitious adventurer to 
assist them against Alonso VI., who threatened to over- 
throw their dominion in the Peninsula. Yussef required 
of them to place the town of Algeciras in his power, to secure 
his retreat in case of a failure ; but to this proposal they 
would not consent. The King of Seville, however, went 
to Marocco to hasten the expedition. 

Yussef sailed for Spain in 1086, at the head of a numerous 
army, landed on the coast of Andalusia, and marched to 
Estremadura. King Alonso hastened from Aragon to stop 
liis progress, and met the Almoravides in the plains of 
Zalaca. Yussef summoned him by a letter to embrace the 
faith of the Prophet, and to pay him an annual tribute, or 
prepare for battle. 4 1 am told, said the Moor, 4 that thou 
wast desirous to carry the war into my country : I spare 
thee this trouble. Allah brings thee into my presence that 


where the soil is drained; it does not thrive ao well if placed 
in absolutely stagnant water. Next to the charcoal from 
black dogwood (Rhamnus frangvda^ *that supplied by tifa 
common alder is of the best quality ; and this tree is in con- 
sequence extensively cultivated in plantations belonging to 
the manufactories of gunpowder, its juice contains a great 
abundance of astringent matter, whW renders the hark 
valuable for tanning, and the young shoots for dyeing various 
colours when mixed with other ingredients; the veiny 
knots of its wood are cut into veneer by cabinet-makers, 
for ornamental purposes; and its stems, hollowed out, are 
among the best materials, next to metal, for water-pipes 
and underground purposes. 

Its foliage being largo, and of a deep healthy green* the 
alder is rather an ornamental tree; and when <ud it fre~ 


l jured by the hatchet of the woodman. 


thee this trouble. Allah brings thee into my presence that 
I may punish thee for thy haughtiness and presumption.* | 
The Christian prince, indignant at this insolence, trampled 


the letter under his feet, and answered the messenger, — 
4 Teft thy master what thou hast seen ! and tell him also 
not to hide himself during the battle ; let him meet me face 
to face.* After this the two armies engaged, and the battle 
wa$ obstinate on both sides. The Christians fought like 
heroes, but were compelled to retreat at nightfall, and the 
king himself was severely wounded. 

Yussef was called back to Africa, at# left the com- 
mand of the Alpaoravides to Syr ben Abubekr. The 
next year he upturned with considerable reinforcements, 
and defeating, ofte by one, the Moorish kings of Spain, esta- 
blished the seat of his empire at Cordova, and caused his 
son Ali to be proclaimed his successor. Yussef died at Ma- 
rocfbo* in the year 1 106, otfae advanced age of ninety-seven. 
Clemency and humanitij^'toere prominent virtues in his 
eharifoterr. Contemporary historians state that ho never 
proTisunce’d a sentence or death? The vast empire of the 
Almoravides. Which now reached from Mount Atlas to the 
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All Old Alder Tree. ‘ : 

Several varieties of the common alder are met with m 


SierraMorend, was destroyed by the Almohades in the collections, and among them one* called the cut-kaved. 


year 541 bf the Hegira, a.d. 1147. [See Almohades.] 
(See D'Herbelot, Bibliothequc Orienimk. Condfc Domu 
meton de<(m Arab** m Emtio, Mp Chronicle of Rode- 
.^bttt^otetabus,, Casiri, Bibliotheca Arabico»Hispam) 
.AJjbSS^IiOlIS^ an edifice, or collection of tenexxtonts* 

mud. endowed with 


a revenue 


Adis.] which is extremely ornamentalwhqn Young 4 there is-al$p 
Dotni* another, with very much lobeti leave^S^ed the hatythorn- 
Rode- leaved, in which almost a^faaee ^'TOUtoual appearance 
w ) of the alder has disamjeared* vf 

utonts* Alnue alder, or upland a^r, i» distmr 

id with guished froto the prece^ by its more erect mode of grq^ tfc 
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-antes# with aapioaav* lte$9#«en'aMn; 
tdl over , f^oin 

Italy* kad Ciauoas.us 4 as 

oirinthori alder, it showaj^ijyn a number 
ofvarietee«i among which several are of ^wiujlsh staturoi 
but itegeneral character is to grow more rapidly, and to 
acquire a larger size than the common alder. Wihat makes 
. is* tlxat; ili ^ill grow on light lahd 

more there are neither rivulets nor ditohes ; an important 
property, as it can scarcely he doubted, from its appearance, 
that it possesses Whatever useful qualities are found in the 
common alder. Botanists seem to suppose that the Turkey 
alder is their A> oblongata, hut this is a manifest errors/ 

: A, tiord\foHa f the heart-leaved alder, resembles but little 
in appearance either of the preceding. It. forms a rather 
large, and very handsome round-headed tree, with broad, 
deep-green, shining leaves, deeply heartshaped at the base. 
It grows with rapidity, and is one of the most interesting 
ornamental tribes that have of late years been introduced into 
Cultivation. Though a native of the kingdom of Naples, 
and a most distinct species, its very existence was un- 



known till within a few years. It is a perfectly hardy 
plant, notwithstanding its southern station. 

AU the alders uto increased with great facility by layers ; 
they will also strike readily enough from cuttings, but the 
latter are longer in becoming handsome plants. Common 
alder is obtained by the nurseryman from seed; which 
should, if possible, be sown in very light, rich, clamp soil, 
in. the autumn, soon after it is ripe. If kept till the spring, 
even if preserved in sand, it loses in a great degree its 
power of vegetating ; and if not kept in sand, it will 
scarcely over grow at all. 

ALNWICK or ALNEWICK, a considerable town in 
the county of Northumberland, 34 miles N. by W. from 

•Newcastle, and 310 N. by W. from London, on the great ^town with water, and part is de; 
road to Edinburgh through Berwick-upon-Tweed. It is 
situated on a declivity on the south bank of the river Ain, 
over which is a stone bridge of three arches. The town is 
Well laid out ; the streets spacious, well paved, and lighted 
with gas ; the houses chiefly of stone, of modern date, and 
some of them of considerable elegance. The chief en- 
trance to the town is by the four streets, ‘ Bond-Gate,’ 

‘ Narrow-Gate,’ ‘ Potter-Gate,’ and ‘ Cl ay port.’ In the 
first, the ancient gate, from which it derives its name, and 
which was erected by Hotspur, is still standing. It would 
have been taken down some years since, (when another 
gate which had stood till then was removed.) being regarded 
by the townspeople as a nuisance ; but it was preserved by 
■the then Duke of Northumberland from respect for the 
memory of its warlike founder. In the centre of the town is 
the market-place, a spacious area or square: on one side of 
the square is the town-hall, a large and commodious stone 
building, surmounted with a square tower ; and on another 
aide is an elegant modern structure, erected by the present 
Duke of Northumberland, the under part of which is used 
as stalls or shambles for the sale of butchers’ meat, with a 
fish and poultry market at the east end, and above is a very 
elegant assembly room, and also a spacious reading-room, 
which his grace has appropriated to the use of the gentle- 
men of the town and neighbourhood. The church is a very 
handsome edifice with a neat tower, dedicated to St. Mary 
and St. Michael.— -The living is a perpetual curacy, of which 
the Bishop of Durham is patron. There are several meeting 
houses for dissenters ; and chapels for the Wesleyan and pri- 
mitive methodistSj and Homan catholics. 

The moat remarkable object connected with Alnwick is 
the ancient castle to the N.W, of the town, the residence of' 
the Duke of Northumberland, This had been suffered to 
go very much to decay till it was completely repaired several 
years since ; and it is now one of the 'most magnificent speci- 
mens in the kingdom qf an old baronial residence. The build- 
ing is of freestone, and as well as the repairs and ornaments 
is^n the Gothic style, and in excellent taste. The grounds, 
which are five miles long, and through which flows the Ain, 

ItXhibit every species of natural and artificial beauty, iuclud* 
of two ancient abbeys. Tho interior of the 
if , apkn#d ; . and tlie chapel, with its exquisitely 
^ filing copied from that of King’s 

>•;; . • apd its gilded and painted 

•HWUW object worthy of attention. 

d . its manufactures are obi very 
uinfiwbwy was otico established, 
market is SatuMay, 
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attend the bailiff 6f t 
motion, and keep %i 
the night. 

The municipal *overniL__ 

a corporation, consisting bf a halllfiSltibi 

ofNoithuthbetiaiid, as Constable of dshe < 
bertain*, .and twenty -foot wtanjx^^ 
mon-cduneilmen are chosen' 

incorporated companies, and the ’ 

the common council. The frcedomls 

sons, or acquired by servitude. Up6n taking'ft up,%£or<,; = 
dates are subjected to a ludicrous ceremony bf passing 
through what is called * Freeman’s Well,* Thid is a miii^ 

S ool some twenty feet across, and said to be four# 
ve feet deep in many places. On St. Mark's day (2$th«f 
April) the candidates, clad in white, with W&te 
mounted, and with swords by their 
tho bailiff and chamberlains similarly mounted and aimed* 
and preceded by music, proceed to this pool, which Is skid te 
be deepened and stirred for their especial benefit. They 
then dismount, scramble through the pool, several, perhaps 
being tumbled over in the bustle, and after changiogtheir 
befouled garments, ride round the boundaries of the town. 
The tradition is that the observance of this absurd custom 
was enjoined by King'John, as a penalty, it is said, for their 
carelessness in neglecting to keep up the roads near the 
town, owing to which he was bemired in a bog in this neigh- 
bourhood. The municipal officers have , no magisterial 
authority, the town being under the jurisdiction of the county 
magistrates ; but they have cop side ruble revenues, part of 
which has been employed in Erecting pumps to supply the 
town with water, and part is devoted to keeping Up three free- 
schools for the children of froelfcn, to which other children 
are also admitted on payment of a small fee. Tho quarter- 
sessions for the county are held hex'© ih turn yrith Newcastle, 
Hexham, and Morpeth; and there is a county court monthly 
for the recovery of small debts. The ©lection* fqr North- 
umberland took place here previous to the passing of the 
reform bill; and it. is still one of the polling places tie - 
northern division of that county. It has been said thatrit 
once returned members to parliament, but finding their 
salary burdensome, petitioned to be relieved from the 
There are several schools in Alnwick, besides those airily; 
mentioned as supported by the corporation. . A national 
school for 200 boys was founded by the lute 
Northumberland in 1810, on the completion of the 
year of tlie reign of George III. There is a aphocd for 
clothing and educating girls, under the patronage (if tho 
Duke and Duchess of Northumberland* and seveKftl Sunday 
schools** 

The situation and strength of Alnwick castle 
in early times one of the strongest defences against tite 
vasions of the Scots, Malcolm III. (of 
it in 1093 ; but was killed by a soMIbr from tho ghttisoB, 
who approaching, with the keys on the point of his kutee, on 
if he were going to surrender them, slew the king^gpd 
escaped by the speed of his horse. The sioty that be pieteOd/ 
the king in tho eye, and hence obtained the name of 
eye (Percy) is a mere fable. Prince Edward, 
of Malcolm, attempting to reyenge his death, waa . 

and lost his life. In 1 1 74 William the Lion, on© of Malcolm s 
successors, besieged tlte castle with a lafgO ■jttttOy,- 'but being ' 
surprised at a distance from his camp, ho ttfu^aken pri»mte*V 
and his army#n consequence' retreated. Afe- ' . 
wick an abbey of Preraonstratepsian 
which, at the dissolution, was about l# 0/, The; BaH 
Beverley takes the title of Barot) fro*# this tetwflt it fo in 
$5*24' N. lat., 1° 43' W. long, 

1831, 6788. 

ALOE, a genus of sucttutent plafri* 
tural older Asphodel#*' t it 
hu niher of species which differ ■ 

in the size, form, and surfece of 
in the colour, site, and structure cf thete flcwem 
part ate mere 

In coltecittens of auc<^ 

species Of iaaticli* * 

kndwn medicihOl Ute 
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tor Uie different ^m^ta kaown 

Soocotnae, moA Horse Aloof 

*. - . it ^wifia, or are only different qua* 

ISto or woome species, we points not settled* 

®0n^n<ui' 19 that pleats newly rented to 
of Lmnams, which *©me consider distort 
^ pronounce them mere varieties of «teh 

- . „ tote i*. prepared from** % 4 ll |>rto* 

3 Wfe **r tbenpe®^ of the genus having on arborescent 
end thick Ajieoalent Jeeves will yield to substance 
y wen, 

. . iMtoh bos the reputation of producing to best aloes 
$QccQtnm ; a plant having, when old, a round stem 
Wee or four feet high ; leaves of a sword form, a foot 





Othd a half to two feet long, sharp-edged, sawed, hard, 
end pungent at .to apex, often collected m clusters at the 
fep OT to stem j and rod flowers tipped with gieen, borne m 
clusters on tall stalks which rise erect from among to leaves. 
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they may Save iWdamS of wattf, and '‘when ‘greh'lS 
sloSrly in a few temperature toy toidd have hut 
little. [See Agave 1 

ALONSmE or ALFHON«INE W| an auto 
nomical work, which appeared tn to f ee»dl jte ^ tender (bt 
patrohige of Alonso X , $n to first year .of hlii Imtep* 51% 
contain to places of the fixed stars, am all to ftp«th:*& 
and tables then m use for to oomputatum of to ptohs of 


b [ Al«o Soccolrina ] 

JR^iMi^rtivflrftboCape of -Good Hope, ondthe Island of 
ywrofaj^bat it is now ooipmoOly cultivated in the West 
tSSSSiM i ffi m P* 06 ** 8 * 69 °f preparing the drug are various 
leaves Ore out off at their base and plat erl m 
dkuju, ^ntil they have discharged all thur 
'W mspM&ated 1 in other, places, the leaves 
and boiled for ten minutes, after whuli 
toy have been bofledis evaporated, 

<L?*Se^ 40 purpose of procur- 
«ff juice. 1 

1 to be to purest kmd obtained bv 
pr Betodoc* aloes are less pure, 
lifted by toiling W slight pressure, while 
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amt WKfeubtedly a* coarse preparation of the 

HWtfqwibe mom easy Ijr cultivate artificial!) ton 
bto Tb$r ©re ipcapable of parting rapidly with 
toreityS wrmre to he planted in a soil that is 
‘ retentive qf moisture* totot they may not 
it by totf tote; to to reason, they are 
tot Ooftsishng of mto more than Kipe rub- 
£ toB quanta and cafe* 

Twwre jghmh is capable 


the planets , but they are not maoe from ongmal observe* 
tions, nor is there any material "difference between to 
astronomy contained in them and that of Ptolemy, except m 
two points. The length of the year is supposed to be 
days, 5 hours, 40 minutes, and 16 seconds ; which is a more 
correct value than had been given before, being only $6 se* 
conds over to best modern determinations The mean pre» 
cession of the equinoxes is staled at half its real gmduni t J 
being such as would carry to equinoctial points ronna 
the circumference of to globe in 4p,000 years. An has 
equality, however, is supposed, having a period of 7 & 0 O 
vears, by which to roean_precGbSion is alternately augmented 
and retarded 1 8 degrees. Jt is difficult to say whence a 
theory so utterly at variance with the phenomena could bo 
derived. The general opinion is, that these tables wore 
constructed by Isaac Ben Said, a Jew, but othem^ujppsa 
that A1 C&htf and Abon Ragel, to preceptors of Afotwi, 
were the real superintendents The numbers above cited* 
ift apt a Jung of the precession, have been supposed* from 
thur connexion with the number 7, and to difficulty of 
a< counting for them otherwise, to have been to ideas ft 
Jew. These tables are constructed for to inendian*of Tftt 
ledo, and the epoch 1256 They were not held in much 
esteem by succeeding astronomers. Regiomontanus soys# 

* beware lest you trust too much to blind calculation and 
Alphonsine di earns And T>clio Biahtf, who reports that 

400,000 ducats had been spent upon them, laments that 
this sum had not 1 m en employed m actual observation of 
the licav ens. A full account of their tontents nmy be seen 
m Dc lambic, Ilidt de lAbt du Moyen Age y p 218 TiR 
the time of Copernicus and Tjtho Bruhc toy continued in 
gcneial use, bung m tiuth, with some modifications, a body 
if Ptolcmcean astionoiny They weie first printed m 1484 
b> the (elcbiatul Ratdolt of \emce A copy of this editiQ 
pmireps is m the Ro>al Library at Pans Subsequent 
editions appeared m 1 188, 1492, 1517* 1521, 1545. H53 
ALONSO w the name of several Lings of Spain ahd 
Poitugal This nane is wntten b\ the Spaniards, U<fe- 
fonso, Abilionso, A llonso, and Alonso, and by to Portu- 
gm.se Affonso. Wo have clioitn to form Alonso, ns being 
that m most common Use 

ALON SO I , surnamed the Catholic, was chosen kmg of 
I^eon m 739, He was the son inlaw of Pclavo, anti 4 
descendant of King Leovigild Ho wrested trdm to 
Moois Lara and Saldana, in Castile, and extended lus con* 
fined empire over nearly one-iourth ol Spam ^ ^ bUimsd 
for his cruel conduct to Ins enemies, whom he extcrruluated 
to a man, and formed new colonies of Chiltons His 
crudty may be extenuated when we consider it as a }U$t 
retribution on the bead of to <k wendants of thciquiUy 
sanguinary hordes of Tank and Muza Alonso founded 
new churches m to towns wluch he conquered, and i< built 
or repaired the old it is oWitig to his zeal for tb< glory of 
God, that the epithet of Catholic was given him Ho died 
lamented by his subjects, m 757, and was su< reeded bv lug 
son, Fiuda I (See Manana, book mi , chap 6 ) 

ALONSO II, called the Chaste elected kmgof Jjem 
in 791, was the nephew of Berinudo to Deacon His reign 
was a continual scone of warfare both agaih&t the Moors 
and agamst 1m rebellious subjects To this king is attri- 
buted the abolition of to disgraceful tribute oi a hundred 
maidens, which to Spaniards were hound, from the tune 
oi Mauregato, to pay to to Moors. 

The amours of his sister Don* Xmtena with the ( ount of 
Saldana— to wonderful exploits of BernWo rid Curmo, 
who wag to oflfeprtaj? uf toe Jdvfe against the no lass 
famous French hero Rdand^tto* belong to tins ported 
AU histefy , V>w|frer,oe Considered by the best critics 

toretonofjable androft^nte / 
it# $4B; he sucr'cerfod W Uftft 
tedemm* (S fa 

#B»- 
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ipyadea his kingdom, and forced SJm&MMf 
.citi*on8 : .of Oviedo* fona^ba <^spiwy 
agaiast fne usurper, assassiwatedbira, and Alonso entered 
f%»kow%;in. triumph. Tl^ Count of Jdava ©Jon *1 wp** 
leafed, )m was defeated and imprisoned M Ovte fathers fa 

S a natural depth. Alonso gave Navarra in fief to JSigo 
ta» with a vief to oppose a bulwark to the ambition of 
the French,, arid to be better able to pursue the war against 
the Moors. To strengthen this compact, he marriedtbe 
Princess Ahnena, a relation both of Inigo and of the French 

Jdonso now turned his attention to the Mohammedans; 
and in ttorty years of continual warfare his arm* were always 
crowned with victory. He extended the boundaries of his 
empire to the banks of the Guadiana. But Alonso, though 
Successful against his natural fbe, was not so against his 
domestic enemies. His own son Garcia, aided by the ever- 
rehcliious barons, by his father-in-law the Count of Castile, 
by hjs brother Ordono, governor of Galicia, and even by his 
Ofri mother, attempted to dethrone the aged monarch. 
Alonso succeeded in crushing the rebellion. The son 
was delivered up to his father by a detachment of his own 
troops, and consigned to a prison ; but the rebels, far from 
being discouraged by this misfortune, availed themselves of 
this to fprward their cause. They roused the feelings of the 
people by representing to them the cruelty and tyranny of 
the fotber, and extolling the innocence of the son. Alonso, 
fearing the evils of a civil war, called a junta in 910, and 
abdicated the%own in favour of Garcia. The government 
of Galicia he entrusted to his second son Ordono, and the 
youngest, Fruela, had that of Oviedo bequeathed to him . 

Alonso, after having paid a visit to the shrine of San- 
tiago, in Galicia, whose church had been built and enriched 
by him, asked troops from his son, and won, as a private 
individual, a fresh triumph in his old age over the infidels. 
Shortly after this victory, he died at Zamora, in 910. He 
reigned forty-eight years, and was a brave, just, and gene- 
rous prince : he was succeeded by his son Garcia. (See 
Mariana, book vii., eh. 17—20 ; and the Chronicles of Alonso 
ol Sabio, Rodericks Toletanus, and Lucas Tudensis.) 

ALONSO IV., called El Monge, the Monk, king of 
Leon, succeeded Fruela II. in 925. Six years after his 
accession to the throne, he abdicated in favour pf his brother 
Ramiro, and retired to the monastery of Sahagun. Two 
years had scarcely elapsed when lie left his cell again to 
claim the kingdom ; he w as defeated by his brother, who 
consigned him to a iqppastery, and sentenced him to the 
loss or his eyes, according to the Visigoth code. Alonso 
died ten years after, and was succeeded by his brother, Ra- 
miro 11. (See Mariana, book viii., ch. 5 ; and the Chronicles 
©f Alonso el Sabio, Rodcricus Toletanus, and Lucas Tu- 
densia.) 

ALONSO V. succeeded his father Bermudo on the 
throne of Loon in 999, being only five years of age. The 
government, during his minoritv, was entrusted to & 
regency, which was a very eventful one. During it, the 
great Almansor was defeated, and this success led to the 
conquest of Cordova. Notwithstanding this victory, the 
Moors invaded his territories, and caused great devastations. 
When Alonso came of age, he made a treaty with Mo- 
hammed, king of Toledo, and gave him his sister Theresa 
in marriage. Tie endeavoured to repair the losses caused 
by the Saracens during his minority, rebuilt and repeopled 
the city of Leop, grid transferred to it liis residence. He 
attempted also to unite the crowns of Leon and Castile by 
marrying his son jjermudo to Ximena, the sister of the 
Count of Castile, and his daughter to the count, offering to 
the latter the title of king. This unfortunate count was 
mhuniaply murdered on paying his first visit to his intended 
™herrin-la w , by the son of a certain Count Vela, a vassal 
had tied to Leon, and had been kindly 
reMyed^py Alonso. This unfortunate event prevented the 
imm $ >hc two kingdoms. Alonso was killed at 
liis son Bermudo III. succeeded 
viii., ch. 10, 11 ; and the same 
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defeated by the, Castilian* AlonsOt^^^ prisoner, 
and .eonfined jn the monastery 
howoveri he escaped, and^ 

court of ToMbi In Bancho WMtM*uu»m&ted white 

besieging Zamora, and Alonso hastened fcomhis write 8nh 

take possession of the vacant 

and Castile acknowledged his authority* 

brother Garcia to his court and shut hitn up intheoaitle 

of Luna, where be remained unftl hiadei^ 

was thus added to the states <rf Alotteo. v-r< 

Having remained undisputed.- ; lord .pf so. laj»e ia'pfll©a #f 
the Peninsula, Alonso turned hisarms against theSaracen* 
He invaded Portugal, and made most of the Mtxmsh pejtty 
chiefs his tributaries. He afterwards took Coria, andthen at- 
tacked Toledo ; and had not the Almora videawiih a powerful 
army invaded Spam, he would have expelled the Moors from 
the peninsula, _He gave his illegitimate daughter, Theresa, 
in marriage to Henry, Count ofBeaanqon, with his conquests 
in, Portugal, and the title of count. During his ieigu> tbi 
famous hero Rodrigo Diaz dc Vivar, surnaraed the Gid or 
Sidi, the Moorish word for Lord, performed those exploits 
which have furnished abundance of materials to romance 
writers. - v ; 

King Alonso died in 1109, at Toledo, in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age, and forty-third of his reign. He was 
a prince modest in prosperity and constant under adversity, 
and suffered with patient resignation the vicissitudes of 
fortune. His son Sancho having fallen in a battle against 
the Moors, the crowns of Leon and Castile fell to his eldest 
daughter, Urraca. (See Mariana, books ix., x., ch. 9 — 20 ; 
1-9.) 

ALONSO VII. [See Alonso I. of Aragon.] 

ALONSO VIII., king of Castile and JLeon, styled the 
Emperor. At the death of hiB mother, Queen Urraca, he 
became king in 1126. The misrule of that princess’s 
government, and the wars which had devastated Castile 
during the latter part of the preceding reign, rendered the 
beginning of his own very stormy. He was obliged to con- 
quer several places which still acknowledged the authority 
of his step-father, Alonso VII. At last the two princes 
were reconciled, and Alonso VIII. remained sovereign lord 
of Castile and Leon. About the year 1 1 37 he was obliged 
to march an army into Gallicia against the Count of Por- 
tugal, Alonso Henriquez. Though the Portuguese had the 
advantage, Henriquez sued for peace, which Alonso readily 
granted. * 

In 1140, he formed the project of conquering the king 
doni of Navarre, but was compelled to make peace with 8s 
king, Garcia. The two kings cemented, this treaty by the 
double marriage of Garcia with a daughter of Alonso, and 
a son of the latter with a princess of N avam,; jin his warn, 
with the infidels, Alonso was more successful. He obtained 
many signal victories over them, and advanced the ©as* ; 
tilian frontiers to Andalusia. His last battle against the, 
Alraobades was undecisive ; after which he .feturned $o* 5 
wards Toledo, but near the village of Freaneda he wad 
seized with a mortal disease, and died in bis U»nt in August, 

1 157. Alonso VIII. was a prince of no .qualities 

He deserved the praise of great firmness ana valour, by Sgbtc' 



Spain owed so much, w,as . instit^i^Me WM; sp^sjpd • 

in Castile by Sancho III., and in Leon by 

(See Mariana, books x., xi., ch, 8— ; 

ALONSO III, of wie at 

tlie death pf his father, Sancho 1^., in 1158 . 

was a very stormy one, ; The twp families ol ,C^i 
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IX* kk# erf LeOT, saed^ed*jd hlk-fS^e** : 1^ 
Was duM^a-teri^ 

Itl^of Owtiie.Forashort timethe two «4latrifesifred on &<to& 

tmm fttmb m li SOvihemwas adlapuf^^ 

ab«*fc$fce pa^sionof sdm^ temtory InEstromadura. ■* /T& 

■: Wife IIL annulled the 

mamage, andthe partfesnotbeing wilting to sepatato, both! 

r mm pieced under 1 an interdict. In 
Wtfs? bewevo$lt^^ with the order of the pope, 

AlOtwo * continued a most distressing warfare against his 
oousra/the kingof Castile, but at last this prince gave him 
his daughter Bereng&ria in marriage, from whom Alonso IX: 
was also ^forced by the pope to part on the same plea of 
relationship* The marriage, however, was not dissolved 
vHlfcimtfi^^ ’Obtained freni- the pope a declaration of 

the legitimacy of their children. This measure led again 
toawatf between the two princes.but by the mediation of 
the pope* areconeiliation was effected, 
j Aferisb now directed his arms against the Moors, and 
conquered Merida, Caceres, and other important places in 
Estremadum. After having subdued almost all that pro* 
Vince, he dismissed his army; and while on his road to 
^iniiago, he died at Villanueva de S&rria, in 1230, alter a 
very Stormy reign of forty-two years. His son Fernando III. 
succeeded to the crowns of both Leon and Castile. (See Ma- 
riana; bookrxiii xii., ch. 1 6 — 22 ; 1, 2 ; Chronicle of Alonso 


ALONSO, or ALFON SO X., sumamed El Sabio, {the 
Wise,) King of Castile and Leon, was the son of Ferdinand 
IIL, called the Saint. He was born in 1 222, and on the 
following year was acknowledged ‘crown prince by the Cortes 
at Burgos. While crown prince he took the kingdom of 
Murcia from the Moors, ana accompanied his father to the 
conquest of Seville. In 1252 he was proclaimed King of 
Castile and Leon, in the city of Leon, after his father's 
death. The first act of his reign was to renew the alliance 
with Atharhar, the Moorish king of Granada, and to re- 
lieve him from the tribute which he paid to Castile, in 
acknowledgment of the eminent services Which that king 
had rendered to his father. 

The public treasury was exhausted by the long wars of 
the preceding reign, and Alonso, in order to improve his 
finances, had recourse to a measure, which must always 
prove dangerous. He caused the escudo bur gales to be 
put in circulation, instead of tli epepion. Both these coins 
were of equal nominal value, but the former much inferior 
in intrinsic worth; This measure increased the distress, 
obliged the king to raise the salaries of the public function- 
aries, and Was the cause of the civil discord which ended 
with his dethronement. 

In i 2 5.6;. the Etnperof of Germany being dead, some of the 
doctors proposed Alonso as a candidate, on account of his 
literary 'qualifications, but more particularly for his relation- 
ship to the deceased emperor by his mother's side. The 
Arclfefobbp of Cologne, in his name and in that of the bishop 
. of ij^yenwi attd the count Palatine, chose Richard, Earl of 
OernMfelk The Archbishop of Treves and the Elector of 
Saxony considered the election as invalid, and chose Alonso. 
AmbaSSadbrs were sent to Castile, but the king, owing to 
some dbmestic embarrassment, was unable to be present in 

•*Tb* Stows dr Spain having received considerable rein- 
fowmonte'j^^Amca,-. made' an irruption in the territory 
of Castile; khd reconquered Jerez, Arcos, Medina- Sidonia, 
San-Ln^*' bna other places ; but their triumph was 
of abort duration. 1 On the following year, Alonso, with a 
considerable force, marched against them, defeated them in 
a'luneesaioi^pf battles, and fbreed the King of Granada to 
dp *homag£ : % Castile, and pay & considerable sum as an 

of the war. ; 

ftt‘U0v 'his %st cousin Maria; the wife of the unfortu- 
nate came to Spain, 
to Impfere" Iftfe- assistance of liar relative for the delivery, 
historians, of herhusbaud, who was de-: 
: %ultart fc of acqordinj 

otkbrs; 'M Iter «bh, retained by th® v^hettah^ as a 
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rebellion of his subjects m duadix and ! 
swer of Alonso senTAlhumar back mo^e 
he came. The restless Lam, and PhiHp. ^e 
brother Of Alonso, noW saw an opportunity of gratis 
resentments, hy urging the Moorish king to take 
against Castile, and by promising/ that they, with trtibfef 
barons, would openly pass over to h& side; 

The king having been acquainfed wltli this plot, lift 
Murcia and went to Valencia^ to consult With his fethix^ih* 
law, the king of Aragon ; he also sent his amhassidir; 
Arana, to the turbulent nobles assembled at ' 
ordered his son, Don Fernando, then att . / 

himself for the impending war. Arana was unsnceeaifuf M 
his mission. The king now convoked the Cortes at Burgo^ 
and summoned the rebellious grandees, offering them a safe 
conduct. In order that the Cortes might deliberate with mere 
freedom, he ordered it to be held at the Hospital Real, but of 
the city. After several tumultuous debates the assembly 
was dissolved, and the parties separated/more embittered 
against each other than before. The insolent batons 0 
leaving Burgos devastated all the country round, and sefet 
ral of them went over to the Moors. The complaints of tS| 
nobifity were chiefly these : — that their privileges had b$d§ 
sacrificed to please the people ; that their miiitary servitee 
was too long continued; that their contributions were tub 
heavy ; and that they could not submit to be judged by/the 
supreme courts of Castile. 

In 1273, Rudolph of Hapsburg was elected emperor of 
Germany. The King of Granada also having died this 
year, the plans of the nobles were partly frustrated; an# 
Alonso felt the more desirous to settle his domestic affairs 
at any cost, in order to be better able to forward his pro- 
tensions abroad. He therefore again convoked the states at 
Avila. Some of the grandees visited him privately, and 
appeared better disposed for peace. The queen and the 
Archbishop of Toledo went to Cordova, and endeavoured tq 
reduce the others to obedience. Alonso then proceeded to 
Seville. The new King of Granada, the rebel baron?* and 
the prince Fernando, his son, came from Cordova to Sevillpi 
and being very kindly received by the king, civil discoid 
was for a time appeased. 

The King of Marocco, Aben Yu*sef, availing himself Of 
the absence of Alonso in France; Where he had gone tp 
have an interview with the pope, made a descent on Alidad 
lusia with a powerful array. Nuno de Lara wfbte to the jttinfe 
regent to come to his assistance, and, inviting the nobility of 
Andalusia to unite against the common enemy, offered battle 
to the Moors near Erija, but lost it, with his life. Prince 
Don Fernando, hastening to his assistance, died at Villa 
Real. The Archbishop of Toledo was also defeated neair 
Jaen. Don Sancho, the king's second son, undertook with 
more success the defence of the country. He conquered 
the Africans in several encounters, and at last made a 
truce for two years with Ynssef, and the Moorish king re*? 
embarked with the rest Of the army for Africa. Sojachd 
immediately hastened to Toledo, under the pretence Of 
visiting his father on his return, but his true object was in 
establish his claims to the throne against his nephew, the 
son of Don Fernando, At the request of Alonso's brother; 
who was in favour of Sancho, the Cortes were assembled ^ it 
Segovia to settle the question. This body, in consideration 
of the services rendered by Sancho, and to avbid the t dt^nkei: 
of a long minority, decided that Sancho should succeed his 
father. The king refused to sanction th% dnd 

the country became the theatre of i. disastrous civil war. 

To meet the exigencies of this war. AIohso had again 


and notwithstanding a teSfe over the Moors 
Granada, he was every day more disliked. In 12d2 # ^»e 
summoned the C<^s f to ;Totedo, with the view of brink 
; his;»qn. tb ^ and fegklm^^ 
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* tjtat Uis \pyafty should be put in doubt; rw-em- 

hii Country, not, ‘IgwevipY without leaving to his, 
friend. or thousand chosen horsemon, and requesting to be 
permitted to keep them in his own pay. 

; Alonso now held a solemn junta ex Seville, and disinherited 
Sitnciio; pronouncing a curse against him as a rebellious 
and unnatural son. Sancho, however, was not at all affected 
by thi# proceeding ; on the contrary, his party became every 
daf stronger. Hie father ag^ but, to -give a 

^ttejreotyur to this jstep, he was advised to direct hie arms 
against the King of Grahaibi who had embraced the cause 
pf Sanclio. Ho also endeavoured to obtain assistance from 
France. At last lie employed the 'arms of religion, and re- 
quested of Pope Martin V. to excommunicate his son. The 
'popti complied with his wishes, and the rebellious towns were 
placed under an interdict. Sancho began to be deserted by 
all his friends : the first who set the example were his two 
brothers. Same of the towns revolted against him and re- 
turned to their allegiance. His kind lather again tried 
mean* of reconciliation, and an. interview wu$ pianned,but 
did not take place. 

Alonso returned to Seville, and, overpowered by so many 
misfortunes, died on the 2 1st of Ap ril, 1284. In his will 
he expressed his desire that his grand -children, the sons 
of Fernando, should succeed him, and in case of their death, 
the King of France, and made no mention of Sancho, who, 
however, succeeded him. Alonso was buried at Seville^ 
* His sepulchre, ' says Mariana, * is not very rich, nor was it 
necessary that it should be so; for his life, notwithstanding 
-his faults and the calamities that happened to him, renders 
liis,>ame and memory eternal. He would have been a 
grbat^r king if he jittd possessed the knowledge of himself, 
and had npt stained his excellent qualities by ambition and 
severity. He was the first king oF Spain who ordered all 
public documents to be written in Spanish, with the view 
of polishing arid enriching the language. He caused also 
the Bible to be translated. It is indeed astonishing,’ adds he, 
4 that u king who had been tasuglvt up in war, ami exer- 
in arms lV?)in his early youth, elioukl be acquainted 
,, '^pwj|Stronomy, philosophy, alchemy, jurisprudentx*, and his- 
a scarcely attained by men enjoying a life of 

6r having no other occupation tiian study.’ He has 
tiff ft his learning, or of his patronage of 

^ . mc ? in the astronomical 

iu a of laws denominated Las 
3)061118 M other productions, 

■ : to deprive tide toned 
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eeChromcu chi 'Jiff Dan Mme (S&t&k 
ariana s Hititoria dr Hlkpatfaj 
toricti dr las -Chronica # ; HicdaV Jlntonid, ‘ 
pana vdlm ; . ' ■< ^ < .. r',/ 

ALONSO XI; king of 'tjaatite and Leon, suebtod ^ 
father Fernando I V i m 1312; beiftg oily * few laototb* &A. 
Along series of eonvhlsiohs attended hiamincnity^ ^Wlfeil 
lie came of age he quieted tbeinte&ifi^ dittuihaacfl^to 
seriously "pursued the wars against .the a nfhfeU. 0% mm 
Turifii and AlgeCiras from ihem^putjied;^ 

/while besieging Gibraltar* in 135b, His 'memory 
have for ever been cherished by the Spaniards, hfuti# Act 

:se&^^Miias»eiam 

i/ceededby hfraori 4 ^ 
the Battler, 

married Queen Urraca.of Castile and ^eou, Irai 
of those provinces also. The unprincipled conduct of im 
wife was not calculated to render so virtuous jet mjm «s 
Alonso happy. He applied to the pope fb annul HBratttMge ; 
and in 11)4, a council assembled at Palenciu solemnly 
decided on the separation ,of the ill-sorted couple. , r ; . 

Alonso, now free fro*n mtethid ; 
tion to the vyaip witli the infidels, and in a suceessibnpf Tie* 
tones rescued froniijieir grasp almost all the territory south 
. of the E bro. He laid siege to Saragossa, and alter tour y ears 
of struggle he entered it by capitulation, in 1116, and mddq 
it the capital of Aragon. In 1 120 he defeated a numerous 
army of the Almoravidfc* near Daroeo. Tarragona, Meflpii- 
nenzu, and Calatayud were also among his conqimsta ; 
he carried his victorious arm* even to AndaltiWia: 

In 1134 he invested. Frag*, 'When'tto^ 

Aben Gama, advanced witr.a considerable force tO Te}ieve 
the town. The latter offered battle to . 


gallantly accepted, but Ahe. Christians to?-' d^jBMjhyqgs 
their king killed. Alonso I., notwithstanding Jhe 
of cruelty, in his wars against hi$;mfe. ; 
against him by the Castilian ctirori 
virtuous prince. He was succeeded by hi* 

(Sec Florez’s Espana Sax^ada . Chtopica 
ratoris , vol. xi. ; Rodericus TplCtidms,i^|^ 

Mariana, x. 8.) / '/;■■..■ > . ' 

ALONSO II. succeeded his toothy 
throne of Aragon when he was only eleveh 
In 1167 he became jLord of Jfrov^nce/by 
cousi n , Count Oemrd . He, extended v 'the ; M 
kingdom on the side of the Mohammedane, 
tlie. territory of Valencia, and glided Aiqt& 
in investing Cuenca. For this important ^ 
was made exempt from paying bOnittge; 
died in 1 1 96 ; and according to> ca«&fiit 
Spain at that period. lie divkled 
children, leaving A ragon , Chl^lcdia; jiid, 
eldest son, Fedro II,; libd 
Rodericus Tolet aims. Mdrihilh, m W&b 
ALONSO m.waaJtW abn df 
gon. At the death cf hB fatto 
Muyorca, where he. Jmd be^n.tot 
his uncle laime, wbb had tr*ttr J 

island. Having toceed^ *f 

to Aragcm, ahd found 
This body s &tit “ ‘ 
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fl^«Jnmg'tW ttfijwol!** 1 yenentfe^TM he wj^eotad theJIergy 
.j^v , « °f France to this ©mure ; in abrrice, and (heir possessions to eoptrilwte (he 

w * W^<#eA «« *M to return voluntarily to has laity towai^slihe aupport of the #iH& Infect, Ikattem^iSc 
|ine|i[^t,,<3t^iji|^ ^ i^s^cwatoh and Alonso, though to abolish entirely all ecelei^ojrtkal immunity*- 

jj^^u^Frawjo . and the pope threaten^ fceqt^ce of these ipaea|urea ' was.-, that - F^e*' Konorii;.^l3f*^ 


lvuwa}!^Mpeace*'W«a obtained; although on conditions some- to yieMLanAwas pardoned on his promise of making ample 


Afonso* Edward offered hi© the hand satisfaction for ©a Met ofifcnees. Before he ooufri fulfil 
'% ]$$ dan^e^^ the nogociations were his promise he died, in 1223, and was succeeded by &&«©&*•' 

t&ri^a • died at Barcelona, in 1291,, Mid was Sanebe JJ. (Rodericus Toletanus, book vitl 

s|)jpep^4^-v^ . IL (See Zoritaa Analee xii.) .. ■' ./";. ;; v KS:Sr 

’^w'^'" • , *■ ^ "'"V . ALONSO W. succeeded his brother Sancho X^^^^nv- 

son of the throne of 1248. Before his accession, through sonie cause not suS- 

At||pn © >427 .‘ The Genoese not only fomented diesenv cieatly stated by the historians, ne was a poor exile in 
«fon jtt his npw .conquests of Sardinia, but even dared to France, when Matilda, Countess of Botdogne-sur-Jtfer, not 
attach , him in hie own kingdom. They made various only gave him protection, but, together with her hand, ooi^ 
descents on Catalonia and Valencia, but were repulsed, ferred on him her states and property. His brother having' 
At home* his son and successor Pedro raised the standard attacked, like his father, the immunities of the church, was* 
of revolt against him, because his father had given some by a decree of Innocent TV., deprived of the regal autho- 
phsaessiops to his half-brother Alonso. These dissensions rity, and Alonso entrusted with the admiuistfhtkm of the' 
Wore ih a; great measure the cause of his death, which took government. 

ptftce* in Barcelona in 133d* He was succeeded by his Having sworn allegiance to the pope, Alonso sailed 
eon, Pedro IVV (See Zurita's Atialds, book vii . ; Mariana, Lisbon, and on his arrival was received with enthusiasm hyj 


bidkxvU 


" ALONSO V; [See Alfonso L of Sicily.] 
I v King of Portugal, was the 


.^l^WNSu; King .of rortugal, was the son of Hemy, less attempts to procure his restoration, retired: to' Toledo,* 
Cditht ofBb^a^bn, w W held Portugal in fief with the title where he died in. 124 8. ' V.:^. 

father’s death Alonso was only two years Alonso embroiled himself with bis namesake of Castile 
*ana bis mother governed the state in his minority. This about the possession of Algarve, but findinghis antagonist 
wmeesa. Was not very exemplary in her conduct, and when too powerful far him he sued for peace. The treaty was - 
ter son became of age, he was forced to apply to arms mid confirmed by Alonso’s marriage with Beatrix de Guzman* 
the sover^igptyh'om her, or rather from her paramour, a natural daughter of the Castilian, the Portuguese king 
Fefnaptlo Perez, if e was also several times at war with his shamefully deserting his great benefactress, the virtuous 
Chiisjrv Alonso VIII. of Castile, but in 1137 they made peace, Matilda, on the plea of her barrenness. Alonso’s conquests 
qiid the Portuguese count being disengaged from his do- from the Mohammedans were not very numerous. He died 

... -2^ ■ .a .1 i 


all classes of the nation. His brother finding himself de^ 
serted by his subjects fled to Castile, and after some fruit- 
less attempts to procure his restoration, retired to 'Tciodo^ 


mestic enemies, turned his mind to foreign affairs. 

He assembled his avmy at Coimbra, with a new to attack 


in 1279, after a reign of thirty-one years, and was succeeded 
by his son Dennis. (See Chronica Conimbricensis ; Mariana, 


the infidels. The King of Badajoz and four other Moorish book xiii. : Lemos, book xiii.) 

chieftains also mustered an army, far superior in numbers ALONSO IV., surnamod the Brave, ascended the throne 
to that of the Portuguese. Though the count had the ad- of Portugal on the death of his father Dennisin 1325. 
ystptage pf a superior position, his soldiers, seeing tlie im- During his father’s lifetime he rebelled against him through 
I$ie»s,e number of the unbelievers, began to show signs of joalousy of the partiality shown by Dennis to his illegitimate 
fo^Afopso ehcoinraged them With the assurance of the pro- son Alonso Henriquez. Several times both father and 
The struggle was severe on both sides, son were reconciled, and again gave Way to tlieir uitcdp- 


yM^Ory d^hired for the Christians. An incre- 
oi AfHc^pa remained dead on the field, 


was severe on both sides, son were reconciled, and again gave way to tlieir uncon- 


trolled passions, pluiq 
the horrors of civil d}s< 


their unfortunate nation iu all 
Shortly after their last recon- 


oi , JMncpns remained dead on the field, the horrors of ami discord. Miortiy alter their last recon- 
t^ ni^her of which is estimated by the Portuguese ciliation Dennis died, and his son Aiwisq was acknowledged 
historilfm, In the exultation of victory, the king of Portugal, , 

%:’t iV: ■ i • . ■» . ..« . TT' . nr . i . '1 ^ f J 


ebtifci; .^"'prockimed king, by his followers, which title His first act ^as to exile his ille^tiihate bro|her, and de- 
hd h^pppd that day. This battle was fought in the prive him of his honours, and even of the Duchy of Albu- 

frl&afr in jthe province of Alemtej.o, in the year 1 ’ ^ - -* 


I4f Alp^ aesahlt the fortress of Santarera 


querque, which he held by his Tpamdge with the hairegs of 
that family. In the early years of his reign he almost entirely 
abundoned the concerns of the nation to devote himself to 


L|^rap^hs, ^pd ptU to the sword all its inhabitants his favourite amusement o^hunting. Through the intriguek 


\ of ago . 0 * #ej&. Ju the next year he 

#bpib irhen the lieet of English crusaders, whowere 


of the Infante Juan Manuel he was embroiled with his son- 
in-law Alonso XL of Castile. Scarcely was his difputqj 


©ofr 4 j*svowi wuen vne moui © ivngitsn crusaaers, wnu were m-Jaw Alonso ki. or oasiue. ocarcejy ww» upaw; 
gaing lQ ; ,the Hohr L^pd, rendm-od hi© very effect®! as- with the Castilian settled, when be had to encounter ouii' 

. ;p{teMards ~ reduced Cintro, crossed the turbances of a more serious nature, ip the unlawfiafi in^f 
IJypiB., rn$ of ’ several towns, in Eritrcma- course of "bis son Pedro with Inez ' da..Caatyo 

t» X 14 | h^ reduced « Alcazar-d<r*Bal His ow n weakness, and a mistaken zeal fiir 
* ^ ttlm0st hy jOagdom. i^eedhto 


of the Sar^c^ns. ' ■ ' murder of that un?foit;uiiate : ' . 

fbuixW monarchy, was into 'a* 'civil ^ Pedro 'rjjasSd, cf tebeUitax 

Le &g'xstitbr. . SJndw His against hie Ihtjief* tmi possessed himSelf hf ^ aM tho 

tlie Coit^ of north of hhiod3sedl^econrilia^ : 

es of the nobles and i&e • Alonso died - 
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ti k (lisohediept and rebeUibn^ 
tGTfce • ' 



.. . s 

voting king dii 
qch moodsned, sW was 
__.Jthe^ h_ 

Je nic^t poliM; m ambitioiJ| of*l 
fii .1446, .Alop^^KVing reabp4:tei 
the ^iM bf g&vertiment. ' -The condui _ y , 
i&tt first* su^ to ^oromise a hippy reigft^^pt.!^, 

anomies rif the ri&eutf Jfedro atom , gained bis favour aha 
torteb of a dvff ririr, whit$ ^ the deafli 

Ifftfoi ni*^^ : ?:'\': : ' S V,V .' " w ; 1> ' 

* fitted out an expedition against the Moors. 
He landed in Africa with ,20,600 men, and toob Alcazar, 
Beguer, arid Tangier. Noiwitha^hmng his partial success, 
fee' encountered many reverse®;- He also engaged in an un- 
fortunate war with Castile ; and not long after, having con- 
cluded a peace with that nation, died of the plague in 1479, 
te the fartjr-hinth rear af his* &ge3ftd forty-third of his 

\ . ;,-v ‘ 

% collected a dopious library, and gave his pro- 

tskmdn tb ill literary persons. He was succeeded by his 
fSee Ruiz de Pina's Chronica do Senkor Key 
Orth Affomo }h ; Mariana, book xxi. ; Lemos, book xxvi.) 

’ At0PEGtJ'RUS is a genus belonging to the natural 
order Onminea, or grasses, and is distinguished from all 
either British kinds, by its flowers, which grow in close 
Cylindrical heads* consisting of two glumes (a) of equal size 
and a keeled, compressed figure, enclosing a single palea 
from the base of which arises an arista or beard. It con- 
joins many species, the only important among wlrfeh is 
^ Ahpecutm pratenm, the meadow foxtail grass, a valu- 
able plaht to the farmer. It is so much larger than any 



f {Alopecum Pnrt^iiita.l 

oiftwlteitisli altoecttHis ft to ftfftwity recognised, aml from 
PMem prutentk, yMvk ftteftmbfes, it may be immediately 
knaWfe % itafcotljfting ftwjialea), aftdby it* beard pro- 
ceeding ftom its pajftfta not fip its glumes. It grows 
commonly in meaooWB. vWfrete it forms rather a coarse, but 
f^s^undaftt and earff herbage* which cattle are very 
‘ In such situations it is Invariable, but it becomes 
n ott t d^y soil. : ' i 

AALST, a towh bf Bast Flanders, oh the,- 
JEngMi miles W.N.W. ofBrussels,^ 0 56' 
.. has^a population of abo.e^^^R,wbo 

■ as ftr as Alost. Ggod hops'ara’ grown 
ffiere is a considerable hop-. 

b'lasj^wjofean i>yatiui(iii»tc# 
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Abbaside 

irJho protection; af his throne, r ,. 

qf ^ijjptr Command r ... 

empire, ana who, .when nearly )wventy,-riye, 
also married a very m 

Beg died in $663, and as he left; fro c] 

$Jp Arslan, . : ^ w . 

succeeded him as sultan of the 

stored we youthful widows of Togrul r Beg ' 
demanding, at the same time, to he appointed Elmir A 
Omara in the place of his uncle, a request which the caliph 
could not refuse. One of the first acts of Alp Arslan's 
reign was to put to death the grand vizir $f Toffrul Beg, 
together with six hundred of his adherent^ Nisam^ 
Hulk, who was chosen for that office by Alp Arslnn, has 
earned the reputation of one of the greatest statesmen of 
the East. Alp Arslan was about to extend his dominions 
by conquests in Transoxiuna, when a revolt in Aserbyan, 
instigated by Kutulmish, required his presence there. He 
defeated the rebellious prince noor the city of Itei, and re- 
sumed in the ensuing year (1066) hii conquests in Trans- . 
oxiana, while his vizir Nizam-al-Mulk endeavoured to pro- 
mote the welfare of the interior, and to advance the interests 
of literature and education l>y establishing colleges in the 
principal towns of the . empire. The greater j>art of Syria 
was at this time already in the hands of the Turks, and the 
troops of the Greek emperor offered but little resistance to, 
their further progress. Romanus Diogenes, who came to 
the throne in 1068, resolved to take more vigorous measures 
against them. Ho joined his army in person, and defeated 
the Turks in several battles in Cilicia and near Malaria ; 
but he was unsuccessful in an expedition against JKhelat, 
and was, in 1071, taken prisoner in a battle near Malazkurd 
(or Melezghird) in Armenia. Alp Arslan treated him gene- 
rously, and on his promise to pay a considerable fansorn, 
released him and all the noble prisoners from their cap- 
tivity. But the Greeks had, in the mean time, placed 
Michael Parapinacius upon the throne, by which circum- 
stance Diogenes was prevented from fulfilling his engage- 
ment. This caused a renewal of hostilities. Alp Arslan's 
sou, Malek Shall, conquered Georgia, while the sultan him- 
self was preparing an expedition against Tqrkestan* M*. 
crossed the Jihon, and commenced the warby taking the 
fort of Berzem ; its governor, YUss\tf Kothpal, was ted 
before Alp Arslan as a prisoner, and when roj^ohedby, 
him for the trouble lie bid given him by ]his tepg nse- ^ 
less resistance, became so mcerised, that «e wished . jijjqb ffee^ ■ 
sultan, and with a dagger inflicted a tartai 
him, of which he died <10720 ‘ Alp Arsl^ Was burj^fct 
Merw inKhorasan. His 

in the government. ’ . _ ,, j;Vyv] Ur?- 

ALPES, BASSES, (The Low Aqpe,) one of # e de«; 
partments formed out of the old ProyOnee^ with 
of the rich valley of Bareelonette, whidi was m d^uaphjri^* 

It is on the frontier, and has 4he.,cpuh^^^u^ 
tincntal dominions of the King of Saminia^ on^be E.^osi ; 
the S. it is bounded by the d^artment 
W. b#that of V aucluse, ,and on fhe 


Apes (High 


It lies 







N. lat. .m 

The chief river, is ^ |3^ranbe*. a# 
near Mont Gend\q$, . 

Higher Alps, 

Alps, enters * , ? 

maWy frljling iniq’the: 
tribut^esriftoj 

otf f^ie W 
mnpe rim 






prtsportion tbaB to 
^iitoica. frtonds iwodepuffto* 
taken ft* indicating a Wfcren 
" i WO10 ; P0 
hqua phhr&i&t of thedistrict. ^life 

r toe vaHeyi ftto, howeve*^^ 1 hat 

, Watered bytheUbaye, affords pafcturaire to 
^ockaof ah^ and herdii of oxen; while Digne, 

' a desolate valley of the Bl<5ono, is surrounded 
,J ; orchards, yifieyaida and olive plantations; 
ws are devoted to the culture of the yh oe, 
about 140,000 are occupied by wood. The potatsd ll 
1 to a couaider«L&}e extent. Inhere are salt spring* 

tiear Castdllane, but it does not appear whether they are 
now turned to account ; and mineral waters at the village 
of Greoux, in toeiS.W. angle of the department. The de- 
partment contains lead, calamine, come coal, copper, and iron. 
Asingular custom prevails among the peasants between 
^isteron and I>igne, Of wrapping the dead in a winding- 
sheet, placing them on the roofs of the huts, and covering 
them during the winter with show. There are several anti- 
quities in tne department, especially the remains of some 
ancient temples near the little town of Riez, near the 
southern border. Digne is the capital of the department, 
but, excepting on this account, has few claims upon our 
notice. It is situated in the midst of mountains, and has steep 
and narrow streets, enclosed by old walls. Its chief buildings 
are the cathedral, and the residences of the prefect and the 
bishop. It carries on a trade in dried fruits, and has a popu- 
lation of about 4000. There are a college and a library, as 
well as a society of agriculture. Digne is 465 miles 8. £. 
by S. of Paris. There are some tolerably well-frequented 
warm springs in the neighbourhood ; and the small vil- 
lage Champtercier, not far off, was the birth-place of the 
philosopher Gassendi. Sisteron, about equal to Digne in 
population* i* 24 miles N.W, of that town, measuring by the 
road, which takes a considerable circuit. The altar of the 
cathedral is adorned by a fine painting by Wanioo. Barcelo- 
nette, N.K of Digne, has a population of 17 or 1800: Cas- 
tellano, S.E. of Digne, is rather more populous ; Forcalquier, 
8; W. of Digne, has rather more than 2100 inhabitants. 
Each of these four is the capital of an arrondissement, of 
which divisions there are five, the remaining one being that 
of Digne. Riez, noticed above, has nearly 3000 inha- 
bitants. 

ALPES, HAUTE S (The High Alps), a department, 
lying along the northern boundary of the last- mentioned, 
which it resembles in its physical character. The branches 
of the magnificent mountain chain from which it takes its 
designation, pervade it, and form valleys, through which 
the Durance, and the minor streams which fall into it or into 
the Iscre, (another tributary of the Rhone,) take their way. 
The upper part of the course of the Durance is entirely in 
this department ; it rises near Mont Genevre on the eastern 
frontier ; it receives on the right the Gursane, the Gyronde, 
and the Buech, a longer stream than the other two, and 
Which does not join the Durance till after it has entered the 
department of the Low Alps; on the left it receives the 
Semes and the GuJL The Drac flows first in a westerly 
and then in a northerly direction, and falls into the I sere, 
in the department so called, which affloins that of the High 
Alps on the N.W. The N.E, boundary is formed by the 
mtun chain of the Alps, which separates the French and 
Sardinian dominions ; and the communication between these 
at this part is by the pass of Mont Genevre, about 6480 
feet above the level ofthe sea. [See Genevre, Mont.] To 
the W of tie department is that of Drome. 

Several of ‘the summits in this department are among the 
loftiest of the Alps. The highest point is Mont Pelvoux de 
VaUouise, which is 1|*438 English feet above the level of 
the soft. Mont Viso; which, if not in the department, is 
npdn thi Piedmontese frontier, is about 12,580 feet high, 
Mont GenSvre is 11,788 feet high, (M. Brun.) The 
mountains cover two-thirds of the department, and in 
the narrow valfeys the snow lies on the ground so long as 
to isapede the operations of the ikrraer. The slopes, how- 
ever, ihruklrpa^ which have fine wool and 
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and cutlery, Embriih, much lower down the streaihb I 
230Oiiihnbi lants, Assesses a fine episcopal palace, {for il 
bnce the seat of a bishopric,) /aftftVa stfil finer cifl 
said to have been . built by Charietnagfto. In Lake ; 
tiers near Gap is the * Trembling Meadow/ a small fl 
island. (For the heights of the mountains, see^Gf^jJ 
de l Europe.) ■ ' \4y 1 ' 

ALPES, MARITIMES, a department forpaedout of th® 
county of Nice and the principality of Monaco, while thebe 
belonged |to France, but which was done away when ,.th0y 
were ceded by France in 1815. - v e,' 

ALPHABET is the name given to the series of letters 
used in different countries at different times. The tepa ii 
borrowed from the Greek language, in which alpha* beta, 
are the first two letters; or if we go a step farther back, 
we should derive the word from the Hebrew, which 
gives to the corresponding letters the names aleph t beth. 
Thus the formation of the word lis precisely anafcgoas to 
that of our familiar expression, the A, B, C; and sotne 
writers have found a similar origin for the Latin name given 
to the letters, viz. elemental which* it must, be allowed, bears 
an extraordinary similarity in sound to the tosto~diqui%v 
U m, n ; but to make this derivation satisfactory* jt should 
be proved that these letters were at one time the leaders 
the alphabet, for otherwise it would be difficult to account for 
the selection of aliamc from them in preference to the Teat, 
Among the different causes which have promoted the 
civilization of man, there is none, we might almost say, 
which has been so fruitful as the invention of the alphabet ; 
and the very circumstance of the invention being essential 
to this effect, and therefore preceding it, has made jt ft 
task of some difficulty to point out the mode in whiefcllie 
discovery was made, for historical evidence upon such a 
point must be very imperfect. The. present age, how- 
ever, has nearly surmounted this difficulty, and we begin to 
see pretty clearly at least how the; discovery might have 
been made, perhaps how it actually was made. Ml 
language itself, we might almost infer d priori, originated 
in an attempt to imitate by the organs of the human voice 
those different sounds which nature, in her animate and inr • 
animate forms, is constantly presenting to our ears.* By ftf* 
powers of articulation man could imitate those sounds at 
pleasuro, and thus recall to the mindaofthose around hint 
the notion of absent objects and past actions with which the 
sounds wero connected. Thus, in its various forms and 
combinations, the single principle of sound would afford a 
vast number of symbols which might he made to’ represent, 
at first, the material objects of nature, pi the action of those 
objects .upon one another. The transference of these signs 
from particular objects, that.make ail impression on toe can 
to the expression of abstract qualities, would be governed 
by the same principles of association. That such must 
have been the origin of spoken language, reason would seem 
to point out, and the historipl. investigation of toe 
strongly confirms the theorf. On toe other , hand^ t^ft 
language which take9 the eye v for its channel 
munication with the mind, would in its first stop*v,be.toart, v 
direct and more simple. The objects of nature a r d 
of the external relations between them were, easily 
sented to the eye with more or less rudeness, by a.sti^ itpQft 
sand, and by many other means of graphic ii^ Wbich 
even the savage may command. Yet srign «e emnpats 
these two modes of language with. one ar! 0 :thif,‘v»e shall sornt 
percci^s that sound is a more convenient medium of ana* 
nary cOmrauaication, if it he >niy fi>r the raason thattho 
voice is ever with us, and that tho Par is ready to recoive '.'' 
impression* from every djre^^ Kbevq, hek>w, < ‘ “ 
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tell is attached to it* the ringing of which first directs fee 
forty who is to beaddritoeu to apply his ear to the other 
extremity of the pipe. The result of a comparison then 
between these two forms ef language may. perhaps, be fairly 
Stated thus. Tho language of pictorial symbols is more 
easily invented and understood at first. The other, when 
once invented and understood, is better adapted for the 
ordinary uses of life. The difficulty of invention, however, 
to a difficulty that occurs but once ; the difficulties in the 
liter Use of the language, such as they are, never cease. 
In the last plaeq, sound travels without the aid of light. It 
is therefore natural to conceive tirnt oral language would 
approach a comparatively perfect form with much greater 
rapidity than that which addresses itself to the eye. 

But the time would soon come when it would be de- 
sirable to record for a shorter or longer time the acts and 
thoughts, and commands and duties of man ; and hero the 
language of tho voice would utterly fail, while the other might 
ensure a continuance of existence, depending upon the na- 
ture of the material on which the representation might bo 
made. In less than a second the sound of the human voice 
dies away, but the picture even on the sea-sand lasts until 
ihe next tide washes it away ; the waxen tablet would pre- 
serve its characters long enough for the purposes of epis- 
tolary communication ; the papyrus, the cloth of linen and 
cotton, the bark of trees, the harder woods, the skins of am- 
atol#, would retain the impressions upon them for centuries ; 
mud lastly* bricks, and stone, and metal, under favourable 
Circumstances, might convey their records to a posterity of 
many thousand years. Now to represent visible actions and 
Visible objects would, as we have already stated, be an easy 
affair, ana the signs for abstract qualities might be obtained, 
as in sounds, upon the principle of association. But in- 
stead of forming a new series of associations, which would 
not easily become generally intelligible, it would no doubt, be 
found more convenient, occasionally, to turn to account the 
already existing language of sound. A few examples may 
perhaps explain our meaning. Visible objects, in the first 
place, may be directly represented. No pictorial symbol of 
an ox can so readily convey that notion to the mind as the 
representation of the animal itself, or, in order to save time, 
that part of the animal which is most characteristic of it 
might, and would, be selected; in the present case we 
should propose the head of the animal with its horns. To 
signify a visible action, such as fighting, we should, perhaps, 
avail ourselves of the fist, ns the natural organ for that 
purpose belonging to man, following therein the same direct 
principle of association which has formed the Latin word 
pugnare , to fight, from the element pugnus, or rather pug, a 
fist. In this way we should form a series of symbols alto- 
gether independent of the language of sound ; but we 
repeat, it would often bo more convenient to make the 
language of visible signs in part dependent upon the oral 
symbols. This may be most simply effected by what is in 
fact a species of punning: If, for instance, a symbol were 
required of an Englishman for the abstract notion of friend- 
ship, lie might employ the two separate signs for a friend 
ana a Mp ; the first of which we will suppose to be two 
hands clasped , the other, of course, a hull with a mast and 
enough rigging to distinguish it from other objects. We 
should thus have two pictorial symbols, which would sepa- 
rately excite in the mind first the notions , and then the 
oral names of friend and ship, and the combinations of 
these sounds would recall that new notion, for which the 
articulate sounds of the word friendship are already the 
eenventional symbol. Books ,0 amusement for children 
have been formed upon this principle, and we have seen in 
them such a sentence as — / saw a boy swallow agooseber/y — 
formed by uniting the pictures of an eye, a saw, a boy , a 
swallow, a goose, and a berry. 

So far we have only considered what the origin of written 
language might have been. The records still existing of 
the Egyptians have enabled modem discoverers to deduce 
With an evidence closely approaching to certainty what it 
was. Tho hieroglyphic characters of Egypt bear 
iijtan the very face of them decided proof that they are in 
1«6lr Origin piotorial emblems ; and that thejL constitute a 
ineontroyertibly from the triple Rosetta 
ins<uiptton,tb* version of which expressly affirms, 
that the decree con towed m the inscription was ordered to 
toe^rittonin thriw different characters ; the sacred totters, 
fetters 0 the eeu&trjr, and the Greek. The second of 
r classes has been muled the enchorial, from the Greek 
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callyfcfr otuer MftociaWd tIU.. ft hM^nwtfcbllgh^^ 
satisfactory evidence, that they vre* also I# ; wnw'feiiH tftfc. 
sentatives of articulate i wand. ^bd#^,of the idbil 
name belonging to their .ongteifl «*£«* but sdielf tit the 
imfaal letter, or perhepk stllahle jfcg &i a the «ct*4 
pictorial characters as symbol* of totitid * a* perhaps orief- 
nally confined to the eipreMUh of proper names Bnah for 
instance, is their use in the Werogl^Wliv’iiidn 6f file 
Rosetta inscription for (henaue df Ptolemy Ind in another 
inscription for that of Cleopatra, Thu*, the fejidev name 
nuglit be expressed hieroglyphically in our own luignaec by 
the pictures of a pig, a top, an owl, a Hon, and a mouse. 
It should be added, however, that when the sacred symbols 
arc used with this phonetic or Veotfi power for royal homes, 
they are included in an oval ring of cartouche. The* en- 
chorial character seerns at first to hear little or no resem- 
blancc to the hieroglyphic ; but a comparison of various 
manuscripts that have been found in mummies, containing 
parallel passages in the two characters, has led to the certain 
conclusion that the enchorial themselves have arisen from the 
degradation or corruption of the sacred pictorial characters. 
Dr. Yeung, in his excellent article on Egypt, in the Supple- 
ment to the EncychpctdiaBritannica, ha# given specimens 
which are perfectly sufficient to establish the connexion. 
The subject, however, of Egyptian writing in its different 
forms requires an investigation of so many details, that 
we must refer our readers to Hieroglyphics. We must 
here be satisfied with stating what appears to us to be a 
safe conclusion, that a language originally hieroglyphic, 
would naturally wear away until the characters lost nearly 
all trace of their original formation on the one hand, and 
became, eventually, the mere representatives of phonetic 
powers, first, perhaps, as syllables, afterwards as mere letters. 

The Hebrew alphabet again affordvs double evidence of 
the same nature. The names of the letters, it is w ell known, 
are also the names of material objects, some of the very 
objects, in fact, which would be well adapted to pictorial 
representation. A part of these names, it is true, are ob- 
solete in the Hebrew language as at present known, i. e. the 
authority ter their meaning is solely traditional, as they are 
not found in the existing writings of the language ; but this 
fact, while it affords evidence that the names 'tire not the 
result of forgery, is precisely what must, necessarily have 
occurred in those changes to which all language is exposed 
in the long course of ages. We have given a tabic with the 
Hebrew names of the. letters, which it will he seen have 
been Ixjrrowed, with slight, changes, for many other alpha- 
bets. But it will be objected that, in fact, the letters, what- 
ever they may be called, bear no pictorial resemblance to the 
objects which it is pretended they represent. If the Hebrew 
characters alone be considered, this objection will riot bo un- 
reasonable. But there is strong reason for believing that 
the present Hebrew characters are of comparatively modern 
date, and if to, there is nothing very violent in the suppo- 
sition that they may have been derived by degradation from 
an earlier pictorial form, as the enchorial of the Egyptians, it 
is now established, arose from the corruption of their hiero- 
glyphics. But not to rely too strongly upon theory, We may 
appeal to what are virtually Hebrew alphabets, though 
called Phenician and Samaritan. In Plate I. (p. 382) Nos. 2, 
3,4, 5, the reader will see specimens of these alphabets. The 
first two are taken from Boeckh’s Inscriptions, pp. 523, 527, 
and from the coins given by Mionnei The Samaritan cha- 
racters are taken solely from MionnOt Now among these, 
we fiqd a few at least, which; even to the sober minded, bear 
considerable resemblance to the natural objects. The first 
letter in these alphabets, dUtpk, it if well known means an 
ox; indeed, the terms .ttics 

Greek, Latin, arid English languages, seem to be derived 
from this Hebrew name. If in Syria the name aleyjh was 
extended to the elephant, juft as trie Gfeeks applied their 
term crocodile , properly a lizard, to the monster of the Nile — 
when the word came f6 the wtestefn nations in connection 
with the elepkdni, the original tense would be rc&dily lost in 
the Secondary. The Itoiuans too called tftd same an Intel ws 
Lucas , the' LucStidh m. Wf hate already stated that the 
meat simple mode of ' a|| ox would be try a 

picture bf its head ^d hoMs, and if any one will turn the 
engrWHtig " ■' character so os to 
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rn dfifermiia^l take xm&tig 
>resehtative m ah ox that -lias hcgv a. body, four 
[ a tail,, may be e*ked to a^unt fpr itje a atroho- 
^ ftopodiao, • 

7 Hebrew name for the letter hi Was mam, and this 
> name for water* Now a very ordinary symbol 
for wetter Is a zigzag line, , which is no doubt intended to 
; imitate undulation or rippling. We find this symbol for 
aquariuemthe zodiac, ana we find it also in Greek manu- 
scripts, both for t&aav* the sea, and Sh/g water, the former 
word having the symbol inclosed in a large circle or theta, 
the latter having its aspirate duly placed above the waving 
line, Indeed every boy in his first attempt to draw water, 
represents it by a zigzag line. But before we point out in 
the written characters what we look upon as representing 
the wave, or (to he candid) as being the corrupted remains 
qf what once was a wave, we must premise a few words on 
the characters of the older Western languages. We have 
already asserted our belief, that the Hebrew characters now 
used are of more recent form than those in the Phenician 
and Samaritan alphabet* — we will now go one stop farther, 
and express our opinion, that in many of the characters, 
the Greek alphabet and the Etruscan (which, notwithstand- 
ing its independent name, is a mere offset from the Greek) 
generally present a more accurate picture of the original 
letters than those of the three former alphabets. That all 
these alphabets are identical in their origin, we will presently 
show in more detail. It is enough here to rely upon the 
evidence of Herodotus, (v. 58) who expressly affirms 
(and he speaks from his personal examination) that the 
ionians received their characters from the Phenicians, and 
that they were actually called Phenician. Now, there is 
no doubt that the inscriptions from which wo have taken the 
Greek characters of our plate, are older, at least, than either 
the Phenician inscriptions given in Boeckh, or the coins 
which furnished Mionnet with his characters. Hence, we 
may naturally expect to find at times in the oldest Greek 
characters traces of a higher antiquity and purer forms 
than in those which pass under the more venerable names 
of Hebrew, Phenician, ahd Samaritan. The mere wave, 
then, we contend, was probably the original form of the mem : 
the initial or concluding stroke of the wave becoming, by a 
kind of flourish, longer than the others, leads to the so-called 
Etruscan and Greek forms in columns 6, 9, 14, 15, 16, 18. 
This long descending stroke takes a bend in the Samaritan 
and Hebrew characters towards the left ; as was not unna- 
tural in a language where the words run in that direction. 
By a comparison of the giniel, nun , ayin, and pc, and per- 
haps cuph, with the corresponding letters in the other alpha- 
bets, the reader will perhaps be induced to ascribe the bottom 
strokes, which in these letters also run to the loft, to the same 
accidental origin. This supposition is strongly confirmed 
by the fact, that the cuph, nun, pc, and Uadi, when they are 
the final letters of a word, omit this appendage, and in its 
place have the pcipondiculur stroke merely continued in the 
same direction downwards, a little beyond its usual length. 
Our last example shall be from ay in, which is at once the 
name of a letter and the word which signifies an eye. The 
eve happens moreover to he an hieroglyphic character of the 
Egyptians, and, therefore, we cannot be surprised to find it 
among the Hebrew symbols. Nay, if we may believe Cham- 
pollion, the picture of an eye in the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
was actually Used at times for an o, exactly as ayin by the 
Hebrews. Now, though an eye might be represented at first 
with tolefkble precision, it would, in the inevitable course of 
degradation, soon become a mere oval, or rather circle (for 
the eyes of animals are generally circular) with a small dot 
in. the centre to mark the pupil. Such a character is actually 
found in our Greek series of alphabets, Plate II, Column 
21, &c. The form afterwards lost its inserted point, and at 
times was corrupted into a lozenge or even a triangle. In Dr. 
X'QWdp successive plates of parallel passages from Egyp- 
tian MSS. (Uncycl. Brit Supp . PI. 78. N.) the reader may see 
an emblem, consisting, like our own, of a circle with a point 
in it, gradually wearing down in MSS. less and less care- 
fully Written, until it becomes at first a mere circle, and then 
something more like a triangle. After what has been said, 
we need hardly repeat that the Hebrew form appears again 
m a very corrupt^! state, A tail has been added, upon the 
principle ekpUmefi .above* and thecareiws writer (as la the 
uie$k .letter, Plate U, Column 20) has jailed to nuke kit 
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may be oomplred in nearly oll thsir forum. Thoae Wt» 
examine the changes of letters, will not be surprised, that 
what was at first an accident^ became at last a fixed rule Ih 
the formation. We shall. eobri see' other instances of this 
fact. " ";'V M ... ^ 

But before we proceed to an examSnarionof the alphabets 
given in our plates, it may be useful to consider the distri- 
bution of articulate sounds among the vowels, liquids, and 
consonants. Attempt* have been made by some writer! to 
determine the number of distinct sounds which the human 
voice is capable of producing. A little consideration would 
have shown them, that they were attempting to limit that 
which was essentially infinite. The vowel founds all run 
into one another in a continuous gradation. The same is 
true of those modifications of sound which we coll consonants, 
and likewise of the liquids. At the same time it is, of course, 
necessary that a limited number of symbols should be 
employed. Of these some nations will employ more, some 
less, but few have ever made use of so many as thirty, 
unless, indeed, we include those alphabets which consist of 
syllabic symbols, and then, of course, the consonantal syl- 
lables will be multiplied in the proportion of the simple 
vowels. The vowel sounds are usually placed in the order, 
a , c, «, o, u, such being their succession in the various alpha- 
bets of Europe and Western Asia; but if we wish to place 
them in that order, which marks their relation to one another, 
we should write i, e, a, o, u, or in the opposite order u, o, a, e,i, 
Mr. Willis, in a paper in the Cambridge Philosophical Tram^ 
actions , has shown by experiment, that the different vowel 
sounds raafy be produced artificially, by throwing a current 
of air* upon a reed in a pipe, and that, as the pipe is length* 
ened or shortened, the vowels nre successively produced ia 
the order above given. WheD a door creaks, or a cat squeals, 
we have experiments of the same nature, at least as regards 
the result, for in both these cases we may often detect the 
due series of the vowels. Thus, the word mew would ho 
more expressively written mieanu. In all these remarks WO 
speak of the vowels as possessing those sounds which are 
cotnm m on the continent, not those which are peculiar to 
ourselves ; viz., t like ee, e like ay, a as in father, o as in 
bone, u as oo in food. 

The liquids again should be written in the order r, l, n, m 
beginning from the throat and advancing along the palate 
and teeth to the lips ; or in the reverse order. The other 
letters have often been divided according to their organs t 
1st. the guttural and palatals, g (as before a), k (with c q) r 
gh, ch (as in the Scotch loch) ; h , with perhaps ng, y, and. 
tvh. 2ndly, dentals, d f t; dh (as th in this), th (as in 
thing ) ; z, s; zh, (like ch in church ), eh ; j (as in English), 
j (as in French). 3rdly, labials, b,p; t,f and w. Perhaps 
the four last of those we have included among the dentals 
partake in an equal degree of the palatal character. In th* 
above enumeration of the consonants, we have placed fitet 
in their respective series, those commonly called the middle 
(or medial) letters g, d, b; then the tenues, or more delicate 
letters k, t, p ; and then the aspirates; but as each class 
presents two forms of the aspirate readily distinguished by 
the car, and as these pairs of aspirates stand in the same 
relation to one another as the medial and tenues , we have 
throughout placed what we may perhaps call the middle 
aspirate before its delicate relative, viz., gh before ch, or x i 
dh before th ; v before f. Perhaps among the labials, y,f, u\ 
may be considered as aspirates : if so, they are still in their 
proper order. So amongthe six sibilants given after the 
dentals, it appears to us, that z, ch, and the English stand 
respectively to s, sh , and the French j, in the same rela&m of 
mediate to tenues , and they are arranged accordingly* Wm 
letters y and u> are sui generis, and are, indeed, intimately 
related to the vowels, having an affinity to the opposite 
extremities of the vocal series, y, i, e> a, o, u, tpy and thus 
we may consider the commencement of the series as con- 
nected with the throat, and the termination with the lips. , 

A tabular arrangement, in which the mediai, tenues, i ind 
aspirated letters are placed in vertical columns, while those 
belonging to the same organ are collected in horizontal 
rows, affords a good view of f fig* But the paraUekra- 
pedon furnishes an arrangesienf^^rior to that of the 
square for the twelve related consonants given below ; and 
for the sib&anti, the angular points of the prism ■ my-.b e 
employe*; while the.vow<d> and 114*4* 
morothaa a simple has, ^ 
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2 . Sibilants* 
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3. Liquids. 

1 n 

4. Vowels. 
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In the preceding parallclopipedon, the three horizontal 
planes, beginning from above, represent the guttural or pa- 
latal, the dental, and the labial letters. The front vertical 
plane includes the aspirates, that at the back, the non -as- 
pirates. The left vertical comprehends the medial letters, 
that on the right the tenues . Every letter is, of course, at 
the intersection of three of these planes, and may be de- 
fined accordingly. 

A distribution of the letters according to the actual nature 
of the sounds is of considerable use in the examination of 
those numerous euphonic and dialectic changes which occur 
not only in the polished language of Greece, but also in those 
languages which are inconsiderately called barbarous. But 
no single distribution will at once present to the view all 
the relations of different letters. Not merely are the 
several letters in each of our horizontal, and to a certain ex- 
tent also in the vertical, divisions interchangeable with their 
neighbours, but the twelve consonants arranged in No. 1. 
are in fact also related to the liquids; and even to the vowels. 
As these consonants extend from the throat to the lips, so do 
the liquids, and the vowels also, y and t being formed in 
the back of the mouth, u and w at the lips. In fact, the 
principle of lengthening the vocal pipe, which gave Mr. 
Willis the series of vowel sounds, is nothing more than 
what is done in the human mouth. To produce the 
first sound, wjc shorten the tube of the mouth ; for the 
last, we extend it to its utmost, length ; and in inter- 
mediate degrees for the vowels between the two extremes. 
In comparing, therefore, our ordinary consonants with the 
liquids and vowels, we find, as we might expect, g closely 
related to y, as our language in its older forms, and even its 
existing dialects, fully establishes. The intermediate d 
again has an affinity for 1, n ; and ft, at the labial extremity 
or the consonants, is intimately related to m, u\ and u, at 
the corresponding points of the other scries. To make our 
views include the whole body of letters, it remains to be 
observed in tbe first place, that had the nasal organ been 
considered, we should have had a series m, n, ng with their 
intermediate sounds depending partly upon the nose, and 
partly upon the lips* teeth, and palate, respectively. In 
the Sanscrit alphabet, the series of guttural, palatal, lingual, 
dental, and labial consonants, have an n belonging to each 
class with a distinct symbol. That which belongs to the 
guttural series is a sound analogous to our ng in ringing. 
The nasal of the labial series is of course m. The other omis- 
sion of our tabular view is the letter A, which, when pronounced 
at all, is a faint representative of the guttural aspirate eh. In 
the Hebrew alphabet, the names cheth and heth are given 
indifferently to the eighth letter, and the etymology of every 
language would supply examples of the connexion. ' 

Having endeavoured tef^ange the letters of the alphabet 
upon some principle, we einnot pass over in Bilence tne ap- 
parent conffrsion' iu'tbe alphabets we have been speaking of, 
the Hebrew and Greek, That the order observed in the 
latter is borrowed from the former cm scarcely admit of a 
question, for though the pau of the Hebrew has no cor- 


responding character in the later Greek alphabet, it ip y$, 
well known that it once had such g correlative in Aedigamuf^; 
at least in power ; and, that the digumma was actu$iy 
from the sixth placq is proved from the gap at that pq^t itf ;;; 
the numerical use of the Greek alphabet, and the clumsy 
contri vance of filling it up by the letter «v The position of 
the letter F in the Roman Alphabet is a proof in confirma- 
tion. The tsadi of the Hebrews can never have had a place in 
the Greek alphabet, but the following letter hoppa most as- 
suredly had, as is proved bothhy the existpiice of that letter 
in many of the older Greek inscriptions, aim the coins of Cro- 
ton, and no less decidedly by the insertion* as before* of a 
numerical substitute, which even retained the name of kappa. 

It may bo observed too, that tbe Latin y, of the same power 
and form, corresponds also in position; and the close con- 
nexion between kappa and q is further confirmed by the fact, 
that as q is generally used solely before m, so koppa is rarely 
used except before o, as in the coins of Cos, Corinth, ana 
Syracuse. The schin and sin of the Hebrew have in their 
own alphabet not merely an identity of form, except in the 
diacritic points, but bear also the same numerical value, so 
that they must be considered as one in their origin. At tau 
the Hebrew series terminates, while the Greek adds first a v, 
then a <p, a x. a and an tv. That some of these did not 
belong to the early Greek alphabet is proved historically. 
The tv appears rarely before the year 403 n.C. ; 1^, X, and 
<?, were represented by KII, I1H, and v or Y appears to 
be only u variety of the ay in, to which it bears a strong re- 
semblance in form. The letters o and u moreover in all 
languages are so closely related in power, that the one might 
almost supply the place of the other, as is actually the case 
in the Etruscan, which had a u , but no o. It is not, there- 
fore, a very bold thing to assert that the early Greek alphabet 
terminated at the same point as the Hebrew. There is, how- 
ever, a difficulty which should not be neglected. It has been 
a common assertion, that the old Greek alphabet consisted of 
only sixteen letters. But Plinv and Plutarch seem, in the 
first place, to be the sole authority for the statement ; and the 
assertion of the former, that Palamedes in the time of tbe 
Trojan war (!) added 0, 35, <J>, X, and Simonides Z, H, i3, 
is fiill of so many difficulties that belief could not readily 
be given to him, even were there no counter authority. For 
upon what principle could the Greek letters have attained 
their present order, if they were introduced according to the 
chronological arrangement given by Pliny ? But fortunately 
in the very passage of Pliny referred to, (vii. 56* or 57,) he 
gives another statement from Aristotle, differing from his 
own in several particulars, but it must be confessed not more 
satisfactory. They mutually serve, however, to weaken the 
authority of each other. In enumerating t he sixteen letters 
it may be observed that the long vowels H* tl, the double 
letters Z, 4% the aspirates d>, X, O, arc excluded by Pliny. 

In defence of 11, 4% X , <1> we say nothing; but the character 
H certainly did exist, not indeed as a long vowel, but as an 
aspirate. Thus with the digamma, the letter II (cheth) and 
the theta the old alphabet possessed a complete trio of aspi- 
rates : so erroneous is the notion that they should all fie ex- 
eluded. Lastly, as for Z and S, the circumstance of their 
situation corresponding precisely to the zain and saittech of 
the Hebrew r would induce us to defend them* even at the 
risk of supposing (if such supposition be necessary) that, in 
their original power, they were not double letters. We do 
not, however, mean that the very characters existed, but 
that sibilants of some kind occupied their places. The precise 
correspondence of the Greek and Hebrew alphabets in tbe 
order and power and names of the letters is an argument 
of much stronger weight than any testimony from such 
careless and late writers as Pliny and Plutarch. 

But we are digressing too long from the question about 
the principle which governed the first arrangement of tbe 
Hebrew or old Greek alphabet, if principle there be. Though 
we cannot satisfactorily account for the whole order through- 
out the twenty-two letters, there are certainly traces of some 
regularity in the arrangement. We find first the simplest 
of the vowel sounds followed by the three xnediala, p, 7, ft ; 
then another vowel* followed, with some irregularity Indeed, 
by aspirates corresponding in order to the above consonants, 
raw* cheth, theth , no bad representatives of p, x» Then 
again we have a vowel *, followed soon after by three con- 
sonants related to each other* *4 A V* we find 

a fourth vowel o, «nd after it* in a little disorder it must be 
allowed, pi, hoppa , tau . It cannot'lrell be a mere accident 
that the several classes of labials, palatals, and dentals occur 



06 Hourly together in the? different parte of the sp riea, and 
always iii the game older. It will* perhaps, here he cfc* 
■eryed, that in these remarks we are unintentionally eon*' 
finding the assertion of Pliny and Plutarch about the «ix- 
teen letters, the more 60 aa Plutarch apeak# of four qua- i 
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nee eliange Of vowel, not unlike the point* oft he Hebrew. We here ip* 
theufhtlt uoeeesary to > Insert these*— Ludolf. 


temions. The objection to such an explanation of their 
statements is to be found in the difficulty of imagfotog a 
language to exist without * sibilant ; otherwise the absence 
of an r might readily be supplied by 7, as is actually the 
case in some languages. A* for the sibilant, however, the 
/A might possibly represent that sound. 

The accompanying [dates require a few remarks in add*- 
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alphabets running from the right to the left, a practice 
which seems to have been earlier than that which is now gene- 
rally adopted. Herodotus tells us, (II. 36.) that such, too, 
was the practice of the Egyptians, and his assertion is con- 
firmed by a considerable number of the existing inscriptions, 
among which, however, some are found running in the 
opposite direction, and still more arranged vertically. The 
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mmmm U is well known, turned the** letter* te #» 
and there even«adst tp&dmens of Latin inser^tim witiai 
the same peculiarity Among the Greeks, there were Iwr 
modes of writing, one vertical {xcovMv or column~m*e)> 
and three horizontal, viz. one with the words running to 
the left; another, which soon prevailed over the rest, turned 
towards the right ; and a third, in which the direction; 6f 
the Hues alternated, as in the course of a plough, from 
which idea, inscriptions of this kind are said to be written 
fSov-GTpoQrf-hov, or ox-tuming-wise . This last method mudt 
bavo been much more convenient thai| our present broad 
sheet of letter-press, in which the eye, on arriving at the 
end of a line, requires a nice perception of a straight line to 
bit the commencing point again. The second and third 
plates give numerous specimens of the Greek alphabet, which 
are taken chiefly from Boeckh’s great work, now in progress 
at Berlin, and the numbers written after the titles at the 
head of each column refer to the order of the inscriptions in 
that work. 

The several inscriptions which have furnished these al- 
phabets exist in the following forms : — 

No. 14. In two Uutings of a Doric column brought from 
the island of Melos, now in the Nanian Museum — No. 15, 
On a bronze tablet found in if 83 in Italy near Petilia, 
north of Policastro : it is in the Borgian Museum at 
Naples - No. 16. On a vase discovered in a sepulchre near 
Corinth. (See Dodwell, ii. 196.) — No. 17. On a votivo 
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Alphabets from right to left. 
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now in the British Museum, No. 199— No, 20. On? * square 
base, near a temple of Apollo, m the island of Debs. 
<$ee Tournefort's Travels, t. i. ep. vii. p. 360.)— No. 2L On 
* brouze tablet dug up at Olympia and brought away by 
Cttl in *813—- No. 22. On a bronze helmet found in 
1817. i» the ruins of Olympia, in the possession of Col Ross 
— *Nm 23,24. Found at Delphi (See Dodwell, ii. 5#9.) — 
No. 25. On a small votive helmet found near Olympia, in 
the possession of Col. Leake-— Nos. 27, 28. Part of a hymn 
te Bacchus inscribed on an altar, which contains also a 
representation of a procession in honour of the god, in the 
Pembroke Museum at Wilton.— -No. 29. From an epitaph 
ill elegiac verse on those who fell in the first battle before 
Potidsea, n.c. 432. (Thucydides, i. 62.) It was found in the 
plain of the Academy near Athens, and is now in the British 
Museum, No. 290 — No. 30. The alphabet here given is that 
which came generally into use at Athens after the archon- 
ship of Euclides, 403 n.c. Specimens may be seen in the 
Elgin marbles of the British Museum, for instance in No. 
305, the date of which is said to be 398 n.c. 

The column No. 26 is from Mazocelns folio on the Hera- 
clean tablet. The Codex Alcxandrinus, No. 36, is in the 
British Museum. [See Alexandrine Codex.] The fourth 
plate relates to the Roman alphabets, including, however, 
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fWl 

phabets. These last characters were undoubtedly Cm* 
m writing Batch, but they were the ordih% (M„^- 
used during the same period for Latin, end were, indeed, 
thence borrowed for the former language ; their identity Be- 
sides, with the preceding Roman letters, is very eviddht 
Such of the Saxon characters as were not common to the 
Latin are placed below plate 4. The Other alphabets have 
their names affixed, and also the titles and powers of the 
letters. The Coptic, Russian, Servian, Mcesogothio aro evi- 
dently derived, with some exceptions, from the Greek ; and 
the same is perhaps true, in a great measure, of the Efhiopic, 
Illyrian, ana Runic. 

In passing the eye along the various forms which the se- 
veral letters have assumed, we shall see a strong similarity 
running throughout— from the Phcnician through the Greek 
and Etruscan to the Latin; and nearly all the differences 
which do exist admit of explanation, if a few points be taken 
into consideration. The form of a letter must, in the first 
place, depend much upon the nature of the material upon 
which it is written, and of the instrument employed. On 
hard substances where incisions are to be made, straight lines 
will naturally prevail. When the letter is merely painted 
or inscribed upon a very yielding material, two or more 
inclined lines are apt to degenerate into a single curve. 


Plate III. 
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Compare the forma of «y (the third letter) irt columns 16 
and 21 ; of £ (fourth letter) in 21, 23, and the Latin D; of 
e (fifth letter) in 30, 33, and 34,* of p in 30 and 32 ; of v in 

30, and the Roman Pin 1 , 2, 3, 4 ; of p in 20 and 2 1 ; of * in 

31, 32, and 33 ; of our own u and v, both derived from the 
same Latin character, &c. Again, in incisions the different 
lines which constitute a character will be generally of uniform 
thickness, but when a split reed or quill is employed, the 
strokes in one direction will be thick, in the other fine. 
Such has clearly been the origin of the existing Hebrew 
forms. A principle of corruption, not less powerful, is the 
desire of rapidity, which is most readily obtained by con- 


Plate IV. 
Roman Letters. 



necting the different part* of a letter together, go that Use 
whole maybe produced by one movement of the instrument, 
or, more strickly speaking, without raising the instrument 
from the surface. Thus the e in 30 seems to be made fy 
four separate strokes, such is certainly the case with the 
Roman letter in column 3; but that in 33 requires only two 
movements, and that in 34 hut one. In the same way may 
be compared the forms of y in 36 and 37 ; of ( in 30, 33, 
35 ; of v in 37 and 38 ; of t in 36 and 37, &c. Rut there 
may be several ways of effecting this object ; a letter 
moreover may be commenced at different points, and hence 
arise double or more forms for the sanie letter, even at the 
same period : compare ft in 37 and 38 ; e in 34 with our own 
small runnings, &c. This principle of rapidity carried a 
step farther leads to the connexion of successive letters. In 
this way are formed what are called the cursive letters, which 
run on in continuous succession. Such modes of writing 
were no doubt common in very early times ; and as regards 
the Romans, we are not left to mere conjecture, as the Bri- 
tish Museum contains an inscription of the kind on papyrus, 
which is referred to the second or third century. Lastly, a 
fanciful love of variety shows itself in all the works of 
man, and in none more than the Arbitrary variations of let- 
ters, particularly those at the beginning and end of words. 
These several causes of change were more active, when 
nearly all writings w ere produced by the pons of individual 
writers. In modern times, the art of printing has tended 
strongly to create a unity of form, and will be the best pro- 
tection against future change. 

Having spoken thus generally of the alphabets given in 
the four plates, we will now remark upon each character in 
succession. 

Of the letter A, one of the oldest forms, it appears to us, 
is in column 10, 25, or 3. The greater part of the other 
forms arise from the different inclinations of the cross stroke, 
which in 7 runs from tho extremity of one of the main 
strokes, and in 2, 4, and 11 is too much inclined even to 
meet the opposite side. No. 2 again is a mean between 4 ami 
1, and shows how the Hebrew form has originated. There 
was also an old Italian form of this vowel, which may be 
described as formed from the II in 31, with a diagonal line 
running from the lower extremity on the right to the oppo- 
site angle ; it w as in fact the character in 14 or 16, with a 
square instead of a round or pointed top. — Of B it need only 
be remarked, that the Samaritan and Phenician forms show 
! the progress of degradation between the Greek and the cor- 
rupted Hcbucw. — The forms of F are chief iy remarkable for 
the different positions of the angle which constitute tho 
letter. The round form in 6, 10, and 16 is also found in 
I the coins of the cities Gela, Agrigentum, and Regium. 
(See Mionnkt.) The third letter of the Latin alphabet has 
this form, and once possessed the same power. Hence, tho 
oldest orthography of that language presents macistrtitus, 
ledums , for magistratus , legumes, and it is known that tho 
common name Cains was pronounced Gains , and indeed was 
so written by the Greeks. — The form of the Hebrew daleth 
may be traced through the Samaritan from the Greek, in 
precisely the same way as the beth. The difference between 
the Samaritan or Phenician letters for daleth and those for 
both consists solely in the lower stroke thrown out by the 
latter from the perpendicular, and the same is the case with 
the Hebrew letters ; in both, the triangular or circular top has 
degenerated into a thick line. — The form of £ in 10 is very 
anomalous and very rare. Of the other forms the Samaritan 
is again purer than the Hebrew.— The next letter has been 
the subject of much controversy. The form in 8, 10, and 15, 
may perhaps be considered as the parent of all the rest ; and 
again the rhenician has the advantage over the Hebrew, 
the form in 2 being intermediate between 4 and L — 
The zain lwars a faint resemblance to £ of No. 0, which is 
the oldest form of that Greek letter, and from which the late 
forms are derived, upon the simple principle above men- 
tioned, of completing a letter at one movement, and there- 
fore substituting the diagonal stroke fiw the perpendicular. 
— The next letter has gone through violent changes both in 
form and power. Its original power seems to hive been a 
guttural ch , which would naturally wear away into an ordi- 
nary aspirate ; or perhaps more * correctly, it may lie stated, 
that itB first power, as in the other letters, was syllabic, Vis,, 
che, which became he, and in the Greek language eventually 
only e. The two Hebrew names of the letters cheth, heih, 
and the Greek form eta, nil bear evidence in favour of such 
a supposition, and it would be difficult otherwise to account 
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for tfce singula? factj tliat the same character H was at one 
' flitife the Gfbbk representative of an aspirate, afterwards of 
itt initial te and finally of a long e. In No. 26 of Plate II. 
B is tfe long vowel h and so in 30 of Plate III. and those 
which follow. In all the others which precede, it is an as- 
pirated cohsonant. With regard to the various forms, the 
charetel^r in 3, 4, 6, 9, 22 being supposed to be the purest, 
No; 2 U half-way between the Hebrew on the one band, and 
1 8 on the other. But the Greek form did not stop here. 
When the Jetter Ji was appropriated as a vowel, the as- 
pirate gradually lost its second pillar, until at last it ap- 
peared in the first of the two forms given in the Hera- 
clean tablet, the second in that column being, as wc have 
just stated, the representative of the long vowel. This 
form of the aspirate appears in many manuscripts above 
the initial letter of the word, but was eventually further cor- 
rupted into a mere comma, thus (*). There exists, it should 
be stated, a story, that the Greeks derived their aspirate in a 
mode somewhat different from the above statement. The 
letter H, we arc told, was cut into two parts, each consisting 
of a pillar and half the cross stroke ; the first half being em- 
ployed as an aspirate, the second as what they call u soft 
breathing, by which is ih|iftvt simply the absence of an aspi- 
rate. A character to denote the absence of a sound is, it has 
been justly remarked, something new in alphabetic writing; 
and, in fact, it is now a common belief, that the soft breath- 
ing and its supposed representative are the mere creation of 
grammarians : at any rate, the supposed character for the 
soft breathing is found in no inscription whatever, and in no 
manuscript of any antiquity. —Of the next letter it need 
only he stated, that the Hebrew character is generally con- 
sidered by modern Hebraists as a mere T, and it is often 
called tt’lh. Of the iod the Samaritan form seems even 
more perfect than the Greek in 9, 10, II, 14, la, 16, 17. 
The third of these, howexer, bears a close affinity to the 
Hebrew. The forms in 12 and 16 are gradually approach- 
ing the’ straight line, which afterwards prevailed.- — The 
kappa in 21 is a mean between the more perfect, in No. 9 
and the Hebrew enph . — The next letter lias a great unifor- 
mity throughout, the chief difference turning upon the dif- 
ferent position of the angle as in the gamma ; but it may 
be observed, that the forms in 27 and 28 closely approximate 
to the Pheriiciun and Hebrew in l, 2, 3, Of u and v we 
have spoken before. — The sumach and Greek l present 
many difficulties. Their forms, in the first place, have no 
similarity ; the Greek letter is rarely met with in old in- 
scriptions, as it was common to employ in its place the % 
and a, as may he seen in 23 and 29 (or else na as in the 
Nathan column.) The X given in 9, though found iu 
Greek, is more common in Latin ; yet even in this language 
the old inscriptions generally have XS rather than X alone; 
so that it would seem that here, too, the X had originally the 
power of the Greek %. The reason why the Greeks gene- 
rally wrote XS rather than KX or FX, was most probably 
because the letter sigma has something of the nature of an 
aspirate, as Payne Knight contends. Upon the same prin- 
ciple they wrote for % or p&\ (See column 29,1 — The 
letter ayin is the subject of controversy, some calling it; a 
nasal consonant, others a guttural, others a vowel o. The 
first and third assertions seem more at variance than they 
really are, for the close connexion between the two sounds 
n and o is well marked in the Portuguese tongue va the 
pronunciation of such words as Josio, the representative of 
our John oi Johann. The Romans too thought it enough 
to write Pluto, where the Greeks wrote Platon, Lastly, if 
the vowel and liquid scales that have been given above he 
applied to one another, it will be found that the liquid ft 
ought to have an affinity to the vowels o and a* in the 
same way that the lip liquid m is related to // and u\ and the 
palatal / (witness the mouifle sound of the French //) to y, t, 
and tf.— -But, to proceed, the Hehrexv pc has, it has already 
been observed, a stroke at the bottom which appears to have 
something of the nature of a flourish. Remove it, and the 
identity of the remainder with the Greek is self-apparent. 
The difference between the Greek ll and the Roman P is 
chiefly due to modem, printers. The Greek had almost in- 
variably its second leg much shorter than the first, and the 
Roman P very rarely had the circular bend completed so 
os to reach the main shaft. See the plates, and, above 
all, compare the Etruscan P in 7 with the Roman P in 

* Tbe oimiftxfoa and tin* llnal minute is exhibited in the Ionic 

pluriite of tbr donbhi form of On; »emis:vtivus of the third Ucehm 
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tV. 3.— The letter hcidi has no representative in 
alphabet, unless, indeed, it bear any relation to theiSregk 
figure called sanpi , which, however, was never used, as for as 
it is known, for an alphabetic character; and secondly, even 
as a numeral, it does not occupy the place between sr and 
kappa ,— In the koma , the Hebrew, or perhaps rather the 
Phenician, has a fuller and a more perfect form than the 
Greek ; but be this as it may, the. connexion between them 
requires no comment. — If the p in 9 or 11 be the earliest 
form, the derivation of the rest is simple. The Hebrew 
has suffered the same injury as in heth and daleth > a com- 
parison with which will remove all doubt. In 3, 1 3, and 
more fully in 22, 24, 27, wc see the origin of the Roman 
r.— The original form of shin was perhaps as near the 
Hebrew as any of our characters ; but, in fact, the difference 
between the shin in 1 and 4, and the Greek sigma in 9, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 26, &c., or the Etruscan in 6, depends solely 
upon the altered position. The relative situation of the 
several strokes among each other is the same iu bfrth. — * 
The next, letter, sin , should perhaps have been omitted, 
as the difference between the power of sin and shin arises 
solely from the position of the point which is near the right 
tooth in shin, near the loft; in sin. So completely are the 
two characters ono in their origin, that they stand' for the 
same number in the series of Hebrew letters. — The T in 6 
would be a fit and proper parent for all the other forms. In 
the three characters, 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, the cross stroke has hod 
an unfair preponderance to one side, as is the case again in 
our modern small character. In tlm Hebrew a little liourish 
has added to the difference. — The next letter, it has been 
already observed, seems to have grown out of the ayin. Its 
forms vary, but not unintelligibly. The modern u and v ure, 
it has been already said, both derived from the Latin form, 
which had the double power of our consonant u\ and our 
vowel u. — With regard to <p and x» wc find in 14 tne double 
forms used before they were adopted. — Of the yjr, mention 
| has been already made, — n brings us to the close ; and it 
i may be .sufficient to observe, that among the forms given to 
| this letter by Mionnet, in his work on antient coins, onecon- 
| sists of an ordinary o lying upon a horizontal straight line. 
J’h is has led to the notion that the letter w as thus originally 
j formed to mark a long 5, and, in confirmation of^his notion, 

| the letter H, as written in No. 9, was appealed to, which 
! it was contended was formed in like manner from the letter 
i E, with a perpendicular stroke on the right. The form of 
j te, in 32, would appear to be made up of the letter, ayin or 
j o repeated, precisely as our own ft' has its form as well as 
| name from a repetition of u or v. The letter w as well as 7 
j were not used in public documents fit Athens until the 
year 403 n. c\, when Euclid was Arehwn, but; it must not 
be supposed that the letters were then invented, for, as 
Payne Knight has observed, the to appears on the coins 
of Gelon, who died 4 78 n. c., and the 7 on very aplicnt 
coins of the Regians. Still in early times it was the ordi- 
nary practice to use o and r for both long aucrsliort vowels. 

| In forming a table of the real Roraallcharacters, there is 
some difficulty from the circumstance, that nearly all those 
who report antient inscriptions take the liberty of using 
j modern characters. Of those given in plate 4, the first 
is from the fac-simile of the Bncchn Italian inscription given 
by Drakenboreh in the seventh volume of his Livy ; the date 
of which is fixed at 186 b, c., by the names of the consuls 
given in the decree. This inscription' is in the Ctesaivan 
Museum at V ienna. The second and third columns are 
from an inscription given by Mallei, in his J storm Diplo - 
matica , p. 38, aiul here the date is fixed to the year 2 7 a . d ,, 
in the reign of Tiberius, by the names of the consuls, 
M. Crassus Frugi, L. Calpurnius Piso. Column 4 is from 
the same work of Muffin, p. 31, and belongs to the year 68 
or 69, as is determined by the mention of the Emperor Galha. 
Both these inscriptions are of very coarse execution. Fac- 
similes of some very antient, inscriptions are also to be 
seen in the works on Herculaneum and in Muratori. ‘The 
characters of the Med icon n MS. of Virgil* preserved at 
Florence, are take# from BurmamPs engraved specimen, in 
the first volume of his edition of that author, p. xxxvi. 
of the Preface. The remaining alphabets of that plate are 
from As tie's Origin of Writing. The separate alphabets, 
beginning with the Coptic and ending with the Runic, are 
chielly from the French Encyclopaedia. 

The Roman alphabet requires but little comment;. It 
has been seen how completely it agrees with the Greek. In 
the order of the letters the only violent diff erence consists in 
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the insertion of the G after F, but whet place could he better 
suited to it than tho position of Z, a character which lmd no 
correlative in the Latin series ? Our modern grammars, 
indeed, give both y and z, but Suetonius tells us indirectly 
that the Kidman alphabet terminated at x y for the Emperor 
Augustus, he observes, employed a peculiar cypher in his 
papers. For the letter a he wrote b ; for b , c; and so on, 
until for x he wrote a or a a. Some commentators, indeed, 
scandalized at the ignorance of Suetonius in not knowing 
his own A, B, C, have substituted z for x in the abovo 
passage. But, in fact, there is not a single Latin word that 
contains either y or z. Modern printers have further in- 
creased the Latin alphabet by giving in two instances double 
characters where the Romans had but one. The letter 1 of 
the Romans, besides its power as a vowel, represented also 
the closely-allied sound of our consonant Y, or the German 
J. When it is used with this consonantal power, modern 
printers have taken the liberty of substituting the character 
J, and modern readers have aggravated the error by giving 
it the sound of ttiat English letter. Thus the Latin word 
IV GYM is now printed and pronounced jugum, instead of 
i agum or yugurt y so as to dest roy the close similarity of the 
word to the corresponding English term, yoke. Again, the 
Roman letter represented by v in inscriptions, and by u in 
the round form of manuscripts, lias suffered the same fate. 
As a vowel, it hits u for its character in modern books of 
Latin. But the Romans, as we have already stated, also 
employed it as a consonant, equivalent to our w. in this 
case the printer lias preferred the sharp form v, which has 
again misled the modern reader as to the sound. When 
pronounced correctly, the Latin words eespa, vastarc, tmilus, 
bear a close analogy to our own terms wasp, to waste, wind. 
The letter K, though it became unnecessary when the third 
character was changed from a gamma to (', is a genuine 
member of the Roman alphabet, though often excluded from 
school grammars. 

It would be rather an amusing subject of inquiry, to trace 
to their source the remarkable differences in. the magnitude 
of our modern small characters, some rising above, others 
descending below the general line. The first attempts of 
certain letters to shoot out into an undue extent may be 
teen in several parts of Plate IV., and we will leave the de- 
velopment to any reader who may be disposed to pursue it. 
It is but right to state further that, the remarks we have 
made, and the alphabets we have given, are by no means 
sufficient to enable any one to read anlient MSS. Indepen- 
dently of the v arying forms of letters, there are numberless 
contractions, which can only he learned by long practice. 

A L PH El US, one of the chief rivers of Peloponnesus 
(Morca), which rises in Arcadia, and flows through Elis to the 
sea, receiving in its course the rivers Jleliss.m, Ladon, Ery- 
manthus, Cladeus, &c., and numerous smaller streams. It 
is now called Rofea, up to its junction with the l.adon ; and 
above that, the river of Karitcna. It drains a large mountain 
district, bounded by Mount Ery man thus on the north, the 
central ridge of Arcadia on the east, and the mountains of 
Laconia, and Mcssenia on the south. Its vise and early 
course are marked by some singular circumstances. Ac- 
cording to Pausanias, the fountain is at Phylace (Krya 
Vrysi), near the foot of Mount Parthenius, at the south- 
east comer of Arcadia, where the boundaries of Arcadia, 
Argolis, and Laconia meet. Near a place called Sym- 
bols, (the * meeting of the waters) it is joined by a con- 
siderable stream, and sinks underground ; it, rises again 
five stadia from Asea, (dose to the fountain of the Eu rotas. 
The two rivers then mix their waters, and after flowing 
twenty stadia, are again swallowed up, and re appear, - the 
Eurotas in Laconia, the Alpheius at Peg® (the Springs), 
in the Megalopolitan territory, and in Arcadia. Strabo, how- 
ever, says that the Alpheius sinks, instead of rising, at Abia, 
and adds ; fable, that garlands consecrated to either stream, 
tvoujd ro appear in that particular stream, if thrown into the 
united waters before they sunk underground. The statement 
of Pausanias is confirmed, and the course of the upper stream 
(now the Saramlupotnmo) traced by Colonel Leake {Travels 
in Morea, vol. i. p. 121 ) to the spot where it enters the earth, 
below Phylace. He con firms the statement of its rise (or 
at least the rise of some subterranean stream) at Pranco- 
vrysi, near Asca. Here there are two sources or emissaries, 
one of which he supposes to he the vent of the lake or 
marsh called Taki, not far from Tegea, north-east of Fran- 
covrysi ; the other that of the Sarandapotamo. (Vol. iii. 
p. 42.) One of these probably is the supposed source o r 
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tho Eurotas, pientioned by Pausanias. These streams 
after joining, outer a lafe, a^d again sink into the earth. 
Passing turner a fountain called Tzimbani, the Alpheius 
re-appears at Marmora, near Rhapsonati, probably the Peg® 
of Pausanias. These subterranean descents ore not un- 
common in the Arcadian rivers, and are called by the 
modern Greeks, Katavothra : similar instances are collected 
in the Encyclopedic Mcthodique ; Omg, Physique, art. Ab- 
sorbam. Due south of the Katavothra, and about the 
same distance from it as the emissary at Marmora, is ano- 
ther emissary in Laconia, in the valley north of Mount 
Khelinos, which may be considered as the principal source 
of the Eurotas ; and Colonel Leake thinks it not impossible 
that the statement of Pausanias may he correct ; and that 
in their subterranean passage the waters do, in fact, divide 
into two streams. The height of the waters in the lake and 
rivers, however, prevented his examining minutely into the 
phenomena of the place. 

Below Peg®, the river is joined by the Ilelisson (now the 
river of Pavia), on which Megalopolis was situated, not far 
from Uie confluence. Below this, between the modern 
towns of Karitcna and Andritaenu, the Alpheius descends 
through a ravine, formed by tho posing in of the mountains 
on either side, and called the Straights of Lavdha. This 
pass separates the upper and lower plains of the Alpheius; 
in the former of which, the chief city was Megalopolis, in the 
latter Her® a. Entering Elis, it runs through the plains of 
Pisa, past Olympia, and falls into tho Cyparissiun Gulf. 
At the mouth of the river was the te.nrdo of Diana Al- 
pheinsa, or Alphcia. 4 From the Straights of Laidha to 
the sea, there is a narrow level on either bank, inundated 
in winter, and planted with maize in summer : the river 
is wide and shallow, and its hanks produce a great number 
of largo plane trees.’ (Leake, vol. ii. p. 07.) 

This river is very celebrated in song. Ovid tells how 
the river god, being enamoured of the nymph A.retbuha, 
whom lie saw bathing in lu‘s waters, sought her love. She 
lied, and he pursued ; till being exhausted, she prayed for 
help to her patron goddess Diana, who transformed her into 
a fountain. But Alpheius still sought to mingle his stream 
with hers; and Diana was forced to open an underground 
passage for bor favourite to the island of Ortvgia, a part of 
Syracuse. The persevering river was folded to pursue the 
object of his love even to this distant point, passing under 
the sou, without mingling his waters with it. Hercules is 
said to have cleared the stables of Augcas, by turning a part 
of the Alpheius through them. Frequent mention of this 
river is made by Pindar. (See Pausanias; Strabo: Ovid, 
Met. x. H 2 ; and for modern authorities, Leake's Travels in 
the Morca.) 

ALPS, the name of a large mountain system in Southern 
Europe, which is generally supposed to derive this appella- 
tion from a Celtic word Alb, or Alp , signifying 4 white/ 
[See Albion.] It is rather singular that the Swiss give tho 
name of Aips to the high pastures which cover the sides of 
the mountains, as far as the line of permanent snow. (See 
Orographic de V Europe.) 

The Alpine system, in its full geographical extent, may 
be considered as connected with the chain of mountains 
that runs through the Italian peninsula ; and the point of its 
junction with the Apennines cannot therefore be accu- 
rately determined. Some fix the commencement of tho 
Alps at the depression of the valley of Savona, and others at 
Capo delle Melle on the gulf of Genoa. Assuming it to 
commence at this cape, its general course is westerly ns far as 
the Col do To ode, from which point it takes a N.N.\V. course 
as far ns the sources of the Stura, one of the abluents of the 
Po. From tins last point it rims north in «n irregular 
direction to about 4.0° 4.V, separating the upper part of the 
Po valley from that of the Rhone, and part of France and 
Savoy from Piedmont. Near the lat. of 45° 50' we find the 
highest elevation of the Alps, Mont Blanc, and also a 
change in the general direction of tho^rango from N. to 
E.N.E., which in fact is continued as fares the Danube. 

The valley of the Rhone, and the great hollow of tho 
Lake of Geneva, separate the Alps from the Jura, which 
chain, however, is closely connected with the great mass of 
the Alps, though it will be best described under a separate 
head. The Jura has a general direction N.N.E., and seve- 
ral points of connexion with the central muss; but tho 
most distinct is that line called the Jurat, which, brandling 
out from the Molosson and Jaroan, two calcareous mountains 
of the Alps, runs in a westerly direction, and forming the 
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steep “northern boundary of the Lake of Geneva, joins the 
Jura near the town of Lassara. This line separates the 
Waters which How to the Lake of Geneva and thence into 
the Rhone, from those which join the Aar and descend into 
the Rhine. 

Prom the great bend of the Alps near Mont Blanc, the cen- 
tral mass runs towards the sources of the Drove and Salzach 
through the Grisons ancl the Tyrol as far as the Grand 
Glockner, Where it is divided into two main branches. But 
between Mont Blanc and the Grand Glockner, and about 
the meridian of 9° 45', wo find a chain detaching itself 
northward from about Mount Scptimer, and running past 
the sources of the Inti to those of the Lech. This elevation 
separates the affluents of the Lake of Constance and the 
Rhine from those of the Danube. But before reaching the 
sources of* the Lech, this offset sends out another, which 
runs along the left bank of the Inn. This second ratfge 
contains the Solstein mountain, which has on elevation of 
about 9700 feet, and contains the well-known salt-beds of 
Hall. Of the two great divisions at the Grand Glockner, 
the northern branch continues its direct course to Vienna 
on the Danube. The southern branch may be considered 
as subdivided into two ; Ope of which runs towards the con- 
fluence of the Drove andvihe Danube; the other takes first 
a southerly direction till it approaches the Gulf of Venice 
near Fiumi, when it; assumes a S.E. course, and under the 
name of the Di.it uric Alps may be considered as a prolonga- 
tion of the great mountain system of Europe. Indeed the 
great mountain .-chain of the Grecian peninsula, as weij as 
the Balkan which terminates at the Black Sea, may be 
geographically considered as a prolongation of the Alpine 
system. The mountains generally considered as compre- 
hended within the denomination of the Alps, lie between 
44° and 4 8° N. lat., and h° 4 0 ; and 18° E. long. Blit our 
description of them is here chiefly confined to the main 
mas?., os far as the division at the Grand Glockner. The ’ 
other portions will he noticed more particularly in the several 
countries to which they belong. 

Bv geographers the Alps, in a limited sense, have been di- 
vided into— 1st, the Maritime, or those extending from the 
Mediterranean to the Monte Vise, a distance roughly esti- 
mated at, about, loo miles: ‘2nd. the Colt inn, from the 
Monte Vi>o to Mont (Amis, about fit* miles; 3rd, the 
Graiun, from the Mont Cert is to the Col do la Seigne, 
about 60 miles : dlls, the Pennine, the chain which bounds 
the south ern side of the Valais, from Mont Blanc to the 
Simplon, about (.0 miles; 5t.h, the Helvetian or Lepontian, 
the southern boundary of the Upper Vallais, extending to 
the St. Got ha i'd. about 60 miles: 0th, the Rhaotian, which 
extend from the sources of the Rhine to the Dreyherrn- 
Spilz, east of the valley of the Adige, about 80 miles; 
7th, the Norio, 8 , the Carnic, and 9, Julian Alps. The two 
Inst branch off cast and south from near the Grand Glockner. 
The None is a chain extending to the Danube near Vienna ; 
the Can »ic to the continence of the Drave and the Danube ; 
and the Julian Alps, which enclose the Save, to Belgrade 
on the frontiers of Turkey. Besides the mountain masses 
which stand up against: the cent ral chain like buttresses and 
slope down far into the plains on each side, there are some 
great ranges of mountains w hich join the main chain of the 
Alps at acute angles: such are the Bernese Alps, descend- 
ing from the Gallenstuck at the Mont St. Gothard, and 
extending to the north of the Lake of Geneva; the chain 
east of the St. Gotha rd, which divides the Vorder-Rhin from 
the Hi liter- Rhin : and a line of mountains, already men- 
tioned, on the north of the valley of the Inn, extending 
along the course of that river. The true chain and dividing 
line of the waters is the southern boundary of the Inn, which 
it divides from the Yaltelline, the Vinchgau, and the Puster- 
thal. A more southern chain, commencing at Monte Lcg- 
nouc, near the Lake of Como, forms the southern boundary 
of the Valtelline and the Vinchgau, and after the interrup- 
tion of the Adige, it bounds also the southern side of the 
Pu iterthal, ancl again divides where the Save takes its rise. 
Of the branches beyond the Grand Glockner that may he 
considered the true chain, winch, for some way forms the 
northern boundary of the valley of the Drave, and then 
extends towards tiie Danube. The whole constitutes an un- 
broken range which cannot bo avoided by any detour in 

5 awing out of Italy to France, «Savov, Switzerland, the 
'yrol, or Germany. 

The geographical position of the main mass of the Alps 
is remarkable as lying about midway between the equator 


and the North Pole: the following positions gl?d elevations* 
between Monte Viso ancl the Grand Giockner, are included 
within the line which we have described as that properly 
denominated the main mass of the Alps. 


Name*. 

Lat. 


Height In Eng. feet 

Monte Viso 

44° 40' 

7° 5' 

12,582 

Mont Gent* vro 



11,781 

Mont Cenis 



1 L457 

Mont I scran 

45° 30' 

7° 16' 

13,26.7 

Mont Blanc 

43° 50' 

6° 51' 

15A32 

Mont Gftrvin 


7° 43' 

14,835 

Monte Rosa 

45° 56' 

7° 52' 

15,150 

Mont Gotluird 



12,000 

Gallenstuck 

46° 37' 

8° 24' 

12,477 

Vogel Berg, or 1 
Pi/. Valrhein i 

46° 29' 


10,866 

Chile r Spitz 

46° 28' 

10° 32' 

12,852 

Gebatsch 



12,276 

Grand Glockner 

47° 7' 

12° 4 3' 

12,776 


In the great chain which branches off from the Alpine 
mass, runs along the northern side of the Vallais, and joins 
the Jurat to the north of the Lake of Geneva, we have the 
following elevated peaks : — 

N iLTin-s. Lat. Long. Height in Eng. feet. 

Finster- Aar-Horn 1 4, 1 09 

Jungfrau (Virgin) 46° 32' 7° 57' 13,716 

The great valleys of the Alps lie nearly in the direction of 
the main chain ; such are the Vallais in which the Rhone 
Hows, the valley of the Inn, which is about J50 miles in 
length, and the still longer \ alley of the Drave, which is 
above 200 miles long. The transverse valleys are compara- 
tively short : on the south side where they communicate with 
the valley of the Po, they are nearly at right angles to tho 
main chain, and terminate in lakes, such as those of Mag- 
giore, Como, See. The valley of the Adige, the head of 
which is at the Brenner mountain, has a course within the 
mountains about S.SAV. and is the longest transverse valley 
of the Alpine chain. It is observed that in the line of the 
Alps which runs in the general direction of west and east, 
and also in those offsets which make a small angle with tho 
main chain, the southern slope is much steeper than the 
northern. Consequently the valleys on the Italian side are 
much lower than those on the north side : the surface of the 
Lake Maggiore is 678 led above the level of the sea ; that of 
the lake of the four cantons, sometimes called the Lake of 
Luzern, has an elevation of MOO feet. The Lake of Brienz 
is about 1900 feet above the level of the sea, and that of 
Thun only a little lower. It follows naturally also from the 
rapid slope on the south and the proxiinih of the Mediter- 
ranean, that the secondary branches of the Alps are prin- 
cipally on the north side of the main mass. 

It is very difficult to obtain any precise measure of the 
breadth of the Alps. If we take t lie direct distance from 
Bcllinzona, on the Italian side to A 1 tori’, on the Swiss side, 
which certain l y docs not comprehend the whole breadth of 
the Alpine mass, we find this to be #bout fifty miles of 
direct distance. The direct distance from Aosta to Fri- 
bourg, across the Valley of the Rhone, is above seventy 
miles ; but this measurement comprehends the breadth of 
the main chain, and the offset which runs from St. Got hard 
to the Jura, with the intervening valley. East of the Ori- 
sons the range increases considerably in breadth : from the 
Worm See to a point a little north of Verona, is a direct 
distance of 150 miles. From the point where the Alps 
divide near the sources of the Dravo and the Salzach, the 
breadth occupied by each branch requires a separate con- 
sideration. 

The most remarkable features of the Alps, in a commer- 
cial and political point of view, are the passes, which we 
shall notice in order according to tlx; divisions already made. 

The Maritime Alps. — In apparent contradiction to a pre- 
ceding remark, Italy may be entered from France, and the 
Alps may be avoided, except as tot lie capes which terminate 
the chain, by going along the coast of Liguria, and entering 
Nice from Provence. Tne most southern pass across 
the Alps is that by the Col de T elide ; it was made prac- 
ticable for mules by the Dukes of Savoy, and for carriages 
by Napoleon. Two great buttresses of the Alps are 
crossed before reaching the Col de Tende ; they are the 
Col do Brous and the Col de Brevis. The pass of the Col 
de Tende is very dreary, though the elevation is not con- 
siderable, being only 5887 feet above the level of the sen. 
The route, after descending from the Alps, passes ttarogk 
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Coni and Savigliano to Turin ; this is the only great car- 
riage-road over the Maritime Alps. There are many lines 
of communication with France practicable for mules: by 
the valley of the Stura, in Piedmont, and the Col d'Argen- 
tiere, to the valley of the IJbayc, in France; and by the 
Val Vraita, in Piedmont, over the Col d’Agnello, to the 
valley of the Guil in Dauphiny. 

Monte Viso, vvhicli terminates this division, is one of the 
most splendid mountains in the chain; its peak rises 12,582 
feet above the sea’s level. Wherever the line of the Alps 
can be seen in the basin of the Po, this fine mountain is 
distinguished. The rivers which have their rise in the 
Maritime Alps are numerous : on the Piedmontese side they 
are all tributary to the Po. The Gesso, the StUta, the Maira, 
and the Vraita, are tributaries of the Po, which rises at the 
foot of the Viso, and in its course collects all the streams 
of Piedmont: those which flow into Liguria and France are 
the Hoy a, the Var; and the Ubaye, which falls into the 
Du ranee. 

The Cottian Alps . — The only carriage-road across this 
division of the Alps is that of the Mont Genevre, which 
was executed by order of Napoleon ; this pass was known 
to the Romans. It leads from the valley of the Durance in 
France, to Susa and the valley of the Dora in Piedmont. 
At Susa the road to the Mont Genevre passed under a 
triumphal arch, which still exists. Another route across 
the Cottian Alps is by the valley of the Bardonncchc, 
whence a stream flows into the Dora Susanna: this valley 
leads by the difficult pass of the Col de la Rue to Medane in 
the Maurienue. It is supposed to have been the pass taken 
by Julius Cresar, when lie crossed the Alps to attack the 
lielvetii. The chief rivers which take their rise in the 
Cottian Alps are the Dora Susanna, on the side of Pied 
mont, and the Durance and the Guil on the side of France. 

The Graian Alps . — Mont Cenis is usually included in 
this division. It is perhaps the most frequented of all the 
passes across the great chain. There is no evidence of its 
having been known to the Romans ; it, hu$ been frequently 
confounded by historians with the pass of the Mont Ge- 
nevre, as the two roads unite in the descent from their passes 
into Italy at Susa. The earliest mention of it is by the his- 
torians of Charlemagne, who record, that Pepin passed 
this mountain with an army to attack Astolplius, king of 
the Lombard*. It continued a difficult mule-road until, by 
order of Napoleon, the present magnificent route was 
begun in JS03 arid completed iu 1810. This road leads 
from Lans-le-bourg in the valley of the Arc, in Savoy, to 
Turin. The elevation of the pass of Mont Cenis is 6773 
feet above the level of the sea. From the upper part of the 
Valley of the Arc above Lans-le-bourg two or three passes 
are found leading into the valleys of the Viu and the 
Lanzo in Piedmont ; and from the upper valley of the 
Isere mountain-passes lead into the Val d’ Aosta. The 
principal of these is the pass of the Little St. Bernard, 
which was known to the Romans, and appears to have been 
made practicable for ears by order of Augustus; but 
though described by Saussurc as the easiest of all the passes | 
of the Alps, it is only practicable for mules. Napoleon had 
ordered a survey of the road preparatory to facilitating the 
intercourse of people divided by the Alps ; this was however 
delayed. The evidence brought, together by various authors 
to show that by this pass the Carthaginians under Hannibal 
entered Italy, is considered by some as conclusive : so many 
essential points confirm the account of Polybius, the nearest 
historian to the time of the event. But this opinion is not 
without some difficulties. The Col is nearly a league in 
length, over a fine pasturage, though at an elevation of 
7190 feet above the sea. On it there is a column of great 
antiquity, supposed by Cambry to be Celtic; certainly it 
forms no part of a Roman temple, which formerly existed 
on the mountain, and of which apian can be traced. There 
is also a large circle of stones on the plain, called by the 
people of the country the Cirque d Hannibal. The route 
to and from the pass of the Little St. Bernard is by the 
volley- of the Isere in the Tarentaise, and the Val d’ Aosta 
in Piedmont. 1 he Col du Bon-homme is usually the point 
of division between the Graian and the Pennine Alps ; but 
this col is not across the great chain. It. lcadsj "however, 
by the Savoy aide to fhe Col.de la Seigne, where commence 
the Pennine or High Alps. The chief rivers which rise in 
the Graian Alps are the Northern Stura and the Orca, 
both flowing across Piedmont into the Po ; towards Savoy 
flowivthe Arc and the I»C*re, which rise in different parts 
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of the lofty Mount IsSran, but unite above Montme- 
lian ; and the united stream joins the Rhone above Va- 
lence. 

The Pennine Alps. — This is the loftiest portion of the range, 
including Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, ana Mont Cervin, the 
three loftiest peaks in Europe. On each side of Mont Blanc 
are cols or passes of the mountains, usually traversed by pe- 
destrians in their tours about Mont Blanc; these are the Col 
de la Seigne, and the Col de Ferret, From Mont Blanc 
the chain takes an E. N. E. course, and the first great 
passage across tlio Pennine Alps lies between Aosta in 
Piedmont, and Mavtigny in the Vallais in Switzerland, 
This pass, which is by the Great St. Bernard, is of high 
antiquity, hut it has never been practicable for cars : the 
passage of Napoleon across this col in 1800 has given it 
historical celebrity. The Hospice, situated on the summit, 
at an elevation of 7963 feet above the level of the sea, is the 
most noted of these benevolent establishments throughout 
the whole mountain chain. Between the Great St. Bernard 
and the Simplon, there are two other passes: the first is 
the Cervin, which is the loftiest pass in Europe, being 
11,096 feet above the sea’s level. It is the path traversed in 
going from Chat ill on in the Val cPAosta to Visp, in the 
Valais; the second is the Moro, the pass oust of the 
former, which leads from Visp to the Val d’Ossola : this 
appears to have been an ancient mule-road, lmt the advance 
of the glaciers has destroyed it , and the route of the Simplon 
superseded its use. The pass of the Simplon is the most 
eastward of those in the Pennine division. This magnificent 
work, another of the great benefits accomplished by Na- 
poleon, leads from the Vallais to Milan : its construction 
was completed amidst difficulties fir surpassing those of any 
other route that has been made across the Alps, though 
its elevation is only 6578 feet. The principal rivers of 
this division are the Dora Baltea. the Sesia and the Dovodro, 
on the side of Piedmont: and the Arve, and numerous 
other tributaries to the Rhone, on the side of Savoy and 
Switzerland. 

The Helvetic or Lqjon/ian Alps. — East of the Simplon 
is the pass of the Gries, which can be traversed by laden 
mules, though it lies across the glaciers : it leads from 
the upper Vallais to the Val d Ossola. in Piedmont. But 
the chief pass of the Lopontian Alps is that ol‘ the St. 
Gotliard, which leads from Bellinzona., on the southern 
side of the chain, through the Val Levantine, to Allorf, 
and the lake of the Four Cantons in Switzerland. This 
had long been a line of great commercial intercourse, 
though only a mule-road ; a good carriage- -road, however, 
has just been completed across it, and the benefits of a 
greater facility of intercourse will soon be felt by all the 
forest cantons! and others in communication with them. 
The height of the pass is 6899 feet. This is the only pass 
in the chain where a road may he made across it at right 
angles, passing but a single ridge: in any other pass if a 
direct course wi re taken it would lend across one or two other 
ranges. In this division some of the largest Alpine rivers 
have their sources ; the Rhine and the Reuss on the north ; 
the Toccia, the Tessin, and the Maggia, which join the Po ; 
and the Rhone, which enters the Mediterranean. 

The Rhretiun Alps.— Across this division of the chain there 
are now five good carriage-roads: first, by the Mont St. Ber- 
nardin, at an elevation of 6700 feet, leading from the Logo 
Maggiore, Bellinzona, and the Val Misoceo, to the Rliein- 
wald, and to Coire. This road has just been made by the 
people of the Orisons. The second is a line from the Lake 
of Como and Chiavenna, over the Splugen to the Rheinwald, 
a pass which was known to the Romans : it falls into the route 
from the St. Bernardin to Coire. at the village of Splugen, 
whence the road runs through the Via Mala, and the finest 
Alpine scenery of the Orisons. The new route of the 
Splugen is lower than that of the St. Bernardin; it was 
recently constructed by the Austrian government. The 
third carriage-road leads from Chiavenna up the vnl 
B regalia, and passes the great chain over the Maloya into 
the upper valley of the Inn, whence it follows the course 
of the Inn to Innspruck.; this route has* been made by the 
Orisons to communicate with a new road over the Julier, 
8 1 30 feet high, a pass which, crossing the northern boundary 
of the Inn, leads to Coire, the capital of the Orisons. The 
fourth great road leads firom the valley of the Inn across 
the chain to the source of the Adige ; a little above 
Nauder it attains its greatest height, which is not 44 (JO 
feet ; it is the lowest of all the passes across the great range. 
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Descending a little way into the valley of the Adige, it 
traverses a buttress ridge over the Monte Stelvio, the new 
Austrian road, which leads to Milan by the Valteline; 
the elevation of the summit of this pass, though on a 
secondary range, is 9174 feet ; it has been lately constructed 
by the Austrian government, to obtain an unbroken line of 
communication, through its own states, with Lombardy ; it 
is the loftiest carriage- road in Europe. The fifth is the 
great road from Verona, by the Brenner pass, to Innspruck ; 
it ascends by the valley of the Adige to Bottcn, thence by 
that of the Eisach to the Brenner, elevated 4660 feet above 
the level of the sea; from the Brenner, the road descends 
by the course of the Sill to Inspruck. 

In the length of the Rhodian chain, many minor passes 
are found, ami especially across the northern branch, 
communicating with Coire ; among these are the Septimer, 
the Julier, and the Alhula; and across the southern 
branch a new road has lately been made by the Austrian 
government from Piave da C adore to the Ptisierthal. 

The chief rivers which rise in the Rhodian Alps, are the 
Muesa, the Maira,the Adda, the Oglio, the Eisach, and the 
Adige; these all rise on the south of the great chain, and 
flow into Lombardy. Qli the north is the II inter- Rhein, 
which joins tho Voider- Rhein at Reielienau, and afterwards 
collects all the streams on the northern side of’ the Bernese 
chain ; the Aar, the Lintli, and the Reuss, bearing these 
and a thousand minor tributary streams to the Rhine. East 
of these, but flowing from the northern side, are the Inn, 
the Oes, the Sill, and the Ziller, which, united under the 
name of the first, llow on to the Danube. From the 
southern chain of the Ty rol spring the Brenta, the Cortle- 
vole, the Piave, and the Tagiiamenlo : which, after water- 
ing the plains of Friuli, flow into the Adriatic. 

The Norir Alps. — These mountains form at their western 
extremity a lofty range, especially the Grand Gloekner. at 
the head of the Mblltlml, which divides the latter valley 
from that of the Suiza. The high road from Venice to Salz- 
burg crosses tho great chain at the Radstadter Tauern 
at the height of 54! it feet, after having passed over the 
Cuvnic branch at Tarvis. Farther east, the road from 
Trieste to Vienna crosses the Julian and Curnic chains, 
besides n branch connecting itself with the Noric; but 
so numerous are the ramifications of the Alps here, that 
the valleys of the Save, the Dru^e, and the Muhr, and their 
tributary streams, scarcely define the separations. Many 
carriage-roads, well constructed and well preserved, traverse 
these Alps ; and the scenery of these haver and eastern 
ranges, known only to few English travellers, is nowhere 
surpassed in the whole extent of the mountainous districts 
from the Rhone to the Danube. 

Before the period of Napoleon s power, it was the narrow 
policy of the European states to leave every harrier as na- 
ture made it, and thus to restrain free intercourse between 
the nations which it divided ; this tended to the encourage- 
ment of political prejudices, and tins withholding of political 
and commercial benefits between one nation and another. 
The advantages, however, were soon perceived which sprung 
from the formation of the routes of the Tende, the Gcnevro, 
the Cenis, and the Simplon ; and, following the splendid 
example which Napoleon set them, the states which have 
the Alps for their frontier have subsequently formed, and 
are still forming, admirable carriage- roads across passes 
formerly considered impracticable. 

In the parallels of the Alps, owing to the great elevation 
of these mountains, we find the summits of many of them 
perpetually covered with snow. The point where the snow- ! 
line commences must necessarily vary in summer and win- 
ter, hut even during the hottest summer snow is always 
found at an elevation varying, according to local circum- 
stances, from 9000 to about 9500 feet. These large masses 
of snow and ice are generally called Glaciers; a term, 
however, that is perhaps more properly applied to the 
masses of snow that fall down into the valleys, and there 
form large masses of ice, sometimes presenting a tolerably 
level surface, and sometimes, when the slope of the valley 
is rapid, exhibiting huge fissures and fantastic varieties of 
form These masses of show and ice are the sources of 
some of the largest rivers of Europe. 1 hey often descend 
in the narrow transverse valleys considerably below the line 
of permanent snow. More than four hundred glaciers are 
reckoned : different portions of the great masses bear sepa- 
rate names, and vary from six or seven leagues to one 
league in length, there are numerous glaciers of the 


larger size ; in width, they vary from a quarter of a league 
to a league, and many of them are estimated to he from 
100 to 600 feet thick: by a lair calculation their aggregate 
surface appears to have been taken at 130 square leagues. 
One of the most terrible calamities to which the inhabitants' 
of the Alpine valleys are exposed, is the sudden descent of 
masses of snow which sometimes cause dreadful devastation. 
These are generally termed Avalanches, or sometimes 
lauwines. 

A remarkable feature in the Alps is the occurrence of 
lakes on or near the crests of the passes. A pass is never 
over a summit of a mountain, but over the lowest tra- 
versable point. In determining the direction of the path 
or road, a valley is ascended to the source* of the stream 
which flows through it; this will generally be found on or 
near the ridge or col, between two mountains, whence 
another stream follows the slope or valley on the other 
side. To this general rule there are few exceptions : there 
is scarcely a pass which is not commanded by mountains ; 
and where the ridge or col is wide enough to receive tho 
water which streams from them, and retain it, lakes are 
formed, the sources of the rivers which flow from the passes : 
such is the Mont Genevrc, where the Durance towards 
France, and the Dora Susanna towards Piedmont, flow 
from almost a common source. The lakes on the Cenis, 
on the Great St. Bernard, the St. Gothard, the Bernard in, 
are of the same kind. 

Many of the loft iest summits and peaks of the Alps liavo 
been attained by adventurous naturalists and travellers, 
but these difficult and perilous expeditions have, in general, 
been undertaken rather for the gratification of the tra- 
veller than for tlie promotion of science. Saussure made 
various valuable experiments at the greatest elevations, 
and little or nothing lias since been added to the results 
which he obtained. Many travellers have now ascended 
Mont Blanc : arid Monte Rosa lias been ascended several 
times by M. Delapierre, Inspector of ilic Forests of the Vul 
Sesia: the O filer- Spitz has been surmounted by Dr. 
Gebdhard of Innspruck ; and even the Jungfrau or Virgin 
Mountain, which rises to the height of 13,716 feet, and 
owe: its name to its supposed inaccessibility, has had her 
highest peak surmounted by the alpenstock of a Swiss 
peasant. 

Excursions in the Alps within the last fifty years, and 
especially since the peace of 1815, have been sources of 
pleasure and of health to numerous visitors, especially 
from England. Every summer hundreds are to be found 
wandering there; and so certain is their return with the 
season, that guides bred to this employment are always 
found ready to accompany them into all the sublimest and 
most beautiful regions of the Alps. There is a spirit in the 
mountain air, and a degree of buoyant health derived from 
seeking it, which never fail to gratify the traveller. Many 
precautions are necessary in regions absolutely dangerous, 
and in which it is more bold than wise to ramble alone. 
The advice of the guides should be implicitly followed, as 
they are the best judges as to the danger or practicability 
of accomplishing any undertaking. 

The number of mines that are worked in the Alps is not 
very considerable when compared with the great extent of 
the mountains. Some gold and silver mines are worked, as 
at the Rathausberg, &c. ; and others of copper, lead, iron, 
alum, and the species of coal called anthracite. The iron- 
mines of Styria, Cariiithia, and Carniola. are very produc- 
tive: the Bleiberg (lead-mountain of Cariiithia) furnishes 
some of the best lead in Europe. There are also lead -mines 
in Savoy, at. Pesey, and Macot. The quicksilver- mines of 
Idria, which are about 27 miles N.N.E. of Trieste, are well 
known from the descriptions of travellers. (See Russeli s 
Germany , vol. ii. p. 362, &c.) Salt is procured at Bex in 
the canton ofVauil, at Kali in the Tyrol, a little below 
Innspruck; and in the beds of Hallein, Reichenhall, and 
Bercbtesgaden, all in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Salzburg. (See Orographic del Kurope, p. 166.) 

ALPS, Geology of. When we contemplate the Alps in 
the mass, we arc struck with the fact* that while these 
mountains are furrowed by deep valleys, extending in the 
direction of the main range, they are also broken by other 
important valleys meeting the central parts of tlu: chain, 
at an angle which' more or less approaches a right angle. 
This configuration naturally suggests the idea of craeU and 
fissures produced by forces acting from beneath* arid in a 
line of considerable length. The longitudinal and trans- 
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verse valleys precisely accord with this view, which, so far respecting the true relative elevation of such chains above 
from being destroyed by a strict and detailed geological ex- their bases, so that tew, unaccustomed to the investigation of 
animation, ucquires additional strength by such exnmina- geological phenomena on the largo scale, are prepared to 
tion, consider mountain -masses, such as those of the Alps, and 

It was at one time considered that the Alps were produced which from habit, they call enormous, m the result of simple 
by a single great effort of nature ; this opinion has, how- cricks and fissures, squeezed up against each oilier. The 
ever, given way before facts, and it is now very commonly following diagram, which represents a proportional section 
received that they have been elevated at different periods, of a part of the Alps from Mont Blanc, crossing the lake 
probably at groat and unequal intervals of time, during of Geneva to the jura, may probably assist the reader 
which most important changes were taking place on the in estimating the true value of these mountains when 
surface of the earth generally. compared with the extent of land which they transversely 

From the mode in which we usually regard mountain- cover, the heights and horizontal distance being on the 
chains, we commonly receive very erroneous impressions same scale, viz., of actual nature. 



It will he seen, more particularly if the height of the i wore sometimes sufficiently intense to throw masses of 
loftiest Alps be compared with the radius of the earth, that | matter, now constituting high mountains, so completely 
mountain-masses are by no means so enormous as our ini a- j over, that the newer rocks are covered by older deposits at 
giuation inclines us to suppose, hut that;, on the contrary, ! angles even amounting to forty- five degrees, 
they really rise but a small relative height, so that at first | The older rocks of the Alps are more or less crystalline, 
sight there is much difficulty in considering a real proper- j and belong to the class of non fossil iferous rocks, a 
tiorml section of a mountain-range to be correct. Such ; class often termed primary, from the opinion that they 
sections are, however, useful in showing that the relative j were first formed. The central ranges of the Alps are, 
forces required to fracture rocks and elevate them into j in a great measure, though not altogether, composed 

mountains are by no means necessarily so great as might, j of these rocks, and consist of gneiss, mica slate, talcose 

at first sight, be supposed. { slate, and others of the like character. Gneiss may he 

Proceeding to examine the nature of the geological evi- I considered as very abundant, more particularly that \a- 
denee, from which we infer that the Alps were not produced rietv which has been named Protogine, and is a compound 
by one groat upburst of rocks, we find that certain beds have , of febpar. quartz, and talc, talcose chlorite, or steatite, 
evidently been broken and tilted up at various angles before | This rock constitutes the mass of Mont Blanc and of 
others were deposited, for the latter rest quietly on the I several other lofty mountains; sometimes it is schistose, 

fractured edges of the former. In such eases we have - while at others, the beds, if such they can si ri-ct!y he called, 

merely to inquire what arc the equivalents both of the upset | are of enormous thickness without a schistose* .structure, 
rock, and of that quietly resting on it in the series of rocks The thick-bedded gneiss of the Alps - often contains large 
generally, and we arrive at the relative dale of the disloca- i imbedded crystals uf felspar or alhitc, and detached portions 
tion or fracture of the first rock, as it must evidently have of it. even Inure blocks, have much the same appearance as 
taken place before the second was deposited. If we now j the granite of Dartmoor mid Cornwall. This kind of gneiss 
find, still pursuing our investigations in the same, manner, forms, however, long continuous hods, which are sometimes 
that the second rock has itself been broken and tilted up in ; contorted and bent, showing that they have undergone dis- 
another part of the Alps, perhaps farther removed from the furhanre in the same manner as other stratified rocks, 
central chain, and that a third known rock rests upon its Mica slate is also abundant, frequently passing hv insen- 
disrupted edges, we obtain another relative date, and a 1 siblo gradations into talcose slate, and thus offering in- 
proof that the Alps have been produced hv more than one sir active examples of the mode in which mica and tale 
elevation. It will be evident that, by continuing these re- ; are substituted for each ether. The mien slates of the 
searches, and by thoroughly examining all parts of the Alps, ; Alps, as is the case with mica slates generally, occasion- 
we obtain the number of elevations by which their present ally contain many minerals, among which may he enume- 
genoral form lias been produced. ; rated garnet, staurotide, cyanite, hornblende, tourmaline, 

Although much has been accomplished, it cannot be said j and titanite, the first bring often so abundant as really to 
that we possess a body of evidence sufficiently clear to enable ; constitute a very important ingredient of the rock. The 
us accurately to point out all the principal dislocations and j mica slate and gneiss alternate with each other, but when 
elevations to which the present general form of the Alps is ; viewed on a large scale, the gneiss appears to predominate 
due. M. Elio de Beaumont has inferred that the range ex- ! in the lowest parts. Crystalline limestone is occasionally 
tending from the Vallais into Austria has been in a great j associated with these rocks, but is by no means abundant, 
measure elevated after the western Alps bad assumed their I The grain is sometimes large, as, for example, that included 
present general direction ; and he observes that, where the ■! among the mica slate of the lake of Como, which has 
two great ranges or lines of fracture cross each other, as I boon so extensively employed in building the celebrated 
they do around the Mont Blanc, the Monte Rosa, and the ! Duomo at Milan. 

Finster-Aarhorn, the dislocations are of a very complicated 1 Although the great mass of Alpine dolomite is of loss 
nature. Without entering into the theory of this author, j antiquity than the class of rocks now under consideration, 
that lines of contemporaneous fracture are parallel to each j there are, nevertheless, some portions of it which may be 
other, it may be remarked, that the Alps exhibit several | considered as associated with the gneiss and mica slate in 
great leading lines of dislocation, impressing marked cha- ; the manner of the saccharine limestones. The dolomite of 
raeters on large portions of the chain, and that many of ; Campo Lon go, (St. Gotbard,) several hundred feet thick, is 
these fractures have evidently been produced at different described as distinctly included between gneiss and mica 
thgfcte- slate. The dolomite of St. Gotbard is celebrated for con- 

The contortions and dislocations of strata in these moun- taining numerous minerals, among which may be enume- 
tains are for the most part on the great scale : in some cases rated sulphate of barytes, corundum, tourmaline, tremolite, 
whole mountains are formed of beds fairly thrown over, so talc, mica, and titanite. Our limits prevent a proper no- 
that rooks which have undoubtedly been deposited the latest tier* of the various combinations of these inferior stratified 
are seen to plunge beneath, and thus support others of more rocks, and of their changes and passages into each other, 
ancient date, and which, in fact, constituted the solid mat- which are often remarkable; hut it may be observed that 
ter on which they were termed. This fart is not only oh- their thickness must he very considerable, for though sub- 
served for short distances hut over considerable spaces, and, ject to bends and fractures, they by no means exhibit, those 
before it was well understood, led to frequent errors. Upon very remarkable flexures and contortions, so common m 
the whole, then, we find that the Alps have been formed by many parts of the great calcareous scries of rocks which rests 
the disruption and elevation of strata at different periods; upon them. 

that lie elevating forces acted from beneath ; and that they In the Eastern Alps, a group of rocks reposes upon those 
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above noticed, which has not yet been detected in the 
Western Alps. The beds composing it have been referred 
to the grauwacke series, the lowest portion of the fossilifj- 
rouB rocks, or those which contain the remains of animals 
and vegetables. Though the remains of shells, corals, and 
encrinitefi * are of the character of those detected in this old 
fossil iterous rock, it would be desirable to obtain a greater 
number and variety of such organic exuvim, as the sumo 
general zoological character extends upwards in the series 
of iossiliferous rocks to the zechstcin inclusive. [See Geo- 
Iocy.] It becomes therefore somewhat hazardous to tlx with 
certainty upon any given portion of such series, without a 
larger catalogue of organic remains than has yet been 
afforded us. The group now under notice is described as 
graduating into the crystalline rocks beneath it. 

Next in the order of superposition wo find sandstones, 
slates, and conglomerates, often of a red or variegated colour. 
These rockt have a considerable range through the Alps ; 
and, though by no means constantly present, occur, when 
they can be observed, above one or other of those previously 
mentioned, and beneath the great mass of calcareous rocks 
to be next noticed. The red colour of these beds is more 
prevalent in the Eastern than in the Western Alps, though 
if; is also observable in the latter. The celebrated Vallorsine 
conglomerate, long considered as an example of a mechani- 
cally -formed rock among very ancient strata, constitutes a 
portion of these beds in their continuation through the Savoy- 
Alps. This conglomerate, though tolerably abundant in 
the V allee de Vallorsino, disappears somewhat suddenly at 
the I'ol ile Salcuton, where the schist, which contains the 1 
rounded pebbles at the former place, occurs without them, the 
beds consisting simply of sandstones and slates. This series 
of beds may be referred to the epoch of the red sandstone. 
[See (ikouhjy.] The beds of which it is composed have 
evidently resulted from the wearing down and partial destruc- 
tion of the more ancient strata ; as is well shown in the con- 
glomerates which contain the rounded fragments of pre- 
existing rocks, such as gneiss, mica slate, tale slate, &c. 
’Whether this lias been accomplished suddenly, by a violent 
disruption id' the elder beds, or tranquilly, by a long-conti- 
nued action of more moderate forces, cannot he considered 
as u shown : hut, at all events, thcMJ beds mark a break 
in the Alpine deposits, for they do not pass into the inferior 
rock s. 

This partial destruction of the older Alpine rocks, however 
produced, was destined, at least in a great measure, to cease; 
and an enormous mass of calcareous matter was deposited, 
necessarily resting upon the various rocks that constituted 
the Moor, or ground, on which the calcareous matter was 
thrown down ; so that it sometimes directly reposes on one 
and sometimes on another of the various older strata above 
noticed. This mass, frequently termed the calcareous Alps, 
because limestone greatly prevails in the mountains which 
eomp iM! it, is intermixed with argillaceous schists and sand- 
stones, both of which vary considerably in their relative pro- 
portions to the limestone in different parts of the chain. 

In certain schists, sandstones, and limestones, which 
constitute the inferior beds of the calcareous mass, there 
is a somewhat unusual mixture of organic remains, par- 
ticularly in the AVestern Alps. At the Col du Charuun- I 
net (liautes Alpes), Petit Comr near Mou tiers in the 
Tarentaisc, Pin Rivard near Rriani;oii, the Buet, the Col 
do Baitne, and other places, a variety of vegetable remains, 
many of which are also detected in the coal measures of Eu- 
rope and North America, ure associated with belemnites, 
ilia smutdi as tlu? latter are discovered in beds both above 
and beneath those containing the vegetables. Now, ac- 
cording to our present knowledge of other parts of Europe, 
the organic remains named belemnites, are found only in 
two great groups of rocks,— viz., the crotuceous and the 
oolitic,. It has been considered that, in the cases here 
enumerated, the series of beds, containing this curious mix- 
ture of exuviae, should be referred to the oolitic group, as its 
prolongation, more particularly in the direction of Digue and 
Sisterou (Basses Alpes), is stated to contain the abundant 
remains of shells which are commonly detected in the lowest 
part of the oolitic group, named the lias. Considerable 
masses of granular limestone and micaceous quartz rock 
sometimes occur in the lower part, of this system. 

Many attempts have been made to establish divisions in 
the calcareous deposits of the Alps, which should correspond 
with the subdivisions formed in the oolitic and cretaceous 
groups of Western Europe ; but such attempts cannot be 


considered as having been successful. There can be little 
doubt that the great oolitic and cretaceous groups constitute 
a largo portion of the mass ; but the exact line of separa- 
tion between these groups, as they exist in the Alps, i$ 
far from clear, though, as great accumulations of strata, 
they may be readily distinguished. When the mineralogies! 
structure of rocks was considered by some a safe guide in 
geological investigations, the whole of the mass here noticed 
was referred to what was termed the transition series, as this 
series was supposed to form a transition or passage between 
the so-called primary and secondary rocks. 

| It becomes a point of no small interest to ascertain the 
reason why the.sarne series of rocks which, even so near as 
the Jura, is principally light-coloured and often loosely 
aggregated, should in the Alps he dark coloured and very 
compact. On the Montagne des Fis, and other parts of a 
system of mountains which ranges up to the Buet (Savoy), 
hard, dark, and calcareous rocks represent certain beds of 
England and northern France associated with the chalk, 
and probably are also equivalent, to a part of the white chalk 
itself. This is proved both by the geological position of the 
beds in question, and by the identity, or rather very close 
resemblance, of the organic remains detected in each. This 
difference in the minerulogical structure of contemporaneous 
rocks may be due either to a change in the nature of the 
original deposit, to the mode in which it was effected, or to 
alterations produced after deposition. Probably much may 
be ascribed to the two first; indeed such is evidently the 
case : but admitting this, we can scarcely consider that these 
rocks should not have suffered some change from the action 
of the great disturbing forces to which they have been sub- 
jected, ‘and which have often contorted them in such a 
remarkable n i armor. 

In many parts of this calcareous system, dolomite (a com- 
pound of carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia, more 
or less crystalline) constitutes masses of considerable extent 
and thickness ; llie stratification often becoming indistinct, 
and even lost, when the rock becomes highly crystalline. 
In many cases, this rock seems the result, of original depo- 
sition, while in others it has the appearance of an altered 
substance. These dolomites are by no means constant to a 
particular part of the great: calcareous series : sometimes they 
arc associated with the upper, sometimes with the lower part, 
and consequently occupy parallels equivalent, to the oolitic 
and cretaceous groups, if nol to the group beneath these. 
Gypsum frequently accompanies them; indeed, the associa- 
tion of gypsum and dolomite is common. In the Tyrol and 
the Maritime Alps the two are so intimately mixed, that 
crystals of dolomite have been found disseminated through 
gypsum. The salt of Hallstadt, Hall, Mullein, and I sell el, 
is subordinate to the lower part of the calcareous Alps, and 
is consequently on a parallel with some part of the oolitic 
series of Western Europe. 

To present even a sketch of the organic contents of the 
great Alpine calcareous series would far exceed our limits ; 
but we may remark that a particular genus of fossil shells, 
named mimmulites, once considered as characteristic of 
those stratified rocks which have been formed since the 
chalk, descend into the equivalents of the chalk, and pro- 
bably still deeper in the series. It. should also be observed 
that a. fossil sea-weed, named fucoides, abounds so much in 
a particular sandstone, that it has received the name of bicoid 
sandstone. It is associated with the Alpine cretaceous rocks, 
anil probably, also, with others immediately beneath, and 
equivalent to the upper portion of the oolitic group. 1 his 
rock is more particularly observable in the Eastern Alps. 

Above the great calcareous mass of the Alps, a series of 
beds has been discovered, consist ing principally of micaceous 
sandstones and blue marls ; the latter alternate with lime- 
stones and calcareous grits; and the whole possess much 
interest from the nature of the inferences which have been 
deduced from them. The strata in question are well seen in the 
valley of Gossan, amid the Alps, S.E. from Salzburg, and 
have hence received the name of Gossan beds. There has 
been much discussion among geological "Writers, whether 
these, deposits should be referred to the chalk series, or to 
the supraetetaceous or tertiary rocks above it. The point of 
difference is, therefore, simply, whether the Gossan beds 
should be considered as the upper part of one series of depo- 
sits, or the lower part of' another resting immediately uper 
it? Jwss difficulty would probably have attended the consi- 
deration of this question, if, during the progress of geological 
discoveries, it had not happened that a lueak was observed 
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between the chalk and rocks above it, over a considerable other, The Gossau beds are probably far from being knowfr 
part of the European area, at the time that the chalk was in all their extent. While they are here and there found to 
termed the highest part of the so-called secondary rocks, intervene between the calcareous Alps and the mass of na- 
The then newly- discovered jocks were termed tertiary, to gel Hull and molasse constituting the lower and external 
distinguish. them from those beneath; and it was assumed ranges, as well as the hill country bordering them, they 
that the observed break was constant to rocks generally, also extend in among the high Alps, as at Gossau' itself, fill- 
though upon what solid ground, or even plausible hypo- ing up pre-existing cavities and valleys. The nagellluh and 
thesis, it is difficult to conceive. In the valley of Gossau molasse, skirting all, are evidently derived from causes 
itself, the beds under consideration are stated to rest uncon- acting from the central ranges outwards. The mountains 
formabiy on the older rocks beneath, — that is, the older composed of these beds, though low when compared with 
rocks have suffered disturbance before these beds were depo- the central Alps, are still lofty. The well known Right* 
sited. which from its base to its summit is formed of them, rises 

From the catalogue of the organic remains found in the 6182 feet above the sea. This mountain is remarkable for 
Gossau, and other equivalent beds in the Alps, by Professor exhibiting the conglomerates and sandstones thrown over in 
Sedg wick and Mr. Murchison, it appears that out of eighty- such a way that they appear to dip or plunge beneath the 
nine specie.* enumerated, twenty are considered to resemble northern zone of limestone, while they are in fact more recent, 
certain of the organic remains discovered in the supracreta- Although these various stratified rocks may thus be de- 
ceons or tertiary rocks, while six are referred to other exuviae scribed as forming zones parallel to the central dxis, patches 
detected in the cretaceous series. Assuming these deterrai- of them are often thrust up, or rolled over, out of their general 
nations to he correct, we have evidence that when the Gossau lines of bearing, in consequence of the various disturbances 
and other Alpine beds of the same date were formed, there to which these mountains have been subjected, 
was a mixture, in the proportions above noticed, of creatures The granite of the Alps, at least that compounded of the 
previously considered to have existed unmixed, the one usual minerals not occurring interstrati lied with the gneiss 
set living only during the deposit of the chalk series, the and mica slate, but, on the contrary, often cutting through 


other during that of the beds resting upon it. It hence fol- 
lows that there is at least a zoological passage between the 
supposed great classes of secondary and tertiary rocks. In 
the Pyrenees, there are also beds considered to exhibit evi 
donee of the same fact; and at Maestricht, the well-known 
great a there, so extensively and curiously quarried, are stated 
to contain organic remains leading to the same conclusions, 
which are strengthened by facts observable at the contact of 
the chalk with superior beds in Normandy and elsewhere. 

Next, in the order of superposition, we find strata of great 
collective thickness, known under the names of Nagellluh 
and Molasse, the former being conglomerates and 1 lie latter 
sandstones. The various beds are entirely composed of 
fragments of Alpine rocks, ground down hv attrition, and 
varying in size from a man's head to sand. This varia- 
tion m size shows that the waters which have transported 
the fragments into their present relative situations must 
have possessed different degrees of velocity, and that this 
velocity must often have been considerable, as the fragments 
moved are large, Beds of lignites are here and there inter- 
stratified with the molasse and nagellluh, and are worked in 
various places for economical purposes. In them, or in tho 
strata associated with them, the remains of the mastodon, 
rhinoceros, pakeotherium, and anthracotherium, have been 
detected. The lignites of the canton of Zurich have fur- 
nished a large proportion of these exuviae. Whether we 
regard this great accumulation of Alpine detritus as re- 
sulting from a scries of minor catastrophes, or from the con - 
tinued action of such causes only as now hear down detritus 
from the Alp-, wo still seem to require a great, length of 
time for it.; production. It is clear, from the organic re- 
mains detected in it, that at least a large portion of the mass 
must base been deposited after great, mammifernus animals 
were called into existence, as it, rests upon those beds in 
which their exuviie are found. Judging also from the cha- 
racter of the organic remains, some of the strata were formed 
in fresh waters, while others were accumulated beneath 
those of a sea. 

Such are the stratified rocks which compose the mass of 
the Alps. It has already been remarked that, the crystalline 
rocks occupy the central part, of the chain, t hough they do not 
extend continuously through it. In the Eastern Alps, beds 
that have been referred to the gmuwackc series repose on 
each side, becoming of less importance, and disappearing 
as they advance westwards. Flanking these last, and the 
crystalline rocks of the central axis, w hen the others are 
not present, are bands of sandstones and conglomerates, for 
the most part rod. These beds ore not continuous, at least 
on the surface, so that the great limestone zones, constituting 
the two groat ranges of the calcareous Alps, one on each 
side of the central chain, are not always separated by them 
from the inferior rocks. Those two limestone zones arc 
remarkable for the enormous flexures and contortions with 
which they abound, presenting the appearance* of having 
been doubled back from the central range in consequence of 
the latter having been npheuved through them. Indeed one 
is sometimes tempted to believe that if they could he pulled 
out like crumpled sheets, and the central axis lowered, the 
two zones would ' often approach somewhat closely to each 


them, is by no means that very common rock once supposed. 
At Baveno, and other places near the Lakes Maggiore, Lu- 
gano, and Orta, there are considerable masses of granite, 
and the quartziferous porphyries of the same district arc 
probably of the same date. Granite veins traversing gneiss 
| and mica slate can be well seen, among other places, in 
! the Valh'e tie Vallorsine, in the district of Mont Blanc. 
The granite of these veins sometimes passes into porplnry, 
and where it cuts through the gneiss, it renders the latter 
more granituidal. There can he little doubt that the mass 
of granite, thus partly visible, has much influenced the 
direction of the stratified rocks in the same district. M. 
Necker has observed the important fact, that in the \ alio r- 
sine conglomerate, above noticed, he has not, been able to 
find any fragments of this granite, though it abounds with 
these of the ot her rocks now in contact w it h it; whence it 
j ha* been suspected that the granite was thrown up after the 
i formation of the conglomerate, and consequently, if we admit 
j the date of the conglomerate to have been correcth detcr- 
j mined, the granite is not older than the red sandstone series. 

I According to M. Elio de Beaumont, granite vests upon 
| limestones, equiv alonl to a part of the oobtic series, at the Mon- 
! tagnes dc 1 Oisans, Western Alps. The granite is described 
j as cutting through the calcareous beds, rising like a wall, 
] and lapping over them. At Predazzo, granitic rocks rest on 
; beds of the Alpine limestone*,, and dolomite plunges beneath 
! the granite at an angle of 60° or 60°. In the Swiss Alps, 
I gneiss reposes on beds of the great northern calcareous zone, 
j at the Bbtzborg, &.c.; and the celebrated Jungfrau is formed 
| of an intermixture of gneiss and Alpine limestone, though, 

■ ns masses, the former constitutes the t-uuthmi side of this 
| mountain, the latter the northern Hank. In both these 

■ cases, and in others observable in the same district, the pre- 
, sent appearances may be due to the disturbance of the whole 
! mass, amounting sometimes to a complete overthrow, 

j A \ery extensive district, in the Tyrol, between Botzon 
| and Trent., more particularly to the left of the Adige, is 
} occupied by porphyry, which has greatly disturbed the stra- 
tified rocks of the district. Von Buch supposes that much 
; of the dolomite of the Tyrol is a rock altered by its contact 
; with the igneous matter which lias broken in upon it. An- 
j other district, the shores of the Lake of Lugano, particularly 
; Monte San Salvadore, affords, according to this author, a 
1 confirmation of his v iews in this respect, as the limestone of 
j the mountain becomes dolomitic m its approach to the 
augilic porphyry of Mcliclc. 

Among the other igneous rocks of the Alps, we may 
notice those in the Vallce de Fassa, w herd they arc singu- 
larly mixed with dolomites and limestones, and have 
supplied a great \ ariety of minerals. Respecting the Alpine 
serpentine and dialbigo rodk» it is difficult to say, in the ab- 
sence of good data, whether they should, like the mass of 
that in the Apennines, be considered of igneous origin, shot 
up among the stratified rocks, or ns having been originally 
produced among the system of gneiss, mica slate, and others 
of that character. These rocks are found in the largest 
masses at the Monte Rosa, Mont Cervin, &c. At the Passo 
d Olent, on the southern llank of the former, the mass com- 
posed of them is more than two leagues in extent. 
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Scattered on either side of the Alps, and down the prin- 
cipal valleys, we find huge blocks of rock, evidently detached 
from the great central range, and frequently accumulated 
in considerable numbers. It is clear that these principal 
valleys existed prior to the passage of the blocks, and that 
they were transported by means of water, for they are lodged 
against those parts winch would oppose obstacles to the 
passage of waters, and often occur in great numbers precisely 
where eddies would be produced. These erratic blocks, as 
they have been termed, have long engaged the attention of 
geologists, and it has been found that, by tracing them up 
the principal valleys which they either face or occur in, the 
parent rocks from which they have been detached will be 
detected. Numbers of these blocks are discovered on the 
dunks of the Jura facing the Alps, and have evidently been 
borne down through the principal valleys into their present 
situations fyy water which must have been at a level of at 
least 2400 feet on those flanks, as erratic blocks are disco- 
vered at that height. The size of the blocks varies mate- 
rially : there is one, among others, on the Vigneule, near 
Bienne, which is 12 feet high, 30 feet long in one direction, 
24 in another, and 1 8 in a third. The blocks detached from 
the heights of the Mont Blanc district, and borne down the 
valley of the Arve, are found upon the Saleve, (near Geneva,) 
which opposed their progress, to the height of 2700 feet. 
Numbers of erratic blocks are accumulated upon the shores 
and the hills round the Lake of Geneva. One of large size, 
now known as the Pierre a Niton, (once as Ara Ncptuni, 
being dedicated to Neptune,) occurs in the lake near Geneva. 
The Pierre a Martin, on the hill of Boisi, is 22 feet high, 
18 loot wide, and 20 feet long. The erratic blocks are 
also abundant on the southern side of the Alps. They cover 
by thousands the northern face of the Monte San Primo, a 
mountain facing the high Alps on the Lago di Como, where 
it branches oil' into the minor lake and the Lake of Leceo. j 
Behind- that mountain also, and k precisely where eddies 
would be formed under the supposition that they have been 
brought by a body of water from the high Alps <> T1 the 
north, they are abundant. They are observed curiously 
perched upon the Hank of the Monte San Maurizio above 
Como. Many theories have been framed to account for the 
present situations of these blocks. That they have been 
water-borne is generally agreed, and that they have been 
carried outwards from the central Alps at a geological 
epoch comparatively recent, seems also undisputed, but geo- 
logists do not so well agree as to the cause which set them 
in motion. In all discussions on this subject it should be 
remembered, t hat the present glaciers are covered by huge 
blocks which fall from the heights upon them, and that if 
these glaciers were floated and carried down by a great body 
of water through the valleys opened to them, the blocks 
might become scattered as we now find them. 

ALPS. — The V( station of the Alps differs in many 
respects from that of the plains beneath. Every tra- 
veller who has crossed into Italy knows that the beauty 
of the meadows and of the rich turf increases as he ascends 
the mountains ; and gardeners have a whole class of Alpine 
plants. Some idea of the nature of Alpine vegetation has 
already been given under the head of .Etna ; we shall 
in this place make a few general observations upon the 
subject. 

As we quit the base of the Alps and rise into the higher 
regions, w e find the temperature gradually d iminish, and 
this phenomenon is accompanied by the disappearance of 
certain trees, the absence of which, an producing a striking 
effect upon the scenery, is one of the first, circumstances 
that is usually noticed. At tin foot of the Alps, for in- 
stance, are rich vineyards, and wine is one of the staple pro- 
ducts of the country ; the forests consist of most of the 
common European trees, especially of sweet chestnuts, oaks, 
birches, spruce firs, and many sorts of pines, while the usual 
proportion of bushes is scattered among them. But at the 
low elevation of 1950 feet, the vine is no longer capable of 
existing; at 1000 feet higher sweet chestnuts disappear; 
1000 feet farther, and the oak is unable to maintain itself; 
at the elevation of 4080 feet, less than one-third of the height 
Of Mont Blanc, the birch as well as almost every other 
deciduous tree ceases, the spruce fir alone attains the height 
of 5900 feet, after which the growth" of all trees is arrested, 
not by perpetual snow, which does not occur for more than 
3000 feet higher, but by the peculiar state of the soil and air. 
At the line where the spruce fir disappears, the mountains 
are ornamented by the lihodvdcwirQn ferrvgineum, which 


covers immense tracts like our English heath and' furze; 
but even this hardy mountaineer cannot ascend bey ond 
7800 feet. The herbaceous willow creeps two or three 
hundred feet higher, accompanied by little except a few 
saxifrages and gentians and grasses, which struggle up to 
the imperishable barrier of eternal snow, on whose border 
lichens and mosses and the most stunted and imperfect 
forms of vegetation alone exist. 

Changes of a less striking but not less important kind 
simultaneously occur in the herbage of the Alps ; their 
limits are, however, far from being so well defined as those 
of the trees, neither have they in the same degree occupied 
the attention of botanists. The middle region of vegeta- 
tion on the sides of the Alps is that which is richest in the 
peculiar flora of such regions ; it is hero that the numerous 
species of pedicularis, the gentians with their vivid blue, tbo 
white or purple neat-leaved saxifrages, with the gay-flower- 
ing euphrasias, and the alpine composite find their princi- 
pal station; what lowland forms are there associated with 
them gradually cease to grow as the snow is approached, 
till at last the region is occupied by strictly mountain plants 
alone. 

The causes of this difference between the vegetation of 
the foot and of the summit of the Alps is doubtless owing to 
several circumstances combined. By many writers dimi- 
nished atmospheric pressure has been thought a. principal 
cause of the effects we have described i that it is a powerful 
concurring cause is niglily probable, but, unconnected with 
others equally important, it is difficult to suppose that it can 
produce any very great effect ; for the only way in which 
we can* understand it to ad is, firstly, to augment evapora- 
tion, in consequence of the rarity of the air, and, secondly, 
to diminish the supply of oxygen. 

Temperature is doubtless here, as in every thing else, 
second to nothing in its influence. At the foot of Mont 
Blanc, the mean temperature of the year is 53° Fa hr. ; at 
the height of 0695 feet it is 32°; and between these points, 
as well as beyond the latter, the temperature of the year is 
in due proportion. By this plants are essentially affected ; 
and the vine and chestnut, for instance, are probably stopped 
by it alone. 

Light, again, is a third agent, to which the peculiar nature 
of alpine vegetation is due ; for it is under the action of light 
that plants feed, (that is, decompose their carbonic acid,) 
and the quantity of food they are able to digest is in propor- 
tion to the intensity of the iight to which they are exposed. 
Constant darkness during the state of rest; is a condition tc 
which alpine plants are periodically subject : buried in 
snow, they remain cut off’ from every ray of light, during 
the whole of the winter, and it is only when the snow melts, 
and the spring has really commenced, that they again 
emerge into day. Now light, among other things, is the 
great stimulator of the vital actions of plants : if applied 
when they are able to execute their functions, it is of the 
most essential service to them ; but if its influence is ex- 
ercised only at intervals and at unfit seasons, plants are 
alternately stimulated and checked till their very excitability 
is itself destroyed, and thus they perish : or they are excited 
prematurely into growth, and are cut off by succeeding cold. 
Plants of the plains accustomed always to a certain amount 
of light are not very excitable, and therefore do not suffer 
from constant exposure to the weak light of winter ; but 
those of tlio mountains, never feeling a ray of the sun during 
the whole of their long winter, are excitable in the highest 
degree. 

Humidify of the soil, gentle, but perpetual, never stag- 
nant, but in a constant state of renewal by the melting of 
the snow, is the fourth circumstance that may be supposed 
to cause the peculiar appearance of the flora of the Alps. 
Under such circumstances no drought can be known, and a 
flood only sweeps over the surface, leaving nothing but its 
nutriment behind. 

Such are, as far as we at present know, the conditions 
under which the botany of the Alps is produced. They 
should be attentively considered by gardeners, if they would 
possess the lovely flowers of the Swiss mountains, or, in- 
deed, of any other mountains, in pet lection; for the most 
skilful cultivation is that which most nearly resembles na- 
ture in her operations. 

ALPU J ARRAS, a smaller chain of mountains in Gra- 
nada, lying between the Mediterranean and the Sierra 
Nevada or principal chain, to which the Alp uj arras are pa- 
rallel. They run between Motril and Almeria, a distance of 
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about 60 miles, tbeif rapid descent is on the naitk side ; 
that towards the sea is long and gentle. The highest point 
of the Alpujarras is about 50 ou feet. The mountain country 
is in general barren, but furnishes some pasture for sheen. 
It is said that the Alpujarras contain many thousand descend- 
ants of tlie Moors, who took refuge there after they were 
dri ven ou t of Granada. 

AL RASHIl). [See Ahb asides..] 

ALRESFORD, NEW, a market town in the County of 
Hants, on the river Itch in, fifty-seven miles from London, ori 
the highroad to Winchester. It was formerly a town of 
far greater importance than at present, and sent; a repre- 
sentative to parliament. It probably owed its prosperity to 
the circumstance of the river having been rendered navi- 
gable by a head or pond of 200 acres, formed by Godfrey 
de Lacy, Bishop of Winchester, early in the thirteenth 
century. At present the navigation docs not extend above 
Winchester, and is there confined to a few barges. 

During the present summer, (1833,) a large quantity of 
English silver coins, all of the reign of William the Con- 
queror, were found in a leaden box in a field a short dis- 
tance from this town. About 7000 of these coins arc now 
in the British Museum. 

It has been twice destroyed by fire, once in 1690, and again 
in 1710. It has a manufactory of lmseys ; the population in 
1831 was 1437, or if we include that of Old A Ires ford, 
a village in the immediate neighbourhood, and which some 
consider as another parish of the same town, it may be taken 
at nearly ] 900. Ahxvdbrd bos a national school. The 
market, which is held on Thursday, is childly tor corn. 

ALSACE, a fertile province of France, comprehending 
part of the basin of the Rhine, by which mer it is bounded 
on the cast. The Vosges, or Wasgau mountains, form the 
western boundary, and separate it from the ancient district 
of. Lorraine [see Vosges]; a continuation of the chain of 
Jura divides it from Switzerland on the south ; on the north 
it extends to that part, of the Bavarian territory which 
is west of the Rhine. It i- : nearly equivalent to the present 
departments of Uff.ru and Low kr Rhine. It is watered 
by the various streams which How from the above-mentioned 
mountains into the Rhine ; but none of these attain any 
size, except the III, which has a course of about eighty 
English miles. 

The Rauraci, the Tribocn and the Nemetes, the two last 
German tribes, were the ancient occupants of this dis- 
trict, which passed with the rest of Gaul under the 
Roman yoke. Upon the rise of the Frankish monarchy, 
under Clovis, it fell into the hands of that prince; and 
after his dismembered territories were reunited under 
Charlemagne, it. was included in the empire of that prince. 
When that empire, after many com uU ions, was divided, 
Alsace became part, of the German empm\ and continued 
so until the seventeenth century. By the treaty of Munster 
in 16-18, a considerable part of it was ceded to France, and 
nearly the whole of the remainder by the peace of Rys- 
wick, in 1697. The territories of Montbfdliard and Miihl- 
bausen have been acquired by France since the revolution, 
German is still the common language of the country ; but 
the French is generally understood, and is spoken in the 
towns among the more educated classes. 

Alsace is a fruitful country. Corn, wine, flax, tobacco and 
madder, are produced. It is thickly wooded. The forests in 
the Vosges produce firs in abundance, with beech, oak, and 
hornbeam. The mountains on tlw side of Switzerland are 
lower and well wooded. The horses are suited lor cavalry 
ond posting. 

The wealth of the country chiefly arises from its mines 
and manufactures. Jt yields copper, iron, lead, and coal; 
and near Soullz sous Forets, in the northern part, is a 
spring, from which a considerable quantity of salt is ob- 
tained. Seitz, another town in Alsace, exports many thou- 
sand casks of mineral waters to Paris and elsewhere. The 
Staple manufactures appears to be cotton ; other woven 
.goods, linen and woollen, are also made ; and the mineral 
riches of the district have made it the seat of a considerable 
manufacture of swords, fire-arms, and other hardwares. 

The inhabitants are distinguished by their adherence to 
a peculiar dress, and to old cummins and manners. The chief 
towns are Strasbur<r, Colmar, Miihlhausen, and Schlett- 
stadt (which see); for the rest, as well as for other par- 
ticulars, we refer to Uppish and Lower Rhine. 

ALSEN, a small behind m the Baltic, belonging to the 
duchy of Schleswig and the kingdom of Denmark. It lieu in 
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the Little Belt, and is separated from the main land only by, 
a narrow channel. It is about 20 mifos long, and from 3 
to 8 broad, The 56th parallel and 1Mb meridian E. long,, 
ass through the island. The soil id very fertile, and pro- 
ucca grain, fruit* potatoes, and Bax, some of which form 
articles of exportation. The island is one of *tlie most 
pleasant in the Baltic, containing some fine woods and small 
fresh-water lakes, well stocked with fish, 

Sonderborg, the chief town, is on the south-west coast 
of the island situated on the slope of a hill, and is a place 
of some antiquity. It; has one of the best ports in Denmark, 
and about 3000 inhabitants. 

v The population of Alsen is stated at about 15,000. 

AL-SIRAT (t. e. literally, ‘The Path'), in the theo- 
logy of the Mohammedans, is the name of a bridge extend- 
ing over the abyss of hell, which must be passed by every one 
in order, to enter paradise. It is described as being narrow 
like the edge of a sword. Some, it is said, will pass it with 
tlie rapidity of lightning, others with the swiftness of a 
horse at full gallop, others like a horse at a slow pace 
others still slower, on account of the weight of their sins , 
and some will fall down from it, and be precipitated into 
hell. 

ALSTON, or ALDSTON, a town almost at the eastern 
extremity of Cumberland, in a mountainous and sterile dis- 
trict, which contains rich lead mines ; many of these mine* 
at present belong to Greenwich Hospital, having been for- 
feited by the Earl of Derwcntwater, who was engaged in the 
rebellion of 1715. 

Alston is on the declivity of a Ti ill on the bank of the 
South Tyne River, over which is an ancient and narrow 
stone bridge of one arch. The houses are chiefly of stone 
and roofed with slate ; the town has one church, rebuilt in 
1790, and there is a chapel-of-ease at Garrigill, four miles 
S. E. of the town. There are also a Presbyterian, a Quaker, 
and two Methodist (Wesleyan and Primitive; meeting- 
houses. The grammar-school was erected in 1628,* but tlie 
endowment appears to be much older. There is a similar 
school at Garrigill ; and at Alston if Loncastcrian school for 
200 children. The market day is bn Saturday, and there 
are three fairs 111 the year, in May, September, and No 
vember. 

The mines of the neighbourhood supply some copper, and 
a little silver is extracted from the lead-ore. But the lead 
is the principal rnetal obtained, and it is said that the pro 
sent supply is about 9000 Ions per year. Alston is, by the 
nearest road, 272 miles N.N.W. from London, and 25 
E.S.E. from Carlisle. The population of the parish, in 
eluding the chnpclry of Garrigill, was, in 1831, 6868. 

There are some Dissenting meeting-houses and an Epis 
copal chapel. Considerable sums were left by Lady Char- 
lotte Erskiuc for educating and catechising; the children 
of the town, and supporting schools about the collieries, 
Lat. 6 6° 7' N., long. 3 40' W. of Greenwich. 

ALT, in Music, \ from the Latin alt us t high,) that part of 
the scale beginning with F. tire fifth line in the treble clef, 
and ending at E, the third leger, or additional, line above 
the same clef. «* 

ALTA, in Music, (Italian, high,) generally used in ad- 
dition to the word ottava , as at tar a alia, an octave higher, 
pit), more, being by custom omitted. 

ALTAI MOUNTAINS is the name given to that ex- 
tensive ranga which forms the northern border of the 
high lands ' of Upper Asia, (a region composed of high 
table- lands, mountains, and valleys,) and which divides 
thorn from the knv lands that; extend northwards to the 
arctic ocean. 

This mountain-range begins on the eastern banks of the 
River Irtish , 80° E. Jong., and here it occupies all the space 
between the Lake of Zaizang, (47° 30' N. lat.) and Semxpa* 
'a: rusk (53° N. lat.), consequently, about 6 i degrees of 
latitude. From 80° E. long., it extends eastwards till it 
reaches the Sea of Okhotsk , a gulph of the Pacific ocean. 
It grows broader as it advances towards the east ; its 
northern declivities extenfi, • on the banks of tho river 
Yenesei, to Krasnoyarsk (M>*iLiat.), and from that town to a 
point about 200 miles north of the most northern extremity 
of the Lake qf Baikal, where, between bt and 58° N. lat 
they join the Aldan Mountains . How for this range extendi 
to the south is not exactly known, as itlravmes countries 
subject to the Chinese empire, whose jealous politics exclude 
foreigners from their dominions. But as far as we may 
judge from tho geography of the imperial court of Peking, 
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tibe range* of the Altai Mountains extend even farther to 
the south than to the north ; and it is probable that, between 
the meridians of88°<fjfid 105°, the mountains occupy no less 
than 12° of latitude, from 45° to 57°, a distance equal to that 
between the Pyrenean Mountains and the Cheviot Hills, 
or the wbple extent of France aud England from south 
to north. About the 105 th degree of longitude, or the 
meridian of the lake of Baikal, the gteat Desert of Gobi, 
or Shamo, advancing to the north, narrows the mountain- 
range considerably, and changes its direction from east to 
north-east. Between the plain to the north of Irkutsk, 
and the valleys about Nertshinsk, it occupies not more 
than about 500 miles in breadth. In the parallel of the 
northern port of the lake of Baikal, (*. e. between 54° and 
56° lat.) it runs again to the east till it arrives at the 
Pacific Ocean, at the southern extremity of the sea of 
Okhotsk, opposite the island of Tarakai. In this latter 
part of its extent, the breadth of the range cannot be de- 
termined; for here it joins the Aldan Mountains, which 
may be considered as a branch of the Altai, nearly filling 
up the whole space between the Lena and the Sea of 
Okhotzk, an extent of more than 1000 miles from west to 
east, and running to the north-east, till they terminate at 
Cape T&hukot&hoi- Notts, the north-eastern extremity of 
Asia. 

If we consider the Altai Mountains to terminate at, the 
southern extremity of the sea of Okhotzk, their whole 
length from the banks of the Irtish to that point is equal 
to 62°, or about 2480 miles (at forty miles the degree) ; and 
if we add the Aldan Mountains, which extend obliquely, 
between the parallels of 55° and 67°, and the meridians 
of 135° and 190°, vve may still add about 2000 miles, so 
that the whole length of the Altai Mountains may be 
esteemed to amount nearly to 4500 miles. 

Our knowledge of this immense range of mountains is 
very imperfect, and as the principal parts arc subject to the 
Chinese, empire, even their geographical position would 
be entirely unknown, had not the Emperor Kang-hi, in the 
beginning of the last century, employed some Jesuits to 
survey part of these countries. Their surveys were sent 
to Europe, and used by D A n ville in his Nonrel Atlas 
de la Chine, de la Tartaric C 'bitwise H du Tibet : a la Hat/n , 
1737, fob About ten or twelve years ago, the archimandrit 
Hyacinth brought from Peking the l'< tydh singly Aha nrig- 
tshi , or the Great Impcnal Geosrrujdty of the Dynasty of the 
Mandshu Hare, published at Peking, in 1 790. This work 
was translated and explained by Klaproth, and by means 
of it, and the information furnished by Pallas, Meyer, 
do Ledebour and Humboldt in Siberia, we are able to 
form a general, though doubtless still imperfect and in- 
exact view' of these mountains. 

It was once thought that the Altai were connected with 
the Ural mountains, as well as with the Thian Shan, a 
range which traverses the interior of Asia in the parallel 
of 42". But according to the Geography, the lat ter suppo- 
sition is not probable, and it is very well' known that an im- 
mense tract of low country separates the western extremity 
of the Altai from the southern ranges of the Ural. 

It is true, that on the left bank of the river Irtish, and oppo- 
site the western extremity of the A Itai mountains, between 1 9° 
and 50° N. hit,, a range arises, which extends from east to 
west for upwards of 700 miles to the filth, meridian. Though 
composed of several chains running parallel to one another, 
the mountains do not occupy a great spare J'rom north to 
South ■ their height is reckoned by Humboldt, to ho from 
1200 to 1600 feet; but Dr. Meyer thinks that one sum- 
mit, the Kar-Karali , rises to 3000 feet above the level 
of the sea, or 2000 above the steppe of the Kirgliis, which 
extends on its northern side. This range, however, ceases 
entirely in the meridian of 61°, m that between it and the 
nearest range of the Ural, which is called Mughodjar 
]{ara Edir Tan, nearly 10° of a flat country intervene, 
covered with a great number of lakes. This smaller con- 
tinuation of the Altai mountains is called TMnghis-Tau. 

There is still another branch, more important in every 
respect, the Tarbagatai Its north-eastern extremity is 
about twenty miles distant from the Lake Zaizang; whence 
it extends towards the south-west to the neighbourhood of 
the Lake Balkhash, a line of nearly 500 miles. It rises to 
a much greater height than the Tshinghis-Taii. In some 
places, on its north-western summits, snow, it is said, lies all 
the year round, which indicates, in this parallel, an ele- 
vation of about 6000 feet, above the level of the sea. A 
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chain of low hills, running at a distance of abont twenty 
miles along the southern banks of the Lake Zai>4tng, nnitos 
this range to the Altai mountains. The Tarbagatai i* 
considered as forming the north-western boundaries of the 
empires of China and Russia. 

The Altai Mountains occupy, as we above observed, un- 
interruptedly, the whole space between the right bank of the 
river Irtish, a tributary of the Oh or Oby* to the southern 
extremity of the sea of Okhotzk. The most .western part 
of this great range, between the Irtish and the Tshul'ysh- 
raan, the most eastern tributary of the Ob or Oby, all the 
space between the meridians of 80 and 80, consists of one 
extensive mass of high rocks, furrowed by narrow valleys 
and rapid rivers; this part is called by Ritter the Egtag 
Altai. 

To the east of the Tshulyslmmn, between the meridians 
of 80 and 87, the groat mountain mass divides into three 
distinct ranges, of which the central, called tlie Tangnu 
Oola, extends nearly due cast, under the parallel of 40°, 
bending a little to the south, and terminates at the moun- 
tains which inclose the Lake of Baikal and its southern 
tributaries on the west. The northernmost chain, called 
the Say ans heart, or Mountains of Sayan, runs W.N.W. 
of the Yenesei, hut, on tins right bank of that river, resumes 
its eastern direction, which towards the mountains on the 
south-west of the Lake Baikal inclines to the south, and 
in this direction it joins the Baikal can Mountains. Tins 
chain forms tlje boundary between Russia, and the Chinese 
empire. The most southern chain, called Ulan gorn Oola, 
deviates to the south, hut soon resumes its eastern course, 
and running nearly parallel to the Tangnu, reaches the 
Baikalean mountains farther to the south, in the paral- 
lel of the sources of the Orhhon. All these three chains 
join, between the meridians of 98 and 102, the mountains 
that encompass the great Lake of Baikal, and are called the 
Baikalean Mountains. The Chinese Geography calls those 
to the west of the river Orkhon, Kang ai, and those on the 
east, Krntei Mountains. These Baikalean mountains may 
be considered as an extensive mass, in the middle of which 
is the lake. 

To the east of the Lake of Baikal, between the meridians 
of 108 ami 100, the chain that shoots out from the Baikal 
runs for a. few degrees N.E., after which it follows an 
eastern direction till it reaches the Pacific. This chain is 
called by the Russians Yablomioi Khrebet , and Sfannowoi 
Khrehet, arid by the Chinese Kinghan-Oola. 

The Egtag Altai , or that system of mountains in which 
the tributaries of the Irtish and Oby take their rise, is better 
known than any other part of the Altai. It occupies i>i° 
of kit., and 0° of longitude, consequently much less than 
half the extent of the Alps from east to west, but move 
than three times their range from north to south. Tho 
greatest elevations are between the parallels of 50 and 51, 
where, on the Korgou table land , they rise to near 0000 
feet above the level of the sea (Humboldt), or more than 
3000 feet above the line of eternal snow. But their mean 
height ranges between 1000 and 0000 feet, and consequently 
only* a few places of considerable extent are always covered 
with snow. No glaciers are formed on them. 

Compared with the mountains of Europe, the Altai 
Egtag exhibits a peculiar character. "Whilst the highest 
parts of the Alps are peaked, rugged, and irregular, 
the summit s of the Altai are nearly leveLphuns of consider- 
able extent. Some of them spread twelve ami sixteen 
miles in every direction, as on the Korgmi table-land 
These table-lands may be considered as broad rays issuing 
from one common centre between the sources of the rivers 
Bukhtarma and Tshuya , and extending west, north, and east. 
The mountain-plains, where they have no snow upon them*, 
are commonly covered with swamps, interrupted by some 
ridges of low rocks and lakes filled with snow. Rarely a 
peak 100 feet high rises above them ; but in many places great 
pieces of granite are scattered about, which are often so 
scarped, that the snow which covers the plain docs not 
stick to them, and thus their dark , masses offer some 
variety in the uniformity of the scene. This characteristic 
formation, though different from that of the mountains of 
Europe, seems to be common to all the ranges of Asia, and 
indeed to belong to the nature of the steppes which pre- 
vail in that part of the world. 

The valley* which intersect, these mountains differ no less in 
their formation from those of the great European mountain*'. 
They commonly take the form of large, oblong, flat boairuj* 
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with gradually-sloping sides, each basin being followed by 
another somewhat lower. The course of the rivers in these 
Talleys is slow, and only becomes rapid where they descend 
from one basin into another. But as the extent of the 
whole range is considerable, and its mean height only hall' 
that of the Alps, the rivers have rarely a rapid course, and 
still less rarely do they form cataracts. These facts will ex- 
plain the want of those majestic and beautiful views, which 
the traveller meets at even* step in the Alps. The Altai 
upper valleys are commonly without thick forests, and only 
ooveied with a few trees and grass. But as these moun- 
tains are everywhere surrounded by extensive and dry 
steppes, they make an agreeable impression on the travel- 
ler who arrives at them. The valleys, which open to the 
west, on the hank of the Irtish, however, have steeper sides, 
and otter more variety than those turned to the north or 
cast. 

All the rivers which rise in these mountains contribute 
their waters to one stream, the Ob orOby, which may per- 
haps be considered as the largest river of Asia, with the ex- 
ception of the Hoang- ha and Yantse-kuwg. Those that 
descend from the northern declivity join the main stream ; 
those that issue from the western sides fall into its large 
tributary, the Irtish. 

The Irtish (Ertshis of the Mongols) has its numerous 
sources on the south-western declivity of the Altai; its 
waters take a westerly course, and fall into the lake of 
Zaizang, 70 miles in iengtli, and about 2TiO in circum- 
ference. Issuing from the north-western extremity of the 
lake, the river runs along the western declivity of the 
Altai mountains nearly due north, lip to the place where 
the Bukhtarma joins it. Here the mountains advancing 
farther to the west, oblige it to change its course to the 
north-west, which direction it preserves till it leaves the 
mountains to the north of Semipalatinsk. Here, running 
to the N.N.W., it enters the lowlands of Siberia, and 
traverses the steppes of hhim and Barabimk up to the 
town of Tara, whence it again directs its course to the 
north-west, and after having joined the Tshim meets the 
Tobol \ descending from the Ural, after t lie junction of 
which it runs to the north, and mingles its waters with the 
Ohy. At fheir junction, the Irtish is rather the larger 
river, but its name is merged in that of the Ohy. 

Among the rivers which descend from the Altai and 
join the Irtish, the Narym , the Bukht(irma } and the Uba 
are the most remarkable. The Narym is rather a small 
river, running little more than 1 00 miles, but it is remark- 
able as forming near its junction with the mouth of the Irtish 
the boundary between the empires of Russia and China. 
The sources of the Bukhtarma are in the Chinese territories, 
and not known hilt from Chinese maps : this river seems to 
run upwards of 400 miles; which is also confirmed by the 
statement of the natives. It: also forms for some distance 
the boundary of both empires. The Uba joins the Irtish 
bofoi'C it enters the low lands, after a course of between 
*200 and 300 miles. 

The numerous rivers which rise in the eastern parts of 
the Altai mountains, and form the Oby, unite before fheir 
junction in two considerable rivers, the Katunya and the 
Bit/ a, of which the former receives ail the waters collected 
in the central region of the mountains, and the latter those 
which descend from its eastern parts. The river Katunvn, 
before it leaves the mountain region, mingles its waters with 
those of the Takuya , a river which runs at a great distance 
in the Chinese territories ; and the Katunya, on entering 
the low land, receives another considerable river, the 
Tsharysh , which carries with it all the waters collected 
between the tributaries of the Irtish and those of the Ka- 
tunya. It enters the Katunya on the left, and the united 
stream runs to the north, and joins the Biya. 

The Biya, which comes from the east, has comparatively 
a short course, and may bo considered as the channel by 
which the Alpine lake of TrMitzkoi or Altyn Nor discharges 
its waters. Tins lake, which is everywhere inclosed by 
high mountains, and has only been seen by one traveller 
(de Btmge), receives a considerable river, the Tshulyshman. 
which rises to the south of the boundaries -of the Russian 
empire, and, according to the Chinese maps, has its sources 
at a considerable distance in their country. 

After the junction of the Biya with the Katunva, the 
river takes tlttf name of Oby or Ob. It then '-runs' to the 
north-west' for a groat chi-dance, nearly parallel to the Irtish, 
Mit afterwords changes its -direction to tho north-east, until, 


below the town of Tomsk , it gradually inclines to the north* 
north-west, and west. At its junction with the Irtish, it 
again is turned to the north, in which direction it continues 
till near its embouchure in the Arctic Ocean, where it forms 
a large gulph. Its whole course is thought to amount to 
upwards of 2000 miles. 

In the Altai mountains, as in the Alps, the general 
direction of the valleys follows that of the main range. 
Nearly all of them run from east to west, or vice vei'sd, 
and are only united by a few transverse valleys, in which the 
rivers run which carry off the water to the low lands. 
Besides the Irtish, only four such rivers cut the northern 
declivity of the mountains, three of which we have already 
named tho Tsharysh, the Katunya, and the Biya. The 
fourth, called tho Anui , is much less considerable, and runs 
between the Tsharysh and the Katunya, and joins the former. 

Our geological knowledge of this mountain mass is very 
imperfect. The following facts, collected by a practical 
miner, and able observer of nature (Mr. Shangiil), refer 
to the geological formation of the mountains in the valleys 
of the Tsharysh, and of the Korgon , a tributary of the 
former. 

The summit of the mountain-mass is covered with a 
breccia of jasper, mingled with pieces of chalcedony, 
earnelian, &e„ and under it lies a bed of slate- formation 
only two feet thick. This rests on a bed of breccia of 
red jasper, which contains many pieces of jasper of a 
darker colour, and is about sixty feet thick. Then follows a 
pure red jasper. In the lower part of this jasper a few 
cubes of felspar are inclosed, but they are of very small 
size, and the lower down the more frequent is the appearance 
of such cubes. These layers occupy about. 300 feet of perpen- 
dicular depth, and have a substratum of the most perfect 
red porphyry, containing white and yellowish cubes of fel- 
spar, among which the very small cubes of felspar above- 
mentioned are disseminated. Sometimes the breccia is 
found between the jasper and porphyry, and at others the 
jasper is found between the beds of porphyry, or the por- 
phyry between those of jasper, but these formations only 
occur at the external and remoter protuberances of the 
mount a in-mass. The granite is never found over the por- 
phyry, chalk, or slate; the chalk likewise does not appear 
on tiie summit, but only in a few places calcareous hills 
join the mass, especially those which contain the coralline 
species. The granite is only visible on the lower part, of the 
mountains, where it forms regular strata dipping some- 
what towards the principal valleys. 

This is the formation of the mountain-mass near its 
centre, but on its outskirts, near the lake of Kolywan, the 
granite-formation, for about ten miles, is unaccompanied by 
any other rocks, and only when it approaches the centre 
do we find the naked irregular summits formed by black por- 
phyry. On the western edge of the mountains along the 
Irtish and the Bukhtarma, the granite likewise occupies the 
exterior heights, and behind it: rise higher mountain# com- 
posed chiefly of greenstone slate. Here the granite forms 
thick layers nearly horizontally stratified, hut also split 
nearly at right angles, so as to form rhomboidal figures; 
and it is observed that its surface is much affected by the 
air and greatly decomposed. In the same quarter Humboldt 
observed a district extending more than 16,000 feet in 
length, on which the granite, lying horizontally, has been 
burst through by a mass of porphyry which 'now overtops 
it; while the granite covers on the sides of the porphyry 
greet masses of argillaceous slate, which in part form an 
angle of 85°, and in part stand in an entirely vertical position. 

All these facts concur to prove that tho porphyry masses 
covered with layer# of jasper have been heaved up by a 
powerful agency through the granite lying on them ; but as 
the granite has great hardness and weight, it was not carried 
to the top, but fell down on all sides, where at present it 
rests, and in some parts covers the slate-forpiation that for- 
merly lay upon it. 

Humboldt recognized tho same geological formation in 
the TMnghis-Tau , which ridge he considers as an effort of 
nature to raise on the steppps a mountain-mass of tho 
same description, and in the same direction as the Altai. 
This mountain-range shows likewise granite in regular 
layers and without gneiss, argillaceous* spates and slates of 
grau wacko in contact with greenstone porphyry, and jasper 
in layers, close-grained transition limestone, and even the 
metallic riches which are found to the east of the Irtish ; 
among the latter, tho load-ore containing silver, and the 
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led coppcr-orewith dioptaa hag attracted the attention of 
mineralogists 

The produce of the mines of this district consists of silver 
containing some gold, copper, and lead. The mines from 
which these metals are extracted have been worked on a large 
scale, at some unknown period, and by an unknown 
nation. In the middle of the last century the Russians 
began to work them. The mines which were first worked 
are all situated within the northern edge of the mountain- 
mass, and at no great distance from it ; but gradually they 
became exhausted, whilst towards the close of the last, and 
in the course of the present century, very rich mines have 
been discovered on the western side, on the banks of the 
rivers that fall into the Irtish, and, according to ail appeatv 
ance, many more will be found in that quarter. 

The principal mines are, 1. That of Syranow on the 
southern banks of the Bukhtarma, about forty miles from 
the Irtish, and not far from the boundary of the Chinese em- 
pire ; it produces considerable quantities of silver and lead. 
2. The mines of Bidder sk and Krukow on the banks of the 
Ulba, which joins the Irtish between the Bukhtarma and 
Uba. They produce silver and lead, and are at present the 
richest in this quarter. 3, The mines of Scmenof, farther to 
the north-east, on the lower ridges of the range, produce silver 
and copper, but are not considerable. 4. The mines of the 
Schlangenberg, famous for the great, quantity of silver which 
in the last century was got from them, likewise on the 
northern lower ridges of the mountain-mass to the west of 
1!k) river Tsharysh. It is remarkable, that the metalliferous 
veins are here imbedded in rocks of dark porphyry. In 
many minemlogieal collections very fine specimens of gold-ore, 
silver-ore, and copper-ore, brought from these mines, are met 
with, but at present their produce is less considerable, and they 
begin to he exhausted. 5. The mines of Woskrescmk , which 
produce copper, are at present not worked. 6. The mines 
of Lohteu'sh, to the west of those of the Schlangenberg, pro- 
duce a great quantity of copper. In the neighbourhood of 
these mines, Pallas discovered in the sandy banks of a small 
river teeth of elephants, of rhinoceros, buffalos, nnd an- 
tediluvian animals : this is a single instance we believe in 
this mountain-range, though frequently met with in the 
low lands. 

The quantity of silver extracted from the Kolywan moun- 
tains, as they are called by mineralogists, amounts an- 
nually to 1000 puds, winch are nearly equal to about 30,000 
pounds weight : but the quantity of copper and lead is not 
known. The former is in part coined in Siberia, in the 
mint of Susunsk, on the bank of the Obv. 

Wo may here notice the extensive polishing works at 
Koly wane- Woskresensk, where the finest granites, porphyry, 
jaspers, agates, and marble, brought from the river Korgon, 
are worked into tables, vases, basins, chimney-pieces, co- 
lumns, &e. They employ 300 workmen, and are carried on 
at the Emperor’s cost. 

The botany of this mountain-region has only in a few 
places been examined with care, but has enriched our know- 
ledge with some species, as cimifuga fetida, trollius Asiati- 
cus, &.c. On the low banks of the Irtish and other rivers, 
poplars, willows, loniceres, {Lome, tartarica. ,) medlars, privets, 
white thorns, wild roses, and other bushes are found in 
abundance. In the lower parts of the valleys grow different 
kinds of poplar, birch, willows, hawthorn, Lonicera tarta- 
rica, currants, and some kind of roses. The slopes are 
covered with large forests of larch, mingled with birch, 
fir, & c, Birch ceases to grow at 4500 feet, but other 
forest trees extend nearly 1000 feet higher. Higher up, 
only Finns cembra , Finns larix , and Juniper us sabina 
and nana are found. But the larch, though still from 9 to 
12 feet high, is stunted in its growth, and the other trees aro 
dwarfish, and extend their branches along the ground. 
The Finns cembra was found 0187 feet above the level of 
the sea. On the table-lands of tho summits, only a few 
dwarfish firs arc found. 

The dried leaves of the Saxifmga crassi folia arc used in 
Siberia and other parts of upper Asia as a substitute for tea. 
They are chielly gathered in th& valley of the Tsharysh on a 
mountain, which, on that account, is called by the Russians 
Tekaynaya Sopka, tho ‘ Tea-mountain/ The leathery, 
spongy leaves of this plant fall off in tho fourth year, whew 
those only are gathered which aro quite black. They re- 
quire no other preparation to be* used. The infusion is 
reddish and of an astringent taste, similar to that of tea, 
but tho aromatic flavour is wanting. 


Agriculture Vas introduced into the valteyf of tAis moun- 
tain-range about 1G0 years ago, and its progress has not 
been rapid. The best cultivated places are near the mines, 
or the towns which have sprung up in their neighbour* 
hood. But in no part is cultivation carried higher than 
4000 feet above the level of the sea. Rye, spring-wheat, 
buck-wheat, barley, oats, and millet ; and cabbages, onions, 
gherkins, poppies, and pumpkins, ore the chief grains and 
vegetables cultivated. 

The natives of this mountain-region are altogether occu- 
pied with their cattle, which they conduct in spring to the 
high table-lands, which then give good pasture, and in 
autumn to the banks of the rivers. Their cattle are chiefly 
horses, sheep with fat tails, and a few camels. From 
the milk of the mares they make an intoxicating beverage, 
called cumiss. 

The wild animals of these mountains are numerous^ 
Bears abound in every part, as likewise elks, stags of a large 
size, red deer, wolves, foxes, lynxes, sloths, mountain -hares* 
{Lepus alpinus ,) and squirrels ; and on the rivers beavers, 
which, however, at present are less frequently met with, 
and otters. The best furs are obtained from the sables* 
which here are small and with a short hair, but their black, 
skins arc much valued ; and also from martins, and from 
kulonkis {Mustela Si bine a). The highest parts are inha 
bited by tho musimon , and the argali, a kind of wild goat. 
It is not ascertained whether or not the wild goat of tho 
Alps, the dshiggetai (Equut hemionus), and the wild ass are 
to be included in the zoology of these mountains: tho 
chamois does not occur. 

The variety of birds is not; great. The most remarkable 
bird is the mountain swallow ( Hirundo alpestris , or daurica , 
Pall.) which makes its nest in the hollows of rocks. 

Many people living on the banks of the rivers gain a com- 
petent livelihood and even riches by fishing. The most 
important are the fisheries in the river Irtish, and the Rus- 
sians, by the connivance of the Chinese governor in these 
parts, extend them over the lake of Zaizimg up to the sources 
of the Irtish. In the lake, and the small rivers falling into 
it, some kinds of salmon, ( Sahno netma , Pall, and salmo 
fluviatiiis ,) quabs or eel-pouts, (Gadus lota,) and pike are 
taken. The latter are also found lower, where, however, 
the sterlets (Accipenser ruthenus ) and the sturgeons (Acci- 
penser sturio ) are very abundant. The former are often 
two feet long, and the latter weighs sometimes two or three 
puds (at about thirty-six pounds English each). Of the 
former 3000, and of the latter 30,000 fish are annually 
taken. Isinglass is made of their air-bladder. 

Mosquitoes, in summer, are so numerous in many places, 
that they torment both men and animals, especially in the 
low lands. When Pallas, about sixty years ago, travelled in 
this country, ho found no bees there ; but they were soon 
afterwards introduced, and have so rapidly increased, that 
many peasants along the Irtish and other rivers now pos- 
sess from 50 to 100 beehives, and consider them the best 
part of their fortunes. The introduction of these insect* 
is the greatest benefit the Russians have conferred on these 
countries, next to the introduction of agriculture. 

No mountain-chains run from tho Egtag Altai to the 
north ; but the Chinese Geography describes a very long and 
high mountain, which, parting from the south-western end 
of it, traverses a great part of the country between the Altai 
mountains, and the Thiun-shan-Obla. It assigns no name 
to it, probably because it considers these mountains as the 
true Altai, and the mountain- mass which we have till now 
been describing as its most northern extremity. Therefore 
the name of Great Altai , which in our maps is given to a 
mountain-chain which does not exist, may with propriety be 
transferred to this range. 

The Great Altai joins the Egtag Altai at the sources of 
tho Nary m, (whose course, as we have already observed, 
forms for some distance the boundary between the Russian 
and Chinese empires,) and runs for a considerable distance 
to tho south, or south-east, with some bends. The chain 
then turns to the east till it arrives at about the 92nd or 
93rd meridian, where it divides into two branches, which form 
the boundary-edges of the desert" Gobi or Shamo. Hero 
they do not appear like mountain-ranges, but aro only black 
rocks of inconsiderable height, whose continuity is often 
broken and interrupted. The chain of rocks which runs to 
the north-east is called Koohe Sirke Go la, and joins the 
Baikalean mountains. The other chain running to the 
south-east bears several names, and seems to cease not very 
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far from the place where the Thian-shan Oola joins the 

Great- Desert. 

According to this description, the Great Altai, before it 
joins the desert, runs h)r many degrees of longitude parallel 
to the Ulangom Oola, and as they are some degrees of lati- 
tude distant from one another, a valley of great extent is 
formed between them, which is every where inclosed by high 
mountain-ranges. This valley is watered by two consider- 
able rivers, of which the larger, Zabgan , rises where the 
Koolte Sirke Oola joins the Baikalean mountains, and runs 
for about 200 miles to the south-west, receiving the waters 
of many rivers which descend from the Great Altai and 
the Ulangom Obla. It then changes its direction to the 
north-west, and after a considerable course falls into the 
Kirghis-Nor, (lake of the Kirghis,) which, according to the 
Chinese Geography, has a circumference of upwards of 100 
miles, and lies at. the foot of’ the Ulangom Oola. The other 
river is the KhoTxlu or Khobdo, which takes its rise in the 
Egt;ag Altai, and after running to the south-east along the 
eastern declivity of the Great Altai, falls into the The Aral 
Nor , or Kkaral Nor , a lake not much less t han the Kirghis 
Nor, and situated probably not far from the southern declivity 
of the Egtag Altai. This country has never been visited 
by Europeans, and is not further known. 

We now pass to the description of the three mountain- 
chains which unite the Egtag Altai and the Baikalean 
Mountains. Their general direction is from west to east, 
nearly parallel to the Great Altai, and ns they are placed at 
a considerable distance from one another, the valleys which 
intervene between them are extensive and run in the same 
direction as the mountains. 

The valley between the Ulangom Oola and the more 
northern chain, the Tangnu Old a, is, according to Chinese 
authorities, traversed bv a considerable river, the Test* which 
has its source in the northern range, the Tan gnu Obla, re- 
ceives many small rivers from the north and from the south, 
and falls, not very far from the place where thcTangnu Obla 
joins the Egtag Altai, into a lake of considerable extent, called 
the Upsa Nor. This lake receives likewise, on its western side, 
other rivers descending from the Egtag Altai mountains. 
As we do not know exactly the distance between the Ulan- 
gom-Obla and the Tangnu-Oula, we are not able to form 
a conjecture ns to the breadth of this valley, which in nil 
other respects is entirely unknown to us, being situated 
within the limits of the Chinese empire. 

The same observation may to a certain extent he applied to 
the great: valley which lies to the north, between the Tangnu- 
Oola and the mountains of Sayansk, and contains the sources ; 
of the Yenisei. But here the Chinese geography gives more 
minute particulars, and us the northern range (the Moun- 
tains of Sayansk) belong in great part to the Russian terri- 
tories, they have been visited by a few Europeans. 

The Tangrm-Obla seems to extend chiefly to the south of 
the 50th parallel, and the mountains of Sayansk occupy tho 
country between the 51st and 53rd parallel. In the valley 
between them, which extends from 420 to 450 miles from 
east to west, the river Yenisei has its sources. They are at 
the north-eastern corner of the valley, where the moun- 
tains of Sayansk, here called Rrghik Targak Taiga , join 
the Baikalean mountains a little to the north-west of the 
lake of Kossogol. Two rivers here rise near one another, the 
HuorKimu and Pei Kinm. The former has the more eastern 
source und runs along the mountains, which separate the 
valley from tho hike Kossogol, towards the south, but after- 
wards declines by degrees to the south-west and west, and at 
last turns to the north and joins the other branch, the Pr'i- 
Kimu, whose course is chiefly to the south-west from its 
source up to its junction with the JIun-Kimu. Both rivers 
are increased by the w aters descending from both the moun- 
tain-ranges, in which a great number of alpine lakes exist. 
After the junction of these principal branches the river, flow- 
ing from east to west, takes tho name of Ta-Kimu (the great 
K.imn or Kem.) which is the only name of the Yenisei known 
in the Chinese empire. The Ta-Kimu receives likewise 
many tributaries from the south as well as from the north, 
till at last: it unites with the Kemitziki , (or Little Kcm, the 
Kemtshyk of tlui Russians,) a river running in a quite op- 
posite direction from we»i to east, and having its sources in 
the Egtag Altai, at the point where this mountain joins the 
Ulangom-Oula, not far from the sources of the Tshulysbmun. 
The course of the Great -Kern, from its soured to its junction 
wiih the Little Kern, may bo upwards of 200 miles, and that 
of the Little Kem upwards of 1 70 miles. 

II, 


Tho river formed by their union is called by the Russians 
Yenesei , and runs north, traversing the mountains of Soy- 
ansk in all their breadth, and forming some bonsiderablo 
cataracts. It enters the lowlands of Siberia below the town 
of Krasnoyarsk, and before it reaches Yeniseisk it receives 
on the right, a large river, the Upper Tungmka. The 
rivers, which rise in the mountains of Sayansk, and fall 
into the Yenisei before its junction with the Upper Tun- 
guska, run all of them parallel to th# principal river, and 
are, therefore, not considerable, except the Abakan, which 
carries down the water of nearly all the rivers rising 
between the Tsliuly simian and the Yenesei in the west- 
ern chain of the mountains of Sayansk. The Upper Tun- 
guska is formed by rivers rising farther \o tho oast in 
the Baikalean range, to which, there fore, its description 
belongs. After its union with the Upper Tunguska, the 
Yenesei having made a great bend to tho east, resumes its 
northern course and receives another groat tributary, the 
Lower 'fungus ka, whose sources likewise belong to tho 
Baikalean range. From this point the river continues its 
northern course till it reaches the Arctic Ocean, forming 
at its outlet a large gulph. The whole course of the 
Yenesei amounts to upwards of 1800 miles. 

The mountains of Sayansk have not been examined with 
the same care as the Egtag Altai. About the middle of tho 
last century some mines of silver and copper were discovered 
and worked ; but they were soon abandoned, because the 
veins of silver were found to he irregular, and the copper, 
though much more abundant, did not promise great ad- 
vantages. A lew scientific travellers have visited the out- 
skirts, and the smaller branches which advance into the low- 
lands ; but none of its heights have been measured, and the 
opinion that only a few of its summits attain the point of per- 
petual congelation rests chiefly on the statement of the natives. 
It is likewise uncertain whether the summits of the ranges 
exhibit large level plains like the Egtag Altai, or such 
pointed peaks and narrow ridges as are observed in the Alps. 
The latter seems to be implied by tho name of Erghik Tar- 
gak Taiga, (the indented mountain,) which is given by the 
Chinese to nearly the whole range, extending from tho 
Yenesei to the Baikal mountains. 

The botany of the lower ranges has been examined by Pal- 
las. The forests consist of bii^ls, larch, fir of different kinds, 
and mountain-ash. Among the shrubs there are bilberry- 
bushes, and many kinds of wild roses, especially Rhododen - 
(iron chrysanthem , which cover with iu beautiful yellow 
flowers ail the rocks of tho mountain, and Rhododendron 
dauricuin. Some of the plants belonging more properly to 
the Da-urinn region were also found, especially some kinds of 
Astragalus. 

Among the domestic annuals, tho rein-deer must be 
added to those of the Egtag Altai. The wild animals are 
the same; the red wolf and the sable are very numerous. 
According to the statement of the natives, the wild goat of 
tho Alps is common in the higher parts. The rivers abound 
with fish, especially salmon and trout. 

The Russians have lately introduced agriculture, which 
has made some progress ; some of the natives, who formerly 
lived only on the produce of their herds, now begin to culti- 
vate rye, barley, oats, &.c. 

The three mountain-chains, the Ulangom-OUla, the 
Tangnu-Obla, and the mountains of Sayansk, terminate to 
tlift„cast in an immense mountain mass, which, from the 
sources of the Orkhon in the south, to those of the Upper 
Angara in the north, extends from the parallel of 48 to 59 
north. In tho middle of it is imbedded the lake of Baikal, 
the largest of all mountain -hikes, and hence the whole 
mount aii i- range i a* called by geographers the Baikalean 
mountains. The southern part of this mountain-mass about 
the sources of the Selenga, und the whole course of the 
Orkhon belongs io the Chinese empire, and is called by 
its inhabitants (the Kalkas Mongols) Khangai to the west 
of the Orkhon, and Kcntei to tho east of that river. I he 
latter is properly only a part of the Khing him - Obla, a name 
applied by the Mongols to the high mountains that run to 
the south and to the north of wie river Amur. I he Russians 
call the range of mountains wliieh separates this n ^ ir from 
tho lake of Baikal and its tributaries Yahlonoi lv lire but, 
(Stone mountains,) or tho Mountains of Du-ur%a. 

On the south, the Baikalean mountain join the Great 
Desert, called the Go Why tho Mongol^ and the Mamo (sea 
of sand) bv the Chinese ; or more properly, the mountains 
are only to be considered as the extreme nox them edge of 
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4oi#t / Tto though they offer a truly alpine aspect, and [ miles. JRbis river is greatly venerated by the Mongol*, 
all the diffipalties of mountain-passes to travellers who because on its banks at Karakorum was the seat of $0 
enter them on the north* no descent is made on the south dynasty of Tshingm-Khan, Tho Tshikoi, the 
side. No sooner has the traveller attained the highest part and the Uda run, on an average, 200 miles; the Khilpk 
of the mountains than he discovers before him the high is tho largest of these rivers ; and the Tshikoi forms for 
table-land,' extending as far as the great wall otr the north a considerable space the boundary between the two empires, 
of China. Only on the east, between the tributaries of the The lake of Baikal extends between the parallels of 5 l° 
Selenga and those of the Amur, they may be called a chain, and 56°, and cuts the meridians of 99° and 106° obliquely, 
for here they decline on both sides. Farther to the north they Its length is upwards of 350 miles, but its mean breadth only 
form one immense mass with the Stanowoi Khrebet and the about thirty six ; in some places the breadth 4 nay be forty* 
Aldan Mountains ; and on the north-western side, towards eight miles. Its surface covers more than 14,80)0 square 
the river Yenesei, they gradually terminate in the low- miles, or half the extent of Scotland. [See Baikal.] 
lands of Siberia, not far from the junction of the Upper The water of this lake is carried off by one outlet, the 
Tunguska with that river, Lowe r Angara , which issues from the lake on the western 

Even in those parts where the mountains do not join the side, not very far from the southern extremity, and after a 
table-land of the desert, the single ranges of the mountains course of about forty-five miles, unites with the river Irkut , 
present on their highest surface horizontal, or nearly hori- at the town of Irkutsk. Lower down it receives the waters 
zontal plains, like those of Egtag Altai; on the plains, how- of the Uda, a river descending from the mountains called 
ever, a few elevations rise which sometimes attain the line of Erghik Targak Taiga, and then its name is changed into 
eternal snow. This appearance is presented by the Yablonoi that of the Upper Tunguska, At this junction it changes 
Khrebet, and the ranges that enclose the lake of Baikal on its course to the north, till again by a great bend it resumes 
the east and north. The latter are higher, and many summits, its western course, nearly under the 60th parallel, and finally 
though probably no plain, are always covered with snow', joins the Yenesei. Two or three miles from the lake the 
but without glaciers. These high table-lands do not descend Lower Angara enters high and sleep mountains, runs in a 
towards the lake by a steep slope, but by terraces, so that narrow channel, and forms considerable and long rapids 
the upper course of the rivers on the plains is slow and for many miles, which render the navigation of this river 
quiet, but when they arrive at the descent from one terrace very difficult. 

to another, they run with great rapidity and frequently form The Lower Tunguska , another tributary of Ihe Yenesei, 
cataracts, till they come to a lower level. rises to the north-west of the sources of the Lena, on the 

There are probably few countries, if any, on the globe of lower ridges of the mountain-mass, where they approach tjic 
equal extent which can vie with this mountain-region in the low lands of Siberia. The first part of its course is north- 
n umber of rivers and lakes. It is stated that 177 rivers fall east, but it gradually declines to norlh-north-east and north, 
into the lake of Baikal, and on a new chart of this lake and again to north -north- west and north-west, till it joins 
published by the Russian government, 160 of them are in- the Yenesei after running for a great distance due west, 
sorted. Besides the rivers falling into the lake, the sources It does not receive any considerable river, 

of live large rivers are in this range. The Upper Tuu- The Lena rises, like the lower Tunguska, in the moun- 

guska rises on the south-west, tho Lower Tunguska and tains enclosing the lake of Baikal on its western side, at 
Lena on the west, and the Witim, a large tributary to the about twenty or twenty-four miles distance from the lake, 
Lena, on the east of the lake, and all of them at no great nearly as far from the southern as from the northern .ex- 
distance from it. The sources of the Amur arc to the south tremity. It first directs its course to the north till it reaches 

of those of the Witim. the parallel of the sources of the Upper Tunguska, and 

Three large rivers fall into the lake, the Upper Angara afterwards to the north-east, in which direction it continues 
at tho northern extremity, the llargwsiu on the cast, and more than one-lialf of its course up to the town of Yakutsk, 
the Selenga on the south : none of them has a course of receiving two of its great tributaries, the Witim and tho 
less than 300 miles. The Upper Angara runs about 450 Olekma, of which the former rises in the Baikalean, and the 
miles. Its sources lie to thif Oust of its mouth, nearly at an latter in the Aldan Mountains. Below Yakutsk, it makes 
equal distance from the sources of the Lena and those of a great bend, by which its course is changed from north- 
the Witim. About seventy miles from its embouchure it east to north-west, and here it is joined by the greatest of 
enters a wide and low valley, only u little elevated above the its tributaries, the Aldan , which descends from the Aldan 
level of the lake, and at a distance of about sixteen miles Mountains. Afterwards it turns to the N.N.W., and does 

from it the river divides into three branches. The Bar - not change this direction till it falls into the Northern 

gt ism runs from north-east to south-west, nearly parallel to Ocean. Its whole course may amount; to about 2UU0 miles, 

the north-eastern shore of the lake, and rises not far from The Witim, a tributary of the Lena, rises at a distance 

the sources of the Upper Angara and tho Witim. In its of about thirty or forty miles from the eastern shore of the 
upper course between high mountains it receives some con- lake of Baikal, not tar from the sources of the Upper 
siderablo tributaries; in its lower course there are extensive Angara. It first runs with many bends to the north-cast, 
levels on its banks. Towards its mouth it is again narrowed nearly parallel to the mountain-chain that extends between 
by rocks. Its course is upwards of 300 miles. The Selenga it and the sea of Okhotsk ; it then declines vapidly to tho 
is the most important and largest of the t ributaries of the north-west, and in this direction it joins the Lena. The length 
lake, and receives the waters from a great extent of country, of its whole course may be between 400 and 500 miles. 

It; rises, according to the Chinese Geography, on the northern The third river system, which originates in the Baikalean 
yange of the Khantui, south'd' the lake ouumogol, and has six mountains, is that of the Amur. Nearly all the consider- 
sources. Alter running about 100 miles, these branches unite able rivers which form it rise in that part of the Baikulean 
and form one river, which running to the east for upwards mountains, which by the Russia us is called Yablonnoi 
of 120 miles, receives from the north-west the Ekhe, Which Khrebet , and by the Chinese Khiug-han, and in which, 
rises in the lake of Kossogol, and joins the Selenga after a though of a moderate mean height, the Tshokondo, art 
course of about 100 miles. Hence the Selenga runs |o insulated peak, rises far above the region of eternal snow* 
the north-east, and meets, after a course^ of J 20 miles, the to 7670 feet above the level of the sea. 

Orkhun running from the south, but the Selenga con- The geological formation of this mountain-mass is much 
tinuos its course to the north-east after its junction with less known than that of the Egtag Altai. The lower ranges 
that river, and even after it has made 5 * its entry into near Irkutsk are covered with a soft, fine, granulated tan'd- 
tbe Russian empire, where it receives the Tshikoi , the stone, running from east to west, and dipping somewhat to 
Khilok, and the Uda from the east. About fifty miles the north. It rests on a conglomerate of granite, quartz, 
from its mouth it enters a large valley widening gradually and pieces of felspar, united by a line, granulated sand- 
tow ard* the Juke, in which lhfe river divides and forms a stone, and stratified like the layer above if. But not far 
largo delta. The whole course of the Selenga cannot be from the lake of Baikal, it is changed into granite, which 
loss than 700 miles, consequently longer than that of the on the banks of the lake passes into gneiss. The same 
Rhine, and at ScJonginsk, 120 miles from its mouth, it was formation was 'observed round the lake,, granite forming the 
found by Bell twicers wide as the Thames (at London wo principal base, hut often passing into gneiss ; and in some 
suppose). The largest of its tributaries is the Orkhon, whose places clmlk-Iilh rise between the mountains and the bank 
sources are foarto the '"south, close to the northern edge of of the lake— this chalk is commonly of a soft, porous nat ure-; - 
the Great Desert ; with many windings, it runs to the north and form capes which stretch far in to tlio lake. On the eastern 
till it reaches the Selenga alter a course of upwards of 350 side of the lake, the granite mid gneiss formation extends to 
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the range of the Aldan mountains, and the direction of its 
masses is everywhere from east to west. In passing the 
Yablonnoi Khrebet, Pallas observed on the highest ridge a 
Tory fine-grained granite mixed with a small quantity of 
tnica, which decreases towards the east. Gradually the 
granite passes 'nfo white stone, which is replaced by green 
stone, ana tn# latter by gneiss. But the ranges through 
which the rivers forming the Amur pass are principally 
composed of granite and gneiss; the lower part, however, 
is covered by the slate-formation, and in some places by 
chalk ; the two latter are even found alternating with one 
another. On the tops of some mountains jasper has been 
observed, and a few lower rocks consist entirely of this 
material. 

Around the lake of Baikal, especially on its southern 
shore, there are unequivocal signs that this region once has 
been agitated by volcanic agency. In some places lava has 
been observed, and in the southern and eastern mountains 
hot and sulphurous springs are of rather frequent occurrence. 
Besides, this region is subject to strong earthquakes, and 
the peculiar motion which the waters of 4 he lake expe- 
rience is attributed to a similar cause. [See Baikal.] 

The metallic wealth of the Baikal mountains is small, 
and almost limited to some indications of copper and iron 
ore, which latter does not seem to be very abundant, and 
is only worked in two or three places. In this mountain- 
region, a kind of mica is found which splits into very thin 
and transparent laminae, and is used all over Siberia and in 
some parts of European Russia as window -glass. The best 
is met with on the banks of the small river Mima, a tribu- 
tary to the Witim, and here alone, at present, it is worked 
to any considerable extent. In the mountains on the east 
of the lake are many salt lakes, some of which contain 
Epsom salts. In one place on the south-western mountains, 
not far from the lake, on the banks of a small stream, is 
found a quantity of lapis lazuli of every shade of colour. 

The mineral riches of the mountains to the north of the 
rivers which form the Amur, or of the Da-urian mountains, 
are more important. The lower ridges consist probably of 
the flotz-formatiom of chalk, and contain abundance of 
litharge, which, however, is only worked for the silver and 
gold it contains. There are twenty one mines, of which 
Captain Cochrane names the thirteen principal. From 
1704 to 1809, only 1 7,020 puds of silver were extracted. As, 
however, in the first fifty-five years the whole produce 
amounted only to 1624 puds, we find for the remainder the 
annual produce of 235 puds, or 1C, 500 mares. This pro- 
duce, however, has been decreasing of late, not because 
the mines are exhausted, but because wood begins to 
be scarce in the neighbourhood of the mines. The lead is 
not used on account of the difficulty of transporting it over 
the mountains. According to Captain Cochrane, an iron 
mine has lately begun to be worked. In the mines on the 
mountains, the carnelian, onyx, amethyst, topaz, quartz- 
crystals, and other stones are frequently met with. Some 
lakes contain salt, and in one of them a great quantity is 
procured. 

The slopes of the mountains about the lake of Baikal are 
covered with trees, most of them of the genus abiep and pinus, 
of which tlie larch (Pinus tarix ) occupies the lower part of the 
slopes, and the Pinus cembra , whoso fruits are gathered and 
eaten as a dainty, the higher part nearly up to the line of 
eternal snow. Some species of deciduous trees are found ; 
the most common is the birch, (Be tula alba and nana ,) the 
poplar, and some species of willow. The trees of these 
regions do not much differ from those of the Eg tag Altai. 
The shrubs and plants offer some peculiarities, Pallas w as 
surprised at finding on the low delta of the river Selinga 
the plants of high mountains, and tries to account for this 
phenomenon by the shores of the lake being covered even 
in summer by cold and foggy air, and backed by high 
mountains. 

In the mountains around the lake of Baikal wild animals 
are very numerous. The wolf is smaller and whiter than 
in Europe ; the bear ( Ursus arctos ) is found in great num- 
bers ; both these animals produce an excellent fur. Besides 
these there are found, though in loss numbers, foxes, lynxes, 
wild cats (Felu onca), and the glutton ( Ursus gulo ). The 
rivers contain otters and beavers : but the latter are not 
frequent, except in the Upper Angara. The musk-goat is 
still abundant ; but its musk has much less strength than 
that of Thibet or India. Elks, stags, and red deer are fre- 
quent ; but the rein-deer not. The wild reiu-deer is of au 


ash-grey colour; but the domestic is always white, rarely 
spotted, never grey. Haros are most numerous* arid besides 
the common, the mountain-hare ( Lepus alpinm), and the 
hare of Da-uria ( Lcpus dauricus ), are frequently found, 
especially on the eastern ranges of the mountains. Gasan 
marmottes, alpine marmottes, and other anifoals of that 
genus, ns also sables, abound. The skin of the latter, 
however, is not greatly valued, except it be from the ani- 
mals killed on the Upper Angara. Of the squirrel, which is 
exceedingly numerous, there are different species found; 
some of them produce excellent fur, especially those of a 
dark- grey colour. 

The birds and fish of this region belong almost exclu- 
sively to the lake of Baikal, and may be seen under the 
article Baikal. But we must notice the red salmon (Salmo 
erythrinus ), a fish found only here in a small lake (the lake 
of Frolikha), not far from the Upper Angara. It is two 
feet long, and of the most beautiful red colour, varying in 
its shades. 

The wild animals of Da-uria differ greatly from those of 
the Baikalean mountains. On the steppes bordering on, the 
| former, the dshiggitai (Kquus hemionus) is met with, and in 
the narrow valleys tlie argali, or mountain-gout. Wolves and 
foxes abound, and likewise tiger-cats (. Manul , Pall.). Among 
the hares is observed a very small species, called Lepus 
pusillus, covered with soft, yellowish hair. Red deer are 
abundant, and also the dseren (Anti lope guiturosa . Among 
tlie birds art; especially noticed by Pallas, Indian (Ardea anti 
gone) and Numidian cranes (Ardea rirgo ), a large kind of 
bustards, tlie beard-vulture ( Vultur barbatus), rock- pigeons, 
rock-thrushes ( Turdusfaxalilis), Laniusphoeniourus (.Pall), 
rock-nightingales, common cuckoos, rock-ravens, with red 
feet and beak (Corvus graculus ). The lakes and rivers 
abound in fish, hut not so much by far as those which 
fall into the lake of Baikal. Many fish not found to the 
east of the Uralean Mountains, reappear in Da-uria ; but 
they are not generally of the same species as In Europe. 
No carp is found in Siberia; but in the Onon, Pallas met 
with two new species, Cyprinus leptorxphalus and Cyprians 
labio. The barbels are of less size than those of the W ntga, 
ami likewise the shade fish (Silurus asotm). Neither ot 
these arc met with in Siberia. A kind of beluga is found in 
the rivers of this country. The common pikes have a gold- 
yellow colour and are spotted, so that Pallas in the begin- 
ning was induced to take them for a different species. The 
sturgeon is rare, as also Sahib oxyrynehm . Some smaller 
kinds of salmon, and other fish, are abundant. Craw 
fishes are not known to the east of the Ural ; but two or 
more species are caught in the rivers of Da-uria, They, 
however, are of a smaller size than in Europe. 

Lastly, we shall observe, that this country, like all those 
which are contiguous to deserts, suffers much from' the 
locusts, which often destroy the scanty crops of the inha- 
bitants. Serpents ore not found on the table-lands, but 
they are frequent in the valleys; and some are said to ho 
venomous. Pearl-oysters, of considerable size, are found in 
the river Onon, as also some other shells. 

The Stunnotvoi Khrebet , or that range of mountains 
which, from the Yablonnoi Khrebet and the neighbourhood 
of Nertshinsk, runs to the Pacific Ocean and terminates on 
its shores opposite to the island of Tarnikai, ought only to 
be considered as tlie southern extremity of the Aldan 
Mountains , which, with tlieir lateral ridges, fill up tlie 
immense space between the sea of Okhotzk and the batiks 
of the river Lena up to the town of Yakutzk. At this place, 
or rather at the mouth of the river Aldan, the Lena with- 
draws from the mountains, which afterwards fill up the 
whole region, extend over about the sources of the rivers 
Yana, Indighirka , and Kolyma , accompanying these rivers 
the greater part of their courses, so that only a flat coast of 
about 100 miles extends along the Arctic Sea: but, to- 
wards the north-eastern promontory of Asia, which termi- 
nates at the Straits o/Behiing with the Cape Tshukotshoi- 
Noss, the mountains draw nearer the Arctic Sea, and 
occupy, literally, the whole promontory and the sides of the 
river Anadir up to its embtfUchure. 

The highest part of this mountain-range, and that winch 
separates the waters, runs along the shores of the sea of 
Okhotzk, and at so small a distance, that all the waters 
descending to that sea from the eastern declivity of the 
mountains are mere rivulets. Only wnore the town of 
Okhotzk is situated, and to the east of that town, a few 
small rivers descend, among which the river Oh/wta ir the 
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largest, and even navigable for a short extent. Towards the Tshudes, is not named in nistory, and has etiifcirelydift- 
the west and north, the mountains descend, like all the appeared/ though the immense number of an tient tombs 
ranges of the Altai, in terraces, and long-extended broad found everywhere, but especially on the mountains of Siy- 
plains, overtopped by a few elevated summits of no great ansk, evidently prove that this region was once better peopled* 
height. Few of them arrive at the line of eternal snow. The nation probably was destroyed by its Nomadic neigh# 
A modern traveller has found a summit rising to upwards hours, and with it agriculture disappeared from the valleys, 
of 5000 feet. The valleys run here likewise mostly in the But since the two most extensive empires the world, the 

direction of the mountain-chain, from south-west to north- Chinese and the Russian, have taken ptnsession of these 

oast, and are joined together by a few transverse valleys, ranges, and peace has been established in a region which, 
which carry the waters to the west. But this observation doubtless, for many centuries had not enjoyed it, agricul- 
holds only good for the southern portion of the range up to ture has again been introduced, and as it would seem with 
the sources of the Indighirka, for from hence to the Cape better success by the Chinese than by their more northern 
Tshukotshoi-N oss the mountains in all their length seem neighbours. (See Baron Humboldt's Fragwicrw Asiutiques ; 
to be cut by long transverse valleys. Klaproth’s Tablcay, Historique de I'Asie ; the Travels of 

Two large tributary rivers of the Lena rise in this chain, Timkowsky, Pallas, and Ledebour ; and Ritter’s Erdkunde 

the Olekma and the Aldan ; the former of which, rising to von Asien. Of maps, only those found in the works of Baron 
the north of Nertshinsk nearly in the meridian of that town, Humboldt, Julius von Klaproth, and in the Travels of Le- 
runs upwards of 300 miles through a desolate country, debour, have been used here.) 

nearly due north, till it reaches the main stream. The Al- ALT AMUR A, a considerable town of the kingdom of 

dan is a large river, whose course is upwards of 900 miles Naples, in the province of Bari, near the borders of Basili- 
from its source, under about the 55th parallel, to its junction cata. Its population is reckoned at 16,000 (in 1789 it was 
with the Lena, under the 63d. It receives nearly all the 15,890). It*Was a baronial estate of the Farncse family, 
waters issuing from the principal chain between the tributa- after the extinction of which it devolved on Charles Bourbon, 
ricsofthe Amur, and the sources of the Indighirka. From Infante of Spain, and afterwards King of Naples. It is 
its source it runs in a north-west direction, cutting eight de- built on a hill at the foot of the Apennines, and has an old 
grees of latitude and nine of longitude, and in this tract it castle. It lias a fine cathedral, founded by Frederic II. and 
receives, from the right, the waters brought down by the ornamented with pictures. It lies on the high road from 
Maya, a river that runs upward of 400 miles, and joins, not Puglia into Basilicata. In 1799 it was a stronghold of the 
far from its mouth, the Yudoma , which is not inferior in size republican party in that district, and being summoned by 
and length. The inferior course of the Aldan is in a trans- Cardinal Ruflb, who was advancing by that road at the head 
verse valley, nearly due west, for about 1250 miles, and here of his Calabrians, .refused to open its gates, and after an 
it receives still a considerable tributary from the left, the obstinate defence it was taken by storm, when a dreadful 
Anga » whose course is from 400 to 500 miles parallel to that massahre of the inhabitants took place, attended by rape and 
of the Aldan. The Aldan is of great importance for the other horrors. Since that time, however, it has recovered, 
communication between Yakut zk and Okhotzk; the mer- and is now a place of considerable trade in the agricultural 
chandise ascends the Altan, the Maya, and the Y udoma, and produce of the country ; good wheat is grown in the neigh- 
is, from the latter, transported over a ridge of comparatively bourhood. Its fairs are well attended. It is stated by some 
smnll extent to the Okhota, and on that river to Okhotzk. authorities that many of the inhabitants are Greeks. It is 
The Yana, the Indighirka, and the Kolyma run nearly in about 40° 4 7 f N. lat., and about 30 miles S.W. of Bari, 
parallel to one another to the north, with a declination to ALTAR, an erection to oiler sacrifice upon. The first 
the east, which is greatest in the last, and smallest in the altar mentioned is that set up by Noah, to offer sacrifice 
first. The Yana may have a course of about 400, the In- when he quitted the ark; and throughout tne history of the 
dighirka of between 600 and 700, and the Kolyma ol* about Jewish patriarchs altars arc continually said to have been 
900 miles. erected by them, in different places, as circumstances ren 

The Anadir , which falls into the sea of Kamtshatka, the dered it expedient. These seem to have been built of earth, 
most northern portion of the Pacific Ocean, traverses a very or unhewn stone, like the altars which God commanded 
mountainous country, and makes so many bends to every Moses to raise: Exod. xx. 24, 25. But when the Jewish 
point of the compass that it is difficult to indicate its course law was given, tlu? right of raising altars and offering sacri- 
farther than by stating, that in the upper part of its course lice was no longer left common to all men ; but one altar 
its general direction is from north to south, and in the of burnt-offering, at which alone victims were slain, was made 
lower from west to east. Its whole length exceeds 000 for the whole nation, and the priests, as ministers for the na- 
nnies. tion, offered sacrifice upon it for all. This in the first instance 

The distribution of the plants and animals on this ex ten- was constructed of wood, covered with brass, and always 

sive range, and their gradual disappearance towards the followed the ark, while the ark was migratory ; but when 
north, is almost entirely unknown : at least, not so far known Solomon built the temple, he placed a stone altar, with a 
os to enable us to form a proper enumeration. In no part brazen hearth, in the court before it. The Jews had two 
of the world are sables so numerous as here; but they other altars, one solely appropriated to burning incense, 
are not of the first quality, and much inferior to those of called the altar of incense ; the other called the altar of 
the Upper Angara. The wild rein-deer, which forms here shew-bread, because loaves were placed upon it, and changed 
the principal object of the chase, has a spotted skin. every Sabbath. Both of these stood in the interior of the 

We cannot leave this region without observing, that in temple, 
the low country, which extends between the northern ex- We constantly meet in the Bible with the expression of 
tremity of this chain and the Arctic Ocean from the west of the 1 horns of the altar.’ Some suppose that these were 
the mouth of the Lena to the east of that of the Kolyma, really the horns of animals ; others that they were merely 
innumerable heaps of fossil hones of elephants, rhinoceroses, projections at the corners. One use of is them obvious : vic- 
buft’aloes, and other animals of the torrid zone, and also ante- tiins might, he conveniently hound to them. Psalm cxviii. 
diluvian remains are imbedded in a soil which apparently is 27. But horns were an emblem of power and authority 
alluvial. (See Siberia.) ? throughout the east; and probably they were also meant to 

The chain of mountains which traverses the peninsula indicate the greatness of him to whom the altar w as sacred, 
of Kamtshatka may be considered as an appendage to the The altars of the Greeks and Romans had sometimes horns 
Aldan mountains, but as its description is closely united also, to which animals were fastened, and to which those who 
with that of this peninsula itself, it will he found under the tied thither lor protection used tooling. It was an act of im- 
article Kamtshatka. piety to force such persons away. This belief in the sanctity 

The Altai mountains are situated between two regions, of places w as adopted by tho Roman Catholic church, which, 
which, by their nature* are unfit for agricultural purposes, in the season of its temporal power, largely bestowed the 
except in a few isolated placed and which, therefore, from privilege of sanctuary upon favourite churches and convents, 
time immemorial have been inhabited by wandering nations, [See Asylum.] 

who draw their subsistence from herds. The mountains, A sort of natural religion seems to have pointed out the 
however, contain many valleys well adapted for agriculture, tops of hills, and groves, as the fittest spots for altars. The 
and there exist some indications .that these valleys have pagan nations which surrounded the Jew s were especially 
once been cultivated, very probably by the same nation addicted to worshipping in high places ; and it wus hardly 
that has worked the mines all over the range to a great possible to prevent tho Jews themselves from falling into 
extent. This nation, which is known under tho name of this habit. « They also built them high places, and images, 
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and groves, on every high hill, and under every g*8en tree/ 
1 Kings xiv. 23, Passages of the same import fcthir con- 
tinually in the Jewish Chronicles. The northern nations 
of -ancient Europe worshipped in the thickest shade of their 
•forests. The ancient Persians, as Herodotus tells us (I. 131,) 
made no temples, nor statues, nor altars, but worshipped the 
deity on the tojft* of the mountains. 

The altars ol tho Greeks were of three sorts : those dedi- 
cated to the heavenly gods, (ft w/tor,) were often structures of 
considerable height ; those of demi-gods and heroes were 
low and near the ground (/<*%«/>«) ; and those of the 
infernal deities (if such may be called altars) were trenches 
sunk in the ground {ftoOpos, mkkok). They may again he 
divided into three classes, those for burnt-offerings (c/(7rv- 
po«f) : those on which no lire was used, which were (awpot), 
meant for offerings of fruit, meal-cakes, &c. ; and those on 
which tire might be used to consume vegetable productions, 
but no blood was spilled ( avatpaKrot ), the altar ; when 
dedicated to either of the latter classes, it was often nothing 
more than a raised hearth or step. Bach temple usually had 
two altars, one in the open air before it, for buynt-offerings ; 
another before the statue of the god to whom the building 
was sacred. Altars were often erected where there was no 
temple. The Greek altars were usually square, sometimes 
circular, or triangular. They were often made of marble, 
and elegantly sculptured. 

The Roman altars and rites of worship much resemble 
the Greek. We must distinguish between altare and ara. 
The fanner, as is indicated by the syllable alt , signifying 
high, was an elevated structure, used only for burnt-offer- 
ings, and dedicated to none but the heavenly gods : the 
latter might belong either to the heavenly* or infernal gods, 
or to heroes. The Romans, however, like the Greeks/dug 
trenches (serttbes), into w hich they poured libations to the 
infernal gods. Ara seems to he the general term, and is 
used by Virgil as including allure ; 

E u qualuor iiviis, 

Ecoo duo tibl thioqut* all aria Plicrbn. Ed. v. 65. 

From allure comes the English word altar, which by the 
Roman Catholic church is used in its proper sense, to denote 
an erection on which sacrifice is offered, it being their doc- 
trine that the mass is a sacrifice. Applied to the commu- 
nion-table of an English Protestant, church, the word is used 
metaphorically, or rather, is misplaced ; for the English 
church teaches the sacrament of the Lord's Supper to be 
no sacrifice, but merely a symbol. 

ALTDORF, or ALTO RF, (Old Village,) is the capital 
of the Canton of Uri in Switzerland. It stands at a short 
distance from the lake of t he Four Cantons, in a valley sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, and on the right bank of the 
Reuss, which Hows into the lake. It is about twenty miles 
S.E. of Luzern, and in 4f*°52' N. lat., 8' 4 o' E. long.: the 
elevation of the town above the luke is given differently by 
different authorities: the lake itself is about. 1400 feet above 
the level of the sea. A 1 tori' being at the foot of a lofty 
mountain would be in danger of suffering from avalanches, 
but for the pine forests on the slopes, which serve as a j am- 
part against the falling masses. It was burnt in 171)9, and 
rebuilt in better style. The town-house, a hand.sqgne parish I 
church, and a school, are atnong the chief buildings : the 
population is about 1700. AJtorf stands at (he Swiss ter- 
mination of t he pass over Mount St . Got hard, and supplies 
horses and carriages for crossing the mountains to Bellinzona 
in Italy. It is also a. kind of entrepot fur goods passing into 
or from Italy by the St. Gotham pass. An old tower at 
Altorfis said to mark the spot from which Tell shot the apple 
from his son's head; and a fountain now occupies the place 
of the linden tree under which the boy stood. 

ALT EN BURG, the capital of the duchy of Saxe- A 1 ten- 
burg, is situated about t wo miles west of the left bank of the 
Fleisse, a tributary to the E later, 50° 50' N. lat. 12° *27 f E. 
long. The town stands on uneven ground, and consists of a 
main part and several suburbs: it is in parts well built. It 
contains eight churches, a gymnasium founded in 1703, 
with a considerable library, an hospital and house of correc- 
tion ; also a foundation for noble ladies, a society of naturalists, 
a theatre, &c. The chief branches of industry are manu- 
factures of linen, ribands, gloves, vinegar, starch, coaches, 
&c. There is also a considerable trade in cattle and conn 
The population in 1822 was 10,604 ; in 1 832, 12,629. 

The castle of Altenburg stands on a rock, and is known 
in German history as the place for which the young princes 
Ernest and Albert, the founders of the two chief lines of the 


Saxon house, were carried off by Kuna Von Kauffbnffea* 
a. i). 1455. Altenburg was once an imperial city* and the 
capital of a district called Pleissen. After 1172 we find it 
mentioned as a place where the emperors sometimes resided 
and held diets. (See SAXE-At/nmnimo, for an account 
of the duchy and its political changes.) * 

ALTERATIVES, a word signifying 4 things that pro- 
duce a change/ Under this head are comprehended those 
medicines which do not produce any immediate or very 
perceptible effect, but which gradually bring the body from 
a diseased to a more healthy state. They seem to act in 
removing unhealthy conditions of the system, much in the 
same way that a drop of water hollows a stone, not by its 
violence, but by frequently falling. They are generally 
given in small and frequent doses, and, even when given in 
large doses, they are often repeated. The former mode of 
administering them is employed when they are powerful 
medicines, the latter when less active. Out of almost every 
class of medicines some one may be used as an alterative— 
its claim to be so regarded depending less upon its natural 
powers, than upon the manner in which these are modified, 
so as to effect a particular purpose. Thus by diminishing 
the dose, or combining them with other medicines, some of 
the most powerful drugs we possess are capable of being 
employed as alteratives, and made to produce effects exactly 
opposite to what they do when given alone or in large doses. 
Ten grains of ipecacuanha, for example, taken with some fluid 
into the stomach, will speedily cause a feeling of sickness, 
followed by vomiting — three or four grains will cause a feel- 
ing of sickness and loss of appetite, though not actual 
vomiting — while one-quarter or one -half a grain taken about 
an hour before each meal for several days in succession, will 
be found greatly to increase the appetite, and improve the 
digestion. Yet even ten grains of ipeeacuan, if taken along 
with two of opium, will not produce any obvious effect on the 
stomach, hut, if the patient be kept warm in bed, will cause 
a profuse flow of perspiration. 

Many of the forms or preparations of mercury, even tho 
most active and poisonous, when given in very small doses, 
neither prove purgative nor destructive to life, but, on the 
contrary, often produce signal benefit, relieving the patient 
from many complaints which rendered his days miserable, 
or even threatened to shorten them. Nor is the most dread- 
ed of the mineral poisons - arsenic, itself— incapable of con- 
tributing to the restoration of health, since wo see it now 
make the shivering ague? cease, and at another time cause 
the agonizing headache to depart. 

Others which are less active may he given in very large 
doses, as sarsaparilla, and similar articles. 

Tho variety of agents which may be used as alteratives 
must convince us that they cannot all act in the same way, 
and that their beneficial effects cannot be attributed to the 
same cause. Most of them appear to net. upon the secretions 
and excretions- either by increasing their quantity or 
altering their quality. In many parts of the body, but par- 
ticularly along the course of the alimentary canal, are situated 
glands, the duty of which is to elaborate from the hhw|jf 
certain fluids containing salts and other principles, which 
are primarily useful in keeping moist the surfaces over which 
they flow, and often secondarily useful in effecting changes 
in tho matters with which they come in contact, as the saliva 
with the food, as soon as it is received into the mouth, and 
the hi lc with the chyle, upon its passage out of the stomach. 
These, them are secretions. The kidneys and skin are 
organs by which fluids arc separated from the blood, serving 
as vehicles for the removal from the system of salts and 
other principles no longer useful, the retention and accumu- 
lation of which would soon prove hurtful, and ultimately fatal. 
These arc termed excretions that of the kidneys being of 
no primary or secondary use, while that of the skin keeps 
this covering moist and pliant,— states necessary for its an 
swering the objects of its existence. 

The preservation of a due proportion in the quality and 
quantity of these secretions and excretions is essential to the 
maintenance of that equilibrium, that fair and equal, or 
harmonizing play of all the organs of the body, when, feel- 
ing no weight or oppression in any part, a man readily says 
he is well. The disturbance of this balance gives rise to 
various degrees of uneasiness and ill-health . states to 
which the french apply the expressive term — malaise. 

The functions of secretion and excretion being rather 
vital than chemical processes, they are greatly dependant 
upon the state of the nervous system. This, again, is only *- 
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perfect when the blood is of a proper quality; and this last 
as beholden for its excellence to the thorough performance 
of digestion, for which a due supply of nervous energy is 
required. 

As all these functions act and react upon each other, it 
matters but little which of them is the first to fail in contri- 
buting its part to the general welfare, as all in time suffer ; 
but the Emotions of secretion and excretion, perhaps, soonest 
show a falling off, and soonest attract the attention of the 
patient. He awakes with a dry tongue, and observes that 
the secretion from the kidneys is less in quantity and more 
highly coloured than natural, or excessive in quantity and 
pale, or he perceives that the skin iB dry and harsh, or 
bloated. 

To remedy these states alteratives are often employed. 
Small doses of some mercurial, alone, at night, or with rhu- 
barb and soda during the day, or small quantities of ipeca- 
cuanha, will often rqjieve the dryness of the mouth. A little 
common salt taken immediately on waking will also remove 
it. With this view a little bacon has often been recom- 
mended at breakfast— -the benefit being due to the salt, not 
the bacon. 

The removal of the depraved and unhealthy secretions 
from the intestinal canal, where they are apt to linger, 
causing uneasiness to the patient, and by the unpleasantness 
of his breath rendering his presence disagreeable to others, 
is best effected by a course of gentle purgatives. The fre- 
quent repetition of too powerful purgatives is to be reprobated, 
as often occasioning disease of the inner coats of the ali- 
mentary canal. After these, some strengthening medicine, 
as bark or iron, will generally bo useful, especially if the 
nervous system be out of order, owing to much mental exer- 
tion, or protracted night-watching. At this stage of the 
treatment, exercise and travelling, change of scene and pur- 
suit;, are of much service ; or a visit to some watering-place ; 
for the mineral springs, having the saline ingredients very 
minutely divided, may be considered as nature s alteratives. 

Where the skin is much affected, exercise of a regulated 
kind, such as that practised by trainers, may prove useful, as 
the diet is at the same time strictly attended to. Indeed, a 
partial or complete change of diet is often the most effectual 
alterative wu can employ. 

But neither medicines nor a strict plan of diet should be 
begun or continued without the advice of a competent 
judge. It is in such cases that persons are most apt to un- 
dertake the cure of their own complaints, and, either by 
using inefficient means allow them to get rooted in the 
system — or, by employing the nostrums and secret, but 
often dangerous, combinations of* quacks , become a prey in 
their purses and persons to ignorance and fraud. 

The explanation of the functions of the system, and the 
action of remedies, already given and hereafter to be given 
in this work, are by no means intended to enable the patient 
to dispense with the assistance of his medical attendant, but 
to enable him to receive the full benefit of that assistance, 
by enabling him to understand something of the principles 
on which his treatment is conducted, and thereby to teach 
him how he may co-operate with his physician in rendering 
it effectual. 

ALTE'RNATE, In geometry, angles are said to be 
alternate which are made by two lines with a third, on op- 
posite sides of it, as abc and bcd, or ehc and bcf. If 
two lines be parallel, the alternate angles made by a third 
lino with them are equal. 



In algebra, those terms of a proportion are said to be 
alternate Which are separated from one another by another 
term ; thus, in the proportion 

2 is to 4 as 8 is to 16, 

2 and 8 are alternate terms, as also 4 and 16. If alternate 
terms be rendered consecutive, and bonsecutive terms alter- 
nate, the proportion still continues ; thus, 

2 is to 8 as 4 is to 16. 

This proposition is the sixteenth of the fifth book of Euclid, 


and is iil^red to by the Latin word altemantfo, or by the 
English wgrds ■ by alternation, 1 or ‘ alternately.' 

ALTHEA OFFICINA'US, or MARSH-MALLOlSr, 
is a plant the use of whose mueilagincfus root* and leaves ill 
all cases in which emollient or demulcent substances are re- 
quired, is of great antiquity. It is a common European 
plant, belonging to the natural order Malvaq§p f and is often 




[Marsh-Mallow.] 

found in marshes, especially near the sea, in great abun^ 
dance. It is a perennial, with a carrot-shaped white 
fleshy yoot, as thick as the thumb, and a loot or more long. 
The stems are two or three feet high, covered all over with 
a soft down, which also is found on the leaves, to which it 
gives a hoary aspect. The leaves are soft, stalked, often a 
little heart-shaped, divided into three or five shallow serrated 
lobes. The flowers are of a pale rose colour, and appear in 
very short clusters from the bosom of the leaves ; their calyx 
is five-toothed, and surrounded with eight or ten, or even 
more bracte®. The corolla and other parts are like those of 
the common mallow. 

Althcmi Rosea , the Hollyhock , is another species, found 
wild in China, and now extremely common in our garden*. 
Linn®us considered it a distinct genus, which he called 
Alcea. 

ALTFSSIMO, in Music (Italian, the superlative of alto , 
high). The scale in altissimo commences with F, the octave 
above the fifth line in the treble. 

ALTITUDE, from the Latin altus, high , may be 
rendered by the English word height. This being the case, 
we should have referred it to the English word, if the term 
were not, particularly reserved in astronomy to signify, not 
the length , but the angle of elevation. Thus, if a bo tho 




position of a spectator on the earth, and a b the line on the 
horizon, which is drawn towards the point directly under the 
star s, tho angle n a s is the altitude of the star. For 
other less common applications of the term, see Heights. 

The altitude of the pole is the geographical latitude of the 
place of observation, and remains the same throughout the 
twenty- four hours : the altitudes of the stars and sun change 
with the diurnal motion ; being nothing when they rise and 
set, and greatest when they are on the meridian. 

The altitude of a star is directly observed at sea with the 
Sextant : and the ustjs which are made of such observa- 
tions may be seen in ..the following mathematical proposi- 
tions, into the proofs of which we cannot enter here. 

1. When the latitude of the place is known, the time of 
day may be found from one observation of the altitude of 
the sun or a star ; or conversely, if the time of day be known, 
the latitude may be found from the observation. 

2. When neither the time nor the latitude is known, bath 
may be found by observing any two altitudes of the sun or a 
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Star, and noting the time which elapses between 'tM, Observa- 
tions ; but it is most convenient to observe one altitude first, 
before a star comes to the mcrirlian, and then wait; for the 
time when the same star comes to the same altitude on the 
other side of the meridian. Or if the latitude be very nearly 
known, a more accurate approximation may be simply made 
by the above method. 

3. If the star be one of those which never sets, the lati- 
tude of the place is the half sum of its greatest and least 
altitudes. 

In all that precedes, it is supposed that the star is known , — 
that is, that its right ascension and declination are known ; 
ami certain corrections must be applied to the observed alti- 
tude, for which see Refraction, Parallax, Dip. -■*' 

In fixed observatories on land, the altitude of stars, or 
rather their zenith distances, which are what the altitudes 
want of ninety degrees, are observed with the mural or the 
transit circle (see Circle, Mural ; Circle, Transit) ; but 
only when the stars are on the meridian. IaU a be the 
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place of the observer, c and n the north and south points 
of his horizon, v the north pole, z the zenith, c pzh the 
meridian, arcs of which may be made to represent angles 
at a, and s the star on the meridian, whose altitude, jj s, 
or c s, according as it is south or north of the zenith, or its 
complement, the zenith distance, z s, lias been observed. 
Then, k being a point in the equator, and pk being equal 
to z c, both being ninety degrees, take away the com- 
mon part z p, and k z is equal to v c, the latitude of the 
place. And v: s, or the stars declination, is k z diminished 
by z s, if the star passes the meridian above k, or z s dimi- 
nished by ez, if the star passes below e. If the star passes 
between the zenitli and the pole, the declination k s is the 
sum of e z and z s. That is, the declination of a star is the 
difference between its observed zenith distance and the lati- 
tude of the place, if the star passes south of the zenith, or the 
sum of the same quantities, if it passes between the zenith 
and the pole. In the first case the declination is north , if the 
latitude he greater than the zenith distance ; south , if the 
zenith distance be greater than the latitude : in the second 
case, it is always north. 

In this way, with a number of minute precautions for the 
sake of accuracy, catalogues of the declinations of stars are 
formed, by observation of their altitudes, or, which amounts 
to the same thing, of their zenith distances. 

For the altitude of the Nonagksimal, sec Nonage- 
rim at.. 

ALTO, in Music (Italian, high), the highest natural 
adult male voice, or countertenor, the usual compass of 
which is, from F the fourth line in the base, to C the third 
space on the treble, a. g . — 
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Alio , Italian, the instrument called in England the 
Tenor, and by the Italians, the Viola. 

ALTO CLEF, in Music, a name of the C clef, when 
placed on the third line ; more commonly, in England, 
called tin* countertenor clef. See Clef. 

ALTO -RI LIE VO (high relief), a term which designates 
that kind of sculpture which is executed on a fiat surface,* 
but projects considerably above the ground or plane. The 
degree of projection given to alto-rilievo depends on the will 
of th© sculptor ; more than three -fourths of the figure are 
frequently shown, and figures in basso-rilievo (low relief) 
are sometimes added, to express gradat ions of distance. The 
attempt to give a picturesque air to sculptured as usually a 
barbarous effect, but the temptation afforded to that species 
of practice by alto-rilievo lias seduced many artists, and those 
of no mean powers, into the experiment. The largest per- 


formance ever executed in alto-rilievo is the stupendous 
work by Algardi, in St. Peter's at Rome, representing the 
Repulse of Attila by St. Peter and St. Paul. The gigantic 
figures in front of this composition project nearly in the full 
rotundity of nature, and the middle and distant groups 
subside through all the degrees of projection int© the lowest 
basso-rilievo. However erroneous the style, it is impossible 
to refuse admiration to the powers displayed in this work. 
The alto-rilievos by Donatelli at Florence are among the 
most perfect examples of this art. There are specimens 
by various practitioners in 'Westminster Abbey, which ex- 
hibit, all the eccentricities of bad taste. The most legitimate 
use of alto-rilievo is where it is introduced in alternate or 
occasional compartments to give relief by the boldness ot 
its projections to the uniformity of a large surface; Such 
are the Metopes among the Elgin Marbles, which, alter- 
nately with the triglyphs, ornamented the frieze of the 
entablature which surmounted the exterior colonnade of the 
Parthenon, fifteen of these original Metopes, with one 
cast, are in the British Museum ; they ore of unequal 
execution, but several of them may be referred to as the 
finest examples extant of alto-rilievo. [See Elgin Marbles, 
published by the Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge,] 

ALTON, a market town in Hampshire, on the road to 
Winchester, forty-seven miles south-west of London, near 
the source of the river Wey, It is a well-built place, with 
three principal streets, partially paved by subscription and 
lighted. Some bombazeens and serges were made, but this 
manufacture seems to have decayed, nor is the town at 
present noted for any particular branch of industry. There 
are hop plantations in this neighbourhood; and two brew- 
eries in the town. The living is a vicarage in the gift of 
the Bishop of Winchester. The church is neat, and there 
are two or three meeting-houses for the Dissenters. Alton 
has a national school. 

The market is on Saturday ; and there arp two fairs in 
the year. The population in 1631, was 2742. 

During the civil wars, the royalist troops, under Lord 
Honton, were surprised at Alton by the Parliamentarians 
under Sir William Waller. 

A'LTONA, or ALTENA, a considerable city belonging 
to the Crown of Denmark, situated in the Lordship of Pin no - 
berg, which is an appendage to the ducliv of Holstein. 
Next to Copenhagen, Alton a is the most important town in 
the Danish dominions, although at the time when Pinne- 
berg was united with Denmark, in 1G40, it was only an in- 
considerable village. In 1664, it obtained the rights and 
privileges of a city. 

Altona stands on the north bank of the Elbe, in 53° 34' 
N. lat., and 9° 55' E. long., about seventy-five miles from 
the mouth of the river, mid about two miles below, and to 
the west of Hamburg * the suburbs of which city are in fact 
only separated from the Danish city by a w'all. 

The manufactures employ about 2200 hands. They con- 
sist of silk, woollen, and cotton goods, tobacco, soap, can- 
dles, and leathern articles, together with glass-houses, dis- 
tilleries, breweries, and sugar-refineries, besides some esta- 
blishments of minor importance. Ship-building also has 
long been carried on, and several vessels belonging to the 
port are employed annually in the herring and whale 
fisheries, and in trading to the Mediterranean. 

Tho trade of the port bears only a small proportion to that 
carried on in the neighbouring City' of Hamburg, which 
presents the constant appearance of commercial activity, 
while the streets of Altona are comparatively deserted. 
The marine of Altona consists of little else than a line of 
gun-boats to guard against smuggling; but the docks and 
canals of the free city are crowded with merchantmen from 
all parts of the world. 

Altona was burnt by the Swedes in 1713, but has been 
rebuild with greater regularity; many of the houses are 
spacious and elegant, a circumstance which, added to its 
greater quietness, is, probably, the reason why several mer- 
chants whose counting-houses are in Hamburg have their 
residences in Altona. 

The town contains a public school or college, founded by 
Christian VII., a library, and an orphan house. It has 
also six churches and two synagogues for German and Por- 
tuguese Jews, who are very numerous. The native inha- 
bitants are principally Lutherans ; the remainder Calvinists, 
with a few Roman Catholics. The population in 1831 was 
26,500. (Semple s Observations on a Journey from Ham- 
burg to Berlin* Cannabich, Diction, GSogrofth.) 
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ALTRIN GH AM, or ALTRINCHAM, a small town in 
the parish of Bowdon and county of Chester, near the Duke 
of Bridgewater s canal from Manchester to Runcorn ; it is 
about 8 miles south-west of Manchester, and nearly 180 
north-west from London. The neighbourhood supplies 
Manchester with fruit and vegetables ; and the salubrity of 
the air makes it a place of some resort for invalids. It 
is a neat and dean town, with a population in 1831 of 
2708. The chief manufactures are of cotton and worsted. 
There is a corporation, but the mayor has no jurisdiction. 
Besides a chapel lor the members of the Established Church, 
there are two Methodist and one Unitarian meeting-house. 
The market is on Tuesday, and there are three fairs in the 
year. 

ALUM, an earthy salt, which occurs ip a native state 
only in small quantities, but it has been long artificially 
made, and extensively employed in various chemical manu- 
factures. Its basis is sulphate of alumina, combined usually 
with sulphate of pbtash, but sometimes with sulphate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia : when the first alkaline salt enters 
into its composition, the product is common or potash alum $ 
the second fprms soda alum , and the third ammonia alum . 
Alum appears to have been known from the earliest ages; 
it occurs in a native state in Carinthia, and also at Miseno, 
and other places in Italy. Alumen , with its mode ol pre- 
paration, uses, &c., is described by Pliny (xxxv. 1 5) ; and 
the best is said to have been obtained from Egypt (see 
Herod, ii. 1 80, <nvTr-rT\plrj) and the island of Melos : it was 
made, however, in several other places. In the middle ages, 
alum was manufactured in Rochha, the Turkish name oi 
the government which comprehends Edessa (Niebuhr, 
Reisebeschreihun g, ii. p. 409), whence comes the name 
Koch alum, still in use. It was also made near Smyrna and 
Constantinople. About the middle of the fifteenth century 
alum was manufactured at La Tolfa, and other places in 
Italy, apd Pope Pius II. prohibited the use of oriental alum. 
The alum-stone of La Tolfa contains all the ingredients 
of alum mixed with silica: to procure alum from the stone, 
it is broken into pieces, roasted, exposed to air and moisture, 
and the soluble parts being dissolved in water, crystals of 
alum are obtained as the solution cools. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the alum-works of Whitby w ere 
established ; which, with those since formed near Glasgow', 
supply the market with a lurge quantity of alum. The 
alum is procured from alum-slate, the stratum of which is 
nearly thirty miles in length : this alum-slate has not been 
accurately analyzed, but it docs not appear to contain any 
potash salt, and this is therefore added. The method of 
manufacturing, is to mix the broken alum-slate with fuel, 
and set it on fire; when the combustion is over, the residual 
matter, consisting of earth, oxide of iron, and sulphate of 
alumina, is lixiviated with water ; u solution of the earthy salt 
being obtained, potash salts are added to it, and crystals of 
alum are formed. It requires about 130 tons of calcined 
alum-slate to produce one ton of alum. Near Glasgow alum 
is manufactured from slaty clay ; which is obtained from old 
coal pits ; the slate contains also iron pyrites, and both its 
constituents combining with oxygen, sulphate of iron is 
formed, with excess of sulphuric acid, wrhich acting upon 
and combining with the clay or alumina of the slate, forms 
a double sulphate of iron and alumina, which crystallizes 
in small filaments, of a greenish-white colour. 

When the slate containing this double salt is put into 
water, it is dissolved ; by evaporation, crystals of sulphate of 
iron are obtained, and to the solution, which is princi- 
pally sulphate of alumina, potash salts are added, and 
crystals of alum are formed ; these are purified by redissolv- 
ing them in water and crystallization. By exposing to 
air and moisture the slate which remains after the solution 
of the sulphate of iron and alumina, a further portion of the 
pyrites is acted upon, and more sulphate of iron and alumina 
are obtained, Mich are dissolved, as before, in w ater. 

/Uum is also sometimes prepared by directly combining sul- 
phuric acid and alumina, with the addition of potash salts; in 
ccneral, however, this method is much less economical than 
tliosii alroady detailed. By whatever process alum is pre- 
pared. its properties are the following: it is colourless, in- 
Sdowms; has an astringent tote and Walh*es^nera^ 
in regular octahedrons; but by the addition ol alumina, and 
panteular management, it may be made to crystallize in cubes, 
ft 4s brittle, ana easily reduced to powder ; its specific gravity 
* is about l-73i ; water, at 60° Fahrenheit, dissolves about one- 
^ eighteenth of its weight of alum, end boiling water about 


The solution re4^Mi*'W*e^le 

blue colours strongly; when exposed to dry air, alum effio- 
resces' slightly on the surface, but it remains long with- 
out undergoing any change internally. When moderately 
heated, alum dissolves in its water of crystallization ; if more 
strongly heated, the water is evaporated, and when exposed 
to a very high temperature, sulphuric acid is expelled, 
and there remains a mixture of alumina and sulphate of 

Alum has been frequently analyzed, and the later results 
of chemists differ but little. According to Dr. Thomson it 
consists of 


Four atoms of sulphuric acid , 

40 

X 4 

= 160 

or 32*85 

Three atoms of alumina 

18 

X 3 

= 54 

„ 1 i ‘08 

One atom of potash . . . 



= 48 

,, 9*85 

Twenty- five atoms of water • 

9 

X 25 

= 225 

„ 46*22 




487 

100*00 


The same chemist considers its atomic constitution to be 

Three atoms of sulphate of 

alumina 58 x 3 = 174 or 35*73 

One atom of sulphate of potash = 88 „ 18*07 

Twenty-five atoms of water « 9 X25 = 225 „ 40*20 


Weight of its atom • = 487 100*00 

The analysis of Berzelius agrees very closely with that of 
Dr. Thomson ; the greatest difference is in the proportion of 
sulphuric acid, which the loriner states to be 34*23 per cent., 
being 1 38 greater than the quantity found by Dr. Thomson. 

Soda alum is not met with in commerce. It may be pre- 
pared by adding sulphate of soda to a solution of sulphate of 
alumina; by evaporation crystals are obtained, which, when 
pure, have the following properties : their taste is astringent, 
and their form the octahedron, like that of potash alum ; 
they are more brittle and more soluble in water than the 
crystals of common alum ; their specific gravity is about T 6. 
When soda alum is heated nearly to redness, it loses its 
water ; and when more strongly heated, sulphuric acid is 
expelled. Its other properties are similar to those of com- 
mon alum. It appears to consist of 
Three atoms of sulphate of 

alumina 58 X 3 - 174 or 36*94 

One atom of sulphate of soda = 72 „ 15*28 

Twenty-five atoms of water . 9 X'25 = 225 „ 47*78 

Weight of its atom . = 471 100*00 

According to Dr. Thomson, soda alum occurs in a native 
state at St. Juan, near the city of Mendoza in South Ame- 
rica. It is found in small nodules, and differs from the 
crystallized salt in containing only twenty atoms of water. 

Ammonia Alum may he prepared by adding sulphate of 
ammonia to sulphate of alumina in solution. By evapora- 
tion octahedral crystals are obtained, similar in appearance 
and in many properties to those of the preceding alums. It 
is more soluble in water than potash alum, but less so than 
soda alum ; in taste, and in action upon vegetable blue 
colours, it resembles them. 

When moderately heated it swells, fuses, and loses its 
water of crystallization ; and if the heat be much increased, 
the whole both of the sulphate of ammonia and sulphuric 
acid is expelled, and pure alumina remains. This alum is 
not prepared for use in England, but it is said to be manu 
facturedin France. It is readily distinguished from the other 
alums, by the evolution of ammonia, which takes place on 
the addition of potash or soda in sufficient quantity. 

According to Dr. Thomson, ammonia alum is composed of 

Three atoms of sulphate of 

alumina 58 X 3 = 174 or 3b *15 

One atom of sulphate of ammonia = 57 „ 12*50 

Twenty-live atoms of water . 9 X25 = 225 „ 49*35 

Weight of its atom . = 456 100*00 

We have already mentioned that alum is decomposed by 
heat ; and the same effect is produced by numerous chemical 
re- a gents: thus the alkalis, potash, soda, and ammonia, 
when added t6 it in solution, combine with the sul- 
phuric acid; and precipitate alumina. It is decomposed by 
the alkaline earths, lime, barytes, and strontia ; and acetate 
of lead, muriate of lime, &c. &c., decompose it by double 
decomposition. 
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Alum sometimes contains sulphate of irou, whisk, is ex* 
tftomcly injurious iu certain applications of alum*; It is 
readily detected by the addition of a solution of fterrocyanate 
of potash, which precipitates Prussian blue when oxide of 
iron is present. 

Alum is employed for a vast number of purposes. It is 
used in lake colours* dyeing, calico printing, leather dressing ; 
and hy candle -makers to harden the tallow and render it 
white. It is an ingredient in leaking pyrophorus, us will 
be hereafter described ; and in medicine it is employed as an 
astringent, 

A LUM SLATE, a rock from which, as its name implies, 
alum is prepared. It is found in Germany, Sweden, 
and in Yorkshire a stratum occurs, which, according to Mr. 
Winter, (Nicholson's Journal , No. 25, p. 24 1,) is twenty eight 
miles in length, extending from ten miles to the southward 
of Whitby, to eighteen miles to the northward ; the cliffs 
are in general precipitous, and their height is from 100 to 
750 feet. The colour of this slate is bluish-grey : its hard- 
ness varies ; at the top part of the stratum, it may be crumbled 
between the fingers ; whereas at a considerable depth, it is as 
hard as roofing slate. The specific gravity is about 2’ 48. By 
exposure to the air it ellloresces, and acquires the taste of 
alum. Alum slate lias not been accurately analyzed; it 
contains silica, alumina, and, before efflorescence, probably 
pyrites or bisulphuret of iron. 

At: Hurlett near Paisley, and Campsie near Glasgow, alum 
is manufactured from wliat appears to bo date day, impreg- 
nated with bisulphuret of iron : it is obtained from old coal- 
pits, and having been Jong exposed to air and moisture, 
sulphate of iron and sulphate of alumina are formed, and 
crystallize so as completely to destroy the texture of the 
slate. 

This double sulphate of iron and alumina occurs in the 
form of soft delicate fibres, easily separable from each other; it 
is nearly colourless, of a silky lustre, and resembles asbestos 
in appearance. It is readily soluble in water, the solution 
yields crystals of sulphate of iron, and when potash salts are 
added to the remaining solution of sulphate of alumina, 
crystals of alum are immediately formed, and this is the 
process of alum -making already noticed. According to the 
analysis of Phillips, (Annals of Philosophy, 2 1 — 426,) this 
double sulphate or ferro-sulphate of alumina consists of 
Sulphuric acid . „ . 30*9 

Protoxide of iron , . 2D* 7 

Alumina 5*2 

Leaving for water . . 43*2 

100*0 

When this double salt hits been dissolved, the remaining 
slate is exposed in heaps to air and moisture, and by their 
action upon the pyrites, further quantities of the salt arc 
obtained. 

ALUM STONE, a mineral which occurs in a secondary 
rock at LaTolfa in Italy, and is there used in the preparation 
of alum : it is found in small masses and veins, and accord- 
ing to Cordier it exists in most burning volcanoes. It is 
said to be met with also in Tuscany and Hungary. 

This mineral is either massive or crystallized ; the former 
is usually greyish-white, and sometimes red. It is translu- 
cent, easily frangible, scratches calcareous spar, but is 
scratched by floor spar. When heated by the blowpipe it 
decrepitates, ami by continuing the beat emits a sulphureous 
smell. 

The crystals are generally situated in the cavities of the 
massive substance ; they are small, shining, sometimes ex- 
ternally brownish ; their form is an obtuse rhomboid, va- 
riously modified. 

Both varieties have been analyzed, the massive by Vau- 
queiin, uml the crystallized by Cordier ; the results are, 
Massive. Ov*tulii/.ud a 

Sulphuric acid . .25*00 Sulphuric acid . . 35'495 

Alumina .... 43*92 Alumina. , . . 39*654 

Potash 3*08 Potash .... 10*021 

Silica 24*00 Water, a trace of oxide 

Water 4 00 of iron and loss . 14*830 


100-00 100*000 
ALtPMlNA. The earthy oxide cf aluminum, sometimes 
called argil or the argillaceous earth ; it constitutes the 
larger portion of all clays, and their plastic property is 
owing to it. The name of alumina is derived from alttmen , 
the Latin for alum, the salt from which it is generally ob- 


tained in a pure state, by means which will presently be men- 
tioned. Alumina is widely diffused throughout the earth; 
tho adamantine spar or corundum, the ruby and sapphire, 
arc alumina nearly pure and crystallised ; those substances 
have not, however, any of the more obvious properties of 
common clay, for instead of being amorphous, «oflt, and 
diffusible through water, they are crystallised, are among 
the hardest substances in nature, and will not mix 
with, water. The diaspore is a crystallised mineral, which 
consists almost entirely of alumina and water ; and in North 
America another hydrate of alumina has been found, and 
called gibbsite. 

The following is the process recommended by Berzelius 
(Traite de Ckimie , ii. 369) for procuring pure alumina: dis- 
solve and crystallize alum repeatedly to deprive it of the 
peroxide of iron which it usually contains; when thus ren- 
dered pure, a portion of the alum dissolved in water and 
added to a solution of potash in excess* gives a precipitate 
at first, which is afterwards completely-^Alisdissolvecl. To a 
boiling solution of the purified alum* add one of carbonate 
of potash, as long os precipitation takes place ; then a slight 
excess of the carbonate being used, digest with a gentle 
heat to decompose the subsulphate of alumina formed. 
Wash this carefully on a filter, and re-dissolve it in muri- 
atic acid ; precipitate the clear solution with ammonia or 
the carbonate, ami wash the precipitate, which, when dried 
with a gentle heat, is hydrate of alumina, and when heated 
to rodu«ad, becomes pure alumina, by losing its water. 

If intended for the purpose of solution in acids, it is 
better to keep tho alumina in the state of hydrate, for tho 
heat requisite to deprive it of water, occasions its particles to 
cohere so firmly, that acids act upon it slowly and with great 
difficulty. 

According to Gay Lussao, pure alumina may be obtained 
by heating ammonia alum to redness in a platma crucible ; 
thus prepared it Is insoluble in acids. (Ann. de Ch. et. de 
Phys ., v. 101.) 

The properties of alumina are, that it is white, powdery, 
and light ; it has neither taste nor smell, und it adheres to 
the tongue. Berzelius considers alumina to be composed of 
53.3 aluminum and 46.7 oxygen out of l Go parts ; hydrogen 
being reckoned unity, lie regards its constitution to be two 
atoms of aluminum, 13.716 x 2 = 27.432, with 3 atoms of 
oxygen, 8 . 01 3 X 3 = 24 . 039 ; its atomic weight is conse- 
quently 51.471. Dr. Thomson states its constitution to be 
1 atom of aluminum =10, with one atom of oxygen =8, 
giving 18 as its atomic weight. 

Alumina is insoluble in water, but considerable affinity 
exists between them, as is shown by the high temperature 
required to decompose the hydrate. Berzelius (An. de Ch. 
lxxxii. 1 7) found that 1 00 parts of anhydrous alumina gained 
15.5 of water from a dry atmosphere, and 33 from a humid 
one ; which, on removal to a dry place, were reduced to 
15.5. 

Alumina shrinks considerably by heat ; and Mr. Wedg- 
wood, supposing that the degree of contraction would deter- 
mine that of tho heat producing it, invented a pyrometer on 
this principle, blit it is now ascertained that its indications 
are fallacious. When alumina is exposed to the heat ob- 
tained by a jet of oxygen gas directed on a spirit lamp, it 
fuses slowly into a clear colourless glass. 

Alumina produces no change in vegetable blues or yel- 
lows, and consequently shows neither acid nor alkaline 
properties. When in a finely divided state, and especially 
when recently precipitated and moist, alumina combines 
readily with most acids, except the carbonic; but when it 
lias been strongly heated, it is rendered insoluble in them ; 
it dissolves easily in tlic solutions of potash and soda, and 
even those of barytes and strontia, but ammonia takes it up 
very sparingly. 

Nitric and muriatic acids form salts with alumina, which 
' dissolve in water in large quantity, but afford no crystals by 
evaporation : these acids are applied to no use. Acetic aciu 
unites with alumina, and the resulting acetate is largely 
employed in calico printing as u mordant: it is generally 
prepared from alum by double decomposition, either with 
acetate of lead or of lime. Sulphate of alumina is unim- 
portant, except wheri considered as entering into the com- 
position of alum. 

It is evident frohl jvhat has been stated with respecLto 
alumina, that it II an exceedingly Important substance, 
whether regarded as a constituent of soils or with respect to 
its extensive employment in the operations of the dyer* 
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jolioo-printerj ar ecdoui^makev. It is a necessary ittgre- 
tfenl in all kinds of porcelain, earthenware, bricks, and 
lies.. 

A1AFMINUM. The base of alumina, and generally 
■ogarded a* a metal. Davy reduced alumina by voltaic 
dectricity f ami by the motion of potassium in Vapour Upon 
liumina heated to redness. Further attempts were made by 
lErsted and Berzelius, but it was first obtained in a per- 
bctly separate state by Wiihler in 1827, who procured it by 
toting with heat upon chloride of aluminum with potassium ; 
he chlorine combining with the potassium, the chloride so 
brmed was dissolved by water, and the aluminum Was left. 
Aluminum thus obtained is a grey powder, resembling 
fiatina in appearance ; when burnished it has the lustre of 
in ; it does not fuse at the temperature of melting cast-iron, 
tnd it is a non-conductor of electricity, which is also the case 
vith iron in a finely divided state. When heated to redness 
n the air, it burn# with great vividness, and is converted 
)y the acquisition df Oxygen into alumina : in pure oxygen 
t burns with so great splendor, that the eye can scarcely 
iupport it ; but in order to produce this efibet it must be 
>reviously heated to redness ; the heat evolved is sufficiently 
freat to fuse the alumina partially, and it is then as hard 
is corundum. 

Aluminum does not decompose water until it is heated 
o ebullition, and then decomposition is slowly effected. 
Neither sulphuric, muriatic, nor nitric acid dissolve alumi- 
lum when cold, but when heated they act upon it quickly, 
■t dissolves very readily oven in a w'eak solution of potash, 
vith the evolution of hydrogen gas. Solution of ammonia 
lIso dissolves it. With oxygen, as already noticed, ulumi- 
nim forms alumina ,* combined with chlorine, the result is 
t deliquescent chloride. Sulphurct of aluminum may be 
irocured by dropping sulphur upon heated aluminum ; it 
s a black powder, which decomposes by exposure to the 
dr, and which, when put into water, deposits alumina and 
(solves sulphuretted hydrogen. 

ALUHEl), ALRET), or ALFRED, of Beverley, an 
English historian, who lived in the twelfth century. He is 
be author of an Epitome of British History, from the time 
f the fabulous Brutus to the twenty-ninth year of the 
eign of Henry I., which Thomas Hearne published at 
Oxford in 1710, under the title of The Annals of Altered of 
Hnvcrtey. It. is written in a Latin style remarkable for its 
oiToet ness, considering the age in which the author lived ; 
nd more attention appears to be paid in it to the dates 
f the events recorded than in most of our imtient clm>- 
dcles. It exhibits, however, in many places so strong a 
cscmhlancc to the similar work which bears the name of 
JeoiFrey of Mournoulh, that Leland, and others after him, 
iave considered it to be merely an abridgment of Geoffrey's 
/ork. On the other hnnd, it would rather seem that 
Uured's history w as really published before that of Geof- 
rey, so that where they agree in expression, the plagiarism 
r copying ought probably to be charged upon the latter. 
JeoiFrey' s work has always been regarded as principally u 
ranslation from a British or Armoric original ; and he and 
Uured may have drawn their information, to a considerable 
xtent, from the same sources. Of the personal history 
f Alured the little that has been handed down rests en~ 
ively on the worthless authority of Bale, in his Illustrium 
Wagruti Britannia ? Script orum Catalogue , a Japheto , per 
020 Annas. He is said to have been born in the town of 
leverley, in Yorkshire ; to have received his education at 
Cambridge, where he became distinguished for his skill in 
ivinitv, as well us in various branches of profane learning ; 
nd, having afterwards turned secular priest, to have been 
ciadc one of the canons and treasurer of the church of St. 
olin in his native town. His death is conjectured to have 
aken place in 1 129, the year in which his annals terminate, 
Jale makes him the author of many other works ; but the 
atalogue appears to be manufactured by the process of re- 
iresenting each of the books of his Annals as a distinct 
realise. Among the works that have been attributed to 
Llnred is a history of St, John of Beverley ; which the 
writer of his life in the Biographia Bniannica considers 
;> be a collection of charters and other records respecting 
hat ecclesiastical foundation still preserved among the 
lottoniun manuscripts in the British Museum. But for 
he opinion that this collection is “the history said to have 
een written by Alured, there do not appear to be sufficient 
rounds, 

ALUTA, or ALT, a tributary of the Danube, which rises 


in Tratilflvanift, fa tit* eastern Carpathian ttoUtitoins, tibcmt 
46° 4Gv!$. lat. Its course is at first due south ibr about *0 
miles, when it makes ft turn and runs nearly due north for 
about 80 miles. Its general course is then S.W,,’ S.S.Wi, 
and S>, till it reaches the Carpathian mountains, through 
which it makes its way. This pass, called the Pa»s of the 
Red Tower, is about 18 miles S.S.B. of Hermanstadt. From 
the mountains the Alt takes a general south course through 
Wallachia, forming one of the chief fivers of that province : 
it joins the Danube nearly opposite the town Nikopolis, in 
about 43° 46 1 N. lat., 24° 52' K. long. The whole length 
of its course is hot less than 250 miles, and may be consi- 
derably more. The navigation of the river is said to be 
dangerous. It brings down particles of gold from the auri- 
ferous sands in the neighbourhood of the mountains. 

ALVA, DUKE OF. [See Alba.] 

. ALVAR, a principality in the centre of Upper Hiri- 
dostan, twenty-five miles south-west of Delhi, north-west 
of Agra, and between 27° and 28° of north latitude. 
Alvar is a well-wooded, hilly country, abounding With 

« and with natural fastnesses, of which advantage 
ien taken by some of the inhabitants to carry pn a 
system of predatory incursions into the neighbopring dis- 
tricts. These people are described as having beeii formerly 
exceedingly brutal in their habits ; and for this reason it Was 
once customary with some of the native chiefs, when at War, 
to engage their services, in order the more effectually to 
ravage the country of their enemies. The principality is 
now under the dominion of tho Rajah ofMacherry, whose 
sway extends over about 3000 square miles. The chief 
towns in his dominions are Alvar, Macherry, and Rajglmr: 
although Macherry gives the title to the chief, Alvar is the 
capital. 

In 1803, during the war with Seincliah and the Rajah of 
Berar, Lord Lake concluded a treaty with the Macherry 
Rajah, who then placed himself under the protection of tho 
British government. Two years after that time, lie re- 
ceived a considerable accession of territory at the expense of 
the Rajah of Bhurtpoor, who, contrary to his engagements, 
had assisted Ilolkar in liis hostility to the Company's 
government. 

If the inhabitants of this principality w ere not originally 
incited to their lawless courses by the oppression of tho 
neighbouring chiefs, there is little doubt Unit they must 
have been confirmed in tlieir bad habits by the harsh and 
cruel measures adopted towards them. Among other re- 
strictions, they were prohibited from cultivating the land in 
any situation where adequate returns could be expected; 
their implements of husbandry in such cases were seized 
and destroyed, and themselves subjected to the most brutal 
punishments. They were frequently put to a lingering death 
by being enclosed within four walls. So far were these mea- 
sures of cruelty from having produced any reformation in the 
people, that the commission of outrages was continually on 
the increase ; whereas, since the interference of the English 
government, and the consequent adoption of conciliatory 
measures, outrages are now of rare occurrence, which were 
before so frequent that no one could venture to travel from 
one part of the country to another without a military escort. 
(Renncll’s Memoir of a Map of Hindostan, Hamilton’s 
East India Gazetteer , and Parliamentary Reports ) 
ALVAR, a large and strongly-fortified town, situated 
at the base of a steep hill, in 27° 44' north lat., and 76° 32' 
east long., seventy-five miles S.S.W. from Delhi. This 
town is in the principality of the same name, and forms 
at once the capital and the principal residence of the 
Macherry Rajah. On tho summit of the hill at the foot 
of which Alvar is built, there is a strong fort, 1200 feet 
above the level of the town. 

ALV ARE Zr ( F RAN Cl SCO,) a Portuguese traveller, was 
burn in the latter part of the fifteenth century, at the town 
of Coimbra. King Emanuel made him his chaplain. 
About the year 1512, David, the Emperor of Abyssinia, 
sent a certain Armenian, by name Matlxeo, to India, with 
the view of establishing an alliance with Portugal. Matheo 
w as kindly received by Aifonso de Alboquerque, who was 
then governor of the settlements in India, He was sent to 
Portugal, and at first considered as an impostor, and 
treated as such by those who conducted him. On his 
arrival at Lisbon, King Emanuel rendered him ample 
justice | and fa 1515, he sent Edward Galvao on an extra- 
ordinary embassy to the Emperor David, and Alvarez was 
appointed hi3 secretary. After a long voyage, they arrived 
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at the Title of Caraaran, in the Bed Sea, where Gftfcmo died 
not long after )iis arrival. 

While Lope Suarez was governor of India, this mission 
was delayed ; but Diego Lopez de Segueira, who succeeded 
him in the government, perfected wliat his predecessor had 
left incomplete. He . appointed Rodrigo de Lima am- 
bassador, and confirmed Alvarez in the office of secretary. 
He tohl Rodrigo before all the men, ‘ I send Alvarez with 
you, and not you with Alvarez ; do nothing without first 
asking his adyice, and follow it exactly.’ 

The expedition landed at Arkeeko on the Abyssinian coast, 
on the 7th of April, 1520 ; here they met %ith a Moor and a 
Christian. The latter informed them that the country was 
inhabited by Christians, but that they were subject to the 
depredations of the Mohammedans. The Christian gover- 
nor of the country came afterwards with a fine retinue to 
meet them. The monks of the monastery of Bisam also 
visited the travellers, and received them kindly in their 
house. Proceeding on their journey with much fatigue and 
privation, occasioned partly by tbe loss of their guide and 
interpreter, Matheo, who died shortly after entering the 
Abyssinian territory, they arrived at the emperor's residence 
in Amliara, after passing through the countries of Tigre and 
Angot. After some years’ residence in that city and country, 
Alvarez returned to Lisbon on 24th July, 1527. The king 
rewarded him with a handsome benefice, and ordered him 
to publish an account of his travels. Alvarez published his 
work at Lisbon, in one volume folio, with the following title: 

* Descripgam das Terras do Prcste Joam , segundo vio e 
escreveo o Padre Francisco Alvarez, capelldo del Rey nos so 
senhor, agora nn v ament e, tmpresso par mandad do dito 
senhor cm casa de Luis Rodriguez , Hbreiro de sua Alleza. 
Lisboa , 1540. A copy of this volume is in the British 
Muserjn. 

Alvaiez says in his dedication to the king, that he went 
to Paris purposely to purchase the type for the printing of 
his manuscript. 

In his relation, the traveller speaks more of the country 
than of himself. The simplicity and frankness with which 
it is written are admirable. It hears the stamp of truth in 
every page. It is unfortunate that the writer gives no exact 
notions of the relative position of places, or of distances, parti- 
cularly as he traversed and visited the now almost unknown 
countries of Angot, Amliara, and Efat. Peter Covilham, 
[see Abyssinia, p. 58,] who was in Abyssinia at the time of 
Alvarez’ arrival, informed him that the Nile (Bahrel Azrek) 
rose in the kingdom of Gojam, and that he (Covilham) had 
been sent there on a mission by the Queen Elena. The 
narrative of Alvarez is generally clear, and he is apparently 
an honest and trustworthy writer. A French translation 
appeared of it in 1558, at Antwerp, under the title of De- 
scription Historique de VEthiopie , by Belle rc. There is also 
another in Spanish, by Fray Tomas de Padilla, (Antwerp, 
1557,) and Ramusio published it in Italian, in his collection 
of Travels. We have not seen the latter of these transla- 
tions ; hut of the two former, the Spanish is by far prefer- 
able to the French. It is surprising that a book of such 
merit should not have been translated into English. A 
copy of the original, as w T ell as of the Spanish arul French 
translations, are in the library of the British Museum. 

Alvarez died in 1 540. He was not a man of very superior 
talents, but he was undoubtedly an accurate, and, above all, 
an honest traveller. (See Nicolao Antonio. Mariana, 
book xxx. ch. 23 — 25.) 

ALVERSTOKE. [See Gosport.] 

ALYA/TTES, a king of Lydia, the father of Crcnsus ; he 
died about b.c. 562, after a reign of fifty-seven years. Near 
the Lake Gygroa, which is a few miles north of Sardis (now 
Sart) in Asia Minor, we still see the immense mound of 
earth which was raised to his memory. Herodotus, who gives 
the first account of it (i. 93.) says, that the circuit round the 
base was 3800 Greek feet, and the width (of the base?) 2600 
feet. The height is not given. The lower part of it was 
a substruction of stone, which is now covered by the earth 
that has fallen down ; but the mound still retains its conical 
form, and rises up like a natural hill. Its dimensions are 
much greater than those of any similar raenuraents in Groat 
Britain. The circuit of Silbury Hill, which forms so striking 
an object on the Bath road, is Inconsiderable when compared 
with the mound of Alyattes. Other mounds of Various sizes 
are found near the large one, and probably were raised in 
memory of the antient kings of Lydia, (Sc^ Chandler’s 
■;§*Travels in Asia Minor .) j 
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In the reign of Alyattes a great eclipse took place while 
the Lydian and Median armies were fighting (Herod. I. 74) : 
the place where the eclipse was seen is not mentioned by 
Herodotus ; but we may fairly Conjecture it was in the upper 
latitudes of Asia Minor, and between the Hulys and the 
higher waters of the Euphrates. This eclipse was predicted 
by Thales of Miletus, but we cannot infer from the words of 
Herodotus that he predicted the day : all that the words of 
the historian can bu made to signify is, that he predicted 
the year. But Herodotus knew so little of physical science 
that we must not interpret his words too strictly. Scaliger 
says this eclipse took place October i\ 583 b.c.: Volney, 
February 3, 626: Mayer, May, 603. Costard, Phil Trans . 
1753, showed, by allowing for the moon’s acceleration, that 
Mayer's eclipse was not seen at all in Asia Minor. 

Baily has calculated {Phil. Transac. 1811) all the eclipses 
from b.c. 650 to b.c. 580, and has found only one that was 
total in or near any part of Asia Minot, viz. 30 Sept. 610. 
The centre of the moon's shadow passed in the fbrenoon in 
a right line over the north-eastern part of Asia Minor, 
through Armenia into Persia. It passed over the mouth of 
the river Halys. If the eclipse mentioned by Diodorus to 
have taken place during the voyage of Agathocles, b.c. 31 0, be 
rightly given, a correction becomes necessary for the moon’s 
distance from her node, which being allowed for, no eclipse 
between b.c. 650 and 580 was central or total at or near 
any part of Asia Minor. Therefore either the date of the 
eclipse of Agathocles or of Thales is false. 

ALYTH, a town in Perthshire, in an extensive parish, 
which stretches into Forfarshire, includes the Mountains of 
King's Seat (1238 feet high) and Mount Blair, and the 
forest of Alyth, and affords a supply of game and fuel. 
Some parts of the parish are fitted for pasturage of black 
cattle and sheep. The town is pleasantly situated ou a 
rivulet, running into the Isla, a tributary of the Tay, and at 
the foot of a hill. It has a well-supplied market, and some 
manufactures, of linen and yarn. There are several fairs 
in the year. The church is an ancient Gothic building, in 
good condition ; and besides the usual parochial school, 
there is one at Drumfork in the parish, established by tlio 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Alyth was 
constituted a royal burgh in the fifteenth century, but never 
sent members to parliament. It is 12 miles W. by S. from 
Forfar. The papulation of the parish in 1831 was 2888. There 
arc the vestiges of a fortification on a hill near the town. 

A 'MADE ITS I. was the son of Adelaide, Marchioness of 
Susa, and of Humbert I. , Count of Maurienne, in Savoy, 
called the 4 White-handed;’ some say he was the son 
of Oddo, Humbert’s son. After his father’s death, he 
governed conjointly with his mother the states of Susa 
and Maurienne. This made him master of the great 
pass over the Alps into Italy, by Mont Cenis, from 
which circumstance much of the subsequent import- 
ance of his family was derived. He married a daughter of 
Gerald, Count of Burgundy. Amadeus, as a feudatory of the 
empire, was attending the Emperor Henry III. at Verona, 
when one day be asked admission to the imperial chamber, 
followed, as was his custom, by a numerous retinue of young 
noblemen and squires. Henry ordered him to he admitted, 
hut 4 without his tail,’ meaning his retinue. Upon this, 
Amadeus refused to enter without his friends. The emperor 
was not displeased at his boldness, and allowed the whole 
to come in with their lord. From this circumstance Ama- 
deus was styled Caudatns. Amadeus whs mainly instru- 
mental in bringing about a reconciliation between Henry 
IV. and Pope Gregory VII., and thus putting an end to the 
disastrous contest between the church and the empire. He 
died soon after, in 1078, and was buried in the cathedral of 
St. Jean de Maurienne. 

AMADEUS II., styled by some III., as they suppose 
another Amadeus, either before or after Amadeus I., of 
whom, however, they give us no account. , This has occa- 
sioned some confusion in the early genealogy of the House 
of Savoy. He succeeded his father Humbert II., Count of 
Maurienne, in 1103. He accompanied Henry V. to Romo, 
where the latter w as crowned emperor. As a reward for 
his fidelity, Henry gave him the title of Count of Savoy, 
and vicar perpetual of the empire. Amadeus also took the 
title of Marquis if Turin ; ■ and married the daughter of the 
Count or Daupiu$* as he was called, of Vienne, on the 
Rhone. His mfiBerencca with Louis VII., King of Franoe, 
who was Amadous' cousin by his mother’s side, were settled 
by the mediation of St. Bernard, the famous Abbot of Cl&ir-^ 
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yaux, who persuaded Amadeus to take the cross, and ac- 
iwmpany the king to the Holy Land, which expedition, how- 
ever, turned out unsuccessful. Amadeus distinguished him- 
self at the Biege of Damascus, and relieved Acre, which was 
besieged by the Turks. On liis return from Sy ria, he landed 
iii the died at Nicosia, of a fever, 

In 1148. « celebrated Abbey of Hautecombe, Where are 
the sepulchres of the House of Savoy, was founded by him 
in 1125 , 

AMADEUS III. succeeded, in 1233, his father Thomas, 
as Count of Savoy, and his brother inherited Piedmont. 
Amadeus obliged $ie Count of Genevois to acknowledge 
himself his vassal : he also conquered the Chablais and tne 
Lower Valais ; and sent troops over the Little St. Bernard 
Into the valley of Aosta, and subjugated that country . The 
Emperor- Frederick 11., on his passage through Turin, was 
sumptuously entertained by Amadeus, to Whose titles he 
added on this occasion those of Duke of Chablais and of 
Aosta. AnmdeusvdWin 1246. 

AMADEUS IV., called * the Great/ succeeded his uncle 
Philip in 1285. By his marriage with Sybilla, Countess of 
Bugey and Bresse, these districts of ancient Burgundy 
were united to his states. He interfered in the disputes be- 
tween the Counts of Genevois and the Bishop of Geneva, and, 
protected the city from the encroachments of the Counts. 
The town and district of Ivroa gave itself up to him by com- 
mon consent of the citizens. He inherited the barony of 
Fuucigny by the will of Beatrix, the last of her family, but 
lie had to defend his claims by arms against the Dauphin of 
Vienne. This was the origin of long wars between the two 
states. Amadeus afterwards embarked for the East, where 
he assisted in the defence of Rhodes against the Turks in 
1315. It was on this occasion that he assumed the white 
cross on his arms and banner, which has ever since remained 
the ensign of Savoy. He died in 1323 at Avignon, where 
he had gone for the purpose of urging Pope John XXII. to 
proclaim a new crusade. 

AM ADEUS V. succeeded his ‘brother Edward in 1329, 
continued the war against the Dauphin of Vienne, and 
died in 1312. He has been called Aymon by the same 
historians who have anticipated one number in the 
list of the former Amadeuses. They all agree in calling 
the following, Amadeus VI. The names of Aymon and 
Amadeus were frequently confounded in the countries of 
ancient Burgundy. 

AMADEUS VI., son and successor of the preceding, 
was called ' the Green Count/ from the colour of the 
dress in which he appeared, when only fourteen years of 
age, at a great tournament given at Chamhcry, where he 
won the prize. In 1349 Humbert, last Dauphin of Vienne, 
disgusted with the world in consequent of the death of an 
only son, gave up his title and principality to Charles, 
grandson of Philip of Valois, and retired into a Dominican 
convent. 

From that epoch the eldest son of the King of France 
has been called Dauphin, and the province Dauphiny. 
Amadeus VI. was not pleased at this cession, which gave 
him a much more formidable neighbour than he had before ; 
and a war ensued, in which Amadeus defeated the French 
in 1354. A treaty was concluded at Paris the following 
year, by which the Count of Savoy gave up to France the 
districts he possessed in Dauphiny beyond the rivers Rhone 
and Guier; and lie, on bis part, was acknowledged undis- 
puted sovereign of Faucigny and the country of Gex, as 
well as suzerain lord over tne Counts of Genevois, all which 
titles bad been till then subjects of contention betwoen 
the Counts of Savoy and the Dauphins of Vienne. Ama- 
deus was next engaged in a war against the two brothers, 
Barnabas and Galeazzo Visconti, who had attacked the 
Marquis of Montterrat. He marched to the assistance of 
the latter, and drove away the forces of the Visconti. He 
also obliged the Marquis of Saluzzo to pay him homage. 
He thus extended his dominion on the Italian side of the 
Alps. Amadeus’s alliance was courted by the principal 
Sovereigns of his riffle. John Palrnologus, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, and Athadeus’s cousin by his mother's side, being 
threatened by the Bulgarians and the Tm^s* who had taken 
Adri&nople, implored the assistance of tne, wester n princes. 
The pope proclaimed a crusade, but the Qflflflt of Savoy alone 
answered the call. At his otfn expeltoe' be assembled a 
number of galleys in the port of- veflkte- where he em- 
barked with a chosen band of his own knights, and a con- 
siderable number of archers and other infantry, all dressed 


in green* He arrived at Coron in the Mofle^in July, 
1^86, raill frotn thenhe he proceeded . ."ifc": 

SuLan Amurath had, placed a garrison. The ;#iis 
taken, and the white cross of Savoy hoisted on its raiflpkrts. 
From Gallipoli he proceeded to Constantinople, where he 
found the people in great confusion , the Em peror PalmologUs 
being a prisoner in the hands bf tnfl Bhlgarians. Amadeus 
sailed again for the Black Sea, landed on the Bulgarian 
coast, took Mescmbrift by storin, and attacked Varna, The 
Bulgarians now sued for peace, and as a first condition de- 
livered Palaoologus, who returned to Cons^itinople with 
Amadeus. The latter, however, soon after quarrelled with 
the Greek bmperor, whoin he was endeavouring, but in 
vain, to restore to the bosom off 'the Roman or Western 
church. An interesting account of this expedition from the 
original MSS. was lately published by Pietro Datta, of 
Turin. On his return to Italy, Amadous found that the 
Visconti had availed themselves of his absence to invade 
again Montferrat and Piedmont, although Galeazzo Visconti 
had married Blanche, Amadeus’s sister. Amadeus Soon 
obliged them to retire and to raise the siege of Asti. The 
Emperor Charles IV., on Ids passage through Chamber^, 
was splendidly entertained by Amadeus, who did homage 
as Duke of Aosta and Chablais, Mafquis of Susa, and 
imperial Vicar, according to feudal usage, by throwing the 
banners of those jurisdictions to the ground before the em- 
peror ; ‘ but when the sixth banner came forth, which was 
that of the white cross, the Count of Savoy entreated the 
emperor not to allow it to be lowered, saying that it had 
never been lowered yet to the ground, and never should, 
so please God.’ (Paradino, Chronique do Savoie.) Amadeus 
had now risen to great pBVer and influence, and was looked 
upon ys the arbiter of Italy. The Venetians and the Ge- 
noese had long quarrelled about the possession of the Island 
of Tenedos, in the Aegean Sea; but at last agreed to give 
it in full possession to the Count of Savoy. Amadeus in his 
old age was still thinking of another expedition against the 
Turks, but the Pope Clemens VII. persuaded him first to 
accompany Louis Duke of Anjou in his expedition to Naples, 
to which kingdom he Was called by the adoption of Queen 
Joanna I. Amadeus went in 1382, and shared in the first 
successes of Louis, who conquered the Abruzzi and Apulia. 
A contagious disease, however, spread through the army, 
and the Count of Savoy was one of its earliest victims. He 
died at Santo Stelano in Apulia, in 1383. He was the 
founder of the Order of the An nonciade. 

AMADEUS VII., called ‘the Red Count/ succeeded 
his father, Amadeus VI. He made the important acquisi- 
tion of the county of Nice, by the unanimous wish or the 
citizens, in 1388, and the act was solemnly registered as a 
public document. He was killed by a fall from his horse 
while hunting in the forest of Lornes, near Thonon, in 
1391. 

AMADEUS VIII., son and successor of the preceding, 
was created first Duke of Savoy, in 141 by the Emperor 
Sigisraund, who declared the court of the dutchy to be in- 
dependent of the imperial chamber. Amadeus waged war 
against Philip Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan, and took 
Vercelli, which lie united to his dominions. He also an- 
nexed to them the county of Genevans, having purchased 
the rights of the various claimants after the extinction of the 
male line. Thus the whole of Savoy was finally united 
under one sovereign. He was also Prince of Piedmont, 
Baron of Vaud, Lord of Nizza, Mondovi, and Valenza, Duke 
of Aosta, &c. Amadeus gave his subjects a code of laws 
called Statuta Sabaudicc. Under him Savoy enjoyed pro- 
found peace, whilst the countries around were a prey to 
foreign and civil wars. After forty-three years’ reign, and 
having lost his w ife, Maria Beatrix of Burgundy, he retired, 
in 1434, to the hermitage of Ripaille, a delightful spot on 
the Lake of Geneva, with six of his nobles, whom he created 
Knights of St. Maurice. Ha entrusted the administration 
of lus states to his son Louis. For five years he lived at 
Ripaille, where he was consulted in matters of importance 
by nis son as well as other sovereigns ; and here he mediated 
the peace of Arras between France and England. The coun- 
cil assembled at Basle, having deposed Eugenius* IV. in 1439, 
called Amadeus to the Papal chair. Amadeus at first refused, 
but being persuaded by the Cardinal of Arles, he assumed 
the pontifical dignity with the name of Felix V. At the same 
time he definitively abdicated his temporal sovereignty to 
his son Louis. In June, 1440, the new pope proceeded to 
Basle, where he was solemnly crowned. France, Itoglaad, 
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Spain, Germany, and Lombardy, acknowledged liim as pope, 
whilst the rest of Italy and the Venetians supported Euge- 
nius, who continued to reside at Rcxne. The schism lasted 
nine years, but Eugeni us having died, the Cardinals who 
were at Rome elected Nicholas V., when Felix himself pro- 
posed to renounce his rights to Nicholas, aiul thus terminate 
the scandal of the church. This arrangement was effected 
in 1440, and Felix having solemnly deposed the tiara, and 
having received the title of Cardinal Legate, retired again 
to his favourite Ripaille, where he met his six old com- 
panions, and appeared as forgetful of the pomps and cares 
of the papacy as he had been of those of liis temporal sove- 
reignty. He died in January, 1451, at Geneva. 

AIVfADEUS IX., Duke of Savoy, succeeded his father 
Louis in 1465. He was called * tlio Pious,' from his goodness 
and charity to the poor. He married Yolande of France, 
sister of Louis XI. He reigned only eight years, and died 
at VcroeUi in 1472. A few hours before his death he as- 
sembled his council and recommended them ‘ to administer 
impartial justice, and to love the poor.' He was succeeded 
by his son' Philibert. Louis, Amadeus' brother, was for a 
while king of Cyprus, but his title to that kingdom was dis- 
puted. As heirs of Louis, however, the kings of Sardinia 
still assume the title of Kings of Cyprus. 

A'MADIS DE GAIJLA, the hero of an old romance of 
chivalry, written in Spanish prose by Vasco Lobeira, towards 
the eml of the twelfth century. It was afterwards corrected 
and edited in more modern Spanish by Garcia Ordonez of 
Montalvo, about the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
became a very popular book in Italy and France ; it was 
translated into’ French by DTIerberay, ami printed in 1555, 
with many additions, under the mistranslated title of Amadis 
des Gaules, meaning France. In the original Spanish 
romance, Gaula is Wales ; and the subject, characters, and 
localities, are British. The story alludes to fabulous feats 
between the Welsh, and tlic English, previous to those of 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table ; the Romans 
and Saxons are united against the Prince of Gaula or 
Wales, and the Saxons are represented as faithless and 
treacherous. It is probable that Vasco Lobeira took the j 
groundwork of his story from some older British or Welsh 
legend. The Amadis is considered as one of the most in- j 
te resting works in the whole library of chivalry and romance, i 
There are also several other Spanish romances concerning j 
Amadis and his family, which arc, however, deservedly for- j 
gotten. Bernardo Tasso, the father of Torquato, wrote a 
poem on the subject of the Amadis de Gaula, which he called J 
Amadigi di Franria , copying the mistake of the French 
translator, and adding Other actions and episodes to the 
original story. This poem has never been held in great j 
esteem in Italy. See Wavton's History of English Poetry, 
where he treats of Amadis. 

AMADOTJ, the name of an inflammable substance which 
is frequently used as tinder. It is prepared from the dried , 
plant of the Boletus ignianus , steeped in a strong solution 
of saltpetre, and cut into thin slices. This plant grows 
horizontally from the sides of the cherry, the ash, and other 
trees : when it first makes its appearance it is a little round 
wart-like body, the size of a pea, of a yellow colour, and of a 
soft yielding substance; it gradually increases in size and 
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hardness till it becomes of a darkish brown, and is as large 
as an apple. It afterwards takes a horizontal direction, 
forms a border and becomes covered with numerous closely- 
packed tubes on its under surface, which are exceedingly 
minute. When the plant is full grown the tubes are of a 
reddish brown colour, and of a hard woody texture ; and the 
upper surface is of various colours disposed m grey, brown, 
or clouded concentric elevated circles. The plant is peren- 
nial, and increases yearly in size. 

AMAGER, or AMAK, a small island In the Baltic, 
lying opposite to Copenhagen, with whioly it is connected by 
two bridges. It is about nine miles longhand on an average 
three broad ; quite level, and without wood or good water. 
The soil is fertile, and the island supplies Copenhagen with 
garden vegetables, milk, butter, and cheese. A Dutch 
colony from tliej Water- land in North Holland was invited 
here m 1516 by Christian II. Of the two parishes, that on 
the east side of the island, called Hollanderbye, is the proper 
settlement of the Dutch colony. The language of the iconic 
, is a mixture of Dutch, German, and Danish. The inha- 
bitants, in summer, send their cattle to pasture on the adja- 
cent low island of Saltholm. 

A part of Copenhagen, called Christian shafen, is on the 
.island of Amager. (See Copenhagen.) 

AMALARIC, the last Visigoth king of Spain, was the 
son of Alaric II. and grandson of Theodoric II. At the death 
of his father, a.d. 506, he was only five years of age ; and 
Gensaleic, a bastard son of Alaric, was elected king of the 
Goths in Spain. Theodoric, who was then in Italy, sent his 
general Theudis with a powerful army to protect the rights 
of his grandson. Gensaleic was defeated, and Theudis was 
entrusted with the guardianship of the child and the 
government of Spain. When Amalaric became of age be 
was acknowledged king of the Goths both in Spain and in 
Gothic Gaul. In order to secure his F rench possessions he 
solicited and obtained the hand of Clotilda, daughter of 
Clovis, king of the Franks. But this marriage proved in 
the end an unfortunate one. Amalaric was a violent Arian, 
and Clotilda u zealous Catholic. At first each attempted to 
convert the other, but all their mutual endeavours having 
failed. Amalaric tried to obtain his object bv violent means. 
He so ill-treated his unfortunate queen, that at last she was 
compelled to apply to her brothers for protection against her 
cruel husband. The French historians say, that she was 
so barbarously treated, that the violence offered to her by her 
husband frequently occasioned her blood to How, aiul that 
she sent her brothers a handkerchief steeped in it as a testi- 
mony of her sufferings. But this statement is nut confirmed 
by the contemporary writers. Her brother Childehert, or 
Childibert, king of Ba ris, mustered a large army and inarched 
against his brother-in-law. The two armies met, according 
j to some authors, in Gothic Gaul, and according to others in 
j Catalonia. Both French and Spaniards fought with equal 
i valour and obstinacy. At last the Spaniards were defeated, 
and Amuiaric took refuge in a church, where he was killed, 
in the year 531. The conqueror, after having plundered the 
Arian churches, returned to France with his sister. 

Amalaric was the last of* the Visigoth kings, and the first 
who established the court at Seville. On his death, Theudis, 
an Ostrogoth or eastern Goth, was elected king. [See Ma- 
riana, hook v. eh. 7. Procopius, De Bello Gothorum, lib. i.] 

AM ALE KITES, a nation who dwelt south-west of 
Palestine, between Edom and Egypt (Gen. aiv. 7; Exod, 
xvii. 8-16 ; 1 Sam. xv. 7). According to Josephus, Anti- 
quities, in. 2, those who dwelt in Gobolitis and Petra were 
called Amalekites, and were the most warlike among the 
surrounding nations. The Gobolitis of Josephus is the Ge- 
lt ala or Gabala of Stophanus Byzantinus, and the Gabaleno 
of Eusebius, its inhabitants are called Gabalitre and Ge~ 
baloni. According to Burckhardt, the country between the 
Dead Sea and Wady Mouse is still called Mai or mountain, 
Gobolitis means the high dand, especially the mountainous 
country near Petra. The following passage (Jos. Ant, II. 
1. J 2.) will illustrate our statement. ‘ Aliphaz had five 
legitimate sons, Them an, Omer, Ophu^Jotbam, and Oka- 
naz, for Amaleh was illegitimate, being born of a concubine 
whose name was Thamua. These inhabited that part of 
Idumea which is called Gobolitis, and that which, after 
Amalek, was called Amalckitis.' Josephus calls their coun try 
Amalekitw, and describes it as a part o f Jdummi. (Ant, 
ii. 1.) Josephus also calls the country of Madian Amalekitia, 
and says, that it was situated between Pelusium, on the 
borders of Egypt, and the Red Sea, (Ant. vi. 7: J 8, and 
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ch. 8.) It appears also that they occupied several places in 
Falestinfe among the Canaarrites, Jfist as some Sclavonic 
Wendish settlements are found ai$ong the Saxons in Ger- 
many. In the land of Ephraim we find a mountain of the 
Amalekites where Abdon, the son of Hilled, was buried in 
i*irathon: There dwelt also many Kenites among the Ama- 
lekites, whom Josephus names %Kip>lrau (1 Sam. xv. 6 ; 
Ant. vi. 8 ; Judges xii. 15; compare v. 14,) 

We read in Gen. xiv. 7, that Araraphel, king of Shinar, 
Ariocli, king of Ellassaiy Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, and 
Tidal, king of nations, came to Enmishpat {Fountain of Judg- 
ment), which is Ktidesh, and smote all the country of the A ma- 
lekites. Kadesh is placed, in AshctoiVs Historical Map of 
Palestine , in 34° 68' E. long, and three minutes N.N.K. of 
Enmishpat ; but Moses informs us, that Eimishmt is Kadesh. 
According tp Rabbi Sh'lomo Ben Jarehi, 4 the country of the 
Amalekites ' means, in Gen. xiv. 7, the country which was 
afterwards inhal|j}|$d by the Amalekites ; as we might say 
that Ceesar went into France, because Gaul was afterwards 
occupied by the Franks, or as Jacob set his face to mount 
Gilead, although this name of Gilead is of a later date. Tins 
opinion lias been generally adopted; for Arnalek, one of the 
dukes, that came of Eliphaz, the son of Esau, in the land of 
Edom was considered the progenitor of the Amalekites, and 
therefore they could not exist in the days of Abraham. 
Gen. xxxvi. 1, 12, 16. But the name of Arnalek Was, per- 
haps, given to two different nations. The Arabians mention 
Imlik , Am tilth , or Amaleha among the aborigines of Arabia, 
the remains of which were mingled with the descendants of 
J oe tan and Aduan, and became Most a rubs or Mocarabes, 
that is, Arabians mixed with foreigners; and they give these 
names also to the Camomiles and Philistines, which nat ions 
were probably related to each other. According to Arabian j 
writers, the inhabitants of North Africa were descended 
from the Amalekites, who were expelled by Joshua. This 
assertion lias probably some reference to the Carthaginians 
being a Phoenician colony. (DTierbelot, JJibl. Or., art. 
Amlac; A bulled a in Poeoeke's Spec. Hist . Arab urn, ed. 
White, pp. 464, 465.) 

Some Arabians make Arnalek a descendant of Ham, and 
father of Aad ; but A bulled a (Historia Autci slamica , ed, 
Fleischer , p. 16) makes liim descend from Shem. Kbit 
Arabshah (in Vita Tirnuri , ed. Manger., ii. 780) calls Aina- 
lek the great, on account of his descent from the giant race 
of Ham. (Comp. Relaudi Pakestina, p. 78-8*2: J. D. Mi- 
chaelis, Spieitegiam Geographies Hcb. Externa*, t. i. p. 1 70- 
177; Alb. Schi ikons' Monum . Ant. Hist. Arabum; Gesc- 
nius in Emit and Gruber .) 

The Amalekites wore the first who opposed the Israelites 
on their march from Egypt. (Exod. xvii. 8- 13 ; Jos. Ant. 
iii. 2.) They suffered great loss, but wore afterwards 
assisted by the Canaanites, and obtained a great victory. 
(Num. xiv. 39-45.) During the time of the Judges, the 
Israelites were frequently oppressed by the Amalekites, 
Ammonites, and Mid ianites. (Judges iii. 13; vi. 3 ; Joseph, 
v. 7.) Saul gathered 200,000 footmen and 10,000 men of 
Judah, and came to the city of Arnalek, (the name of which 
is unknown,) and laid waste the valley, and said unto the 
Kenites, 4 Go, depart, get you down from among the Ama- 
lekites, lest I destroy you with them ; for ye showed kind - 
ness to all the children of Israel, when they came up out of 
Egypt or, as Josephus says, he spared them because they 
were related to Reguol, the father-in-law of Moses. So 
the Kenites departed from the Amalekites; and Saul 
smote the Amalekites from Havilah to Shur, that is over 
aguinst Egypt. Saul took their king Agag alive, who was 
cut to pieces by the prophet Samuel. Saul was rejected 
from being king because lie had spared Agag and the best 
cattle of the Amalekites. (1 Sam. xv. ; Jos. Ant. vi. 8.) 
David warred against them (1 Sam, xxvii. 8.): and there- 
fore the Amalekites plundered the town of Ziklag and set it 
on fire, but David overtook them in the wilderness, and re- 
covered all that they had carried away. *• (1 Sam. xxx. 18; 
Ant. vi. 15.) 

At a later period, David dedicated silver and gold unto the 
Lard, which lie had taken from Arnalek and other subdued 
nations, (2 Sam. viii. 12.) The Amalekites were finally 
extirpated by the Shimeonites, who occupied their country 
during the reign of Hezokiain (1 Chiron, iv, 43.) Thus, 
according to the direction of Moses, the remembrance of 
Arnalek was blotted out from under heaven, because they 
stew the hindmost of. the Israelites who fainted in the 
wilderness. (Deut, xxv. 17, 19*) But it seems that some 


of thetOescaped to neighbouring countries, wbiggjbey con- 
tinued to hate the Israelites, for we find that the 
Agagite, being, probably, a descendant of Agag, .king of 
the Amalekites, endeavoured to destroy Israel in the 
empire of Ahasuertis. (Esther iii 1.) 

The name has been derived from pp*7, or \h\ and 
explained to be a people which licks up oriaheth awajf every- 
thing, like pb\ the locust ; or, from Hp/* u people which 

beats down ; or, more probably, from p6©> |ar *T7lb* a PWpte 
which reignp, a royal nation , a nation of king* o, set of 
royalists. The name of the Amalekites may bb descriptive 
of their prowess; ani Balaam's saying, (Num. xxhv 20,) 

4 Arnalek was the first of the nations,* seems to express 
dignity rather than antiquity, the most eminent qf the 
nations. 

AMALFI, a town in the kingdom of Naples, built on the 
steep declivity of a mountain overlooking the Gulf of Sa- 
lerno, 40* 37' N. iat, 14° 35' E. long. In the early part of 
the middle ages, Amalfi was a republic, with a scanty ter- 
ritory, but renowned lor its trade with Egypt and the East. 
It took part in the crusades, and its citizens founded in 
Palestine the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, from which 
the celebrated military order took its name. Amalfi was 
taken about tho end of the eleventh century by .Robert 
Guiseard, the Norman Conqueror, at the same time as 
Salerno, and was erected into a duchy. William of Apulia, 
the poet historian, describes Amalfi at that time as the great 
mart, for eastern goods, frequented 4 by Arabs, Indians, 
Africans, and Sicilians.' In the subsequent wars between 
the Normans and Pope Innocent II., who was supported by 
the Emperor Lotbarius, Amalfi was taken, in 1137, by tho 
Pisan ‘licet, who were auxiliaries of the emperor. It was 
| on this occasion that a solitary copy of the Pandects of 
Justinian, a work long lost to the world, is said to have 
been found bv the Pisan conquerors amidst other plunder 
within the walls of Amalfi, and from that epoch the study 
ol’ the Roman law was revived in Europe. Flavio Gioia, 
a citizen of Amalfi, fouhd out the mariner's compass about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century; he probably de- 
rived the first idea of it from some eastern trader, it having 
been used in a rude form in the Indian seas long before. 
The present town of Amalfi, though much fallen from its 
former splendour, still retains some remains of trade, and 
its inhabitants are reckoned good mariners. It has a very 
antient cathedral, and stands in a romantic position, thirteen 
miles W.S.W. of Salerno. 

AMA LG AM, a compound of two or more metals, of which 
one is always mercury ; and this circumstance distinguishes 
an amalgam from a more alloy. Nature presents us with 
only one amalgam, which is of silver, and is termed by mine- 
ralogists native amalgam: it occurs in Hungary, Sweden, 
&c., and is met with either semifluid, massive, or crystal- 
lized in rhombic dodecahedrons. Klaproth found it to con- 
sist of 64 parts of mercury and 36 of silver, out of 100 parts. 
Most, metals may be amalgamated with mercury, and the 
combination appears to depend on chemical affinity. When 
the cohesion of a metal is slight, as in the cases of potas- 
sium and sodium; or when its affinity for mercury is consi- 
derable, as in. the instances of gold anu silver, amalgamation 
takes place readily by mere contact. When, on the other 
hand, the cohesion of a metal is strong, or its affinity for 
mercury is weak, heat, or intermediate action, or both, are 
requisite to effect amalgamation. 

There are several circumstances which .show that amalga- 
mation is the result of chemical affinity ; the crystalline 
form of the native amalgam is strongly indicative of it, and 
it is confirmed by analysis : for if the quantities of mercury 
and silver wore 64 of the former and 35*2 of the latter 
metal, instead of 36, as abovemen turned, they would be in 
the proportions of 200 to H O, or 1 atom of each. 

The phenomena also, which accompany the action of 
mercury upon other metals, evince its chemical nature ; if. 44 
parts of mercury be mixed with 1 part of potassium, combi- 
nation occurs with the evolution of much heat, and when the 
resulting amalgam is cold, it i» hard, and has the appear- 
ance of silver: when the quantity of mercury exceeds 100 
parts to 1 part of potassium, the compound is liquid ; and an 
amalgam containing only 1* 5 per cent, of potassium is sus- 
ceptible of crystallizing. The density of an amalgam ex- 
ceeds that of the mean of the metals; this and the tendency 
exhibited by one or both metals to oxidize, are additional 
indications of chemical combination, If mercury and lead 
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be shaken together in a bottle containing atmospheric air, 
its oxygen is absorbed, and a black powder is formed which 
contains an oxide of one metal or of both of them. 

There are some metals, it has been already observed, 
which require heat in order to amalgamate them ; of this, 
antimony offers an example. In order to effect combination, 
it must be iftelted, and while liquid mixed with hot mercury. 
Mere heat, however, causes scarcely any action between iron 
and mercury. It has been stated, that they may be amal- 
gamated by mixing the filings of the metal with powdered 
alum, and rubbing them together in a mortar with a little 
water: after trituration the alum may he washed out By 
the intervention of tin or zinc, iron may be combined with 
mercury, and a double amalgam || formed. Platina also 
unites with mercury by the intervention of the amalgam of 
potassium ; hut not by direct action. 

Having stated some examples of the different modes in 
which amalgams may be formed, we shall notice their 
general properties. Amalgams are either liquid, soft, or 
hard ; their form being dependent, in some cases, upon the 
quantity of mercury employed and, in others, upon the 
nature of the metal amalgamated : thus an amalgam con- 
sisting of 80 parts of mercury and 1 part of sodium is solid, 
whilst a compound of f 5 parts of mercury and 1 part of tin 
is liquid. The liquid amalgams resemble mercury in ap- 
pearance, except that the greater part of them flow less 
readily : solid amalgams are brittle. In general, amalgams 
are white ; they are all crystallizable, and then form com- 
pounds of definite proportions. To prove this, it is only requi- 
site to dissolve a proper quantity of a metal in mercury with 
heat, and to allow the amalgam to cool ; it then separates 
into two portions, one of which is liquid and the other is 
solid and crystallized; the fluid portion may, however, be 
regarded as a solution of the definite compound in an indefi- 
nite excess of mercury. The amalgams of the more oxidablo 
metals, as of potassium and sodium, arc decomposed by 
exposure to the air and absorbing oxygen, and they decom- 
pose water with the evolution of hydrogen gas ; the double 
amalgam of iron and zinc does not rajudN "undergo any change, 
and is not attracted by the magnet. All amalgams are de- 
composed by a red heat, the mercury being distilled, and the 
more fixed metals remaining. The process of amalgamation 
and decomposition is employed to separate gold and silver 
from their ores; the mercury obtained by decomposing the 
amalgams is distilled and repeatedly used for the same purpose, 
with comparatively little loss. The amalgams of gold and 
silver are employed in the processes of gilding and plating. The 
amalgam of tin is largely used in what is termed silvering 
mirrors, and various amalgams of tin and zinc are employed 
for exciting electricity in the machine. These compounds, 
as well as other amalgams, will be treated of under each par- 
ticular metal. Some curious effects result from the action of 
amalgams upon each other: if mercury be added to the liquid 
amalgam of potassium and sodium, an instant solidification 
ensues, and heat enough to inflame the latter metals is evolved. 
When, on the other hand, a solid amalgam of bismuth is 
put in contact with one of lead, they become fluid, and the 
thermometer sinks during their action. There is a curious 
compound called an amalgam of aimponia, the real nature 
of which has not been satisfactorily explained. When mer- 
cury is negatively electrified in a solution of ammonia, or an 
amalgam of mercury and potassium is placed upon moistened 
muriate of ammonia, the metal increases in volume and 
becomes of the consistence of butter; this appearance has 
been supposed to be owing to the combination or a metal, which 
Berzelius calls ammonium , with mercury. When thrown 
into water it, effervesces copiously, hydrogen gas is given 
off, and ammonia remains in solution. Gay-Lussac and 
Thenard have maintained the opinion that the amalgam 
consists of mercury' united to azote and hydrogen ; the latter 
being in larger proportion than in ammonia. 

AMALIA, wife of the Duke of Saxe Weimar, lost her 
husband when she was hardly twenty years of age, and 
found herself at the head of the government in troubled 
times, during the wars between the two great German 
powers, Austria and Frederic of Prussia. The Duchess of ’ 
Weimar, however, contrived to direct in safety the affairs 
of her little state, and after the restoration of peace she 
turned all her thoughts to the internal improvement of her 
country. The city of Weimar became the resort of the 
most distinguished literary' men of Germany, whom the 
Duchess encouraged by her liberal patronage to come and 
reside at her court, Wieland, Herder, Schiller, and Goethe, 


formed a constellation of gepius of which any city might be 
proud. Wieland was appointed tutor to the two sons of the 
Duchess, Goethe was also induced to settle at Weimar, 
where he resided ever aft£?£» and filled a distinguished place 
in the ducal council. Herder was appointed court chaplain, 
conaistorial councillor, and inspector of the schools. The 
Duchess Amalia withdrew from public life in 1775, having 
given up the sovereign authority to her eldest son, then of 
ago : sne .-retired to her delightful country residence of 
I Tieffurth, where she continued to surround herself with 
men of talent and learning. She travelled into Italy in 
1788, and returned from that country With an increased 
taste for the arts, especiaiiy for music. The Duchess was 
a sincere patroness of genius, which she delighted in disco- 
vering and raising from obscurity and jmverty. She died 
in 1807, regretted by all who knew her. 

AMAND LES EAUX, St., a town in France in the 
department of Nord, on the river Scarpe, and on the road 
from Lille to Valenciennes, about seven miles N.W. of the 
latter. The population amounts to about 11000 j; and the 
inhabitants carry on a considerable trade in oil, and in 
thread made of the flax grown in the neighbourhood. There 
are manufactures of porcelain, of lace, and of leather. There 
are some mineral waters and baths about half a league from 
the town, in a marshy plain, and nearly surrounded by the 
wood of St. Amand. The town was ceded to France by 
treaty in 1714, and previous to the French Revolution it 
contained an abbey with a considerable ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment. The abbey church is much admired for its 
architecture. 

Another town of the same name usually distinguished as 
St. Amand Mont Rond, is in the department of the Cher, 
and on a tributary of the river Cher, not far from its junction. 
It has a population of 0000 persons, who are chiefly occupied 
in trade ; it is one of the most commercial towns in the 
department, and is the mart of the grain, wine, chestnuts, 
ship-timber, and cattle of the district : in the season a con- 
siderable quantity of mushrooms is gathered. There are 
some iron works here. It is 25 miles south of Bourges, 
and 150 south of Paris, 

This town was built in the year 1410, on the ruins of a 
place called Orval, which the English had burned. It is 
the capital of an arrondissement. 

There are several other small places of this name in dif- 
ferent parts of France, 

AMA'NU S, a chain of lofty mountains separating Cilicia 
from Syria. [Sec Taurus.] The name Amanus was given 
by the Greek and Roman geographers, and is also sometimes 
applied by modern geographers to the range which, begin- 
ning at the mountain of Cape Iiynzyr on the Gulf of Scan- 
deroon, runs in a north-eastern direction into the interior. 

AMARA, or AMARASINHA, an antient Hindu gram- 
marian, and author of one of the oldest and most esteemed 
original vocabularies of Sanskrit nouns, called after his 
name Amara Kesha, i. e. the Thesaurus of Amara, but some - 
times quoted under the title of Trikanda , i. e. the Tripartite. 
Owing to the jdrnost total want of records on the internal 
history of India, the sera at which Amara lived can only be 
ascertained by conjecture. Numerous authorities assert 
that he was a contemporary of King Vikramaditya; and his 
name is included in a memorial verse among the Nine Gems, 
or nine distinguished poets and scholars who adorned the 
court of that prince. The exact date of this Vikramaditya s 
reign is, however, still subject to discussion, as in Indian 
history several kings of that name occur. Tradition places 
Amara and the Nine Gems generally under the first Vikra- 
maditya, 5G years before our cera. Mr. Bentley ( Asiatic Be- 
searches, vol. vii, p. 242-244) supposes the Vikramaditya 
under whose reign Amara lived, to be* the successor of Raja 
Bhoja-deva, as sovereign of Dliara in Malwa, who reigned 
during the latter part of the eleventh century. Mr. Colc- 
brookc, (Algebra from the Sanskrit , Introd. pp, 45*51,) from 
astronomical data-in the work of Varahamihira, (another 
of the Nine Geras) has assumed the close of the fifth cen- 
tury, or about the year 472, as the probable epoch when that 
astronomer wrote, and Vikramaditya and the Nine Gems 
lived. This opinion, with regard to Amara, is supported 
by the frequent reference made to his Dictionary as to an 
antient and elaslical work of standard authority, by nu- 
merous writers, fe'^any w whom an antiquity of several 
centuries at least can lie confidently attributed. 

Of Amaru's life little is known. He embraced the tenets 
of the Bauddhas, a heterodox sect ; and all Ms compositions. 
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with the exception of his Dictionary, perished in the perse- 
cutions raised by the Brahmans against the persons and 
writings of the Bauddha#, which began in the third century, 
and reached their height during the fifth and sixth. 

Like other original Sanskrit vocabularies, that of Amara 
is in metre, to aid the memory. The whole is divided into 
three books. In the first two words relating to kindred 
objects are collected in one or more verses, and placed in 
chapters. Thus the first book commences with words for 
heaven ; next follow the names and attributes of the several 
deities; then come terms for space, the cardinal points of 
the compass, &c. The third book is supplementary : it 
contains epithets, a list of homonymous words, (arranged 
alphabetically like many Arabic Dictionaries, according to 
the final consonants,) -particles, and adverbs, (considered as 
indeclinable nouns by the Hindu grammarians,) and remarks 
on the gender of substantives. Hie Sanskrit Dictionaries 
or Koskas, do not^ include the verbs of the language, the 
stems or roots being arranged and explained in separate 
lists. The Amara Kosha contains only about 10,000 dif- 
ferent words. In a language so copious as the Sanskrit, 
this number appears small : but in consequence of the great 
regularity and consistency with which, in this language, 
compound nouns and derivatives are formed, very lew of 
these require to be inserted and explained in a Dictionary. 
Real deficiencies in the list of Amara are supplied partly by 
commentaries on it, and partly by more recent Dictionaries, 
one of which, the Trikandasesha, by Purushottamadeva, is, 
what its title implies, purposely compiled as a supplement to 
the tripartite work of Amara. 

An excellent edition of the Amarakasha, with marginal 
explanations and notes in English, and an alphabetic index, 
was published by Mr. H. T. Colehrooke at Seram pore, 1808, 
4to. ; reprinted, 1829, 8vo. An edition of the mere Sanskrit 
text, and table of contents likewise in Sanskrit, appeared at 
Calcutta in 1813, in a volume with three other original 
Sanskrit vocabularies. (Asial. Res. vii. p. 214, seq. Wil- 
son's Sanskrit Dictionary , Preface * p. ft. seq .first edit .) 

AMAIlANTA'CEAi , a natural order of apetalous dicotyle- 



[Amiirnnllms polygnmus.] 

J. A calyx and brnctea with ataimna. 2. The imtiiii with the pistiUiim, 

3. TJit» pixtilhun opening. 4, A Berth 

ft, A »ee<l cut down, showing the wnbtyo. 6. The embryo— nil magnified. 

donmis plants, remarkable for the dry coloured scales of 
which all their braeteae and floral envelopes are composed ; a 
character by which they are principally %own from Cheno- 
podeco. Their essential distinction is briefly this : calyx, dry, 
coloured, not falling away; petals, wanting; stamens, five 
or more ; ovarium, quite* simple, superior ; fruit, an utricle, 


containing a single seed, which has an embryo curbed round 
a central farm aceous albumen ; leaves, destiteplpf. stir 
pul®. * , - 

The species are found chiefly in tropical countries, where 
they are often troublesome weeds. The cock’ s-comb, the 
globe-amaranth, the prince Vfeather, tlie love-lies-bleeding 
of our gardens belong to the order; which does notcoritain a 
single species* in jwhich any deleterious property has been 
found. 1 'V ;■ ' "VT •' 

AMARAPURA, a city in flic Buripan empire, six 
miles east of Ava, in >21° 55 r N. lat., and 9fi p jE. long. 
This city was founded in I$83, bv the monarch then on the' 
Burmese throne, and was declared the capital of the empire.. 
The seat of goYcrnmeri||ias since been removed, or vatbgf 
has returned, to Ara. p':'\ . 

Amarapura stands near the cost bank of the Irawaddy, 
and at a short distance from a branch of the same river, 
which is to the east of Amarapura, and joins the main stream 
immediately below Ava. With very few exceptions, the 
houses are built of wood ; many of the public buildings have 
a very striking appearance, owing to the splendour of the 
gilding with which their roofif arc covered, both within and on 
the outside. From the nature of the material employed in 
building, there is great risk of accidents from fire. To guard 
against these, the better kind of houses arc surrounded by 
enclosures, and all are covered with tiles; besides which, 
pots filled with water are placed on the ridge of the roof, to 
be in readiness if a fire should break out. Notwithstand- 
ing these precautions, nearly the whole of the city, consist- 
ing of 20,000 to 23,000 houses, was burnt to the ground, in 
March, 1810. The population at. that time was estimated 
at more than 170,000 ; but owing partly to the calamity 
just mentioned, and partly also to the removal of the seat 
of government in 1819, the present estimate of its popula- 
tion does not go beyond 30,000 persons* 

The fortifications of Amarapura are equal in strength to 
most of the native fortresses in Indian The fort is a square 
building with walls twenty fact high, which are faced with 
brick, and strongly built. Each angle of the fort contains 
a large square projecting bastion, and each side has a 
principal gate, besides two smaller ones between it and the 
bastions, so that there are in all twelve gates. Each side 
of the fort is somewhat more than 7000 feet long, and the 
whole is surrounded by a broad ditch, faced with brick. 
The fort is built on the northern hank of the lake, the 
waters of which wash its walls whenever the lake is swelled 
during the ruiny season. w 

The manufacture of jewellery was formerly earned on 
extensively in this city, an entire street having been filled 
with the houses of goldsmiths; most of these shops have 
now disappeared. Tne fort contains a royal library, tlio 
books composing which are contained in about one hundred 
large, well- filled wooden chests. The river Irawaddy offers 
the advantage of water-carriage to and from the city, 
which is situated near a fertile district, where abundance 
of wheat is raised of a good quality, (Captain Cox's Notes 
on the. Bur man Empire. — See also Berghaus’ Asia, and 
his Atlas.) H 

AMARYLLFDEA5, or the narcissus tribe of plants, is a 
group of monocotyledifnous genera, to which the daffodil, the 
belladonna and Guernsey lilies, and the showy Bmnsvigias 
and blood- (lowers ( tuemanthm ) of the Cape of Good Hope 
belong. They are characterized by having six stamens, 
a highly-coloured flower, and an inferior ovarium. The 
beauty of their blossoms serves as a cloak to their poisonous 
properties, and shows how little the external appearances of 
plants are to be trusted in judging of their virtues. To form 
an opinion only from their aspect, these would be pro- 
nounced the most harmless of plants, while in fact their 
bulbs are dangerous poisons; the juice of that of h&man* 
thus toxicarius is inspissated by the Hottentots, who smear 
their arrow-heads with it; other kinds are not less fatal, and 
even the common daffodil contains within its bulbs an acrid 
irritating principle which renders it a powerful emetic. Like 
many other poisonous families, this occasionally secretes a 
kind of fmcula, or flour, which, whan separated from the 
juice that is naturally mixed with it, becomes a wholesome 
article of food; the arrow-root of Chili is yielded ly an 
alstromerioy which belongs to amary Hide®. 

T*he species, which are chiefly scattered over Brazil, Africa, 
and tropical Asia, are nearly all bulbous; a few only ac- 
quire a high degree of development and lose their bulbous 
character, as the doryanthes of New Holland, No tribe » 
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moro admired by cultiVatote, in consequence of the universal | in the rock, to bring, aft he says, water from tlie mountains 
beauty of its flowers. j to Amasia ; hut this ift hQt StraWs channel. This city is 

* now large and populous: the houses are chiefly of wood, 
but, many are of stone, and aro all covered with tiles. There 



f Amaryllis reticulata, tlimrauhcd in sizt*.} 

]. Tlie flower cut open. 2. A stamen tin.* natural size. 


AMASIEH or AMASIA, a sanjak of Ana tolia, and also 
the name of the principal town of the province,' which is in 
40° 2& / N. lat., 36° 26' E. long. Amasieh was the birth- 
place of the Gree Itf' geographer Strabo, whose description of 
its situation corresponds, as far as we can understand it, with, 
the modern appearance of the place. Its antiont name of 
Amasia or Amaseia cun scarcely be said to have undergone 
any change at all 1 My city,’ says Strabo ( Casauh p. 501), 

* stands in a deep and extensive gorge, through which the 
Iris (now the Jeshil-Ermak) flows. It is surprisingly 
favoured both by nature and art, being at once both a town 
and a garrison : a rock, lofty and precipitous, all round, de- 
scends with rapid slope to the river: one part has a wall 
rlose on the bank of the stream, where it joins on to the 
thy : and in another part the wall runs up on each side of 
die hill to the summits, of which there are two, connected 
with one another and exceedingly well fort i lied. \V ithin the 
enclosure made by the wall are the palace and the tombs 
of the kings. The summits are united by a very narrow 
neck, the ascent to which is five or six stadia on each side 
from the bank of the river and from the suburbs; and from 
the neck to the two summits is about another stadium of 
steep ascent, which is altogether impregnable. * * * On the 
tops also water is carried up under the rock : two narrow 
galleries (pipes, channels, fjvptyyw) being cut, one from the 
neck to the river, and the other from the summit* to the 
neck.* * * There am two bridges on the river, one from 
the city to the suburbs, and another from the suburbs 
to the country ; at this latter bridge terminates the mountain 
which overhungs the rock.’ Tlie town was of course on 
°f the river : the castle with part of the surround- 
walls* still, exists on the opposite side of the river to the 
^ escr iption of Strabo is not altogether ' Intel - 
fjjpjpid Without a hotter plan of the place than we can find. 
A 'View of ^ the mountain with the two tops may be seen 
in Jackson's Journey from India (London, 17<)9, p. 212.) 
Jackson describes some of the mountains round' the town 
as being almost half a mile in perpendicular height. They 
are all calcareous stone, susceptible of a, polish. Otter 
(ii. p. 334) atoO describes a long road cut with infinite pains 


is a large stone mosque, built by Sultan Bayazid, with two 
lofty minarets, also of stone ; the dome of the 'mosque is 
cowered with lead. 

, 'foils* town can only he approached by two narrow passes, 
one oh the north, the other on the south, both of which can 
be deffehdod bv a small force. Tlie river, which runs in a 
deep, harrow channel, both above and below the town, is not 
suitable for navigation. The inhabitants procure from it 
their chief supply of water, which is raised by wheels fur- 
nished with buckets, and driten by the stream. Fontan- 
nier calls the riyer of Atnasia the Tocatlumu , or river of 
Toe at, and gives’ the name of Jeshil-Ermak to the lower 
course of tho stream. In the numerous gardens about 
the town many fine fruits arc grown, especially grapes, 
of which a strong wine resembling sherry is made Silk 
forms the chief part of the commerce of Amasieh: There is 
also a great trade in the fur of the marten, which is caught 
in the Janik mountains, that extend from .Amasieh to 
Trebisond. Many of;4he inhabitants are Christians, but 
the population is not known. Amasieh has an Armenian 
archbishop. Fontamiier, a late traveller, states the number 
of houses at 10,000. 

The antiquities of Amasieh are often spoken of, but no 
satisfactory account of its remains is yet published. Jackson 
describes some holes in one of the hills cut in the solid rock 
(see his plate) similar to a Hindoo pagoda, which can only 
be approached by narrow passes cut through the rock. 
(Compare Morier, Journey through Persia, &c., p. 319.) 
Tin* ruins of si temple also are mentioned by Fonlannier. 

We are not able fully to understand the passage from 
Strabo placed within asterisks; it either means that there 
was a communication under the surface, between the riv er 
and tlie castle, and the two summits, for the purpose of 
securing a supply of water from tho river, or that the 
channels convoyed water from a spring on the summit 1o 
the town : but it is impossible to say what is the proviso 
meaning of Strabo. The two existing canals, which Foil- 
tannier speaks of as tho canals or pipes (<717077*:$-) of Strabo, 
are certainly not those described by the Greek geographer. 
No modern traveller has yet. given any such account as will 
at all explain this obscure passage of Strabo. The name is 
written Arnusseia on the earlier coins, and Amasia on those 
struck under the early Roman emperors. (See Rasche, 
Lexicon lid Numaria \ ) 

* AMA'SIS, or AMCVSIS, the eighth king, according to 
Africanus, of the twenty -sixth dynasty of Egyptian kings, 
reigned from u.c. 509 to n.c 525. Amasis was n native 
of Siouph, in the noinos (district) of Sais, in the Delta. 
Being sent by A, pries (the Pharaoh Ilophni of Scripture, 
Jerem. xliv. 30.) to stop a mutiny in tho Egyptian army, 
he was proclaimed king by the rebels, and rein ruing at the 
head of this army, he defeated his master, who was sup- 
ported by a force of 30,000 C a nans and Ionian Greeks. A her 
tlie battle, Am asis became king of Egypt, and A pries, being 
surrendered to the Egyptians, was put to death. 

Amasis married a Greek wife from Gyrene, and further 
prepared the way for great changes in the social condition 
of Egypt, by allowing Greek merchants to settle at Nau- 
crutis, and to build temples and bazaars. Solon is said to 
have visited Egypt in Iris reign. Amasis decorated Sais, the 
chief city of the nomos, in which he was born, with nume- 
rous great works of Egyptian art : these were, magnificent 
propy Ux*a to the temple of Athemea ; enormous colossi ; 
and large androsphinxes. But Ins great architectural 
achievement, was a monolith (one-strtije) temple which he 
brought from the granite quarries of Syene, down the river, 
a distance of about G00 miles, Tim exterior dimensions of 
this stone were 3 1 J Greek feet long, 21 broad, and 12 high : a 
chamber was cut out in the interior, the dimensions of 
which were 28y feat long, 18 broad, and 7J high. (See 
British Museum, .Egypt.) Satis, the royal residence of 
Amasis, where so many wonders of Egyptian art were col- 
lected, is now a mass of rubbish calle%pa el Hu jar, or 8a, 
the Rock; 'exhibiting - only mounds of *fhbbish and pottery, 
and sun-dried brinks. Many remains Of antiquity might 
probably be discovered by d%$|wg. 

Amasis also made a colossus 75 Greek feet long, flanked 
by two smaller figures 39 foot high, which he placed, in 
front of the grout temple of Hephaaste (PfcILa) at Mem- 



phis. Ho pip coil another at Sais, of the same size. He was 
succeeded by his son Psammenitus, who was conquered by 
Cqmbyses the Persian, n.c. 523. (See Desmpti&ri ae 
l' Egypte. Aritiq., vol. v. Herod., book ii, chaps. 162 — 
182.) . . , -v 

AM AT|I O'N TE, a small village of Cyprus, on the south 
coast - of the island, near the sea, said to be on or near the- 
site of the Greek city of Amathus, and a few miles from the 
modern Limassol. Amathus was a, city of great antiquity, 
and possibly of remote Phmiiician origin, though afterwards 
inhabited cruelly by Greeks. Adonis was worshipped there 
in a temple of great antiquity. [See Adonis.] In the 
neighbourhood were mines of* metal. Near Limassol there 
are still eonsideralrie remains, supposed to belong to the old 
town. (See Mamlert, Syrian, p. 447.) 

AMA'TI, HIERO'NYMUo, the nam4pf a celebrated 
maker of violins, a native of Cremona in Italy, who lived 
about the year 1600. His .son, Anthony, and his grandson, 
Nicholas, (son of the latter,) were also excellent makers. 

AMATO, or AMATUS, (JOANNES RODER1CUS) 
often called Ainatus Lusitanus, a very eminent physician 
of the sixteenth century. Most of the particulars that are 
known of his personal history uro^in his writings, from 
which they have been carefully collected by Astruc, in his 
treatise Ik Morbh Vmereix. (See vol. ii. pp. 733 — 740, 
2nd edit. 4 to., Paris, 1/40.) Succeeding biographers have 
copied the statements in Astruc’ s not ice, but not in all 
respects with accuracy. Amato was of a Jewish family, and 
was born at Gasleb Branco, in the province of Beira, in Portu- 
gal, in 1311. Like many of his nation, concealing his reli- 
gious faith, lie "was educated at Salamanca; after leaung 
which, he travelled in France, the Netherlands, Germany, 
and Italy. He remained for some time both at Venice and 
Ferrara, giving lectures on the medical art ; and, as Astruc 
adds, putting the statement in Italics, he superintended 
the dissection of twelve bodies in the year 1457. But it is 
evident that this date is a mistake, ajid that the year should 
probably be 1547, a correction which may perhaps make the 
circumstance recorded not quite so remarkable. Before 
1519, Amato had removed to Ancona, where lie resided and 
practised his profession till 1555. While here, he had the 
honour of being several times called to Rome to attend the 
Pope, Julius III. Dread of the Inquisition, however, whose 
notice had been attracted to him as a concealed Jew, in- 
duced him, in 1535, to withdraw to Pesaro. It appears that 
on tins occasion he found an enemy in the new pope, Paul 
1 V., and that in his precipitate llight lie left behind him all 
his properly, and lost the manuscript of an unfinished 
commentary on Avicenna , which he was preparing for the 
press. From Pesaro he some time after retired to Ragusa, 
and from thence, in 1359, to Thessalonica (Saloniki), where 
ho made open profession of the religion of his forefathers. 
He is ascertained to have been alive in 1501, but no notice 
of him occurs after that date, and it is not known when he 
died. Amato is the author of two works, both of which 
long ranked among the most esteemed medical treatises of 
modern times. The one is entitled, in the first edition, 
printed in 4to. at Antwerp, in 1 5 36 , Exegemata in Priores 
duos Dioscoridis da Materia Medica Libros ; and in subse- 
quent editions, Enarrationes in Dinscoridem. It was 
printed with this title in 4 to. at Strasburg, in 1551, and in 
8 vo. at Venice, in 1553, at Strasburg in 1554, and at Lyons 
in 1557 and 1538; tl»e lust two editions have notes by- 
Robert Constantine. Amato's other work is his Curatmmm 
Medicinalium Centuriea Septem. Of this work, the first 
part or cent try, written at Ancona, in 1549, was published 
in 8 vo. at Florence, in 1551 ; the second, written at Rome, in 
1551, was published in 12 mo. at Venice, in 1552: the third 
and fourth* written at Ancona, in 1552 and 1533, were, 
probably after having been printed separately in Italy, 
published together, and accompanied by the preceding two, 
in folio, at Basil, in 1556: the fifth, written at Pesaro and 
Ragusa, in 1556 and 1557, tho sixth, written at Ragusa, 
in 1558, and the seventh, written at Thessalonica, in 1561, 
were published together at Venice, in 1566. The author 
intended to complete the wotfk by tho addition of three other 
centuries, in which, and not, as has been commonly said, 
in a complete edition of Dioscorides, be proposed to make 
his reply to an attack that had been direc^d against, him by 
Peter Andrew Mathiolus, in a treatise entitled Apologia 
adwrsm Amatum » published in folio at Venice, in 1367. 
This design* however, ho appears not to have lived to 
accomplish* B^dea other reprints of portions of the work. 


the collected Centuries of Ataatus appeared in l2mo, at 
Lyons, in 1580; in 4 to. at Paris in 1 6 1 3, and ih in 

4 to. at Bordeaux, in 1620; and m folio at Frankfbrt, in 
1646. In both these works, the author is said to show an 
intimate acquaintance with the writings of the Greek and 
A rabic physicians ; and they are alsQJrtated to contain many 
curious notices both in medicine and In natural history. 
Some of his biographers mention a translation into Spanish 
by Amato of the Homan History of Eutrppiiw. 

AMAURCKSIS, from apavpou), (to darken nr to make 
obscure,) dimness of sight, blindness. [See A Ssren a .] 

AMA2FAH, or AMA2IAHTJ, means literally, one 
strengthened by Jehovah , and i$ the name oftjbc ninth 
King of Judah, who began to reign when he was twenty^ 
five years old, about the year 838 B.c., after his father 
Joash had been murdered in the house of Millo by his own 
servants Jozachar and Jebozabat. (2 Kings xiv.) Amaziah 
reigned twenty -five years in Jerusalem ; his mother's name 
was Jehoaddan of Jerusalem. He did wliat was right in 
the sight of the Lord, yet not with a perfect heart, and not 
like David; he did according to all things as Joash his 
father did. The people in his reign still sacrificed* and 
burnt incense on the high places, slew his servants who 
had slain the king his father, but tho children of the 
murderers he spared. Having resolved to attack the Ama- 
lekifes, Idutmcans, and Gabilitans, he collected an army of 
300,000 men in the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, and paid 
100 talents of silver to 100,000 auxiliaries of the kingdom 
of Israel* Jjul according to the ad vice of a prophet, he dismissed 
the auxiliaries before the war commenced. The disbanded 
Israelites upon this ravaged the cities of Judah, slew 3000 
men, and took much spoil With his own troops, Amastfuh 
slew 10 ‘000 of the Edomites in the Valley of Salt, and the 
children of Judah brought other 10,000 of the Edomites to 
tlie to]) of a rock, and cast them all down, Amaziah also 
took Selah and called it Johtheel The name of Selah is 
translated Petra , rock, by the Greeks. The remains at 
this place in Arabia Petrsoa, between the Dead Sea and 
the Ekmitic Gulph, are described by Irby and Mangles 
(Travels, p. 336, &c.) 

Amaziah, (lushed with the victory over Edom, set the 
gods of $eir up to be bis gods, burned incense unto them, 
and declared war against Jchoash, the King of Israel. 
But Judah was worsted before Israel, and they tied every 
man to their tents. Jehoasli took Amaziali captive at Betli- 
shemesh, and broke down of the wall oft Jerusalem, from 
the gate of Ephraim, unto the Corner-gate, four hundred 
cubits. Ho also took all the vessels that were found in 
the house of the Lord, and in the treasures of the king's 
house, and hostages, and returned to Samaria. It appears 
that Amaziah obtained his liberty, Tor we know that he 
reigned after the death of Jehoasli fifteen years, until they 
made a conspiracy against him in Jerusalem ; and ho lied 
to Lachish ; but they sent after him and slew him there, 
and brought him on horses, and buried him in Jerusalem with 
his fathers in the City of David. And the people of Judah 
took Axariah , (Help of Jehovah,} or Uzziah, (Power <f Je- 
hovah,) who was ‘Sixteen years old, and made him king 
instead of his father Amaziah, 2 Kings xiv. ; 2 Chvon. xxv, ; 
Compare Jos. Ant. ix, 9, 10. The Septungint wrote for 
Amaziah, A/ierrcr/av, Josephus, Apaaias t and the Vulgate 
Amasias. 

A'M AZON, orMARANON, or ORELLA'NA, is the 
name given to a river which traverses the equatorial regions 
of South America nearly in its whole extent, running chiefly 
from west to east, and having its embouchure almost under 
the equator. It is the largest river on the globe, not only 
for the length of its course, but also for the extent of country 
which is watered by this noble stream, and its great tribu- 
taries. 

Geographers do not agree as to the true sources of this 
river, though they agree in placing them in the highest 
ranges of the Cordilleras. Some think that they are found 
in an alpine lake, a little to the south of the tenth parallel, 
called the lake of Lauricoche . From this lake a river 
issues which is called the Upper Marafion , or Tunguragna , 
and runs north-north -west in a longitudinal valley of* the 
Cordilleras, up to about 5° of southern kt, or 350 miles. 
The direction of its course is then changed to the north-east 
for about 50 or 60 miles, and in this part of its course the 
river descends from the high valley of the mountains to the 
plains that are situated to the east of them, by the Portgo 
da M&weriche, which name is given to a long rapid of tho 
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river, full of eddies and emedi cataracts, extending between 
the town of St. Jam de Brancamoros, and the village of 
Churhunga , for about twenty-four miles. The river above 
the Pongo runs down the mountain channel, forming rapids 
and cataracts, but increased to the width of 250 fathoms ; 
below St Jaen de Brancamoros it suddenly contracts 
to 25 fhthoms, and rushes through a rent or crevice be- 
tween "mountains of tremendous height. This Pongo can- 
not be descended in boats, because they would be broken to 
pieces by the shocks which they experience when dashed 
against the rocks. Balsas, therefore, ore used, a kind of 
rafts, made of a very light wood or rather cane, similar to 
the Immbod; the single pieces of which are fastened together 
by rushes in such a manner that they yield to every shook of 
moderate violence, and consequently are not subject to be 
separated even by the strongest. The rafts used in the surf of' 
Coromandel in the East Indies, and called there catamorans, 
are constructed on the same principle. At some distance 
from the Pongo, the Tunguragua leaves the mountains and 
enters the plain; Here it receives first from the right the 
Huallaga or Guallaga , a river whose sources are somewhat 
to the south of the principal stream, and which, traversing 
another but lower longitudinal valley of the Cordilleras, runs 
almost parallel to the Tunguragua, nearly due north, for 
about 350 miles. 

Advancing farther to the east, between the 4th and 5th 
degree of southern lat., the waters of the river are increased 
by two great tributaries from the left, the rivers Pastaza 
and Tigre, both of which rise in the Cordilleras* between 
1° and 2° of southern latitude, and descend in a south- 
eastern course to the Tunguragua. The course of the 
former is stated to be about 350, that of the latter nearly 
400 miles. 

Tims increased by the waters of three large rivers, the Tun- 
guragua meets at St. Joaquin de Omaguas , its rival, the Ucay- 
ali, which is considered as the true source of the Marabou by 
all those who think that the stream which rises farthest from 
the mouth has the best claim to the honour of being 
thought its source. Yet the sources of the Ucayali are not 
known.' It was formerly conjectured that the principal 
source of this river was the Beni or Pdro , which was sup- 

S osed to be formed by the waters descending froimthe Cor- 
illeras about the 18th southern parallel, and somewhat Jo 
the north of it. But Lieutenant Mawc, in his Journal of a 
Passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic , #n., has trans- 
lated a few notices respecting the sources of the Ucayali, 
which were published at the time of his stay in Peru, accord- 
ing to which, the river Parobeni rises not far from the 
town of Cuzco, probably near the 14 th southern parallel. 
This agrees very well with the statement of Mr. Pentland, 
who ascertained that the high snow- topped range, which 
borders on the east the valley of the lake of Titicaca, ex- 
tends much farther to the east, and occupies the site where 
our maps place the sources of the Beni or Paro. It seems, 
therefore, very probable, that the waters descending from 
that range run directly to the Mamore , a tributary of the 
Madeira. The Parobeni then would not be the most southern 
source of the Ucayali, but we must look for it in the Apurimac , 
Which rises to the north-west of the lake of Titicaca, between 
the 15th and lGth parallel, and runs in a longitudinal 
valley north and north-north-east for more than 3° of lut., 
till at about the 12th southern parallel it meets the river 
Jaura , descending from tho north in the same longitudinal 
valley. After its junction with this river, the Apurimac 
turns to the east, and enters tho plain, where it mingles its 
waters with those of the Pangoa, descending from the 
Cordilleras on the east, and takes the name of Tumbo. 
At 10° 33 '.of southern lat., the Tambo unites with the 
Parobeni, whose course has been nearly due north through 
nearly 4° of lat., and the river formed by their conjunction 
is called Ucayali, The Ucayali continues its course in the 
direction of north-north-east for 6j°of lat. till it reaches 
St. Joaquin de Omaguas, and joins the Tunguragua. Both 
rivers unite, and arc called afterwards Amazon , or MaraJion . 

From the town of St. Joaquin de Omaguas, the Amazon 
traverses 22° of longitude, running nearly in an eastern 
direction. In all this extent it traverses only 4° of latitude, 
frord the 4 th parallel to tho equator ; and two of them it tra- 
verses near its embouchure, whore it runs nearly north-east. 
In this part of its course it receives a great number of tri- 
butaries, some of them of such magnitude, as to surpass 
tho largest rivers in Europe in their extent and the 
volume their water. 



From the north, there fall into the Amazon , the Napo , the 
Putumayo* the the Bio Negro . All these four 

rivers rise in the eastei® feclivity of the Cordilleras, within 
a space not exceeding 3° of long, (between 75° and 78°) 
and 3° of lat <from 1° of southern lat. to 2° of northern), 
but they meet the Amaxon river at great distances from 
one knother,the eoursos of those which join the main stream 
farthest to the east, are the lohjgesfc v ^The No po, the most 
westewiind shortest Of them, fitisits source at the foot of the 
volcaim Cotopmxi, and runs first nearly due east, afterwards 
east-south-east till it reaches the Amazon river, after a 
course of between 700 and 00,0 miles. The Putumayo, which 
is also called lea, rises on the eastern declivity of the snowy 
mountains, which inclose the high Valley of Paste cm the 
east, about one^legree to the north of the equator, arul 
runs parallel to the Napo ; but towards its mouth its course, 
for a considerable space, is directed towards the east, 
parallel to the Amazon river itself. The whole course of 
this river is reckoned to amount to upwards of 80Q, pules. The 
Yapura, or Caqueta, rises where (between l°^ahd 2° of 
northern lat,) the chain of tho Coidilleras divides into 
three great branches, not far from the sources of the Magda- 
lena rtver, and runs parallel to the Putumayo, buf reaches tho 
Amazoit much more to the east, after a course of about 
900 miles. The Rio Negro is by far the largest of the northern 
tributaries of the Amazon river. Its unknown source lien 
about the 2nd parallel of northern latitude, and the 75th 
meridian west from Greenwich. Its upper course, for 
7° of long., (from 75° to G8°) is nearly due east, up to the 
place where the Cassiquiari branches olf to the north-north- 
east, to form a connexion between tho Rio Negro, and the 
Orinoco. At this point the Rio Negro changes its course 
to the south, and continues in this directum for 2° of latitude, 
till it has passed the equator, where it unites with the 
G a apes, a fiver which likewise descends from the eastern 
declivity of the Cordilleras, and at its junction with the 
Rio Negro has already run upwards of 5 00 miles. This 
river forces the Rio Negro to resume its eastern direc- 
tion, in which it continues for 5° more of longitude, at 
a distance of about 20' to the south of tho equator. It 
then gradually begins to approach the Amazon river by an 
cast-south-eastern course, and here it receives another great 
tributary, the Rio Branco. This river rises in the mountains 
called Pacarat/ma , a ridge of the mountain-mass called by 
Humboldt Pa, rime, and not far from the sources of the 
Paragua , a tributary of the Cart mi, which falls into the 
Orinoco, running to the north. The upper part of the course 
of the Rio Branco is nearly parallel to the ridge, from west 
to east, for upwards of a hundred miles, till it suddenly turns 
to the south, and reaches the Rio Negro by a south- 
south-western course. Its whole course probably amounts 
to at least 500 miles. After this junction, the Kio Negro 
declines entirely to the south-east, and readies the Amazon 
river at about the GUth meridian. The whole course of the 
Rio Negro cannot be less than 1400 miles, and this tri- 
butary ofthe Amazon river may well be compared with the 
Mississippi before its junction with the Missouri. 

To the east of the Rio Negro, a tew other rivers fall into 
the Amazon on the north side. They rise in the mountains of 
French Guiana, but have a comparatively short course, and 
as none of them have -acquired any political importance, we 
omit them here, and turn to the streams which bring their 
tribute from the south to this king of rivers. 

After the junction of the Ucayali with the Tunguragua, 
the Amazon receives from the south the following tribu- 
taries, the Yavan ’, the Yutai , the Yurua , the Tefe, the 
Purus , the Madeira , the Topuyos , and the Xingu. The 
Yavari is comparatively a small river, for its whole course, 
as it seems, does not extend over more than 4° of lat. in a 
north-eastern direction, so that it can hardly exceed 300 
miles; but it is mentioned for its political importance, as 
forming the boundaries between Brazil and the Republic of 
Peru. The rivers Yutai, Yurua, Tefe, and Purus, are thought 
to have their sources much farther to the south, about the 
parallel of the town of Cuzco, and the two former, or, accord- 
ing to some maps, throe of them, arc said to issue from 
a vast lake, called Roguaguado, b^t these statements 
depend on the ucoounts collected ly some mission- 
aries from the information of the natives. The course of 
these rivers 1 ies through A thel lmist known part of South 
America, as they have never been,, ascended nor descended 
by any European, as far as we know, and t^e statements of 
the natives are not mucK&o be reliw bn whin they refer to 
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such great distances. All the countiy between the rivers subject to continual changes- The hanks of the river ' $ 
Parobeni and Purus may he considered as unknown. , being low are subject to” be under water, awing to the 

The Madeira, however, the largest of the tributaries pf the freshets and great swellings in the rainy season when 
Amazon river, is pretty well known, because it has been they happen, the country isC inundated for tnany miles & 
ascended even in its upper branches. Two large rivers are each side of the river, the whole of the numerous islands ate 
considered as its sources, the Mamore and the Guapovc, but covered with water, and often eitberibhange their situation, 
they descend from different places; the former is the or new ones are formed. In the lower part of its course, the 
channel for the waters that run down to the east from the navigation is rendered somewhat difficult by the floating 
high ground between the 14th and 20th degrees pf lati- trees, which descend from the Madeira, as into the Missis- 
tude ; the latter collects chiefly those that descend froin the sippi from thoMissouri. 

Campos Pareceis in BrasiL The most southern source of The islands formed by this river are almost innumerable, 
the Mamor6 is on the south of the mountain mass near and of all sizes ; many are twelve or fifteen miles in tircum- 
Safita Crusde la Sierra, a branch or offset of the Cordilleras ferenee, and some thirty or thirty-six. The most remark- 
projecting sorao distance to the east. Here the river formed able are the islands of Tupinamkut, of dot* loaned, arid of 
by the waters descending from the north and west, is called Caviana. The first is properly formed by the two branches 
Condorillo , and rutis for above three degrees of longitude to by which the Madeira joins the Amazon ; that to the east, 
the cast-south-east along the foot of the mountains : before running parallel to the main land, is named Manes, wad 
it reaches the plain of ChiqUdtos , which separates the Cordil- separates the island of Tup in ambus from the Amazon. The 
leras from the Campos Pareceis, and turns to the north, island itself extends over two degrees and a half of longitude 
the name of Condorillo is changed to that of Rio Grande or according to the statement of Lieut. Maw, but it seems , to bo 
Guajjihi. Running in the plain it surrounds the western very narrow. The Ilha dos Ioanes, or Ilha do Marajb, which* 
extremity of the Sierra de Santa Crus , returning from the as we have already noticed, is enclosed by the two branches 
64th meridian to the 66th. It then takes the name of Mar of the Amazon and the river Para, extends from east to 
more, and runs to the north and north-east till it reaches the west about 130 miles, and not much less from north to. 
Guapore , or Item's, the other branch of the Madeirf. The south: its circumference is stated to be from 600 to 600 
Guaporf:, which has its source more to the east, and miles. The island of Caviana, which lies where the river 
in about 16° S. lat., is increased by many considerable meets the Atlantic Ocean, is about 40 miles in length, and 
rivers, especially the Ubay ; winch joins it from the south- nearly 25 in breadth ; it is said to be very fertile, 
east. Its general course lies to the north-north-west, The rapidity of the stream is very great; according 
and only where it approaches the Mamore, it runs nearly to Lieut. .Maw, its common rate is about four miles per 
clue north-West. At about the 12th degree of lat., hour, in some places more, and in some less. That, however, 
both rivers uniting, take the name of Madeira (the Portu- is only the case in the rainy season, between April and Oeto- 
guese name for wood), because its banks are covered with high her; in the dry season its rapidity is diminished. The tide 
forest-trees. Between 12° and 9° of southern lat. the Ma- which e'nters the river may he observed as far as the town of 
dcira runs nearly due north, but then declines considerably Obidos, 400 miles from its mouth. When the tide begins 
to the east, till it reaches the Amazon river at 3° 24' 18" of to ebb, and the sea-water receding liberates* the imprisoned 
southern, latitude, and about 59° west from Greenwich, current of the river, the Amazon pours out with increased! 
Though the course of this river is obstructed by some rapids force and velocity into the ocean, and as it here meets, 
and lulls, it is navigable almost m its whole extent. The at no great distance from the land, the current which from 
whole course of the Madeira from the sources of the Condorillo cape St. Roque runs along t he north-eastern coast of Brasil, 
amounts to upwards of 1800 miles. it gives rise to that phenomenon which is called by the 

The Topayos or Topayoso, its neighbour to the east, rises Indians Poruroca. The river and the current, having both 
in about 1 4° of southern lat., and runs generally to the north- greui rapidity, and meeting | nearly at right angles, come 
east, till it reaches the Amazon between 1° and 2° of southern ir^to contact w ith great violence, and raise a mountain of 
lat. and 51° and 55° of western long. Its tributaries are water to the height of 180 feet, as it is, perhaps rather ox- 
rnuncrous, especially in the upper part of its course, but not travagantly, estimated. The shock of these two bodies of 
considerable. Its whole length may amount to 900 miles, water is so dreadful, that it makes all the neighbouring 
The lust great, tributary ol‘ the Maraiion is t.heXingu, which islands tremble, and fishermen and navigators liy from it 
rises in the interior mountainous parts of Brasil, about 16° in the utmost terror. Jl ipay bo said, that the river and 
of southern lat., and runs for a great part of its course to the the ocean contend for the empire of the waves. But 
north -north-west, approaching the Topayos; it then runs they seem to come to a compromise: for the sea-current 
parallel to it, but at some distance before its junction with continues its way along the coast of Guyana to the island 
the main stream it makes a great bend to the south- of Trinidad, and the current of the river is still observable 
east , and then joins, with a north-north-eastern course, the in the ocean at a distance of 500 sea- miles from its mouth, 
Amazon. Its whole course amounts to about 1000 according to the statement of Sir James Yeo, (See Major 

miles. Rennell s Investigation of the Currents of the Atlantic 

Towards its embouchure the Amazon divides into two Ocean.) 
branches, of which the northern is by far the broadest, and According to the calculation of Baron Humboldt, the 
retains its name. The southern, called Tagypura , runs whole course of the Amazon river amounts to 720 German 
south of the island called by the Portuguese Ilha dos Ioanes, geographical miles, (at 15 to. a degree,) or upwards of 3300 
or Ilha do Marajo , and joins on the eastern side of the island English statute miles : but he considers the Lake of Lauri- 
the river Tocantins, which after this junction is called the eoehe and the river Tunguragua as the- true sources of the 
river Para. The width of the flannel between the island river. If the Apurimac is taken as the main stream instead 
and the continent is about eighteen miles, but towards its of the Tunguragua, the course of it will be increased by 
mouth it widens to thirty miles. 300 or 400 miles. 

The width of the Amazon river is, of course, various. The last-mentioned traveller discovered and navigated the 
In the upper parts of its course it averages from one to two natural canal by which the river-system of the Amazon is 
miles; but lower down it grows much wider, and after its united to that of the Orinoco. Some vague information of 
junction with the Xingu it is hardly possible to discover its the existence of such a connexion had already before his 
opposite hanks. time reached Europe, but it was strongly combated by geo- 

Frora tlio sea to the mouth of the Rio Negro the depth of grapliers, and rejected. Now, however, it is no longer aoubt- 
fhe main channel is nowhere less than thirty fathoms ; higher ful that a river, called the Cassiquiari, forma between the 
up it varies from ten to twelve : and up to the basin of Oraa- 2° and the 3° of northern latitude a navigable connexion 
guas, near the junction of the Tunguragua with the Ucayali, between the Rio Negro and the Orinoco, running about a 
there is depth of water for vessels of almost every description, hundred miles and upwards in a north-eastern direction. 
Higher up, only vessels can proceed with safety which do The country on its banks is nearly uninhabited, 
not draw more than five or six feet water, Such vessels may Humboldt considers the country on the banks of the 
enter the Tunguragua and proceed un to the Pcmgo of Man- Amazon and between the lower courses of its tributaries as 
sericho. The Guailaga and Ucayali too are navigable for a plain, but it does not deserve such a name, when com- 
sucli vessels to a considerable distance from tlieir junction pared with the Llanos of the Orinoco and the Pampas of the 
with the main stream. - Rio de la Plata. The counter immediately on the banks of 

The shoals of the* river are very numerous ; and the the Amazon, and also to a distance of many miles on each 
navigable channels Aft many places narrow, winding, and side, is vary low, and therefore subject to1>e inundated, but 
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farther from the banks it rises and is much diversified with 
low hills covered with tall trees. The full growth of these 
trees, the hardness of their wood, which often defies the at- 
tacks of iron and even the finest steel, and their vigour of 
vegetation, give unequivocal testimony to the richness of 
tho soil on which they grow, and would, perhaps, a hundred- 
fold repay the labour bestowed on it, if it was cultivated. 
But It is almost entirely without culture, and, except a few 
spots where the Spaniards and Portuguese have settled, it 
is only inhabited by the native savages, who roam about in 
the immense forests and live by hunting. Very few articles 
are brought thenco to the markets of the world, and those are 
only gathered from the wild trees and plants, as cacao, sar- 
saparilla, copaiba-gum, and caoutchouc. Doubtless these 
immense forests with their vigorous vegetation conceal many 
valuable treasures; but until our times access to them 
was shut up from political motives, and the time which has 
elapsed since has not been sufficient to examine such a 
vast field with any degree of attention and success. 

The fish of the Amazon river itself are not much better 
known. Turtles of different kinds are in great abundance ; 
alligators are frequently met with, but the most extraordinary 
animal is the manatee ( Trichecm Manati ), which is also 
called the sea-cow, though according to Baron Humboldt it 
is never met with in salt-water. It is found also in the 
Essequibo. [See Manatee.] 

It is observed, as a very curious fact, that between San 
Francesco de Borja (4° 28' S. lat. and 76° 24' W. long.) 
and the mouth of the Rio Negro, a stone or a pebble is 
almost as rare as a diamond. 

The first European who descended this river was Francisco 
Orellana , a Spaniard, and to preserve the memory of his 
hold enterprise, the river is called by many Spaniards Orel- 
lana. This adventurer narrated, that its banks were inha- 
bited by warlike nations ; and that in some parts the women 
themselves went into battle, which gave rise to the name of 
Amazon, in reference to the ancient fable of the Amazons. 
It is uncertain whence the name of Marahon is derived. 
The most probable conjecture is, that a nation of this name 
inhabited a part of its banks. 

Both the Spaniards and the Portuguese have erected some 
settlements on its banks, but they arc of little importance, 
St. Jaen de Brancomoros on the Tunguragua is the most 
important settlement of the Spaniards, containing about 
4000 inhabitants; St. Francisco de Borja, at the confluence 
of the Amazon and Pastaza, is much smaller. The most 
remarkable settlements of the Portuguese arc Obidos, where 
an excellent sort of cacao is gathered, and Santarem, at the 
mouth of the Topayos. Both Contain only a few thousand 
inhabitants. 

The effects of civilization cannot be better shown than 
by a reference to the state of navigation on the Amazon 
and its rival rivers the Mississippi and Yantse-Kiang. 
Though the country traversed by the river-system of the 
Amazon is more extensive than those which belong to the 
two latter, and perhaps not inferior in fertility, the number 
of vessels that navigate the Amazon river all the year round 
is certainly less than those that pass in one month along 
the Mississippi, and probably not greater than the number 
of those which every day ascend and descend the Yantse- 
Kiang. (See Travels of La Condamine, of Baron Alexander 
von Humboldt, and of Lieut. Maw ; Southey’s History of 
Brasil; the Atlas to Humboldt’s Travels; Arrowsmith’s Map 
of America ; and Journ . of Land. Geog. Soc., vol. ii. p. 650.) 

A'MAZON S, a fabulous nation of ieraale warriors. Still it 
is remarkable, that, wild and almost impossible as the stories 
relating to them for the most part are, the historians anu 
geographers of antiquity boar strong testimony to the gene- 
ral belief that sunh a nation existed. All appear to agree 
in assigning them a Scythian origin. Two Scythian princes, 
according to Justin, wandering from their own country, 
reached the river Thermodon in Cappadocia with their fol- 
lowers, and settled there. The new comers in time pro- 
voked the anger of their neighbours, and, in a war which 
ensued, their male population was almost exterminated. 
The women, then took up arms, and with so much better 
success, that iu future they resolved to live without men, 
and put the remaining males to death. They elected two 
queens, who in turn commanded their armies in the field, 
and kept order at home. They are said to have extended 
their conquests far and near, and to have founded many 
cities in Asia Minor, as Ephesus, Smyrna, Cum©, and 
|j)thcrs ; and indeed they are placed by different authors in so 


many different parts of Asia Minor, that nothing certain can 
be made out respecting them. Their chief scat, however, was 
Themiscyra, on the river Thermodon, near the southern coast 
of tho Buxine sea. Diodorus places a tribe of Amazons in 
Libya ; far more ancient, he says, than those settled on the 
Thermodon. The names of Antiope, Hippoly l a, (yvhosc tomb 
was shown at Megara in the time of Pausanias,) Penthesilea, 
Thgjqstris, will be familiar to the student of Greek and Latin 
poetry." The Amazons are said to have been warred on by 
Heracles (Hercules) and by Dionysup (Bacchus) ; to have 
invaded Attica in the time of Theseus, under the command 
of Hippoly ta; and the battle between the Amazons and Athe- 
nians was painted at Athens in the celebrated portico called 
PcBcije (the painted), Priam fought for tfre Trojans against 
the Amazons after the death of Hector; yet the Amazons 
came to the assistance of the Trojans against the Greeks 
under the command of Penthesilea, who was slain by Achilles, 
(Virgil, Mn. i. 491.) Though thejf rejected the fellowship of 
men, they did not neglect the care of continuing Jtbeir race : 
but they only brought up female children, whom they edu- 
cated in all the arts of war, searing the right breast, that 
it might, not interfere with the free use of the arm. They are 
usually figured, in metallic and o tii or r e p re s on tat i at i s , with a 
short iu|ntle, reaching to the knee, the left breast bare. By the 
orator Lysias, they are said to have been the first who fought 
on horseback, and to have had iron weapons, which were 
not in use among their neighbours. This may, perhaps, 
have arisen from the geographical posit ion assigned to them, 
near the country of the Chalybes, or workers in iron. 
Their weapons were a semicircular, or crescent-shaped shield, 
bows and arrows, and the double-edged battle-axe, which 
was their peculiar and distinguishing weapon. Even in 
times of ascertained and credible history, we still find ru- 
mours concerning these singular beings ; for it. is asserted 
by Diodorus and Curtius, that Thalestns, Queen of the 
Amazons, paid a visit to Alexander in liyreania; and by 
Plutarch, that certain Amazons fought with the Albanians 
against Pompey. The story of the Amazons visiting Alex- 
ander is discussed by Arrian, (vii. 13,) with his usual judg- 
ment, and exploded: Arrian believes, however, that there 
was once a race of Amazons. We may here mention that 
the Amazons are placed by Strabo in the mountains of Al- 
bania, on the banks of the Caspian Sea. Of their name two 
derivations are given : one that they are so called from 
a/m gwoai, * females living together the other as being 
avev pa^ov, * without, a breast;/ It is more likely to have 
been originally a foreign word, winch the Greeks, accord- 
ing to their custom, transmuted into a Greek form, ami 
then proceeded to invent a fitting etymology. There are, it 
is said, figures in India, consisting of half a male, and half « 
female body, vertically united: and it has been suggested, 
that something of this kind may have given rise to the 
story of the Amazons. 

The story of a race of Amazons is not confined to Asia. 
Alvarez, who visited Abyssinia in 1520, speaks of a race of 
Amazons south of Damot, who were warlike, and lbught 
with bows and arrows, mounted on bullocks. They de- 
stroy the left breast when young. They live with their 
husbands, but are governed only by a queen : the men have 
nothing to do with war. Pierre Petit has written a long 
book, ( Traite Historique surles Amazons ,) to provo that there 
were Amazons, in which §11 or most that is reported about 
them will be found collected. (See also Herod, iv. 1 10-1 10. 
Strabo, Diodorus. Justin.) The figure of an Amazon is a 
common type on antient coins. (Rasehe, Lextc. Ret Bum.) 

AMBASSADOR is the term most commonly used by 
writers on public law, to designate every kind of diplomatic 
minister or agent, and may, in this sense, be defined to be 
a person sent by one sovereign power to another to treat 
upon affairs of state. The necessity of employing such 
means of communication between independent communi- 
ties is so obvious, that there is hardly an instance on re- 
cord of a people in so rude a state of society, as to he 
ignorant of the functions of an ambassador, and of the 
respect winch is due to his office. The right of eommuifi- 
cating in this manner, the right of embassy as it is called, 
belongs by the law of nations to the person or persons in 
whom the sovereignty of an independent state is lodged. 
In the republics of ancient Gresce, and of ancient and 
modern Italy, ambassadors were often appointed directly by 
the legislative assemblies : in modern stales, Liqw ever, what- 
ever may be the form of their government, ambassadors are, 
for tfre most part, named by the person intruited with the 
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supreme executive power. In the United States of North 
America, the President names an ambassador, but the ap- 
. pointment must be confirmed by the Senate, Sometimes, 
like other matters within the province of the executive -sove- 
reignty, th^ power of appointing and sending ambassadors 
lias been delegated to a subordinate executive officerj as it 
was to the viceroy of Naples, the Governor of Milan, and 
the Spanish Governor-General of the Netherlands. It be- 
longs to every power which has the right of making war 
and peace, and accordingly is possessed by the East India 
Company. Embassies were antiently sent only on parti- 
cular occasions, with authority to transact some specific busi- 
ness ; as lor instapde, to negotiate a treaty of peace or alliance , 
or to complain of wrongs and demand redress. But great 
necessary changes were gradually introduced, occasioned by 
the political condition of ISuropo and modification of society. 
The several states* which had previously risen to importance, 
although independent of one another, were yet bound toge- 
ther by numerous ties, and with the progress of commerce 
and civilization, the intercourse between them became so 
great, and their interests so complicated, that it was found 
expedient for them to keep irp a more regular communica- 
tion ; and with this view it became customary for on® power 
to have its ambassador residing constantly at the court of 
another. 

Among the ordinary functions of an ambassador, the fol- 
lowing are the most important; 1st, to conduct negotiations 
on behalf of his country ; — the extent of his authority in 
this respect is marked and limited by the jxnver which he 
has received from home ; he has, however, by the modern 
law of nations no authority to conclude any engagement 
definitively, the treaty which he has negotiated having no 
binding power, till it has been formally ratified by his go- 
vernment: 2mlly, to wuteh over the accomplishment of all 
existing engagements ; and ;><lly, to take care generally that 
nothing is # done within the territories of the state, nor any 
treaty entered into with other powers, by which the honour 
or interests of his country can be affected, without informing 
his government of such measures. 

Besides these more public, functions, an ambassador has 
certain duties to perform towards private individuals of his 
own nation : such as, to provide them with passports ; to 
present them at, court, if they produce the requisite testimo- 
nials ; to protect them from violence and injustice ; and if 
any manifest, wrong has been done, or if justice has been 
refused them, to exert himself to obtain redress, and to se- 
cure for them the full benefit of the laws ; and, lastly, to 
assist them in maintaining their rights in courts of justice, 
as wadi bv certifying what is the law of his country upon 
the point in dispute, as by the authentication of private do- 
cuments, which is usually confined in practice to such as 
have been previously authenticated at the foreign -office of 
his own government, and thence transmitted to him. 

The right which exists in every sovereign power, of com- 
municating by means of ambassadors, implies on the part of 
the state to which such communications are made, certain 
corresponding duties. [See Grot ins on the Law of War 
and Peace , Book ii. e. 18.] 

The first of which is that of receiving the ambassadors 
sent to it. This is a duty, however, which exists only be- 
tween nations at peace with each other ; for, in time of war, 
a hostile power cannot claim to have its ambassadors re- 
ceived, unless they are provided with a safe-conduct or pass- 
port : and the granting of these is merely a matter of dis- 
cretion. And in order to claim the performance of this 
duty, it is, in all cases, requisite that the ambassador should 
be provided with the proofs of his authority ; these are con- 
tained in an instrument, called his Letters of Credence, or 
Credentials, delivered to him by his own government, and 
addressed to that of the stale to which he is sent. [See 
Crkdkntials.] A refusal to receive an ambassador properly 
accredited, if made without sufficient cause, is considered a 
gross insult to the power that he represents. But if one of 
several competitors for the sovereign power in any country, 
or if a province which has revolted and asserts its inde- 
pendence, claims to send an ambassador, a government, so 
far from .being bound to receive the person so sent, cannot 
do so without thereby taking upon itself the responsibility of 
recognizing tho competitor in the bfte case to be actually the 
sovereign, an d the revolted province in the other to be actually 
independent, ':%migkr4b'is may be tho general principle, 
the practice is soihewhat different. In such cases, consuls 
are generally first sent; and when a de facto power has 


been established for some time, •governments think tihein^ 
selves justified in following up these consuls by minister 
even though the mother country, to which the revolted state* 
beldng, may not have recognised their independence. This 
was done by the British government and others in the ease 
of the South American States, wliose independence Spain 
ha9 not yet recognised. 

It is said that a government will be justified in refusing 
to receive an ambassador, if ho is personally disagreeable 
to the state, or of a notoriously bad character. But it is 
now generally the practice, in ordfr to avoid such a refusal, 
to inform the court beforehand of the person intended to ,be 
sent. Every government, it is also said, has a right to make, 
general rules respecting the class of persons whom ft chooses 
to admit ; '%ut every court would think itself aggrieved and 
insulted by the refusal of the ambassador it has appointed* 
except on specific and satisfactory grounds. There is no- 
thing, for instance, in the general law of nations to prevent 
a man’s being accredited by a foreign power to the govern- 
ment of his own country ; and in this case he * is clothed, as 
far as his character as an ambassador is concerned, with 
precisely the same rights as if he was a member of the state 
by which he is employed. But any government may* by a 
general regulation, refuse to admit, as France and Sweden 
have in fact done, any oft its own subjects as the repre- 
sentative of an independent state. 

The neXt great duty of a state, with respect to ambassa- 
dors sent to it, is to protect them from every tiling which 
may in any degree interfere with the due performance of 
their functions. This duty commences even before the am- 
bassadpr has delivered his credentials, as soon as his ap- 
pointment has been notified to the court. This is the 
principle on which are founded what may be called the 
essential privileges of an ambassador. 

The first of which is that of perfect security ; for as he is 
necessarily placed among those who have always the power, 
and from the nature of his duties, not unfrequently the will, 
to molest him, it is requisite that he should be in the fullest 
maimer protected from every kind of violence whatever, 
either to his person or his property. The breach of this 
privilege has, from the earliest ages, been considered a high 
offence against the rights of nations ; whether proceeding 
from the sovereign power itself, or from the unauthorized 
acts of individuals. 

The Porte used to violate this right, by confining the mi- 
nisters of any power it went to war with, in the Seven 
Towers, under the pretence of protecting them from popu- 
lar outrage. The last minister shut up in the * Seven Towers* 
was M. Ruffin, the envoy of the French republic. Since 
that time, partly from some improvement; in the Turks, but 
more from their weakness and fears, the practice has dropped, 
and is not likely to be renewed. 

The second essential privilege of an ambassador is, that 
no legal process can affect him, in his person or his property ; 
so much of his property, at least, as is connected with his 
official character, such as his furniture, equipages, &c. 
[See Bynkerschoek de foro Legator um.’} This privilege is 
analogous, and in some degree subsidiary to the former; 
for it would be of little avail to protect an ambassador from 
open outrage, if he were liable to be harassed by legal 
proceedings, which, if instituted (as it is always possible 
they should Iw) without foundation, w ould be only a cloak 
to violence, and oven if well founded would interfere with 
the discharge of his public functions. Ambassadors are, 
therefore, deemed not to be amenable for their conduct 
before any criminal tribunal of the country they reside in. 

It must not, however, be supposed that they are at liberty 
to misconduct themselves with impunity. They are bound 
to respect the laws and customs of tho country they are 
in ; and if they commit any offence, the sovereign may com- 
plain of it to the government they represent ; or, if the case 
is of a more serious nature, he may demand that they be 
recalled, or may even dismiss them peremptorily, and in 
either case require that, they be brought to trial in their 
own country. And if an ambassador is guilty of an offence 
which threatens the immediate safety of the state, not even 
the privilege of personal security will protect him from any 
degree of force which may be necessary to defeat his inten- 
tions : this, if he engages in a conspiracy against the govern- 
ment, he may, if the circumstances require it, be put under 
arrest, in order to be sent home, and if be is found in arms 
joining in a rebellion, there is no doubt but that the principle 
of self-defence will justify his being treated os an enemy. 

3 H 2 
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. Tho sbme 'principle also extends to civil 3uits, and no 
claim can be enforced against an ambassador by any com- 
pulsory process whatever. 

- These privileges are not confined to the ambassador alone, 
bat are extended to all his suite — his companions as t&ey 
are sometimes called, — including not only the persons em- 
ployed by him in diplomatic services, but his wife, chaplain, 
non se hold, &c. The law of nations in this respect is fully 
recognized by the law of England. By the statute of 7 Anne, 
<c. 12, all legal process against the person or goods of an 
ambassador, or of his domestic, or domestic servants, is de- 
clared to be void. The benefit of this Act may be claimed 
by any one who is actually in the domestic service of the 
ambassador, whether he is a British subject ob foreigner, 
provided he is not a merchant or trader w ithin tno bankrupt 
taw ; and it is not necessary that he should be resident in 
the ambassador's house. But if he takes a house, and uses 
it for any other purpose besides that of residence — as if he 
lets part, of it in lodgings, he so far loses his privilege, and 
his goods ait! liable to be distrained for parochial-rates. 

Whoever sues out or executes any process contrary to the 
provisions of the act, is punishable at the discretion of the 
Lord Chancellor and the two chief justices, or any two of 
them, as a violator of the law of nations, e*id disturber of 
the public repose ; — with this-' exception, however, that no 
one can he punished for arresting an ambassador's servant, 
unless the name of such servant be registered with the 
secretary of state, and by him transmitted to the sheriffs 
of London and Middlesex. 

The third essential privilege of an ambassador is, that his 
residence enjoys a security similar to that of Ills person and 
property : it is not only protected from open outrage, but it 
is likewise exempted from being searched or visited, whether 
by the police, by revenue officers, or under colour of legal 
process of any description w hatever. 

This privilege has sometimes been construed to extend so 
far, as to make the ambassador’s residence an asylum to 
which any offender might flee and be out of the reach of the 
law ; but the government has, in such a case, a right to 
demand that the offender he given up, and if he is an 
offender against the state, it is held that in case of a refusal 
on the part of the ambassador, it may even be justifiable, 
if the circumstances require it, to seize him by force. 

This privilege of asylum, as it is called, was formerly 
granted in some cities to the whole quarter in which the 
ambassador resided; such was the ease at Madrid, till in 
the year 1684 it was confined to the residence itself. Such, 
also, was the case at Home to a much later period; and 
even at the present clay some vestiges of this immunity 
still remain, but since 1815 it has been confined to cases of 
correctional police/ 

There are some other privileges which, though not essen- 
tial to the character of ambassadors, are yet very generally 
admitted. Ambassadors are, for instance, in all civilized 
countries allowed the free exercise of their religion ; they 
are in general exempted from direct taxation ; and they are 
usually allowed to import their goods without paying any 
custom-house duties : this last privilege, however, being 
extremely liable to abuse, has sometimes been limited. At 
Madrid since the year 1814, and at St. Petersburg!* since 
1817, ambassadors are allowed six months to import their 
goods free of customs, and after that time their exemption 
ceases. At Berlin, they are only allowed to import goods until 
the duties payable amount to a certain sum. 

If any violence has been offered to an ambassador, or 
any of his privileges have been infringed, although he may 
himself, if he chooses it, prosecute the offender, it is more 
usual for him to demand satisfaction of the government, 
and it is their duty to bring the offender to punishment. 

Tho title of ambassador, in the more limited sense of the 
"wot< 1, as it is used in the public law of the present age, is 
confined to diplomatic ministers of the highest order. Am- 
bassadors, in this sense of the word, hold an office of very 
exalted rank ; their credentials are addressed immediately 
from their own sovereign to the sovereign to whom they 
are sent ; with whom they thereby are entitled to treat 
personally, without the intervention of his ministers, in the 
same manner as their master would if be were present. 
This is a right, however, which, at least in free stafoa, where 
the ministers alone are responsible for the acts of the go- 
vernment, exists rather in name than in reality. The am- 
bassadors, properly so called, are deemed to represent, not 
only t^e interests, but likewise the person and .dignity of 


their m&stef ; hut this representative character, as it is 
called, amounts in reality to little more than the enjoyment 
of certain marks of distinction ; the principal of which arc, 
that an ambassador is always styled ‘Your Excellence/ 
which was formerly the. mode of addressing a sovereign 
prince ; 2. That he takes precedence next after Princes of 
thd blood royal, &c. , 

Ambassadors are of two kinds-*- 2 -! . Those who reside 
regularly at the court at which th# are accredited, to per- 
form the usual duties of their office; 2. Those who are 
sent on special occasions, either on missions of important 
business, as the negotiation of a treaty ; or more frequently 
on some errand of state ceremony— Buch as to'be present at 
a coronation or a marriage ; in which case the representa- 
tive character, from the dignity with which it clothes them, 
is of peculiar importance/ The designation of Ambassador 
Extraordinary was originally appropriated to those of the 
second kind (such as belonged to the first being styled 
Ordinary Ambassadors); but tho title of Extraordinary, 
being considered more exalted, is now usually bestowed 
even on those who are regularly resident. To the highest 
order of minister belong also the Legates attd Nuncios of 
the Pope. [See Legate, Nuncio.] 

The rank and pomp annexed to the office of ambassador 
being attended with considerable expense, and having 
frequently occasioned embarrassments and disputes, it w as 
found expedient to employ ministers under other denomi- 
nations, who, though inferior in point of dignity, should be 
invested with equal powers. The chief difference by which 
all the lower orders of diplomatic agents are distinguished 
from ambassadors, properly so called, is, that they are the 
representatives, not of the personal dignity of their sove- 
reign, but only of his affairs and interests, in the same 
manner as an ordinary agent is the representative of his 
principal. Diplomatic ministers of the second order receive 
their credentials (like ambassadors) immediately from their 
own sovereign. To this order belong envoys, ordinary and 
extraordinary, ministers plenipotentiary, the intern u nr ios 
of the pope, and the Austrian minister at Constantinople, 
who is styled internuncio and minister plenipotentiary. The 
distinction of ministers into those of the first and tho&e of 
the second order began to prevail towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, and is said to have been originally intro- 
duced by Louis XI. of France. [See Envoy.] 

There is likewise a third order of diplomatic agents, 
which does not appear to have been recognised till towards 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Those who be- 
long to it arc known by the title of CliargO d' Affaires 
(which is said to have been given by a sovereign, for tho 
first time, to the Swedish minister at Constantinople, in 
1748,) Resident, or Minister. Their credentials are given 
them by the ministers of state in their own country, and 
are addressed to the ministers of the ^country they are sent 
to ; except in the case of the diplomatic agents of the Han- 
seatic towns, whose credentials are addressed to the sove- 
reign. In this order may also be included the ministers, 
whom an ambassador or envoy, by virtue of an authority 
from his sovereign, appoints (usually under the title of 
Charge d‘ Affaires) to conduct in his absence the affairs of 
his mission. [See Change' d'affaires.] 

The third order may now be considered to bo subdivided 
into two ; for at the Congress of Aix la Chapelle, in 1818, 
it was agreed between Austria, France, Great Britain, 
Prussia, and Russia, that their Resident Ministers at one 
another’s courts should form, in respect of rank, an interme- 
diate class between ministers of the second order and 
charges d'affaires. 

Consuls are not in general reckoned among diplomatic 
ministers ; in some particular cases, however, (such as thut 
of the consuls- general sent to the semi-barbarous nations 
along some parts of the Mediterranean coast) having diplo- 
matic duties to perform, they are accredited and treated as 
ministers. [See Consul.] 

It was long a disputed question, whether the smaller 
powers had a right to communicate by means of ministers of 
the highest order. It is now settled tl|at this right belongs 
only to states enjoying royal honours, f-with the exception, 
however, that the smaller states are permitted to send 
ministers of the highest order to one another if they liko it. 
But according to the practice of the present day it is only 
in the intercourse between the greater powers that such 
ministers are employed. The courts with which the British 
government interchanges ambassadors, arc those of Paris, 
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Vienna, St. Potersburgn, Spain, Portugal, and Holland as 
it stood before the French revolution ;r-we also interchanged 
ambassadors with the kingdom of the Netherlands as long 
as it existed ; and wc are in the habit of sending ambassa- 
dors to Constantinople,, but the sultan has no regular diplo- 
matic minister resident in this country, 
f The rules relating to the ceremonial due to diplomatic 
ministers are laid down at great length by writers on the 
subject The first thing to be dorm by a minister is to 
announce his arrival to the minister for foreign affairs. He 
is Hum entitled to an audience of the sovereign, either public 
or private . The of demanding at all times, during his 
stay, a private audience, is the distinction and important 
privilege of an ambassador. Should liis only chance of 
carrying a measure depend on bis having a private audmnee 
of the sovereign to whom he is sent, it is evident tnat this 
might be thwarted by the sovereign'^ ministers, who would 
of right be present at the audience of any minister below 
the rank of ambassador. A minister plenipotentiary as well 
as an ambassador can claim a public audience. He there 
presents Ins credentials to the sovereign, and hands them 
over to the minister for foreign affairs. Ministers and en- 
voys also present their credentials to the sovereign in person. 
After he has been presented to the sovereign, a minister 
visits all the diplomatic body. But a minister of the 
highest order pays his respects in person only to those of 
the same rank — with ministers of a lower order he merely 
leaves his card. When an ambassador arrives at a court, 
all the diplomatists there, who are not of lvis own rank, call 
on him first. 

Disputes have frequently arisen among ministers of the 
same rank about precedence. The rules by which if lias at 
various times been endeavoured to settle the respective rank 
of the representat ives of each state, being founded on no solid 
principle, and not sanctioned by general acquiescence, it. is 
unnecessary to mention. , A rule which has long been 
partially adopted, may now be considered fully established : 
for at the congress of Vicuna, in 1815, it was agreed by the 
eight powers which signed the treaty of Paris, that ministers 
in each class shall take precedence among themselves, ac- 
cording to the date of their official announcement at court. 
If the reader is curious to know wherein t his precedence 
chiefly consists, — in what manner ministers arc required to 
arrange themselves when they are standing up; in what, 
when they sit round a table : what order it behoves them to 
observe when they are placed in a row; what, when they 
walk in a line : how their rank is marked when their num- 
bers are even ; how, when their numbers are odd — we must 
refer him to the Manuel Diplomatique of the Baron Charles 
De Martens, chap. vi. 

For further information on the subject of ambassador, he 
may consult Wiequefort, de l Amhassadeur, Les Causes 
cUcbres du droit des Gens , by C. De Martens, and the writers 
on the law of nations, particularly Vat tel and G. F. Martens; 
and likewise the Cours de droit public par Pinheiro-Fer- 
reira. 

AMBER, a carbonaceous mineral which occurs in beds 
of lignite, in Greenland, Prussia, France, Switzerland, and 
some other countries. The greater portion of it comes from 
the southern coasts of the Baltic Sea, where it is thrown up 
between Konigsberg aiul Memel. (Berzelius, Trailed de 
Chimie , vi. 589.) 

It is also stated (Art. de Chimie , xvi. 215) that it is ob- 
tained by mining at a distance of 200 feet from the sea, and 
at a depth of about 100 feet, and is found iri small cavities. 
It is occasionally met with (Aikin’s Diet, of Chemistry, 
i. 57) in the gravel beds near London, in which case it is 
merely an alluvial product. Amber occurs generally in 
small pieces, which uro sometimes colourless, frequently 
light- yellow, or deep-brown, and very commonly translucent; 
two large masses have, however, been found, one of them 
weighing upwards of thirteen pounds, and the other more 

than eighteen. . ■ , , . 

Amber is rather harder than common resms, which it re- 
serablos in several properties: it is susceptible of a good 
^ polish, and when rubbed becomes electrical ; indeed the 
word electricity is derived from r)\r K Tpov, the Greek name 
for amber Its density varies from 1-065 to 1 070 : when 
bruised it exhales a slight aromatic odour; and when 
heated to 448° Fahrenheit it melts, then inflames and 
burns with a bright tlaine, and omits a smell which is not 
disagreeable. ' , v , , , , 

subject of the origin of amber is one which has 


boon much discussed. According to Berzelius (Chimie, vf. 
589), it was originally a resin dissolved in a volatile oil or 
natural balsam ; the proofs of this opinion are, he conceives, 
numerous ; it lias often the impression of the branches and 
bark upon which it has flowed and solidified ; it often con- 
tains insects, some of which are so delicately formed, that 
they could not have occurred except in a very fluid mass. 

Dr. Brewster ( Edinburgh Phil. Journal iv. 332) concludes, 
from an examin ation of the optical properties of amber, that # 
it is an indurated vegetable juice. * : V- 

Amber consists of a mixture of several substances, which 
are, a volatile oil, two resins soluble in alcohol and in ether, 
succinic acid, and a bituminous body that resists the 
action of all solvents, and which is the principal part of 
amber. $ , ; 

Water does not act upon this substance ; it does not even 
dissolve any of the succinic acid. Alcohol takes up a soft, 
yellow, limpid resin. Cold concentrated sulphuric acid dis- 
solves amber ; the solution has a brown colour, and when 
water is added to it, the greater part of the amber is precipi- 
tated. Nitric, acid converts it into a resinous substance, and 
dissolves it totally. 

When amber, in the state of fine powder, is boiled in a 
solution of potash or of the carbonate, a great quantity of 
succinic acid is dissolved. 

According to Drapieai the composition of amber as 
follows: — 

Carbon . \, p 80*59 

Hydrogen . . 7 Ml 

Oxygen . . 6*73 

Ashes . . 3*27 

Loss . 2*10 

100*00 

The ashes consist of lime, silica, and alumina. 

This analysis can only be considered as an approximation. 

Amber is employed for ornamental purposes in the manu- 
facture of necklaces, &c. It is used also for preparing 
amber varnish, for obtaining a peculiar oil used in medicine, 
and it yields succinic acid employed in chemical investiga- 
tions. 

AM BERG, which derives its name from Stadt am Barge, 
or Town on the Mountain, is the capital of the circle of the 
Regen in Bavaria. It is a well-built and agreeable town, 
divided into two equal parts by the river Vila. Its public 
edifices consist of the handsome church of St. Martin, 
which is adorned with several lino monuments, a college 
once belonging to the Jesuits, an arsenal, guildhall, house 
of correction, court of appeal, lyceum, high school, seminary 
for the education of teachers, library, and cabinet of natural 
history. It has an extensive manufactory of arms, besides 
manufactures of earthenware, woollen cloths, tobacco, &e., 
arul is the seat of a royal mint. There ore considerable iron 
mines in the neighbouring 4 Iron-mountains,' which pro- 
duce nearly 1400 tons of iron annually; and Amberg has 
some trade also in salt. It lies about forty miles east of 
Nuremberg ; 1 1° 48' E- long. 49° 27' N. iat. The number 
of inhabitants is nearly 8000 ; in 1825 it was 7680. 

AMBERGRIS, a substance of animal origin, found prin- 
cipally in warm climates, floating on the sea, or thrown on 
the coasts. The best comes from Madagascar, Surinam, 
and Java. It has been found in the intestinal canal of the 
physeter macroeephalus , mixed with the remains of several 
marine animals which liavo served it for food: on this account 
it has been supposed to be a morbid product, analogous to 
biliary calculi. . 

Ambergris of good quality is solid, opaque, of a blight grey 
colour, which is darkest externally* and intermixed with 
yellow or reddish stria*. When it is heated or rubbed, it ex- 
hales an odour which -is agreeable to most persons. It is 
sufficiently soft to be flattened between the fingers. Its 
fracture is fine-grained, with traces of lamellar structure. 

The heat of the hand is sufficient to soften it. Its specific 
gravity varies from 0*908 to 0‘920. 

When ambergris is heated with boiling alcohol of specific 
gravity 0*833, until it is saturated, a peculiar substance, 
called ambrein , is obtained as the solution cools, grouped in 
mammillated, small, colourless crystals. The solution, by 
evaporation, yields a further portion of ambrein, which may 
be rendered pure, by being redissolvcd in alcohol, and then 
crystallized. , , . 

Ambrein, thus obtained, is brilliant, wlute, and insipid ; 
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it hag an agreeable odour, which appears, however, to ! be 
adventitious, because it is diminished by repeated crystal- 
lizations; by fusion or a long-continued gentle beat it 
acquires a resinous odour. 

Chemists do not agree as to its fusibility. Pelletier and 
Caventou found that it softened at 77° Fahrenheit, and 
melted at 86°; according to Jo|m it melt* at about 100°, 
and at 112° flows like oil. When heated upon platina foil 
it fuses, smokes, and is volatilized, leaving scarcely any 
residue ; by dry distillation it become# brown, leaves a little 
charcoal, hut is collected in the receiver, without having 
suffered any other material^ehange. It is very soluble in 
strong alcohol, either hot or cold, in ether, and in oils, both 
fixed and volatile. Nitric acid converts it into a peculiar 
acid, called ytambreic acid; the caustic alkalies do not form 
soap with it. 

According to J,uch and Bouillon -Lagrange, benzoic acid 
exists in distilled ambergris ; by the analysis of John, am- 
bergris appears to be composed of ambrein 0*85, an extractive 
matter soluble in alcohol, and probably containing benzoic 
acid, o*0.25 ; watery extract with benzoic acid and common 
salt 0*015 : with 0*11 not accounted for. 

Ambergris is used as a perfume ; and as the alcoholic 
solution is the most odorous preparation of it, it is generally 
employed in that form. 

AMBEUT, a town in France, in the department of Puy 
de Dome, on the river Dore, a feeder of the Allier. It is a 
place of considerable trade ; the best cheeses of the pro- 
vince of Auvergne are exported from it, and it lias consi- 
derable manufactures of woollen stuffs, playing-cards, and 
especially of paper, which is considered to be among the 
best in France. The houses are built and the streets paved 
with the granite procured from the mountains to the east of 
the town. The population amounts to about 7000. The 
distance from Clermont, the capital of the department, is 
differently given, but it is probably about 31 or 32 miles. 

It is the capital of an oiTondis semen t containing a popu- 
lation of above 80 , 000 , and comprehending 486 square miles. 

AMBHEER, a town in the principality of Jeypoor, 
in the Rajpoot states, in 26° 57' N. lat., and 75° 40' 
E. long. This town was formerly the capital of the prin- 
cipality, but on the building of Jeypoor, by Mirza Raja 
Jeysingh, five miles south of Ambheer, the seat of go- 
vernment was removed to the new city, which gave its name 
to the principality. 

Ambheer is built on the margin of a small lake, and is 
surrounded on all sides by mountains, which give a consider- 
able degree of romantic beauty to the spot. A palace built on 
the edge of a precipice overhanging the lake, and formerly 
inhabited bv the Rajahs, is in good preservation. It was 
furnished with fountains, balconies, and terraces, and con- 
tained numerous apartments of all dimensions, some of 
which are still exceedingly beautiful. It is remarkable 
that a good deal of stained glass has begn used by way of 
ornament. This palace is now employed as a state prison. 

A small island in the lake is cultivated as a royal garden. 
A great part of what were once magnificent buildings* within 
the city, are in a ruinous state, and Ambheer is now 
nearly depopulated. Enough, however, remains to show 
that it must once have been a splendid place. (Hamilton's 
East India Gazetteer.) 

AM BOISE, a town -in France, in the department, of 
Imlro et Loire, on the south er left bank of the Loire, be- 
tween Bio is and Tours. It is connected with many his- 
torical recollections. In the castle of Amboise, built by 
Charles VII., Louis XI. instituted, in 1469, the order of 
St. Michael, diaries VIII., his successor, was born and 
died in the same edifice; and to Amboise, in 1560, the 
Duke of Guise removed - Francis II., and defeated the plot 
which the Prince of CondO and the leading Huguenots had 
fortned. Pari of this castle remains ;* it is on a steep rock, 
washed by the Loire, which is here parted into two streams 
by a. small island. From the top of one of the towers a view 
is obtained of the neighbouring , country, called from its 
richness the Garden of France. The town is surrounded by 
vineyards. It i^ul-built, but has a good bridge over the Loire, 
finished in 1822, The inhabitants amount to between five 
and six thousand, and carry on some manufactures, parti- 
cularly of steel and files ; the latter are in great repute. 

Amboise is 22 miles W.S.W. of Blois, vs E. of Tours, 
and 127 S.W. of Paris. 

AMBOISE, (CARDINAL GEORGES D\) an eminent 
French eixjlesiastio and statesman. Ho was born in 1460 at 


the chAteau of Cbautturat on the Loire, the seat of hie 
family, which one of the most illustrious in France. 
Being a younger son he Was educated for the church, and was 
made Bishop of Montauban by the time he had attained the 
age of fourteen . His first preferment at court was given him 
by Louis XL, who made him his almoner. After the death of 
this prince, however, in 1483, having connected himself with 
the Duke of Orleans, who unsuccessfully disputed the 
regency with A nne of Beaujeu, be shared Hie misfortunes of 
his party, and was along with the duke himself put into con- 
finement, from which he was not released till six or seven years 
after, wnen the new king, Charles VIII., obtained lug ma- 
jority. Soon aft er being restored to liberty was promoted 
to the archbishopric of Narbonne, which, in 1493, he ex- 
changed for that of Rouen. Here, besides presiding over 
his diocese, he acted as the deputy of his friend the Duke of 
Orleans, who held the office of governor of Normandy, and 
in that capacity introduced several valuable reforms into the 
administration of the province. In 1498 the duke bfccatne 
king by the title of Louis X1L* and from this time D’ Am- 
boise may be considered as prime minister of France. Tho 
memorable events of the reign of Louis XI L ardjebnnected 
with the assertion of his lights to the duchy of Milan, and 
the protracted wars which lie carried on in Italy to main- 
tain that claim. In this part of his conduct it is probable 
that Louis acted rather according to his own views than by 
tho advice of his minister ; but be seems to have intrusted to 
the latter almost the entire management of the domestic 
affairs of bis kingdom. In this department D‘ Amboise dis- 
played equal ability and disinterestedness. By the financial 
reforms which he effected lie was enabled both considerably 
to reduce the customary imposts, and to supply the heavy 
demands of the war without any increase of taxation. Ho 
exerted himself also, with considerable success, to rectify tho 
existing corruptions both in the law ami the church, intro- 
ducing various regulations, with a view to diminish the 
length of processes in the former, and by his example as 
well as by his authority discountenancing the scandalous 
rapacity of the higher order of ecclesiastics. He would 
never accept any other benefice in addition to his arch- 
bishopric ; and even t he greater part of his episcopal reve- 
nue he distributed among the poor, or devoted to other 
pious purposes. With all this moderation, however, in 
regard to the more common objects of human desire, he was 
far from being without ambition. Very soon after the ac- 
cession of Louis XII. he had obtained a qprdinal's hat, and 
subsequently the pope appointed him to the high office of 
legate. But on the death of the injurious Alexander VI., in 
1 503, it appeared that the chair of »St. Peter itself was the place 
which he aspired to occupy. He failed, however, in this ob- 
ject through a piece of mismanagement, which made him at 
the time very much laughed at, though it was only discre- 
ditable to him as a politician. A large upl.it ary force of the 
king his master occupied Rome, by placing which in an im- 
posing attitude he might easily have controlled the election ; 
but the Cardinal de la Revere having suggested to him that 
such a mode of securing his object would both have a bad 
look, and was moreover quite unnecessary, inasmuch as he 
would most certainly be elected for his own merits, if he left 
the matter to the free voices of the conclave, he followed this 
crafty advice, and withdrew the? troops. The result was that 
in a few weeks the Cardinal de la Revere was pope himself, 
with the title of Julius II. No other vacancy in the ec- 
clesiastical throne occurred during the life of D’ Amboise, 
who died in the convent of the Celestirios at Lyons, on tho 
25th of May, 1510, It is said that, on his death-bed, be ex- 
pressed lhs sense of the vanity of those worldly honours 
which he bad sought so anxiously during his life — exclaim- 
ing, as he named the monk who attended him, * Brother 
John ! ah, why have I riot all my life been brother John?’ 
He was buried in the cathedral of Rouen, where his mauso- 
leum is still to be seen. Notwithstanding some faults and 
weaknesses, D' Amboise was undoubtedly a great benefactor 
to F ranee. This his countrymen themselves so strongly felt, 
that they used affectionately to call him the people s father. 
Most of the accounts of his life that have appeared in France 
arc written in tho most panegyrical style. One, by an 
author who calls himself tho Sicur des Montagues, printed 
in 1 2rno. at Paris in 1631, commences with the most honest 
avowal of a partial intention whicli we recollect to have met 
‘With in any historian ; ‘My design/ says this writer, * is no 
■ other than, according to ray custom, to take up the cause of* 
the king, to defend his ministers, and throughout to pi^Y ro 
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qwct to those to whom we are naturally bound by their rank 
and dignity, in conformity with the commandment Of (Sod to 
revere the superior power*; There is another work, entitled 
A History qf the Administration the Cardinal IXAmbmse, 
by. the Sieur Michel Baudier, historiographer to his majesty , 
published^ 4to._ at Paris, in 1634, the character of which 
may be lifiBwise judged of from its fir«i sentence : ‘Beloved 
country, exclaims the learned historiographer royal, * mother 
of kingdoms, companion of the empire, vast and precious 

n ri *L? e greatest kings of the earth ; beloved France, 
all who have ever spoken of you, inspired by the truth, have 
preferred vour glory to that of the monarchies which surround 
you, and have raised your praises as fhr above theirs as the 
height of the Iqftypines surpasses the lowliness of the little 
shrubs/ M. Baudier then proceeds to characterise the, in- 
habitants of France as the first of nations— and finally 
enters upon the proper subject of his book, by describing the 
cardinal as the first of Frenchmen. The letters of Louis XII. 
and the Cardinal D’Amboise were published at Brussels 
in four volumes 8vo., by Jean Godefroy, in 1712. 

* AMBOOR, a neat and regularly built town of the Car- 
natic province, in the south of India, situated in 12° 49' N. 
lat., and 78? 46' E. long. It stands within a range of hills 
of moderate elevation. The river Palaur, m Milk river, 
passes within three miles to the southward of the town, and 
falls into the bay of’ Bengal, about ,00 miles S.W. of Madras. 

Amboor was formerly a place of considerable strength, 
having a lolly isolated mountain at its side on which a fort 
was built, so difficult of approach as to be considered almost 
impregnable. Since 1801, when Amboor came into the 
possession of the East India Company, the works of this 
fort have been partially destroyed ; the part which remains 
is now used as a place of confinement for criminals. 

The neighbouring territory is very productive. It is 
watered by numerous small streams which run from the 
river Palaur along the heights, and are employed for irri- 
gating rice-fields, and tolrncco-plimtations. A great number 
of date trees are cultivated which yield a considerable quan- 
tity of course sugar. Many of t he inhabitants are employed 
in the preparation of castor-oil, which is exported in consi- 
derable quantity. Amboor is 108 miles W.S.W. from 
Madras. (Asia tic Researches. — Hamilton's East India 
Gazetteer.) 

AMBOYNA is one of t he Molucca, Spice Islands, in the 
eastern seas, lying off the south-westffcdist. of the larger island 
of Ceram. The length of Amboyna is about thirty-two miles, 
and its average breadth ten miles. Its south-west, coast is 
indented by a bay so deep, that the island is nearly divided 
by it into two unequal hmUfe which are connected at the 
bead of the bay by a narrow isthmus. The two peninsulas, 
into which the island is thus divided, are called Hitoe and 
Leytimor ; the former lies to the north-west, and comprises 
full two-thirds of the surface of the island. In 1683 the 
Dutch governor attempted to cut through the isthmus, which 
is called the pass of Baguewala, in order to open a more di- 
rect communication with the small islands of Saparoua, 
Orna, and Harocha. Vessels which trade between the tow n 
of Amboyna and these islands arc now obliged to pass down 
the bay of Amboyna and round one or other of the penin- 
sulas, The construction of the necessary canal would have 
bc<*n much facilitated by the existence of a little river called* 
Matta Paaso, or the Eye of the Pass, and considerable pro- 
gress had been made towards its completion, when it was 
stopped through the superstitious fears of the natives. The 
Bay of Amboyna is five leagues long from its entrance : its 
breadth varies considerably ; in some parts it is not more 
than a Dutch mile across. 

Amboyna is a mountainous place, abundantly furnished 
with trees and underwood. The variety of trees growing 
on the island is so considerable, that the great naturalist 
Rumphius is said to have possessed a cabinet inlaid with 
specimens of 400 different kinds. Notwithstanding this, 
the quantity of building timber is so small, that impor- 
tations ore constantly made from Java. Lingoa wood, 
commonly known as Amboyna wood, is principally procured 
from Ceram. The soil is for the most part a reddish clay; 
in dip valleys it is of a darker colour, and mixed with sand. 
Sulphur is produced among the hills, some of which are en- 
crusted with a copious efflorescence of that mineral. The 
island is considered healthy, notwithstanding the great heat 
of the climate. It is remarkable that; to the east ward of the 
120th degree Of longitude, the monsoons aro directly the 
jftversd Of what are experienced to the westward of that line, 


so that the weather is fine and dry osa the east-coart 
Iebes, iji the Moluccas and the* adjacent islands, when the 
contrary state prevails at Sumbhawa, Lombok, Java, and 
Borneo. On the other hand, it is dry in these islands, while 
the Molucc^fc are deluged with rain, which at those seasons 
is so heavy in Amboyna, that the merest rivulets are swoln 
into mighty torrents, which overflow their channels, and bear 
down every thing that oppd&ea their progress. It is only at 
such seasons that Amboyna can be said to have any rivers : 
at other times the streams are not deserving of the name. 
Four of them. Way Tome, Way Alla, Way Nito, and Bato 
Gadja, or Elephant's River, which rise in the mountains of 
Leytimor and discharge themselves into the sea near the 
town, are not more than from two to three feet d^ep during 
the dry season. ^ " f 

The earliest, visit made to Amboyna by any Europeans 
was in 15-11, when the Portuguese viceroy* AUniquercpie, 
despatched a squadron from Malacca, which returned with 
a lading of apices, having been received with kindness by 
the natives. Ten years afterwtrds a squadron of Portuguese 
ships was sent to take formal possession of the Spice Islands, 
in the name of* the King of Portugal. The fconmiander 
established himself in the Island of Teraato as his head- 
quarters, and the dominion of the Portuguese over the 
Moluccas continued for sixty years, during which time the 
natives endured from them every species of tyranny and 
cruelty. , 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century, these 
islands were taken from the Portuguese by the Dutch, their 
conquest being facilitated by the anxiety of the natives to 
be rid of their first European oppressors. Unhappily, tho 
change of masters brought with it no change tor the better 
in t he condition of the people, who were subjected to every 
kind of injustice which the cupidity of their Dutch rulers 
could suggest. As a consequence of this treatment, tho 
inhabitants of Amboyna were continually in arms, aud the 
country became the constant scene of strife and desolation. 

At a very early period after its first formation, the English 
East India. Company endeavoured to appropriate to itself a 
share in the spice trade. Iq 1604, the Company sent out 
a second expedition, consisting of four ships, under the 
command of Sir Henry Middleton, one of which ships ob- 
tained a lading of cloves at Amboyna. In Its 12, the Com- 
pany formed a settlement at Cambello in this island, from 
which the settlers were forced to retire in June, 1614. An 
attempt was made to accommodate the dispute between tho 
English Company and the Dutch, relative to the right of 
trading with the Spice Islands, and a treaty for this purpose 
was concluded in London, in July, 16 ID. But so many dis- 
putes occurred in executing the provisions of this treaty, 
that the grounds of contention appear to have been multi- 
plied rather than reduced, apd at length reached such a 
point, that under the accusation of Conspiring to surprize 
the garrison, and exuel the Dutch from the island, Captain 
Towerson aud nine Englishmen, with nine Japanese, and a 
Portuguese sailor, were seized at Amboyna, tried, pro- 
nounced guilty, and executed. This event, known, as ‘ the 
massacre of Amboyna,' excited the greatest indignation 
in England, and became the subject of the most formal 
remonstrances on the part of the British government. 

During the war with Holland, in 1796, Amboyna was 
captured by a British force under Admiral Rainier. It was 
restored at the peace in 1601, waf taken again by the 
English in 1810, and was again given up to Holland at tho 
treaty of Paris in 1814. While the English retained pos- 
session of the island, the East India Company was not un- 
mindful of the moral improvement of the natives. It l\ir- 
nished the means for establishing upwards of forty schools 
on tho Lancastrian system, and granted the sum of 10,000 
rupees to assist in publishing a version of the Bible in the 
Malay language. 

The main object of the different European powers, who 
endeavoured to possess themselves of Amboyna, was to 
monopolize the trade in elov$&, the cultivation of which 
spice forms the principal object, of industry withYhe natives. 
With the desire of keeping the cultivation of the clove- tree 
completely within their power, the Dutch caused it to be 
extirpated from every island with the exception of Amboyna, 
Where they provided for a sufficient production of the spice, 
by obliging every hqtive family to rear a certain number of 
clove-trees. In tbeprt&eeution of their plans, the island 
was divided into 4 000 allotments, each one of which was ex- 
pected to support 125 trees, and a law was passed in 1720 
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rendering it compulsory upon the natives to make up the of greater order and decorum. His speed* was well 
fiill complement. The number of trees upon th$ island received, for Ambrose excellod in the art of popular per- 
aceordingly amounted* to 500 , 000 , the average produce of suasion ; and somi jis Sb had^oiicluded, a little boy in a 
which exceeded one million of pounds of cloves annually. distant part of the crowd, called aloud, Ambrosias Epis - 
The cajupUtl-tree, whence the medicinal ot|pf that name copusf (Aynbrose Bishop.) In that age, and especially 
is procured, grows in Amboyna, which also produces all the in such a state of excitement, these words were deemed a 
vegetables and fruits commonly found in that quarter of the direct intimation from hoavenq-ttnd, being instantly taken 
globe; The woods contain grelt Humbert of deer and wild up by a thousand other voices, the assembly came to a 
bogs, the flesh of which forms a principal article of food unanimous resolution that Ambrose should be placed in 
with the natives. Buffaloes, cows, horses, sheep, and goats, the vacant office. .From the* subsequent conduct of Am- 
have been introduced by the Portuguese and Dutch from brose, some suspicion arises that the whole was partly a 
Java and Celebes. The Bay of Amboyna formerly abounded scheme of his qwu. He professed the utmost reluctance to 
with fish of alt the kinds usually found in the eastern seas; accept the episcopal dignity, and some of the expedients to 
hut it is said that since the earthquake which occurred at whicVhc resorted, as related on the unexceptionable autho - 
Amboynaln 1754 , their number has been very greatly dimi- rity of his secretary Paulinus, with the view of making it 
nished. " appear that he wished the people to alter their choice, were 

>Vmbpyiid is inhabited by four different Taces of people, not u little extraordinary; He even ran away from Milan, 
the Aborigines, the Arnboynese, Chinese, and Europeans, till, as is said, having walked for some hours, he found 
The fast of these races, called Horaforas, are, according to to his surprise that he had only got back again to one 
some accounts* a wild and savage race, possessing a great of the city gat$s. He was, however, at last- prevailed 
deal of muscular strength, and every disposition to use it to upon, by the express command of the emperor, to mount# 
the ahhoySnce of the other inhabitants. Theft numbers arc the archiep^copal throne. Although he had been edu- 
now iguch reduced. The Arnboynese axe the descendants of eated in the Christian religion, his baptism never yet 
Malays, and were found on the island when the Portuguese taken place# and he was actually consecrated on the 
first landed there. At present the Arnboynese are an in- eighth day iittcr^ undergoing that rite, 
dolent effeminate race : the greater part of them profess the The extraordinary piety and zeal of the new archbishop 
religion of Mohammed; a few have been converted to soon rendered him the wonder of the church, females, in 
the Catholic faith by the Portuguese, or to Lutheranism particular, we are told, actuated by the fanaticism of the 
by the Dutch. The Chinese settled at Amboyna are not age, used to come in great numbers from every quarter of 
numerous; but they are very industrious and enterprising the Christian world to receive the veil from his hands, 
traders. Still fewer are the .European race of inhabitants. But, in addition to his pastoral and other sacred labours, 
They are principally Dutch, and the descendants of Dutch- Ambrose acted a distinguished part in the political affairs 
men, many bf them being the offspring of Arnboynese of bis time. For a tolerably full, and, upon the whole, not 
mothers. 1111 unfair account of this part of his career, the reader may 

The town of Amboyna, which is in 3° 40 ' S. lat., and consult the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth chapters of 
128 ° 15 ' E. long., is built within the bay, in the peninsula Gibbon. While he lived, he was consulted oiv all great 
of Ley timer. It is clean, neat, ami built with regularity, emergencies, both by Theodosius, the emperor of J.he East, 
The houses are of wood, only one story high, and tl\e roofs by Yalentinian IL, the western emperor, and even by the 
are covered with interlaced branches and leaves of palm mother of the latter, the empress *1 list inn, notwithstanding 
trees. The town contains an hospital, a town-house, aud i her attachment to tlic Ariun heresy, of which Ambrose was 
two churches, in one of vffiich service is performed in the ! the most determined opponent. The empress was parti- 
Maluy language. Th.e western quarter of the town is inha* j cularSy anxious that Ambrose should resign two, or at 
bited by Chinese, and the Europeans occupy the south end, j least one, of the Milan churches to the use of the Arians; 
near which is the burial-place of Rumpbius. Fort Victoria hut this demand the bishop pertinaciously resisted; and 
in the front of the town is, in form, an irregular hexagon, he was supported in liis opposition by the poodle, whose 
with a ditch and covered way on the land side, and a horn- violence, he remarked, he had not excited, hilt God alone 
work towards the sea. (Crawford's History of the Indian could quell, Justina was soon glad to give up the contest. 
Archipelago ; Mill's History of British India; Porter’s It was, according to one account, upon obtaining this 
Tropical Agriculturist ; and Reports of the House of Com- triumph, that St. Ambrose cjtyunosed the celebrated by run 
mom on the Affairs of India. Wileock’s Translation of of thanksgiving, the Te Deum Laudttmus, which has long 
Stavorinus’s Voyages. For the rest of the islands of this formed a remarkable part of the service oi the Roman 
gvoupe. see Molucca#.) $ - church, and has also been retained in the church of Jing- 

AMBROSE (SAINT) was horn, some of his biographers hand liturgy. But »t is now allowed by the Roman Catho- 
state, in the year 333, but more probably about 340 . His he critics themselves, that the Te Deum Laudamus is of 
family had long been one of 1 distinction in Rome; and his an age considerably later than that of Ambrose, 
father, whose name was also Ambrosius, held the high Ambrose went twice, at. the instance oi Justina, on.gn em- 
ofliee of prefect of Gaul. In this province Ambrose was 5 bassy to the rebel Maximus, who disputed the empire with 

born, and probablv in the town of Trier or Treves, then the sons of V alentinian ; the first time, soon after the murder 

called Augusta Trcveroruin, which was the principal seat of Gratian at Lyons, on the 23 d of August, 383 , when, after 
of the prefecture. He was educated at Rome under the remaining at Treves for above a year, he prevailed upon 
ablest masters; after which, he and his brother Satyr us 4. Maximus to forego Iris intention of invading Italy. The 
proceeded, with the view of following the legal p rotes- second attempt of the same kind, made some years later, 
sion, to Milan, then the residence of the court, and j was not attended with the same success ; hut the career of 
as such considered the capital of the western empire, j Maximus was soon after terminated by the victorious arms 
Ambrose soon acquired distinction at the bar; and this, j of Theodosius. This celebrated emperor of the East, at- 
witli the interest of his family, introduced him to civil j tached as he was to the orthodox faith, was one ot the most 

honours. While yet a young man he was appointed i revering admirersof the Archbishop ol Milan : but when in 

governor of Liguria, the province to which the city of j 3 fJ 0 Theodosius, carried away by a blind passion, barbarously 
Milan then belonged. In this office he conducted him- j gave orders for a general massacre of the inhabitants of 
self in such a manner, as to secure at once the approbation J Thessalonica, by way of punishment for an outrage com- 
of the emperor, and the general esteem and attachment of | mitted by a few individuals, Ambrose expressed in severe 
the people. Thus situated, he had reached lvis thirty- terms to the imperial criminal his abhorrence of an act so 
fourth year, when an incident happened which suddenly inhuman; nor would he again admit him to the communion 
changed the entire cours&' of his life. In a/d. 374, died of the’ faithful,- until he had been subjected to an exclusion 
Auxentiijis, the Archbishop of Milan, on which, a violent of eight months' duration, and had publicly performed 
contest haarnbtliuudy arose, as to the appointment of his penance, in the guise and attitude of a suppliant, in the 
successor, between the two groat parties which then dis- great church of Milan. Ambrose died at Milan on the 3 d 
traded the church— the Orthodox and the Arians. On the of April, 397 ; and the great church, from its being made 
day when the^election was to tako plice, the ferment wg| # the depositary of his l>ody, received the name of the Basilica 
violent, that Ambrose was induced to "try , what ibiaS bo Ambrosiana . This celebrated prelate is one of the most 
dene to allay it *by his influence with the people ; and remarkable of those' individuals who, in different ageitfy and 
having accordingly presented himself before them, he in all professions, have gained an extraordinary ascendancy 
addressed them in a speech, recommending the observance over their fellow men, and by that means have contrived tp 
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direct or powerfully influence the affairs of the time. To * all containing numerous articles of rarity and reputation, 
knowledge and skill in the practice of the arts by which the Many o£ jts otiosities of every description were carried to 
common mind is won, such eharacters have invariably united France during Bonaparte a campaign in Italy, an ! with 
great energy, unfaltering devotion to their object*, and them a manuscript collection of the works of Leonardo tti 
very frequently hot much scrupulousness as to the means of Vinci, accompanied with drawings and designs, which a 
attaining tipm. Of this last-mentioned qualification, as well citizen of Milan, of the name of GaleOs Arconati, refusing 
as of the others, Ambrose possessed far from an inconsider- every lucrative offer from private persons, hod given to 
able share,— as might be easily shown by a more minute the Ambrosian library. 0»e<,volume of this collection was 
examination of his life than it lias here been possible to a|- returned to the library after the Peace of Paipi in 1 814, but 
tentpt. Persons of this description, however, being usually the remaining volumes, having been sent to /the library of 
distinguished bv greater vigour of the active than of the the Institute and not to the Biblioth^qtti du ftoi. It not 
speoulative faculties, have seldom left much behind them, at the time of the reclamation known were tjiey were, and it 
or exercised, otherwise than by their example, any 6n-< is believed they are yet retained in Paris. Another verity be* 
during influenced over the opinions and conduct of^rian- longing to the Ambrosian collection is a manuscript of 
kind. And so* it wa9 with the subject of the present Virgil, the margins of which are interspersed with nojtes ifi 
article. ‘ Ambrose," says Gibbon, * could act better than the band- writing of Petrarch: the PqlimpseHi, or rescript 
lie could write. His compositions are destitute of taste manuscripts, edited between 1814 and 1§16 by Angeiii 
or genius ; without tho spirit of Tertullian, the copious Maio, were discovered in the Bohian portion of the Aht- 
elegance of Lactantius, the lively wit of Jerom, or the grave brosian collection. Oggiati, Muratori, and v Maio, have 
energy of "Augustin/ The best edition of tiie works of St. been the three most eminent librarians of Ibis library/ 
* Ambrose is that published in two volumes folio, Paris, 1 6^6 Maio is now the librarian of the Vatican. The hall pf the 
and 1690, by the Benedictine monks; the brothers J. Du Ambrosian Library is well proportioned, though i-wt- SO 
Frische an<lN- Lo Nourri were tho editors. Tue*first piece large as might be expected lor a collection of books arid 
in this collection is a treatise in six books, entitled Hexae- manuscripts so considerable. The ceiling is adorned with 
moron, being an account of the creation. It is said to be in paintings, and the space between the book-cases and the 
the greater part translated or pilfered from a work of St. cornice filled up by the portraits of the most eminent 
Basil's on the same subject, — though it also contains many authors, whose writings are deposited below. For further 
things from Pliny and other sources, and some that are information on the Ambrosian Library we refer to Bosclm 
either the author's own, or have l>oen tuken from older works de Origine et Statu Bibliotheca Ambrosiance Hemidecas , 4 to. 
that are now lost. It is rather a curious production, con- Milan, 1 1*72 ; Saxius ae Studiis Li ter aiiisMcdwlanensium 
sidered as illustrative of the state of natural knowledge in Prodromus , 8 vo. Milan, 1729, p. 147; and Mo lit fhu con's 
the fourth century. One of the ablest of Ambrose s literary Diarium Jtalirum. 

performances is reputed to be his treatise in three hooks, AMBUSC'ADE, a military term, derived from the Italian 
De Offieiis Mini sir or um. Of his other treatises many arc imboscata , something hidden in a wood. The older English 
written in recommendation of his favourite moral virtue, word ambush, is the same word, the analogy of which would 
celibacy. Upon this topic the Benedictine collection contains be more clearly seen if the word began with t, tmbush.txs 
three bosks De Virginibus , one De Viduis , one De Virgi - in impound, immerse , impress, &c. It signifies an attempt 
nitatc , one De Institutions Virginis, one entitled Exhortatio to lie in wait for and attack an enemy, without his perceiv- 
Virginitatis, and one De Lapsu Virgmis Consecrates, ing the intention until he is attacked. In antient times 
Many of Ambrose's letters have also been preserved : and before the art of war was as complicated as at present, this 
these form the best sources for his biography. His Offices mode of secret attack was common and frequently successful, 
and several of his other pieces have been translated into and i& so still among savage nations ; in modem times it 
English, and there are also French translations of some of does not appear to be thought much of, for we do not find any 
them. Besides his life by Paulinus, already mentioned, and particular stress laid upon it in works upon the military art. 
another memoir of him in Greek, which appears to be mostly We do not include in this word an attack which, though 
copied from the ecclesiastical history of Theodoret, the Be- unexpected and sudden, is made while the other party is 
nedictine editors have given at tho end of their edition an aware of an enemy somewhere in the neighbourhood; or ait 
ample biography of the saint, collected principally from his unexpected attack made upon the enemy in hi* position, 
own writings. Upon this sg^ject also a large body of in- which is called a surprise. 

formation is to be found m the Mcnwiresimur servir d AMBULANCE (from ambulare , to walk or march), a 
1' Histnire Ecrlesiastique des Six Premiers Steeles, par M. French word applied to the moving hospitals, which ore 
Le Nain dc Tillemont; tom. x., pp. 78— 306, and 729 — 770. attached to every Frepch army ok, division of an army, 

4 to., Paris, 1706. See also Cave , Scripiorum Ecclesiastic for the purpose of rendering immediate assistance to sick 
corum Historia Literaria; folio. Colon. Allobrog. 1720: or wounded soldiers. In every European army surgical and 
pp. 166 -169. Ambrose, according to St. Augustin, was medical aid has long been provided with more or less care, 
the fir# who introduced the singing of psalms into the but it is chiefly due to the skill and humanity of the French 
western church. The practice had prevailed before in that surgeons, (especially the celebrated Larrey,) during the 
of the east. wars of Napoleon, that great improvements have been gene- 

AMBROSIAN LIBRARY at Milan. The Ambro- rally introduced into this important department; and that 
si an Library owes its existence to the munificence of the wounded and exhausted, instead of being neglected or 
Cardinal Frederick Borromeo, archbishop of Milan. He left to chance relief, are sought out with the utmost promp- 
1 aid the foundation of it in 1602, and it was opened to the titude, and carefully removed to the ambulance, which is 
public iu 1609. Its name was given in memory of St. Am- placed out of the reach of the enemy's fire, 
brose, archbishop and patron saint of Milan. Frederick AMBULATORY, in a substantive sense, a place to walk 
Borromeo not only placed his own collection of books in this in. With reference to buildings, this term may lie applied 
library, but sent his librarian, Anthony Oggiati, into dif- to the space enclosed by a colonnade or an arcade. In tho 
feront countrios to purchase additions. Montiaucon assures peripteral temple of the Greeks, the lateral or flanking poiv 
Us that numerous manuscripts were obtained for it from tiros are properly termed ambulatories; the cloister of a 
Thessaly, Chios, Corcyra, and Magna Grcecia: the founder monastery is surrounded by an ambulatory or ambulatories, 
added to these some very Valuable accessions from the mo- Of the former, or external colonnaded ambulatory, the pojv 
imstcry of Bobbio (anciently Bobium), in the northernmost ticos of the Bourse or Exchange at Paris afford a good 
Apennines, together with a considerable assemblage of modern exemplification ; and of the latter, or internal arcSiled 
manuscripts from the Pinelli collection: the latter cost ambulatory, there can be no better than that afforded by 
no less than three thousand four hundred ducats. It was the Royal Exchange in Londqn. The aisles (see Aislk) 
the founders original intention to join to the endowment of of the antient Basilica, and those of its representative m 
his library a college of sixteen learned men ; hut the want later architectural works, the cq ( Chedral, or othef lat$£e church, 
of funds reduced the number to four : of these, one trans- are sometimes called ambulatories* 

late# Greek, a second taught Hebrew, a third Arabic, and a In an elective sense, ambulatory may be applied to any* 
fourth was to make collections of whatever was valuable in 'thing, the functions of which require it to move from place 
am boro, Tho Ambrosian Library now contains about forty to place. Formerly the Parliament and the Court of King's 
thousand printed volumes, with rtftliefe/ more than fifteen Bepeh in this country Were termed ambulatory oourt^ 
thousand manuscript*; and annexed to it is a gallery of because they were' held sometimes in one place, and some 
pictures, statues, antiques of various kinds, and medals, times in another ; indeed, wherever the king happened tobe, 
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Ambulatrty i* ham th* Latin word tignifyingte 

mdk, : ::A,' t:>- , .. • ; •■*•'. - 

ABCBD, or KARA AHll>> (Black Amid,) afefown of 
Mesopotamia, called D ixrhkkk by the Arabs. 

AMELAND, a small island belonging to t^e Dutch pro- 
vino# of Friesland : it lies in 63° 27' N. lit. and is about 
twelve. imies long. It contains some good pasture land; 
som# of the inhabitants majte lime of pi" sea- shells found 
on the coast, and many of thorn are fishermen. The popula- 
tion is about 3OU0. *' 

Ameland it one of that series of islands which extends 
•long the coast from the extreme point of North Holland, 
and once formed a part of the main land from Which they 
have been detached by the violence of the sea. ( See Zu 1 - 
pxr-xbx$* The passage between Ameland and the Frisian 
coast is dangerous from its shoals. The channel is called a 
&gtt0 or ford. ' M ^ . 

AMXLOT DE LA. HOUSSAYE, (AfiRAHAM NF- 
COLAS,) a political writer, was bom at Origans, in 1634. 
He accompanied the President of St. Andrd, appointed am- 
bassador of France at Venice, in 1669, as secretary. A stay 
of several years in that city having enabled iiim to become 
acquainted with its history and politios^prubably induced him 
to translate Velferus’s History if thejfbvernment of Venice , 
aud io add historical and political notes, which, at the same 
time that they threw a great light on Che Venetian govern- 
ment gave such offence, that, it is said, a formal complaint 
wee made to Louis XI V., who dent Amelot to the Bastille. 
No other particulars of Araelot’s life are recorded; all that 
is known is that lie was extremely pcfcr, and subsisted on the 
bounties of an Abbe. He died at Paris in 1706. 

He left the following works : — Sarpis History of the 
Council of JVmt, translated from Newton s Latin ver- 
eion — The Courtier , translated from the Spanish — The 
Prince , translated from Maehiavelli; he endeavoured also 
to vindicate the author, by maintaining that he had only 
described what princes do, and not what they ought to 
do— a translation of Tacitus , with historical and political 
notes: he did not complete this work; the six last volumes 
are by Francois Bruys — Memoirs , Historical , Political , 
Critical^ and Literary: tips work is also incomplete; it is 
arranged alphabetically, but does not go beyond hglf the 
letters. There are also some other works of no great inte- 
rest* of which a list is given in Me mot res de Micron, vol. 
a xxv. 

AMEN, a Hebrew word, properly signifying f firmness,’ 
and hence * truth.' which has been adopted without alteration 
in various languages. 

Its most frequent use is at the conclusion of prayers, 
thanksgivings, and denunciations, where if is understood to 
express belief, assent, and concurrence in what has been ex- 
pressed. Examples oLits use in all these cases are nu- 
merous in the Bible. "^W bfin the pnest has declared to the 
Woman suspected of adultery the effect of the water of 
jealousy, * the woman shall answer, Amen, amen.’ — Numb, 
v. 22. When curses are pronounced against the wicked in 
Peut. xxvii. 16, all the people are ordereef to repeat amen. 

The word amen concludes all the gospels, and almost all 
ths epistles ; it is repeated at the end of four of the five sec- 
tions of the Psalms according to the division of the Jews ; 
namely, the 4 1st, the 7 2nd, the 89th, and the 106th Psalms : 
in this last Psalm it is followed by hallelujah, which word 
includes the last section. 

In many churches in England, the word amon is pro- 
nounced aloud by the people: this was the autient practice 
#f the Christian world, and St. Jerom relates, that when the 
congregated people at Homo pronounced amen, the sound 
was like that of a clap of thunder. They possibly attri- 
buted great efficacy to the loudness of their voices, alter the 
example of the Jews, who imagined that this word, shouted 
forth with great force, had power to open the gates of 
heaven. 

Amen is often used by our Saviour at the beginning of a 
discourse, os an impressive > particle, which in our version is 
‘verily; In the Gospel of St. John the word is 

III onelfSitance this word tii used as an adjective, mean- 
mg certain, fixed. * For all the promises of God iu him are 
and ftt Mm Amen,' 2 Cor. h 20. In one other instance 
the mo: • Saviour. ** These things sailh the 

HONORABLE. Amende in French is a 
from being regarded as a compensation 


ermt&cat»a andmmendment qf. the offence. Accord 
mk to the, ^S|Laws ofjpiance, persons guilty of crimes 
cofoing tMer the bbafi such as sedition, 
sacrilege* fraud ul^^ used, often to be con- 

demned, sometimes .as their whole punishment, and some- 
times a#' only part of it, tomake apublic tamfesaion of their 
guilt. This wju called whicH 

was ekhe#iraple, or in flgmitdn wt>i<fo last care tftrcul- 
prit Was conducted ? by the public executioner into open Court 
in his . shirt, with a rope about his ne^!|md a lighted torch 
in his hand, and In that state made Ins confession on his 
knees. * The amende honorable VXs accounted an infamous 
■ punishment, andappears to have been so called as consisting 
altogether in the disgrace, "and not in -tpiy. fine or other 
actual suffering. It was considered a mere honorary penalty, 
and called in Latin mulcta honoraria. The courts, however, 
were also sometimes wortft to order a person by whom the 
reputation or honour of another had been injured to make a 
public acknowledgment of the wrong; end such a sentence 
carried no iiifaimr wjjth it. It is from this latter fifthfom ihat 
the modern and popular use of the expression has Wen bor- 
rowed, according to which wo say that a person makes the 
amende honorable when he publicly admits anjrJfipig which 
he feels thatjjc has done to another person. 

AMENDMENT, in Law, signifies the correction of mis- 
takes in the wntten records of judicial proceedings. In 
early periods of the history of English law, the pleadings 
between the parties were conducted orally, or ore tenus , as 
it was technically called, at the bar of the court by their 
respective advocates. If, therefore, any mistake occurred 
in the pleadings of either party, it was corrected at once 
upon a suggestion made to the court. Subsequently, when 
pleading ore tenus was superseded by th# present practice 
of delivering written pleadings from one contending party 
or his attorney to the other, it was considered reasonable to 
continue the same indulgence as to amendments. Hence 
it has been usual at all times |pr the courts, upon application 
made by either party, to amend the interlocutory proceed- 
ings in a cause ; and at the present day, the courts wili 
always amend mistakes in the pleadings, whilst they con- 
tinue in paper, upon proper and equitable terms. But in 
antient times, after the proceedings were once entered on 
record, the judges of the different courts always considered 
that they had no authority by the common law to alter them 
in any respect ; either for the purpose of correcting false 
Latin, of supplying a word, syllable, or letter accidentally 
omitted, or of removing any other clerical error. The con- 
sequence of which was, that after u suit was decided in 
favour of a party, it frequently happened that his adversary 
discovered some blunder made by the officer of the court on 
making up the record * and by bringing a writ of error, 
he deprived the successful party of all benefit from the judg- 
ment which he bad obtained. This inconvenient rule ap- 
pears to have arisen out of a rigid observance of the words 
of an ordinance of Edward I„ which directs the judges to 
record the pleas pleaded before them, but forbids them * to 
make their records a warrant for their own misdoings, or 
to erase or amend them, or to record am thing against their 
previous enrolments.’ ( Britton , p. 2.) These words obviously 
imply nothing more than a reasonable restriction upon the 
alteration of the records of courts of justice clandestinely 
and for sinister purposes, and certainly do not justify th# 
absurdly strict interpretation afterwards applied to them. 
To the rule, however, thus established there were sever#, 
exceptions : ~1. All errors in records might be amended 
during the same term in which they were made, because it 
was said, thpt in contemplation of Jaw the record is in tho 
breast of the judges during the term, and not on the roll. 

2. In an essoign, or excuse by a defendant for not appearing 
to a writ in proper time, if the plaintiff s name were mis- 
taken, the mistake might be amended, because it was 
inconsistent with the writ, and, if enrolled in its erroneous 
form, it would be a record against a previous enrolment, and 
for tlilxt reason a breach of the ordinance of Edward I 

3, For the same reason, a continuance, which is an entry 
on the record showing the continuation of a cause from one 
term to another, might be amended so as to make it cor- 
respond to the proceedings previously recorded. 

It is plain that these ingenious exceptions must have 
afforded but little relief from the oppressive strictness of 
the rule ; and in pises which did hot foil directly wdtbiii 
them, the judges always held that they were bound by the 
ordinance of Edward )., and r«fus<^ to rectify th# most 



against tfil judges, 4 
ing altogether to upvi 
for imputed offence* 
erasure and alteratfi 
formidable infliction 


palpable ermrs after tius expiratloii of the temfowhlAtW 
Word belonged. It 

adhered Urns closely to their interpretation of the ordinance 
from a reasonable regard to their 4 o\rn sj^ty f f^in the, 
sevonteenttryear bf thereign of tad 

that king|instituti»g a prosecutionef ^ehormbus tefcrity 
'* w Ud hUposiug upon them fines amount* 
airds of loojoou maTks*or nelr 70,000/. 
connected for the Inoat part* with thS 
t of the records. With the: fear of this 
before thpir ’‘eyes, which jt might 
be very convenient tb a monarch engaged in expensive 
wars to repeat fo^lhe purpose , of replenishing his coffers, 
the judges of thqi# days were perfectly justified in erring un 
the side of caution, by adhering to the strict letter of the 
ordinance. ‘ 4 

But this rigid abstinence of the' judges from all alteration 
of their records was necessarily a great inconvenience in 
the admin^tration of justjcc, and lea in course of time to a 
Series of Jfegislative enactments, called statutes of Amend- 
ment and statutes of Jeofails, (jeo fait or j'ai faill€i) by the 
former b^whicli, express authority was givqp ,40 amend 
certain specified errors in the records; and by the latter 
the judges were empowered to proceed to judgment not- 
withstanding such errors. The first statute of amendment 
was the 14th Edw. III. c. 6, (1340,) which enacted that no 
process should be annulled by a clerical mistake in 1 writing 
one syllable or letter too much or too little; but that as 
soon as ‘the thing was perceived by the objection of the 
party, or in other manner, it should be hastily amended in 
duo form, without giving any advantage to the party who 
objected to the tpstukc/ Still the judges exhibited great 
reluctance to depart from the letter of the statute, and 
much doubt and discussion arose in the courts, whether the 
statute, though it authorised the amendment of a letter 
or syllable , extended to the case of a total omission of a 
worth Tn a ease in which this point tvas raised some years 
after the statute had been passed, the judges resolved to 
incur no personal danger by deciding it, but formally con- 
sulted the law-makers upon the meaning of the act, • I 
went,' says Chief Justice Thorpe, who describes this con- 
fere nee in a case in the Year Book, (40 Edw. III. c. 34,) 

* together with Sir Hugh Green, to the parliament, and 
there were twenty-four of the bishops and earls ; and wo 
demanded of them who made the statute, if the record 
might be amended; and the archbishop or metropolitan 
said, that it was a nice demand and a vain question of them, 
if it might be amended or not ; for he said that it might as 
well he amended in this case as if it were but one letter, 
for if a letter or syllabic fail in a word, it is no word ; where- 
fore, if all the word fail, it may be amended as well as if it 
failed but of a letter or a sytlable ; for there is no more dif- 
ference in the one case than in the other.’ Upon this 
sensible advice and reproof of the archbishop, the judges 
admitted the amendment of u word. ^ 

In consequence of the indispositiorfbf the judges to give 
this statute a liberal interpretation, of which the above 
black-letter anecdote is an instance, it proved in a great 
treasure ineffectual ; for though the terras of it appear 
to dxtend to every part of civil or criminal proceedings 
in which a clerical" mistake has been made, they con- 
strued the word ‘ process' in the act of parliament strictly, 
and confined amendments to civil suits, and in them to 
errors in the entry of the processes for the defendant's 
appearance and for summoning the jury. If, therefore, a 
mistake occurred in the entry of the process which was 
wholly immaterial, it 4us amended; but if a mistake of a 
word, syllable, or even a letter, was made by the clerk in 
drawing up the plea-roll or body of the record, the whole 
proceedings might be annulled by a writ of error. To re- 
move this gross absurdity, and to enlarge the power of 
judges in amendments, the statutes 8 Henry VI. c. 12 and 
p. 1$ (1430) were made, by which the judges were autho- 
rized, ‘ in any record, process, word, plea, Warrant of attor- 
ney, writ* pannel, or return, tb amend all that which to them 
seemed tone the misprision of the clerk and also the ‘mis 
jjrisibns of sheriffs, comers, bailiffs of franchises, or other 
officers in their returns/ Appeals, indictments of treason 
end felony, and outlawries for treason and felony; were, 
however, expressly excepted from the operation of the 
^tsftiites of Henry VI ** 


Bet these latter enactments, which were, pr 
mg, fee only itatute* of men^mt in ancient 1 


siderabl& - power 6 of the :jpbea^in 

ampndtfclnts, proved 'tot in insufficient. reiief to 
fpr they extended ISfy to the amehdmentpftf 
judges - shdi#-i|it#riit te-be the fnixpriwn of their 

ana upon this point subtle dohbts and nice distmetiohs 
suggested by thi^teneM pf legal brtft0iswi| and multiplied 
to on enormous extent in the demise of the ensaing eentury j' 
inconsequence of Wh|ch, just and law1\i! judgments weril 
continually overthrown by formal .ottjecoitms^ffoti^ded . 
errors which the courts did not consider to 1 be strictly cJWca/ 
.naisrorisione. 

"The next legislative provision upop this subject wa# 4 
statute of Jeofails which was passed -in 1 54 0, C3^ Mmty 
VIII. c. 30,) by which it was enacted, that * whe# 
have given their verdict for either party in any emptof 
jpeord, and a jeofail or mistake is afterwards discovered, thO 
judgment of the court shall stand according to the verdict 
without reversal/ This was followed by the statute Iff 
Eliz. c. 14, (1572,) which declares, * that after 
in any court of record, judgment shall not be stayed jpr 
reversed for Arise Latin or other faults in form in brigfnifr 
and judicial writs, counts, &o., or for want of dhy writ, or by 
reason of the imperfect return of any sheriff, or fot want m 
any warrant of attorney/ The ‘21st Jae. I. e. 13, (1623,). 
specifies several other formal defects not mentioned hi the 
previous statutes, "and declares, that on account of wuch 
defects, when discovered after Verdict, no^judgroeigt shall bo 
stayed or reversed. TJie^nnxt statute of Jeofails, in chro- 
nological order, was the 16th and 17th Car. II. c. 8, (J 665,) 
called by Mr. Justice Twisden ‘the Omnipotent Act,’ Which 
was intended to remove doubts arising upon former law# 
as to the distinction between matters of form and matters of 
substance, and also specified a great variety of minUtf 
technical defects, which after verdict were not to arrest or 
stay the judgment of the court. The statutes which hare 
been above mentioned, were calculated almost exclusively 
to aid imperfections in form after the verdict of a jury had 
passed upon the facts. This limitation was extremely un- 
reasonable and prejudicial, as it enabled a party who rnadw 
no defence, and had no substantial defence to make* to 
defeats just action, by taking formal objections to the record 
in arrest of judgment, or upon a writ of error, of which He 
could not have availed himself after a verdict. To remedy 
this inconsistency, the celebrated statute for the amendment 
of the law, introduced by Lord Somers, after hjs retirement 
from the office of chancellor In 1705, (4 Anne, e. id,) ex- 
tended the operation of the statutes of Jeofails to al| eases 
of judgment by confession or default. ;,Jp; 

From this summary view of the older statutes of Amend- 
ment and Jeofails.it appears that since the time of Henry 
VI. the legislature discontinued thj^more direct and eon-r 
venient mode of obviating the evil by allowing the judges to 
amend formal errors in their records where justice required 
it, and adopted a more circuitous and uncertain course, by 
Specifically enumerating certain errors and mistakes which 
were not to deprive the successful party of his judgment. 
Perhaps the extreme caution of the judges in former times* 
in adhering rigidly to |he letter of the power delegated to 
them, may have suggested to the legislature this variation 
from their original Course ; but, however this may hav e been* 
there can be no doubt that the authority to amend unde<r 
certain restrictions was the more efficient remedy. The 
statutes of Jeofails have only given imperfect relief to 
suitors ; for professional ingenuity has never failed to dis- 
cover new errors not specified in them, and to d**&w subtle 
distinctions in cases where the words of the statutes were to 

a common understanding distinctly applicable. 

In modern times a disposition has been manifested tor pid* 
ceed upon the ancient course, by increasing the authority 
of judges to amend the records of their courts in cwtaitt 
cases. Thus, a most important improvement was Intro- 
duced into the administration of justice by the statute of 
9 Geo. IV. c, 15; which envied ‘ any court Of record in 
Civil actions, any judge at Nisi friti*, and fay court of 
Oyer and Terminer, and gqpl delivery, if court or 
judge should see fit so to do, to amend the zeoMd upon the 
appearance of a variance between any matter in writing or 
in print produced jn evidence, and the recital thereof upon 
the record/ So also in crijnfiml cases, the statute 7 Geo. TV. , 
c. 64, s. 19, authorizes the court, upon q^llatory pfoahf 
defendant or of a want of addition, fw- p! 

a wrong addition, to amend the indictment er inforiteWtro 
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aecorilmg to the truth, and then to proceed with the trial instead of the queetion that it ihallbe mdopted beingdirectly 
Upon the raeritlof the ease, as If no sach dilatory plea had put, a voteist$|en upenjbe question, 4 That the Words pro- 
been pleaded. ^ # r posed to be W ent fttH part of the question/ If this 

It ha* been noticed above, that in oneof the early statutes motion is carried in the affirmative, the main question, which 
of Amendment Henry VI* c. 1 2) indictments and criminal is really the same thing, is iiext r piit» and, of course, agreed 
prosecatidns tfoe expressly excepted from its operation ; and to. But if the motion, ‘ Thai- the word* -proposed to fee left 
though' there "is no such exception in statutes of out stand part of ffietguCfttidri* ‘#’riegiiti^, the" Words that 

Amendment, or in the statutes of Jeo^iB^ itwas fully esta- ■■ynte' proposed ;in: the amendment mi ' «B£biUStutad«-^jWi' drf 
Misfeed by the general current of aUffimrities, that notwith- $|irse, and the main question thus altered is then put. io 
standing those statutes, criminal plerilmgs stand upon the tral/in point of fact, the amendment separately is never put 
atfeie principles with respect to amendment, as those to which at all. ’ * • :V - U ~- 

all pleadings were subject at common law. With respect When amendments are made in either House upon a bfil 
to indictments, it was formerly considered that, as they are which has passed the other, the bill, asatnended, must be 
found upon the oath of a jury, there would be a manifest sent back to the other House. The ram of proceeding 
impropriety in making any alteration without their cob- between the Houses in the case of such amendments, ac- 
cent; hence ft became a common practice, which is con- cording to Mr. Hatsell, are as follows:— 4 1st. Either House 
timied to the present day, from very ancient times, to ask disagreeing to amendments made by the other should 
the grand jury formally, at the time of their returning assign reasons, and all reasons must be delivered at a oen- 
their bills into court, whether they consent that the court ference ; 2dly. If the reasons for disagreeing ttreheld to be 
shall amend matters of form in the bills they have found, sufficient by the^ther House, that House answer by mes- 
altering no matter of substance without theifc privity. But sage that they do not insist ; 3dly. If held insuffperit, the 
it is believed that instances of such amendments are ex- House at a conference say, that they insist, or, and 
tremely rare, and are almost unknown in modern practice, give reasonsTor so doing.' It may be added, almost 

It is now decided law, that criminal informations, which do uniform practice in both Houses, when it is in#fiaed not to 
not depend upon the oath of a jury, may be amended by the insist upon the amendments, has been to move affirmatively 
court at any time before trial ; though* this was considered, 4 to insist,’ and then to negative that question. (See Hat- 
even bo late as the time of JU>rd Holt, to be a very question- sell's Precedents , edit. 181s, vol. ii„ pp. 106-135, rind 186- 
able point. A frequent failutfe of justice by means of 207 : and vol. iv., pp. 5-14, 44-47, and 242 ) 
minute objections was the consequence of this exclusion of AMENTA'CE/E, # name sometimes given to a number 
criminal cases from -the beneficial operation of the statutes, of forest trees found chiefly in the north of Europe, Asia, and 
and became a great reproach to the administration of the America; the flowers of which are arranged in a dense 
criminal law : to remove this evil, a kind of general statute of cylindrical deciduous spike, called by botanists an amentum. 
Jeofails, applicable to criminal pleadings, was introduced Such are the poplar, the birch, the hazel* the willow, the 
in 1826, in order, as the preamble states, 4 that the punish- oak, and many others. But as their genera are in fact eon- 
merit of offenders might be less frequently intercepted m structed in very different manners, amentacero are more cor- 
consequence of technical niceties.' This statute (7 Geo. I V. rectly separated, by modern botanists, into several different 
c. 64, s. 20) provides that no judgment upon any indict- oiricrsjbr which see CiiPULiFitH^, Salicink*,BktvlinejB, 
ment or information, for any felony or misdemeanor, and Plata nrm. The term amentoce® is, therefore, either 
whether after verdict or outlawry, or by confession, default, to be considered abolished, or as a collective name of all 
or otherwise, shall be stayed or reversed for want of the these. 

averment of any matter unnecessary to be proved.' It then AMERCEMENT. Where courts of justice impose a 
proceeds to specify a variety of defects, both of omission and pecuniary punishment on offenders, the sum awarded to be 
imperfect statement, and enacts that an objection founded paid is termed a fine , or an amercement , according to the 
on the appearance of such defects upon the record shall not nature of the offence and the authority of the court. The 
have the effect of staying or reversing the judgment of the difference between these is not merely nominal, though per- 
court. haps at the present day it is not of much practical importance. 

AMENDMENT, in parliamentary proceedings, is an The remedy for the recovery* of the amercement is by action, 
alteration proposed to be made in the draught of any bill, or by distress on the personal property of the offender; but 
or in the terms of any motion, under discussion. Although for a fine, the law has provided a process for securing pay- 
no member (except when the House is in committee) is ment, by arresting the person of the delinquent, 
allowed to speak more than once upon the same question, Whfere the offence amounts to a breach of the peace, or to 
he may speak again upon the amendment, which is consi- a contempt of the king s courts, or other similar rnisde- 
dered to be a new question.^ Sometimes an amendment is meanour, a fine is the ordinary punishment, the amount of 
moved, the effect of which is entirely to reverse the sense of which is in the sole discretion of the judge : where the of- 
the original motion ; but when this is the object, it is more fence is of a lighter character, or is the subject of a proceed - 
usual to move a negative. It not unfrequently happens, ing in certain inferior courts, the party is punished by being 
however, that the amendment proposes to leave out all the amerced, and is said to be in irrisericordid, or 4 at the mercy 
words of the original motion except the word 4 That,' with of the court In the latter case, the court has no further 
which it commenced, and to substitute others in their place, authority than to adjudge that some amercement shall be 
When a motion fot the adjournment of the House is made, indicted on the party ; the amount of it is left to be assessed 
it is always in the words « That the House do now adjourn ; ' (or, in technical language, affeered) by persons whose charac- 
and, if the motion be carried, the House will adjourn to the ter is analogous to that of a jury. 

next sitting-day, unless a resolution shall have been come The following examples may be selected to illustrate this 
to in a previous part of the evening that at its rising it will subject : — 

adjourn to some other particular day. It is not competent, The sum of money ordered by the superior judges to fee 
therefore, upon the motion for adjournment to move un paid by way of penalty for the commission of any criminal 
amendment specifying any day to which the House shall acts, of which an offender has been found guilty* is a fine, 
adjourn. It was $fmg a matter of dispute whether, when and is sometimes Also called a ransom f because it is im- 
an amendment tras" proposed to a motion after the previous posed in lieu of corporal punishment, 
question had been ate® proposed, it was necessary to with- So where the defenaant in a civil action bad a verdict 
draw the previous question before the amendment could be against him for the commission of a trespass* or any other 
put ; but it was decided, fey a vote of the House of Commons civil injury accompanied by force or violence* the court 
on the 16th March, 1776, that it was necessary first to usually awarded that he should pay a fine to the king over 
withdraw the motion for the previous question. An amend- and above the damages which he was liable to pay to the 
merit may fee proposed upon m amendment, as well as upon injured party. But where there was a verdict in an action 
riff origin^ action. It is commonly said that the rule is, against the defendant for a breach of contract, or other simi- 
When all SftpUmment has been proposed, that the amend- lar injury wholly independent of any imaginable force or 
merit is first put to the vote and then the main question ; breach of the peace, tne court awferdod* and still awards, 
but th«, mtb i gh the mode commonly observed at public that he shall be amerced, <inadditi*m to the usual judgments 
meeting*. W Hlte exactly the practice of Parliament There of damages, &c. payable *4* ^ the proper 

the general rule is, that the motion which has been first put person to assess tne fpwnt is the coroner of die county itoi 
and seconded* shoilmlWays fee the first put from the chair ; which the action is tewT •/. 

and accordingly, when an amendment has been propose! In all notions in whkh dm pUiiitiff fails in establishing 
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his right, u h»po*ed on ; Aim ostn© f he sailed* on4d^«*c^ 

penalty of his in addjfoon to thr Wits - pf Mirm^bew. -aculf ja^>'*i^w^ioc| *mt ,'^ aiivraSiiKiMr^^ 

. wiiioUb« bw tp pay to the succSIful parifsp and fortune. In this wage the 

, It should be observed, however* that although the records the island of damA&a* Columbus was soon Oalfod pels 
of our legal proceedinp sUU carry on thpirface the forms! to Spsm jta answer accusations ijbieb 
- evidence^ tao*e aatfe^ the defeat ffeintiff is against bun by his enefokp A thud addition faltered , 

to this ^wr hisfailure, and the win- in which the iff&nd Tfi;ud^ the Mmimi 

sueobssfalidef^^ liable in many instances fcMbe visited i^vor wfnoqo fud landed on 

fisted ; or amercedfor his obstinate resistance tothe plato- the coa^ of .Sotijt^^pierka wWch now form part of O>- 
tiff * just demand, yet in eivil, actions, neither finspf ol lumbia, before read^g Eipanola. !&f- 

amercement is ever in fact levied. In some cases, the legis- covered the >ieptliiffi : tf;4^ 

latuw has aboWshed the practice : in others it has been the islands, it was the bard fate of ' sent 
effectually abrp|$|ed by desuetude; so that stwsejjriany 1 •home in irons and treated whh indignity, owing tb A the 
other penal fill er amercements are now known in our Machinations of his enemies. .. He,' xtbt-wi(|^Un<iing,. : iMf 
courts, except those wliich are imposed in tne execution of fbok a fourth voyage, and returning to Spam t dj^ at 
criminal justice. „ ,* V dolid in 1506, having had the glory of makihg* dne-balQf 

The subject of amercements was formerly of sufficient the world known to the other— a glory untainted bycruelty 
importance to obtain a place in the provisions of the Guk at &or rapacity on his part, though the search of gold was pur* 
Charter, which enacts that they shall be equitably pro- sued by the Spaniards with most unscrupulous avidity, 
poriiqnedM the magnitude of the offence, ana shall m no The success of Columbus soon gave encoupgemMf to 
case bey# excessive as to deprive the offender of the means private adventurers to the ney world, one of the first of 
of livelilfopd. It is by analogy to the case of amercement whom was Alonzo de Ojeda, who, in 1490, followed tb* 
that fin^|||thpugh not expressly named in Magna Cliarta, course of Columbus to the coast of Paris, and, standing to 
am deeiisKo bo constitutionally within its |pirit, so as to the west, ranged along a considerable extent of coast beyond 
restrain within moderate and reasonable limits the discretion that on which Columbus bad touched, and thus ascertained 
of the judges in imposing them. (See the Bill <f Rights, that this country was part of the continent Amerigo t?e»- 
1 William and Mary ; Bacons Abridgment , tit. Fines and pucci, a Florentine gentleman, accompanied Ojeda in this 
Amercements ; Blaokstone's Com., book iv., chap. 29.) voyage, and having had a chief share in the direction of it, 
AMERICA. The general description of this continent and having published dn account of it v on his return, the 
will be given under the following heads : — country of w hich he was supposed to be the discoverer came 

I. Discovery. gradually to be called by liis name, and by universal usage 

II. Short notices of what coasts have been surveyed. the name of America has been bestowed on this new division 

III. Its Physical Geography, a. North America; of the globe. It is now too lafe to redress the injustice 

6 . South America. which has received the sanction of time. 

IV. Man. The finding of a new world in the west was an event at 

V. Zoology of America. once extraordinary and unexpected; it was accidental, 

VI. Botany of America. because the object of Columbus was a western passage to 

VII. Chief Political Divisions and Foreign Settlements. India ; nor are there any reasons for believing that the in- 
I. During the latter part of the fifteenth century there habitants of the old world had, at any previous time, the 
was an ardent spirit of discovery in Europe, the principal slightest apprqgch to a knowledge of the western continent, 
object of which was to find a passage by sea to the East unless the alUpd discovery of Greenland, by She Norwe- 
Indies. The Cape de Verde Islands, the Azores, much of gians, in the ninth century, bb 60 considered. They had 
the Western coast of Africa, and the Cape of Good Hope, gradually reached the Shetland and Feroe Islands, apd ad- 
were successively discovered by the Portuguese, and the vanced to Iceland, in all which they had planted colonies, 
probability of reaching India by sea was gradually becoming and they certainly arrived either at Greenland, or some 
stronger. The states of Venice and Genoa concentrated the other part of the high latitudes of the North American 
commerce of Italy, but the overland trade with India was en- continent, and made settlements there also: but it does 
grossed by Venice. In this state of things a project was formed not appear that this gave the Europeans any notion or 
by Christopher Colomb, or Columbus, a citizen of the rival suspicion of the existence of a new continent stretching 
state of Genoa, to sail westward to the Indies,— an idea which so far from north to south, and this Norwegian dia- 
shows Columbus's knowledge of the figure of the earth to covery is a very different thing from discovery ip the 
have been superior to the general notions of his age. He southern latitudes. Part op Asia, Europe, and Africa 
offered his services for this purpose to the governments ol‘ constituted the earth known to tha antionts ; to this world 
Genoa, Prance, England, and Portugal, by whom the proposal alone all antient traditions and writings have reference ; 
was successively rejected ; but after eight years, his oiler was and to it were confined all enterprises of gain or ambition, 
accepted by Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen of and all philosophical speculations. The discovery of Ame- 
the united kingdoms of Castile and Aragon. The expenses rica, therefore/ was the opening of a new field to wealth, 
of the expedition were defrayed by the crown of Castile, glory, and knowledge. Its inlluence upon the old world 
the property of Isabella, and it was to the influence of this has been, perhaps, scarcely less important than that of the 
princess that the furtherance of Columbus's views appears old world upon the ijiew, and the memory of the immortal 
to have been mainly owing. The expedition, consisting of Columbus will be hold in perpetual honour alike by the old 
three vessels, sailed from Spain on the 3d of August, 1 492 ; continent which gave him birth, and by the new one, which 
and on Friday, the 12th October following, an island was ought to have borne his name. (See Robertson’s America, 
descried, upon which Columbus landed on the same day. and Washington Irving's Columbus.) 

The island was named by him San Salvador, and is now Although the island of St. Salvador was discovered, as 
otherwise known as Gunnabani, one of the Bahama islands, already stated, in 1492, the existence of the continent of 
Columbus then visited other adjacent islands, and proceeded South America was not ascertained by Columbus until 39th 
to Cuba and Hayti, to which latter he gave the name of May, i 4 98. Now, almost a year befomjia., on 24th Juue, 
Espanola. Here he left a few of his companions as the 1497, the coast of North America had p®f n reached by an 

groundwork of a colony, and returned to Spain to procure English vessel, commanded by Giovanni Gaboto, or Cabot, 

reinforcements. The court was then at Barcelona, and the a Venetian, settled in Bristol, who undertook an expedition 
entrance of Cciumbuft* with some of the natives, and the in company with his son Sebastian, and explored^ % fong 
^goldk the arms, and utensils, of the discovered islands, was line of the North American coast. {For the discoveries of 
a triumph at once more striking and more truly glorious than the two Cabots, and as to their comparative agency , see the 
that of any conqueror. In this voyage be had acquired a article Cabot.) In 1438, Swmstian Cabot* in, another ex- 
iraneral knowledge of the islands in the sea between North pedition, visited Newfoundland, In 1500, GaSftr CoHereaJ, 
aud South America, but he had no notion that there was an a Portuguese, touched at Lalwador 5 and Broil was tuwu- 
ocean between them ind China; they were considered as dentally discovered by a Portuguese fleet fihder Cabral, 
mart at India- from whence arose the appellation of West which had b«»n Atted out fbr purposes of tiade^and oop- 
Indies. as mil as that of Indians, which has ever since quest in the East, in ^ ^cnnK#|uenoe of the success of Va9«Mie 
ikmn ^ given to the original inifabitants of the whole con- Gams^ who bad recently accomplished the 
tinent of America. The success dPColumbu? mw -.-it* East Cope of Good 

dexdt ti»*ourt er Spain eager to forward his designs, And Gama*} The mat of the province of Tiwrs Pira^ ftem 
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Cape de Vela to the Gulf pf Darien, was first visited by dispatched Captem lUse maeweb of the northwest ptittafit 
Bastulas, a Spaniard, in 1501. Yucatan was discovered by who entered T^tbe^ter S^d, and lwjhed latitude 7b a north. 
I>iaz de Solis and Pinson in 1508, and Florida by Ponce but returned tinder eiromistance* of disappointment. In 
de Leon in 1612. In the same year, Sebastian Cabot 18 19, the Admirahydispatuhed J^entenant rarry in the same 
reached the bay# since called Hudson's Bay, The Pacific, direction, and his suecesstVasso brilliautthat be reached 
or Southern Ocean, was first seen. from the mountain tops 30° of west longi tude be V ond any former navigator , discovered 
near Panama, by Balboa, in 1513; anc^ *wo -years .alter, a the North Georgian isiandft, an<Fnttinerous new lands and 
landing was effected on the south-east /boast of South bays, and coBppiotely esteblb&ed^e&tttoft^ 

America, about the mouth of the Rio 4$ la Plato, by De tte Polar Sea. Captete$ ^trfy'4n4XVon undertook aw* 
Solis, who, as well as several of his crew, was killed, ffii&wage itt" *1 Sa 1 , Melvttte Island, With*’ 

roasted, and eaten by the natives. The Spanish govern- , out further success. Captain Parry made a third expedition 
ment, which had been foremost in discovery, wa9 the first in 1824, w^nterinfe at Prince Regent's Inlet, but lost one of 
also to make conquests in America, early in the sixteenth* his shins, and was, upon the whole, unsueOefniful. The land 
century. Fernando Cortez was dispatched to subduft expedition of Lieutenant Franklin and Xnl Richardton, in 
Mexico, the ' most, powerful state in the new continent, 1820. tq the Arctic Sea, and the second expedition in 1825, 
and very rich and extensive. Notwithstanding the efforts to the mouth of Mackenzie River, and thence by sea toward* 
of its chief, Montezuma, it soon fell under the dominion of the north-west extremity of the continent, made some adtli- 
Spain, and this conquest was followed by another almost tion to our knowledge of the coast of thin Polar Sea, and 
equally valuable — that of Peru, whose subjugation to the also extended our information as to the climate and pro* 
Spanish yoke was effected by Pizarro. The French now ductions of these Arctic regions. The object qf Captain 
began to participate in the zeal for adventure, and in 1524, Beechey's voyage to Behring s Straits, in 182T5 f .ii§p$tb meet 
an expedition was dispatched by Francis I., under Giovanni the expedition of Franklin, which was not ^fleeted 5 he 
Verazzano, a Florentine, who surveyed a line of coast of returned without further discovery than the #.4flition by 
seven hundred leagues, comprising the United States and survey of a new and extensive line of coast to llte geography 
port of Britteh America. But in 1508 Aubert, a French- of the Polar Regions. It only remains to refer to the Polar 
man, had already discovered the St. Lawrence river. Jacques voyages, particularly those of Scoresby, between 1809 and 
Cartier, also a Frenchman, in 1534, nearly circumnavigated 18*22, and that of Captain Parry in 1827, who reached the 
Newfoundland, and entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence. In latitude of 82° 40'' north. The private expedition of Captain 
his second voyage, the next year, Cartier sailed up the St. Ross left England in 1829, and has not been heard of 
Lawrence, to the habitation of Hochelagen, near the site since. All the discoveries, either in the Polar regions or 
of Montreal, and brought away a native king to France, towards the north-west, have been arrested in their progress 
The coast of California, on the west side of the northern by either fixed or moveable ice, and the question of the ex- 
division of the continent, was discovered by Ximenos, a istenee of the north-west passage is still unsettled. There 
pilot, who had murdered Mendoza, a captain, dispatched is an account of a pretended voyage round the northern ex- 
by Cortez on a voyage of discovery ; the gulf of Cali- tremities, written by L. Ferrer Maldonado, and alleged to 
fornia, or sea of Cortez, was first entered by Francisco de have been performed by himself in 1588, but it is considered 
Ulloa, another captain sent out by Cortez, in 1639. The unworthy of credit; the fact at present is that no one has 
Spaniards subsequently undertook several unsuccessful ever sailed round America on the north, nor, if the passage 
voyages, but they did not abandon their hopes, and at were discovered, could it be of any commercial utility, 
the close of the sixteenth century, Sebastian Viscaino For an account of discoveries made by the Danes on the 
advanced along the coast of New Albion ii far as the east coast of Greenland in 1829, see Journal of the Royal 
Columbia River. During the reign of Henry VIII., at Geographical Society, for 1830-31. 

tempts were made by the English to find the north-west II, The following are the parts of the American coast that 
passage to India, without success ; and in the next reign, have been surveyed. 

Sir Henry Willoughby failed in search of a north-east pas- The river and gulf of St. Lawrence are now in the course 
sage. Three successive voyages in search of the north-west of being surveyed in a very elaborate manner by Captain 
passage were made in the next reign, by Martin Frobisher, Bayfield. 

who, in 1576, and the two following year9, explored Labra- Newfoundland was surveyed by Cook, and the east side 
dor and Greenland, but without any further result. Among has since been accurately laid down by Captain Bullock, 
our early north-west voyages of discovery, may be men- Nova Scotia has been surveyed by Mr. Dcs Barres and 
tion'd those of Davis, in 15H5 ; of Weymouth, in 1602; of Mr. Lockwood. 

Knight, in 1606 ; of Hudson, in 1610 (from whom is named The West Indies arc now in course of being surveyed by 
thq great inland sea called Hudson s Bay and the river of Captain R. Owen. 

New York) ; of Button, in 1612 ; and of Bylot and Baffin, in There has been no complete survey of the coast of the 

1615, from the latter of whom Baffin’s Buy has been named. United States. 

After this year, there seems a pause in the progress of The survey of the coast of Brazil has been ably executed 
northern discovery ; but, in the mean time, colonization in by Admiral Roussin. 

North America hud been begun by England. Sir Humphry The Rio de la Plata has been survey ed by sundry English 
Gilbert was the first to attempt it, though he merely took officers, Hey wood, Foster, &c. 

formal possession of Newfoundland, in 1 58J ; his half-brother, The coast to the south of that river is now undergoing a 
the celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh, in t$*84, dispatched an survey by Captain Fit zroy. 

expedition which discovered the country then called Virginia, The coasts of the Tierra del Fuego, the Strait of Magtl- 

and he made several attempts to colonize it, without effect, haems, and the coasts of the continent north of the strait; on 
The colonies of Virginia and New England were respec- the east side as far as to about 50° S. kit., and on the west 
lively planted in 1607 and 1620, under James 1., and it is nearly up to 48 u S., have been lately surveyed by Captain 
not a Jittle remarkable that one hundred and six years Philip Parker King. fe 

elapsed after North America was fi rst visited by Cabot, before The west coast, from the part opposite to the north of 

a single English mall had effectually settled in the country. Mexico downwards, was all long ago surveyed by the Spa* 
For the progress of discovery on the north-west shores of niards, but wants re-examining. Cook, in his third voyage, 
America, the English accounts of Cooke, Clarke, M cares, surveyed from Cape Gregory in 44° N. lat. to the Icy Cape, 
and Vancouver, and the narratives of the Russians, Behring which he placed m 70° 44' N. lat.; and Vancouver after** 
and Tahirikow, may be referred to. The journey of Samuel wards surveyed from 38° 15' N. hit. to 43° 46' N. lat. 

Hearne, to the Copper-mine River, from Hudson's Bay to The portion of Behring’s Straits from 65° 50' N. lat. to 

the Northern Ocean, in latitude 72®, which terminated in 67° 5' N. lat., including Kotzebue’s Sound, wq# surveyed by 
1772? was important in showing the fallacy of the suppo- Kotzebue ; and Captain Beechey has since executed a more 
sition that entertained of the extension of the continent extensive survey of the same coast, beginning at Point Rodney 
in an nnbrolftn mass towards the Pole, llearne having been in 64° 35' N, lat,, and terminating With Point Barrow (the 
the fimtto reach the shore of the Arctic Ocean. In 1 793, Alex- farthest point seen) in 71® 25' N.iat and 156° 10' W. long, 
under Mackenzie reached t'ne Arctic Ocean, latitude 69°, and III. The external form of Atnerica presents, in matty 
in another expedition crossed te the Pacific by land, being the respects, a contrast to, that of the bid continent Viewed 
first person who had penetrated from sea to sea across the mass a® an entire region „J|'dhas a lengthened figure# of which 
of tlie continent After this, there was another pause in the the greater diameter is inclined to the equator: the whole 
annals of discovery, until# in 1818, the British government continent is the longest continuous mass of land that the 
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gMimiMti. itMtahing fro® the northern icy ow*n into upon «n uvoragek *bo*rt awoniile,} ttairidMtMrt attend* 
th«col«i^n»rf&e iouth. Tty eontio^w^ompoMd^f the 168th degreb <>£ west longitude 

two greatpenmsulha united bp# long lSthmus, which* from GreenvdcK Tbeextent of aurfaceha& been Variously 
whether weoonjider it* WTO, or the primitive rooks of which stated. Hassel has given it at 1 7, 303,000, and Baibi at 
it is composed* • resemblance to the isthmus between- 14,02^,000 square miles? but in every estimate allowance 

Africa a%d Aejt* The expression ‘ New Continent, ’which must he mode for theimcertainty of the northern limits, *and 
ii often, applied to , America* does not jrefer to the compare- .our still imperfect.<acauaintance with the form and position of 
tive ages of the twooonbncnu, or the time of their supposed ^eetne ooalts. Bergbiuis makes the area hbout 14,2 19,967 
appearance above the ocean. but fo the (forcmologioal ordel’ Square miles, notiioi^oning the islands, to winch he as*' 
of our knowledge. % % signs an area of about 98,660 square mitea, which is ceiv 

The northern extremities of America, as already stated, tamly too little. The most southern point ig Cape Horn, 
have been but partially ascertained, and %hen we reflect near the island of Tierra del Fuego. The two great jpor 
on the nature of ^be Joy Sea, it is difficult to believe that tions which are called North and South America are divided 
navigator* can #r explore its full extent. On tbi oast, by the great mediterranean sea sometimes called the Co* 
America is washed by the Atlantic, and on the westby the Iumbian Archipelago, and united in 9°N.lat. by t^e isthmus 
Pacific ocean, Its length from the northern latitude of 70° of Panama, which in the narrowest place is not more than 
to 56° south latitude, may bo considered os exceeding 9000 thirty miles wide. North America comprehends all that 
miles, though it cannot be accurately stated; its breadth part of the New World which lies north of the isthmus of 
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Panama* and extends to the Polar Regions, Its eastern 
extremity qn thfc coast of Labrador is in 55°, and its western, 
on Behring' s Straits, in about 168° W» longitude. 

a. The form of North America has sometimes been com- 
pared to that of. a triangle, with the vertex terminating at 
the isthmus of Panama, and the base determined by the 
shores of the Frozen Ocean. It may hp t ipore to the pur* 
, general laj£, '/the breadth of the 


pose to remark that, as a ,, ,., (TS 

continent diminishes southwards to the Isthmus of Panama 
from the latitude bf 50° north. The extent of coast is very 


Roth these peninsulas vhaveiitbjjp 

great, owing to its form: the length of coast from Hud- J islands and rocka. <The straits which 
* Straits to the Florida Channel is about 4800 miles ; ^ “ ! " ~ k ~- 


sons 

and measured from the Florida Channel along the inland 
sea to Panama, about 4500. The whole length on t^e 
Pacific side to Behring's Straits (including the Gulf of 
California) has been roughly given at 10,500 miles. The 
extreme north and north-eastern coasts we do not attempt 
to give. The area of North America is stated to be rather 
greater than that of South America. 

The coast of North America is more indented by seas and 
large inlets on the eastern than on the western side. On 
the east side proceeding from north to south, we have Baf- 
fin's Bay and Hudsons Bay ; the latter, a kind of inland 
sea larger than the Baltic, runs far into the mass of the 
land, and tends to break the continuity of the immense 
breadth of the continent. Davis Straits and Baffin’s Bay, 
with the Icy Ocean, may be considered as separating 
Greenland and the Polar lands from the American conti- 
nent, to which Greenland can scarcely be considered as 
belonging. The Bay of 4St. Lawrence, and the great river 
itself, with the chain of enormous fresh-water lakes running 
far into the interior, form one of the most striking features 
of this continent, and one which exercises a most powerful 
influence on its climate and its capabilities as an habitation 
for man. Hudson's Bay with the Atlantic and Gulf of *St. 
Lawrence bound on three sides the extensive and inhos- 
pitable peninsula of Labrador, The most southern point of 
the peninsula of Nova Scotia, with Cape Cod, the termi- 
nation of the most eastern projection of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, may be considered as marking the opening and 
the limits of a great gulf, of which the Bay of Fundy is the 
funnel-formed termination/ The coast of America, between 
the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of Mexico, is not marked by 
any very considerable indentation, except the Chesapeake 
Bay, which runs from south to north about 180 miles, with 
an average breadth of about thirteen miles. Cape Hatteras 
in North Carolina may be considered, in connection with 
Cape Florida to the south, and Capo Cod and the southern 
point of Nova Scotia, as dividing the Atlantic coast south 
of the St' Lawrence into three great divisions. The more 
particular description of the Atlantic coast south of the Bay 
of Fundy belongs to the article United States. 

If the islands that in- att irregular line lie stretched in 
front of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea wore 
united with one another nnd with the main land— t state of 
things that we have no difficulty in imagining to have once 
existed —we should have a large internal sea analogous to 
♦he Mediterranean. If it be doubted if this sea was ever 
closed like the Mediterranean, we cannot doubt that the 
islands which now line its eastern limits have been hacked 
and broken into smaller pieces by the action of the ocean. 
Between the tenth degree of north latitude, which is near 
the island of Trinidad, and the twenty-fifth of north lati- 
tude, (the southern extremity of Florida,) we find the eastern 
limits of this great inland sea; but as we advance into 
it towards the west we find it scooped out into various 
basins, each of which, with their winds and currents, will re- 
quire a separate description. The Gulf of Mexico is on the 
N.W. ; and on the south, the Gulf of Honduras, and what 
is sometimes called the Caribbean Gulf or Sea , comprehend- 
ing the Bay of Darien and the deep indentations of the 
northern coast of South America. The A rchipelago, which 
the great inland sea of the Americas presents, is one of the 
S^lf xt f nsivc aru * interesting in the world. The Gulf of 
Mexico, hemmed in by the peninsulas of Florida nnd Yue# 4 * 
tail, and b^he western side of the island of Cuba, is the 
meat impon&nt part of this inland sea. 

The western coast of North America presents no very 
docO fUn extensive indentations of the coast as we advance 
northwards from the Bay of Panama, till we toma to the 
immense Gulf of Cahfcrnia, about 800 miles injiength, and 
fro x&mto to eighty iffies iu average width, fitfined by the 
m&WWm- tad the long narrow peninsula of California. 


Between thelatitudes of 47® and fi0 o , the west coftstnf North 
America is exceedingly jugular, presenting t great hum 
ber of ielands/some oF'fbbnsyerahie extent, and forming 
with the main land creeks. Farther 

north we * find between Iplet |^4 Prin^ William’s 
Sound an extensive penihtula about j200 

from north-east to south-west; thk the still more 

remarkable long narrow peninsula of A^ashka, or Alyatka, 
running in a similar direction fih? about double the distance. 

eoastsJUncd with 


> their name from 
i America by a 
j$ea tdwidtn. 

S rufit from the 

• A 



the navigator Behring separate' Ash 
comp|jratively marrow channel of abmit < 

Though the great mountain-chain wti 
extremityof North to the extremity of South Awriba, ex- 
periences two depressions or breaks at the isthmus of Pmrema, 
we cannot consider the two continental masses as separate 
in their character. They form one mass with many striking 
characteristics in common. South America has the form 
of an irregular triangle, of which we may name ** the three 
points, the isthmus of Panama, Cape St Roque fabt strictly 
the most eastern point), 5° 28' S. lat., 3 5° 40' - W^jong and 
the island of Cape Horn, 56° S, lat., 67° 20' Wijpttig. 

The great extent of its sea-coast is determined by its 
peniusular form, and in this, as well as in the alisence of all 
very great indentations of the ocean, if presents some re- 
semblance to Africa ; but it also presents the striking con 
trast of more continuous and elevated mountain-chains, and 
a more complete developement of its water system. The 
extent of coast that it offers to the inland sea and the At- 
lantic, is roughlv estimated at about 10,000 miles : the coast 
washed by the Pacific is about 5800 miles. The extreme 
southern points of South America, and the southern coast 
on the Pacific, bear some analogy to the north-west coast 
of North America in their irregular outline, and the num- 
ber of islands that line it. Tierra del Fuego, though se- 
parated from the mainland by a narrow and most irregular 
arm of the sea, must be considered, with its appendages of 
barren islands and rocks, as the real termination of the 
continent. From this point advancing northwards along the 
coast of the Pacific, we find it studded with almost innu- 
merable islands, some of considerable extent, separated by 
countlcsschannels. ( See Charts' of Canf . King's late Suri'cys.) 
This itslaftd coast extends as far north as the Chiloe Archi- 
pelago, 42° S. lat. South of the lat. of 40°, it is remarked that 
the mountains press close on the shore, instead of leaving 
a space between their base and the ocean, as is the case in 
the parallels north of 40°. The sea thus insinuates itself 
within the mountains, detaches island masses, and makes 
many deep creeks, somewhat resembling the fjords on the 
coast of Norway. The rest of the coast of South America 
presents no indentations that require a notice in this gene- 
ral sketch, except the great bend that takes place about the 
latitude of the lake Titicaca, corresponding to a change in 
the direction of the Andes; with the Gulf of Guayaquil and 
the Bay of Panama, 

The mountain system of the Atpericas is remarkable for 
presenting the longest line of elevated surface in the world. 
The Andes which may be traced from the extreme rocky 
islands, forming part of the system of Tierra del Fuego, run 
along the western side of the continent at a comparatively 
short distance from the coast [See Andes.) Though this 
chain experiences two depressions, as we have stated, in the 
isthmus of Panama, another chain, perhaps a continuation, 
immediately rises again, and continues its course between 
the inland sea and the Pacific, spreading out in ^Jfcico into 
extensive table-lands crowned by elevated volcanic peaks, 
(Orizaba and Popocatepetl are above 16,000 feet high,) and 
continuing in its main line a general course N.N.W*, at a 
much greater distance from the Pacific than the Andes 
of South America. The part of this range when it is 
within the limits of the United State, is known by the name 
of the Rocky mountains, and in the north-west territory is 
sometimes called the Cliippew avail range^ The termina- 
tion of this range is at the Frozen Ooda%qp th* west 
side of the Mackenzie River; after the fiftieth-jiarallel of 
latitude the elevation is mt eon^derable. The whole 
length is not less thyjut/^ The chain which ex- 
tends from the tableland^ not run north- 

ward in a line so . of the southern 
continent About ^ it divides into several 

branches. The whioh iB but offmooii- 
siderable elevation, is in Us northern course broken through 
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fommg tho oif tlte ^ this extensive stfoh as th*£'bf<S&^^ 

part ..urit# ee^r^;; It awt« ji| ^ie w^ter^she^ bet^eea the Virginia, QSfe* 'Mp.i&NTAWi»^| '*■ 

Sabine wirih^ riverirthat enter the Gulf of ifexioe, tain system, which isahmrt 1200 miles long, forms 
and 'tit* qf ;fti<i^-ORpkd, (Red River,) a striking characteristic of the APantic portion oftheUni#d ' 
tribftttary '1*0 ■ -'1^ ^ KW is the range of Mis States, containing the sofcmpes 0f tiittiieriems <iyer»* 

whic|a;C^Ofl»M A^iums, Ahd appears in the statecif Mis- the one side cert trifeaj^ iheir waters to the Mississippi, and 

«niri' ttiwler the nix/fatf the <&ark mountains, running on the other Ax^ppf,; way to the Atlantic/ soxnetim^s 
towards the confluence -.of ;&e Jtfiaseuri' peaking through i$e most eastern chafn| hf tl^ Appala- 

and probably continued beyond them at a slight elevation chian system, by passaffes apparently rent in the thouritaihe. 
towards lake Supbridr. The general dirdfetkm of the Osarit l^iough the height of the range south of $he Huclsdftls Stt- 
correSponds to that of the Appalachian chain! if ponsiddrahle, rarely exceeding the elevation of 3000 feet. 


The main mi , - . .. _ 

from the pl^ the high table-iaftds'of mountain system is a most important element in, the ' , clima- 

New Mexico; spreads out to a meat extent cast nfodhvest, tology of the United States. For a more detailed view 

-j' . ii .. l*: .i_; p . tl,, , 1 m, > a 


dulled the Sierra Madrid running m 
‘Guanaxuato to the high table-land 


yet, from its continuity, and the surface which it covers, this 


be United States. For a more detailed view 


and contains several parallel chains of mountains, forming of this portion of the continent, ^Appalachian Moun- 
longitudinal valleys like that in which the Rio del Norte tains and United States. 


longitudinal valleys like that in which the Rio del Norte 
runs; This mountain system; in its further course, aepa- 

i •_ - - a . iir> : .w -i- a* 


tains and United States. 

The great valley of the Mississippi drains a surface per- 


rates the basin of the great Missouri and its affluents from haps interior to that of no river on the globe. The sources . 
the wafo^gthat flow into the Gulf of California and the of the main stream, the Missouri, are ascertained to be 
Pacific, $ij§f these western streams, the almost unknown in the Rocky Mountains, about 44° N. lat. : but the Yellow- 
Rio Colorado which enters the Bay of California, and the stone, which is really the main branch of the Missouri, 
Oregon, orAseat Columbia River, are the chief. From the rises in 42° N. lat. % The sources of the Mississippi, though, 
level of the Mississippi River, as we advance Westward to- &n inferior stream, have not been ascertained till lately, 
wards the great dividing line, the country rises in irregular Mr. Schoolcraft, in the year 1832, found that the Missis- 
terraces, and in planes of small inclinations, so that the sipP* originates in a lake, at the elevation of about 1500 
main mass of the Rocky Mountains does not present to .feet above the Atlantic, and computed to be 3160 miles 
t he spectator any remarkable features of grandeur, at from the ocean, following the windings of the stream. We 

1 . li a 1 - 1 A.I TH-.i own nn< nUln 4-n nw.1 1 n.U.. .1 _ „ f il 


least none corresponding to its actual elevation. But 
between 36° and 42°, there are several points of tho Rocky 
Mountains always covered with snow, and the mean tempe- 
rature of these elevated regions within the territory of the 


are not able to state the latitude and longitude of the source. 

To form a correct view of the character of the vast con- 
tinent of North America, we must consider the chain of* tho 
Rocky Mountains as its chief axis. Sloping down from this 


United States is ifery low. The Big Horn, Spanish Peak, range to* the Pacific (at least within the limits of the United 
and James* Peak are estimated to be about 11,000 feet States), we find an extensive region drained by rivers that 


above the level of the sea. run into the great 'ocean. East of the Rocky Mountains 

Of the connexion and character of the mountain-masses hes the great central valley of the Mississippi, perhaps the 
in North •America, which lie west .of the main muss, we largest, and certainly the most interesting valley in the 
have but very imperfect information. A western branch, world ; its eastern boundary is tho Appalachian mountain 
sometimes called the Cordillera of Sonora, stretches from system, its southern boundary is the Gulf of Mexico, anrl its 
the plateau of Guanaxuato towards the northern point of northern limit istho level of the great lakes. From the 
the Gulf of California, about 33° N. lat. The long narrow Rocky Mountains to the bed of t^e Mississippi we have a 
peninsula of California lias also a chain of hills or moun- slope, which, as to length, bears K similar proportion to thb 
tains, running through it in a north-west direction, ami height of the Rocky Mountains that the shorter slope from 
supposed to be attached*!© some point of the Sierrjlfadre. the Alleghany system to the Mississippi bears to the heiglit 
Some are of opinion that the mountains of the Sierra of its mountains. The slope from the Appalachian to tho 
Madre terminate about latitude 33°, (though it is certain Atlantic is, according to the sumo law, shorter than that from 
that even north of that point there is a high table-land,) the Rocky Moun tains to the Pacific. Thus we have three 
and that the Rocky Mountains, in which the Oregon has its great water systems south of the line of the Canadian lakes, 
rise, are to be considered as a continuation of the Californian On the Pacific, the chief rivers are the — x*«i?th in 

range. But it is, perhaps, more probable, that the range - - _ . 

which is traversed by the Columbia River in the lower, part Cregoiij With numerous large branches . . 1000. 

of Us course, is the continuation of the mountains of dali- The Rio Colorado • , . unknown 

forma. From the northern extremity of the Gulf of Cali- In the great central valley we have 'tbe great Missouri, 
fornia to the termination of the coast at tho Icy Sea, we are with its affijumt the Mississippi, and numorous other Streams 
only imperfectly acquainted with tlies% high lands that are of great length ’4 Mile*, 

often seen at no great distance from the shore, and some- Missouri to its confluence with the Mississippi , 3600 

time, rising up from it like Alpine masses. There is pro- Mississippi to its confluence with Missouri . . 1SHKJ 

tohly, a contmuous range from the mountwusoi California Mississippi from the confluence of the Missouri to 
following the windings oi the coast into the peninsula of its mouth 1265 

Alyaska ; which! -in a proper point of view, will admit of a Entering on the tviie’side- * 

better comparison with the Andes than the chain of the The Arkansas . .. , , <*qqo 

Rocky Mountains. In some part of the north-west coast i*; n Rn*© rRpd Rrv*^ * ’ V * 

thesobcean Alps rise to the Sight of between 14,000 and Ontheealt- ' * ' * * 00 

16, !?ui fe fr Ohio to the junction of the Mississippi . . %0 

me actively to the height of Migsouri to ^ outlet to thjB ^ Jftexico < Aits 

The morotain system of the eastern aide of the North These lengths are given according to Darby. It will bo 


The moiJmtain system of the eastern aide of the North These lengths are given according to Darby. It will bo 
American continent* called the Appalachian, stretches from observed that the length of the Mississippi, as here given* 
about tbfe 34° of latitude northwards to the banks of the St. falls very far short of what is stated above. 

Lawrence. As far north aB the Hudson, its direction is Such are a few of the mighty rivers that water tins ex- 
pretty nearly from S.W. to N.E. In its southern parts, in the tensive valley, which presents perhaps one of tho too^t 
states of Alabuma and Tennessee, it is at its greatest din- striking features on the face of the earth. From north 1o 
tan.ee frpm the Atlantic, but continually approaches nearer south its length is not less than 1200 miles, sti^tohing from 
as it run# north r rill it is traversed by the Hudson River, regions of almost perpetual 


where it is also IcSohed by the tide-water. Here it takes a Louisiana. We see from an thaf the Mis- 

tum more txNtm north through Y««wmt dnd New Hamp- »ouri has been tiavigated^^ %r. 
sliiro * in which latter state it greatest eievatknl^ engaged in the north-western Irade^ ftom the mouih of the 
In the White mimatoins YeUow-*tone River to St. ; -'t ‘ ■ : 

Mmi«. W ashington , about H.t;4kfct..44° »» 6200 feet When Ai : ,®ca was diseoVeren, one continuous- forest 

high, thouirh it doe* uot appear to |ielong to tlie main spreud from vve&t to east, from tho shores of the Aflantfei 
branch . but look* rather like a ae&dhaftltoup. > ‘he Afipatehian m^tem, and deseenfled into the, vjflleW 

The AKiaiachhm system, conaideredln tto fUl extent, of the ^ the Gulf of St. Lawremse anai 

doe, not consist of a mngle chain, hut we frequently find the region of &e great lakes, this uninterrupted mass AT 
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vegetation reached to fat chores of the Gulf of Mexico, and the sources of -a branch of the £oluinWe river. and the 
extended even west of the inam stream of the Mississippi. Missouri, trtorns H*pt longitude, fed MW» 

* This ocean of woods, still in the far greater part existing, lake Winnipeg, in 33^ north lat. : this lake & cpfeeoted wijth 
may be considered as about 2000 miles in length, with a Hudson's Bay by the Severn and Fort Nels&h rivers, The 
mean breadth of 1000, and comprising 2,000,000 of square course of the Saskatchevah, as fe.r ^ least 

miles, and limited either by the Atlantic Ocean, theJGtalf of 900 miles. In 5G° 4l* N,. lot, fed 14)^ v j8^W. Ifeg. is 
Mexico, or by naked interior plains.’ f Darby's View qf the Methy Portage, forming part of a 
"United States, p. 337.) These naked interior plains are west Which separates the rivers flowing nor»f|^ : :W>se 
found west, of the Mississippi on the high lands as we ad- that flow south or east. On the north aide is e^allpy; 1 000 
vance westward. Here we come to extensive steppes feet deep, and a water passage is open, 
devoid of trees, parched in summer by scorching heat, and ruptions, to the great lake Athabasca. The \rnmk of the 
over which in winter the winds from the Rocky Mountains Mackenzie lies north of the Methy Portage. The Mackenzie 
sweep with an intensity of cold almost beyond "belief. The is one of the large rivers of our fet such is the 

spacious and dry plains of the Texas and the upper regions complicated water system of this region, With % endless 
of Arkansas present a character analogous to the nigh lakes communicating with one another, that if is almost 
plateaus of the Asiatic continent, and here the white man impossible to say what should be considered as the source 
adopts those pastoral habits which are t he only mode of life of this river. If we consider the Athabasca river oil its 
suited to the regions which he occupies. Stretched along remote branch, the Mackenzie flows through about 16° 
the base of the Rocky Mountains, with an average w idth of of latitude into the Icy Ocean. The sources of the peace 
five or six hundred miles, we find a country, which is cm- river are much farther to the north; but if we follow this 
phatically called the desert ; a country lying between the stream through the Slave Lake into the Mackenzie, we shall 
Ozark Mountains, and the Roekv Mountains, as far north as find the whole course of the stream as long as if We traced 
41° at least. The lower parts of the Mississippi valley with it from the more southern branch. East of ^Mackenzie, 
a portion towards the north, are still covered with a dense and flowing into the Arctic Ocean, are the Copper-mine 
forest, spread interminably like an ocean. and Fish rivers. It is impossible not to recognize a curious 

The prairies of the Mississippi valley are found both on resemblance in the water system of the southern and 
the oast, and west side of the channel of the river; prairies northern parts of “North America. The elevated table-land 
exist also in the State of Alabama. They are extensive, in which the Mississippi and the affluents of Lake Superior 
elevated, and generally irregular tracts, without trees, though rise, divides the continent east of the Rocky Mountains into 
sometimes capable of producing them, covered in the spring two parts. The basin of Winnipeg may be considered as 
with countless flowers and long grass, and often possessing a continuation of that of St. Lawrence, or as part of Qne. bl^h 
a deep rich soil. Sometimes on the west side of the Mis- plateau, divided into two portions. Down the Suutocm 
sissippi they exhibit on their surface a salt efflorescence ; slope, the Mississippi flows to the warm regions of the Gulf 
incrustations of pure salt, covering the ground like ice, of Mexico ; and down the northern, the rival river Mackenzie 
are seen in the upper valley of the Canadian river, one runs into the Icy Ocean. The St. Lawrence and the large 
of the tributaries of the great Arkansas. streams that enter the west side of Hudson's Bay are the 

The rivers that enter the Atlantic along the eastern slope great channels that carry off the collected waters of this 
of the Appalachian, though in themselves of great im- elevated region of lakes into the Atlantic. But the pmi- 
portancc, are inconsiderable when compared with the great liar nature of this north-west territory, and infinite assem- 
rivers of the Pacific slope, and those of the Mississippi valley, hi age of fresh-water basins, will he the subject of a separate 
They will be found particularly described under their several discussion. It may be well to observe, that, independent 
heads. of geographical position and the consequent difference of 

The basin of the Mississippi which lias been described as climate, the numerous lakes that belong to the northern 
extending from the Gulf of Mexico to the neighbourhood of portidi* of this continent and tol the system of the St. 
Lake Superior, has no mountain barrier on the north. But Lawrence give it a peculiar character, 
here we find a most striking phenomenon. From the As it is our intention to devote a special article to the 
western extremity of Lake Superior, (about 92° W. long.) Canadian Seas, the N.W. Territory, and the. United 
■on© of whose tributaries interlocks its sources with a. branch States, it is the less necessary here to enter into more 
of the Mississippi, we have a series of enormous fresh-water minute details. Nor do we propose to discuss the subject of 
lakes, Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erie, and Ontario, col- the climate of this continent further at present than by a few 
Actively covering a surface of about 73,000 square miles, a general remarks, and by referring to page 445 of this article, 
space equal to the area of Great Britain. These lakes have on the Botany of America. 

the outer margin of the basins in which they lie at no very It is a fact, well ascertained, that the average temperature 
great distance from their shores, as v/e may infer from tlic on the west coast of North America is higher than on the 
inconsiderable courses of the streams which they receive, eastern. In the Oregon valley it is said to be higher than 
Lake Superior is the highest of these inland seas, being 0 4 '1 in corresponding latitudes on the Atlantic coast, by an 
feet, above ' the level of the Atlantic: Lakes Huron and amount equivalent to live or six degrees of latitude; and 
Michigan form a separate and somewhat lower basin ; Erie a the winters are also much raoister. The general nature of 
third ; .and 333 feet below Erie lies Ontario, doubtless mice at a the climate of the American continent may be best under- 
... -much higher le\ cl than it now is. The, great falls of Niagara stood by what is now known of the United States and the 
in the narrow channel that connect^lakes Erie and Ontario, Canadas. The North-West territory, . east of the Rocky 
show at once the great difference between the level of those Mountains, is a cold and inhospitable region, not adapted 
two lakes. The course of the St. Lawrence, it has been re- for the residence of agriculturists. On the eastern part 
.marked, from the eastern extremity of Ontario, lias a of the continent agriculture has not advanced farther than 
siugulaf conformity to that of the opposite Atlantic coast, the latitude of 5t° or 32°- But the limit of successful 
having a general north east direction. After its exit from cultivation, at the present day, must not betaken as lh 
Ontario it receives near Montreal the great river Uttawas limit whicj^ cannot be passed. • The eold. witnll .the Dui ted 
.from the north-west, and, increased by numerous argali er States increases as we advance ^#stwaj?d on the same pa - 
streams, enters the Atlantic by a wide bay. This river of rallel, and this is independent of elevation, os we see from 
Jakes, which in many respects is the most interesting comparing the temperature of corresponding points on the 
in the world, will require a separate notice. [See Sr. Mississippi and the Atlantic, and as we infer from vegotable 
•LAWRgNCite]: . productions succeeding in a higher latitude on the Atlantic 

The upper branches of the Mississippi proper and the coast than in the basin of the Mississippi. The ponds of 
St. Lawrence lakes are q$ a high level, but not in a region New Orleans have been frozen so 
of mountains. Ndrth of the basin of the Canadian seas we boys to skate or play on them ; a phteiwfconon that never 
And that ; >the cold rdgife&of the north-west territory have occurred in the* same latitude on the Atlfefle coast The 
(also their great rivers. The Portage do la Prairie, about 1 discussion of tli^ which oom- 

130 feet above the level of lakes Winnipeg and Superior, prebends en large habitable northern part 

:is a swampy district, which, at this point, % ms the dividing of the New World, wifi ha sufficient to &1 r>w the general 
line between the waters that flow to the St^.Lawrenee character of the #mat^;.^^ISFdr!th America. We therefore 
• belong to the basin o/‘ Winnipeg, refer to the arti|p' :, p|ril^^S«ATX»':OF North America, 
the receptacle of numerous streams. The sou them branch n n( \ to Darby s excellent work, en titled a Vim qf thl 
afthe Saafetebevan rise* in the Ropky Mountains near United &t$Ues, &c., 132#.' . 
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. « fi SitJfie tto oftouistansljy tbp.lJnited States I came to the ArkMttWL' A detachment hidhfe 

in 1803, tim g^'terwnent have sent out seveM expeditions river, ascended it fbt about thirty miles, " to that 
to e^bre part m the extensive regions between the Mis- it leaves the mountains; while another party ©eei^Sa 
sissippi and the Ocean. The first was that at the head of it to the Mississippi, The maili body, meamvhila, di- 
which was Captain Meriwether Lewis, with Captain Clarke, rooted their way across the cStmtry to the south, till, after 
The bofty entered the Missouri at St. Loui#, where it joins having travelled about 150 miles, they came to a rivet 
th^ Mississippi, on tlie^Hth of May, 1804, and by the 1st of along the valley #?which they proceeded for 200 miles, 
Nov&nber reached the Mandan towns, above 1500 miles when they were told hy some Indians that it was the Red 
frdjb ^ Louis, in latitude 47° 21' 47" N., and longitude River, But having continued their course fbr sdme hun- 
99° 24 r 45" W. from Greenwich. Here they remained dred miles farther in the same direction, they ibhmed that 
till the 7th of April, and during their stay completed, this information was wrong, and that the river was the 
from the .Mtittifygfon. ' of the-::. Indians,., ia-.. m^p ,p.r , the Canadian, which falls into the Arkansas. Upon this, with 
country between tfib Mississippi mnd the Pacific from; Shout out making any further attempt to reach the Red Hivgfe 
latitude 34° to 54° N, They then continued the ascent they directed their steps to Belie Point, on the Arkansas 
of the Missouri, till, - on the 18th of August, 1805; they the place Where it had oeen arranged that tlieir companions 
reached its extreme navigable points about 2500 miles who had undertaken the descent of that river should wait 
froth its junction with the Mississippi* Hero, leaving the for them. They arrived there on the 13 th of September, 
river, they made their way on horseback across the moun- four days after the other party had made their appearance, 
tains, when they reached a navigable stream, which led The whole then set out for Cape Girardeau, on the 
them intbCewis river, from which they were carried into sissippi, a short distance to the north of the junction of that 
the main branch, the* Columbia, and proceeded down it till, river with the Ohio, where they arrived on tlie 10th of Octo- 
on the 1 5t§fjlh)vember, they reached the Pacific.- They her. In 1823 Major Long, accompanied by Messrs. Say, 
remained oh this coast till the 27th March, 1800, when Keating, and Calhoun, was dispatched by the government 
they set out on their return, and reached St. Louis on the oh an expedition to the St. Peter's River, which, flowing from 
23d of September. Meanwhile, in the latter part of 1804, the north-west, enters the Mississippi a few miles below the 
Mr. Dunbar, of Natchez, accompanied by Dr. Hunter, had Falls of St. Anthony, in 45° N. lat. Setting out from 
sailed up the Washita River, which flows from the N.W. Washington, tlie party proceeded by Wheeling. "Col ambus 
into the lied River, a few' miles above its junction with and the southern extremity of Lake Michigan to the Missis* 
the Mississippi, as far as to the hot-springs in its vici- sippi, which they came upon at Fort Crawford, about 43° 
nity, in latitude 34° 31' 4" N., longitude 92° 50' 45" W. N. lat. 91° W. long. From this point they pursued the 
A considerable portion of the Red River itself had been course of the stream upwards along its rigid bank to the 
before this explored by Dr. Sibley, of Natchitoches. In | mouth of the St. Peters River, which latter thev then foL 
1805, Lieutenant, afterwards General, Zebulon Montgomery lowed to its source in a small lake called Polecat Lake 
Pike was despatched by the government on an expedition to in 45° 45' N. lat. 96° 30' W. long.; the distance from the 
explore the upper portion of the Mississippi. He sailed Mississippi by the route taken being about 500 wiles* 
from Port, St. Louis on the Ot-li of August, and after making though only 275 miles in a. straight line. Very near 
his way to what; wore then considered the sources of the the Polecat Lake is Lake Travers, the source of tho 
river, returned to the same place onMie 30th of April, 1806. Red River, which the travellers followed down to Lake 
Soon after his return, Pike was despatched on a second ex- Winnepeg, into which it flows. Fort Alexander on 
pedition, to explore the country to the south of the Missouri, this lake, in 5(P 46' N. lat. 96° 25' W. long., was the illtl 
He left. St. Louis on the 15th of July, 1 806, and having pro- mate limit to which their journey extended. From this 
ceeded up the Missouri till he came to its junction with the point tbev returned by the Lake of the Woods and Rainy 
Great Osage River, lie entered the latter, and explored it Lake to Fort William on Lake Superior— tlienco round by 
nearly to its source. The course of the Great Osage had the northern border of that lake to its junction with Lake 

been before this very imperfectly known. He then crossed Huron— across the Huron toils south-eastern extremity 

the country to the Arkansas, which he explored from about and finally, round the west, end and along the south-eastern 
latitude 35° to its source in latitude 42* N., a portion of coast of Lake Erie to the Falls of Niagara. The extent of 
which no account had been previously given. The lower the whole region traversed. Or respecting which information 
part of the Arkansas was, at the same time, explored by a was obtained, might bo about 1300 miles from E.S.K 
detachment from the main party, conducted by Lieutenant to W.N.W., and its average breadth aboilt 450 miles' 
Wilkinson. After leaving the Arkansas, Pike continued (See Discoveries made in ejploring the Missouri , Red 
liis progress to the westward till he came upon the Rio del River, and Washita, by Captain? l^wfs and Clarke, Doctor 
Norte, in New Mexico, where lie was taken prisoner by the Sibley, and William Dunbar, Esq!/ 8vo., Natchez, 1806 - 
Spaniards, and detained for some months. He was, how- Travels to the Source of the Missouri , in 1804, 1805, and 
ever, at length released, and effected his return to. St. Louis 1806, by C&ptaihs Lewis and Clarke, 4to., Lond., 1814- 
by the 1st of .July, 1807. In the course of this expedition, Exploratory: Travels through the Western Territories of 
besides the results we have already mentioned, the sources North America; comprising a Voyage from St. Louis on 
of the River Platte, which falls into the Missouri, were din- the Mississippi to the Source of the River , and a Journey 
covered, a part of the River Kansas and the Platte was ex- through the interior of Louisiana and the North-Eastern 
plored, and the general course of the Rio del Norte was Provinces of New Spain, performed, in 1805, 1806, and 
ascertained. 1807, by order of the Government, by Zebulon Mont- 

In 1819, another expedition was sent out in the same di- gomery Pike, Major, 4to., Lond., 1811 ; Major S. H. Longs 
rection, under Uie conduct of Major Long. This gentleman Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, in 
and his party left Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania, on the 6th 1819 and 1820, by Edwin James, 3 vols. 8vo., Lond., 1823 
of May, sailing down the Ohio to its junction with the and Narrative of an, Expedition to the Source of St. Peters 
Mississippi, ascended the lat ter river as far as St. Louis. River, Lake Winnepeck, fyc., compiled from the Notes of 
They then proceeded afeng the north side of the valley of Major Long, by W. H. Keating, 2 vols, 8vo. Lond. 1825.) 
the Missouri to Council Blufts, a position on the Missouri, To these successive expeditions sent out by the govern- 
above tlie junction of the Platte ; here they established their merit of the United States to the more remote parts of its 
bead-quarters, and examined a considerable part of the sur- extensive territory, is to be added that in which Captain Back, 
rounding country. # A detachment was also sent across to is at present engaged tor tho exploration of part of the 
Fort Osage and the IConzas village, farther to the south, northern extremity of the continent. The latest intelligence 
Another determent having returned down the Missouri to tliat has been received of this expedition is, that on the iOth 
Hi Louis, tbeftlascended the Mississippi as far as to the of July Captain Back and his p&tty were fourid by Mi*. Simp 
De« Maine#, or De Moyen Rapids, in lat. 40° 20' N. son, the governor of the Hudsmi^pay^bmptny,%i excellent 

Meanwhile the main body, pmceeding to the west, reached health and spirits, at a station 

the Pawnee villages on tho JN>up Fork, a branch of the of the Company, on Lak^ ^ulnipigue, (or 'Winnipeg,) 
Platte, from whence directing their route to south they not far from tho Red River settlement on the Asse- 
came upon the Platte, and followed it westward till their niboin. Here he hud been waiting from the 6th for Mr, 
further progress was stopped by tj|g Rocky Mountains Simpsgfib who furnished him with an or.ier on, .the t ori* 
(about long. 1 04 W.) from whence; % Issues. They then puny s ostabiishments along the whole line of comnUmicp- 
took their way in a southerly direction along the base Of the, tion to . the Great Slave Lake, for whatever he might want 
mountains, only occasionally asdlndihg the peaks, till they during throe years* 
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p. Tl\c Andes, as we have already remarked, is the great 
bofhntam-s} st^rn ef South America, presenting the longest 
range of lofty summits on the globe. Its descrip* 
%ill ;h© found under the article Andes. There is a 
betweert Noi-tU and South America as to 
i(s m<nu*$ain^haina. axis of the two continents, in 

itacli case, approaches tlie western shore much more closely 
than. ihei eastern, though, a# already observed, the Kooky 
' yyhiedi are t(te true axis of the North American 
^eht, a« far removed from the Pacific, compared with 
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the chain of the Andes. The consequence ^jShis is, that 
North America possesses an extensive water-system on the 
Pacific slope, including the great Colorado* *he Colombia, 
and other large rivers ; but imeonsiderable stream from the 
Andos enterswthe western oceam 
The Rio de la Plata Hows in it great central valley, run- 
ning from north to south* which t»ay be compared with the 
valley of the Mississijp, While $*e Amazon is the great 
drain of the low lands that efcretoh from the Andos to the 
Atlantic, and may be cbmpred with the St, Lawreneo of 
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North out from the 
Andes, we Hud in Suhth Americaseveraf distinct moun- 
tain-systems, ^Th|it which runs along the coast of Vene- 
zuela is, however, an offset from the eastern Cordillera of 
Oundinamarea, which runs down to the Caribbean Sea 
along the east side of the Lake of Maracaibo. From this 
ay atom the Venezuela chain strikes off at* right angles, in 
twoparallel chains, running due east, of which the northern 
heeps close to the sea, and may l>e traced into the Island of 
Trinidad over the strait called the Dragon’s Mouth, The 
highest point of this chain is the Bills. da Caracas, which 
has an elevation of about 8000 feet. Besides this northern 
chain, which ruOa along the island of Trinidad, terminating 
in Point Galera on the north-east shore; we find a Ohain 
parallel to it winning along the southern shore of this sin- 

e r formed island ; both these chains are undoubted pro- 
ons of the Venezuela system. In consequence of this 
conformation ol* the northern /const, no great river enters the 
Atlantic, between the mouth of the Magdalena and that of 
the Orinoco. The Magdalena rises in the Andes at the point 
whore file mountains divide into three branches, and like 
its affluent* "the Cauca, runs in a longitudinal valley through 
at least 9 6 of latitude into the Caribbean Sea. Its course 
and outlet have a strong analogy to that of the Mackenzie 
River in North America. The high land of Guiana, or 
Parima, lies between tlie lower waters of the Orinoco arid 
the Amazon, and forms, with the high lands of Venezuela 
and the Andes, the boundary of that immense plain which 
is drained by the Orinoco. This mountain-system of Pa- 
rima runs from east to west, perhaps lor 600 miles: 
it consists apparently of several parallel chains, some of 
which, in British Guiana, are said to rise to the height of 
4000 feet. Numerous streams descend from these moun- 
tains to the ocean, one of which, the Essequiho, might be 
considered a large river in any other part of the world. Its 
numeixru s tributaries, which descend from remote parts of 
Guiana) run through almost impervious tropical forests, and, 
uniting in one main channel, enter the sea in about 7° 
N- hit. The high lands of Brazil lie on the east side of the 
continent, between the Amazon River and the Rio de la 
Plata. In their position, and their relation to the great 
basins of the continent, they present a most striking ana- 
logy to the Appalachian system of Northern America. 
Between the Amies and the high lands of Brazil lies the 
extensive plain drained by tlve Plata; and between the 
mountains of Guiana and those of Brazil, lies spread the 
immense level that belongs to the lower course of the 
Amazon. 

The main mountain-mass of the Brazilian system lies 
between 18° and 28° S. lat, and consists of several parallel 
chains with a length of about 700, and a breadth of 400 
miles. The Sierra nearest the sea is called the Sierra do 
Mar ; next to this, and joining on to the Sierra do Mar in 
about 22° 30/ S. lat., we find the centrahcbain, which, lim- 
ning as far north as about 16° S. hit., contains the highest 
points of tlie Brazilian system : some of these have probably 
an elevation of 5000 loot. This chain is continued at a 
smaller elevation up to 10° S. lat. The western chain, 
which is of small elevation, Separates tlio affluents of the 
Parana and Francesco from those of the Araguay and To- 
cahtin, which unite to form tlie Para. If does not appear 
that any mountain-system Stretches across, and connects 
these high lands of Brazil with the Andes, and consequently 
the waters of tho Paraguay are separated from the southern 
tributaries of the great Amazon by a water-shed of no great 
eleyaliot^l In no part of the world do we ftmJ three such 
basins as those of the Orinoco, A mazon, andrfjp Pl&ta, sepa- 
rated by such slight elevations. The mountains of Guiana, 
indeed, hardly can be s|id to separate the Amazon and Ori- 
noco: they form ap. alrtiost insulated mass, and only fill up 
the space bctwqen)|he lower courses of the two riv ers, while 
the small diflfeigfiec between the levels of the upper parts of 
these streams w shown by the Cassiquiari channel which 
connects the Negro, one of the large affluents of the 
Amazon, with the Orinoco. From the basin of tho Amazon 
to that of the La Plata, it is not probable that the ascent 
i» greater than from the uppenvaters af;the Mississippi to 
the level of the Canadian sea. * •' 

Between the Amazon and the Plata, we find no rivers 
entering til© Atlantic of any very cohaiderable size, except 
the Parnatba.and Francesco. The*Fritrioesco'runs in a loin 
gitudinal valley parallel to tho mountains and the sea, for. 
the greatest port of its course: it then turns to the E. ‘ 


and S. E., and enters the Atlantia. The rest of Bra- 
zilian streams that Hew to the Atlantic presen^Sf 
course and magnitude, a striking resemblance to meAthMi- 
tic waters of the Appolachi^- ^steni. 

, The Orinoco is imvigawHpw«ds from its mouth, with 
onlf one inta!frupjwn Of rfcjrids, for about 1000 miles: the 
Amazon is naVigMle for above 52000 miles j -and the Para- 
guay, which is navigable through 1 9? of |af itiide, (from its 
confluence with ^tbe^auAi, 16° ‘20' S, lat., to RucnOs Ayres, 
where tlie name of Plata prevails,) is said to be separated from 
the Giiapore (a feeder of the Madeira, which is a branchy of 
the great Amazon) by a portage of only three miles, on; a 
level whose height, it is said, does nqt exceed 2500 fe£t, 
and we are inclined to conjecture may be less. Such a 
natural system of water-communication, capable of being 
turned to the benefit of mart, certainly exists nowhere else •** 
in the world, except, perhaps, in the northern division of 
the continent. * ■ / 

The Amazon River, said to be the largest in the world, 
and the Plata> which is scarcely inferior in the area that it 
drains and thb magnitude of its affluents, will be found 
described under their several heads : the fallowing statement, 
as to thoir supposed lengths, may be useful : — 

Miles. 

The length of the Amazon • . 3300 

Its tributaries, viz., 

Ucayali ...... 1350 

Yutai . ; . . 750 

•Jaura . . . . . 750 

Madeira . . . . . . 1800 

, Topayos 1000 

Ningu , , , . . . 1060 

Napo . 800 

llio Negro , , . . 1400 

The Parana, or Rio de la Plata, the second 

in magnitude • . . 2130 

Its tributaries, viz., 

Paraguay 1200 

v‘!nnejJo} tributaries of the preceding {^J® 

Sal ado • . * . . 750 

Uraguay . v . . 660 

The Magdalena, discharging itself into the 

Caribbean Sea . , • . , 750 

The Orinoco . . . . , 1440 

The Esscquibo . • . . . 400 

The Tocan tin, or river of Gran Para , 1500 

:$Tbe Parnaiba . , . . . 700 

The San Francesco . . . , . 12*75 

The Cusu Levon, or Negro . . , 540 

The M ovule Levon, or Colorado . . 1080 

The South American lakes arc imt numerous ; and being, 
in many cases, caused by tlie overflowing of the immense 
rivers, they appear in the rainy season, and are dry in tlie 
summer, The Lake of Maracaibo, into which the waters of 
the Gulf of Venezuela enter at high tides, is 1 20 miles 
long, and 90 wide. The Luke of Titicaca, situated high 
in tlie Andes of Peru, receives the waters of numerous 
streams, but has no visible outlet. Salt lakes and salt 
streams are occasionally found ; as for instance, on the route 
from Buenos Avres ? * through the great plain to Mendoza. 
(See Caldcleugh’s South America* vol. i. p. 279.) There 
are also many lakes of no very great dimensions in Chili, 
and parts of the Andes system. 

South America presents the most striking contrasts of 
lofty mountains and extensive plains in the whole world. 
It exhibits also a no less remarkable variotyflbf climate from 
the summit of its snow- clad mountains to the low burning 
level of its interminable plains; from the woodless plateaus 
of Quito and Potosi, where tho moderate temperature and 
oven tho cold of a northern climate are felt at clovationa 
ranging from 8000 t«p2,O00 leet above the level of the sea, 
to the low Hats of the Orinoco, ttho Essequiho, and the Ama- 
zon, covered with forests whiclllalmost; exclude ibe light of 
day, adorned with all the mag^cent folia|e W a tropical 
climate, and swarming with ailpst^ 
life. ■; ; 

The great plains, called in the liiife language Pampas , 
and by the Spaniards XJimos Revels), may be, in spihe 
respeclj^ compared with the prairies of the northern conti- 
nent artd thqhigh levels of’ the Arkansas. The immense 
plain which stretches N; W. of the town of Buenqs Ayrtv:* 
and runs south into the unexplored regions of j&tagottia, 




appears to the eye tike ope dead level, without wood, with- 
out a stone, almost without water, in parts covered, during 
summer, with thistles taller than a man, in other parts, 
clothed with rich grass, which furnishes food for innumera- 
ble herds of wild cattle. The e normous paiup a of Puta^cf^ 
Buenos Ayres, and the more northern proYj®ce of Tueuiuttn, 
have been stated, at a guess, to be four nines the areift hf ' 
France ; and, perhaps, the estimate is not excessive, From 
the movitli of the Rio de la Plata; the continent of America 
narrows southward through 20° of latitude, the greater part 
of it being a country yet little known to Europeans. From 
about 40° of S. latitude, the country called Patagonia 
commences on the east coast : though not without 9omo 
rivers, it appears to have none that run far into the interior ; 
£nd it is hardly probable that it will offer many inducements, 
for the white man to attempt. to establish himself* among a 
warlike race, whose climate and whose soil afford no great 
encouragement to European settlement. This mighty penin- 
sula of South America, whose northern limits are warmed 
by, the perpetual heats of the tropics, terminates, like the 
northern portion of the continent, though in a much lower 
latitude, in a region generally rcpresentetUas cold and 
barren. In summer, how ever, when the north winds blow, 
tho temperature of the island of Tie mi del Fuego is mo- 
derate ; and in some parts of the Straits of Magalhaens 
vegetation is very active. The Fuchsia and Veronica were 
found growing in the straits, in the 'lat. 54° south, ‘ ami in 
full flower within a very short distance of the base of a 
mountain, covered for two-thirds down with snow, and with 
the temperature at 3b 0 / (Captain King.) But the winds 
from the south sometimes bring cold even in summer/ and 
the highest mountains, though not more than four or live 
thousand foot above the sea- level, are covered with snow in 
summer. A race of men inhabits the islands of Tierra del 
Fuego, different from those of the higher continent, whose 
place in the scale of intellectual power is somewhat ana- 
logous to the ungcnial nature of the southern parts of their 
islands. 

It appears from Captain King’s brief remarks on the 
geography of the Patagonian regions, ( Journal Lmd.Gtog. 

that the immense pampas of Buenos Ayres probably 
extend south to the eastern hanks of the Ancon sin Salida, 
aiul the northern shores of the Otway and Skyring waters. 
For east of the Ancon sin Salida, and mirth of the. Sky ring 
and Otway waters, no hills are seen ; the general nature of 
the Patagonian coast, from the Ilio de la Plata to the en- 
trance of Magal harm's Strait, is comparatively low, and, as 
far as we know, it hears the general character of the pam- 
pas. It is then probable, that; from the wide levels of the 
Orinoco to the Otway water, a man might travel without 
crossing a single mountain * 

T he phenomenon of eartl iq uakes i s now exhibited in Sou th 
America with more activity than in any other quarter of 
the world ; nor is North America free from them, though 
their sphere of action appears to be, perhaps, more limited, 
and fhoir effects less terrible. Thu great earthquake which, 
on March 26, 1812, laid Caracas and La Guayra iti ruins, 
was felt near New Madrid on the Mississippi, where its 
effects were only less disastrous because the place was 
less populous. Thy forest near New Madrid presented, for 
some years afterw ards, * a singular scene of confusion ; the 
trees standing inclined in every direction, and many having 
tlieir trunks and branches broken/ (Long’s E.rped. to the 
Rocky Mountains t iii., p. 1 84.) These concussions, which are 
very common about New Madrid, are felt, it ia said, from 
New Orleans to the mouth of the Missouri, and from the 
settlements on the Red River and the Washita to the Falls 
of Ohio. They are felt also in the Appalachian system 
and on the Atlantic slope, though we know of no instance 
in which any. damage lias been done. But in South Ame- 
rica, earthquakes are matters of ordinary occurrence, though, 
we believe, they are always, within the more immediate 
sphere of the greater Cordilleras and the detached branch 
along the northern coast; of Venezuela. On the eastern 
coast of America they seldom occur. It is asserted, that 
whore thunder and lightning are common in South Ame- 
rica, as at Potosi, earthquakes are unknown ; while at Lima, 
where thunder and lightning seldom occur* earthquakes 
are an ordinary occurrence. Whether this generalization 
is really a safe one may perhaps he doubted, till it to con- 
tinued by further observation. 

The climate of South America necessarily varies with the 
eaeffent of latitude which the continent traverses. The lati- 
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tu<5e, however, is only one of the canaes of the variations oT 
temperature. The extensive and lofty tnpuntain-chffilt, 
the highest peijjts of which Ire covered with eternal snt>w, 
and the gretft; height of the plateaus* added to the steep: 
^descents and £reat depths of the valleys that belong to the 
system of the Andes* necessarily produce a great, variety of 
temperature within small distances. .•.The"- -Andes .hevr-it. 
curious effect on the distribution of rain in South Afflericsu 
The wide plains oft The east are deluged, within the tropics, 
by the heavy periodical rains from November to May, but. 
the narrow margin between! Cordilleras and the Pacific 
is almost entirely without rain, at leasLwithiu thfi tropics. 
It is said, however, that, this phenomenon is confined to 
those parts where the mountains come near to the Ocean. 
In Chili, the north-west winds bring abundance of rain. 
As to temperature, that of Caracas is in winter, maxi* 
mum of Fahrenheit 76°, miningum 52°; in summer, maxi- 
mum 85°, minimum 69°. Oluli, also, though bordering 
upon the torrid zone, never feels the extremity of heat. At 
Lima, the thermometer varies from 61° to 84°. On the 
eastern parts of the continent, viz., Bueifos tyros and Monte 
Video, the weather is wetter, and in the ||piter # fiM>nths is 
often boisterous and the air cool, whilst; .-IK, summer the 
heat is very great and the thunder-storms ofcn tremen- 
dous. The mean temperature of Tierra del Fuego, for 
the autumnal period of February, March, and April, is 
4 7° ; and for the three following months, the winter period, 
it is 34°. The extensive pampas produce in the dry season 
an effect not unlike that of the kamsin in tho arid regions 
of Africa and the Arabian desert. In St. Jftgo del Estero, 
in the province* of the same name* a hot wind has been 
felt in the summer month of December, which blisters the 
skin and face, scorches the leaves, and shrivels the bark of 
trees. (See Temple’s Travels in Peru, ii„ p. 4 84.) 

b . 1. Much new information respecting parts both of the 
western coast and of the interior of South America, was ob- 
tained about the middle of the last century, from the ex- 
peditions sent out thither by France and Spain to measure 
an arc of the meridian. The French expedition was put 
under the command of Godin, Bo u goer, and Do la Oonda- 
mirie; and the Spanish, which was to cq- operate with it, 
under that of Don Jorge Juan, and Don Antonio de Ulloa.. 
Both left Europe in the spring of 1735, and the two parties 
met, as had been arranged, at Cartliagena in the course of 
the summer. It was nearly ten years before their return 
home ; soon after which, ample accounts of their operations 
and of all they had seen arid learned were published in 
Spanish bv Ulloa, and in French both by Bouguer and De 
la Comlamine. U lion’s book has been translated into 
English, and the third edition was published at London in 
2 vols., 8vo., in 1 7 72, with additions by Mr. John Adams of 
Waltham Abbey, who had resided many years in South 
America. It was by far the fullest account of the Pro- 
vince of Quito and the neighbouring districts which had 
then appeared. Ulloa and his companions had visited in 
person nearly every part of that province ; and they had, 
besides, been exceedingly industrious in collecting infor- 
mation from all who had any to give. Ulloa, besides 
crossing the isthmus of Panama, and exploriri^ the greater 
part of the coast from Panama down to Conception, in Chili, 
had repeatedly made the journey from Guayaquil to Quito, 
and had tra versed in various directions a great part of the 
country to the south and north-east of that town, 

De la Condutnine published the accoqnt of the adventures 
of himself and his associates, first under the title of Relation 
■Jbrcgce d un Voyage fait dans llnlerieur de rffltiirtyue 
MeridimaUy w>., Paris, 1745, being the report read before 
the Academy of Sciences ; and afterwards more at length 
under the title of Journal du Voyage fait par Ordre du Roi 
d 1' Equate ur, 4to., Paris, 1751. Prefixed to the last-men- 
tioned work is a map of Quito on a largo scale, drawn by 
D’Anville under the direction of the autlio^ In addition 
to much information respecting the interior bL. the province 
of Quito, the French academicians broughUpffpe the first 
complete account that had been given of tkfe cbffrse of the 
Amazons, which they had descended from Quebrada de 
Cffuchunga to its mouth, a distance of a thousand leagues. 
They ascertained in particular that this river was connected 
with the Orinoco by the Rio . Ndfeifee of lib large northern 
affluents, a fact wbfch, till had been doubted or 

denied. . . • . 

•But the geography of #he upper regions of these two. live** 
has been recently more completely elucidated by Humboldt 

:# . 
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and Bonpland, whose examination of this part of South Amo- 
rioahegattin 1799, and 1804. Jnthese 

five years* after having examined the coast from Cumana to 
Caraocas, and made various excursions in the neighbour- 
hood of bath towns, they penetrated across •'!&**' great plains 
to the ®io Apure, dowti which they stntod |p its junction 
with the Orinoco. They then ascended tjfo' Orinoco by ita 
principal branch till they reached the vifiage of San Fer- 
nando da Atabipo, at its confluence wjth the Atabipp and 
the Guaviare, near lat, 4 W N. From this point they tailed 
up the Atabipo to the mouth of the Rio Temi, which latter 
they ascended as far as to function with the Tuaxaiui, 
and then to th© village of Sati Antonio do Javfta. Jfitore 
they were detained for some days till their 'boat was carried 
across the land to the pimichin, a tributary of the Bio Negro. 
Entering the Eimiehm, they descended it till it brought 
them into the Rio Negro, down which they sailed tall they 
reached the mission of Sop^GarJos, a short distance below 
the month of the Cassiquiari channel, by which the Orinoco 
communicates with the Kio Negro, and through that, as has 
just been mentioned, with the Amazons. They afterwards 
returned up the river to the month of the Gussiquiari, along 
which thJy proc|fdecI to the point of its junction with the 
Orinoco at Estfibialdk, having for the first time completely 
traced the connexion . between the Amazons and the latter, 
From Esmeralda they sailed down the Orinoco to Angostura, 
thus retracing part of their former voyage, but also following 
the river over w much larger portion of its course. From 
Angostura they proceeded across the country to New Bar- 
celona on the coast. After a visit to Cuba they again 
returned to the continent, and having landed at the town of 
Carthagcria, proceeded to the Rio Magdalena, which they 
ascended as far as it whs navigable. On leaving the Mag- 
dalena they pursued their route to Popayan and Quito, and 
penetrated southwards as far as Lima., in the course of their 
journey crossing the Cordillera of the Andes no fewer than 
five times, and obtaining much new information respecting 
the upper portions of the river of the Amazons, a part of one 
of the branches of which they descended, having entered it 
at a point considerably higher than that where De Ja Con- 
damino had begun bis voyage. From Lima they went by 
sea to Guayaquil, and thence in the same manner to Aca- 
pulco in New Spain. The examination of the town and 
vicinity of Mexico and Vise other parts of that interesting 
region concluded their researches in America, in the course 
of which, besides' large and important accessions to natural 
history, antiquities, arid various other branches of know- 
ledge, the geographical positions that had been determined 
amounted to nearly seven hundred. 

Still further additions to the geography of South Ame- 
rica may soon be expected from M, Bonpland, who, having 
gone out to Buenos Ayres in 181 8, two years after undertook 
a journey to Paraguay, where he was seized and detained 
by orders of Francia, who had acquired an absolute autho- 
rity in the province. He has recently, however, obtained 
his liberty, and is said to have now returned to France. 
From the opportunities of observation which lie has bad, we 
may expect a large addition to our knowledge of the hydro- 
graphy of ti^e Rio de la Plata, and the natural history of this 
portion of South America. 

In IB 17, when the Archduchess of Austria was married 
to Don Pedro, then Crow# Prince of Brazil, Dr. Job. Bapt. 
Von Spix, and Dr. C. F. Von Marti us, were sent out 
in the train of the princess by the King of Bavaria, with 
instriiptipns to explore some portion of that region of South 
Amer|jii Having landed at Rio de Janeiro, these tra- 
vellers; after some time, proceeded to theuity of San Paulo 
in the interior, from which they direcfed their course 
northwards to V ilia Rica, having visited on the way the 
royal iron-foutu),ries- at San Joao de Ypanema. From 
Villa Rica they triad e an excursion to this Coroados Indians 
bn the Rio Xipot.6, and also ascended the mountain of 
Itacolumi iftilhe neighbourhood of the town. They then, 
after some |$hur excursions, went to the island of St. Louis, 
ami there putting on board ship, arrived after a voyage 
of six days at Para, near the mouth of the Amazons. 
From this point they travelled along the bank of the river 
as far as to Pauxis K five hundred up .the country, 
from whence pursuing their route id' the fcne direction, 
they at length reached the mouth of the Rio Negro. Mar- 
tins theu proceeded up the Japtira.^till he teached the base 
of the mountain Arascoara; while Spix, following the tflain 
stream, crowed successively the Jurua, tlie Junitry, and the 
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I$a, and penetrated to Tabatfoga, the laa$ Portuguese set- 
tlement, at the mouth pf the Jupary, On mfeSTgugain, th© 
two returned together down the Amazons ^ P&a. 'TSuir 
explorations, therefore, may be shortly described as having 
extended in one direction. wftom the 24th degree of sottm 
. la^kfle to the %j^^r t :“^'.'i3d : ; the other from the mouth of 
: tl#limazohs ( t^^e;ftoxftiers-pf ; Peru. Spix and Martins 
home eplnsiye and Valuable collections in natural 
history, which iiti ve beep deposited in a building at Munich, 
called the Brazilian jfuseum, erected expressly for their 
reception. ' ' : . 

A great part of the precious metals used in the world are 
brought from America, and, with the exception of the 
Mexican mines, almost all from the southern continent. 
Gold is found in New Granada, Peru, Chili, 1/a Plata, and 
Brazil, and in North Carolina ; and diamonds have been for 
some time a part of the Brazilian experts. The silver mines 
in Peru are very rich, and in Chili there are mines of silver, 
lead, and sulphur ; those of copper are still more abundant. 
There are tqines of iron, sulphur, antimony, tin, lead, cupper, 
and quicksilver, in Brazil, but the pursuit of the precious 
metals appears to have diverted attention from other mining 
speculations. # America also sends to Europe pearls and 
other precious stones; (See Mai tehrun's Geography ; Hum- 
boldt's Travels, &e.) 

The following statement, from a parliamentary paper, 
exhibits a remarkable decrease in the supply of the precious 
metals drawn from America. 

Gold and Silver Mines. — Statement of the value sterling 
of gold and silver raised in each of the several mining 
countries of America and Russia, in the two periods of 
twenty years from 1790 to 1 8 U 0 inclusive, and from 1810 to 
1829 inclusive ; derived from the returns of’ British consular 
agents. 

General Abstract t from 1790 to 1809 



Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

Mexico . . 

4,5.23,378 

114,429,304 

98.952.C8l 

Panama . . 

223,518 

1 ■ 

223,518 

Chili . . . ■ 

8 (>3,974 

I 944,736 

1,808,710 

Buenos Ayros . 

1,802,955 

! 19,286,831 

21,149,786 

Total of America 

7,473,825 

1 1 4,000,870 

122,134,695 


Front 1810 to 1829. 


* 

i 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Mexico • • 

Panama . 

Chili . . 

Buenos Ayres • 

£. 

1,913,075 
23,603 
1,904,514 
2,1 G 1,940 

£, 

45,388,729 

878,188 
; 7,895,842 

£. 

47,301,80.4 
23,603 
2,782,702 
, 10,057,782 

Total of America 

Russia . . 

0,003,132 

8,703,743 

54,162,759 

1,502,981 

60.165,891 

5,206,724 


9,706,875 

55,665,740 

— «? — ^ 

05,372,615 


V. THE MAN OF AMERICA, The native Americans 
constitute, at the present day, by their physical characters, 
not. less than by their languages, a rime different from those 
known before the discovery of America. The following 
general description of them has been given. The natives 
of this part of the world are, in general, of a. robust frame 
and a weU-proportionad figure. Their complexion is of 
bronze, or reddish-copper hue— rusty-coloured, as it were, 
and not unlike cinnamon. Their hair is black, long, 
coarse, and shining, but not thickly set; on the head. 
Their beard is thin, and grows in tufts,. Their fore- 
head is low, and their eyes are lengthened, put, with the 
outer angles turned up towards the teinple^ the eyebrows 
high, the cheek* bones prom^pir the: tMg$& iilittle flattened, 
hut well marked ; the bm esftehoud, and their teeth closely 
set and pointed. Jn thmr ’ mouthy there is an expression of 
sweetness, which forms ’ig Contr^ • with the harsh diameter 
of their countenance. Their head is of a square shape, and 
therr face is, broad, without being flat, and tapers towards 
the chin. Their features, viewed in profile, are proniiient, 
and deeply sculptured. They hove ..b 
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thighs, and arched legs ; their feet are generally large, 
though some have been noticed to have small feet and bands, 
and their whole body te squat and thick-set. Though the 
shape of the forehead, and of the vertex, frequently depends 
on artificial means, yet, independently of the custom which 
prevails amongst them of disfigurins |^e hc^ds of intents, 14 
there is no other people in the world in ^whom the frontal 
bone is so much flattened above; and, frenerally speaking, 
the skull is light. Such are said to be the general charac- 
teristics of all the nations of America, With the excep tion, per- 
haps, of those who occupy its two extremities. The northern 
Esquimaux, for instance, are below the middle stature ; the 
Abipones, it is said, and still more especially the Patago- 
nians, exceed the ordinary height. This muscular consti- 
tution, with a tall figure, is in some degree met with among 
the natives of Chili, as well as the Caribbean^ on the banks 
of the Carom, a tributary of the Orinoco, and amongst the 
Arkansas, who are esteemed the handsomest natives of this 
continent. 

The copper or bronze hue of the skin is, with some slight 
exceptions, common to almost all the nations of America ; 
upon which the climate, the situation, or the mode of living, 
appear not to exercise the slightest influence. Some of the 
tribes in Guiana are described as nearly black, though easily 
distinguished from the negro. The colour of the natives 
of Brazil and of California is deep, although the latter in- 
habit the temperate zone, and the former live near the 
tropic. The natives of New Spain are darker than the 
Indians of Quito and New Granada, who inhabit a pre- 
cisely analogous climate. The nations dispersed to the 
north of the Rio Gola, are darker than those that border 
on the kingdom of Guatemala. The Indians who, in the 
torrid zone, inhabit the most elevated Table Land of the 
Cordilleras of the Andes, have a complexion as much cop- 
per-coloured as those who cultivate the banana under a 
burning sun, in the narrowest and deepest valleys of the 
equinoctial regions. The Indians who inhabit the moun- 
tains are clothed, and were so long before the conquest, while 
the Aborigines that wander on the plains of South America 
are perfectly or nearly naked, and consequently are always 
exposed to the vertical rays of the sun. These facts show 
that the colour of the American depends very little on the 
local situation which he actually occupies ; and never, in 
the same individual, are those parts of the body that are 
constantly covered, of a fairer colour than those in contact 
with the air; the infants, moreover, are never White when 
they are born. 

It was formerly supposed that the Americans were with- 
out beards, and certainly there are many among thorn who 
have neither beard nor hair on any part of their person, ex- 
cept the head. But the Indians who inhabit the torrid 
zone, and South America, have generally a small beard 
winch becomes longer by shaving, and among the Patago- 
nians there are many who have beards. A late traveller 
(Temple) asserts that the Cliiriguano Indians of the province 
of Tarij a are beardless, without stating any opinion as to 
this being natural or the effect of plucking out the hair. 
Almost all the Indians near Mexico, and some on the north- 
west coast, wear mustachios. An inference has been drawn 
that the Indians have a larger quantity of beard in pro- 
portion to theq- distance from the equator. The deficiency 
of beard does not exclusively belong to the Americans, nor 
is it by any means a certain sign of degeneracy, for some 
beardless races, such as the negroes of Congo, are very 
robust, and Of colossal size. 

These physiological characters, according to some opinions, 
appear to establish an affinity between the Americans and 
the Mongol race of Asia, as well as the Malays, and others ; 
but the resemblance does not extend beyond mere colour, 
and cannot apply to the more essential parts— the cranium, 
the hair, and the profile. The great number of separate 
languages proves that a considerable portion of the Ameri- 
can tribes have long existed in that savage solitude in which 
they are still plunged. Dr. Von Martins {London Geogra- 
phical Journal, vel. ii.) has ascertained ihe names of more 
than two hundred and fifty tribes, some of them consisting 
of vfcr|6mafl numbers, in the interior of Brazil : many of 
thespRumerous sub-divisions are! no doubt, closely related 
to ope another, but the present splitting up of the Brazilian 
Indians is a curious phenomenon. The want of a common 
language among so many tribes may he the effect or some 
* .gisat • political and it is, at the same time, a 

cause of gradual decay end extinction of races. Traditions, 


monuments, manners, and customs ieem to indfeate »otno 
affinity with Asia, but the commuhlcutibns, if upp, bitfel . 
have been anterior to thOi^veldpement of the state Of 
things prevailing- in the present day/ ' /' 

In regard; to the origin of the Americans, numerous ©on* 
jeetures have been formed. It hi»*been supposed by tme 
writer, that America was peopled from the dispersion %f the 
Israelites— by another, that the Egyptians were the ancestors; 
of the Mexicans — by some, that the Carthaginians'*— arid by 
others, that the antient Celts, made expeditions to America, 
Indeed, what theory is there* Jibwever absurd, that will not 
meet with supporters, as long as facts ane few arid doubtfel ? 
Grotius has derived th© North American pppulatjon from 
the Norwegians, and the theory of the^pumy Asiatic origin 
of the Americans has met With riutnerous supporters, among 
whom Valet* of Berlin, in his discourse on the Languages 
of America, inserted in Adelung s MithHdates, boohfS, 
says it is a demonstrable fact, * that On the north-west parts 
of America, in Greenland, ana on the coast of Labrador, 
as also to the west of it, in the vicinity of the Asiatic coast, 
there dwells a people which is one and thO same race with 
die inhabitants of the north-east coast and of die 

islands lying between the two hemisphA^lfv This is pro- 
bable enough, but what does it .prove as to th© great mass 
of the American population"? In fuet, the state of our 
knowledge is not such as to warrant us in coming to any 
certain conclusion on the subject. What the real affinity 
of this race or races of men is to the rest of the great 
family of mankind, is a question involved in obscurity ; and 
speculation on this subject without a larger collection of facts 
is not likely to forward the discovery of truth. 

America presents, both in the northern and southern con- 
tinents, traces of the labour of man, which perhaps belong 
to no race that inhabited the continent at the time of its 
European discovery. In the valley of the Ohio, and indeed 
in numerous other parts of the United States, are found 
mounds of earth, and fortification! undoubtedly ctf high 
antiquity. Some of these mounds are overgrown with 
antient trees, like a part; ol* the primeval forest,— a fact, indi- 
cating an antiquity of at least many hundred years. The 
pyramids of Mexico, the remains and the bas-reliefs of 
Guatemala near Paienquc, on the Usumasinta river, and 
the works of the Peruvian Indians, an?, according to some 
opinions, the work of races anterior to any now existing ; 
hut how a more civilized race was compelled to yield to one 
less advanced, so as to leave no traces hut what; we see, is 
a thing rather difficult to comprehend. If we have learnt 
nothing else from inquiries into the history of man in 
America, we have learnt at least to reject the unfounded 
hypothesis of the very recent peopling and formation of that 
continent. On comparing the most accurate descriptions of 
the existing natives of w idely-separated parts of this conti- 
nent, we find some most marked differences both in physical 
appearance, manners, language, and knowledge of the use- 
ful arts. Whatever gener^ resemblance we may discover, 
we find also inherences qintC as striking. Yet theories 
and generalizations are formed of the most plausible cha- 
racter, all tending wonderfully to simplify the subject by 
systematic classifications and general assertions. One, with 
great self-composure, will reduce all the languages (including 
those of which we know nothing) to a few great classes ; and 
another again, in two or three sentences, will either ele- 
vate to a high point of excellence, or characterize as brutes 
and unfeeling savages, all the inhabitants of a continent 
that stretches almost from pole to pole. ! Ignorance of facts 
is the only source of all these swooping assertions, . Th© 
love of hasty generalization is one of the strong oblfaeles to 
knowledge which we of the present day have to guard 
against ; the rapid accumulation of facts within modern times 
makes ever)- successive writer think be has attained all the 
elements for forming a complete system, A carefttl Exa- 
mination of facts, as they rapidly incre^i^ ahould teach a 
different lesson. ' 

It is only of late years that the study of the n ative races 
of America has been prosecuted ih a manner likely to lead 
either to probable results, of to accurate knowledge of facts, 
which may perhaps prevent us from ohtriirig to any results 
at all. It is only when the ^bite mani lias destroyed or de- 
based a large portion of the inhftlriwts of the New. World, 
that he begins tri Squire with mofifSager interest into the 
character undhjatoryef his prededeasors ia the possession > 
of the soil. Races of men hay© undoubtedly disappeared 
before the civilizing iitiiucjjioe of the white man* everria 
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Europe, and the same process has taken place m the New 
World, and is npw taking place in Van Diemen’s land. The 
white man covets the fertile lands which, thp; native only 
roams over in pursuit of prey, or partially cultivates ; and 
the process of the occupation of the land when once begun 
by the iiSuropean colonist, especially those of the Teutonic 
stpck, is only limited by the nature of the soil and the 
climate. The native gradually recedes and disappears till 
the white man has reached the boundaries of agricultural 
occupation, or till climate arrests his progress. Thus 
m North America, where the exclusive habits of the white 
colonist are intolerant of all modes of life hut that which 
he prescribes, the Indian and lie are mutual enemies; 
and the disappearance of the aborigines has regularly con- 
tinued, till, from the Atlantic to the Appalachian system, 
scarcely a vestige of the primitive races worth noticing is 
found ; from the Appalachian to the borders of the lower 
Mississippi the same history is rapidly in progress, and the 
western limits of the white man’s rule must be the rude 
plains which he cannot cultivate. The Indian lias only 
been preserved iu ; ;tfie two Americas where he has mingled 
with the white inland partly adopted his habits ; or where 
impenetrable unwSbtesome forests, or cold inhospitable re- 
gions, have protected, or where, as in the case of the Arau- 
canos of Chili, his own courage has saved him from exter- 
mination. The islands of the Columbian Archipelago pre- 
sent the singular spectacle of a whole race of people that 
has disappeared within the limits of recent and authentic 
history : their place is occupied by the white man of Europe 
as the master, and the black man of Africa as the slave ; 
and who can say what may be the future revolutions iu 
the history of these new occupants? 

The European settlers have been, in North America, 
principally the British, with a considerable number of French 
and Spaniards, some Dutch, Swedes, and, especially in the 
stale of Konnsyl vania, U. S., a considerable number of Ger- 
mans : in South America, the Spaniards and Portuguese 
have been the chief settlers, with some Dutch and English. 
The particular accounts of the various settlements will be 
found under the heads of the count ries to which they refer. 

The population of the western hemisphere has been thus 
distributed : — 


pas3 from one continent to. the other, •' 
the ice, or by swimming to the different islands interposed ; 
between the opposite vli&res. Thus the common 
wolf, the fox, the glutton, th^badger, the sable, the ermine* 
the bjjfrver, the elk, and, the rein-deer, are found equally 
•den, in- Swfia, and in northern America ; and 


iu Sweden, 

if a few species, suefr as the bison and musk-ox, appear to 
be more confined in their geograph ical range, it is, most 
probably, owing to particular circumstances : at all events* 
there is not, perhaps, a single natural genm to he found 
north of the fortieth parallel in one continent which does 
not equally exist in the other two. 

Out of 1346 mammals which have been described and in- 
dicated by zoologists, no fewer than 537 species are found 
in America, whilst Asia, the next richest portion of the 
earth in the variety of its mammals, contains only 422 ; 
Africa, 300 ; Europe, 180 ; and Australia, 80. The follow- 
ing table exhibits the pecuiuircharacters of American mam- 
malogy, the manner in which the diflerent orders are dis- 
tributed with relation to this continent, andtho relatiya 
proportion which the number of American species bears to 
the whole number in each order. Indigenous animals 
alone have been included ; the ox, horse, and other domestic 
quadrupeds, imported by the European colonists, do not 
properly belong to American zoology. 


ORDERS. 

Whole No 

of known 
sjj cries. 

Whole No 
of Ameri- 
can .spo* 

CIL'6*. 

No. nfspo- 
i ciu« |i( c ii- 
linr 10 
Aim-iicu. 

| Nn,®f*pe- 
! ( «,n- 

inon to 
Atrn'rirn 
anil other 
omtinerit#. 

1 Oundmmarm 

186 

82 

82 

0 

If. Cheiroptera 

102 

82 

82 

0 

IU. Carnivora 

320 

140 

106 

34 

IV. MursnpialL-i ..... 

67 

! 18 

13 

^0 

V. Rodentia ...... 

205 

■ 133 

12G 

7 

VI. Edentata . . , . , 

23 

1 20 

20 

0 

VII. Pucliydermata . . . . 

80 

6 

6 | 

0 

VIII. Utmiiuaiitui , , , , . 

157 

30 

23 

2 

IX. Cetacea . ... . , 

76 

26 

' 13 

H 

Tot: 1 ...... 

5JT 

~rT 

430 

57 


Whites ....... 13,000,000 

Indians ..... * . 8,600,000 

Negroes ....... 6,500,000 

Mixed races 0,500,000 


35,100,000 

and by another computation according to languages, the 
division is us follows : — 


The peculiar and appropriate characters of American 
mammalogy are distinctly shown by this Table. Of the* 
537 species contained in the second column, 57 only, or little 
more than 1 in 10, extend into Northern Asia and Europe; 
and it from these we deduct the 14 cetacea, and 1 C species of 
seals comprised among the carnivora, which all inhabit the 
Frozen Ocean, the common northern boundary of these two 
continents and of America, it will be found that the land 


Speaking the English language . , 11,647,000 
Spanish .......... '.3,174,000 

Portuguese . . , . . .... 3,740,000 

French , . . ' . . . . ■> . . 1,242,000 

Dutch, German, Danish, Swedish, and 
Russian ... . , . . „ . 216,000 

Indian languages , . . « . » « 7,543,000 


34,562,000 

But these estimates are necessarily very loose, nor is it 
easy to distinguish exactly the possession of the native 
tribes. They predominate, in North America, in the terri- 
tories west; of the Mississippi, and possess the vast regions 
north of the United Stales, and west of the St. Lawrence: 
native tribes are also found in Mexico and Guatemala. In 
South Aittevica, they occupy chiefly Patagonia, Tierra del 
Fuego, the Guianas, Brazil, and many parts of the basins 
of the Orinoco, Amazon, and La Plata. 

V; ZOOLOGY OF AMERICA. The southern por- 
tion of this vast continent contains an animal population 
which is, in a great measure, peculiar, and among its 
mammals particularly, offers a large variety of forms and 
characters to winch we find no corresponding types among 
the productions of any other country. In North America, 
the case is different ,* a groat portion of it is placed under 
the same parallels, and similar in soil and climate to the 
corresponding parts of Asia dud. Europe. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that it should likewise resemble these 
continents in its zoological characters ; more especially 
when it is remembered that the opposite shores of Asia and 
America approach within a short distance of one another at 
Behrings Straits. All animals which are capable of 
enduring the rigour of these high latitudes, may probably 


animals common to all three are reduced to the compara- 
tively trilling number of 27, not a single species of which 
extends to the south of the isthmus of Darien. The great 
majority of them, indeed, belong to the carnivorous fur 
bearing quadrupeds, to tho chase of which we are partly 
indebted for our geographical knowledge of the northern 

E arts of Asia and America. They include the common 
rown and the Polar bears, the badger, and glutton, tho 
dog, wolf, Arctic and common fox, and two or Hires othe* 
species or varieties, two or three feline animals of the lynx 
kind, the common weasel, the ermine, the pine martin* 
and the marine and river otters. The seven rodentia com- 
mon to the old and new worlds are, the beaver, the common 
rat and mouse, the common squirrel, the varying or Polar 
hare, the zizel or souslic marmot, and the common water 
rat; the two ruminating quadrupeds are the elk and rein** 
deer. 

The mammalogy of the extensive continent of South 
America, at least as far as we are at present acquainted, 
with it, is altogether peculiar. A very few species of carnu 
vora and marsitjriaha , indeed, such as the couguar and 
opossum, extend into the southern parts of the United 
States; but the quadiumana , edentuta , and pachjjdermata, 
without exception, and by far the greatest number’ of species 
belonging to the other orders, have ' : .nev4fc. the isth- 
mus of Darien, and are, v,oi«feqU45htly, tionlimxl exclu- 
sively to South America. the «ther hand, few of tho 
inhabitants of the northern cdhthient extend into tho 
southern; so that, 'in 'thi8 v fezpe^^;4te two portions might 
almost Jjc viewed as distinct continents. In other re* 
spects it is to ho observed, and it is, - perhaps, the nyos| 
remarkable feature in American zoology, that, abstracting 
the cetacea, which are aquatic animals, three only out oi 
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the eight terrestrial ordobs have species common to this and 
other continents ; whilst erf the remaining five, the Ame- 
rican species are exclusively confined to the southern hemi- 
sphere. 

Among the Mexicans and Peruvians Were found the 
very lew domestic animals which in America previ- 

dns to the arrival of Columbus ; add wen they possessed 
Only the lama and vicunnn, or pacos, VAnchmia lacma and 
mcunna.) and a small species of lap-dog which they called 
ah*o, and which is believed to have resembled the small 
naked variety at present found in Barbary and the Levant. 
The lama and pacos v^ere used as beasts of burden, and the 
long and thick fleece of the latter furnished a rich fine 
wool, which was manufactured into cloth of a beautiful 
texture ; the flesh of both species supplied an agreeable 
and wholesome food. The horse, the ass, the ox, the 
sheep, the goat, and the pig, ate all strangers to the New 
World. Its inhabitants, therefore, in their progress to civi- 
lization, deprived of the assistance of these valuable do- 
mestics, had to contend with difficulties and to overcome 
impediments v^jhich were utterly unknown to the more for- 
tunate Asiatic. Yet America is not destitute of herbivorous 
animals, which, in a domestic state, would have vastly con- 
tributed to increase the power and resources of the "native 
tribes. Of the thirty ruminating animals, indeed, which are 
'found in America, by far the greater number belong to the 
deer-kind, which are not well adapted for domestic pur- 
poses. Still the bison, (Bos Americanus,) the big-horned 
sheep, (Oris monlana ,) and the Rocky Mountain goat 
(Capra Americana) would have been most valuable do- 
mestics, •‘nod have materially improved the condition of the 
natives. The companions of Cortez found these animals 
all preserved as curiosities, with the other indigenous 
animals of the country, in the menageries of Montezuma. 

Since the planting of the European colonies and the in- 
troduction of the arts and agriculture of civilized life, the 
domestic animals of the Old World have increased prodigi- 
ously in every part of America. In many places they have 
even regained their pristine state of savage freedom ; innu- 
merable herds of wild oxen cover the rich Savannahs of 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres, and Colombia; and troops of horses, 
equally wild, are found in every part of the Pampas of 
South America, and likewise in the high plains of the Ar- 
kansas in North America. A nominal property In these wild 
herds is generally claimed by particular individuals, and 
they are assembled also at particular periods to be marked 
and counted : but, in all other respects, they are left to the 
unrestrained exercise of their natural freedom. The horned 
cattle are principally valuable for their hide and tallow, which 
are for the most part shipped to European ports, and consti- 
tute two of the staple commodities of South American ex- 
portation. From Buenos Ayres and Montevideo alone, as 
we are assured by Azara, upwards of 800,000 hides are 
exported annually. The custom of hunting cattle for this 
purpose is become, in South America, a particular trade, 
and a native is never considered properly educated till he 
can t hrow the lasso, or use the knife with skill and dexterity. 
For the purpose of procuring hides, it; is necessary that a 
number of horsemen should unite. These arrange them- 
selves in two lines, forming an angle ; they then separate 
a small troop of cattle from the general herd, and press them 
in upon right and left, whilst the hunter who forms the 
apex of the angle, with a small semicircular adze which he 
carries for that purpose, houghs each beast in succession as 
he corafeup with it, till the whole troop are disabled. Dur- 
ing all this operation, the hunters are kept at a sharp round 
gallop, but as soon as they have thus secured a sufficient 
number of beasts, they return upon their steps, preceded by 
the same individual who formed the point of the angle 
before, and whose present duty it is to pith the animals, 
which he does in a most dexterous manner by a single stroke 
of a small dagger, whilst his companions who follow him 
are engaged in Saying the carcass and separating the tallow. 
When a single beast is wanted* however, for the purposes of 
the table, it is more usually procured by means of the lasso, 
which is nothing more than a noose at the end of a long 
coil of rope, but which, from the unerring certainty with 
which it is thrown, becomes a most (brmidable weapon in 
the hands of the South Americans. The other end of the 
rope is secured to the saddle, or girths, of the rider, and in this 
wav he will gallop for miles, dragging a wild ox behind him. 

In the immense Pampas of South America, there are 
nutuorous troops of Wild horses, which, though of less im- 


portance than the homed cattle, are not without their uses 
to the inhabitants ; in fact j ifeSfisli ihc oiily meanrOf 

crossing these extensive iploins, ani, Consequently i of enm* 
munieatm| with the neighbouring Countries. The triiVeller 
and his guide. set off on.^sietiai(!^c4'riviiig a wild tMbp of 
these animals at fall galtbp befdte t^ein : when oftiybe^t is 
exhausted, another ir Secured by moans of the tlm 
saddle is changed, the rider mounts and 
ney, repeating the same operation as oftfth as requisite till 
he arrives at his station for the bight ; )tehi he obtains a 
fresh troop, and in this manner will travel fijr many days in 
succession, at the rate of or trifle# a-day. Much 
curious informarioh concerning thUmdde •# travelling, as 
well as oh other subjects cc^neptetf Vith South America, 
may be found in Ctaptairi ftead'fc Rough Notes of U Journey 
across the Pampas, and also In Temple's Peru. Azam in- 
forms us, that the Indians of the Paitipas are Vciy parifol to 
horse-flesh, and Mr. Ross Coot, in his late valuable account 
of the Colombia River, assures Ua that not the Indians 
alone, but likewise the European Irir-traders who annually 
ascend that river, depend for their subsistence chiefly upon 
horse-flesh, Imd that to procure * hteesfip the kettle/ they 
are often obliged to give an ext mykgart4|pnce , and some- 
times even to sacrifice the animals which are necessary 
for the transport of their merchandise. 

■■ The ass, the sheep, the goat, and the hog were likewise 
introduced into America, both north and south, by the early 
European colonists ; with the exception of the hog in the 
United States, they have not increased in the same propor- 
tion as the horse and ox. The ass is principally employed 
in the old Spanish and Portuguese settlements tor the 
purpose of breeding mules, which are universally employed 
in transporting the precious metals, and possess all the 
wonderful sagacity in discovering and avoiding danger, and 
all the security of foot, which have, in all ages of the world, 
rendered this animal so valuable itj mountainous countries. 

Of wild indigenous animals, as has been already observed, 
America contains a prodigious variety, many of which are 
altogether peculiar, and others present types of organic 
structure to which we find no analogous forms in any other 
quarter of the world. Among these the quadrumancs, or 
American monkeys, are not the least singular. They are 
called monkeys, it is true, because the original discoverers 
of the country were ignorant of a more appropriate term by 
which to designate thetn, and because they bear a greater 
resemblance to the animals of the old world, properly so 
denominated, than to any other beings ; but so entirely dis- 
tinct are they from these animals in their zoological Charac- 
ters ancl functions, that they not only belong to different 
species, but even to different natural genera. Those of 
Africa and Asia have completely opposable thumbs on the 
fore-feet, as well as on the hind ; they have universally ton 
molar-teeth in each jaw, as in man, and are generally pro- 
vided with cheek-pouches and naked callosities: the Ame- 
rican simia, oh the contrary, are always destitute of the two 
latter organs ; they have universally twelve molar-teeth in 
each jaw, and the thumbs of their fore-hands are, more pro- 
perly’ speaking, versatile, or capable of occasional opposition, 
than habitually opposed to the other fingers. One extensive 
genus (Aides) is absolutely destitute of thumb altogether, 
and the great majority of the species are provided with a 
prehensile power in the tail, which converts this organ into 
an actual fifth limb, and enables the animals to rest sus- 
pended from the branches, or swing from tree to tree with 
an ease and velocity which are truly surprising. Other 
species are destitute of this prehensile power In ffe| tpil, but 
exhibit all the other characters of the Americim quadru- 
manes in general* 

Compared with the apes and rabnkeys of the Old World, 
the sapajous and sakis of America are /certainly an inferior 
race of beings. In no instance do tkey exhibit the close 
proximity to man, which we ohserve ib theorang-outang 
and chimpanzee; and their inferior links acquire the 
lengthened muzzle and slanting incisors, iyhich approxi- 
mate them to the lemurs and other ihiferi|| All 

are remarkable for the gentlOness'dF their di^sitiori and the 
docility of their character* eqtitilly opposed to the ferocious 
nature of the baboons, arid tnb resness petulance and cease* 
less curiosity of the monkeys, pw^perly so called. Their 
habitat is entirely confined to till ^opical forests pf South 
America, which resound at the rising and setting of the sun 
to the loud drum -like voice rif the alwatas, or preaching 
monkeys, (Mycetes,) the hOarse**cry of the A foies, and the 
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aro remarkable for 
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be 


(Cdm& All these genera 
, . power of the*! tails. Of 
his fapulty, the sa^miris (Cal- 
r.::|j«e smallness of their size, 
the .elepince of their the gracefulness and rapidity of 
thoir mqft ft tthd theirgentle an&tplayful disposition. The 
m% again jam the general organization of the 
now to the projecting snout and hu&hy tail of the* 
., ft the douroncopii (Nocthores) has the noctu#al 

mannhtf and tardy pace of the slow lemurs (Nyetictftiy of 
Asia, and appears to he the oqly representative of these ani- 
mals id the western hemisphere, All these animals are 
sought after and eat(ih with:a^dity by tbefreo Indians ; and 
even Europeans, whbihave qterauno their prejudices so far as 
to partake of the flesh, report if to be tender and agreeuble. 

Of the cheiroptera, winged mammals, or bats, peculiar to 
America, the most remarkable are the vampires, (Vhyllos- 
torna*) which are of f large size, and live upon blood, which 
they suck from men and animals . while asleep, by the 
assistance of theif<^ang*|^ectite tongues and lips, furnished 
at the point and cm Aie edges with a nun i her. of papilla? dis- 
posed for that purpose* As their bite is usually in the foot, 
and never creajjjjs pain sufficiently sharp to awaken the 
person attacked, it not ^infrequently proves fatal from ex- 
cessive hemorrhage : the vampires are, consequently, much 
dreaded by the inhabitants, and every precaution is used to 
guard against their attacks. Happily, they are by no means 
numerous, and are confined to the moist, tropical climates of 
Guiana? Colombia, and Brazil. No species of the roassettes 
( Pteropm ) or frugivorous bats exists in America : in other 
respects the cheiroptera of this hemisphere differ in no 
essential characters from those of the Old World. 

America is extremely rich in the variety of its carnivo- 
rous mammals. Of 320 species belonging to this order, 
America contains no fewer than 140, or seven-sixteenths of 
the whole, and of these the great majority, as has been 
already observed, are rifypgether peculiar to this continent. 
Those which are common to the* northern latitudes of 
America, and the corresponding pars of Asia and Europe, 
have been already noticed. Of the ot hers, the most remark- 
able are the grizly bear of the Becky Mountains, (Ur ms 
/tmr,) the largest and most ferocious species of this 
genus, The spectacled bear, ( Ursus ornatus,) a species 
but recently described, though it is mentioned by all the 
older writers on South America, inhabits the chain of the 
Andes, and is of a smaller size, and less carnivorous pro- 
pensity. The common bear, ( Ursus arc/ os,) the black 
bear, (U. Ammmnus,) with its variety the cinnamon bear 
of Hudson s Bay, and the white or Polar bear, ( U. marl - 
tinius ,) inhabit the northern parts of the continent, and are 
hunted by the fur traders for the sake of their pelt. The 
racoons, ( Procyon ,) the coatimondis, (Nasua,) and the kin- 
kajou, ( CercolcpteSy ) are three small genera of carnivorous 
mammals peculiar to the southern states of the North 
American Union, and to the continent of South America ; 
the latter is remarkable as being the only genus of carnivora 
provided with a prehensile tail ; it is also found in Jamaica, 
and other West Indian islands. The mouffettes, (Mephitis,) 
are likewise a genus peculiar to the New W orld. Of the genus 
eanis, or dog kind, America possesses eighteen or twenty 
different species, of which twelve or fourteen are peculiar. 
Besides the prairie wolf, (Cams latrans,) the Mexican wolf, 
(C, Mexicanm,) and the n^nod wolf, (C.jubatus,) these 
comprise many beautiful apdeies and varieties of foxes, of 
which the fur is of great value in a commercial point of 
view. The species moat valued on this account are the 
arctic fqffi: (C. lagopmi) with its blue variety, (C. fuligi- 
nosus ,) tm common American fox, (C.fuhus,) the cross 
fox, (C, decussatus,) the black, or silver fox, (C. argen - 
talus ,) and the kit fox, ' C. einereo - argent atus, ) the 
smallest American species of this genus. The civets, 
paradoxures, ichneumons, suricats, and hymnas of the Old 
World, have rip, representatives in America. Of the cat 
kind, however, this continent contains numerous 

species, all ^walty remarkable, like tlieir congeners of the 
Old World, fhr the beauty apd diversity of their colours, 
and the treachery of their The jaguar (F. onpaj 


nearly equals the Asiatic tigpir & size and Ibmcity ; it is 
confined to South America, The couguar, or puma, 
(F. discolor,) on the contrary, is occasionally met with in 
the southern states rtf' the Union, add has eyrin been knpwn 
to stray as far north as Canada, This animal is often, 
Very improperly, called the American lion. The j 


pump- 


ocelot, (F. pardaUs ,) the margajv (K \ 
rous other smaller species, are chiefty diStfng 
beauty and variety of their colours. The lynxes, distin- 
guished from the o$her cats by their shorter tails and pep* „ 
cilled ears, are thebnly species of tho whole geiius which 
are Suable view : and of these, 

the northern and^eafem parts of America contain three 
or four distm# species* mot which famish a long, thick, 
■and valuable far, -■ 

Though Australia appears to be the head-quarters of the 
marsupial mammals; on© extensive genus, (Didelphys.) ana 
a smaller one, (Chmomctes,) containing at present but a 
single species, are nevertheless peculiar to South America, 
anif this coincidence in the zoology of two such distant 
continents, of which the productions of one, in particular, 
are at once so limited and so peculiar, is perhaps one of the 
most extraordinary circumstances in tho whole geographical 
distribution of mammals. The distinguishing character of 
the marsupials, as such, consists in the abdominal pouch 
with which the females are provided* and in which the 
young are deposited at a period long prifif- to their com- 
plete devclopement. The opossums C tkdelphus ) and 
yapocks (Cheironecles) are further remarkable for their 
prehensile tails and opposable hind-thumbs. The first of 
these genera contains a great variety of species, which offer 
nothing remarkable ; with the exception of the Virginian 
opossum, (D. Virginiana,) they are all confined to South 
America: the second genus, on the contrary, contains but 
a single species, the yapock, (C. Pahnata ,) one of the most 
singular and anomalous animals in existence:' this little 
animal inhabits the rivers of Brazil and Guiana. * 

Among the rodentia, the continent of America is par- 
ticularly rich in those tribes which have been found service- 
able in the economy of human life. The beaver (Castor) 
is now almost exclusively confined to Canada and the north- 
west districts of America. Even here, however, their 
numbers are daily diminishing. In the year 1743, 
the imports of beaver skins into the ports of London 
and Rochelle exceeded 150,000; in the year 1827, the 
whole import, though from four times the extent of fur 
country known in 1743, only amounted to 50,000. 
The musquash, ondatra, (Arvicola zibet Incus,) or musk 
beaver, as it is sometimes called, is a little animal resem- 
bling the beaver in its social habits, as well as in the fine- 
ness of its fur, which is equally used in the manufacture of 
hats. It inhabits all the rivers and streams of Canada, 
and, like the beaver, builds a hut to protect it from the 
severity of the winter. Between 400,000 and 500,000 
skins of this animal ure annually imported from Canada. 
The coypou (Myopotamus) is an animal closely resembling 
the beaver in size, quality of fur, and general organ- 
ization, but its tail is round instead of flat, and it does 
not form the societies nor construct the residence for 
which the latter species is so well known. It seems, never- 
theless, to represent this species in the rivers and lakes 
of South America, from whence its fur is brought under 
the improper name of Racobnda. The ehinchuja is an- 
other animal of South America, remarkable for the beauti- 
ful, soft, and rich texture of its dark ash-coloured fur. 
It is a small species, about the size of a guinea-pig ; in- 
habits Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres, and resides in deep 
burrows, which it constructs beneath the surface of the 
oar th. Of tho hare genus, (Lepus t ) America contains five 
or six distinct species, one of wdiiqb, recently discovered, 
(L. Califormca ,) is remarkable for the brilliant white 
colour of its long ears, and the rich ashy-brown of its fur. 
But the cavy family, comprising the agoutis, ( ChrysoMorn ,) 
the pacas, (C orogeny s,) the capy haras, (Hydrochmrus^ 
and the cobayes, or guinea-pigs, (. Anmna ,) forms indis- 
putably the most distinguishing and characteristic feature 
m this department of American zoology. These animals 
are peculiar to America, and for the most part, to the 
southern continent : the common agouti, however, extends 
into Carolina, and with the racoon and houtias, (Ci^yromys,) 
constituted tho largest mammals; indigenqu^^ pomingo, 

Jamaica, and the West Indian Tho iast-W*n tinned 

genus has been but lately diacoverod^ it is composed of 
arboreal animals, as far tip at p resent known, peculiar to 
the island of Cuba. The coepdoos, dr prehensile-tailed 
porcupines, (Synetheres,) are likewise peculiar to the Ame- 
rican continent, and are not the least singular of its produ® 
lions. The qrsoji (Uysiiri# dprsata) inhabits the United 
states and Canada and is the onlv species of porcupine, 
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properly so culled, which appears to have the power of 
climbing trees. 

But of all other tribes of mammals, the cdentata are 
those which are most especially characteristic of the zoology 
of America. Of twenty-three species, an#; seven genera, 
which compose this singular order of animals, no fewer 
than twenty species and five genera are exclusively' con- 
fined to South America. / These genera are the ai and 
sloths, (Bradypws and Adieus,) the armadillos, (Uasypus,) 
the chlium phores, ( Chlumypharus,) and tin© ant-eaters, 
(Myrrrwcvffhaga.) Of the two remaining genera, the 
uardvark {Orycteropus) inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the pangolins (Mams) are distributed over the 
continents of Asia and Africa: the farmer contains 
but one, the latter two species. Tire genus Chlamyphorm 
contains but a single species, (C. truncaius,) which in- 
habits Chili, and lives almost entirely beneath the surface 
of the earth. The a n te a ters ( Myrm ecophaga) are entirely 
destitute of teeth, and, us .their name imports, live exclusively 
upon ants, which they catch by means of their long, cylin- 
4 dne ill tongues, covered with a glutinous saliva. The great 
ant-bear (M. ju&ata) is as large as a good-sized dog, and 
though destitute of teeth, and slow of foot, defends himself 
with courage and success, by means of his large and power- 
ful claws, even from the attacks of the jaguar. The small 
species, (M. didactyla,) about the size of a vat, has a pre- 
hensile tail, and resides entirely in trees. There is also 
a third species of intermediate size, (M. tamandua ,) which 
is likewise said to ascend trees, though it is without the 
nrohensile j>ower in the tail. 

America is as remarkable for its poverty in pachyder- 
matous mammals, as for its richness in cdentata, and this 
is another most singular character in its zoological pro- 
ductions. The order Parhydermata contains nine existing 
genera, and thirty species ; yet, of all these, only a single 
genus and four species are peculiar to America, for two 
of the six species mentioned in the table are doubtful, and 
rest upon very slender authority. The elephant, the hippo- 
potamus, end the rhinoceros, have no existing represen- 
tatives in this continent : of the tapirs, ( Tapirm ,) there are 
two American species, the common tapir, (T. Americana* ,) 
and a new species recently discovered in the Andes, but 
not yet sufficiently known. We have already mentioned, 
that no species of the horse kind ( Equus ) is indigenous to 
America ; the hogs, however, are represented by the 
closely -allied, though distinct genus of peccaries, ( Dicotylea ,) 
which contains two species, {D. tor qualm, and D. labiatusj) 
Loth peculiar to this continent. These animals are gre- 
garious, and inhabit the primeval forests of South America, 
living entirely upon vegetable substances, and uniting to 
defend themselves from the attacks of beasts of prey. 

Out of la 7 species of ruminating quadrupeds, thirty only 
are found in America ; and of these, only five species belong 
to the hollow-horned family. Two of these, the bison 
and musk-ox, belong to the genus Bos ; the big-horned 
sheep, (0. montana ,) to the genus Oris ; the rocky moun- 
tain-goat,%. (C Americana ,) to the genus Capra; and 
the fifth, called cabree by the natives, has been generally 
referred to the antelopes, though it differs essentially, in 
many important characters, from all the other known 
species of that genus. The Rocky Mountain goat is remark- 
able for its long white hair, of a fine silky texture, finer even 
than that of the shawl- goat, of Cashmere and Thibet, and 
which, if procured iu sufficient quantity, would form a most , 
valuable article of commerce and manufacture. All these 
species viBhftbit North America. The only ruminating 
uuimuls which are found in the southern continent, ex- 
clusive of the lamas already mentioned, are various species 
of deer, which are remarkable only for replacing all other 
genera of ruminants in this extensive portion of the globe. 
North America likewise possesses many species of this 
genus, some of which, as the wapati, (Cervvs Canadensis >) 
the elk, (6\ aloes,) and the rein-deer, (C. tarandusi) 
attain a very considerable size. The latter species is still 
found in numerous troops in the interior of Newfoundland, 
in the north-west territory, and as far north as Greenland, 
and the islan ds of the Frozen Ocean. 

Of the cetacea, or whale kind, a great variety are found 
along the shores of America, particularly in high northern 
|PP and southern latitudes. The most useful and remarkable 
are the common whale, ( Balaam mysticetus ,) the sperma- 
ceti whale, (Physeter macrocephal'c,) and the narwhalc, 
l. monoceros*) Tho Manatee, one of the two specie* 


of herbivorous cetacea of the genus Lamantin , which are 
found both in South America and Africa, is mentioned in 
our notice of the river Amazon. v v- 

Of American ornithology, we can, undertake id'giye hut 
a very limited account* We ^erefore confine our- 
selves to thoso tribes 0hich amt' most serviceable in an 
economical point of yiw, or most characteristic . jf/thp 
zoology of the country; Rapacious birds are here WOiime- 
rous as in other partis of the earth, and of a great many 
different species, as well of vultures as of owls, uavfrkfa, ana 
eagles. The condor of the Andes (Vidtur gryphus) is 
the largest bird of prey known ; and the king of the vultures 
( V. papa) is remarkable for the variety of its colours, and 
the bright tints of blue And vermilion which mark its 
naked head and neck. Among the : inecssorcs, the most 
characteristic of American zoology are the humming- 
birds, ( Trochilus ,) remarkable alike for their diminutive 
size, and the brilliant metallic lustre ofiheir plumage. These 
singularly beautiful little animals,* of which there are up- 
wards of 150 different species, vandng from the size of a 
common wren to that of an humble bee, are principally 
found in the tropical regions of Brazil and Guiana; 
but extend also into the United States, beyond 38° North, 
and were found by Captain King : mm in the latitude oi’ 
55° South, in the Straits of Magalhaens. (See Land, 

Geog. Journal, vol. i. p. 169.) America abounds in 

birds of the order of scan sores. Maccaws, parrots, and 

parroquets, swarm in all the forests; and the singular 

and beautiful genera of Toucans Uthamphastas) iyid cou- 
roucous ( Trogon ) are peculiar to the tropical forests of 
this continent. Of ra, sores, or gallinaceous birds,- it also 
contains an abundant supply, though of a family essen- 
tially different from that which inhabits the woods of 
India and China, which have supplied us with the com- 
mon fowl, the peacock, and the pheasant. These use- 
ful and important genera have no representatives among 
the indigenous birds of America, but their place is well sup- 
plied by the turkeys, (Meleagn^ykho courasous, (AlectorA 
and the guuns, ( Pcnclojw,) all of which have been reduced 
to a state of domestication, and people the farm yards of 
different parts of America. Except the common turkey, 
which we originally received from Virginia, and not from 
the Levant, as the name erroneously implies, all these 
species are confined to South America : the northern portion 
of the continent abounds more particularly in the grouse 
( Tetrad) and partridge ( Perdrix ) families. Vast flights 
of pigeons also migrate periodically to different purls of the 
northern continent, frequently extending for many miles on 
each side, darkening the entire atmosphere, and often re- 
quiring four or five days to puss over a particular place. 

The American ostrich ( Struthio rhea) is much smaller 
than the African speciis, from which it is further distin- 
guished by having three toes completely developed on each 
foot. It is found principally on the pampas or plains of 
Buenos Ayres, and Patagonia, from the banks of the 
Amazon to the straits of Magalbaens. There are no bus- 
tards ( Otis) in this part of the world, but the agiimi, or 
trumpet bird, ( Psophia ,) the cariama, ( Dicholvphus ,) the 
jabiru, (Mycieria,) the jacauns, (Pair a,) and the kamiehi, 
( Puktmedea ,) are genera altogether peculiar to America, 
and are the most remarkable grallutoreg, or wading birds of 
the New World. The scarlet, ibis {Jins ruler) and the 
American flamingo ( Phaerticopterus Americamis) are 
characterized by the uniform .deep scarlet colour of their 
plumage. Of aquatic, or swimming birds, ( Amoves ,) this 
continent likewise contains an abundant supply,;and pos- 
sesses specimens of all the different genera wlwdj. inhabit 
the Old World. There is, however, nothing peculiar in this 
part of American ornithology ; and indeed, the order of 
anseres, from the peculiar nature of their organization, 
which enables them cither to walk, swim, or lly, as the 
occasion may require, are more cqhaljy and universally 
distributed over every part of the earilv than any other 
group of animals. 

The reptiles of America arc numerous, opd often im- 
portant, even in an economical point of view* thougl i like 
the generality of this class ilvMher parts of the world, the 
groat majority of them are absolutely useless, and some 
dangerous. Among the former, thd prmcipal is the turtle, 

( Tesiudo my das.) This animal retgfik yearly to the islands 
and shores of the Orinoco, and otlier large rivers of tropical 
America, and also to the shore of the islands in the Colum- 
bian Archipelago, to deposit its eggs* which it Wife* by 
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thousands ift the sand, and which are oagoriy sought affair by greatest effect upon vegetation, by the diversity <$ climate 
tho IndiBtis who ahhh&lly resort to these haunts turtle that they occasion, we shall find that. Its 
for the purpose of procuring them. Three or four species those eternal and stupendous obstacles, by m&ins tfywm 
of alligators likewise inhabit the rivers of the American conti- Nature had cut off all communication between contignon|> 
nent, and the large islatjds of the West Indian group con- lands, until the hardihoOd knd skill ot man succeeded 
ttti,» a apeciMphich iijdjSsely alii® to the common crocodile overcoming them— galled ,; &e HflcKy Mountaitis mtke nor®, 
..■of. The agamas supply in Ahierica the place of the abd the CorditjeiSif i^ ,idl tf*o$e countries to the south wlu£b 

an ^ the iguanas mrniah a white and tender food, onceowned of Spain, ft^'^hat:*aay,.»otuniip«^ 

Brwul produces a species of reptile (Bipes cariococca) which he called a backrbotip to . the whole contpcait, dividing it 
is destitute of fore legs ; and Mexico contains another jfeh&i- from Patagonia tqthe- Mackenzie River .ttttb _ two portions 
rotes) which is entirely deprived of the hind. Among the of nearly equal lengtiv butivery unequal brekdth»^the eastern 
serpents, the genus boa is peculiar to America: the great being many times wider than the western, which is compa^a- 
serpents of India and AfricaAre erroneously classed amongst tively little more than a line of coast. v . . . , 

this genus. It contains many ;different species, the ptihei- The vegetable productions of the two sides of this dividing 
pal of whicli ‘are the boa constrictor, the anaconda, (Boa line are so exceedingly different, that it will be indispeh* 
scytalel) and tho aboma, (Bod cenchris.) They chiefly in- sable to notice them separately. 

habit the swamps and inundated fens of the tropical parts The most northern station in which vegetation has been 
of South America. The i, rattle-snake* < Qrotalm ) ard%fce- . discovered, is Melville Island, 74° 50' N. lat. Of this desp- 
wise a genus exclusively American, and particularly lor- late region a very accurate account has been drawn up 
midable on account of the deadly venom of their bite, from the materials collected by the officers attending Cap- 
There are also fbpr or five different species of this genus, tain Parry, and from it we learn, that although the mean 
all of which roach the length of five or six foot : the com- temperature of the year is l b to 2 9 below ; and that of 
mon species of flie United States is extremely numerous July, even on shipboard, where it may be supposed to be 
about the sfefei of L tho Columbia river. Among the influeiu‘wl materially by the fires that are constantly burn- 
frogs and toads, the most remarkable are the great bull-frog ing, but little more than 42° ; yot that a considerable mrni- 
of North America, (Bdna mugiens,) whose creaking may her of species are able to maintain an existence. These, 
be heard at more than a mile's distance, and the Buna pipci however, are all of a very humble growth, the principal part 
of Surinam, which hatches its spawn in certain cells with consisting of saxifrages, grasses, cruciform plants, mosses, 
which the skin of the back is provided for that purpose, and and lichens ; not a treO or even a bush is able to rear its 
which are inhabited by the young during their tadpole state, head, nor, indeed, is there a single plant of woody structure, 
Finally, the hellbender of the Americans, ( Salamandra gi - except a little willow, (Salix arctim,) which rises six inches 
gantica,) the amphiuma, tho axolotl of the Mexicans, (Siren high. It is in these latitudes that, the red Show-plant 
piscijbrmis,) and the sirens, properly so called, compose (Protococcus nivalis ) that most simple of cryptogamic ve- 
gencra exclusively American, and unite by their struc- getablds, exists in all its beauty, multiplying even among 
lure and habits the frogs and reptiles with the eels and the snow itself, which it stains with crimson patches of 
cartilaginous fish. considerable size. 

It is impossible for us to enter into any details concerning In this part , of the flora a decided similarity exists to the 
the ichthyology of this,'# indeed any other continent. The plants of the same latitudes in Europe and Asia ; in many 
species and varieties of fish are so numerous, and so similar instances the species are distinct, but the general character 
in all quarters of the globe, that their geographical distribu- of the vegetation is that of the Arctic Circle in the Old 
tion is more uniform than that, of most other classes. The World. Even as we advance southw ard the features of 
vavious ' fresh-water species of Europe have their repre- the country are like those of Norway ; vast forests of spruce 
■sentatives in the rivers and lakes of the New World ; and firs, {Abies alba and nigra,) among which grow the rein- 
the marine tribes Which frequent the coasts of America are deer moss and other lichens of Lapland, overspread the 
little different from those of our own shores. The species, land. To these are added different kinds of wild currants, 
indeed, may be distinct, but the generic forms and characters gooseberries, whortleberries, and a shrub extremely similar 
are invariably the same, or differ only in trifling circum- to tho Gueldres rose of our own marshes (Viburnum cxy- 
stances. The common cod is in every sense the most im- coccus), strawberries, and a variety of papilionaceous plants 
portant and valuable fish that frequents the American shores, which abound in the open plains. With these are com- 
The groat saml-banks off the islands of Newfoundland and bined, as we continue to advance, the majestic poplars of ... 
Cape Breton annually attract myriads of this species to feed Canada, (Populus hudsonica , and others,) birches, ( Ik tula 
upon the worms which it produces; and hither, as well papyracea , and populifolia,) and many sorts of oaks and 
known, the ships of England, France, and America resort ashes, together with butter nuts {Jug Ians cincrea) and 
yearly during the fishing season. hickories (Ca?ya alba and amara.) 

Of the insect tribes in America* the mosquitos, though of It would be entering into a far more elaborate view of 
most diminutive size, are unquestionably the greatest scourge this subject than the limits of this work will admit, if we 
of the moist tropical countries, and even of many parts in- were to attempt to trace such changes with any kind of 
eluded in tho temperate zone. So great an annoyance are precision; all we can do is, having now pointed out tho 
these persevering torments in Venezuela and along the fact of a gradual change in the face of vegetation, to pro- 
banks of the Orinoco, that the first question which acquaint- coed to notice the great and distinctive features of other 
anees ask upon meeting of a morning is, generally, 4 How American districts, still confining ourselves to tho eastern 
were the flies last night ?’ and tho missionaries who have side of the continent.. • 

the mis fortune to be sent Into the interior where these in- We will suppose that wc have arrived at the frontier 
sects are particularly numeftus, are locally said to be. deli- of the British possessions in North America, ivhcfe the 
vered up to the mqsqititos. The chigoe is another insect sugar maple (Acer saccharinum) pours fori h its saccharine 
which inhabits thtf sithe localities, and is scarcely less to be juice at the first arrival of tvarin weather, even l&fore the 
dreaded the mosquito, Centipedes of various kinds snows have had time to melt ; the az alias add theff.gay 
likewise abound in America; and the white ants and ter- and fragrant blossoms to the beauty of the opening sum- 
mites are as irqublesotup and as destructive as their con- mer ; while tho autumn is closed by the appearance of 
goners of Africa and India. many kinds of asters, which stud the woods and meadows 

VI. BOTANY QF AMERICA. — -The climate and soil with their white or violet starry flower-hoads. At this 
of this extensive botitinent are so varied by its extensive point wheat and other kinds of grain with maize are suc- 
mountain-ranges, ‘rivers, and forests, and by its diversified ccssfully cultivated, and even tobacco, such is the degree 
geographical position, that it would be in vain to attempt an of summer-heat, is a common field-crop, 

Account of iti vegetable productions in any other way than In tho United States the great features <of the North 
by followirig^nem in their changes from the stunted flora American flora are at length assirmed. Tbe forests consist 
or the north to the aplei^i4 ; f(seia(br^-of the equatorial regions, . of pines and larches unknown in Europe^ of many kinds of 
and thence southward# as diminished temperature and its oaks, of locust-trees, ( Bobinia pseudo-acacia, ) black walnuts 
attendant circumstances again successively reduce the of enormous size, hickorfe*; an|;i#h#s; among which the 
plants to a condition "the southern: extremity in many noble tulip-tree rears its tOwOnng head : in the swamps 
respects analogous to that of the aretie circle* grow tlie deciduous cypress, (Taxodiitm distichum ,) the 

If we contemplate the surface of this part of the world white cedar, (Cupressus thyoidcs ,) certain fir-trees, (Pinup 
with reference to those circumstances which produce the serotim and Abies pendufa ,) the rhododendron, the glaucous 
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koluiia, andromedas*. aarracenmas, and the glaucous mag- either resembling or thenwre imrmern 

uolia ; the aides of tlie mountains and hills are covered with regions. 

the American arbor vit®, magnolias, and hemlock spruces. In the lower parts o% these higlflftlkda the vegetation of 
among which spring up the arborescent azalea, the sorrel- course is more nearly the some a^ that of the plains, but in M 
tree, (Andromeda, arborea,) and the beautiful mountain many places it exhibits ^trilung^h^ of theiwpi ♦ 

laurel (Kalmiu latifolia ) ; and, finally, the undergrowth of as, for example, near Xblapa, wh^e the woods contain 
the woods and plains contains endless species of aster, great numbers of oaks, lJi| f stem8 of which are covered with 
several kinds of azalea and asclepias, dwarf p^rus, and a host of orehklccc, peppers, and ferns, 
various species of the exclusively American geflera, liatris,, In many respects the West Indies resemble the hupical 
phlox, gerardia, ealycauthus, &c, Tobacco, haaize, and parts of Mexico ; the plants are either naturally the same, 
vtfhcat, are the staple objects of cultivation* or have become so by importation from pfl© shore to the 

The approach to a- tropical climate is first indicated by other, or at least have a resemblance*, the .principal 

fields of cotton and rice', which on the Atlantic side com- ; difference being eau sod hy the greater hunudity of the at- 
imnice at no point that can be definitely fixed, but gene- raosphere of the West India Islafids in consequence of* thou* 
rally may be^ said to begin south or Virginia. As we insular position. Thus in the Whole flora epiphytal orchule® 
advance westward, towards the Mississippi, and cross that and ferns, especially of the arborescent kind, are more abun- 
river, we experience a climate with a mean temperature, dan^certain fruit trees are in many cases more luxuriant* 
less than the parts on the Atlantic coast under the parallel, and more generally cultivated, as ^ avocado pear ( Lauras 
The line of tropical vegetation, therefore, does not advance per sea), the mango, the custard"appbt(^«o^t?,V^wa///(>A , a), and 
so far to the north in the western parts, as on the Atlantic the guava (pmttum) : and it is said tha^ &b cahhage-palin 
coast. (See ' Darby's ' Geography of the United States.) attains the height of 200 foot. Coflee is an article of general 
These southern countries, the climate of which is increased and advantageous growth, and the tobacco- of Cuba is 
m heat and humidity far beyond that of corresponding lati- only equalled by that of Persia and of aqine parts of the 
tildes in other parts of the world, present a complete mix- Burmese empire. Cloves aro becoming generally cultivated ; 
turn of the vegetable productions of Mexico and the northern allspice ( Myrtus pimento) is a common tree bti the hills; and 
$tates. Along with the principal part of the plants of in some of the islands, the nutmeg, imported from the East 
Virginia and Kentucky, we have not only the cotton, the Indies, is thriving prodigiously, and iuttcvly beginning to 
indigo, and the sugar-cane, as common articles of culti- yield a crop. Aloe trees a|c cultivated in Jamaica and 
vatioii, but the planes and the deciduous cypress acquire Barbadoes for the sake of their inspissated juice. [See 
gigantic dimensions. A solitary epidendmm inhabits the Aloe.] Mumlioc and yams are the common food of tho 
branches of the magnolia near Savannah, In the same negroes, along with plantains and vice : and a kind of arum 
neighbourhood is found the Pmckneya, a. plant closely allied {Caiadiam eseUlentum) is used at table as spinach is with 
to the Jesuit's hark of northern Peru ; and the woods are us. Considering the number of degrees of latitude over 
filled throughout the Floridas, Carol inas, Alabama, and which the West Indies extend, it is impossible to give any 
on the banks of the Mississippi, with dense masses of the general account of their plants which will be true of all of 
tropical Tillandmt umeoicies, which hangs from the branches them; it must therefore be borne in mind, that in general 
of the trees like gigantic moss. their flora agrees with that of thd-^ontiuont in the same 

In southern Mexico we enter the tropics ; and in all the latitude over against which they lie v - 
valleys and plains where tho temperature is not lowered by In all the remainder of eastern tropical America similar 
interrupting causes, the usual vegetation of such latitudes characters of vegetation are found. Where the air is dry 
occurs. Palms, bananas, and plantains, and yarns, yield the and hot, the plants assume a parched and stunted character ; 
natives an abundant supply of food, which, produced without but wherever, as is usually the case, there is a perfect coin- 
labour, and amply sufficient for their simple habits, oppose bination of heat and moisture, the grandeur of the trees and 
tin; greatest of all bars to the advancement of knowledge, or tho beauty of the flowers is beyond description. But the 
the excitement of industry among them, Habitually in- genera and species gradually change as we recede southward 
dolcnt, rendered still more so by the numerous holidays pre- from the line. In those provinces to the north of the line, 
scribed by his religion, and finding a few square yards of which, under lli.e name of Curaana and the two Guianas, form 
ground, which hardly requires tillage, capable of producing a sort of crest to the equatorial region, the land beyond the 

S ian tains and tobacco enough for his consumption, the limits of cultivation is overspread by impervious forests, 
lexico-Spauish peasant is incapable of understanding the which, in the language of an eye-witness and a botanist, are 
advantages of a life of industry, or the use of those active so completely choked up by huge twiners, spiny shrubs, 
habits which alone are capable of raising him to the condi- and sharp-edged grasses, that a hatchet is necessary at 
tion of truly civilized man. Besides these and the other every step to clear the Way. It is here, however, that the 
common articles of cultivation by the inhabitant of the tropics, quassia bitter, the fragrant tonga bean, which is so much 
such as indigo, coffee, sugar-cane and maize, which here employed for perfuming snuff, ami the rose-wood, are pro- 
finds 'its native home, the cocoa-tree (Theobroma cacao), from duced, Cannon-halt tr (Leeythw) drop their monstrous 
whose seeds chocolate is prepared, is a most important • fruits iirtheec forests, - and ■ furnish . • the numerous monkey s 
species; the exportation of the seeds of this plant, which is with a ceaseless store of amusement; and arborescent 
found wild in the most burning districts* is valued at near species of the cinchona tribe ( Portlandia , &c.) furnish 
80.000/. sterling annually. Bine-apples are wild in the medicinal barks scarcely inferior to that of Peru, 
woods; the American aloe (agave Ameriaana) yields, when In Brazil the country is more open, and the scenery is 
wounded, an abundance of sweet fluid which is fermented consequently more diversified ; besides which, it may be 
into a# intoxicating drink called pulque, .and distilled into easily conceived that many most " spiking ' changes, would 
an ardent Spirit known by the name of Vino Me real ; and occur in twenty-three degrees of latitude. A notion of its 
great numbers of cacti occupy the dry and almost eartliless average state may be obtained from a consideration of the 
situations, where little else will grow. In the low woods plants of the almost central province of Minas Genies, an 
of Honduras are. found those enormous forests which, since account of which, by M. Auguste do St. Hilaire, gives us 
they have been wrested from the Spaniards, have been pro- many facts relating to tho state of its vegetation before it 
ductive of such important commercial advantages to England became altered by the inroads of the Portuguese settlers, 
from the abundance of mahogany and logwood-trees they The whole face of Brazil may bo said to lie divided 
contain. It is here also that the tamarind and the lignum into forests, deciduous stunted woods, and immense plains, 
vitap (Guaiacum officindh) are found; the vanilla, whose to each of which a peculiar vegetation appertains, 
pods are extensively used in Spain, Italy, and Twee, and When a European arrives in South America, there is no- 
tfecjalap convolvulus, which derives its name from the city thing that produces so striking an iniprossipfl^qpon him us 
of Att!ap«., near which it principally abounds. the general resemblance that he perceive# between tho 

But iu tfle highlands of Mexico, all this glorious vegetation external aspect of thp forest# qf the New World and those 
disappears ; the eatable-rooted nasturtium ( Tropaolum which he has left behind ; a little more grandeur in the 
esculentum) > and the tuberous wood-sorrel {O calls tube - proportions, and a deeper green, tqgfithcr with a clear and 
roset) sup^|j^Hthe place of the yam; mahogany-trees give brilliant sky, constitute the principal difference in the two 
wgy to oa& and fo the singular hand-tree, ( Chriroslemon , ,) scenes. To see the frill beauty ofm equinoctial forest, it 
■the five united stamens oi whose flowers are disposed like is necessary for the traveller to bury himself in its deep 
‘ #e talqns of a bird of prey ; while the pino tribe finds its recesses ; and there, indeed, instead of tjia fatiguing mopOT 
most southern limits, and me herbage is composed of genera f tony of ertur European oak# and firs, every troo h«» a cnkaciil 



of f feach bfts its peculiar folkge, and probably also a 

tint uftlike that of the trees whicl\, surround it; Gigantic 
vegetables of the indst difterent families intermix their 
branches ; five4eaveddiignonias grow by the side of bonduc# 
trees ; cassias shed their yellow^blossoms upon the rich 
fronds of arborescent ferns ; myrtles and cugenias, with their 
thousand arms, contrast with the elegant simplicity of palms ; 
and ataong the airy foliage of the mimosa, the eecropia ele- 
vates its giant leaves and heavy candelabra-shaped branches. 
Of some trees the trunk is perfectly smooth, 6f others it is 
defended by enormous spines, . and the whole are often appa- 
rently sustained by the slag^ng stems of a huge wild fig- j 
tree. With us, the oak, tp chestnut, and the beech seem j 
as if they bore no iiowers; so flihkil are they and so little 
distinguishable except by naturalists ; but in the forests of 
South America it is often the most gigantic trees that pro- 
duce the most brilliant ..flowers; cassias hang dow^fheir 

undents of golden blossoms, Vocliisias unfold their singular 

undies ; corollas, longer than those of our foxglove, some- 
times yellow or sometimes purple, load the arborescent big- 
nonias; while the chorisias are covered, as it were, with 
lilies, only their colours are richer and more varied ; grasses 
also appear in the fdrni' of bamboos, as the most graceful of 
trees ; buuhinias, bignoni as, and aroideous plants cling 
round the trees like enormous cables ; orchideous plants 
and bromelias overrun their limbs, or fasten themselves to 
thorn when prostrated by the storm, and make even their 
dead remains become venlafit with leaves and flowers 
not their own. Such are the anlient forests, flourishing in 
a damp and fertile soil, and clothed with perpetual green, j 

Far different are the deciduous stunted woods, called 
('atini'(i\\ which are produced on a dry sandy soil, and are 
not dense enough to prevent the evaporation of their 
scanty earth; they periodically lose all their leaves in 
March and April, not recovering them till the month of 
August. When stripped of their leaves, they have a 
great similarity to the woods of Europe in tlieir winter 
nakedness, bushes and small trees mixed here and there 
with individuals of a moderate size constituting their com- 
position. Small acanthnceous plants, resembling onr own 
labiatm, fill up the intervals in these woods, and one might 
almost fancy one’s self in a European wood, in a fine autum- 
nal day, if it were not for the palms which here and there 
raise their heads above the other trees. 

As for the plains, they consist for the most part of im- 
mense tracts, which have no more horizon than an ocean ; 
destitute of even turf they are covered not only with grasses 
of different kinds, but with undershrubs and small bushes of 
myrtles, nudastomas, composite, and a multitude of other 
things. Among these, a few trees, here and there, collect 
into a cluster, and form a kind of oasis in a vegetable desert. 

To the southward, all these things gradually fade away ; 
vegetation becomes less and less tropical, never, however, 
assuming a European aspect, till at last, in Patagonia and 
the adjacent islands, an antarctic imitation of northern 
vegetation makes its appearance. Beech-trees of new 
species, singular parasitical plants ( Mhodandron ), Winter's 
hark, stunted berberries, evergreen a.rbutus l with a trailing 
habit, plants like buttercups, yet. not buttercups, form the 
distinguishing features ; and the traveller occasionally is 
astonished at seeing arborescent Fuchsias in flower, with 
humming-birds flitting among their branches in the midst 
of a snow-storm. 

Of New South Shetland nothing can be said to be known, 
unless we admit the improbable statement adopted by Miers 
from the account of a navigator named Smith, that it is 
occupied by trees resembling our Norway spruce fir. 

The western coast is far different, latitude for latitude, 
from the eastern ; chilled by the unmitigated cold blasts 
from tlio south pote, destitute of largo rivers and 6f all 
means of irrigation for a very considerable extent, it is a 
mere succession ofifertile valleys and desert hilly plains. To 
the south, the sides of the mountains are covered with the 
Araucaria pin© ; Jn Chili, the peculiar forms of numerous 
species of Calceolaria, Schizanthus, Loasa, Adesmia, Azara, 
arid Escallonifc form a flora of a totally different aspect from 
that of Buenos Avros, whfle3ftfO i9imdy TdainS abound in nume- 
rous species of tlie purslane tt\W(Catantirinia) and ofsalpi- 
glossis. Numerous bushes of composite give an arid but 
glittering aspect to other parts ; and in the spring, at the 
time of the melting of the snows,* tfeio sides of the moun- 
tains are enamelled with the beautiful flowers of the pica At , 
loro {chivr&q), leacocoryne, and other herbs. | 


Near the Hue* a now change of 

nature. In the ncighbqtitiieod of Lima, 
riCr, epiphytal orchideous plants just begin to exist ; jitaftti 
which, as we advance to the southward, become the most 
singular feature of the flora, on account of their enormous 
nhtitfiers. In mountain© beyotid the line in New Ora 
nada, between the tefvel of the sea and eight or nine thou- 
sand feet above ■% Mfr©:<fbund the forest^, |}liat contain the 
i rare cinchona trees, the rind of which, the Jesuit's 

bark, is perhaps the; most precious medioiri^; & 
the New World. With these groW'the Winters 
gaily-marked flowers called Alstromcrias, Fiichf^s witti 
enormous blossoms, and many kinds of oaks. " 

Of the remainder of the American coast to the n$th hut 
little has been published ; and what we have to state is cluetty 
collected from private sources of information. In all this part, 
as little similarity in the vegetation to that of the eastern 
side of the dividing ridge exists as in the southern hemi- 
sphere. Northern California approaches it ihc most, but 
even here the distinction is motft obvious. Various species 
of calochortus/ numerous currants with richly- coloured 
flowers, and especially great numbers of polenioniaceati of 
unknown kinds, are characteristic forms ; pines also, similhf 
to those of Mexico, again appear on the hills, and perennial 
lupins begin to abound ; the latter are so much increased hi 
the north-west country, as to become a distinctive feature of 
the region ; with these are mixed a remarkable plant called 
Clarkia pulehella, and many kinds of Pentstemon. The 
shrubs arc berberries with pinnated leaves, Gaullhcria 
Shall tm, and more of the gay-flowered currants ; and the 
trees number among them the broad-leaved sycamore (Acer 
macrophyttum ), With firs and pines rising to a height exceed- 
! ing two hundred feet. What is very remarkable, the species 
are more like those of Siberia than of the United States, 
and the most characteristic forms of the latter region are 
altogether wanting ; no azaleas nor magnolias, few oaks, not 
a Kalmia, nor a walnut, nor a hickory have been observed ; 
and even the asters them selves, wlticb are the very weeds of 
the eastern side, are comparatively rare and of peculiar 
species. The spruce firs of the eastern side do not seem to 
exist on the western, but their place is occupied by the 
Abies Douglasii, which is found on the mountains at various 
elevations, dwindling at last to a mere bush. [.See Abies, 
p. 32;] 

VII, POLITICAL DIVISIONS.— North America is 
politically divided into the republics of the United States 
and Mexico, the British possessions, and the countries still 
possessed by native tribes. 

The more northern regions consist principally of the 
north-western coast discovered by the Russians, and called 
Russian America; the region continuous with Greenland 
called North Devon; the North Georgian Islands, and the 
countries west of Lancaster Sound in the Icy Sea; the 
country about Hudson’s Bay, the east part of which is 
termed East Maine, and the western districts New North 
and South Wales; the north east side culled Labrador, or 
New Britain, inhabited by Esquimaux similar to the Green- 
landers ; and Greenland subject to Denmark. The popu- 
lation of these regions is not known with any sort of aceU 
racy. The inhabitants neither of these," nor of the western 
and central regions, still occupied by aborigines, fall properly 
within the limits of a political description. 

The provinces immediately under the British government 
in North America are bounded on the north by* the Hud- 
son’s Bay regions, and on the south by the UhffM States. 
They comprise the provinces of Upper .Canada-,*, and 
Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Cape Burton, Prince Edwauu’s Island, Newfound 
land, with Labrador and the island of Anticosti. 
Quebec is the residence of the captain-general of nil British 
America. Tim extent of these possessions, in square miles, 
is about 2*300,000, and the present population may be com- 
puted at 1,350,000. 

The republic of the United States of America extends 
from the British possessions to the Gulf of Mexico, and from 
the Atlantic to the Great Pacific Ocean. Its southern 
boundary on the Pacific is the parallel of 42°, and its 
northern, according to American authorities, the parallel of 
51°. It consists of twenty dour states, and thfee territories 
not enjoying the full rights of states. Washington, in the 
District of Columbia, is the seat of the federal govern^ 
monk Extent, about 2,257,300 square miles; populationF 
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- The present republic 6f Mexico, extending from the six- 
teenth to the forty *fcecoud degree of north latitude* com- 
prises about I ,(*.39,000 square miles, and .perhaps about 
8,000,000 of inhabitants. It was formerly under the do- 
minion of Spain, and comprehended the two Californios, and 
the intendencies of Mexico, Puebla, Vera Ah'uz, Oaxaca, 4 
Merida, -Ifidladolid, Guadalaxara, Zacatecas Guanaxuato, 
San 'Luis IVitosi, Durango, and Sonora, and the provinces 
of .New '-Mexico, Cohahiiila, and Texas. It now consists of 
nineteen states and four territories or piovinces, arid a 
federal district. ■ ,-^V -f-i .. ■'■■■■■.; ’ ■ ' 

Tho republic of Guatemala, ox Central America, 
formerly Spanish, situated to the South of Mexico, com- 
prises 206,000 square miles. It consists of five states. 

South America comprises tlie following states : — 

The most northern part, lately Colombia, hut more 
recently divided into the three republics of Nkw Granada, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador. The territory of each is not 
exactly ascertained# hut the extent of the three states may 
be taken at about 1,290,000 square miles, und the popu- 
lation about 3,000,000. Thev were formerly Spanish 
colonies. 

To the south of these, extends, along the western coast, 
the republic of Peru, formerly Spanish. It contains about 
600,000 square miles. Its chief city is Lima. 

The republic of Bolivia, formerly Spanish, lies to tho 
south' of Peru. It contains perhaps about 320,000 square 
miles. 

More to the southward is the republic of Chili, formerly 
Spanish, covering 130,000 square miles. 

The United Provinces of La Plata lie between the two 
last-mentioned states and the Atlantic Ocean. They 
perhaps contain 700,000 square miles. The chief town is 
Buenos Ayres. 

The empire of Brazil, formerly a Portuguese posses- 
sion, is the principal South American state washed by the 
Atlantic. It perhaps contains near 3,000,000 square miles. 
The metropolis is Rio Janeiro. 

The republic of Banda Oriental, or Republic a Orien- 
tal de T Uruguay, lying immediately to the south of Brazil, 
with an extent of about 220,000 square miles. 

Paraguay, watered by the Paraquay, and lying south- 
west of Brazil, comprises about 148,600 square miles. 

It should be borne in mind by the reader, that all these 
estimates as to the areas of such extensive countries are 
very uncertain, and little reliance should be placed on them. 
Authorities often differ very much. The estimates of the 
population are still more vague, and in general are a mere 
guess. 

Guiana is a tract of country on the north-eastern coast, 
to the north of the river Amazon. It comprehends the British 
possessions of Demdrara, Esskquibo, and Berbice, the 
French possession of Cayenne, and the Dutch colony of 
Surinam. 

Patagonia is situated in the southern part of America, 
beyond "the 46th degree of south latitude. The Straits 
of Mugidhaens divide it from the island of Tierra del Fuego, 
which, like Patagonia, is inhabited by native tribes, and 
is very little known. The population of these countries, 
together with those of all the islands belonging to the 
southern extremity of the continent, is entirely unknown. 

The islands often called the West Indies, in the Columbian 
Archipelago, situated in the Gulf between the two continents, 
arc also ifyeluded in America. They consist of tho Bahama 
Islands, the Great Antilles, viz., Cuba, Jamaica, St. 
Domingo, or Haiti, and Porto Rico ; the smaller Antilles, 
viz,, Barbuda, Antigua, Guadeloupe, Domtfdea, Martinique, 
St. Lucie, Barbadoes, Granada, Tobago, St. Christopher's, 
St. Vincent's, and Trinidad, besides a number of smaller 
islands. The population of the islands is about as follows : 
viz., of the British islands, 800*000 ; of the French, 238*000 ; 
of the Spanish, 707,000 ; of the Danish, 46,700; of the 
Dutch, 26,000; and of the Swedish, 18*000. The repub- 
lic of Haiti perhaps contains about 1,050,000. [See An- 
tilles.] The Bermuda or Somers Islands form a sepa- 
rate group.- v 

AMERICAN ISM, a term used to express some pecu- 
liarity in ^JOjvrittcn or spoken language of. the inhabitants 
of the Uniwu States of North America. Of all the colonies 
of Great Britain, in which her language has been planted, 
United Sta tes arc yet the only parts that have been sc- 
Tmrped^pm the mother country, and have attained political 
In consequence of the rapid increase of their 


population, tbe diffusion of education, and the springing up 
of a numerous body of native writem*, we see a new phe- 
nomenon in the history of the world Of two great nations 
separated by u wide ocean using the same language. To 
preserve this language hif its purity, us far as its. essential 
character k concerned,^*© introduce no new words but such 
as experience shows to be ^necessary,-— to form them on friie 
principles of analogy, and to give to them precise an&dOft* 
nitc meanings ;—- these are objects of equal importance to the 
two nations ; for the preservation of a common language' is 
a kind of unity and one of the great elemefitS of ci vilmutitxn- 
The mother country may yet claim, and perhaps her claim 
will be allowed by some Americans, the privilege of a very 
rigid examination of American importations, before she 
allows them to be current coin of the realm ; but to attempt 
to reject ■ all new words that America produces would be 
bo tHVbau rd and in effectual . -,$T e w Wan is an cl n e w circum- 
stances are the parents of .new terms, widely perhaps, in- 
crease quicker there than in an t>lii eoulitry, Tlie main 
differences between the spoken and written Engliili language 
as it exists in America and Great Britain appear to be the 
following : — pronunciation ; the use of words now obsolete 
in England, or used in different senses ; the Use of words in 
various parts of America as they are still lifted in various 
provinces of England ; and new words. 

In pronunciation, there is much greater uniformity in tho 
United States than in Great Britain, and the general 
standard is certainly higher. In many parts of -America., 
such, for example, as Philadelphia, the pronunciation is at 
least as good as in any part, of the British dominions. But 
still there are differences very perceptible when we compare 
the natives of two remote parts ; and if we take into account 
the wide spreading of the American nation, the great inllux 
of foreigners, the entire absence of good education in some 
newly settled parts, and the want of a metropolis to fix any 
thing like a standard of pronunciation, we think- it will 
appear probable that the pronunciation may in time differ 
widely in different parts. The rapid communication from 
one part to another will help somewhat to check this ten- 
dency. The Americans generally sound the h more strongly 
than the English in such words as housr\ and also in such 
words as ?mghbour\\ooti % and very rarely commit the fault 
so common m England, of hashing for heggs. Vet we 
know there is a small district, arid there maybe more, where 
the people retain this MhhoiMh which marks them as the 
descendants of a. colony from the neighbourhood of London. 
The articulation of the Americana is generally slower than 
that of the English, and sometimes drawling, but certainly 
much more distinct. 

A ft to the use of words now obsolete in England, they me 
mainly confined to conversation, for every one is aware that 
there is very little in the style of a good American writer, 
except perhaps a • greater degree • of ornament,- by which 
we. can distinguish it from that of a good English writer. 
But as the Americans write a great deal jm public journals, 
and are the most prolific people in tlie world in pro- 
ducing inaugural speeches, orations, and nil the various 
modes of addressing an audience, we should look at that 
part of tlioir language in order to form a complete judgment 
of its whole condition, as well as at those specimens of com- 
position which arc of a less showy but more valuable and 
permanent nature. ; 

The number of words now used in a different sense from 
that which they have in England "is but small among,.; 
writers of good authority ; the list of those used in con- 
versation would be somewhat larger. - We have heard tho 
word shew used as the past tense of the verb to show; the 
form is now obsolete in England, but may bo found in our 
older writers. In some parts, (for we are aware thtft in so ex- 
tensive a country scarcely any lemaHt of this kind can bo 
general,) the word balance in the spoken language is em- 
ployed to express the remainder m the people speak 

of* the balance ••ef.-thd’ pmfesswi^eaningvf of tho 

professors.' Tho word mutton is sometimos^M, as it onco 
was in England; to signify, a -sheep. Dr, ^ob«itor remarks, 
that this sense is obsolete or Judie^is : it is not either obso- 
lete or ludicrous in spoken of «ome districts. 

The word bug is used (see sense of a 

fly ; and tlie old verb progress, whicn ^the Americans use 
very often and pronounce progress, is now beginning to be 
again adopted in its native country, though we think we 
could very well do without it. In judging how far words 
^ used in America in different significations from what they 


* 
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iwv© in England, liave been sanctioned by authority, and ricanwriting asdistinguiahed from English, 
eataMis^d »n the ^rntten language; we cannot, perhaps, yond the proper abject df the article, The i»i&[ : i 4liCb]|atiee 
'take a hotter guide than Dr. Webster’s Dictionary ; and we appears to us to arise from the superior, valued . 
shall find the iuimberbyno means small. Cooper, in his America to oratorical display, and to the opinions, there very 
'Mohicans, speaks of a ‘lake having its usual banks/ commonly entertained about what i» called fine writing, and 
Webster sanctions this usage undera transitive sense of the eloquence. [See §*vi.e, Eloquence,] " 
word flaw* which be makes equivalent to overflows (See AMERIGO ViSFUCCim [See Vfespucpi.] 

Webster s ^ Dictionary, under and the example.) AMERKOTE, a town near the eatteroi frontier of 

Against this usage we take the liberty of protesting. In the Sinde, and about eightv-five miles to .^^r^tward!. of 
National Intelligencer, March 2, 1826, we find,—* for pro- Hyderabad, ki that province. It is in 2#° !^ north kt,, 
\iding a jurisdiction convenient to the scone of almost alL the and 69° 49' east long. This town fe celebl’atdl ^ ‘haying 
shipwrecks / this English-provincial and Irish use of cmve- been lire birthplace oi thfi Emperor Akbar,; Whdni in 1 54 1 » 
nient in the sense of near, is properly omitted by Webster, his father llumayun was driven from Ili ml os tan by^Shef© 
The verb rent has the double meaning in Wbbster of grant- Khan, the regent of Baliar. ; Amerkote was once the 
.t'ngm lease, as .a proprietor does, and taking on- lease as. a capital of an independent district in the south-eastern- 
tenant does. Nullification is not in Webster, but has been quarter of Mooltan, under which latter name was formerly 
defended on the gimuul of analogy, und by a refmuujfc to comprehended tire whole of Sinde ; in 1813 it was captured 
the use oi nullify in Flnvel. The usage of the word locSfe is by tire Ameers of Sinde. The country by which it issur- 
familiar to al^ who read American papers or public docu- rounded being barren, yields nothing to the public revenue, 
meats: we say ‘ that a man has located, i. e. has select- which is derived from du tie s on merc hand ise, and exactions 
ed, surveyed, and, marked out — a hundred acres in Ala- from travellers who pass through. (Mill's History of British 
Imma/ The .word expect is often used in a strange India: and Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer.) 
sense in some parts of America, but certainly nearly AMERSFOORT, a town in the province of Utrecht, 
altogether in iibnverfeation, as in the following instance twenty-five miles E.S.E. of Amsterdam, on the small na 
given by Webster: 4 1 expect it was.* The American lexi- vigable river Bern, which runs into the Zuider Zee. This 
cographer justly condemns this usage, which is of provincial tow n is situated at the ; foot of a small hill called Amersfor- 
English origin. The word lengthy some critics object to derberg, iu a very pleasant district. The extensive tobacco 
os being of American origin ; wp rather doubt if it is.' Still plantations around this place are much decreased, hut the 
it is a good word, well made, anowell adapted to express the town lias still some tobacco manufactures, cotton fabrics, 
wearisomeness of listening to a long speech or discourse of and a glass-house. The populatiorf in Jan. 1, 1830, was 
any kind: we presume that in this, as in some other in- 5385 males, arid 6197 females. Amersfoort has three 
stances, the Americans did not call the word into use till they churches, orre of w hich is a fine building. The Grand 
felt the absolute necessity of it. For other American usages Pensionary Barueveldt, who was so .unjustly executed at the 
which are somewhat peculiar, the reader may refer to the Hague, in 1619, was a native of this town, Amersfoort w as 
following words in Webster: to wagon {waggon); stud - taken by the French in 1795. 

horse; subserve; clever (Webster's account of the English In traversing the fiat country from Utrecht to Amers- 
use of this word is incomplete) ; notify ; graduated, &. c. foort, and approaching the latter town, we observe a district 
The American uses of creek, girdle, section, & c. may be of heath live or six miles long and as many broad, with some 
scon in Webster. Firebar, in Webster, for five-barred, is a few trees on it, and dunes or hills of small elevation. These 
mere vulgarism. Mr. Pickering, in a work published at sandy hills contain fragments of quartz sometimes rounded, 
Boston in 1816, has traced a great number of words and but for the most part angular, . with pieces of rock of a 
phrases which have been considered as Americanisms to the schistose structure, containing a good deal of sand. The 
counties of the mother • country ; we recollect, one word at whole mass appears to have been brought down by the action 
present, w hich we can only trace to Holland. In Virginia, of water from the upper course of the Rhine. These hills 
miftel-cuhes are often made ; a similar cake with the same are sometimes called the Amersfoort Hills, and in their cha- 
name, wait'd, is very common in Holland. racter are similar to the Be lx; We or Welawe, a fe w miles 

As to new words, the number used in the written language farther to the east, 
is not great. The word bindery , meaning ‘ a place where AMERSHAM or AG MONDESHAM, a borough town 
books arc bound,* is in Webster. We believe it is a new, but in Buckinghamshire, about twenty-six miles W.N.W. of 
it certainly is not a bad word. In American advertisements London, on the road to Aylesbury and Buckingham, from 
we observe the word book is generally prefixed ; thus we which last it is distant thirty -three miles. It is in a valley 
might say, a book-bindery. Sparse is, for any thing we know, between woody hills, near the river Coin, and consists of one 
a new word, and well applied ; the Americans say a sparse main street, long and wide, not lighted hut well paved, and 
instead of a scattered population ; and we think the term crossed by a smaller one. The church stands near the 
has a more precise meaning than scattered, and is the proper point of intersection, and is a spacious building of brick 
correlative oi- dense* The danger of new words is* that the covered with stucco : it consists of a nave with small aisles, 
ignorant will use them without knowing their meaning, as transepts, chancel, monument room for the Drake family, in 
we may observe in some of the inferior American news- which are some handsome monuments, and a tower at the 
papers. The number of new words that may be gradually west-end. It is dedicated to St. Mary; and the living, 
creeping into the American spoken language, we suspect, a rectory in the gift of the Drake family, is accounted 
is not inconsiderable ; this arises in some measure from in- one of the best; in England. The town-hall (the lower part 
Wf- termixture with foreigners, and must produce some effect of which is used for the market) is a brick building, near the 
though it may not be much. AVe have heard the German centre of the town, raised upon pillars and surmounted by a 
word plunder Vulgarly allied to baggage or heavy commo- lantern and clock: it was built by a Sir William Drake, 
dities. v "g, who died in 1682. With these exceptions the town contains 

Wo suspect that many wojrfis of a moral import are begin- scarcely any building worthy of notice, 
ning to vary considerably as to the signification attached to The manufactures are chiefly of black lace, cotton, straw* 
them in England and- America. High-minded, a word not plait, and wooden 'chairs* The market is on Tuesday ; 
nauoh used in Great Britain, rather implies something ole- there are two fairs, one on Whit-Monday, and another on 
vated or noble in ensuring : in the conversatfori language, the 19th September. The population of the borough and 
at least, of some parts of America, it is applied ns a term of parish in 1 831 was 28 1 6, without reckoning (as it seems) the 
praise to action, oiMeh impetuous, and sometimes unjust, hamletef Coleshill, which, though portly in this parish, is 
Lady and Gentleman are terms that come under the same in the county of Herts. 

predicament, as to difference of import. • Besides the parish church, there are two places of worship ; 

The orthogmpityfif the English language is liable to more one for Baptists, and one for Quakers. The 
change in America than in England : the Americans, os a school was founded by Dr. Robert Chaloner, rector of 
general rule, do not obserire bHhbgrapJiiy so strictly as the Amcrslmm, and Canon of Windsor, whd endowed it with 
English, of which any reader fiiy^merictm papers may bon- 23/. per annum. Dr. Chaloner died in 1621. A writing 
vince himself. We refer tb American newspapers, because school was endowed by Lord Nev&tfeh (who dipd in 1 728) ; 
they are, more than in England, used as a common medium and a Sunday-school, previously established by Subscription, 
for addressing the public on all subjects, and form a large by the late William Drake, Jun., Esq. An almshouse for 
part of the reading of the community. six poor widows was endowed by a Sir William Draktyfc 

W v e have sakl nothing of style, or the character of Arne- j Bart., who died in 1669. , r 
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Araersham fh p^lwp(¥ml.ja^y borough byprc^iption ; 
but its right to send membetttwas disused for four hundred 
years, till, in 102$, 4 Was restored on petition. Edmund 
Waller, the popt, and Algernon Sidney were members for 
this borough. It was disfranchised by the late Reform Bill 

Many of the inhabitants suffered as Lollards in the reign 
of Henry V.* or Us Protestants in that of M&xy I. 

AMES (JOSEPH) was the son of Mr. Ames of 
Yarmouth, where he was born on the 23rAojf January, 
1689. His father appears to have afterwards settled in 
London, where ho aibd when his son was in his twelfth 
year. At this time , he was at a little school in Wapping. 
When fifteen, ho was put apprentice to a plane-maker, 
either in King or Queen Street, (near Guildhall) in the 
city of London. Having served out his time, he then settled 
iu Wapping, Horace Walpole says as a ship chandler ; but 
according to other accounts, as an ironmonger. Whatever 
was his business, he seems to have pursued it with success, 
and to have attained by it, if not wealth, at least a compe- 
tency. He also found time to supply the defects of liis 
early education by reading ; and this led at length to 
authorship. The study to which he was most attached 
was that of antiquities, and particularly those of his own 
country. He had formed an acquaintance with the Reverend 
John Lewis, the author of the °f ^ ie ^le of 

Tkanet, and many other works, wh% lived for some time in 
Wapping ; and it is this gentleman who is said to have 
first suggested to him, about the year 1730, the preparation 
of a history of English printing. Some circumstances 
prevented him from engaging in the project till two years 
after ; but lie then took it up in earnest, and its execution 
became the object of his life. The work, in a quarto 
volume of above 600 pages, appeared in 1749, under 
the title of Typographical Antiquities ; being an His- 
torical Account of Printing in England, with some 
Memoirs of our Ancient Printers , and a Register of the 
Books printed by them, from the year 1471 to 1600 ; with 
an Appendix concerning Printing in Scotland and Ireland 
in the same time.' This is Amos * principal work, and still, 
indeed, serves as the basis of the only elaborate history we 
have of English printing. It has probably preserved a 
good many title-pages, and other facts connected with its 
subject, that would have been lost, had the recording of them 
been longer deferred; and it is, upon tho whole, creditable 
to the industry of its compiler. But the task, to bo well 
performed, required much more learning than Ames pos- 
sessed. The most valuable part of his book has been added 
to it by its subsequent editors, and especially by Mr. 
Herbert, whose edition, extended to three volumes quarto, 
appeared in 1785, 1786, and 1790, A still more augmented, 
and much more splendid edition has been since published 
hy the Reverend Dr. Dibdirt, in four vols. 4 to., 1810-12. 
Ames's next most considerable work is that entitled Paren - 
talia, or Memoirs of the Family of Wren , fol. 1750. The 
book bears to be 4 by Stephen Wren, Esq.' (the grandson 
of Sir Christopher) * with the care of Joseph Ames but 
Antes is understood to have been really the writer. He is 
also the author of a Catalogue of English heads, 8 vo., 
1748— of a Catalogue of English printers, in two leaves 4to., 
and of an Index to the catalogue of Lord Pembroke’s coins, 
printed, hut not published. Mr. Ames was a fellow of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and secretary to the 
l&ttor from 1741 till his death. In the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1747, is an account of a case of Plica 
Folonica, or matted hair, communicated by him. (No. 
cccctaxiii. p. 556.) He died suddenly in the shop of a friend, 
an ironmonger, in St. Clement’s Lane, on the 7th of Oc- 
tober, 1759. He left a considerable collection both of 
hooks and of antiquities and other curiosities, which were 
sold by auction after his death; the sale occupied nine 
days. The above facts are taken from the Life if Ames, 
by the late Mr. Gough, first prefixed to Herbert’s edition of 
the Typographical Antiquities, and since republished with 
additional notes in that of Dr. Dibdin. 

AMESBURY, a market-town in Wiltshire, in a valley on 
Hie river Avon,* about seven or eight miles N. Of Salisbury, 
and fl©venty*eight W .S.W. from London. Its population is 
imall, the |w^h having only 944 inhabitants in 1831. The 
town has htwetradc, and is chiefly supported by travellers 
and posting. Even the market (which was on Friday) has 
been discontinued. There axe three fairs, Amesbury con- 

* There Kti> two Tim* of As* name in W Utshirc, The one here mentioned j 
passe* by SivUsbury, ' 


mU of 1m f jhregnlwp and fll-buHt, noiriier paved hpr 
lighted. The church built of stouewtdflmtsr is ef vary 
early date* hut same of its ^ have been de - 

faced by alterations. It was probably attached to the nun- 
nery which once existed here* The living is a perpetual 
curacy, in the gift of the Dean and Canons of Windsor. 
There is a Wesley j$u.;i<&apel, and several schools, one of 
which is a national s^heoh 

Amesbury is a place 6t great antiquity. Under the Saxon 
king Edgar* it was of sufficient importance to be the seat of 
a synod; and Elf rida, tho widow of that prince, founded 
here, in the latter part of the tenth ceiijlip, a nunnery of 
tlie Benedictine order. An abbey had indeed existed at a 
much earlier period, founded, as some say, by Ambrosius, a 
British prince who lived at the time of tl>o Saxon invasion, 
or by one Ambri a monk : this abbey appears to have towm 
destepyed by the Danes about tlie time of Alfred. EltVirla’s 
nunnery, notwithstanding feomP changes, lasted till the 
general dissolution of tlie religious, houses Its revenue at 
that time is estimated by Speed at 558/. 10^ S(/., and by 
Dugdale at 495/. 1 5s. 2d. A mansion on 'its site, was* 
after the French Revolution, occupied by some nuns from 
Louvain, attracted it is said by tlie sanctity of the place: they 
subsequently removed into Dorsetshire. In its neighbour- 
hood is Stonehenge. To the west of the town are the 
traces of an antient encampment, which though popularly 
termed Vespasian's camp, is evidently not of Roman origin. 

AMETH YST. This name has been applied to two pre- 
cious stones of essentially different natures. The oriental 
amethyst is a rare variety of A© am anti nk Spar, or corun- 
dum, as already noticed ; the occidental , or common ame- 
thyst, now to be described, is a variety of quartz or rock 
crystal, which is met with in many parts of the world, as 
India, Siberia, Sweden, Germany, Spain, &c. It occurs in 
various forms, as massive, in rounded pieces, and crystal- 
lized ; the primary form of the crystal, Like that of quartz, 
is a slightly obtuse rhomboid, but it is usually found in the 
secondary term of a six-sided prism, terminated at one or 
both ends by a six-sided pyramid; sometimes, though 
rarely, the prism is wanting, and the pyramids being then 
united base to base, the secondary crystal is a dodecahedron 
with triangular faces. 

The amethysf is principally distinguished from common 
quartz by its colour, which is occasionally of every shade of 
violet, or rather purplish violet, and this in the perfect ame- 
thyst is pretty equal throughout the crystal; very commonly 
the summits only of the crystal are amethystine, the lower 
part being nearly colourless, or tinged with green. By long- 
continued heat the colour is destroyed, and the crystals be- 
come white and opalescent. Sometimes the crystals are 
aggregated or fasciculated ; in the Palatinate they are found 
lining geodes of agate, and in Silesia capillary crystals occur 
mixed with micaceous Iron ore. 

The crystals of the amethyst vary from diaphanous to 
translucent, and they exhibit various degrees of splendour, 
both externally and internally. The fracture is commonly 
conoboidal, and the fragments are of indeterminate form. 
Like quartz, the amethyst is sufficiently hard to give fire 
with steel and to scratch glass ; and has also been found, 
like it, with cavities containing water ; it is infusible by the 
common blow- pipe. According to Rose, it consists of— 
Silica . . . 97*50 

Alumina , , * *25 

Oxide of iron and manganese ‘50 

98*25 ' 

AMIIARA, the name of one of the great divisions of the 
Abyssinian empire (peo Abyssinia) ; but properly the name 
of a province. Beyond tho information derived from the 
visits of tho first Portuguese missionaries to this province, 
it has remained unknown. We find tho fir$t account of 
it in the Journey of Alvarez, who, in 1520, travelled 
from Arkeckoo, through Tigre and Angot* into Amhara. 
His description, though it gives no tfery exact account 
of the direction of his route or the disthneh of one place 
from another, contains a great deal of curio#* information. 
Soon after entering Amhara, Alvarez kaW a lake three 
leagues long and one wide, with ati island in the middle, 
on which was a monastery of St. Stephen. The monks 
gathered abundance jtf lemons, oranges, and citrons. 
Tlie lake contained gomaras, or hippopotami. Alvarez 
mentions various other smaller la||l| hr Amhara. Nqm^roua 
sierras traverse the country, somh rising abruptly firom the 
level plains, but well cultivated at the top, and sown with 
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vtiriotM defcribes many well-cnltfrated 

plains covered with maizoiwheat, barley, and in some eases 
carefully irrigated. The country contained a great many 
Qf^tiaa' ; 'nbtd?btj^'| Indeed evqry district hod "its church. 
The psejfie in some planes went nearly naked. 

The missionary describes some most singular and dan- 
gerous passes formed in the side of mountains : from many 
parts or the country to other parts, there seemS to be only 
olio i i bad, < on which there were occasionally gatfes placed, 
which entirely Commanded the passes * certain duties Were 
levied at these gates. 

At the period of Alvarez's visit, the emperor appears tp 
have chiefly resided in Amhard, The great changes that 
have happened in Abyssinia since that time have, probably; 
rendered this province difficult of access. We Arid no w 
formation about it in the Lift And Adventures of if . Pearce 
(tondoU, 1831), 

It will be obsetted that Alvcfrez mentiohs the orange and 
lemon as being in Aby»$itiia kt the time of his visit. The 
received notion is, that the frnitS of this class are indigenous 
in the eastern parts of Ava and the north of India; they 
may, possibly, be indigenous in Abyssinia also. Lobo says, 
that the Abyssittians have black grapes, peaches, some 
pomegranates, the sugar-cane, and the fig ; but he says 
nothing about oranges arid lemons. According to Bruce 
and Pearce, the orange. and lemon are noW in Abyssinia, 
but when introduced we do not know. [See Alvarez.] 

AMHA'RIC LANGUAGE has its name from Amhara, 
where it is or was spoken $ its greatest purity. .Inferior 
dialects of the Amharic are spoken in the provinces of Gojam, 
Angot, Efat, Shoa, Bagemder, Samen, &c. The Amliaric 
is supposed to he mentioned by Agatharchides, ( Hudson , 
Geogr. Min.* t. i* p. 46,) about 120 years before Christ. 
Agatharchides calls the language of tlio Troglodytes of 
Ethiopia Ku^x xifa, a term which certainly bears some 
resemblance to Amharic , Agatharchides says that he was 
acquainted with the Kamara. The Amharic began to pre- 
vail in Abyssinia over the Geez " language when Icon- 
Amlak, about the year 1300, having overcome the Zagamn 
dynasty, ascended the throne of his ancestors, and removed 
the residence of the royal court from Axum to Shoa, 
where he had lived in exile. Younger princes were 
usually confined in the mountain fortresses of Amhara, 
Goshen and Amba^el. IcoU-Amlak surrounded himself 
with officers and courtiers who spoke the Amharic, which 
was then generally adopted by the higher ranks in Abys- 
sinia, who" called it Lesana negus* the royal tongue. A 
knowledge of the Amharic enables a traveller to make him- 
self understood in nearly every part of Abyssinia, although 
there are numerous dialects, of which no complete classifica- 
tion has yet been accomplished ; of these the Tigrd re- 
sembles much more the antient ecclesiastical Ethiopic or 
the Geez language, than the Amharic. The Arabian writer 
Makrizi counts fifty dialects. It will be probably quite as 
difficult to define the exact number of Ethiopian, as of 
Arabic, modern Greek, and English dialects, or the number 
of languages in general. The king of Abyatfinia, his 
councillors, ecclesiastics, monks, and every well-educated 
Abyssinian, know the Geez language, in which docu- 
ments and letters ate usually composed, Therefore the 
Geez is called lesana matzhef* or metzhafetu, that is, the 
language of letters or books. The foreign correspondence 
of the king is in Arabic. According to Bruoe, there was a 
law, that whoever should dare to translate the Holy Scrip- 
tures from Geez into the f Amharic should die ; hut this law 
lias not been strictly observed. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society have published a 
Psalterium Davidis AmJiarice, London, 1 833, large 1 8rao., 
price 2s. ; and Novum Testamentum in Linguam Amhari- 
cam * vertit Abu Rumi Habessinus; edidii Thamds Pell 
Platt . Londigi, 1829, foolscap 4to., calf, 12*. The whole 
Bible is now preparing for the press under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Tv P. Platt, late Fellow of Trim Coll., 
Cambridge. The New Testament and tho Psalms have 
been circulated by Mr, Gobat and other missionaries in 
Abyssinia, arid have been sometimes transcribed by tho 
natives who could not be provided mth printed copies. 
Mr. Gobat returned from Abyssinia in 18&L 

The circnmstances which enabledjhe British and Foreign 
Bible Society to obtain a translation of the whole Bible 
into the Amharic language arc detailed in their reports, 
and in the Christian Reimches in the Mediterranean from 
J815 to 1820, by the Rev* W\ Jowetf } pp. 197-213. 


the grammatical structure of which has 
ratfter, though its lexieographioal contents are mingled vrithi 
African words. It is likely that the Amharic and other 
dialects of the Ethiopia are derived from the old Arabic of 
the Himyarites in Yemen. The Amharic adds to the twenty- 
six characters of the Geez seven otbers/lWeh are mere 
modification^ in order to express some characteristic sounds* 
The vowels are expressed by variations of the 

letters; & that each character or lptter is inilwet a syllable, 
being a consonant followed byk 

Id* le* lo . The Amharic, with Other BthiOpid dialects, is 
written from the left to the right hand, like our Western 
languages. w ; 4r- ' ***'. , ’ : 

Amharic litSftture is very scanty. Before the above 
publications of 'the British and Foreign Bible Society, there 
were in Abyssinia no Amharic books, except an Ethiopic- 
Amharic vocabulary, called Sausau, or the ladder. LudoTf’sr 
Grammatica Amharica contains a translation of Luke xi., 
1-13, a confession of faith, Some colloquial phrases, and a 
little poem in Amharic. The ihattuscript of Lndolnh's 
translation of thirteen verses of St Luke is preserved in 
the University library a.t Giessen, There is also a Cate* 
chests Christiana, lAtojjfyn Amharica* by T. G. Ghbragzer, 
Romeo; after 1786. I^uddif was assisted by J. H. Miehachs 
in the composition of hi$ Lexicon Amharicum and his 
Grammatica Amharica. Ludolf derived his knowledge of 
Amharic chiefly from Abba Gregorius, a native unlearned 
Abyssinian, who merely drew up a ^ough Italian- Amharic 
vocabulary, which came afterwards into the library of Paris. 

The French consul at Cairo, Asselin de Chervil!©, caused 
Abu Rumi, an old Abyssinian, who had been the instructor 
of Bruoe and Sir William Jones, to translate the Whole 
Bible into Amharic. This is the translation which is now 
in the possession of the British and Foreign' Bible Society. 
M. Asselin was also engaged on an Amharic grammar and 
dictionary. {Magasin Encyclopfdique , tome v. p. 197, &c.) 
M. Asselin devoted, during ten successive years, tWo days 
per week to the superintendence of Abu Rumi's translation. 

No. XIV. of the Abyssinian manuscripts, in the library of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, contains the Gospel 
of St. Mark in Amharic, by Pearce. Pearce, who is well- 
known from Salt’s Travels and the recent publication of Ms 
life, was unacquainted with the Ethiopic characters ; and 
has therefore expressed the sounds with which he was 
familiar in the common English handwriting and ortho- 
graphy. His attempts are sometimes a little amusing. In- 
stances occur of as great deviations from the correct form, 
as if we should represent the French words, ilfaut que , by 
the combination elfoher . The reader will find some useful 
remarks on tho subject of the Amharic translations, by 
T. P. Platt, Esq., in his work-in titled A Catalogue of the 
Ethiopic Biblical Manuscripts in the Royal Lilrrary of 
Paris* and in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society ; also some account of those in the Vatican Library 
at Rome . With remarks and extracts. To which are 
added Specimens of Versions qf the New Testament into the 
modern Languages of Abyssinia: and a Grammatical 
Analysis of a Chapter in the Amharic Dialect : with j&c* 
similes qf an Ethiopic and an Amharic Manuscript, By 
Thomas Pell Platt, B.A. : London, 1823. 4 to. It appears 
that Pearce deviated from analogy in his orthography, fre- 
quently made grammatical errors, and violated the Idiom of 
the language in attempting to render each word andjiarticie 
of the English version from which he translated. In Pearce’s 
Amharic version, there is scarcely a copulative or disjunctive 
particle in a whole chapter, not even the conjunction UndL 
Abu Rumi’s translation renders it likely that Pearce did 
not know certain forms of expression which should have been 
introduced. Perhaps in the rapidity ofCoHoquial comffimdbfc- 
tied* many characteristics of particular inflexion may be lost; 
and so have been omitted by^ FOafce, whoso trahslitiohs, 
however, ore valuable as expfifcing tho native pronuncia- 
tion, Pearce died at Alexandria, ; ; . 

Ludolf s Ethiopic typos have beeibbtaihed frgtja Germany 
for the use of the British and foreign Bible Society ; and 
the wish, repeatedly expressed by Ludolf of promoting by 
linguistic studies the propagation of tk© Gospel, has been 
fulfilled after the lapse of more than a centu% Various 
characters of Ludolf s types were altered under the direc- 
tion of Professor Lee, to a nearer imitation of Ethiopia caffi^ 

g ]Ht tL cofloctions of Amharic wot® have been made W 
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Salt in hie Travels, andbySeetzen in hi* Lingui&iuchem 
■ • '!• p, HO, *U% Niue yers.es of the 

commencement of Solomon’s Song, in five dialects, siiffiUr 
to the Amhario, may be seen in Bruce’s TyjkVels. (See the 
article Avnharische Sprache* by Geaenius, in Bjraeh and Gru- 
ber’s Encyklapddie ; and see Ethiopian Xa.*«ua<s kb.) 

AMW&RHtm. small town of Massachusetts, about j 
seventy miles due west of Boston, and a fcw^iles east ot 
the Connecticut river. It has an incorporated qpHege which 
opened in 1821. The latest accounts state that it had a 
president, ten instructors, ,197 students, a library of 2380 
volumes, and a students library of 4615. 

AMHERST, a town in .the northreast angle of the Gulf 
of Martaban, iri 16° 5' N. lafc, and .9 7° 25' E. long. 

This town was built by the British in 1826, on the termi- 
nation of the Burmese war, in order to supply the place, as a 
military post, of the town of Martaban, which was restored 
to the Burmese under the provisions of the treaty. In this 
town an asylum was offered to such of the Burmese subjects 
as dreaded the resentment of their government for the part 
they had taken during the war. The place was named in 
honour of the Governor- General of India. It may afford 
some idea of the rapidity with which towns arc raised in 
India, to state, that in the beginning of April, 1826, the 
spot selected as the site of this town was covered with 
junglo, and that in the following January it contained 
1600 inhabitants. 

The situation of Amherst appears to be well chosen for 
the purposes of commerce, it being easy of m\%8s to the 
Burmese, the Chinese, and the people of other countries 
beyond the Ganges. The run by sea between this place 
and Rangoon is short, and suited to the small vessels em- 
ployed by the Burmese in their coasting trade. On the 
land side, there is a safe route to the interior of Ava, and 
to the country of the Shuns, a people inhabiting' the central 
region between Ava, Siam, and China. The practicability 
of this route for the introduction of merchandize into China 
was early established, by the transmission, in 1 827, of several 
chests of opium. 

The town is built on the south bank of the wide outlet, 
or rostuary of the Saluen river, which passes from China 
through the Shan country, and discharges itself into the 
gulf of Martaban. The channel of this stream is broad, 
but so shallow, and so much obstructed by shoals and 
rapids, that, except at its mouth, it is not navigable for 
vessels of any considerable burthen. Its course lies through 
an open and fertile country. 

Amherst is a bar liarbom* with rather a dangerous 
entrance, but when this is passed, the anchorage is good 
in five fathoms water, within 100 yards of the shore. The 
bar lias only one fathom at low water. The tide flows about 
six miles an hour, and its greatest rise is 1 9 feet. For two 
hours before, and the same* time after high water, the 
harbour is so still, that the communication with the shore 
is perfectly easy. 

. Good water is found everywhere in the neighbourhood of ' 
the town, within six feet of the surface, and every circum- ;i 
stance connected with the station seems to promise that 
Amherst will become a place of considerable commercial 1 
and political importance. The military cantonments are < 
situated about a mile and a half from the tow n, on a dry 1 
and elevated spot. ( Manuscripts of the India Board , i 
quoted by Hamilton, and Reports of the House of Commons < 
on the Affairs of India , 1 832.) ] 

AMHERST (JEFFERY, BARON), a distinguished i 
British military commander, was the son of J e fiery Amherst, J 
of Riverhead, in Kent, Esq., and was born on the 29th of 
January, 1717. The family is said to have been of great j 
antiquity. He received his ensign’s commission in 1731, 1 
and having some years after gone to Germany as aide-do- 1 
camp to General ligonier, was present at the battles of i 
Dettingen and Fontenoy. He afterwards became alde-de- < 
camp to the Duke of Cu^lKjriand, and as such pre- 
sent at the battles of Lafftml and llastenbeck. In 1756, * 
while still abroad, he received the colonelcy of the fifteenth i 
regiment ol loot. Two years alter he was recalled from the i 
continent and sent to America as major-general of the troops t 
destined for the siege of Louisburg in Cape Breton. After * 
the reductiap of Canada in 1760, to which he had materially < 
oontributaW feo received the thanks of the House of Com- 
mons, and was made a Knight of the Bath, Soon after he \ 
wig appointed eommandpr-in-cUief of all the forces in Ame- s 
itca. » On the peace 7f>3 Jio relumed to England, when 1 


f I* he received from the kmg the governorship of Virginia, lift. 
► misunderstanding with his m§es^ <in i 768 occaaloned hbg 
\ sudden dismissal from tlfe kirhiy ; but the mattor baving 
( been cleared up, he was it|;a r few months reinstated both in 
his former rank and in the' royffi favour. In 1 77® he was 
made governor Of Guep^y, and twn years after, l>eU<»Uknt- 
general of the brdhdit^; ^and 

forces in England. In %77fi he was created Baron Am- 
herst of Hbliuesdale, ik the eoUnty of Kent, Ho retained 
h i s appointnieht of commander-in-chief till the breaking up 
of the North administration in 1 782, when^n his resigning 
it, the king gave him the office of gold slick In waiting. In 
1787 he received a second patent of nobility with the title of 
Baron Amherst of Montreal in Canada, and with remainder 
te his nephew. On the 22d of January, 1 793, he was agaiti 
appointed to the command of the army, which he held till 
tile l&th of February, 1793, when he Was succeeded by the 
Duke of York. On this occasion it is understood that an 
earldom and the dignity <jf fielthrAarshal were offered to him, 
both of which honours be declined at the though the 
following year he accepted the field-marshals baton. Lord 
Amherst died at his seat at Montreal near Sevenoaks, 
Kent, on the 3d of August, 1797, in the eighty-first year of 
his age. He had been twice married, first to Jane, -daughter 
of Thomas Dalyson, Esq. of Manson, in Lincolnshire, who 
died on the 7th of January, 1765; and the second time to 
Elizabeth, daughter of General Can’, and grand-daughter 
of Lucius Henry, Viscount Falkland ; but he left no child- 
ren, and was succeeded in his title and estates by his nephew, 
William Pitt Amherst, the present peer. ( Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1 797, p. 800 5 and Chalmers’s Biographical 
Dictionary.) 

AMHEIISTBURGH, a town in the western district of 
Upper Canada, in 42° 5' N. lat., and 83° 1 O' W. long., in 
the township of Malden, Essex county, 

Amhersthurgh stands on the northern shore of Lake 
Erie, near the mouth of the river Detroit, and on its eastern 
side. Being a frontier town, it has some military defences 
and contains a garrison. During the war with America in 
1813, the military and naval works were destroyed oil the 
approach of a superior American force, but they have l*een 
partly restored since the peace. There is a very sate and 
com modiouM harbour, with a good anchorage in three and a 
half fathoms water. 

The surrounding country is highly fertile, and the climate 
good. Apples, pears, peaches, plums, nectarines, and 
grapes, arc produced in great perfection and abundance. 
The luke and river furnish a great variety and plentiful 
supply of excellent fish: and the woods contain as great a 
choice of game and of singing birds. (Couchette's Account 
of the British Dominions in Nos'lh America.) 
AMIANTHUS, [See Asbestos.] 

AMI DIN E, a peculiar substance, procured by Saussuro 
from wheat and potato starch ; 100 parts of the latter were 
boiled with 1200 parts of water, and put into a bottle fur- 
nished with a tube to convey the gases generated. After 
forty-two days’ exposure to a temperature of 08° to 77° pf 
Fabr., small quantities of hydrogen and carbonic acid gases 
wore obtained. On ex araining the .residue, it was found to 
contain 18*7 of amidine, 35 '4 of sugar, resembling that 
formed by the action of dilute sulphuric ackl upon starch, 
and 17*5 of gum, similar to that procured by toasting starch, 
and some starch remained unchanged. One hundred parts of 
potato starch boiled with 1200 of water Wety exposed also for 
forty-two days to the atmosphere; they yiemed 17 of amidine, 
30*4 of su gar, 1 7 * 2 of gum, and some unaltere&i starclv 
It appears, therefore, that changes occur in ike nature of 
starch, with, or without, the presence of atmospheric air * in 
the former case, it was found that a little of its oxygon 
was converted into carbonic acid gas ; in the latter* as 
already noticed, hydrogen and carbonic aoid gases were 
evolved, i*- 

When the residue of the fermentatiem -is treated with cold 
water, the sugar and gum are readily dissolved* •> while the 
amidine is but little soluble in it; boiling water, however, 
readily dissolves it, and it is to be purified by evaporation to 
dryness, powdering, washing with $ littfe .0<$4 water, redis- 
solving in boiling water, filtering a»(3ta,9$ain evaporating to 
dryness. 

Amidine, thus obtained, is opftque, or Bemi-transparent, 
white, or yellowish- while, inodorous* Insipid, very friable, 
soluble in atty proportion in •wwtygjgof 14(p Falu\, but inso- 
luble in alcohol. It resembles sttwpt in giving a blue colour 



yriih ipdixw, in its nation upon barytes-water, subaeetate of 
lead and infusion of galls, but differs from it in being solu- 
ble in cob! water, and in not gelatinising with boiling water, 
even when it forms one-fifth of the solution. 

AMIENS, an antient town of trance, in the department 
of Soiffme, seventy-five miles N* of Paris. It is of Celtic 
origin, and existed at the time of Cssar $ invasion of Gaul, 
under the name of Samaro-Briva, winch donojes a bridge over 
the Samara, now the Somme. At a later period it acquired 
the name of the tribe of which it was the chief town, tho Am- 
biaui; this name, under a modified form, it still retains.* 

When France was divided into provinces, Amiens was the 
capital of Picardy ; and when this division was superseded 
by that of departments, Amiens became the capital of tike 
department of Somme. It is the seat also of a Cour Roy cue, 
a court the j urisdiction of which may be com pared to that 
of our own assize courts, but which differs from them in 
being stationary ; of a Tribunal de Commerce, a court for the 
decision of mercantile disputes, the members of which are 
loading merchants or tradesmen, and are appointed by the 
commercial body ; and of a bishopric, which includes the 
departments of Somme and Oise. 

The town is welbbuilt, with broad, straight streets. The 
river Somme, which traverses it in three branches, is navi- 
gable for small craft. There is a citadel, but the ramparts 
of the town have been demolished, and serve now as pro- 
menades. The chief buildings arc, the town-house built by* 
Henry IV., in which is a collection of paintings of the 
French school, the corn-market, the college, the residence 
of the prelect, and especially the cathedral, one of the finest 
specimens of Gothic architecture in France. The nave of this 
edifice, the loftiest in France, is regarded as a masterpiece ; 
and the lightness of the pillars attracts much admiration : 
the effect of the whole has, however, been injured by the sub- 
stitution of plain glass for the stained glass which once filled 
the windows. There arc two fine promenades in the town. 

The trade of Amiens is still considerable. Velvet, plush, 
camblet, quilting, serge, drugget, fine kerseymere, hosiery, 
and othor goods, linen, cotton, and woollen, are either entirely 
manufactured, or, being brought in from other places in 
an unfinished state, are prepared for sale in other parts 
of the country, or lor exportation to foreign lands. There are 
also paper-mills and bleaching-grounds. The town serves 
as a mart for the numerous manufactures of the neighbour- 
hood as far as the confines of the department The number 
of inhabitants is above 42,000. 

Of institutions for education, or the promotion of science, 
Amiens possesses several. There is an Academic , an in- 
stitution ranking with the universities of other countries, 
and a College or public school ; a capital library of 40,000 
volumes ; a botanic gardon, and an academy of belles lettres, 
sciences, and arts. It was the birth-place of Voiture, Du- 
cange, the astronomer Delambre, and Peter the Hermit, the 
instigator of the first crusade. 

Amiens, after having been bestowed by Charles VII, of 
France on the Duke of Burgundy, a prince at that time 
nearly equal to his sovereign in power, was re-annexed to 
the crown in the fifteenth century by Louis XL, the son and 
successor of Charles. In the time of Henry IV. it was 
taken by the Spaniards by a singular stratagem, A party 
of soldiers, disguised as peasants, driving a cart loaded with 
walnuts, having; gained admittance, contrived to spill their 
nuts just by tbe^gate ; and while the guards were gathering 
them up, the town was Surprised and taken by the disguised 
soldiers and their comrades who had followed them. This 
was in 1597 ; but the town was recovered within a year. 
The short peace between England and France, in 1802, was 
Concluded at Amiens. 

The arrondissemont of Amiens contains 652 square miles, 
and about 160,000 inhabitants. There are imit 25 0 com- 
munes. • ■ x 

AMIENS' (TREATY OF), the treaty of peace between 
Great Britain on the one part, and Franco, Spain, and 
Holland, on the other, signed at Amiens on the 25th of 
March, 1802. The preliminaries of this peace had been 
signed at London on the 1st of October, 1801 ; and on that 
occasion, it was agreed that the terms of the final treaty 

• The ©UTrttabof Uie different Gallic tribes appear in the lulter period of the 
Homan domination to have gone by the own© of their tribe in preference to 
"their own rirfoiiuft dbAignafioti ; and front hence eoroo most of the modern 
uamoR of these towns, 'i lmeliediolanttm, capital of the tones orSantotn, 
hue become Sainted Cttsalfttitagns, capital of the Bellovoci, is the present 
Itwanvttis, Ac. it may be oVMW* d that the modem name usually comm* from 
tlin accusative or ablatire form of the antient one ^ 


should he settled at Adders, that town bein g about 

midway between London and Paris. On f 
vember, accordingly, the Marquis Cornwallis left LoNieni 
for Paris, commissioned to act as plenipotentiary ; and on 
the 1st* of December he arrived at Amiens. On the 7th, 
the Dutch minister, Roger Jean Sehimraelpenninek, made 
his appearance. The Spanish represenflmve, Don Joseph 
Nicolas D-A^ara, did not come till a considerable time 
after, Buonaparte was the French «^leaiipotentiary» 

It wa3 a long time, after Jibe commissioners had nil 
assembled, before mu£h progress was made in the nego- 
tiation ; and it was frequently supposed to be on the point 
of being brokenhff. The treaty^ however, was at last 
signed on the day we have mentioned— an additional article 
liaving been added two days after. On the 20th, Mri 
Moore, the assistant secretary to the mission, arrived with 
the news in London. The proclamation of the peace was 
made in that city, and in Westminster, on the 29th of 
April, on the evening of which day a brilliant illumination 
testified the public joy; The treaty of Amiens consisted 
of twenty-three articles, including the supplementary one. 
France agreed to evacuate Naples, and tho states of the 
Church ; England, on her part, gave up all her conquests 
during the war, to the powers to whom they had formerly 
belonged, with the exception of Trinidad, which had been 
taken from Spurn, and the part of Ceylon which had been 
possessed by the Dutch. Egypt was restored to Turkey, 
It was aj^o stipulated, that within three months after the 
exchange of the ratifications of peace, the English troops 
should evacuate the islands of Malta, Gozo, and Commo, 
which should be givcu back into the possession of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, to be held by them on 
conditions which were enumerated under thirteen heads 
It was this last stipulation which afterwards afforded the 
ostensible ground for the breach between the two principal 
powers which had been parties to the treaty of Amiens. 
Hostilities were renewed between France and England hv 
a declaration of war on the part of the latter, on the 1 7th 
of Mav, 1803. 

AlVflLCAR. [Sec Hamilcar.] 

AM LOT, (LE FERE.) a learned French Jesuit, and a 
missionary to China. He was bom at Toulon in 1718. 
Having entered the order or society, as it was styled, of the 
Jesuits, he distinguished himself as much by his natural 
talents, as by his persevering application to study, especially 
to mathematics, physics, and the languages. Being sen t by 
hiz superiors to the eastern missions, he arrived at Macao 
in 1750, whence he proceeded the following year to Pekin, 
at the request, it is said, of the emperor, who had heard of 
his great proficiency in mathematics, a science then much 
in favour at the court of China. Father Araiot soon won 
the friendship of the monarch, and he continued ever after 
to reside at Pekin, for the space of forty-four years, till the 
day of his death. To his knowledge of the Chinese, he 
added that of the Mantcheou language, which he studied at 
Pekin, under a military officer of that nation, and which, 
as he modestly observes, he found very useful for interpret- 
ing many obscure passages in the Chinese writers, whose 
language, he says, is like no other in the world, arid is justly 
called by the Japanese 4 the language of confusion.’ The 
Tartar Mantcheou, on the contrary, is methodic, and better 
resembles our European languages. Many Chinese works, 
especially those relative to the military profession, being 
translated into Mantcheou, as the Tartar conquerors adopted 
the Chinese system of tactics, A mint availed himself of both 
texts, and lie thus compiled his own treatise in French, 
On the Military Art among the Chinese, which he ex 
tracted from antient works written by Chinese generals 
before our Christian ®ra, ard which are used for the 
examination of candidates to the rank of officers* This 
work was published at Paris by Desguignes, in 1772, with 
gome explanatory remarks pn certain passages in which 
Amiot appeared to have misunderstood, or not clearly 
rendered, tlie Chinese text. It i^s afterwards reprinted in 
the seventh volume of the collection entitled Mmmm 
emcemint T Histoire, les Sciences^ et les Arts des Chinois , 
par lei Missionnaircs, 1 f> vpls. 4to, published at Paris in 
177C — 91. A supplement with plates, sent since from 
China, was inserted in the eighth volume. iiv Jn the same 
collection are fbuhd most of Atniqfs numerous treatises and 
other works, with a copious index of them in the tenth 
volume. In the l^ettressur les carnet eres Chinois, addressed 
to the London Roy al Society, he applies to a question re- $ 



fbrred to him on the subject of certain hieroglyphs observed 
by Need hum on a bust Of Isis in the king’s cabinet at Turin, 
and supposed to resemble the antient Ghineso Symbolic 
characters, Amiot demonstrated that there vsos no analogy 
between the two; This letter is an elaborate dissertation 
on the Chinese language. He wrote also L'antiquitt <k 
la Chine prouv6& par les monument, ift answer to an e&say 
written by Father Cibot, another Jesutt, under the assumed 
name of 4 Father Ko; a Chinese Jesuit,' both* which are 
inserted in the first and llcond volumes* of the Memoires 
already mentioned. Cibot had attacked the Chinese chro- 
nology of their : : iro^ard to the sis 

emperors who are said to hare reigned before Yon. Amiot 
defended the Chinese historians, as he did likewise in his Lifb 
of Koong-ts6e; whom we miscall Confucius, which he de- 
rived from the best authorities, and in which he gave a 
genealogy of the philosopher’s family, some of whose de- 
scendants were living in Amiot’# time, and the line of which 
is thefe traced back to the Emperor Hoang-ti, about 2600 
years before Christ, and three centuries before Yao. It is 
from this epoch that Amiot reckons the commencement of 
the historical times of the Chinese, as distinguished from 
their doubtful and mythological mras. This opinion is con- 
formable to the Chronological AMdgmeni of the History of 
China, compiled at Pekin in 1770 by order of the Emperor 
Kien Long, to which work Amiot wrote a prefatory explana- 
tion, a copy of which he addressed to M. Bignon,the kings 
librarian at Paris. Amiot wrote also a dissertation on 
Chinese music, ancient and modem, which was published 
separately at Paris, under the care of the Abb6 Roussier, 
and was afterwards inserted in the sixth volume of the 
Memoires . He also Sent over a translation of one of the 
host Chinese treatises on music, and the MS. was deposited 
by Bougainville, secretary to the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, in the Royal Library at Paris, where it 
is to be seen. He translated a Chinese poem in praise of 
the town of Mookden, composed by the Emperor Kien Long, 
with numerous notes on the country of Mookden, the cradle 
of the Mantcheou Tartars. Another important work of Father 
Amiot, is his Mantcheou and French Dictionary » which was 
the first published in Europe on that language, and was 
printed at Paris in 1789, in three vols. 4to. The types were 
cast at the expense of the minister Bertin, who intrusted the 
revision to the orientalist Langlds, Amiot also wrote a short 
Mantcheou grammar, which is found in tlie thirteenth vo- 
lume of the ‘ Memoires.’ It was thus that Father Amiot 
continued to send successively from Pekin to Europe the 
iruits of his assiduous researches in the literature of the 
country he had adopted, and where he enjoyed universal 
esteem. He imparted more information on China, and 
Chinese loro, than any of the missionaries who had preceded 
him. At the same time, he had the spiritual direction of the 
congregation of native Christians in the capital. He died 
at Pekin, in 1791, aged seventy- seven. 

AMIR AL OMAR A, or AMIR AL OMRA. [See 
Emir \l Oma.ua.] 

AMLWCH, in the island of Anglesey, was formerly an 
insignificant fishing village consisting of about six houses ; 
but in consequence of the discovery of the celebrated copper 
mines in the Parys mountain, in the year 1768, it nas 
become a nourishing town : the inhabitants amounted, in 
1801, to 4977 ; and were increased, in 1831, to 6285. It 
has a capacious harbour cut out of the solid rock or slate, at 
the expense of the mining companies, capable of admitting 
thirty vessels of 200 tons burden, where originally there was 
only a cleft or opening, too small to receive a single vessel. 
This hajtoom* is dry at low water. It now returns a mem- 
ber to parliament jointly with Beaumaris, Holyhead, and 
Llangefni, 

AMLWCH COPPER MINES. The discovery of these 
mines was one of the triost important events that took place 
in the mining districts df thiajgoUntry (luring the laasfcohn- 
tury, for it opened the 4||PS of an abundant supply of 
copper at a time when metal was beginning to be in 
great demand lor the sheathing of shins and the making of 
brass. In the year 1762, one Alexander Fraser repaired to 
the Maftd of Anglesey in search of tnihes, and examined 
more particularly the Parys mountain, which in his opinion 
presented strong indications of minerals in the Interior, Ho 
communicated hi# belief to Sir Nicholas Bay ley, and pre- 
vaded upon him to aiukflgjhe trial shafts. But no success 
attffl&^^eoneratioxw. Sometime afterwards Sir Nicholas, 

■ iu Messrs. K&e " and Co, 'Of' Mac6lel* *id a lease 
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being abandoned, when, as a last $ffort;ihe minersvpere 
divided into small : iti>‘ sinka$er$. 

trial shafts in the noi^lfearhood of u IpHng of water which 
was suppofced-fo be impregnated with co^ppor. On the 
socond aiy, in&uch to the joy of all concerned, one ot 
these shafts struck upon a large body of copper ore. Ttoii* 
discovery was made on the 2d of Marclj 1768, gnd the 
anniversary of that day has ever since been celebrated by 
the miners. The surface of the mountain had not been 
penetrated more than seven fret, when tlie first solid mass 
orore was met with. After the discovery of ore, Roc and 
Co. were dispossessed pf their lease by a lawsuit, and the 
Parys mine was worked by Lord Uxbridge, Mr. Williams, 
and Mr. Hughes. Mr. Hughes’ interest in the Parys piino 
was a share in the land in right ©T his wife* It made tho 
fortune of the two latter. The Mona mine, in the same 
range of mountains, was soon afterwards opened and worked: 
it was the sole property of Lord Uxbridge, and now belongs 
to the present Marquis of Anglesea. Both mines proved 
exceedingly profitable. 

As the excavation# proceeded, it was found that the ore 
did not lie in regular vein# or lodes, but in large conglo- 
merate masses, which admitted of being quarried in a cheap 
and easy manner by means of workings exposed to the , day. 
The ore was mixed with, apd imbedded in slate, and de- 
scended to various depths, from twenty to fifty fathoms, so 
that in time the workings assumed tho shape of a largo deep 
basin, the sides of which were more or loss perpendicular, 
and the bottom full of deep pits and irregularities. When 
the mines were in full work, every corner of this immense 
excavation resounded with the blows of the miners and the 
thunders occasioned by the constant blastings with gun- 
powder. 

At one time the mines gave employment to 1500 work- 
men, ninety of whom were employed in the smelting-houses. 
Some estimate may be formed as to the quantity of pro 
raised, from the circumstance of there having been at ono 
time a stock of 30,000 tons at tho Mona mine, and 14,000 
tons at the Parys mine. The principal part of the ore was 
a Kulphuret of copper, intermixed, however, with black 
copper, blue and green carbonate, and some strings of pure 
native copper. The richer pres were exported to Swansea, 
or sent to the smelting works at Stanley, near Liverpool ; 
but those of a poorer kind, containing from 1 to 2J per cent, 
were broken into small pieces, and placed in ovens or kilns 
tor the purpose of having the sulphur extracted from them. 
When the oven or kiln was frill, hot coals were applied to 
vaftbus parts of the ore, which soon Ignited, and tho fir© 
smouldering slowly, disengaged the sulphur, which fell info 
a chamber, connected by means of flues with the kiln or 
oven. This process of' sublimation lasted from six to ten 
months, according to the quantity of ore operated upon. 
When tho sulphur was supposed to be thoroughly oxtraofod, 
the ore was taken from the ovens to the company’s smelting 
houses at Amlwch, and there run into rough copper, tech 
nically called metal. One of the sirndting-housos contained 
upw ards of thirty reverberatory furnaces ; each furnace was 
charged with twelve cwt of the roasted ore, which smelted 
in five hours, and yielded half a cwt. of roujfti copper or metal; 
containing about 40 per cent, of pure copper. The sulphur 
collected in the chamber, as above described, was from time 
to time taken out, fused, and cast into rolls and cone# for the 
London market. . r 

In excavations so extensive, and occasionally penetrating 
to the depth of fifty fathoms, there could not fail to aceutnu,? 
late a lafgo%0dy or water. The water was found to hold it* 
solution a pegtioft of sulphate 6f copper, which was separated 
in the following manner ; large ranges of* rectangular pits, 
thirty-two feet in length, twelve feet in width, ana two feet 
in depth, were constructed ; the pits wei*e filled witlirows of 
cast-iron plates, placed on edge, and prevented from touch 
ing each other by a projecting snog upoft the upper side* 
In course of time, however, any kindpf wfu»e cast or mail© 
able iron was substituted for the plates, and found to answer 
quite os Well at less than half the efcpehye. The water im 
pregnated with sulphate 6f capita was pumped up from the 
excavations, and made, to flow al0ttg||pitghs or channels into . 
the pits. A slow but cantfciue4 took place uppn the 
..Surface of the iron which was gradually dissolved and earned 
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wifot'WMiy&W f<>? a short time, the surface of the iron 
Scraped, and. the precipitate removed from the pits to be 
smelted* Being unavoidably mixed with p considerable 
portion of iron and earthy matter, the precipitate did not 
yield more than 50 per cent, of Copper, instead of 87 per 
Cent, which the pure oxide contains, but the copper obtained 
from it was always considered of the. best quality. The 
wiiter, charged with sulphate of iron, after leaving the pits, 
tyas received into large shallow pools, where a precipitation 
of the iron took place, and this being collected and dried, was 
sold as yellow ochre. 

For the last ten or fifteen years these celebrated mines 
have been on the decline ; the great mass of ore is ex- 
hausted ; and the present limited operations arc guided by 
partial and uncertain indications in the slate or matrix. 
Not more than one-third of the people ore now employed, and 
the mining prosperity of Amlwch, which once seemed to 
spring from an inexhaustible source, has almost passed away. 

During the most nourishing period it was computed that 
from 60,000 to 80,000 tons of ore were annually extracted 
from the Parys and Mona mines. Supposing the ore to 
have averaged 5 per cent, (which is 31 per cent, less than 
the average of the Cornish ores.) the above quantity must 
have yielded upwards of 3000 tons of coppor— a product more 
than equal to that of the whole of the Cornish mines at the 
same period. At the time now referred to, the exports of 
Amlwch consisted of — 

The richer sorts of copper ore ; 

The poorer ditto, ditto, roasted ; 

Rough copper or metal ; 

Dried precipitate of copper from the pit3 ; 

Refined sulphur ; 

Ochre ; 

Alum; 

Green vitriol or sulphate of iron. 

The produce of the mines, for the last five years, has been 
from 700 to 800 tons of copper annually, or about, one- 
eighteenth part of the copper produced in the United 
Kingdom. 

The ores mined at present do not yield above four per 
cent, of metal. 

A sulphate of lead was found in considerable quantities 
mixed with the soil or earth which immediately reposed 
upon the copper ore. The lead obtained from this sulphate 
contained from fifty to sixty ounces of silver in each ton, 
and a great quant ity of the sulphate was dug, in the expec- 
tation that it would be profitable to smelt it, and afterwards 
extract the silver. This expectation, however, though 
apparently well grounded, was never realized ; for in sepa- 
rating the sulphate of lead from tho soil, and also in the 
process of smelting, difficulties occurred, which it was found 
impossible to overcome in practice, 

It is exceedingly probable that the Parys mountain, or 
its immediate neighbourhood, was formerly tho scene, if not 
of successful enterprize in mining and smelting, at least of 
trial and experiment. Long before the present mines wore 
discovered, a collection of waters upon the summit of the 
mountain was known by the name of the Mine Pool ; and a 
hearth for smelting lead, some pieces of lead and charcoal, 
and a plate of copper weighing about 5 0lbs., all found ante- 
rior to the opening of the modern mines, scorn to attest 
that the minerals in the vicinity of Amfwch attracted the 
notice of a generation remote from our own. 

AMMIAWUS MARCELLPNUS, a soldier and author 
who lived in the fourth century, and wrote a ^history of 
the emperors from the accession of Nerva^,u t 96, to the 
dekth QfValens in.378 ; the last profane histbryVritkn by 
a Roman subject in the Latin language. He was of Greek 
fatuity, land born at Antioch $ at least Libanius claims him 
as a fellow-citizen. At an early ago he entered the army, 
in the distinguished service of the household guards of 
Constantin '* son of Constantine. He was peculiarly at- 
tached to the fortunes of Ursicinus, the master of the horse, 
tinder whom bio served, first in the East in 330* afterwards 
in Gaul, whither lie Went in 355. Ho was again sent with 
Ursicinus into flio EasWjnd served under the Emperor 
Julian in Ms Persian which bo related ai length and 
with conridurable power# Later in life he retired to Rome, 
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since they edn hut jmye eontained an epitome cl the ] ^ 

of two centuries and a half* The fourteenth book begin* 
just before the death of Constantin*. qad the transaction* a* 
the reign of Julian extend nearly tn the end of the twenty* 
fifth* The question whether he w*s a Christian or a pagan 
has been agitated. Though, he has not expressly staled Jus 
&eutiments*it seems evident to us that at lept he Was not a 
Christian. In style he i« Inflated and ynuOns irln^l^sages 
of considerable effect and eloquence occur in Jus work, 
which has every appegranoe Of being a faithful and imp?** 
judiced narration of public transactions, in many of which 
he had been personally engaged. rt Tt if not without «m*? 
cere regret,” says Gibbon, “ that I must how take leave of 
an accurate and faithful guide, who has composed the hi** 
torv of his own times, without indulging the prejudices and 
passions which usually affect the mind of a contemporary*’* 
Chap. xxvi. Some suppose the Greek life of Thucydides to 
be Written by him. The early editions of Ammianus are 
numerous. The most valuable is that of 6roiumus, folio, 
Lugd. Bat., 1G93 ; which contains the life and prefatory 
matter of the Valosii. This lias been the base of two other 
editions, with the notes of later commentators* both pub- 
lished at Leipzig, (Lips.) one by Emesti in 1773* one by 
Erfurdt in 1808. There is an old English translation by 
Philemon Holland, (Loud. 1609,) and a French one by 
Moulines, (Berlin, 1775, Lyons, 1778.) 

AMMON, or AMUN, or AMN KA, tho name of an 
Egyptian deity, whom the Greeks considered as synonymous 
with their Zeus (Jupiter). He is often represented on the 
monuments of Egypt and in other works of Egyptian art 
with a*ram's head and a human body ; about which Hero* 
dotus (ii. t 42) tells the following odd story, picked up during 
bis travels in Egypt: — ‘ Hercules was exceedingly anxious 
to have a sight of Zeus, but Zeus did not feel inclined to show 
himself. A t last, when Hercules was very importunate, Zeus 
hit on the following contrivance : he flayed a ram, and cut- 
ting off the head put it before his face ; he then got into the 
skin, and in this guise showed himself to Hercules. From 
this circumstance tho Egyptians represent the imago of 
Zeus with a ram's head.’ But the ram’s head is not tho 
peculiar property of Ammon : it is found also, for instance, 
on the head of Cneph, with the appropriate distinguishing 
symbols. We consider the community of symbols in the 
representations of different deities, as indicating the origin 
of the political union of the several tribes or peoples to whom 
the several deities belonged. 

The worship of Ammon was not, like that of Osiris and 
Isis, common to all the Egyptians : it seems to have been 
specially of Ethiopian origin. Tho two chief Ammonian 
temples which now exist are that at Camak, on the east side 
of the Nile, forming part of the extensive ruius of Thebe®, 
and that of Siwah, in the Libyan desert, known to the 
Greeks by the name of Ammonium. 

The god Ammon appears also under the figure of a crio- 
sphinx or ram-sphinx, which is an animal with a ram's 
head and the body of a beast of prey of the feline species. 
(See British Museum ; — Egyptian Antiquities, vol. £, and 
the drawings in the French work on Egypt . Antiquit es, 
tom. iii., pi. 32.) 

The word Ammon cannot, we think, be satisfactorily ex- 
plained from the Coptic language, as it now exists. Tho 
various guesses and conjectures may be seen in Jablonski's 
Pantheon, vol. i. ; out of all the guesses, that which connects 
the word Ammon , or Amun, with the Coptic word signifying 
* to feed’ sheep, is the most probable, (gee Coptic Testa- 
ment, John xxi< 16; &e.) Ammon then would be the 
god of a Nomadic race, and originally a pastoral deity. 

We find the city or portion of Ammon mentioned in 
Jeremiah xivi. 25; Ezekiel xxx. 15., under the name of 
Amon-No ; and in Nahum iiLA, under the name of No**-.' 
Amon. VThls city is generally slgiposedto be the Greek Dio$- 
polis, or 1 city of Jupiter,’ now SKping part of the ruins of 
Thebes, But the No of Nahum is more probably the Dios- 
pol is of the Delta. 

The natne Amon forms a part of the proper name of 
several Egyptian kings and persons, such as Aioenoiph 
(see Mrmnon), and Ptarnon ; and is also often t*»ed in the 
title or qualifying term applied to the name of a king: 
(bus we find on the monuments proftxed to the name of 
Rainseft, the title Amn-mai, 1 beloved by Ammon.' This 
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• clear to Jupiter,’ ;#»■ Qotithh^ 

(Theophilus) 4 dear t*> Q^-BottfriiS (God 

God; , . • - ;• • •• *?*■?*<+ ^ ■■ 

AMMOWA* ^ name of alkal i 

formerly ee aOied to distinguish it 
alkalis; it ia a gaseous body, ondwas fm t procured in 
that who termed it alkaline air. «f&* 

periments on Air, vol.4|*,P* .373# , He obtained it from 
sal ammoniac, and hence the present name of the alkali. 

Ammonia, like allithe other alkalis, is a compound sub- 
stance ; it consists of axqje and hydrogen, in proportions 
hereafter to be mentioneSV if exists, pombinld with various 
acids, in urine and in some calculi. M. Boussingault (An. 
da Chim . etdePTiljfe., xjiii!, p; 334.) found it in a native oxide 
of iron, and Dr. Marcet ( Phil, Tram, 1 823) detected it in sea 
water combined with muriatic acid. Ammonia cannot be 
formed by direct action after its elements have both assumed 
the gaseous form ; it is requisite that one of them should be 
in the nascent state : it is generated during certain natural 
processes, and is obtained by several artificial ones ; these 
will be noticed after a description of the method of prepara- 
tion first employed by Dr, Priestley, and still adopted by 
chemists, lias been given. 

Sal ammoniac, a salt already mentioned, is a compound 
of muriatic acid and ammonia ; when it is powdered and 
mixed With three-fourths of its weight of powdered lime, and 
heated in a retort, ammoniacal gas is plentifully ’given out, 
which must be received in jars filled with and inverted in 
mercury. The changes which occur during the production 
of the ammonia are of a complicated nature. Sal ammoniac, 
or muriate of ammonia, consists of muriatic acid and am- 
monia, and the acid itself is constituted of chlorine and 
hydrogen; lime is composed of the metal calcium and 
oxygen. When the muriate of ammonia and lime act upon 
each other, the chlorine of the muriatic acid combines with 
the calcium of the lime, and the resulting chloride of calcium 
remains in the retort, while the hydrogen of the acid com- 
bines with the oxygen of the lime to form water, which 
evaporates with the ammonia evolved. 

The ammonia thus obtained is aeriform ; and as it does 
not become fluid under common circumstances of tempera- 
ture and pressure, nor solid iiv^uy case, is termed a gas—' 
ammoniacal gas. Its properties are, that it is colourless, 
transparent, and of course invisible ; possessing the elasti- 
city and mechanical properties of atmospheric air. The smell 
is peculiar and extremely pungent, and its taste is highly 
acrid. An animal put into it is immediately killed, and a 
taper when immersed in it is extinguished: it appears, how- 
ever, to be slightly inflammable, for the flame is rather 
enlarged before it goes out ; and a. small jot of the gas may 
be burned in oxygen gas. The density of ammoniacal gas 
is to that of atmospheric air, nearly as 0*5902 to J : 100 
cubic inches weigh rather more than 18 grains. It acts 
strongly as an alkali, turning vegetable blues green, and 
yellows reddish brown, and saturates acids forming various 
salts. . . ; 5p. ■ 

Mr. Faraday (Phil. Tram. 1823, p. 189) found, that by 
subjecting ammoniacal gas to a pressure of about atmos- 
pheres, at the temperature of 50°, it became^ colourless 
transparent fluid, the density of which was 0*760, water 
being 1. 

Water dissolves ammoniacal gas with great rapidity, and 
in large quantity ; a few drops of water thrown up into ajar 
of the gas instantly condense it; apiece of ice also imme- 
diately liquefies in and condenses the gas. Water at 50° is 
capable of condensing G70 times its volume; the density of 
the solution diminishes as its strength increases, so that, ac- 
cording to Davy, \vith whom other chemists nearly agree, 
when wsfter contains 9$ per cent, of ammonia, its density is 
0*9692; Trot When it holds 32£ per cent., it is reduced to 
O' 87 50. The aqueous solution is colourless, transparent, 
and has the pungency and fdkaline property of the gas : by 
exposure to the air, escapes, and by the appli- 

cation of heat it is cyj^^ad from the water; on account 
pf this volatility of ammonia, vegetable colours which 
baye been altered by it regain their original tints as it 
erapoti&tes, 'which is not the case when the change has 
been causal by the fixed alkalis. 

The preiehpe of ammoniu may be detected by its strong 
smell, by hOlilitJtg moistenetl turmeric paper where it is sus- 
pected to exist, and j^y the formation of a white vapour, 
When exposed fo a gl^lrod moistened with muriatic acid. 

Dr. Priestley found that the strong light of a lens produced 
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if Is mer^ axpanded ; but wh^pa^d through -gg 
ignifod porcelain tube, as waa first shown by Dr.Priestley; 
it is decomposed, and, I^rpaamg to nearly double its 
volume, rendered inflanwtabfe, i Lxjt ri merits ;»* Mr, Vol. 
ii., p. 393.) He also firstproved that it is dqctunposed 
by the electric spurk* and ibfo hydrogen and 

azotic gases, (vol. iii., p. 389.) 1%ese experiftieflts have been 
repeated '§jy Berthollet, Davy, and Gay-Lussac. Dr. Henry 
(Annali of Philosophy , NT- S., viii., p. 347 j also found that 
when ammoniacal gas is electrified, its volume is exactly 
doubled* and it is resolved into three volumes of hydrogen 
gas, and one volume of azotic gas. As the result of these 
experiments, it is now generally admitted, that ammoniacal 
gas is a compound of three volumes of hydrogen and 
one volume of azotic gas, condensed into two volumes: by 
weight it is composed of 

Three atoms of hydrogen 1x3 3 or hydrogen 17*64 

One atom of azote . . ^»14 azpte . 82*36 

Weight of its atom , =17 100* 

That this is the composition of the gas in question is also 
shown by comparing its calculated and actual density. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Thomson (Chemistry of Inorganic Bodies f 
vol. i., p. 704) 300 cubic inches of hydrogen gas weigh 
6‘4 842 grains, and 100 cubic inches of azotic gas weigh 
30*2794 grains, making together 36*7636 ; but during com- 
bination the gases condense to hrifi their volume, conse- 
quently 200 cubic inches of ammoniacal gas weigh theo- 
retically 36*7636 grains, and 100 weigh 18*3818. Now 
according to Allen and Pepys the weight by actual ex- 
periment is 18*18 grains, which is sufficiently near the 
calculated statement to prove its correctness. 

Ammonia is used for many purposes both in medicine 
and in scientific chemistry; as however it would he impos- 
sible in some cases, and inconvenient in almost every one, to 
employ it in its gaseous state, it is used in solution in water, 
and then frequently called liquid ammonia : but. this term 
can he applied with propriety only to the gas rendered fluid 
by cold and pressure. Solution of ammonia maybe readily 
prepared by mixing muriate of ammonia with lime, in the 
mode and proportions already mentioned, and passing the 
gas liberated into water : this may be done either by insert- 
ing a glass^fube bent at right angles into the mouth of the 
retort, and then putting the other end into a bottle of wuter; 
or, which is better, in case absorption should take place, a 
tubulated receiver may be used instead of the bent tube, 
securing it properly by a perforated cork to the retort, and 
luting it so that it may withstand the pressure of passing the 
gas into the w ater. 

Having now stated the direct method of preparing am 
moniucal gas, its properties, composition, and aqueous solu- 
tion, it w ill he proper to notice the different processes, both 
natural and artificial, by winch it is produced in large quan- 
tity. The first of these is the putrefaction of animal matter. 
We have already mentioned that hydrogen and azote are the 
elements of ammonia, and, vtdth some exceptions, there is 
this difference between animal and vegetable matter, that 
the first contains azote, while tl|e latter does not.. W hen 
then, animal matter is subjected to decomposition; whe 
ther the operation he the natural one of putrefaction, oi 
the artificial one of the application of heat, ammonia is 
one of the results obtained by the new arrangement of its# 
elements, and it is combined with carbonic acid, forming 
carbonate of ammonia. It wall be readily understood how this 
happens : the animal matter consisting of hydrogen, azote, 
oxygen, and carbon, the first two gases unite to form ammo- 
nia, and the two latter elements to constitute carbonic acid ; 
it is extremely probable, also, that during putrefaction the 
oxy gen of the atmosphere may assist in the formation of this 
acid.- 

Ammbtea,®jiy be artificially produced from most, animal 
matter, except fat, by subjecting it to heat in iron cylinders ; 
and when hones, hoofs, or horns, are thus decomposed, a 
large quantity of carbonate of ammonia is obtained, some of 
which is in a solid form, but the greater portion is dissolved in 
water and mixed with empyreumatic oil. This liquor lias a 
dark colour, and a pungent, disagreeable smell : when it is 
purified so as to separate the greater part of the oil, it is the 
spirit of hartshorn of the shops. The hard portion of bone, 
being mostly phosphate of liraOj dpeenot yield any ammonia, 
but there is intermixed forge quantity of a sub- 

stance termed chemically gekrtfti$ which is similar to isifi- 
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glass, and that this yields ammonia is readi! 

beating it lii 11 a spirit lamp ; theproc 

ill a WW# containing turmeric paper soon renders ite yellOw 
colour ireddish-brbwn ; and there are also produced water* 
carbonic poid, and empyreumatic oil. 

Vegetable matter, when azote is one of its elements, 
as the gluten of wheat, yields ammonia if heated : coal 
soot also contains it; but the decomposition of cod, effected 
during the production of carburetted hydrogen for the pur- 
pose of gas illumination, is now an abundant source of am- 
monia, which, by various processes, is converted into sul- 
phate, muriate, or carbonate. y ; 

It has been already observed, that although hydrogen 
and azote constitute ammonia, yet when they have both 
assumed the gaseous state they cannot be made to unite. 
Dr. Austen (Phil. Trans., vol. lxxviii. p. 380) attempted to 
combine them by electricity, cold, and other methods; but he 
did not succeed ; he found, however, that when iron filings 
moistened with* water wjre exposed either to azotic gas or 
atmospheric air, the nascent hydrogen of the decomposed 
water united with the azotic gas and formed the alkali in 
question, and it occurred most readily in the pure azotic 
gas. 'Jr ■' 

Ammonia may also be produced by the action pf both ele- 
ments in their nascent state ; if tin filings be put into nitric 
acid diluted with water, rapid action ensues, with the evolu- 
tion of much nitric oxide gas, and the formation of peroxide 
of tin. In this process; a portion both of the nitric acid and 
water is decomposed, azote from the former, and hydrogen 
from the latter, both in their nascent state, combine, and 
the resulting ammonia forming nitrate with the undecom- 
posed nitric acid, this salt, is diffused through the peroxide 
of tin ; add lime to this mixture, and owing to its greater 
affinity for nitric acid than of ammonia for it, nitrate of lime 
is produced and ammomacal gas evolved, as may be ascer- 
tained by the smell and ifc» action upon turmeric paper. 
Iron and phosphorus decompose diluted nitric acid with 
similar results ; and it. has also been found, that the rust or 
peroxide of iron formed within houses is capable of ab- 
sorbing and strongly retaining the ammoniacal vapours 
there developed. (Arm. de Chirn. at de Phys. 24 — 99.) 

In the Quarterly Journal of Science , &.c. (vol, xix. p. 116.) 
Mr. Faraday has detailed some very curious ^cases of the 
production of ummonia, in which the substances yield- 
ing it are, according to the present state of chemical 
science, destitute of the azote supposed to he necessary to 
its formation. From among numerous experiments, the fol- 
lowing maybe selected as one of the most striking : — a glass 
tube ’was filled with hydrogen gas, a piece of zinc foil 
dropped into it, and upon that a portion of hydrate of potash, 
and a slip of moistened turmeric paper was then introduced. 
The potash was melted by a spirit-lamp and suffered to 
run upon the zinc, and by continuing the heat, the turmeric 
paper was reddened owing to the evolution of ummonia. 
Now the elements included in this operation were oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, zinc, and potassium ; the source, therefore, 
of the ammonia is by no means evident, and it is difficult 
of explanation. 

The hydrates of soda, lime, and barytes produce similar 
effects ; and much ammonia may be evolved by their action 
upon iron, tin, zinc, lead, and arsenic. But spongy pla- 
tina; silver, and gold do not produce any ; the metals, there- 
fore, seem to act according to their power of absorbing 
oxygen ; and water or its elements appear to be necessary 
to the experiment. 

We shall now briefly notice the nature and results of the 
action of ammonia upon certain elementary bodies. It has 
been already stated that ammoniacal gas may be burned in 
oxygen gas ; a mixture of these gtfses may also be fired by 
the electric spark, the results being water and ^tic gas ; a 
little nitric acid is also generated, if the qd|ltitfeaf oxygen 
gas be sufficient to combine with all the hydrogen of the 
ammonia. (Dr. Henry * PhiL Tram., 1809.) Chlorine gas, 
by mere admixture with ammonia, decomposes it partially, 
and the aotion is attended with the evolution of light and 
heat • the chlorine combines with a portioiriof the hydrogen 
of the ammonia ; muriatic acid is thus formed, which 
uniting with the ammonia remaining undecomposed, the 
result is muriate of ammonia, while azotic gas is liberated. 
The same effects are obtained, if the aqueous solutions of '] 
the gases in question be employed; but then the changes 
are unaccompanied by light or heat* 

Ammonia has no action upon carbon, except at a high 
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^ wrill4$ed 

pas ^ ^ mercury* it Is capable 

of its Volume in twenty-four 

The gas eto$prgoes no ohfen&cal change, and from Skirtsure’g 
experimcwt8;^t ap$bars ; ifosorffcion ^ 

the ^piljary attroctioh^of KauidS by very small tubes. Sui- 

S * when strongly heated in ammopiibpal gas, * partially 
iposes it, and hydrosulphupt ofamxndfiia is one of 
the products. At a high fon^perature, also 

decomposes aihmoniaondphoSphuret^ ; 

when no heat is employed* p^osphorut afilorbilto gas, .MS 
a deep-brownloloui^d substapoejte fortp^whmhfo^iixeit 
pulverulent: its properties havS%0t been^examined. Iodine 
and ammonia, provided both? \k perfectly dry, combine 
without the agency of heat, and foritn ipdide of ammonia. 
(Colin, Ann. de Chirn . xei. p. 262.) The compound is formed 
immediately on mixture : it is a shining Viscid liquid, of a 
brownish-black colour, but as the absorption of ammonia 
goes oil, it loses its lustre and viscidity. It is not Marinating, 
but, if put in contact with water, the ammonia is deconi- 
posril, arid a black powder formed, which is the well-known 
detonating substance iodide of azote , generally prepared by 
putting iodine into the aqueous solution of ammonia. 

The action of the metals upon ammonia varies consider 
ably according to their nature. Gay-Lussac and Thenard 
have sho\|n that potassium and sodium absorb ammoniacal 
gas, and are covered with a white crust. The absorption is 
more rapid when the heat of a spirit-lamp is employed ; the 
white crust becomes deep yellow, the surface of tile metal 
is brilliant and smooth, whilst the new compound is 
greenish, fuses, and runs upon the sides of the tube ; when 
the operation is continued until the potassium entirety dis- 
appears, ammoniacal gas is not only absorbed, but a portion 
is decomposed and hydrogen gas given out. The compound 
formed is of a deep olive-green colour, its fracture crys- 
talline, and its density greater than that of water; It fuses 
at a temperature higher than boiling water, does not con- 
duct electricity, burns in oxygen gas, and yields hydrate of 
potash and azotic-gas. Water decomposes it rapidly ; the 
results are potash and ammoniacal gas. Gay-Lussac and 
Thenar/! consider it as a compound of azoturet of potassium 
with ammonia. ,* 

When ammoniacal gas is passed over ignited iron or 
copper, the density of the metals is much diminished; and 
by the repeated action and decomposition of the gas, iron 
may be increased in weight, as proved by Despretz, 11*5 per 
cent., which increase is owing to the absorption of azote by 
the metal. It has been mentioned under the head of amal- 
gams, that mercury and ammonia, when subjected to the 
action of voltaic electricity, form a compound which has been 
termed an amalgam. This experiment was first made by 
Berzelius and Pontin, and may be thus performed : — put 
some mercury into an open glass capsule, and place in it a 
platina wire connected with the negative pole of the battery ; 
pour on the mercury a Strong aqueous solution of ammonia, 
and connect this by a platina wire, at the distance of a line 
from the mercury, With the positive pole of the battery. 
When the battery is rendered active, the positive extremity 
first gives but gas, but soon after it is disengaged also from 
the mercury, which expands, becomes gradually as thick as 
butter, is of a silvery-white eolour, and eventually increases 
to five or six times its original volume. 

At a temperature of 70° to 80° of Fahrenheit, the amal- 
gam is a sort solid ; at 32°, it is a firm crystalline mass. Its 
density is about 3, water being 1. If exposed to the air it 
soon becomes covered with a white crust of carbonate of 
ammonia ; and when thrown into water, the mercury returns 
to its original state, a weak solution of ammonia is formed, 
and hydrogen gas is evolved equal* to half the volttfte o,f the 
amalgam used in the experiment. • /< 

Davy improved this process by putting about 50 grains 
of mercury into a cavity madf , in |piece of moistened sal- 
ammoniac, placed on a platin| jSg^i attached to the positive 
pole of the battery, while thb: was oonnected by a 
platina wire with the negative one. This process is not 
only more easily executed than the foregoing, hut the amal- 
gam obtained by it is more permanent. -r 
Great difference of opinion prevails as to the nature of 
this amalgam, Gay-Lussac and ThSnard consider it as a 
mere combination of mercury and ammonia, while Berzelius 
regards it as a real amalgam of mercury and ammonium* 
which he considers as a metal, composed of one volume of 
azotic gas, and four volumes of hydrogen gas ; this opinion 
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is* however, entirely bypotbetic^ and is shown by numerous j It is vised intnedicine a# a stimulant, and usually called 
facts and analo^es to be ext ? ihely improbable. ^ smelling #0/^. li is also employed -as a substitute fo* yeast in 

Although iheroury ia ^brny metal which appeetrs^ coiti- miikipg some pf the finorkmds of braid. As a chemical 
bine with ammohia* there are several metallic oa^es whfefe, -re-ftfent, ^ iit/.is ;^and'' ' also for preparing 

unite with it. These compounds ire called Miffiomtfret*, , -various other ammohiac%a^*- ' > 

and will be described under £#ch metal* for the present Wrfr Bicarbonate qf ^ may be, prepared 

shall merely mention, that the solution df ammoniuj^ of by mixing, over mercury, equal vplurttei hf carbonic acid 
Sine is eplourless ; that of peroxide of copper is purple/ and and ammoniacal gases, and Vd rtg is little water ; by pass- 
of nidfeel the same, exp$fit when the excess of ammonia is ing carbdhlc acid gas info a aoliition 
driven off, and then it is green ; the amrnoniuret of cobalt ammonia, in which way it may he obtained in crystals ; by 
is of a fine red colour. The solid amnjoniurets of silver and heating a mixture of equal weights of muriate of ammonia 
gold are extremely expfeiye substances, jind are called and carbonate of lime in a subliming vessel ; or lastly, and 
fulminating gold ahd With the various acids, am- with the greatest facility, by exposing powdered sesquicar- 

monia forms salts > wo shall, however, describe only the bonate of ammonia to the air until it becomes inodorous ; in 
more important, viz., fhe acetate, carbonates, muriate, ni- this case, a larger propvtion bf ammonia escapes than 
trate, oxalate, and sulphate. remakfck, and the residue thus becomes a bicarbonate. 

Acetate of Ammonia . — This salt is prepared by adding When obtained by sublimation, it resembles the sesqui- 
sesouicarbonate of ammonia to dilute acetic acid. Owing carbonate in appearance, but differs from it in being devoid 
to the superior affinity of .the acetic acid for the ammonia, of pungency it is rather hard, gpluble in cold, and de- 
the carbonic acid is expelled from it with effervescence, and composed by hot water. When pwfect, it has no alkaline 
a colourless solution remains, which, when concentrated, action on vegetable colours, like the preceding carbonates, 
and placed under the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, The salt obtained by sublimation, or by exposing the ses- 
over sulphuric acid, yields transparent prismatic crystals, quicarbonate to the air, consists Of * 
the taste of which jis hot; they are very deliquescent. Two atoms of carbonic acid 54 

According to Dr. Thomson, they are composed of 1 atom One atom of ammonia . 17 

of acetic acid, 51 ; 1 atom of ammonia, 17 ; and 7 atoms Two atoms of water ..18 

of water* 63 ; iheir atomic weight is, therefore, 191. r- 

Acctate of ammonia is directed to he prepared in the Atomic weight V <% , 89 

London Pharmacopoeia, and kept in solution under the It is rarely used either in Medicine, or as'-a chemical re- 
name of Liquor Ammonia Acetath. It is used externally agent,. 

as a refrigerant, and internally as a diaphoretic, and is Muriate of Ammonia. — This salt has been long known, 
commonly known by the name of Spirit qf Minder erus. and extensively used, under the name of Sal Ammoniac. 

Carbonates of Ammonia. — Of these there are three, the The substance from which it was first procured, was the 
carbonate , sesqiticarbonaie , and bicarbonate. The earbo- soot of camel’s dung. It is now largely manufactured m 
nate may be procured by mixing one volume of carbonic Europe, by combining muriatic acid, either directly or 
acid gas and two volumes of ammoniacal gas in a jar oyer indirectly, with ammonia, obtained from the decouiposi- 
mercury 5; .they - immediately condense into a white solid, tion of animal matter, but principally from the liquor oh* 
which is carbonate of ammonia. It may be also prepared tamed during the preparation of coal-g&C or carburet ted 
by mixing and heating carbonate of potash and muriate of hydrogen. The impure carbonate of ammonia which this 
ammonia. By a series of decompositions, the carbonic acid liquor contains is either at once saturated with muriatic 
is transferred from the potash to the ammonia of the acid, or first Converted into sulphate of ammonia, and aiter- 
muriate, and the carbonate formed, being volatile, rises in wards, bv decomposing it with common salt, into muriate 
vapour, and is condensed in the%pper part of the subliming the products are sulphate of soda and muriate of ammonia, 
vessel. It is a white salt, pungent to the smell, and acrid and this last is separated by crystallization, and sublimed, 
to the taste; soluble in cold water* and decomposed by hot Muriate of ammonia, as obtained by sublimation, is an 
water. It acts as an alkali upon vegetable colours, and con- amorphous, translucent, colourless salt; hut when separated 
slats of from water by crystallization, its form is cubic. It has u 

One atom of carbonic acid 22 sharp, saline taste, but no smell, and dissolves readily in 

One atom of ammonia . 17 water ; exposure to a dry air produces no change in it; 

by heat, it volatilizes without decomposition. lime and 

Atomic weight . . . 39 the fixed alkalis decompose it, evolving ammoniacal gas; 


It is used in medicine as a stimulant in a preparation 
called in the Pharmacopeia , Spirit us Ammonite Aro mall- 
eus, and commonly Sprit of Sal Volatile. 

See quicarbonate of Ammonia.- This salt is contained in 

the Pharmacopoeia under the incorrect name of Amm<Ml#i 
Subcarbonas , or subcarbonate of ammonia. It h diredt&l 
to he prepared by heating, in a subliming vessel, a mixture 
of one part of muriate of ammonia, or sal ammoniac, and 
one part and a half of carbonate of lime or enalk ; it is, 
however, usually, and more economically obtained by de- 
composing sulphate of ammonia with carbonate of lime. In 
this case* double decomposition ensues, sesquicarbonate of 
ammonia is formed, volatilised, and is condensed in the 
upper part of the vessel, while sulphate of lime remains in 
the lower. 


Sesquiearbonate of ammonia is a colourless, translucent, 
moderately hard fait; it has a pungent smell, and a sharp* 
penetrating taste, but less so than the carbonate. It is 
soluble w about four times its weight of cold water, and is 
decomposed by hot water. It acts upon vegetable blues and 
yellows, like an UlkalLand on this account, as well as its 
ammoniacal smell, hal'^agp called a subcarbonate. 

It hi composed of 

%*■■■■ Three atoihi df carbonic acid 66 
Two atoms of ammonia . . 34 
; ; ■ 'Two atoms of water . . . . 1 8 

. *' 'ftr ■ ^Atomic weight ... lift/ 

Am 4hj^ of carbonic acid are combined with pne 

tdo m odtapidOTiift, and these being a» one and a half to one, 
Hrly oonatituted, is generally termed 


and sulphuric acid extols the muriatic acid gas. It is com - 
posed iff equal volumes of muriatic acid gas and ammoniacal 
gas, as may be shown by $$ perfect .condensation of these 
proportions’ in a jar over miircury ; or by woigi.it, of 
One atom of muriatic acid 37 
One atom of ammonia . 17 

Atomic Weight . . .64 

This salt is much employed in varidhs chemical manufactures. 
It is generally used lor preparing ammoniacal gas, and the 
sesqui carbon Ate of ammonia, in the modes already described. 

Nitrate of Ammonia. — When sesquicarbonate of ammonia 
is added to dilute ' nitric acid, effervescence occurs, owing 
to the evolution of the carbonic acid of the decomposed 
ammoniacal salt, and a solution of nitrate of ammonia 
remains; this, by evaporation, yields slender crystals of 
nitrate of ammonia ; they are colourless, inodorous, very 
sharply saline to the taste, readily soluble in water, and 
deliquescent in a moist atmosphere. When heated to 
about 6<HftdT Fahrenheit, nitrate of ammonia decomposes, 
and is re$$VeS Into water and nitrous oxide gas. Some- 
times the solution of nitrate of ammonia, instead of being 
merely evaporated till crystals are formed* is reduced till 
the water is so nearly expelled, that the salt solidifies in 
cooling. In both states it is composed of ' 

One atom of nitric acid 64 
One atom of ammonia 17 
■M 1 ' One atom of water ♦ 9 

’W: : , 

Atomic weight * . • 80 

It is principally used for preparing nitrous oxide cos. 

Oxalate of Ammonia.-*? Ip* salt is prepared by adding 



twiaquicarbonate of ammonia to a Nation of oxfec fed, 
until it 1$ saturated. The solution by evaporation yields 
small prisruatio /crystals ; those are devoid of sfoelfeha%! 
a bitter, saline taste, and dissolve readily in water, . ■-;§ 
Oxaluje of ammonia is composed of 
• One atom of oxalic acid 36 

One atom of amfenia 17 
Two atoms of water .18 

Atomic weight . . 71 

It is used as a lest of the presence of lime, and to precipi- 
tate it from solution in chemical analyses, ^ ] 

Sulphate of Ammonias~~lt has been already mentioned, 
that this salt is formed as an intermediate step in preparing j 
muriate of ammonia, and this is the principal purpose to 
which it is applied. In small quantity, it is best made by 
saturating dilute sulphuric acid with sesquicarbonate of 
ammonia. The solution is colourless, and by evaporation 
yields small prismatic #ystals ; these have * saline taste, 
and are readily dissolved by water. Crystallized sulphate 
of ammonia is composed of '' .*■ 

One atom of sulphuric acid 40 
One atom of ammonia .17 
Two atoms of water . . 18 

Atomic weight . • . . 75 

According to Dr. Thpmson there is a variety of this salt, 
the crystals of which eontaj$ only half as much water 
as the abovomentioned : but this kind is not usually met 
with. 

The general properties of the salts of ammonia are as 
follows : soluble in water, with few exceptions ; decom- 
posed by the iixed alkalis, and alkaline earths, with the 
evolution of ammonia; decomposed when a magnesian 
salt and a soluble phosphate are added to thorn, a crystalline 
precipitate being formed, which is a double salt, composed of 
phosphate of ammonia and phosphate of magnesia ; decom- 
posed and dissipated by heat, except the acid, like the phos- 
phoric and boracic, he a Iixed one, in which case the ara- 
inonia is expelled, and the acid remains : .ft solution of 
muriate of plutina occasions a yellow precipitate in solutions 
of ammoniaeal salts. 

AMMONIAC (GUM), a concrete juice produced in 
Persia, Abyssinia, &c., but the plant from which it is 
obtained does not appear to have been ascertained. Wiil- 
■ denow refers it to the Heracleum gummiferum , in which 
he is followed by the British Colleges of Physicians. Others 
refer it to the Ferula orientalis. It consists of grains of va- 
rious sizes, usually called team they are either separate or 
agglutinated into masses ; their colour is whitish, hut they be- 
come yellow by the action of the air ; they are shining, opaque, 
irregular in shape, and more or less globular ; when cold, 
ammoniac is rather hard and brittle, it softens by the heat 
of the hand, but does not entirely liquefy at a stronger heat. 
The smell is peculiar and disagreeable, and the taste is 
nauseous, at first mucilaginous and bitter, and afterwards % 
acrid. Its specific gravity is T207. When triturated with 
water, it is partly dissolved, forming an emulsion which 
becomes clearer on standing. When distilled with water, 
it loses its volatile oil, and becomes inodorous ; the distilled 
water has the odour of the gum, and small drops of limpid, 
colourless oil boat on its surface. Alcohol takes up about 
half its weight, forming a brownish- yellow solution ; which 
becomes turbid when mixed with water. It is combustible, 
burning with a white dame, little smoke, and a strong 
smell ; ,ij|ie ashes left, consist of small portions of the car- 
bonates of potash and lime, and phosphate of lime. 

Sulphuric acid readily dissolves ammoniac, and water 
precipitates the Solution ; nitric acid converts it into a 
bitter substance; the fixed alkalies form wi|h it a turbid 
solution, which is extremely bitter. 

According to Bucholz, ammoniac consists of * 

Resin . „ . V • . 72*0 ^ 

Gum ... . . . 22*4 

Bassorine ♦ ... . . . 1*6 

Volatile oil; water and loss 4* 0 . 
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It is used in medicine as a stimulant and expectorant. 

AMMONITES, a nation descended, according to Gen. 
xix. 38, from the incestuous connexion ol* Lot with 
, his younger daughter, about the year 1898 bx. The 
mim of their progenitor, Ben Ammi, means eon of 


in old time; .and the Ammonites c^31e<; them Zamzummim 
(ffDlpi those who ^yisuwickodne4^|a |MBp|ah and 

many' and ..taft-'htf tjfe' tlx© 

Zamzummim %fore the A mmdnites;, dwelt in their 

land. The. Israelites, under M6s<», Mm, the Amorites, 
and possessed their land from A^ioJi unto Jabhok* even 
unto tlio children of Ammon, about t1& year 1452 before 
Christ : but they did not enter the territory of the Ammonites, 
for the border of the children of Ammon was strong (Kum. 
xxi. 24). The Israelites were directed wot to distress the 
children of Ammon, because the Lord had given the land 
unto the children of Lot for a possesion. About 1161 b.c.* 
the children of Ammon, under .their king, passed over the 
Jordan, and encamped in Gilead with the pretext $ recover- 
ing the country which they falsely accused the Israelites of 
having taken from them 300 years before. Jeplithah, who 
then commanded the Israelites, reminded the l|ing of the 
Ammonites, that the Israelites never went into the borders 
of Ammon. In the battle that followed , Jephthah smote 
the Ammonites from Aroer to Minn ith, and subdued them. 
(Judges x, xi.) In the year 1095 b.c. N abash, king of the 
Ammonites, encamped against Jabesh Gilead, and offered 
to mpke terms with the inhabitants On condition that ho 
might put out all their right eyes, and lay it for a reproach 
upon Israel. Upon this, messengers irons Jabesh went 
to Gibeali of Saul; and Saul put the people in throe 
companies ; and they came into the midst of rthe host in 
the morning watch, and slew the Ammonites until the heat 
of the day, so that two of them were not left together. After 
the victory, Samuel said. Let us go to Gil gal and renew the 
kingdom, and there they made Saul king. (1 Sam. Xi.) 
Nahazh afterwards showed kindness unto David: he died 
about b.c. 1037. Whem David went to cotpfbrt his son 
Hu nun, the princes of the children of 1 Ammon suspected 
that he had some design, and the king took David V 
servants, and treated them shamefully. The Ammonites 
then hired the Syrians of Befh-Rehob, and 20,000 foot- 
men of Zoba, and of king Maacoh 1000 men, and of 
Islitob 12,000. To oppose this force, David sent out 
Joab, who defeated the Ammonites. Upon this, Hada- 
rezer, the Syrian king, sent and brought out the Syrians 
from beyond the Euphrates, but David took 700 chariots of 
the Syrians, and slew 40,000 horsemen, and Shobach, the 
captain of their host ; so the kings that were servant!,, to 
Haclarezer, made peace with Israel, and the Syrians feared 
to help the children of Ammon any more. About B,c. 
1035, David sent Joab and his servants, and all Israel, and 
they defeated the children of* Ammon, and besieged 
R abb ah, their metropolis. And J oab took first the royal 
city, or 4b at part which contained the palace* and the 
reservoirs and springs of water. And Joab sent mes- 
sengers to David, and said, I have taken the city of waters, 
now gather the reft of the Israelites and take Rabbah : lest I 
take the city and it be called after my name. David took 
Itabbali, and got tlie king’s crown, the weight whereof was 
a talent of gold, with the precious stones: and it was set on 
David’s head, and he brought forth the spoil of the city in 
great abundance. His treatment of the conquered; people 
was harsh and cruel. About b.c. 896, the Ammonites, 
Moabites, and others came against Jehoshaphat, je battle in 


Moabites, and others came against Jehoshop hat, to battle in 
Hazazon tamnr, which is Kn-gcdi. • Jehoshipat .= pro- 
claimed a fast, and Judah, gathered themselves together 
to ask help of the Lord, which c#pe by the discord of the 
hostile forces. For the childfet^of Amnion and Moab 
stood up against their comrfepithe inhabitants of mount 
Soir; eveiw one helped to destroy another, and none 
escaped. And Jehoshaphat and his people stripped off 
precious jewels from the dead bodies, ima nehes, more than 
they could -carry away, and they were three days in gather- 
ing the spoil. And on the fourth day, they blfeed- the 
Lord in the valley of Beracha. Therefore* the name of the 
same place is called Beraeha, wMch means blessing. And 
the fear of God was on all the kingdoms, wheh 
that the Lord had fought against the enemies of Israel. 

?N« 
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<2 Chron. xx.) About n;c. 760, Jotham fought with the 
king of the Ammonites, and compelled the Ammonites 
give him foe same year 1 Op talents of silver, and i0;0p0 
measures m wheat, and 10,000 of barley ; soirafoch they 
paid also the second and the third year. (2 Chlkm. 'Xxv^y • 

From the prophetic writings, we dSiSve some further iti- 
forraation as to & history and character of the Ammonites. 
They are accused by Amos (i. 13.) of the barbarous practice of 
ripping up women with y child. Their destruction is predicted 
by Isaiah, xi. U; Zephaniah; ij. 9; Jeremiah, xlix.l-$i 
Ezekiel, xxv. ' ' y 

About 600 B.£. t banSji5t>f the Ammonites carilo with 
Nebuchadnezzar ; against Jerusalem, (1 Kings xxiv. 2.) and 
exulted in the downfall of their once powerful and invete- 
rate enemy. About 487 a, c., Ezra enforced the Mosaical 
law (Deut. xxiii. 2.), that an Ammonite should not enter 
into the congregation of the Lord, even to his tenth gene- 
ration. Consequently, Ezra separated many Israelites 
from their Ammonitish wives, (Ezra ix. x.) King Solomon, 
at an earlier period, had violated the Mosaic law, by having 
Ammonitish Women in^ffis harem. (1 Kings xi. 1 .) Ezra’s 
adherence to the law of Moses excited the hostility of the 
Ammonites to the rebuilding of Jerusalem, which was 
ridiculed by Tabiahgfoe Ammonite, who said, even that 
which they build, if a fox go up, he shall even break down 
their stonewall. (Neh. iv. 3.) Nehcmiah, who was also a 
vigorous reformer, cursed and smote those Israelites who 
had married wives of Ammon and plucked off their hair 
(Nell, xiii.), about 434 b.c. Judas tlie Maccabee fought, 
during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, about 164 b.c., 
many battles with Timotheos, the mighty captain of the 
Ammonites, who had much people. Judas took their 
town, Jazar • (Maccabees v.) Rabbah had been already 
destroyed by Antiochus the Great. (Polyb. v. 71.) In the 
days of Justin Martyr, the Ammonites were still very 
numerous ; - and in the days of Origen, the Ammonites and 
Edomites went under the general name of Arabians (lib. v.) 

Their metropolis, #13*1 Rabbah, which we must suppose 

had been rebuilt, is called by Josephus by Eusebius 

Ajuuav, by Polybius and Stephanus Byzantinus, 
anil Philadelphia; and by the Arabians, Am-man. Abul- 
feda describes its > extensive remains (Tab. Syria ?, ed. 
Kohler, p. 91), winch were found by Seetzen under the 
name of Robba and Rahba . (Zacli's Monatliche Com- 
spondenz, xviii. p. 433.) These, however, belong to the 
Greek period, not to the ruins of ancient Rabba. f See 
Philadelphia.] The surrounding country was called 
Arabia Philadelphicrms. The bed of Og king of Bashan 
belonged to the curiosities of Rabbah; but how it got 
there, wc are not told. [See Amorites.] Nine cubits 
were the length, and four the breadth thereof, (Deut. iii. 2.) 

The Ammonites were uncircumcised (Jer. ix. 26.), and 
worshipped Molech or Milcorn, and their idolatry was, by 
the Ammonitish wives of Solomon, introduced among the 
Israelites. (1 Kings xi. 7, 33. 2 Kings xxiii. 13.) 

Of their kings, we know' only Nahash and Hanun, in the 
timo of David, and Baalis, contemporary with Nebuchad- 
nezzar, (Jer- xl.) 

AMMO'NIUM. [SecSiwAH.] 

AMMO'NIUM, a name proposed by Davy to express the 
supposed metal which amalgamates with mercury, when it 
is electrified in contact with ammonia, as already described ; 
he thought it scarcely possible to conceive that a substance, 
which forms with mercury so perfect an amalgam, should 
not be metallic^jPAtf. Tram,, 1808. 

Although few chemists have adopted this opinion, its pro- 
bability is still maintained by Berzelius : he considers am- 
monium Jo be a compound of 1 volume of azotic gas and 4 
volumes W hydrogen gas ; these being nearly the propor- 
tions of them contained in the mixture of ammoniacal and 
h$jp ogen gases, obtained when the amalgam is decomposed 
bywater. 

Tho property of amalgamating with mercury is the only 
circumstance which denotes an approximation to the nature 
of c metal in the substance in question; while there are 
difficulties almost insuperable to such a conclusion. No 
metal rafo. hitherto been decomposed ; mercury 4s the only 
substance with which the supposed ammonium has been 
combined, and it has never been procured in a separate 
state, 

A'MNBSTY is aw<Mrd%erived from the Greek uy.vrj(rna r 
which, l^ally, signifies nothing more than non remem 


branee. Thteifrord, however, both in tlte Greek and in tit 
Latin hxnguaf©, into which latter it \m introduced, (see 
AuMiAn. Pome. chan. 39,) qcquitod a mote particular sig- 
hifica$on, aha was used tq dehc^ h declamtion of the person 
or persona who had newly acquired pr recovered the sovereign 
power in a state, by which they pardoned all persons who 
composed, supported, or obeyed the goVfrtttoent which hid 
been just overthrown. 5k declaapatwmm thiti kind may bo 
either abMuto and universal, pr it may except certain 
persons specifically named, or certain classes of persons 
generally described. Thus, in Athens, when Thrasybulus 
had destroyed the oligarchy of the Thirty Tyrants, and had 
restored the democratic^ form of government, an exceptive 
amnesty of past political offences was declared, from 
operat|on of which the Thirty themselves, and some few 
per so its who had acted in the most invidious offices under 
them, were excluded. So when Bonaparte returned from 
Elba in 1815, he published an amnesty from which ho ex- 
cluded thirteen persons, whom lie named in a decree pub- 
lished at Lyons. The act of indemnity, passed upon the 
restoration, 4>f Charles II., by which the persons actually 
concerned in the execution of his father were excluded 
from the benefit of the royal and parliamentary pardon, is 
an instance of an amnesty from which a class of persons 
were excepted by a general description and not by name. 
Of a like nature was the law passed by the French Cham- 
bers in January, 1816, upon the return of Louis XVIII. to 
the throne of France afterthp victory at Waterloo, which 
offered a complete amnesty to * all persons who had directly 
or indirectly taken part in the rebellion and usurpation of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,’ w ith the exception of certain persons, 
whose names had been previously mentioned in a royal 
ordinance as the most active partisans of the usurper. It 
was objected to this French law of amnesty, that it did not 
point out with sufficient perspicuity the individuals who 
were to be excepted from its operation. Instead of confining 
itself to naming the offenders, it went on to except whole 
classes of offences, by which means a degree of uncertainty 
and confusion was occasioned, which much retarded the 
peaceable settlement of the nation. ‘In consequence of this 
course/ says M. dc Chateaubriand in a pamphlet published 
soon after the event, ‘ punishgumt and fear have been per- 
mitted to hover over France ; wounds have beeiy kept open, 
passions exasperated, and recollections of enmity awakened.' 
The act of indemnity, passed at the accession of Charles 11., 
was not liable to this objection, by the distinctness of which, 
as Dr. Johnson said, 4 the flutter of innumerable bosoms 
was stilled/ and a state of public feeling promoted, extremely 
favourable to the authority and quiet government of the 
restored prince. 

AMOL, a Persian town in the province of Mazanderan. 
It stands on the river llerauz, which flows through it, about 
twelve miles from the southern shore of the Caspian sea, in 
36° 30' *N. lat 52° 23' 55" Eidong. from Greenwich. There 
is a bridge of twelve arches, and eight feet in width, over the 
river, the stream of which is foil and rapid. The only inte- 
resting building in Amol is the ruin of a mausoleum erected 
by Shah Abbas over the, remains of his maternal ancestor, 
Seyed Quwam-u-deen, otherwise called Meer Buzoorg, 
king of Saree and Amol, who died in 1378. It was a 
structure of considerable magnificence, till the greater part 
of it was thrown down by an earthquake about twenty years 
ago. There were formerly other extensive ruins in the 
town and neighbourhood, but of these the only traces now 
existing are some mounds of earth. Amol is divided into 
eight muhulehs or districts, and in the winter, When it is 
fullest, may contain from 35,000 to 40,000 inhabitants. 
The houses are between 4000 and 5000 in number. The 
bazars aro large and well supplied ; but the only traffic 
carried on is with the country and villages in the immediate 
vicinity. ASol the capital of a government of foe same 
name, which yields a revenue of between 70O0/. and 8000/. 
sterling# Jfhe mountains approach close to the town on tbo 
south; the space between it and the sea is thickly covered 
with wood; there are many groups of houses among the 
trees, but no regular roads. (See Travel* and ^Adventures 
in the Persian Province* on the southern Banks of the 
Caspian Sea , by James B. Fraser, 4to#l 826.) 

AMO'MUM, a genus of plants bearing aromatic seeds, 
and belonging to the natural order SciiamtnetB. It consists 
of species having white flowers collected in close heads, 
which arise from the base of the leaves, and only just raise v; 
themselves above the ground; the lower lip of the flower is 



xm compared with the others, and 

oflier has a ^wodobS <5eS; the seeds axe contained in ft 
lo^e 8 hln J ^a are enolosed m a mther s ,tough capsule which , 
is separated into three cells by as many membranous parti- 
tions, and finally opens into three valves, the leaves- ate 
of a broadly lanceolate or oval figure tapering to the point* 
aod enwrapping the stem like a sort pf aheatli. 

The cardamoms, grains of Paradise, $r A ^ 


per of the shops, a hl^hl^arom^^ , _ 

Atcfodmmium, , Iri 'Skrmt^one:^ 

there is aij|ng ei^| specif One called A, grmdffir^k, 
the seeds or which haVe a sriihuiaht flavour rojembling thaf . 
of camphor, the following figure, of thisaadof the 
damom plant will fUrnish an idea of the geheral characters 
of the genus* v, --V*V ? ;';v % > 



a. Tin* liji an«l a back view of th« anther 
I*. A front view of the anther 


[Amomum Carduraomum.] 


A MOOD, a pergunnah, belonging to the East India 
Company, in the province of Gujerat. It is a narrow strip, 
lying along the eastern shore of the Gulf of Cambay, be- 
tween the western boundary of the Broach pergunnah and 
the southern boundary of the J umbooseer pergunnah, formed 
by the Dhadur river. Its^extreme length is 30, and its 
general breadth 8 miles; but it is much narrower at the 
north-east end: its superficial content is 2214 square 
miles. 

This area is partitioned in unequal proportions among 
44 villages. Rather more than one-half of the land is under 
cultivation ; i large portion of that which is considered 
unproductive, consists of an extensive salt-flat, which lies 
along the north-western boundary of the pergunnah, and 
adjoins the sea. The only port, Ghundhar, is situated in 
this quarter ; its trade is now insignificant, although the 
town must at some remote period have been a considerable 
dace, as appears tom the extensive ruins around it. The 
ands of Ghundhar* are entirely neglected, not an acre has 
been cultivated for many years, although much of it 4s con- * 
sidered fit for tillage: the inhabitants are chiefly occupied 
in making salt In the cold season salt is produced in the 
pans in about a month, but in the warm season the evapo- 
ration goes on much more rapidly. The gross produce of the 
salt-pans is thus divided: 50 per cent, to the government, 
35 per Gent, io the proprietors of the pans, and the remaining 
1 5 per lent, in various proportions among different native 
functionaries. ~ 

Every foot of land in this and the other pergunnahs of 
the district belongs to some one or other of the villages 


of which the pergunnah is composed. The strict observ- 
ance paid to the preservation of their boundaries by the in- 
habitants of every village in this quarter is remarkable 
These boundaries are commonly marked by strips of land 
20 or 30 yards in breadth, which are left waste; and though 
they are sometimes ploughed up by common consent, tne 
line remains as fully recognized as if it bore the most visible 
marks. Every pergunnah has its own hereditary officers of 
revenue and record^and every village has its establishment 
of public servants. 

Some part of the soil of Amood is sandy, and of a light 
brown colour, but the greater part is of superior fertility, 
and well adapted for wheat, which, with millet, firms the 
principal food of the inhabitants*. The wheat is of the 
bearded kind, and grows to the height of 1 8 inches : there 
are commonly about 60 grains of wheat in each It is 
sown late in September, or early in October, and npens in 
March, when it is pulled up by the roots. An experiment 
was tried in 1819, to ascertain the produce of wheat, which 
was ascertained to be equal to paly 33§ pounds, or 6 
bushels per acre. The field on jftifich this experiment was 
made had been Fallow the preceding year, but had not. been 
manured. The seed is sown very thm, at the rate of only 
two-thirds of a bushel to the acre* and the ripening grain is 
subject to the depredations of very large birds, called 
kuliums, which visit the country just before harvest in 
large docks. Numerous herds of antelopes are also com- 
monly met with, and are very destructive to the crops, A 
considerable quantity of cottoh is produced. " ^ 

The population of Amood has been ascertained to amount 
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to 16,347 souls, of whom 8203 are Mahamedans, oh? 13,144 
are Hindoos. The number of houses in the pergunnah 
is 4075 ; of cows and buffaloes, 5903; of ox|$), 4039 ; of 
ploughs, 1 7555, ahd of carts, 889. : ^ 

This pergujinahwas obtained by cession from the late 
Peisliwa Dowlut Rao Seindia, under the treaty of Poona, 
dated 13th Jun<kl 81 7. (Report of Colonel williams in 
Appendix to the Report of the House cf Commons (1832) 
on the Affairs of the East India Company,) 

AMORITES oSqN, Apoppaloi), the most powerful tribe 

of the Canaanites, or the aborigines of Palestine. The 
name Amorites seems sometimes to be used for all the 
Canaanites, as all the British are by foreigners sometimes 
called Englishmen. Canaan begat Sidon his first-born, 
and Hath, and the Jebusite, and the Amorite, and the Gir- 
gasite, and the Hivite, and the Arkite, and the Siiiite, and 
the Arvadite. These are the sons of Ham. (Gen. x. 15-20.) 
The Amorites are mentioned among the ten nations whose 
country was given to,|jhe. seed of Abraham. (Gen, xv. 19-21.) 
The Amorites dwelt chiefly in the mountains, which after- 
wards belonged to the tribe of Judah. (Numb. xiii. 29. 

Deut. i. 200 The name has been explained by Si- 

monis and Gesenius by mountaineer : “TON means head, top 

■ r 
of a tree , and head of a tribe, emir, chieftain, prince. 

Perhaps the name was given because the Amw'ites were like 
Emirs at the head of the Canaanitish tribes. Others have 
translated HDN amarus, bitter , embittered , from *HD ; or 

• V. % 

rebel > from iT)Q; or talking , eloquent , from “ION- The 
word ’HDN occurs in the singular number only, which is 

* v; 

often used collectively for the whole Amoritish nation. Some 
Amorites dwelt in the plains bordering upon the tribe of 
Dan, and others between the rivers Jordan and Arnou. 
The river Am on was the border between Moab and the 
Amorites. (Num. xxi. 13.) Of the cities of the Amorites it 
was said to the people of Israel, ‘ Thou shall save alive no- 
thing that breatheth : but thou shalt utterly destroy the 
Hittitbs, Amorites, CauaanjteSi-JPcrixites, Hivites, and Jebu- 
sites, as the Lord thy God has commanded thee, that they 
teach you not |p do after all their abominations, which they 
have done nnfi) "their gods.’ (Deut. xx. 10.) Even their sous 
and their daughters have they burnt in the fire to t heir gods. 
(Deut. xii. 31.) 4 Whoever of the children of Israel or of 
the strangers that sojourn in I srael, giveth of his seed unto 
Moloch shall be put to death.’ (Lev. xx. 2.) 

The Amorites were of tall stature. According to Amos, 
(ii. 9.) they were high as cedars and strong as oaks. This 
poetical description is illustrated by the historical statement, 
that the size of the iron bedstead of the Amoritish king, Og 
of Bashan, was nine cubits by four. (|)eut. iii. 1 1 .) Hence we 
may infer, that Og’s stature was gigantic, although it, did 
not fill bis iron bedstead any more than the Stuarts filled 
the enormous bedsteads at Hampton Court. But it is%ost 
likely that this bedstead, as it is called, was a kind of divan. 
But the biblical statement, could not bridle the flights of rab- 
binical imagination, who, regardless of the sacred text which 
they professed to illustrate, surpassed all the extravagancies 
of Arabian, Persian, and Indian poesy; in the Jalhut Shi- 
vtoni , Moses told the angel of death that Sihon and Og were 
so vast, that they could not bo drowned in the deluge, its 
waters reaching only to their ancles. Sihon was harder than 
a wall and taller than any tower, and no creature on earth 
could withstand his stefength. But aft# the demon with 
whom he was connected had been chained, Israel was lot 
loose i$»n him and discomfited him and the Amorites. The 
Sevocitr declares that Og, putting his hand against the 
windows of heaven, and liis feet against the fountains of the 
great deep, stopped $&© deluge, until the water being made 
hot scalded the giaht to the bone, who now, mounting the 
ark, rode out the storm. If Og retained his appetite, he 
must have been an inconvenient passenger, for his bill of 
far© was daily 1000 oxen, 1000 head of game, and 1000 
•measures of wine. According to Berachoth, Og, having 
ascertained that the camp of Israel was threat miles in ex- 
tent, tore up ft sheet of rock of the same size, with the view 
to crush all iferto ©f war, by putting this extinguisher upon 
the history of Israel. -But whilst Og held the rock aver 
his head it was horecFby insects, broken into pieces, which 
on his shoulders, and nearly strangled the giant, Joshua, 


ax© ton efls long, abd 
beings himself ten ells h%h, he jumped another ten ells, 
struck Og in the an^ and kined him fi>r life, until he was 
finally destroy# at the ago of 900 years, (Blackwood’s 
Umazine, 1832, p* 744'.). ;• v \ V-.- 

So much seems certain, that in antieht times* the natives 
, of Syria exceeded in Bta^ute ^ mhabit#is of the desert and 

The ?§br confederate kings (Genesis x\vl% who plundered 
Sodom and Gomorrah and took Lot captive, smote also 

the Amorites that dwelt in Hazzazon Tltnar TOD" 

' : ''t T ] “ 

amputation of cutting of the palm tree, which place was 
afterwards called Engeddi, TO Kids Eye or Kids 

Fountain , on the western borders of the Dead Sea, (n.c. 
1913.) Abram dwelt at this time in the plain of Manure 
the Amorite, -the brother of Eshcol and Aner, Abrafu's con- 
federates. Hence we perceive that the Amorites chiefly in- 
habited the country afterwards occupied by. the tribe of 
Judah, (Gen. xiv. is.) arid that they wjere on friendly terms 
with Abram. ^ 

The inhabitants of Gideon were Amorites. By feigning 
to send ambassadors from a great distance they Obtained 
peace with the Israelites under Joshua about the year w,c. 
1151. (See Joshua ix.) For making this confederacy Gi boon 
was attacked by five kings of the Amorites ; but Joshua 
chased them from Giheon to Bet hhoron, Azekah, ami Mak 
kedaii, where, according to Joshua, (x. 11.) more died from 
hailstones than by the sword of the Israelites. But after 
all this, the Amorites retained so much power, that they 
forced (me. 1425) the children of Dan into the ..mountain, 
for they would not suffer them to come down to the valley. 
‘ But the Amorites would dwell in Mount He res in Ajaloh, 
and in Shaalbim ; yet the house of Joseph prevailed so that 
they became tributaries. And the; coast of the ' Amorites 
was from the going up to Akrabim, from the rock and up- 
ward.’ (Judges i. 34-36.) The remarkable fact, that the 
Israelites conquered the mountains sooner 1 hah the plains 
is explained (Judges i. 19.) : it was because the inhabitants 
of the plain had chariots of iron. 

About the year n.c. 1120 there was peace between Israel 
and the Amorites. The Giheon ites (to whdiu seven de- 
scendants of Saul were delivered by David about the year 
B.c. 1020, that they might revenge themselves for Saul's 
atrocities) were of the remnant of the Amorites whom Joshua 
had made hewers of wood and drawers of water. (Jos. ix. ; 
2 8am. xx.) Another branch of the Amorites dwelt between 
the rivers Jordan and Arnon. (Num. xxi. 13., xxii. 36. 
Judges xi. 18.) Here Moses and the children of Israel 
had smitten two kings of the Amorites, namely, Sihon, who 
dwelt at Heshbon, and Og, King of Bashan, in the plain east 
of Jordan. These kir%s had refused to let the Israelites pass 
through their borders. But it appears that these Amorites 
were not extirpated, and that their descendants formed, even 
during the time of the Maccabees, a distinct tribe; for we 
read in Josephus's Antiquit (Xiii. chap. 1.) that the Amorites 
(A papaiov 7 rotkfr) from Modab$|bll suddenly upon the corps 
of Johannes Gaddis, when he was conveying, according to the 
command of his brother Jonathan, the baggage of the 
Jewish host to the Nabathaoan Arabs who roved between 
the Euphrates and the Red Sea. Simon and Jonathan re- 
venged the death of their brother Johannes by falling sud- 
denly upon the splendid train of an Amoritish bridegroom 
who was leading his bride, the daughter of a rich Arable, 
from Gabatha to Medaba. On this occasion 400 men, wo 
men and children were killed. 

AMOS, the prophet, was a native of the town of Tbekoa, 
which was about six miles south of Bethlehem. He was 
not a prophet's son, but a herdsman, and a gatherer of sy- 
camore fruity- and the Lord took him as he followed the 
flookpto prophesy unto Israel, (Amos vii* 14, 1 5.) There- 
fore, Amos mentions the kingdom of Judah only inci- 
dentally, and hence Dr. Goke, Dr. Adam Clarke, and 
several commentators before them have vaguely conj ectured 
Amos to be a native of the kingdom of Israel, Amos saw 
his visions concerning Israel in tbflNlays of I|piah, King 
of Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam II., King of Israel, 
two years before the earthquake. (Amos i. 1.) This earth- 
quake is mentioned by Zechariah, (xiv. 5.) 1 Ye shall flee, 
like as ye fled from before the earthquake in the days of 
Uzziah, King of Judah,’ which happened, according to thfc 




opinion* of th* later Jews, when Uzziah went into the 
temple to burh ineehse upon the altar, and Azariah, the 
priest, went in after him, and with him fourscore priests, 
valiant men who withstood Uzziah, afidsaid* it appertained 
not unto thee to hum incense, but to the priests that are 
consecrated: go out of the sanctuary. Then Uzziah wtas 
wroth, leprosy rose in his forehead, and the priests thrust 
him out from thenofe (2 Chroh. XxM.) Accoroing to Jose- 
phus, (Antiquit. ix. 10. $ 4.) the earthquake b eg$u during 
the king's altercation with the priests. A ray of the sun, 
according to the story, fell through a fissure of the temple 
into the face of tie king and struck him with leprosy. The 
western part of Mount Olivet rolled four stadia or furlongs 
to the east side of the mountain, covered rainy streets and 
destroyed the king’s gardens.' 

It is probable that the prophecies of Amos were de- 
livered between the years 798—784 before Christ. 

With this period, the contents of the book of Amos 
agree, for the borders of Israel extended from Hamath to 
the Amon (Amos vi. 14.), and the vices, which the prophet 
denounces, are such as usually predominate during periods 
of temporal prosperity and security Isaiah, Hosea, and 
Amos wore conten^braries. The opinion that Isaiah, a 
member of the royal family, was a son of Amos the herds- 
man, arose from a confusion of the prophet whose name is 
(jamas (signifying, burden or burdened) with the 

word yiDN (strong) Amots , the name of the father of 

Isaiah. Tho Greeks wrote both names Amos. 

In the Book rvv ‘T(iii<pnrojv irus iKtifltvfiii'ra.v Kelt <raZ xi?vr<zt % 
which has been published with the works of Epiplianius, 
who was bishop of Conslantia, in Cyprus, at the end of the 
fourth century, we read that Amos, born at Thekoa, in the 
land of Zebu ion, the father of Isaiah, was wounded with a 
sword by Ama/iah the priest, at Bethel, whom be had re- 
proved for worshipping calves. The son of Amaziah 
struck him with a bludgeon on the head, so that he died 
two days alter returning to his country, where he was 
buried with his fathers. The land of Zebukm may here 
signify the sandy region, the desert of Thekoa, which 
extends from tho south of Jerusalem to the Persian Gulph, 
at the entrance of which Thekoa was situated, surrounded 

with tolerable pastures. Or it means tho country of 

the Idumean, Gen. xxxvi. 20, which the Latins called 
terra SohaiL (See H. A. llamukeri, Comment atiom li helium 
de vita el morte Prnphetarum, Amst. 1833. In Instituti 
regii Commentary is 7) 

Many having repealed St. Jerome's saying, that Amos 
was ‘ rude in speech, but not in knowledge,’ Bishop Louth, 
in his twenty- first lecture, shows that Amos was not behind 
the chief prophets in eloquence. The hook of Amos is 
written in an excellent Hebrew styled but the orthography 
d ilfers occasionally from the usual standard. Amos, the 
herdsman, has taken many figures from pastoral life, but 
lie alludes also to history, geography, and astronomy. 
Thus we see that knowledge, in olden times, was not con- 
fined to those who, like Isaiah, were of the blood royal, or 
priests like Jeremiah, btft extended sometimes even to 
herdsmen., 

Chapters i. ii. describe the approaching judgment of 
Jehovah, which rolls like a thunder-storm over the sur- 
rounding states, Damascus, Plulistia, Tyrus, Edom, Am- 
mon, Moab, touches upon Judah, and halts over Israel, on 
account of its injustice, immorality, idolatry, and stubborn- 
ness against the providence of Jehovah. 

Chapters hi., iv., v., and vi. contain the predictions of 
the punishment of Israel ; and chapters vii. — ix. visions of 
judgment, in which is interwoven the history of Amazi&hs 
opposition, who said unto Amos, O thou seer, gp* ficc thee 
away into the land # of J udah, and there eat bread, and pro- 
phesy there. -W 

The canonical authority of Amos rests upon the internal 
character of bis work, upon the united testimony of the 
Jewish and Christian church, and upon the use which the 
apostles mad© of Amos (v. 25, 26, in Acts vii. 42., Autos 
ix. 11., and in Acts^xv. 16.). Philo, Josephus, and the 
fathers quote Amos among the minor prophets, and even 
the author of the book of Tobit (ii. G.) quotes a passage 
from Amos, mentioning his name. ^ 

AMOY, a celebrated port of China, in the province of 
Fo-Jden, in 20° 45' north latitude and 118° east longitude. 


In Mandarin dialect, the name of the plan* js IJlfcWin, 
which is pronounced by the natives Ha-moy^ & ; ' ' \ ' 

The district in whhsh thijs iloMrishihg town, 
of the comajlrce of the province, is situated* is one Of 
most barren in all China, gn4 ^ot only yields nothing fcr 
exportation, hut is dependent even for ^he necessaries of Ufa 
on the neighbouring island of Formosa, which Has been 
described as the granary of the eastern cAefc of China. Not- 
withstanding this serious disadvantage, the merchants of 
Amoy are among the most wealthy and eftterprhjing in the 
Chinese empire ; they hav e formed oontiexjnhf til along the 
coast, and have established comJfiW’cial houses in many 
parts of the eastern -mhinelago.” Most of the Formosian 
colonists emigrated from the district 6f Amoy, with capital 
supplied by its merchants, and in proportion as the island 
has flourished, so lias Amoy increased m wealth and im- 
portance. 

During the south-west monsoon, the merchants of Amoy 
freight their vessels at Formosa with sugar, which they sell 
at various ports to the northward, returning homo with 
cargoes of drugs. They maintain co*axnercial relations with 
Manilla, as well as with Tonquin and Cochin China : they 
annually employ forty large junks in trading with Bankok. 
the capital of Siam. Junks of the largest class— some of 
them 800 tons burden — go to Borneo, Macassar, Java, 
and the Sou-loo islands; and many of them annually 
visit Sincapore, in order to procure goods of British manu- 
facture. 

This port has not always been closed against European 
vessels. According to the records of the East India Com- 
pany, — ‘ Tho King of Tywan, on taking Amoy in 1675, 
issued a proclamation inviting both Qpincso and foreign 
merchants to trade thither, exempting them from the pay- 
ment of all duties for three years.' Many vessels, in con- 
sequence, resorted to the port, but the exemption was 
speedily revoked. In 1681, the town was taken by the 
Tartars, hut Europeans were still allowed to trade thither, 
and continued to do so until 1734, when the exactions of the 
Mandarins deterred them from continuing so unprofitable 
an intercourse; and when an English ship went there, ten 
years after, many vain endeavours and much fruitless dis- 
cussion were employed to induce the Chinese to trade, so 
that the vessel was obliged # proceed to Bengal for a 
cargo. 

The ship Amherst visited Amoy last yearf 1832) with no 
better success ; it appears, however, that the obstacles to 
her trading all proceeded from tho authorities, and not from 
the people, by whom our countrymen wore received in the 
most friendly manner. The harbour of Amoy U spacious 
and secure. (Lords’ Report of 1820-21, relative, tq^ the 
Trade with the East Jmies and China; and Report of 
Proceedings on a Voyage in the Ship Amherst to the 
Northern Ports of China, by Mr. H. H. Lindsay.) 

AMPELI'DEAS, one of the names of the vine tribe. [Sen 
VlTES.J $ > 

AMrHI'BIA, (from the Greek word which sig- 

nifies having a double life,) a zoological term employed in 
different senses by different writers. In common conversation 
we are accustomed to call all mammals, such as seals, otters, 
beavers, &c„ amphibious, whose organization disposes them 
to resort indifferently either to the land or water for pro- 
curing food and other purposes, or whose habits are at once 
terrestrial and aqhhtic ; thus we usually denominate tho 
common campagpol ( Arvicolu amphibia) and white-bellied 
shrew (St/rex f alliens), the water-rat and water-shrew re- 
spectively, and consider them in every respect as amphibious 
animals. But in this sense of tfi© word every land-animal 
is more or less amphibious, for all resort occasionally to the 
water, and with the single exception of mum, all ap pear to 
ha ve an instinctive power of sw imming. PrcviomFto the 
time of .Linnaeus, the earlier naturalists attached no more 
definite meaning to tho word than thaj which was sanctioned 
by popular custom, and which, it willlbte observed, is more 
properly expressed by tho term aquatic. Tho great Swe- 
dish philosopher, however, rejected this vague and improper 
signification, and applied the Wm generally to the third 
class of his system of zoology, which comprised not only all 
the animals #nce more properly|deii<jiamatocl reptiles, such 
as the tortoises, lizards, serpent^/ and frogs, but likewise the 
cartilaginous fishes. Linnmuiir was evidently ignorant of 
the true characters and natural limits of this class of ani- 
mals; tho term amphibia was certiunly very applicable io 
many of the genera and specie* whioh it embraced, butw&h 
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regard to the great majority of them it was an absolute mis- 
nomer. The shark and the ray are as incapable of existing 
out of the water, as many of the common lfzards gre of living 
in it, and consequently neither the group which Linnaeus 
proposed to establish, nor the name by which he designated 
it, has been adopted by more recent zoologists. The carti- 
laginous fishes have been referred to the other aquatic 
tribes, with which their habits and organic conformation 
naturally connect them, and the remainder of the class, 
Which stands in Gmelin's celebrated edition of the *Sys- 
tema Nature under t$*e name amphibia, is admitted into 
modern systems under the more appropriate designation of 
reptiles. . '#■ , ' /" 

Taken in its strict and literal sense, the term amphibious 
would apply only to such animals as have the power of living,] 
indifferently, at the same time, either upon land or in water. 
To fulfil this condition it is necessary that a truly amphibious 
animal should be provided with the means of breathing in 
either of these elements, that is, that it should simulta- 
neously possess both lungs and gills. Now there are four 
genera of batracluan reptiles which actually do possess this 
extraordinary double apparatus for extracting the principle 
which supports animal life indifferently from either element; 
and these, as Baron Guvicr has justly observed, comprise in 
reality the only known vertebrate^ animals which are truly 
amphibiov^s. They are the axolotls, the menobranchi , and 
the siren#, all of which inhabit the rivers and lakes of Ame- 
rica, and the proteus which is found in subterraneous streams 
connecting certain lakes in Carniola and Hungary. * The 
existence and simultaneous action of gills and lungs in these 
animals/ says Baron Cuvier, in a note to the Regne Ani- 
mal, ‘ can no longer he doubted ns one of the most clearly 
established facts in natural history ; I have before me the 
lungs of a siren of three feet in length, in which the vascular 
apparatus is as well developed and as complicated as in any 
other reptile, yet nevertheless this siren had gills as com- 
plete as any other species.’ These then arc the only strictly 
amphibious reptiles ; but if we were disposed to take the 
term in a little more extended sense, it might, without im- 
y , be applied to the entire order of reptiles which 


Srongniart, and after him all modern naturalists, deno- 
minate batrachiam , becai^ ‘all these animals, without 
exception, breathe by meaH of ’gills in their tadpole state, 
and only acquire lungs when they assume the more mature 
and perfect tbrih of reptiles. 

Beyond this, however, the term cannot with propriety he 
extended to the reptiles in general, because these animals, 
though the limited quantity of their respiration enables 
them to remain under water for a much longer period than 
birds or mammals, can no more absolutely dispense with 
breathing than the higher clasps, and like them would 
inevitably be drowned if prevented for any length of time 
from coining to the surface to breathe. For further informa- 
tion upon this subject, see RupTii^h Batrachi ans, * and 
Aquatic Animals. * 

AMPHIBOLITE, a name sometimes given to the 
simple mineral more commonly called hornblende, and 
which was introduced by Haiiy, the mineralogist, who use- 
lessly changed many names. He called hornblende amphi - 
bole , because it is easily mistaken for augito, another simple 
mineral closely allied to it in composition, from ipfifaiof, 
amphibolos , equivocal, i, 

AMPHI'CTYONS, members of a celebrated council in 
ancient Greece, called the Amphictyonic Council. 

According to the*popular story, this council was founded 
by Amphictyon, son of Deucalion, who lived, if he lived at 
all, many centuries before the Trojan ws$. It is supposed 
by a writer quoted by Pausanias, x. 8., to derive its name, 
with alight alteration, from a word signifying ‘settlers 
arouiwf t place/ Strabo, who professes to know nothing of 
its founder, says that Acrisius, the mythological king of 
Argos, fixed its constitaititm, and regulated its proceedings. 
Amidst the darknearf which hangs over its origin, we dis- 
cover with certainty, tliat it was one of the earliest institu- 
tions in Greece. No fill or clear account has been given 
of it during any period of fts existence by those who had 
the means of informing us. The fullest information is 
supplied by JBstthincs the orator; but before any attempt 
is made, by the help of some short notices from other 
writers, arid of conjecture, to trace its earlier history, it 
may not be .amiss to state what is certainly known of this 
council as iJSpisied in his time. 

According to ASschines, the Greek nations which had a 


w , ... * . _ r n the council, weto l&Thesftalians, 

Boeotians, Dorians, Ionians, Perrhiribians, Magnesians, Lo- 
crians/ CEtceans, Phthiots, Mahans, Phocialis. Each 
nation was represented by certain sovereign states, of which 
it was supposed to be the parent : thus Sparta, conjointly 
with other Dorian states, represented the Dorian nation. 
Amongst the states thus united in ra^senting their com- 
mon nation, there was a perfect equality! Sparta enjoyed 
no superiority over Dorium and .Cytmium, two inconsiderable 
towns in Doris, and the deputies of Athens, qne of the 
representatives of the Ionian nation, sat m the council on 
equal terms with those of Erfetria in Euboea, and of Priene, 
an Ionian colony in Asia Minor. From a rather doubtful 
passage in ASschines, De Fals . Leg. f 43. compared with a 
statement in Diodorus, xvi. 60. it seems that each nation, 
whatever might be the number of its constituent states, had 
two, and only two votes. The council had two regular ses- 
sions in each year, meeting in the spring at Delphi; and in 
the autumn near Pylce, otherwise called Thermopylae ; but 
special meetings were sometimes called before the usual 
time. From its meeting at Pylro, a session of the Am- 
{ihictyons was called a ryloea, and the... deputies were called 
Pylagone* that is, Councillors gt PyhB. There were also 
deputies distinguished by the name of Hieromncmons, 
whose office it was, as their name implies, to attend to mat- 
ters pertaining to religion. Athens stmt three Pylagorro 
and one Hieromnemon. The former were appointed tor 
each session; the latter probably for a longer . period, 
perhaps for the year, or two sessions. The council enter- 
tained charges laid before it in relation to offences com- 
mitted against the Delphic god, made decrees thereupon, 
and appointed persons to execute them. These decrees, 
as wc learn from Diodorus, xvi. 24. were registered at 
Delphi. The oath taken by the deputies bound the Am- 
phictyons not to destroy any of the Amphictyonic cities, or 
to debar them from the use of their fountains in. peace or 
war ; to make war on any who should transgress* in these 
particulars, and to destroy their cities to punish with band, 
foot, voice, and with all tlieir might, any who should plun- 
der the property of the god, (the Delphic Apollo,) or should 
he privy to, or devise anything against that which was in 
his temple. This is the oldest form of the Amphictyonic 
oath which has been recorded, and is expressly called by 
ASschines the ancient oath of the Amphictyoris. It lias in- 
advertently been attributed to Solon by Mr. Milford, who 
has apparently confounded it with another oath imposed on 
a particular occasion. An ordinary council consisted only 
of the deputed Pylagorso and Hieromncmons ; but on 
some occasions at Delphi, all who were present with the 
Amphictyonic deputies to sacrifice in the temple and con- 
sult the oracle of the god, were summoned to attend, and 
then it received the name of an espleda or assembly. Be- 
side the list of Amphictyonic nations given by ASschines. 
we have one from Pausanias which differs a little from that 
of Aeschines, and another from Harpocration which differs 
slightly from both. The orator, whilst he speaks generally 
of twelve nations, names only eleven. Strabo agrees with 
him in the larger number. It is further remarkable, that 
whilst ASscliines places the Thessalians at the head of his 
list, Demosthenes, De Pac. p. 62, expressly excludes them 
from a seat in the council. 

/Eschinea has left us much in the dark as to the usual 
mode of proceeding in the Amphictyonic sessions ; and we 
shall look elsewhere in vain for certain information. It 
should seem that all the Pylagorae sat in the council and 
took part in its deliberations ; hut if the common opinion 
mentioned above, respecting the two votes allowed to each 
patioh, be correct, it is certain that theyfiid not all vote. 
The regulations according to which the dspisions of the 
twelve nations w ere made can only be conjectured. We 
know that the religious matters which foil under the juris- 
diction of the AHiphictyonic body were managed princi- 
pally^ least, by the Hieromnemons, who appear, from a 
verse in Aristophanes, Nub* 613., to have been appointed 
by lot, but we are not as well informed respecting the 
limits which separated their duties from those of the Pyla- 
goree, nor respecting the relative rank which they held in 
the council, (See Assofe. contr. Ctes. p. G8 — 72. Fids. Leg . 
p. 43.) The little that is told is to be found for the most part 
in the ancient lexicographers and scholiasts, or commenta- 
tors, who knew perhaps nothing about the matter, and whose 
accounts are sufficiently perplexing to give room for great 
variety of opinions among modem writers. Some have 



rtvea to discover that the office of the 


^ ior^newoftf was of comparatively late creation, tibat these 


hew deputies were J^igVr rank than the Pylagarae, and 
Of; tliietn ^re^ided in the con^cil ; others 

again haye .supposed, what, indeed, an ancient lexicographer 
asserted, that they acted as secretaries or 
scr&e^ Tw<ji Amphictyonic deorees are found at length 
in tb<& nrtftion of ©lixiesttienes on the Crown, both of which 
begin thus : * When Cieinagoms was priest, a&the vernal 
Fylsba, it was resolved by the Pylagor© and the Synedri 
(joint councillors) of the Amphictyons, and the common 
body of the &mphictyon*v * Some have assumed that 
Cleinagoras the priest was the, presiding Hieromnemon, and 
Others that the Hicromnemons are comprehfendgd under the 
general name of Fjdagorie. Machines again has men-- 
tioried a decree in which the Hicromnemons were ordered^) 
to repair at an appointed time to a session at Pylro, carrying 
with them the copy of a certain decree lately made by the 
council; Of the council, as it existed before the time of 
iEschines, a few notices are to be found in the ancient his- 
torians, some of which are not unimportant. According 
to Herodotus, vii. 200. the council held its meetings near 
Thermapyioy in ' 




earned the safety «nd internal 
Hence the Anaphictyqnic laws, ! 
be partly understood ibojrn the terms of the A^nphictymiib 
oath. Confederacies and eounoils, similar to those fertile 
Amphictyons, were common arafeng the ancient Greeks. 



(lain ' ^vhich surrounded the village of 
AnthelaVand in which whs a temple dedicated td the Am- 

S onic Ceres ; to whom, as Strabo tells .us, Ik, 429. the 
rictyons sacrificed at every session. This temple, 
according to Callimachus, Ep. 41 . was founded by Acrisius ; 
and hence arose, .as Muller supposes in his history of the 
Dorians, (vol. i. p. 289, EngMi translation,) the tradition 
mentioned above. 

We are told by Strabo, ix. 418. that after the destruction 
of Crissa by an Amphictyonic army, under the command of 
'Eurylochus, a Thessalian prince, the Amphictyons insti- 
tuted the celebrated games, which from that time were 
called the Pythian, in addition to the simple musical con- 
tests already established by the Delphi an s. Pausunias also, 
x. 7., attributes to the Ampliictypns, both the institution and 
subsequent regulation of the games; anil it is supposed by 
the most skilful critics, that one occasion of the exercise of 
this authority, recorded by Pausanias, can be identified 
with the victory of Eurylochus, mentioned by Strabo. 
According to this supposition, the Crissman, and the cele- 
brated Cirrhsean war, are the same, and Eurylochus must 
have lived its late as n.c. 591. But the history of these 
matters is full of difficulty, partly occasioned by the fre- 
quent confusion of the names of Orissa anil Cirrha. 

From the scanty materials left us by the ancient records, the 
following sketch of the history of this famous council is of- 
fered to the reader, as resting on some degree of probability : — 
The council was originally formed by a .confederacy of 
Greek nations or trib^which inhabited a part of the country 
afterwards called Thdssiily. In the lists which have come;; 
down to us of the constituent tribes, the names belong for 
the most part to those hordes of primitive Greeks which are 
first heard of, and some of which continued to dwell north 
of the Malian bay. The bond of union was the common 
worship of Ceres, near whose temple at Antheia its meetings 
were held. With the worship of the goddess was afterwards 
joined that of the Delphic Apollo; and thenceforth the 
council met alternately at‘ Delphi and Pylro. Its original 
seat and old connexions w r ere kept in remembrance by the 
continued use of the term Pylma, to designate its sessions 
wherever held ; though eventually the Delphic god enjoyed 
more than an equal snare of consideration in the confede- 
racy. It may be remarked that the Pythian Apollo, whose 
worship in its progress southwards can be faintly traced 
from the confines of Macedonia, was the peculiar god of the 
Dorians who were of the Hellenic race ; whilst the worship 
of Ceres was jlpokably of Pelasgil* origin, and appears at 
one time to hive been placed in opposition to that of Apollo, 
and in great measure to have retired befope ft. There is 
no direct authority for asserting that the joint Worship was 
not coeval with Ife establishment of the bouncily but it 
seems probable from facts, which it is not necessary to exa- 
mine here, that an Amphictyonic confederacy existed among 


the older residents, the worshi] 
bourhood of the Malian ‘ 


pers of Ceres, in the neigh- 
tfbre the hostile intruders 


with their rival deity were joined with them in a friendly 

■■■■■; n ■ : * 


ms purposes, th& main 


coalition. The council met for . ...... 

object being to protect the temples and maintain the worship 
of the two deities. With religion were joined, according to 
the customs of the times, political objefettfj and the jurisdic- 
tion of the Amphietyons extended to matters which con- 


the Greek 
ontan, and Dorian 

niatiohs. Suck also was the <wmfbd«^oy of seven states 
whose council met in the temple of Neptune in the island 
of Calauria, and which is even called by $&ab&> viii. 374, an 
Am phictyonic council. ^ V ; i '*£ * 

The greater cetey&y of th«/f#rth^rn Amphiety^ is 
attributable partly superior fame and authority of the 
Delphic ApollS; still mom, perhaps, to their ooimekion 
with powerful . fi j fc tes which grew into importance at a com- 
paratively late period. The migrating fiOrdes* **ht forth 
from the tribes of which originally or in vely early times Me 
confederacy was composed, carried with them tlieir Assiphic- 
tyonic rights, and thus at^everv remove lengthened the 
arms of the council. The great Dorian migration especially 
planted Amphictyonic cities in the remotest parts of Southern 
Greece. But this- diffusion, whilst it extended its fame, 
was eventually fatal to its political authority. The early 
members, nearly equal perhaps in rank and power, whilst 
[ they remained in the neighbourhood of Mounts CEta and 
Parnassus, might be willing to submit their differences to 
the judgment of the Amphictyonic body. But tie cose was 
altered when Athens and Sparta became the leading powers 
in Greece. Sparta, for instance, ; ;would not r&adily pay 
obedience to the decrees of a distant coufeil, in which the 
deputies of some inconsiderable towns' !n Doris sat on equal 
terms with their own. Accordingly a most important 
period of Grecian history, during a long series of bloody 
contests between Amphictyonic. states, we are unable to 
discover a single mark of the council's interference. On 
the other hand, we have from Thucydides i, 1 12, a strong 
negative proof of the insignificance into which its authority 
hail fallen. The Phocians (h. c. 448) possessed themselves 
by force of the temple of Apollo at Delphi ; were deprived 
of it by the Lacedaemonians, by whom it was restored to the 
Delpliians ; and were again replaced by. the Athenians, in 
this, which is expressly called by the historian a sac cod war, 
not even an allusion is made to* tho existence of an Araphic- 
tyonic council. After the decay of its political power there 
still remained its religious jurisdiction ; bufedt is not easy to 
determine its limits or the objects to which it was directed. 
In a treaty of peace made (h.c. 421) between tho Pelopon- 
nesians and the Athenians (Tlnicyd, v. 1 7), it was provided 
that , the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and the Delphians, 
should he independent. This provision, however, ^Spears to 
have had reference especially to the claims of the Phocians 
to include Delphi in the number of their towns, and not to 
have interfered in any respect with the superintendence of 
the temple and oraele, which the Amphictyons had long 
exercised in conjunction with the Delphians. We have 
seen that the Amphictyons weFe charged in the earliest 
times with the duty of protecting the temple and the wor- 
ship of the god., But the right of superintendence, of regu- 
lating the mode of proceeding in consulting the oracle, in 
making the sacrifices, and in the celebration of the games* 
was apparently of much later origin, and may, with some pro- 
bability, he dated from the victory gained by Eurylochus and 
the Amphictyonic army- The exercise of this right had the 
effect of preserving to tho council permanently a consider- 
able degree of importance. In early tijries the Delphic god 
had enjoyed immense authority. ’He sent out colonies, 
founded cities, and originated weighty measures of Various 
kinds. Before the times of which wo have lately been 
speaking, his influence had boon somewhat diminished ; but 
tne oracle was still most anxiously consulted both^h public 
and private matters. The custody of the temple was also 
an object of jealous interest on q^oiuit of the vast treasures 
contained within its walls. 

The Greek writers, who notice ike religious jurisdiction 
of the council, point our attention almost exclusively to 
Delplu ; but it may bo inferred firom a remarkable fact 
mentioned by Tacitus, Ann, iv. 14, that it was much more 
extensive.** The Samians, when petitioning in tho time of 
the Emperor Tiberius for the confirmation of a certain pri- 
vilege to their t&nphrof Juno, pleaded an ancient decree of 
the Amphictyons m their favour. Die words of the histo 
rion seem to imply that the decree was made at an early 
period in the existence of Greek colonies in Asia Minor; and 
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lie says that the decisi<m tfe 

had at that , , ^ ^ 

The sacpml wars, m w o*lted> which ,&m m^ 1 
mated by the Amphfefcy^a intlw* pxewse offimr judfeSa 
authority, can here be Noticed only fo fer $» they help to 
illustrate the immediate subject «f inquiry. JThe Cirrhiau 
%var f in Of Salop, sOready^ 'Mn 

tiened: ^Fho port of Cirrha, f |o^n on the Crissaeari bay, 
afforded the readiest access feomtbe co ast to Delphi. The 
Ckihfl&ans, availing themselves of their situation, grievously 
oppressed by heavy exactions the numerous pilgrims to the 
~ ‘ ’ ^ by direction of the 

** ~**te cause of the 
fftnetally offen- 
of the D# 


PelphLC temple- ^he^fipi|hie1fp| 
oracle, proclaimed a sacied war to at* 
god ; tliatisvto correct ah abuse which wi 
si vo, and particularly injurious to the ' 


slavery, their lands consecrated to Apollo, and a curse wasq 
pronounced on all who should hereafter cultivate them. 
We are told that Solon acted a prominent part on this occa- 
sion, and that groat deference was shown to his counsels. 
Mr. Mi t ford, indeed, has discovered without help from his- 
tory, which is altogether silent on the subject, that ho was 
tlie author of sundry important innovations, and that he in 
fact remodelled the constitution of the Amphictyonic body^ 
He has even been able to catch a view of the secret inten- 
tions of thu, legislator, and of the political principles which 
guided him. But in further assigning to Solon the com- 
mand of the Amphictyonic army, hois opposed to the direct 
testimony of the ancieiif historians. 

From tbo conclusion of the Citrhoean war to tlio time of 
Philip of Macedonian interval exceeding two centuries, we 
hear little more of the Ampliictyons, than that they rebuilt 
the temple at Delphi, which had been destroyed by fire me. 
&|h ; that they set a price on the head of Ephialtes, who be- 
trayed the cause of the Greeks at Thermopylae and con? 
ferred public honours on the patriots who died there; and 
that they erected a monument to the famous diver Scyllias 
as a reward for the information which, as the story goes, he 
conveyed under water from the Thessalian coast; to thq com- j 
manders of the Grecian licet at Artemisinin. If Plutarch 
may he trusted, the power of the Ampliictyons had not at 
this time fallen into contemptv When a proposition was 
made hy the Lacedaemonians td^bxpcl from the council all 
the states which had not taken part in the war against the 
Persians, it wa§ resisted successfully hy Themistoeles, on 
the ground tfeat the exclusion of three considerable states, 
Argos, Thebes, and the Thessalians, would give to the 
more jxworful of the remaining members a preponderating 
iiiifueuc^ypi the council dangerous to the rest of Greece. 

After having, for a long period, nearly lost sight of the 
Ampliictyons iji history, we find them venturing, in the 
fallen fortunes of Sparta, to impose a heavy fine on that 
sloth as a punishment for an old offence, the seizure of the 
Theban Cadmoia, the payment of jj|uc.h, however, they 
made no attempt to enforce In this cSle, as well as in the 
celebrated Phocian war, the Amphictyonic council can be 
considered* only as an instrument in the hands of the The- 
biyns, who after their successful resistance to Sparta, ap- 
pear to have acquired a preponderating influence in it, and 
tyht) found it convenient to use its name and authority, 
tyhilst prosecuting their own schemes of vengeance or am- 
bition. Though the charge brought against the Phocian* 
was %t of impiety in cultivating a part, qf the accursed 
Qirrhsjwai plain, ‘tf&re is no reason to think that any reli- 
gious feehngt j^as «$toitcd, at least in the earlier part of 
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„ thirty deputies ; but a preponderajee w»» givmitotheuew 


phians- Cirrha was destroyed, the inhabitants reduced to y town of Nicopolis, which sent six deputies to fr aeh meeting. 

1 “ 1 A “ A -- 11 “ -“ J - — J Delphi sent two to each meeting, and Athens* oncflfVlf: 

the other states sent th^r deputies according fe* **«ertMn 
cycle, and not to every meeting, ftm $ml 

dissolution, we have no authority onwhfoh W# tojrttdy. 

It is not easy to estimate with mheh oertainty wic effects 
produced on the Greek nation ^mierally, by the institution 
of this council. It is, hovvever, fome^wng more than con- 
jecture, that the country which tills the seat of the original 
members 6f the Amphictyonic confederacy, was also the 
cradle of the Greek nation, such as it is known to ft# in the 
historical ages. This country was subject to incursions 
iVom barbarous tribes, especially on western fVdntier, pro- 
bably of a very differqpt imracter the occupants of 
whom we hav$ been speaking. In the pressure of these 
incursions, the Amphictyonic confederacy may have been a 
powerful instrument of preservation, and must have tended 
to maintain at. least; the separation of its members from their 
Foreign neighbours, and so to preserve the peculiar cha- 
racter of that gifted people, from which knowledge and civi- 
lization have flowed over the whole western world, ft may 
also have aided the cause of humanity ; for it is reasonable 
to suppose that in earlier times, diUb*e|iceft between its own 
members were occasionally composed by interference of the 
council ; anjj, thus, it may have been a partial cbtfijt on the 
butchery or war, and may at least have diminished the mi- 
series resulting from the cruet lust of military renown. In 
one respect, its influence w as greatly and permanently be- 
neficial. In common with the great public festivals, it 
helped to give a national tfepty to numerous independent 
states, of which the Greek nation was composed. But it 
had a merit which did not belong to those festivals in an 
equal degree. It cannot be doubted that the Amphictyonic 
laws, which regulated the originally small confederacy, 
were the foundation of that international law which was re- 
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the contest ; au r d Amphictyonic states were ea 
as combatants on both Glides. For ail ac^pb 
the reader is referred to a general history of Greece, The 
' council jgji* *o fartiffeoted by tlie result) that it w f as compelled 
to receivWu new inemb&r* and in fact a master, in the person 


of Philip of Macedon, w- 
port an t services at the#X] 


as thus rewarded for his im 
. -iso of the Fhociaria, who were 

expelled from the coxiflhleraey* , They wore# however, p/t a 
subsequent period restored, in consequence of their noble ex- 
ertions in the cause of Greecq and the Delphic God against 
the Gauls* It may be remarked, that the to&tiiU|$y of 


the Phocian general Philomolus, whatever 
is tfdlhet in favour of the supposition that 
not always qpunected with Delphi. Ho jimtifti 
sution to its decrees, on the ground that the i 
tlie Amphictyotts claimed was comparatively 
usurpation. In the case of the Ampfuwuarte, w.] 


was similar to that of the Fhocians, the name of 
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his oppor 
jht which 
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;hich, imperfect as it 
noficialiy national ir^ 


cognised throughout Greooe ; am 
l was, had some effect in regulatktg .... 
tcrcourse among the Greeks in ]>ea«o and wafr, and, «o far 
as it went, was opposed fry that brute for^ and lawless 
aggression, which no Greex felt himself reiitfened by any 
law from exercising towards those who Were Hot of the 
Greek name. To the investigator of that daak but in- 
teresting period in the existence of the Greek nation* whfeh 
precedes its authentic records, the hints which lwive been 
left us on the earlier days of thif * cotmoil, feint sdanty 
as they are, have still their value. They coittrlbute 1 ^some- 
thing to those fragments of evidence with which tta farm- 
ing and still more the ingenuity of the present genwaribu 
are converting mythical legends into' n body w aikefeikt 
history. ; 

AMPHIDESMA, among b 'Star ;a 

genus of marine bivalve shells, ^ which Avc 
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te .tiw £oolag.mi Joumrf, emr twenty^©* southrWt of to U^m to ™* 1 , ,<jf Seim tW 
* w uaijttlty calted the luament of bivalve* as terictehoe of a ley, and fifty-four m 

onlvon© 1 ltis> however, two ftubstance^pfve*y niehi. M. Cousinly* formerly French consul at Salonioli^ 

different sfruouare andtfae ; the o^ or ligament* being give* an sfccount turns of AmphipOlkr wluw Ite 

totori^agd only employed to keepthetwo valves together* repeatedly ' of . jtbe site of the aritient 

t» ' ea^enolnf from to edge of one valyO to town, and the course of tdM^ ^ dans fa 

th&jmmt: Witi^hejmr<il]age i* elastic and formed of perpei^ MtMdoine. lie found sojsse tracee of the town wall* 
didfto prismatic crystolUno-stn^turdd snail, eotne remains of Sculpture, tyfll a curious Greek mamp* 

jto.;i^^ separate the valves mm one angler when tion, being a decree of hanishuaent 
: m keep them dosed are relaxed. When of AxnphipolU, one of whom, <totocfla*r is perilous the 

to' : M^/sito elmd« tide part is compassed by their edge. *envoy of that name mentioned by 
For this purplse H is Wm^titos, as in the tolliinw Olyntfoiac, wlw beeoto otncu^m^ 
cotirtidemtion, placed in a ^ cavity close ihent to Ath^^v&lhntnb^ jfPlhedals are suli foe- ? 

to the'hiiiffe» when the shell is said to have an internal among the ruiqSW AmpbipoliaL Cbusindiy yfalied also 
©orflla^J|fe ligamnybeing still in its usual place. In the ruins of Eion, formerly a town near Aiqphipolis. oh 
' • ' ; ^ etloen^ -. veitb.- the ligament, on tog the left bank twd at the^mouih of the ^ The 

tf-pregied, . when, the, valves "are *£feai Roman road# called the Via through 

closSl^against the ligament itself, Which forms its outer Amphipolis, or perhaps rather thmUghEtoTi, 
wall. The resistance which the ligament offers is the AM FHIPRO STYLE. ^fhis is an architectural tone# 

moans <(f opening the shell. The cartilage has opaline compounded of three Greek words. It is Used to designate 
re flections* arid the cartilages of some large shells, as structures having the form of an antient Greek or Roman 
the mother-of-pearl shelly, are sold by the jewellers under parallelogramio temple, with a prostyle or portico on each 
the name of Pea&x&-stomt or black qp<*/$. They are not so of its ends or fronts, but with no columns on its aides or 
much used now as formally, but they arc still much sought hanks. The plan of the temple of Jupiter Panhelksnius, 
after on the Continent, especially in Portugal. - it iEgina, given with the article MaiUA t will exactly ex* 

AMPHILA, BAY OF, a bay extending for about six- emptily this arrangement, if the flanking rows of columns 
teen miles along the west coast of the Red $ea, hr 14° 3(F forming the lateral ambulatories are supposed to be re- 
Ni lat and 4 1° E. lyng. from^Grpehwich. Mr. Salt has moved. This would leave (independently of the internal 
given a chart of it cm a largafcale, from a survey, in his hypmthral disposition in the particular iustanoe) an exact 
Poi/age to, 4-bymniui quarto, Loiftlon, 1814. There are representation of what is into mled/%i 7 its ordinary aoeepta- 
thirtecn islands in the bay, the largest of which, Called also tion, by tlm term Amphiprostyhv or, to retain the Greek 
Ainphila, lying noar its south-eastern extremity, is not quite form, Amphipwtylos ; and the structure, having thus four 
a mile in length. Of these islands one only is a rock of columns in front, would bv vLT^amphi*teira-p' 08 tyion. (Seo 
calcareous stone ; the others are all composed of corallines, also Frosty mO 

madrepores, and other marine alluvia, strongly cemented A MPH 1 8 B/li N A , (from up$UG*im, which signifies, an 

together, ami covered with a thin layer of soil. None of animal that can walk in both directum*,) in zoology a 
them are now inhabited though on one, called Kutto, there genus of serpents, distinguished by their bodies having nearly 
are the ruins of goto houtfes. On the main land at the the same uniform thickness from the head to the extremity 
bottom pf the bay St the village of Dtiroro, and farther to the of the tail, by their small mouths and extremely diminutive 
south-tljSit, the smaller village of Madir. Between these* eyes, -their remarkably abort tails, and tho numerous rings 
and the sea is a sort of thick jungle of rack trees. This dis- of small square scales wliipli completely surround this organ 
trict was formerly- part of the old kingdom of Dankali, and and the body. A range of §mall pores rims in front of the 
still retains that name. Mr. Salt thinks it probable that vent, which is situated jgNfrijf at the end of the tail ; the 
Atnphila is not a native word, but a corruption of the jaws alone are provided ^th a single row of small conical 
Greek ‘Avntpixov Xyifjv, mentioned by Strabo, Casaub. teeth, the palate being without any ; and e yen those of tho 
p. 77 1. (Salt s Abyssinia, ohap^,) jaws are few and distant from on© another. *$hey are, more- 

AMPHFPOLIS, an ancient Greek city, on the left or over, destitute of fangs, and are consequently harmless 
eastern bank of the river Strymon, just below its egress and inoffensive# living tor the most part upon ants and 
from the lake Kerkine, now called Takino, and about three other small insects, and inhabiting ant-hills and burrows 
miles above its influx to the sea. This tgpjjn was at first which they themselves construct under ground. $jjje nature 
called Ennea HudaiAth© nine ways), and belonged to the of their food does not require these animals to possess the 
Etonians, a Thraciajr people. The first attempt at coin- power of dilating the mouth and gullet to the extraordinary 
nization here was by Aristagoras of Miletus, who failed in extent that is observed in the boas, pythons, and other ser- 
the attempfcf^B.C. 49f.) - *; v pents in general, which live for the most part upon animals 

The Atifonians next tnallb an unsuccessful attempt, proportionally mu<Mwger than themselves, and in order to 
(b.c. 465,) and sustainbd a sevete loss, but they took admit the huge mouthful have *the upper and under jaws 
Ennea Hodoi in the year 437 B.C., and' established there a both equally moveable upon the cranium. In the ainphis- 
colony. They enlarged and fortified the town, to which bsona, on the contrary, the upper jaw is fixed to the skull 
Hagnon, the leader of the colony, gave the name of Amphi- and intermaxillary bones, as in birds and mammals, so that 
polis, because tlio river ^Strymon flowed round a large part the head remains constantly in the same plane with the 
of it, forming nearly a circle; a wall was built across, and body,— a form which permits the animal to move equally 

thus the town was defended on every side. This is Thuey- well in either direction, namely, either backwards, or for- 

Aides" account, (lib. iv. cap. 1 02) which some geographers wards, and which has acquired % it the name by which it is 
have interpreted as if tlio town had stood between two distinguished., , 

totnehes of the river, which do not exist. In several maps, The head of the amphi sheen a is so small, and tho tail so 
alsev the Angitas, which flows from the eastward into the lake think and short, that it is difficult at first sight to distinguish 
Ketkine, is mistaken for the StrVmon which enters it from one from the other, and this circumstance,' united to the 
the north, .. $jto. latter is called Struma bv the Bulgarian animals habi#H proceeding either backwards ear forwards as 
• •' itdilddtoiito 'Ve^T this district, .--fhiring the occasion may require, has given rise to the popular be- 

thd Peloptuinesiau War, («.d. 4$U the Lawdmmonians, lief very generally spread throughout Brazil and other parts 

under the fr gSte^al Brasidas* took AmpMpobs. Cleon, of South America, the native countries of this that it 

:hbih 2 r : ate^:.hfWii Athenians to retako ; 4 p was beaten by possesses two heads, one at eooh extremity^ and that it h 
ip I cibrnhat under the walls iff the town, where Jmpmsfble to destroy the aninril \m simple ouUlpg, m the 
l- g^nerala lost their lives. The importanocOT Am- t#p heads mutually seek one another in case of such a 
nhipems was derived from its situation oh the bunks of a serious accident, and soon re-unite as if nothing had happened 
naviaable rivets a short distance from the sea, and from its Ignorance is the parent of superstttkm and absurdity, and 
to the gold mirms of Mount Fangwus, and onq^ronder naturally prwludla twenty: it is not tlierefore 
fine forests of Kerkine, from which, even now, many surprising that, among an ignorant and credulous people, the 
earttoea of timber are annually khipped at tho mouth- of singularity of the amphisbmnas form and habits should have 
tho^Strvmon. Amphipojis was taken by Philip, king of given risq totethis and a multitude of of her gross fictions, 
Miuioitojlia, Araphipotis lias-long been in ruins, and a village * Another snake,’ saya. Btedman, in his Hisfoty of Surinam, 
cC 1 00 Jiouse«» cixlled Jem-KeS'S Jnhabited by Turks ‘ which I afro, observed here, is about three feet Vng, and 
and 0x^1 occupies part of itefbmdyrite, It lies about annuktedwift different colours,* it is called amphiabomfii. 
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from the supposition of its having two heads ; and the truth 
is, that from its cylindrical tom the head and tail so much 
resemble each other that the error is almost pardonable; 
besides which, the eyes are nearly imperceptible. This is 
the snake which, being supposed blind, and vulgarly said to 
be fed by the large ants already described, is in this country 
honoured with the name of King of the J&mmets. The flesn 
of the amphisbmna, dried and reduced to a fine powder, is 
confidently administered as a sovereign and infallible re- 
medy in all cases of dislocation and broken bones; it being 
very naturally inferred that an animal which lias the power 
of healing an entire amputation in its, own case, should at 
least be able to cure a simple fracture in the case of another.’ 
Two centuries have scarcely passed since opinions equally 
credulous and absurd were universally prevalent among the 
most enlightened nations of "Europe, when grave and 
learned physicians administered the bezoar or rhinoceros* 
horn with as much confidence as the simple Brazilian at 
present does the powdered tlcsh of the amplnsbama. 

The genus amphisbaena, as at present defined, contains 
only American species, which are confined to Brazil, Suri- 
nam, and other tropical parts of the continent, Of these the 
following are the principal. 

1. The A. fuliginosa, the first, and still the best known 
species of the whole genus, is, like all the other amphis- 
bamas, confined to the hotter regions of South America, 
and does not inhabit Ceylon or any other part of the East 
Indies, as Linn sous and Lace pede have erroneously sup- 
posed, and asserted on the a uthority of Seba. The general 
colour of this serpent is a deep brown varied with shades of 
white, more or less intense according to the difference of the 
individual and the season of casting the old and acquiring 
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the new external skin. It grows to the length of eighteen 
inches or two teet, of which, however, the tail measures only 
an inch or fifteen lines. The body is surrounded by up- 
wards of two hundred rings, and the tail by twenty-five or 
thirty; the cj T es are covered and almost concealed by a 
membrane, which, added to their naturally diminutive size, 
has given rise to the popular opinion that the animal was 
entirely deprived of sight ; an opinion extended with no 
bettor reason to the common blind- worm ( Anguis jnigilis ). 
It lives upon worms and insects, particularly ants, in the 
mounds of which it usually conceals itself. The antipathy 
which most people entertain against serpents in general 
has giveh rise to a belief common among travellers, that this 
species is venomous, hut without the slightest foundation in 
reality, as it is entirely desmute of fangs, and its teeth in 
other respects so small as to be incapable of indicting a wound. 

2. A. alba, so called from its colour, which is that of Uni- 
form pale straw without any marks or spots. The head of 
this species is short and thick, and its mouth small. The 
body usually measures irom one foot six to one foot nine or 
ton inches, and is surrounded by two hundred and twenty- 
three rings; the tail is from an inch and. ^ half to two 
inches in length, and is surrounded by sixteen o? eighteen 
rings. The thickness of the body seldom exceeds that of a 
man’s fore-finger, and is uniform throughout its whole 

' ■ 


length ; that of the former species, on the contrary, equals the 
thickness of a child’s wrist of ten or twelve years old. The 
A* a/foMnhabits the same localities Bind lives in the same 
manner „ as the A, Juiigmm, from winch indeed it Jfiffers 
only in size, colour, the proportionate length of the tail and 
body, and in having the mouth provided whha greater 
number .of teeth, all, however, equally small and weak* 

3. A. caroa, a species mentioned by Bo&cm Cuvier in the 
second edition of the Eigne Animal, but without any detailed 
description. ‘ It inhabits the island bf Martinique, and is 
said to be entirely deprived of sight, at least M. Cuvier was 
unable to discern any trace of eyes. He supposes it, never- 
theless, to be identical with the Amphnbama vermmdaris 
of Spix, which that naturalist describes as having eyes 
scarcely perceptible. 

The works of Prince Maximilian of Neuwied and M. 
Spix on the general zoology and crpetology of Brazil con- 
tain descriptions of three or four smaller species of amphis- 
baenas. 

AMPHI'SCII, literally double shadowed , & Greek term 
applied by antient astronomers to the inhabitants of the torrid 
zone, with whom the sun passes the meridian at noou, some- 
times on the north, sometimes on the south, of the zenith, 
and whose shadows at noon are therefore turned to the 
south during one part of the year, and to the north during 
the remainder. 

AMPHITHE'ATRE, the name by which a species of 
structure much used by the Romans, and combining the 
forms and some of the uses of the antient theatre and circus, 



[Amphitheatre of Verona.) 


is generally distinguished ; indeed most of the Roman clas- 
sical writers apply to it, the name of circus also. A dis- 
tinction, however, is now always made ; the term amphi- 
theatre being applied to the species of structure here referred 
to, and circus being restricted to the Roman stadium or hippo- 
drome. [See Circus.] 

The name amphitheatre seems intended to convey the 
idea of a double theatre ; but what is termed a theatre is, 
with reference to its original uses, more strictly an odeum, 
and what wo call an amphitheatre was truly a theatre. Tho 
one was tor hearing music and recitations, and the other 
for seeing sights, — as tho words import. [See Theatre.] 

The form of the amphitheatre % on the plan, that of an 
ellipsis, with a series of arcaded concentric walls, separating 
corridors which have constructions with staircases and radi- 
ating passages between them. It encloses an open space 
called the arena, either on, or a very little above or below 
the level of the surface of the grouhd on which the structure 
is raised. From the innermost concentric wall, — which 
bounds the arena, and which will be from ten to fifteen feet 
above its level, — an inclined plane runs upwards and out- 
wards over the intermediate wall, staircases, and corridors, 
to a gallery or galleries over the outermost corridors. Tho 
inner and upper part of the inclined plane is covered with a 
graduated series of benches following the general form of 
the plop ; these are intercepted at intervals by radial pas- 
sages leading by a more easy graduation to and front the 
staircases which pass through the substructions of tne 
benches to the corridors. These corridors/^n the principal 
stories, continue Uninterruptedly all round, the edifice, and 
afford eazy access to, and egress from, every part In cases 
where the radiating passages through the bank of benches 
Were few, concentric platforms or precinctions went round to 
make the communications complete. The external elevation 
of an amphitheatre is almost dictated by its internal arrange- 
ment and construction, and it generally falls into two* or 
more stories of open arches, which are necessary to give light 
and air to the corridors and staircases. 

The Amphitheatre seems to have been contrived for the 
more convenient exhibition of such shows us were confined 
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[Longitudinal Elevation of the Flavian Amphitheatre, or Colosseum, Rome.] , 
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tiifeughout to tlio same place, such as combats, which could 
not be seen advantageously along the length of the circus? 
and moreover the oircua bad not the lofty stereohate, podium , 
or cincture, to protect the spectators from the savage and 
powerful brute animals which were frequently used m the 
public shows of the Romans. Indeed, it is reported; that 
this defect was a cause of the abandonment of the circus ibr 
such exhibitions as required the use of wild beasts. The 
great length also of the circus would bo a sufficient reason 
tor adopting the more compressed and lofty form given to 
the amphitheatre, whose arrangement admits of a far greater 
number of persons being brought wj$#n a smaller area, and 
consequently within more convenient vi©w*|f the arena. 

At first* aiid for some time, amphitheatre were constructed 
of timber. Several accidents /occurred. Indeed, in conse- 
quence of the use of such, from fire, and from their incapa- 
city to hear the weights they were Subjected to ; and, in one 
instance, it is related by Tacitus, (Annul, iv. 62,) that an 
amphitheatre of this kind fell duringiihe exhibition of (he 
shows, in the town of Fidena, when 50,000 persons were 
either killed or hurt. Afterwards they wore more securely 
and more permanently constructed of brick or stone, accord- 
ing to the facilities the place afforded, or the means of the 
people at w hose expense the structures were laid. M 

It was in the latest period of the Republic that tile 
Romans were debased by the gladiatorial and other shows 
which led to the use and construction of amphitheatres; and 
to the gratification of this passion for demoralizing public 
spectacles may bo attributed, in some degree, its eventual 
overthrow, in all but form, and the establishment of the 
despotism of the emperors. All the powerful men in the 
state who aimed still higher, sought favour with the people 
by these barbarous entertainments ; and the sums expended 
and the numbers of men and beasts engaged, and for the 
most part destroyed, in furnishing them seem almost in- 
credible. 

The difference in the national characteristics of the 
Greeks and Romans is by nothing more forcibly illustrated 
than by the constant indications of theatres or odeums which 
mark the sites or immediate vicinities of antient Greek 
cities, and the remains of amphitheatres which are common 
to those of the Romans. ? , 

To save unnecessary expdtisu, the Grecian theatre was 
formed on or >n the side of a hill, whenever the locality 
would afford this advantage j the seats were generally cut 
in the living rock, and such constructions added before it in 
the formation of the orchestra and proscenium and thoir 
accessories, as were absolutely necessary to complete the 
theatre. The amphitheatre of the Romans was raised, 
for the most part, within the town or city, on the level plain, 
of costly magnificence, and generally of enormous extent, 
while their theatres are in every respect secondary, and of 
inferior importance. Indeed, theatres for music and the 
drama are seldom found among the remains of purely 
Roman cities, but almost every Roman colony, arid even 
camp, bears indications of a constructed or Excavated am- 
phitheatre. The great mother city of Rome herself can 
hardly be said to exhibit the remains of a theatre, unless it 
be that which is called tlio theatre of Mar callus ; and even 
this appears to have been more used for games of the circus, 
or amphitheatricul shows, than for dramatic representations, 
and is not of extraordinary extent. But the Colosseum 
would contain from eighty to a hundred thousand persons ; — 
and the little city of Pompeii, which has indeed twS theatres, 
has, moreover, an amphitheatre, whose arena alone would con- 
tain them both. The Grecian cities of Sicily, on the contrary, 
exhibit remains and indications of spacious theatres where 
those of the amphitheatres of their Rbnihn masters arc few 
and unimportant ; and the old cities of Greece itself, and the 
Grecian cities of Asia Minor, are almost entirely free from 
the pollution of the latter species of structure, — the Roman 
garrisons appearing to have contented themselves with /:as* 
trensian or camp-built amphitheatres alone. Of this sort,-- the 
Castrensian amphitheatre, — we have indications still cxifcfffrg 
in England ; the principal are at Cirencester and Dor- 

chester; but these were originally little more than mere ex - 
cavations, or turf-built cinctures made up with what wall- 
ing was absolutely necessary to form the grand concentric 
bank of benches. In the provinces of Gaul, — both transal- 
pine and cisalpine, — Nismes and Verona, by the remains of 
their amphitheatres, show how much more completely the in- 
habitants were nationalized, or Romanized, than wore those 
of Gxoeoe or of Britain, 


There is, perhaps, ttb Snecies of structure pee^kr to thi 
Romans, with the details of which we are so well informed, 
as ofifonse of the ampiKthuitre, and there is hardly any on* 
of which we have fewer descriptions by antient writers. The 
remains which still exist in various places tell us’much more 
plainly what they were than the most elaborate descriptions 
can doi$ and although there hw example of amphitheatre 

in compile preservation, or M existing 

speoimemppreserve the various paraW 
is but little difficulty in supplying than one of them what 
is defective in another. Still there are minor parficnlars 
of which we must remain ignorant, unless we take them from 
such descriptions as exist., orfeupply them from analogy. Wo 
know of no sort of antient edifice, generally, in Uhichso xhiich 
ingenuity is displayed in the arrangement, or so much skill 
in the construction, as were exemplified by the Romans in 
the design and execution of the amphitheatre ; but here the 
merit ends, — for in architectural demerit, the exferiial Vc($a ; 
position of the amphitheatre is hardly outdone by the trium- 
phal arch, which is the worst that ever was imagined befero 
the revival, as it is called, of architecture in the fifteenth 
century. $ 

As tho most remarkable, and one-lg the most perfect 
in it3 details, of the remaining examples of the amphitheatre, 
that which is known as the Colosseum at Rome is here used 
to illustrate this kind of edifice ; the plan and elevation 
are almost entirely made out from the existing remains ; 
and the section also, to a ©srtain eifilt, ns well as from the 
analogy afforded by other examples' and from probability. 
The vignette sketch at the head of this article is a view 
of the amphitheatre of Verona, as it exists, looking down 
into it ; this will aid the section in giving an idea of the 
arrangement of the benches, and the mode of access to them. 

The form of the external periphery of the plan is that of 
an ellipsis, whose conjugate diameter minor axis, is to the 
transverse, or major axis, as five to six, nearly,— the length 
through, from outside to outside of tlie external wall, being 
620 foot, and the breadth to tho same extent, M3 feet; 
hut us these dimensions are variously stated -^‘different 
authorities, something maybe allowed for inaoeufacy, .and 
the proportion between one diameter and the other may 
he fairly assumed in the original draft to have been as 
above stated. Indeed, if the projection, of the sitbstructions 
he added to, each diametrical length, that proportion will in? 
produced as nearly as possible, and m this tho architect 
appears to have erred : for if he had any reason for the pro- 
portion assumed between the conjugate and transverse, or 
between the breadth and length of the ellipsis, it should have 
been taken on the extent of the outer wall, so that its pe- 
riphery might be true, which ia no*, the case. Of course, 
in the diminishing series of concentric walls the proportion of 
the ellipsis is continually altering, so that the diameters of 
the arena arc as five to eight, as nearly as may be, the length 
being 287 foot, and the breadth 180 feet. The difference be- 
tween the external and inter nal diamoters, of 333 feet, or 
166 ft. 6 in. at each end, is occupied by four corridors and 
two blocks of radiating substructions,— in, or between, w inch 
are the staircases and ways from the outer corridors to 
the inner, and to the arena, together with - the concentric 
or encircling walls which gird structure, separate tho 
corridors, and enclose the jireiia. Two of tlio surrounding 
corrjdors lie together, or udjpin each other, on the outer side ; 
aruUn this particular, the Colosseum exceeds every other 
structure of the kind of which wc have any knowledge, all 
the rest having but one only ; it thus acquires a second' gal- 
lery, as may be perceived by referring to the section, in which, 
also, it is singular. The space %m?red by this immense 
edifice will be found to bo little short of six acres. 

The outer e nci reling wall is pierced with eighi^ openings, 
leaving, of .^gursc, aii equal number of piers ; every open- 
ing is archedv^tod in or against every pier Is a column pro- 
jetting abdiltfc Wm ,, .its diameter, and supporting an entabla- 
ture which runs in an unbroken line all round tho structure. 
With the exception of the four central openings, which lie mi 
the diameters of the ellipsis, and are each nearly two feet 
wider than the rest, all the openings are very nearly 
the same, their width being 14 feet 6 inches. An 
exactly similar series of arches, diminished only in pro- 
portion to the smaller extent of tho ellipsis, separates 
tho second corridor from the first; and another, bearing 
the same relation to the second series that, the second 
does to the first, or outer, bounds the second corridor. 
The inner fee©* of the outer piers, both faces of tho 
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aeries, and theouter face* of The 
toemoA aeries, have pilasters projecting 
eorreapontiiag m height; with the extern! co- 
lugumr ordlmiuce, and hearing a moulded architrave, frmh 
the top of which semicircular arches are turned over* the 
covriclprs an& continued all rnund the edifice; The accomr 
pgi|Yth§ plan and section exhibit the general arraq^ement 
of ^tj^^^idors here described* though the details cannot, 
Og m rmafi as wile, be i&ule obvious. The eleA<-i shows 
J ll^’ftjtefetttid and third columnar brdinmfee, witflr^rrespond- 
mg and nearly similar arched intervals, superimpose the 
fewest and each other, and that each of these two upper 
Ordinances rests. upon a continued stylobate or dado, which 
is broken into every interval, or under every column. The 
section indicates the ^repetition of the double series of outer 
corridors in every &tofcy* or behind every one of the three 
columnar ordinance*, and above the outermost corridor in 
the thi^l stpry, a mezzanine,. or small middle story, for a 
corridor behind Jfif first, and under the second, or upper*, 
gallery, The same diagrams show that the third story of 
columns i^su per imposed by a pilastraded ordinance on a 
continued and recessed dado also, with n. deep plinth they 
show, moreover, th$t& bold and massive entablatur (^crowns 
thc';whoio\.Ae , vatid£i»''ahd runs its cornice round iu one un- 
broken line. \ v . \ - • 

" fem the third series of eighty piers, on the ground story, 
as many walls, witli, the exceptions to be noticed, run inwards 
to the third co licen tr^i|prr i dor^ wh ic h is arched oyer us the 
outer ones are ; the walls are <«m turned on the other side of 
it to the fourth or innermost corridor, which is bounded on the 
other side by the massive wall of the podium encircling the 
arena, and is alfjo are hod over, though it is not so lofty as 
the other three corridors are. Between the radiating walls 
of the two blocks separating the second from the third, and 
the third from the fouyfch corridors, arc, of course, as many 
intervals. Some of thifte fprm the traversing passages ; and 
the rest, -in the outer 1$$$* contain the staircases which l#d 
to the upper eonceatirio corridors and so onward to the 
upper huhebos and galleries ; — in the inner block are those 
which the lower benches, and small staircases in the 

thickness of the innermost wall conduct to the benches 
immediately on the podium, The benches extend in one 
long graduftfed. and concentric series fiop^th© podium up 
to the level of the second story of the outer corridors, and over 
ail the constructions within the second of them: they are 
bounded above by a vvull which is pierced with doors. These 
give access from the upper and inner corridor, to the radiating 
nights of steps which intercept the benches at intervals, and 
cut them tip into wedges, by which name in Latin, cunei* the 
divisions thus made were distinguished. This encircling wall 
has windows in it also, which may have been requisite to aid in 
ventilating the. immense area ; or they may have been in- 
tended tnerely to afford a view of the arena to persons who 
could not fluid room on the benches. The section shows 
that the radiating flights* of steps intercepting the benches 
dp hot run through their Whole extent, but arc themselves 
intercepted and taken up again,— other lines or flights 
commencing intermediately, and at intermediate heights* 
Access is given to these flights at their upper ends, by door- 
ways from tbe-''''<k>rAdor^^|ehind, sometimes directly, and 
sometimes by means of the internal staircases; and in most 
cases a short reversed flight of's^ps is made on the outside 
of the doorways, or vomitories, as they are termed, to afford 
headway, untq avoid intercepting the benches further back 
than e#id lie possibly helped. Almost every thing that 
appears in the section above the level of the third story, ex- 
cept the external wall is restored from analogy and 

conjecture. The peristyle, or enci idling range of columns 
before the upper gallery, is entirely from conjecture ; but for 
the galleries themselves there is Rufficiefft ovidu^gin the ex- 
istin^ r. 5 * and in the tootliingjHiftho remain- 

ing walls and piers, The benches in the iaWfi^ftries were 
probably of stone, perhaps of marble, but Tn the galleries it 
is most likely they were Of wood* and graduated sq as to 
give theh‘ occupiers a view of the arena. 

The most distinguished seats wore those on the podium, 
and these were assigned to the emperor,— whoso place was, 
by way of ©minenc©, called the mggvstum,— and to the 
senators, to foreign ambassadors, and to the great officers 
of the state. The cunei, or wedges* behind and above, were 
assigned to different classes,- according to their rank, 
station* and tribe. The Vestal virgins had one of the best 
positions assigned fcb them, and with them sat such ladies 


generally occupied the galleries. ’ ' ; \ ■ ' " ^ ; 

As the plan indicates, the four central 
which lie on the ends of thg diai^etmw of the olfip^sr-oriji 
^wider than the corresponding parti oi the rest of the 
turp. They were arcaded through, and finished more 
carefully, especially those leading from the sides, or oh thd 
minds* ^aai» ; these, it is most likely* w#e reserved for. those 
persons who went to the seats on tho and as they 

gave access also to the arena, they would ^ be 

more strictly guarded.^ # w> . 

It does not appeqRjthat any part of the structure abpVe 
tho level of thp;> ground, and outside of the arcna* WHS 
appropriated os 'dens for the beasts Which were used in the 
shows ; for indedf;the corridor loading to the principal seats 
in the amphitheatre must have hoontra versed bythein in 
their way to the arena, if That were the case. Substructions 
were discovered and excavated a few years ago over the 
whole extent of the apa ; these lead to a belief tliat it was 
doored with wood, so tliat tho animals required for the day 
may have been kept in dons under the floor, arid allowed to 
issue at traps ip it. But some have supposed dens ranged 
all round the arena, within its surface and below the podium, 
fygm which the beasts would issue to the -dbmhpt directly, 
'■■kin the Colosseum the great crowning cornice of the ex- 
ternal elevation is pierced through at regular intervals with 
square holes or mortises, from which grooves are cut down 
through tho rest of the entablature flush with the outer sur- 
face of tho wall ; and every mortise and groove is imme- 
diately above a strong projecting stone or corbel at about 
two thirds the height of the pilastraded ordinance. These 
are supposed to have been used to insert and receive poles 
to carry an awning strained over the whole enclosure to 
protect the spectators from the sun and from rain. If this 
were the case, there must have been some intermediate sup- 
port for it of which Wo are not aware; such an extent of 
cloth or canvass could hardly have been borne in that manner. 

The external elevation is composed, — as it has been 
already described, and as the elevation indicates, — of three 
sories or stories of attached or engaged columns with their 
usual accessories, and a pilastraded ordinance, forming a 
specios of attic, which is pierced with windows, — one in every 
other interspace. The lowest ordinance of columns rests on 
the upper step of the substructions, or on tlio ground floor of 
the structure ; it is of what is termed the Doric style or 
order, but in the debased Roman maimer, and its entabla- 
ture wants the distinguishing feature of that style, the 
triglyph, — indeed, it may be more aptly designated by the 
Vitruvian term Tuscan, since it certainly |jpiot Doric, and 
may he of the latter. The intervening i* |hes are semi- 
circular; they spring from moulded and have 

moulded arehivolts on their outer laces. 1 second ordi- 
nance is in the Roman Ionic style, having \ '•‘tuted capitals 
to the columns; and the third is in the Coring fan or ibiiated 
style : these, as before stated, rest upon cj jitinued, 'but 
broken or receded, stylobata, but their entablatures are, like 
the rest, perfectly unbroken throughout, and the arches in 
the intercalumniations in both, correspond exactly— except 
in minor details*- with those of the lowest or Doric ordinance. 
The pilasters have foliated capitals also, and are called com- 
posite ; they rest on deep plinths under which there is a 
continued and recessed dado superimposing the Corinthian 
entablature ; — this dado is pierced with holes or small win- 
dows altAhiatLnif wi th those of the ordinance above, to give 
light to the corridor behind the lower and under the upper 
gallery on the inside* The crowning entablature is made 
bold and effective by deep modillion blocks or consoles oc- 
cupying tho whole depth of tho frieze, > 

The style of these architectural decorations is, for the 
most part, as rude ahd tasteless as it well can be. The 
storied columnar ordinances, too, besides being themselves 
bad in detail, ore had in the composition, or in their coffeco* 
tion with arches ; for- - taking them separately— the columns 
of n«£h ordinance are too far apart to support their en- 
tablature sufficiently, which, therefore, itself appears weak, 
and they look struggling and inefficient. Taken together, 
tire ordinances but repeat these faults, and have in the 
whole a poor 4Wid mean effect ; the shelf-like cornices of 
their entablatures cut up* and destroy tho simplicity of, the 
elevation, ho observer Would suppose to be, as it is, 

nearly 160 feet high. The storied series of arches with simple 
blocking course*, alone, and continued unbroken atereabata 
untto eack arcaded story* and with the broad and simple 
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iftic— without pilasters~*bttt crowned nevertheless by the 
ilno bold entablature, would have been a far nobler compo- 
sition. The practieo here exemplified, nevertheless, which 
may be fairly termed a vice, seems to have pervaded 
the architecture of the Romans, for either columnar of 
pilastraded ordinances, and sometimes, as in this case, 
both, are found on almost all the examples that remain 
to us of their amphitheatres. Internally, however, the 
amphitheatre must have been strikingly grand and im- 
pressive; here none of the littlenesses of storied columns 
appeared, but the long unbroken lines of the podium, and 
the graduated scries of the benches,, and the galleries with 
the encircling peristyle above— when it existed— -would have i 
been as beautiful in general effect, as anything architecture 
ever produced. 

There are varieties in the arrangement of the details of 
the amphitheatre, as other examples show. Intermediate 
concentric galleries, platforms, or precinctions sometimes 
intercepted the great hank of gradated benches to serve 
as passages of communication ; and sometimes each staircase 
communicated directly and exclusively with one vomitory, 
instead of leading to encircling corridors which communi- 
cated generally,' and gave access alike to every part of the 
enclosure, *ip- - 

Next in importance to the Colosseum at Rome, of exist- 
ing structures of the kind, is the Amphitheatre of Verona. 
The prefixed vignette will give a tolerable idea of its state 
of preservation. The great external cincture is entirely 
gone, with the exception of four arches and their acces- 
sories ; but the great bank of concentric benches, with the 
staircases leading to them, and the parts about the arena, 
remain in a comparatively perfect state. The outer cincture 
was pierced with seventy-two arches, which number appears 
in the inner, with the corresponding radiating walls to 
the traversing passages and staircases, — for this had not a 
second encircling corridor on the outside of the stairs block 
as Coliseum has. The outer dimensions of this struc- 
ture worn 000 filt hy 404 feet ; the length of its arena is 242 
feet, and its breadth f>: length, on the conjugate, 140 feet; 
the form, of course, was elliptical. 

The amphitheatre at N ism os in Languedoc is large and in 
comparativel y good preservation ; — the great external cincture 
of an amphitheatre remains in a very perfect state at Pol a i n 
Istria; — Rome contains the remains of a second amphitheatre 
failed the Castrensian ; — there are also considerable remains 
of an amphitheatre at Capua, and of another at Pozzuoli near 
Naples. That of Pompeii, it has been already remarked, was 
an extensive structure,— itwas in many respects peculiar, but 
U is not so well preserved as some other examples which 
have been more exposed’, as it suffered considerably from 
earthquakes before it was buried. At Prostum, there are 
indications of an amphitheatre, though not a large one ; at 
Catania, in Sicily, the upper and outer encircling corridor of 
an extensive amphitheatre is accessible, considerably under 
the level of the modern city, buried by the torrents of lava from 
Mount iEtna. Syracuse and several others, of the antient 
cities of Sicily exhibit remains or indications of small am- 
phitheatres. Indeed, wherever Roman remains are found 
to any extent, whether at home or abroad, some indication 
may be almost certainly discovered of the existence at some 
time of an amphitheatre. 

AMPHIUMA, in zoology, a singular genus of batrachian 
reptiles, first noticed by Dr. Garden in 1771, in a letter to 
Linnaeus. The remarkable and anomalous order of batra- 
chians, to which this genus belongs, are more extensively 
spread throughout the New World, and exhibit a far greater 
diversity of organic modification in the western hemisphere, 
thanln all the rest,,pf the earth together. It is here alone 
that the mennpnmce $ vtm amphiuma ?, the axolotls , the meno- 
branchi , and the sirens , are to he found : those singular 
animals abound in all the lakes and stagnant waters, and 
astonish the observer equally by the variety as by the novelty 
of their forms. The most remarkable character of these 
reptiles is the complete metamorphosis which they undergo 
in their progress from youth to maturity ; a metamor- 
phosis which not only affects their outward form, but en- 
tirely changes their systems of circulation and respiration. 
When first separated from the spawn or egg, they appear 
in what is called the tadpole form, respiring by means of 
gills and inhabiting the waters. At this period they have 
neither legs nor arms, but a long tail compressed sidewise 
enables them to move about in the manner of fishes. Gra- 
dually, however, they acquire legs and feet, and whilst the 
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[Araphiuma trulactylum ) 

The external form of the amnhiuma is very similar to 
that of the common eel, but the whole anatomy and physio 
logy of tilt; animal approximates it more nearly to the com- 
mon water-neWt ( Triton mafmorata ) than to any other 
known species. From this creature indeed it differs princi- 
pally in the extreme length of its body and the diminutive 
size of its extremities, which rather resemble small tentaculi 
than actual legs. The only two known species inhabit tho 
stagnant pools and ditches in the neighbourhood of New 
Orleans, and those in Florida, Georgia, and South# Carolina. 
They bury themselves in the mud at the bottom of the ditches, 
particularly on the approach of winter, and vast pun ‘be rs of 
them are sometimes found in draining and clearing pends, 
at the depth of three or four feet From the surface, They 
are also capable of existing on land, but as their food in all 
probability exiafs only in the water, they never voluntarily 
abandon that element. The two known species, A. didariyla 
and A. trulactyla , differ principally in the number of their 
toe!?, the one having only two, the other three on each foot. 

A'MPHORA, in its ordinary acceptation, means an 
earthen vessel, used as a measure for liquids both by tlio 
Greeks and Romans. It received its name on account of 
its two ears or handles. The proper form of the. Greek 
word is Amphoreus. It is generally two feet, or two feet 
and a half in height ; and the body, which is usually about 
six inches in diameter ending upwards with a short neck, tapers 
toward the lower part al most to n point. Tho Attic amphora 
contained three Roman urnro, or seventy-two sectaries, equal 
to about two gallons, five pints and a half of English wine- 
measure. The Roman, sometimes called the Italic" am- 
phora, contained two urnro or forty- eight sextaries, . about 
seven gallons, one pint English. Homer mentions amphora; 
both of gold and stone; and the Egyptians had them of 
brass. There are various specimens of earthen - amphora* 
in the Brit ish Museum, m* the Elgin and Townley Galleries. 

The amphora is still the largest liquid measure used by 
the Venetians, containing sixteen quarts. 

There was another amphora among the Romans, which 
was a dry -measure, and contained about three bushels. 

Eart hen amphorroof the Roman time have been occasion- 
ally found in England* Like other domestic vessels of the 
Romans, they appear to have been sometimes used as fu- 
neral urns,; Colurfiella says they were used to preserve 
olives iiw When filled with wine, they were usually lined 
with pitch v#jk)tne other coating, on account of the porous 
nature of tHe material pf. which they were lbttned. Am- 
phora) were placed as urinals in the public streets of Rome 
till the lime of Vespasian. 

AM PITTU DE , the angular distance of a celestial body 
from the cast point when it rises, or frpm the west point 
when it sets. It depends upon the declination of the star 
and the latitude of the place, and may be computed 
the formula, 

„ , , sin. declination 
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_ _ w .. , ,.. VI . toward* the north or south points 

''as thedecfrnation » ri mk & 
mMafc vFfl^ the fixed stars, the arapKtude remains the 
:but for the sun itvariesvrttfc 
v 'heitlg nothing at tlfo equinoxes, and ; a! 
points of the compass at the solstices, or more exactly 31 
of amplitude^in the latitude Of London ; that is* at the sum* 

N^-fud 

seta Jbepeeii. N.WV'fcy W- •anl"^ 

rises between *S.E. by 'E.. F attd : vS«2pnd: Opto 
by W. and S.W. * ^ 

;JThe term amplitude was also applied to what is more 
qqmmonfy called the rang* of a gun ; that is, the whole hori* 
dwanoe wl*^ the gun Will oarry. It is sometimes 
Ufea hsed in the integral calculus* : i / 

: AH PTH1LL. • ^ef Baopoii^ntlta.l ^ 

; AMEUlXA'ItlA is used by soologists as the name of] 
a genus of Fresh-water spiral univalve shells, which inhabits" 
thu rivers and ponds of India>AfHca, and South Ame- 
rica. Tb^^ a globular or rather depressed form, are 
covered with a thick olive or black Pcriostraea ; and often 
handed. Their mouth is ovate, with the lips complete all 


round, and often i 
male are somewhat sin 


thickened or retiexed, The ani 

ailar to the common pond snafoXPafo- 

dina,) but they have the front of the head nicked and 
furnished with two Slight conical horn dike processes, and 
they have long slernl^ tj^tacles, with the eyes placed on 
small pedicels at tlmijyputer base; these horns and the 
tentacles often cpntraSfcjhto a spiral form. But the great 
peculiarity of these animals is, that, unlike all other mollus- 
cous animals with corah-like gills, they hajp a large hag, 
which opens beneath, placed on the side ofxlie respiratory 
cgvity, which they probably can HU with water ; and it is 
this structure which most likely gives them the power of 
living for a long time out of water, specimens having been 
brought from Egypt tp Paris alive, by only packing them in 
a little sawdust. Thefr: operculum is formed of concentric 
rings with the nucleufiS^ariy in the centre ; in the species 
which comp from India, A is part is generally shelly, but in 
those off|perica and Africa it is always horny. The Indian 
species lay globular pale green eggs about the size of small 
peas, which are placed in clusters sticks and other things 
in the ditches ; the eggs when dry’ term most beautiful ob- 
jects. Some of the African species arc reversed, or have 
the whirls of the shell turned from the right to the left, and 
these have been separated into a genus, under the naij^e of 
Lanistes,o n this account. It has bee tv generally supposed 
by the geologist, that all the species of this genus arc purely 
fresh water, but the lai^ge Egyptian species, A. ovata , dis- 
covered by Olivier in Egypt, lives in lake Mareotis, where 
the water is salt, therefore there is no proof that some of 
the fossil species axe not m arine, 

AMPURDAN, a district in Spain in the province of 
Catalonia, between the river Ter and the town of Rosas. It 
comprises thirty-two miles in length, and twenty-four in 
breadth, and is the most fertile part of the province. It 
produces wheat, barley, Indian corn, and wine. The ca- 
pita} is Ampurus. 

AMPIMUAS, a town of Catalonia of some note in 
antient times, but now sunk into insignificance. It is si- 
tuated on an elevated spot near the Gulf of Rosas, 42° V 
N. lat., and about 3° E. long., fifteen miles east of Gerona, 
and about seventy miles N.E.^f Barcelona. At a very 
antient period, this^own was named Emporium, on account 
of its extensive trade: a Greek colony from Marseilles 
settled there, perhaps about the year 545 n.C. Arapurias 
had antieptly a square harbour on the east side of the town, 
very capacious and secure, part of wall of which is still 
visible upop ^ by the sea. The port has been 

obstructed by the great miantity of sand carried down by the 
rivers FluvH which empty themselufo into the sea 
not far from ArapUrias. On the western .the town, 

ruins of walls and edifice^ are still : see^'^iSpWjl the last 
century* ?raedals, coins, and qtfm relies of its forme^ splen- 
dour were found, tinder the #tijnre» about the second cen- 
tury of our rora, its decline b^gan, ^nd it is how reduced, to 
forty miserable , houses inhabited by pom: farmers. In the 
time of the Goths it was $tUl a place of sqme consideration, 
and an episcopal see. Ampurfo# belongs to the .district of 
Gewmcu Castellon de Ampurias, a town not far from is 
frequently mistaken for the same city. (See Strabo, book 
iiLp. I&b€asauk; Jffiifouo; Maadeu, Bspana Qriega,) 

AMMlIf ATIONi from amjmlo, to cut off; the. ^era- 


off a limb from the body. Such is the con- 
and of 



tion of ontt 
sdtution of tne^m 
the more perfectly 

diseased, the whole system suffer while 1 
turhauoe ofth#sy«tem canttotexisttqng w 
ftpedftc disease in some individual organ. Hence con- 
stitutional and local diseases are found to exert a most im- 
portant influence over each other. Some local diseases are 
ofr&n inettfabte nature, end - from bed 

Hwlfe - At first, these diseases may materially affect 

thegenetal te&lth, but ifr their |»rog|niw, produce so 

much eohstilutiorial disturbance, .. a| 
ultimately to destroy ifeln this case, iifo iaxeally ewdangeihd 
and destroyed bjpmo local malady ; remove that, provided 
the removal can' be effected :gener^^al%vfo 

irreparably impaired, arid not ozlly is death averted* but 
health itself isrestored. Hence, in all ages, the, necessity 
and advantage have boon obvious enough, of removing, a 
part Of the body for the sake of presefvinff thq remainder, 
and 1 ; men have alwa^| been willing to submit fo the loss 
of a Umb in order to save the body, on the ground 4 that it k 
better to live with three limbs than to die with 
, But although it must always have been clear, that it is # 
ga\n to save life even at the cost of a limb, when nothing 
JwAhe removal of the limb can preserve the body, yet it 
was^hot always easy to make the sacrifice*. Whoever under- 
stands the circulation of the bloody and considers (he 
quantity that is sent, and that must necessarily be sent, to 
each member of the body for its nourishment, and the mag- 
nitude of the blood-vessels that are divided in cutting off a 
limb, will readily perceive how impossible it must have been 
to perform the operation of amputation before any certain 
mode was known of stopping the flow of blood from the 
wounded blood-vessels. But no such mode of stepping hes* 
morrhage was known to the antients : consequently, though 
they daily saw the necessity of performing the operation 
of amputation, yet they looked upon the operation with 
terror, and shrunk from the responsibility of undertaking 
it. And no wonder: when they did venture upon it, the 
consequences were appalling. They cut through the fresh 
with a red-hot knife, hoping by this means to prevent a 
fatal loss of blood. After having performed this opera- 
tion, they dressed the woqxid w ith scalding oil, in order to 
complete what the burningfe||life may have left imperfect. 
But these expedients stopped only for a short time the 
flow of blood. The whole surface of the wound was con- 
verted into an eschar, which for a time stopped the bleed- 
ing. But the eschar being dead matter it was at length 
thrown off by the action of the living parts beneath. The 
moment this took place, the mouths of the blood-vessels 
were again opened, heemorrhage took plaoejust as at first, 
and the patient perished from loss of blobd. The uni- 
formity with which this event took place after amputation 
performed in this mode, could not but cause the 
to be regarded with dismay. Nevertheless, it is pretty], 
that in the time of Gelsus, the surgeons of that age 
without some "notion of the true mode of stopping hm 
rhage from wounded blood-vessels, for that writer fdves 
particular directions to take hold of the vessels, to tie them 
in two places, and then to divide the intermediate portion; 
certain, however, it is, that this practice was not extended 
to amputation, because nothing was ever amputated by the 
antients but a part absolutely mortified or dead ; and in a 
part thus mortified or dead, it is not practicable to secure 
the blood-vessels by the needle and ligature. The general 
introduction into surgery, of the method of stopping haemor- 
rhage by taking np the divided blood-vessel with a needle, 
and placing a ligature around it, must, therefore, be con- 
sidered as much a modern improvement, as if no allusion 
whatever had been made to it by antient writers. 

But if a knowledge of the mode of stopping haemorrhage 
by tying the blood-vessel, be indispensable to the safety of 
surgical operations'^ general, the knowledge of some mode 
of preventing the loss of blood during the actual perform- 
ance of an operation is indispensable to the safety of the 
operation of amputation in particular. So large are the 
trunks of the main blood-vessels that supply the limbs, and 
so great is the quantity of blbod that flows from them in a 
short space of time, that loss of We is always the conse- 
quence of jl want of command over these great vessels. 
By the mvintion of the instriunent termed the tourniquet, 
an invention of UiO seventeenth century, (for an acocnmt of 
the construcriofi ^A application of which instrument see 
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Art. Tourniquet,) command is obtained. By 
these instruments, the tourniquet, and the 

needle and ligature, roorarh jjurgeons have such a perfect 
command over the blood-vessel^ that operations may be 
performed, in which the largest trunks are divided without 
the loss scarcely of a single drop of blood. On this account, 
the mere removal of a limb excites in the modOjhi surgeon 
no degree of anxiety; tho operation of amputation is 
scarcely ever attended with the slightest hazard ; neverthe- 
less, there are circumstances connected with amputation of 
the greatest possible importance, delicacy, and difficulty, on 
a clear and cor met view m which life depends ; to obtain .such 
a view, the most extensive lcnowlege, and the most accurate 
discrimination, ...are requisite ; while, to act in conformity 
with it, a high degree of moral courage is often no less neces- 
sary. Perhaps the determination of the exact time at which 
to amputate is sometimes among the most didicult points 
of surgery ; that is, tho determination of the time when the 
preservation of the limb is no longer possible ; and when, 
therefore, it is right to put an immediate stop to any 
further exhaustion of the health and strength by the removal 
of tho limb. The discrimination of the cases that absolutely 
require- amputation, in contradistinction to those in which 
the necessity of amputation may be superseded by 
surgical treatment ; the easiest and safest methods of pei& 
forming the operation ; and the best, mode of treating the 
patient after the operation has been performed, involve con- 
siderations of the last importance which are often not with- 
out considerable difficulty, but these are considerations purely 
arid exclusively professional, and cannot be treated of in a 
work like the present. No one, however, can look into the 
modern books which treat of this subject without being 
struck with the prodigious advancement which surgery has 
made in recent tunes; without being deeply impressed with 
a sense of the debt of gratitude due to the illustrious men 
Who found surgery a mean, and not infrequently a mis- 
chievous art* and who have exalted it into a noble and 
bene ficen t science . 

AMRJTSIR, a very ahtient town, formerly called Chak, 
the holy capital of the people called Seiks, or Sikhs, in 
31° 33' N. lat., and 74° 48' K. long. In Barnes map of 
the Indus, the latitude and longitude are somewhat more. 


It owes its present name to a tank 135 paces square, which 
was built by the Gooroo Ramdas, who Improved the town to 
such a degree that, for a time, it bore the name of Ramdaa- 
poor. » Ranidas died in 1581, and in the course of time the 
name of Amrksir—the pool 6f immortality— was transferred 
from the tank just mentioned to the whole town. This town 
is without any external walls, its houses are built’ of bricks 
and lofty, but the apartments are small and the streets are 
narrow. 

Amritsir has a considerable trade in the shawls and 
saffron of Cashmere, and is a place of great opulence owing 
to the resort of merchants and to its being the residence of 
som e bankers of extensive dealings. Its native manufac- 
tures are confined to coarse cloths and inferior silk goods. 
The Rajah Runjeet Singh of Lahore, to whom the district 
is subject, has lately built a fort, here, which, he calls Run- 
jeetghur, and he has improved the town by bringing a canal 
to it from the Ravee, the Hydraotes of Arrian. 

The sacred pool has a temple in its centre, which is Viewed 
with a high degree of veneration by the inhabitants, and is 
dedicated to Govind Singh, who died in 1708, and was the 
last Gooroo, or religious leader of the Sikhs. A book, con- 
taining the code of laws, written by Gpvind Singh, is depo- 
sited in this temple, in the service of which upwards of 500 
priests are retained. 

Amritsir is about 44 miles east from the city of Lahore, 
which is on the Ravee, and 1312 miles travelling distance 
north-west from Calcutta. 4 , - 

(Rcnncll'g Memoir of a Map of Hmdosian ; Manuscript 
Documents at the India Board , quoted by Hamilton ; Report 
of House of Commons on the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, August, J 832.) 

AMSTERDAM, the capital of the province of New 
Holland, and the commercial capital of the Kingdom of 
Holland, though not the seat of government, stands on tho 
south bank of the Ij. or Y, a gulf of the Zuider Zee, in 52° 2.? 
N . lat. and 4° 54 ; E. long. The smalt river Arnstel runs into 
the Y through the city, and gives toil the Latinized name 
of Amsteiodamum . and its old name of Amstelrudamme or 
Amsteldarn ; the word dam, which so often occurs in tho 
names of Dutch towns, means * a dyke, or embankment of 
earth to separate two Jakes or canals.’ The Arnstel, four 
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miles south nf the city, is joined by the Vecht* a Winch of 
til© old Rhine which runs past U trecht. Amsterdam is 
thiity^two mile® north-east of the Hague, and 1 07 ij$rfh of 
Brussels, the capital of Belgium. Tne city is in the form, 
of a orescent with the two horns projectingintp the Y, and 
forming a* kind of port. The Y forms the port of Amster- 
dam, which was formerly only protected by a double row of 
piles driven into the ground through thewafer : the two rows 
wow about seventy feet asunder. About twenty^one opon- 
h%s, called booms, were left for ships to pass through, but 
Were carefully closed at night. Large vessels which could 
not pass through were moored outside in the laag or har- 
bour. Between the town and the inner row of piles was the 
harbour for the smalt craft. At present two?flikes enclose 
the east and west docks respectively. One begins near the 
Kraan Slum and runs eastward, having an out ranee called 
the Dok Sluis; the other commences near the Haarlem* 
mer Siuis and runs westward; (See Plan of Amsterdam , 
1830, door C. van Baarsel & Zoom) On the land side it 
is surrounded by ditches and ramparts, which are now 
planted, after the Dutch fashion, with trees, and make an 
agreeable promenade: the Plantaadje (place planted witli 
trees) on the south side of the town is the chief place of re- 
sort on Sundays and holidays. The approach to this capital 
on the land side, especially <l\»m Haarlem, is described as 
very striking; the view extends over spacious meadows, 

■ covered with luxuriant grass, to the capital, where the tall 
masts of ships, spires, and houses are all mingled toge- 
ther ; and this scene pj|ictivity and wealth is in tlio midst of 
a marsh, which seems every moment threatened with inun- 
dation from the brimfull canals and waters %hicli surround 
it. But these form the best defence of Amsterdam, and 
enable the inhabitants to lay the whole country around 
under water, * 

Amsterdam was originally a salt marsh, and in order to 
make a foundation for houses, it w as necessary to drive large 
piles of wood or rather masts through a layer of peat, which 
iu some places is said to be forty or fifty feet thick. The 
nature of the soil may differ somewhat in different parts ; the 
following facts will show still better its character. In 1605, 
a well was dug in one of the hospitals of Amsterdam (Glide 
Mannen-eu vrouwen Gasthuis) to the depth of 232 Dutch 
feet After seven feet of earth, there were found nine feet 
of peat, and then soft clav, sand, earth, clay. rather hard, 
and earth, altogether making fifty-one feet; of depth. Then 
came ten feet of sand, in which stratum the piles of Amster- 
dam 'chiefly rest. At the depth of seventy feet; there was 
found one foot of pieces of ]>eat. Sand, through which they 
did not make their way, was found at the depth of 232 feet. 
(See Toovecl dcr Veremigdc Nedtirlandan , &e. door Halma 
und Brouer, Leeuwurden, 1 725.) 

Such is the substructure of a town which now' contains 
above 200,000 inhabitants. The streets are generally in 
straight lines along the banks of the canals, which intersect 
the city; among the finest are the Jlecren Graft or Gragt, 
and the Keizors Gragt, both of which are magnificent 
Streets. Those in the central parts of the town are narrow 
and without fool -pavement. The private houses are nearly 
all of brick, painted and ornamented with different colours. 
The Kalver Sfcraat is filled with shops for jewellery, porce- 
lain, China, books, pictures, and other articles of luxury, and 
though narrow, this defect is compensated by the rich dis- 
play of merchandize, Several of the streets are lined with 
line rows of elms; walnut trees, and limes. The canals 
within the town, or gragtm r as the Dutch call them, arc so 
numerous that the city is divided into ninety islands, which 
communicate by 290 bridges : the Amstel itself divides 
the town into the eastern or old, and western or new part, 
and is crossed by a bridge, the Anistel-Brug, partly built of 
brick and partly of stone, with thirty- five arches ; it is about 
610 English 'feet long, sixty-four and a half wide, and fur- 
nished with iron balustrades. Through the ^eleven central 
arches large ships? pass. Near thg bridge is the great sluice, 
(Amstelsluis,) by which theWdllfft of the river can be either 
dammed out, or allowed to flow through the city. By shut- 
ting the gates the course of the Arnstel is stopped, and the 
country round the city laid under water. 

Amsterdam contains thirteen churches for the reformed 
religion, one English Presbyterian, one English Episcopal,, 
one of the Remonstrants, three Lutheran, two Anabaptist, 
brio of the United Brethren, sixteen Catholic, one Armenian, 
one Greek, five Jan senist, one Portuguese and one Gorman 
Synagogue, in all forty-seven places of worship, or ego for ; 
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every 4255 persona. The mil 
is considerable. 

’This city has twelve public $>Ia< 
either large or pnognificent y the &egTvibend) of 

e is a kina of circus which contains some of the hesi 
is in Amsterdam. In the Dam we see the Stadhins, or 
old town-hall of Amsterdam, built of, JNnten and Bentheim 
stone, and said to rest on j3;659::|ttle8 of wood (Halma) : it 
is 2$2 feet long, 2&S deep, and 1 U highland crowned With 
a ti'jwejv The interior is adorned With aJu^ihsioh Qf inarblp, 
statues, and pictures, which uttert tbOt^ 
sterdam merchant, when he erected tm« edjilce in 1648, 
during the gloriqus difyi of the republic. The marble hall 
is, perhaps, the finest rpoth in Europe^ being 120 feet long, 
56 feet broad, and 98 feet high. Louis Buonaparte. w|b 
had a great liking for palaces, contrived to get possession 
of this when he was King of Holland, and the present myal 
family retain it as a palace. The Bears, or exchange, is a 
large old building with nothing remarkable, except the con- 
course of merchants from all countries. 

The church of St. Nicholas or the Old Church, (Oude 
Kerb,) is of great antiquity, but its precise date is unknown. 
In 15X8 the Reformed service was first performed in it. 

length of the church with the tower is about 278 feet ; 
WeHower itself is 22 U feet, high : the width of the church 
at the transepts, measured on the inside, 2078, and on the 
outside 192 feet. This church contains the tombs and 
monuments of many of the great warriors and seamen of 
Holland: among them is the monument of Admiral 
Heemskirk. 

The New Church ( Nieuwe Kerb) was originally built, 
partly on the model of the cathedral of Amiens, but being 
burnt down in 1645; it was speedily rebuilt, and is, in the 
opinion of the Dutch, one of the handsomest churches in 
Europe. Its pulpit is a curious specimen of carving ; and 
the great organ is alsb much a«l mi red. It is 350 feet long, 
says u Dutch description, 210 wide at the transepts; the 
upper part rests on 52 pillars of hard stone, and the church 
is lighted by 75 large windows. It is also conspicuous for 
its noble and incomparable bronze (or brass ?) ornaments of 
the quire, which consist of. six quadrangular fluted columns, 
and fourteen other small pillars, with two great doors, 
adorned with two lions holding the arms of the city, and 
surrounded with well-executed leaf-work ; all this, weighing 
many thousand pounds, rests on a noble marble base. This 
bronze work, which from top to bottom is 30 feet high, is 
cleaned twice a-y ear. 

In the high quire of this church is the marble monument 
of the great Dutch admiral Do Tluyter. In another part of 
this church is erected, a monument to the hero Van Speyk. 

The Admiralty buildings, the dock-yard, the extensive 
magazines, on Katteiiburg, and even the model-room are 
accessible to strangers. Near the dock-yard is a marine 
school, called the Kweek- School, or seminary, for the in- 
struction of youths in naval tactics. The warehouses and 
quays of the East and West India Companies, though they 
are very considerable, will not excite the wonder of, any 
person who has visited the banks of the Thames, 

Among the many literary establishments of Amsterdam 
we must mention the academy on the Keizer gragt, a large 
and tolerably handsome, building, whose title is indicated by 
the words FELIX MER1T1S, in large gilt letters, under 
the pediment. This academy is divided into five sections, 
which embrace the various departments of science and 
learning. There is also an observatory. The Doc Irina cl 
Amicitia is another learned society, which has a library, 
museum, and news-room in the Kalver Stmat. The bota- 
nical garden is not extensive, but contains some old speci 
mens of Cape plants. 

Among the places of amusement arc three theatres* 
Among the prisons, the liasphuis , where the criminals 
used to’ saw various foreign woods, and the Spinhi^u (spin- 
ning-house) for females, are best known. 

The commerce of Amsterdam was founded by the industry 
and perseverance of its inhabitants, to which the institution 
of the bank in 1609 has materially contributed. This is 
one of the oldest establishments of the kind in Europe, and 
has always been conducted with the utmost regularity and 
good faith. Amsterdam is a great depfit both for the com- 
modities of the East and West Indies, with which it carries 
on a great trade through the Dutch colonies and its own 
trading companies. 

The approach to Amsterdam from the North Sea or 
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rxad the extern* ,poj^|pf^Sfeh HSlond 
Zee. the v^^%iigti»03a : difficult : new the entrance 

is a bar oalieff the Jf^j^-'^v^.-wWeh ships tire taken by 
means oflarge which being 
passed hiiler^ie ship, end then exhausted e||fheir water, 
buoy the whole up several fimt, ; But since the completion 
in 1826, of the great' -H xm&kw^ English miles 

long;) Amsterdam has at all seasons a safe and eaayoom- 
•anunioation with the Texe! by means of an inland navi- 
gation through the Whdfe length of North Holland. By 
means of its canals Amsterdam has an easy water com- 
munication with Utrecht and the Rhine, with Haarlem* the 
Haag, Leyden, Delft, and Rotterdam, One steam-boat is 
employed during summer in conveying passengers to Ham- 
burg;* and' two -smaller ones as ferry-boats across the Zuider 
Zee; Amsterdam has no water that is fit to drink or $ait- 
; able for=ciiiinary purposes, but what is brought in boats from 
the Vecht, a distance of fifteen miles : this pure water of 
"Utrecht Is sold in the streets for table use and for making 
tea and coffee. The want of so indispensable a necessary 
must be unfavourable to health* and the stench that arises 
from the canals in the hot days of summer is sometimes 
almost intolerable. The fuel of this great city is chiefiy 
turf, which is found in great abundance in most parts of the 
kingdom. Billets of wood are occasionally used, and coals 
from Newcastle or the Forth by those who can afford to pay 
for them. It is remarked that Amsterdam has changed so 
* little for the lost century, that the guides and descriptions 
of this city, published a century ago, may still be considered 
as correct and useful compan ions. The origi n of Amsterdam 
is traced to a small fiBliing place, established on the Amstel, 
probably during the twelfth century ; but the date lias not 
been ascertained by Dutch antiquaries ; the name Amstel- 
Aafn llrfit occurs in a letter of Count Floris, a.d. 1275, in 
which he exempts the town of Amstelredamme from certain 
tolls or takes. In 1482 it was walled, and from 1578, when 
the states of Zeeland and Holland united with Brabant, 
Flanders, &t%, in the pacification of Ghent, it began to ac- 
quire that commercial superiority which Antwerp hud 
hitherto possessed ; and of which its various sufferings 
tended to deprive it. When the Schelde was closed in 1648, 
the commerce of Amsterdam increased still more at the 
expence of Antwerp. The area on which the town stands 
has of course been extended at different periods, but, as far 
as we can learn, not since 1658, 

The chief articles of import ore West and East India pro- 
duce, tobacco, hides, rice, linseed* and grain : the value of 
imports of the chief articles into Amsterdam by sea was, — 
in 1829, 2,107,852/.; 1830, 1,864,891/. ; 1831, 1,904,261/. 
The chief exports to Great Britain are cheese, oil-cake, ouk- 
bark, and grain. j^v 

In 1827, 1887 ships entered the port of Amsterdam. 

The number of vessels that cleared at Amsterdam was, 
in 1829, 1975: in ) 830, 1996: in 1831, 1624, Those to 
Great Britain were respectively in the three years, 82,114, 
and 209. ■ ' 

The manufactures of Amsterdam are considerable: the 
principal are the bleaching of wax and linen cloth, the ma- 
nufacturing of tobacco,, leather, silk, sugar, calico-printing, 
cotton-spinning, diamond cutting, cannon foundry, and ship- 
building. 

? Population of Amsterdam in 1814 , 1 80,000 

1820 . 195,000 
1829 , 201,000 
January 1st, 1830 , 202,864 

Of this number, 202,364, there were 90,332 males, and 
112,032 females 

Males. ;F*walei. Total, 

Deaths in Amsterdam in 1829 . 4056 . 3942 "= 7998 
Births ‘ „ , 3785 r ; 36 18 7403 

In this year there were 25 deaths of persons above the 
age of 90, of whom 1 7 were females. 

Biisching states the number of houses in Amsterdam, -in 
1 732,, at 26,835, which, wo suspect, is more than the present 
number# and adds that the population was supposed not to 
exceed fiOOjMO. The burials from 1747 to 1762, a period of 
six ycats, aVWged 8247 each year... 

The low^t tsigbs fif th© thermometer noted at Amsterdam 
tire, . * i 7# I>ecember , 2 Fahrenheit, 

; 1823 , Jpntmry • 4 „ , , 
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This island, is about ftfur roUes and a quarter^long from 
■north to wm* 

m *o mpeh cl ita sreahj ©c<mp ^d %, a hasm fit hshdwif* 
that it* imrfhee does 
and ©igh^square 

tioned, >#|S formerly a ycdcaiia, ^ ^ 

of Which the sea has fpreed a 

its waves, which toll wfth an nniiiteru^^ 

the east. : .. , ^ •' 

The widthof the breach thus 

part of ike opening thror^h whicb^ the tida ffow^ dl^only 
one-fifth of that width. The original £ 9 ^ e| tlio orntpr 
was that of an ellipse, ita largeet diaiimter being 3900 feet, 
audits emklh# 2550 feet; hadihua# ©frcum&^nc© of 
nearly a mft^^i.three^qhaarter^ and as its rides rise to tho 
height of 700 feet, at an angle of 05°Wnth the horiWni the 
brim of the basin has a mrewit of rather more than 'two 
miles it must therefore have been one of the largest kind 
of craters. The depth of water in the centre of the basin is 
174 feet, which, added to the height of the sides above the 
water, gives 874 feet for its entire depth. 

The coast in every other pari is ^accessible, and exhibits 
everywhere successive streams of lava. To the north of the 
entrance of the harbour, and a s%w|; distance from it, is an 
insulated rock, of a pyraraklal forpvwhich rises out of the 
sea to tho height of between 200 and 300 feet. This rock 
is composed of forty or fifty horizontal layers of lava, piled 
regularly one upon the other. The face of these layers is 
cracked and divided by perpendicular fissures, many of 
which are filled with veins of obsidian or volcanic glass, and 
the same appearance is visible several feet below the sur- 
face of the sea. In other of tho fissures are some curious 
specimens of zeolite. Signs of fushm are evident on ©very 
part of the surface of this' rock;= ; )ipgii' seen frpni a short 
distance has the appearance of scoria frotn an iron furnace. 
Obsidian and pumice-stone abound on all the copat. 

The slanting sides of the crater contain many thermal 
springs, some of which run freely, while others ouzo out in 
the form of mud. The temperature of these springs is 
various, some l>eing 196° of Fahrenheit, and others at the 
boiling heat ; the temperature of the surrounding atmos- 
phere when these temperatures wet© taken being 62°. 
Swamps and stagnant pools of water, varying in their 
heat from 80° to 1 30°, are found on every part of the island. 
Most of the springs are brackish ; one of them, the tem- 
perature of which is 112°, is strongly chaly beate. v . :v , r/ .. : 

Tho soil is altogether volcanic ; it is spongy apd porous, 
and trembles under the feet. If the ear be applied to the 
surface, a sound lijjp that, of bub) ding water may lie heard. 

The sea on tho v s |oas^ abounds with fish. Among these 
are some red-coloured perch, from six to Jjmslye incites Jn 
length; another species of perch from fbet 

long; rock cod and l^eom. The quantity of cray*fish seen 
crawling on tho bar/ at the entrance of the Crater at low 
water, is almost incredible ; and they are so plentiful in the 
open sea, that if a basket baited with fledi lowered to 
some depth lor a few minutes, it will be found hidf flU©d 
with cray-fiab when drawn up. ' 1 v g : • . : -'y\ 

No fruteseent plant is found on the island. The list 
of its vegetables is confined to mosses, anfi otberjre^ 
the cryptogamous class, with a few kind* 
a single quadruped of any kind inhabits the island, which 
is likewise free from all insects, with tka ^ 
common fiy- Land birds are never . seen 
number of aquatic birds which resort Juiber ^ 
eggs is astonishing.. Among %e«e ,kre the while ^nd ihc 


brown albatross ; crested pengtiifi ; , 

stormy •petrfe.fiifiBfi ; wlver bird, or 
small brown iBfik, not larger 
The shore of i "^ L 

numbers of seals, for « 

nearly 2000 miles distant frofit any land* 
island of St Paul, is visited the Amej 
the skioa which they there praeure, to CMjfia 


blue,' and 
■/tho'oiean, 

it*, the little 
who ©airy 

A paper in the twentieth vqluige pf th^ ^ 
Transaction*, which trives an 

this island by Yan vlamingi th|t yie sea was then 
so crowded by seals and |ead«ms, * tw ^ was mmtetey 
to k^Jsem in coder '.to' effect' the ship to the 

atmndanl, are certainly 
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the effect that M 



... ^ i passage. 

^«tetetont;, ih the. samepaper waste 
tonight be caUght in the sea Wfth one 
•‘^i««l^S#^^;: ■ WltljL-. dm other, ' ra the .natural boiling 

; #*^j^dpP- *k* ft "OtfwHtoa hi* certainly been corroborated 
W^cJKufifo^ Who* in 1793, dropped some perch ‘living, 

att< * cooked 

; ifttaft^^ :ihe-ut • midway between Australia 
M Trcmmcttons, rdl xx r ; 

.-, Amsterdam; NEW* /[See b*rbicej 

*#A1|^ / ' ■ ■ 

AMULET, jnbarWrous Lltin, Amuletum, ofAmoletum. 
Sotee suppose the Wor& tebe of Arabic origin. ;' An amulet 
tnmg round tWhefck/^ in any other way about 
thd; person, is absurdly believed to have the effect of ward* 
logoff morbid infections and other clangers, and even of 
ewito 1 "^dileaSes by which the body has been already .-at- 
tacked. The belief in the efficacy of amulets has subsisted 
at : some time among ahnost every people, and the thing 
hfcsbeen denoted by a great variety of names, which it 
is Unnecessary here to enumerate. The phylacteries, or 
bits of parchment with passages from the Bible written upon 
them, which the Jews were wont to carry about with them, 
were amulets ; of just the satno character are those in- 
scribed with sentep^ the Koran, which the Moorish 
priests sell to the of Africa, and -to which the latter 

give the name Sf Fei Wlikes. This superstition, which existed 
also among the Greeks and Romans, appears to have 
in early times prevailed extensively among the converts 
to : Chmtiuhityi if we may judge by the denunciations 
directed against it by St. Chrysostom, and others of the 
fat But even down to our own day, it has continued 
to be an article of the popular creed, that certain medical 
preparations, and other things, merely carried about the 
person, have the pbwtsr both of repelling and of healing 
diseases. Even the celebrated Robert Boyle adopts this 
notion, assuring us that he once experienced the efficacy of 
ouch an amulet in his own case. * Having been one sum- 
mer,’ he says, 4 frequently subject to bleed at the nose, and 
reduced to employ se v era! remedies to check that distemper; 
that which 1 found the most effectual to stanch the blood was 
some moss of a dead man’s skull, (sent for a present out of 
Ireland, where it is&r less rare than in most other countries,) 
though it did but touch my skin till the herb was a little 
Warned by it/ (Essay of the Porousness of Animal Bodies. 
See also his Essays on the Usefulness of Natural Philo- 
sophy , and his ESrperimental Discourse on some Unheeded 
Causes (f the Insalubrity and Salubrity of the Air.) The 
anodyne necklace, which consists of beads formed from the 
roots of white bryony, and is sometimes hung around the 
pecks of infants with the view of assisting their teething, is 
ah instance o|#he still surviving confidence in the medioal 
virtue of am diets. Such also is the belief generally enter- 
teined by seafaring people, that a child’s caul on boa rd their 
ship will preserve them from being lost— and many other 
examples might be easily quoted. v 
AMUR, onfe bf the largest rivei# iff Asia. If we ex- 
cept. the two largest rivers of Siberia, (Oby and Lena,) 
and those uffibrna, (Hoang-ho and Y antse-kiang,) only 

* Yeneaet is superior to it in the length of its course. 

3 sources of the Amur are Situated near MOV and its 
jrtaouth about 143° E. long. The mouth is opposite the 
northern extremity of the island of Taraikai, formerly called 

r vTHjs j^ftr carries off nearly all the waters of the slopes 
;w8ff the mountains in which the great Asiatic desert, 
Gobi or Sbatm^ .terminates towards the east ; and it would 
dsfe ; te geographical science if were well 

&efphufflt&d With the country which it But as only 

, at^pamtiv^ small tra$t of county along its sources 
belongs toy the Russian erapwe, and all the remainder of 
its course is subject to the Chinese, who do not admit Euro- 
pean travellers into their territories, our knowledge of this 
peit of the globe is tery ide|cient. 

The true source of the Amur is the river Onon, which 
rises hear the 110th meridian* in 50° N. lat., in that range 
oftheKW-gari OBla which is called Kentei-Khan, This 
ifyejy wtri#i waters a Country at present noarly unin- 
• : ^^y# v ?®ttUQUS'.in Mongol history; the grgit hero, 

‘ was'" bom; and distinguished Mmielf in 
Unite banks. The Onon finst runs frip^tto 


east to- about 160 miles, a^d-.afji ^w^s fr^fco UtetMag* 
for about 830 mite* till It . 

rises on the eastern deelMte of the Tfijokoado, tkohtfh*** 
summit of the mnge, ^ ihe trihMterifi» of the 

Amur from thole of ti&e lalfe w Baikai » or of tflei 
Krebet r ^pd runs nearly paraljel to the Onon till it joins ft, 
after a ebitrse <tf*about 160«$les. After this junction 
the river te, call^ Shifta by the RusSliina, and Saghalien- 
Uiafby the MandBhoo, and continues underthis name its 
imrth-eastemwurse foWaboot l!h* 

Argun or ErgumS, a large river, wh&ll ui its “upper Purse 
is called Kherlon, apd has' **• JKwroea^^ 

Khan, near the noth meridian, but about three degrees 
farther to the south, in 47* N. M. The Kherlon runs* #©• 
cording to the Chinese geography* in the first poit pf its 
course, to the north for about seventy miles, thenfor about 
thirty-five miles to the south-east, and afterwards tothencttth- 
east for 320 miles. It then changes the direction of its 
course to the east, making its* way through two ranffea of 
high mountains, and after having run in this direction for 
about a hundred miles, it falls into the large lake of Kuhm 
or Dalai Nor, whoso circumference is considered by the 
Chinese to he about 600 /«, or nearly 210 miles, jfytftn 

f is lake the river issues under the name of Argun, terms 
e boundary between the Chinese and Russian empire, 
and, after a north-north-eastern and northern course of 
about 400 miles, joins the Shilka, In 63° 23' N. lot. 

After this junction the river is called Amur by the Rus- 
sians, who adopted this name from the Gliiloaki, a tribe of 
the Tunguses, living near its mouth, in whose language 
Amur or Yamur signifies the great river, or the great water. 
Tim MandshOo preserve the namo of Saghalien-Ula (river 
of Black Water). 

The Amur does not long continue its north-eastern 
course. An extensive mountain-range*, the King-gan Yalo, 
stretching from south to north, obliges the river to take the 
same direction. But it soon forces its way through the moun- 
tains, forming for perhaps a hundred miles a succession of 
rapids till it enters the plain situated to the east of the moun- 
tain-range. The rap ids formed in this extensive tract do 
not seem to render the river unnavigable, though a€ present 
it is not used. 

During its passage through the mountains, the Amur 
changes the direction of its course from north to east, de 
clines afterwards to the south-east and south, and continues 
in this direction till, from the 54th parallel, it has descended 
to the 48th. It then resumes its eastern course, and at its 
most southern point, (47 J° lat.,) its waters are increased by 
those of the Sungari or SongariUla, which by the Chinese 
is considered as the principal river. The Sengari Ula rises 
nearly under the 4 2d parallel in a mountain-mass called 
Tshang-pe Shan, (the White Mountain or Mount Blanc, 
on account of the snow with which its summit is always 
covered,) which extends along the northern coast of the 
Hoang-hai, (Yellow Sea,) and forms the northern boundary 
of the peninsula of Corea. Its general course lies N.N.W. 
till it joins the Naun or Nonni Ula, a large river which de- 
scends along the eastern side of the King-gan Yalo moun- 
tains, from the 52d parallel to the 46th in an opposite direc- 
tion from north-west to south-east. After this junction 1 the 
Songari-Ula runs E.N.E. till it joins the Amur. 

At a considerable distance from the junction with the 
Songari Ula, the Amur again changes its course, running 
henceforth to the N.N.E. up to its embouchure, and tra- 
versing the country between the meridians of J25 and 140, 
and between the parallels of 47 and 53. In this part of its 
course it receives another considerable river, the UsurirUla, 
which runs parallel to the Pacific Ocean, from Which it is 
divided by a high mountain-range ; but this tributary of the 
Amur is entirely unknown. 

The whole course of the Amur, from the sources of the 
Onon to its mouth, amounts, perhaps, to nearly 2000 miles, 
owing to the groat and frequent changes of it* direction ; 
in a straight line, the sources and mouth are Only about 
1 330 miles distan fc from one another. 

As fhr as this river is known it abounds in fish, but though 
they are the same species as thote of the rivers in Europe, 
they are, as Pallas observes, distinguishwl by some pecu- 
liarities. The most common are two kinds of carp, ( Cypri- 
nus leptoc(phalus f Pall., Cypritius labio, Pall.,) barbels, and 
a smaller kind of shad-fish (StA^r^ asotus). The beluga, 
a larger kind of sturgeon* is frequently caught in fiieBhilka, 
but the common stiirgeon is rare, as well as a kind of trout 
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(&almo oxyrhynchut). Craw-flah, which are not found in the 
north of Asia, are ve$ fi-equont in all the tributaries of the 
Onon and Shdka, but they ure smaller and smoother than 
those in Europe. The common pike is yellow like gold 
and spotted like the fish in India: Pallas, at the first 
view, wag inclined to consider them as a distinct species. 
Pearl-oysters are found in the Onon and some Of its tribu- 
taries, and the common barnacle in some lakes attains an ex- 
traordinary size and thickness. Pallas gift some which were 
upwards of a foot long, and from three to four-tenths of an 
inch thick- " 

The country watered by this river and its branches is di- 
vided by the King-gan Yalo mountains into two parts, quite 
different in their character ; this mountain range is to be 
considered as -the eastern boundary of the great desert of 
Gobi or Shumo, and the country to the west of it, about the 
Onon and Argun, preserves many of the characteristics of 
the desert, ft is considerably elevated above the level of 
the sea, but as yet the elevation of no part of it has been 
exactly determined. To this elevation it must chiefly be 
attributed, that the Shilka and the Argun, both of which are 
slow rivers, are commonly covered with ice from five to six 
months in the year, though they flow under the parallels of 
London and Paris. The air, like that of the great desert, is 
very dry. Rain in summer and snow in winter are lar from 
being abundant. The greatest, part of the soil, perhaps 
more than nine tenths, is sandy and sterile, and unfit for 
agricultural purposes, and of the remainder a small portion 
only is actually cultivated : but in that part of this region 
which belongs to the Russian empire, and which may 
amount to nearly one-third, agriculture was much more 
attended to before the Cossacks conquered it. On their 
arrival here, in the middle of the seventeenth century, they 
found very large tracts cultivated with care, but the cruelties 
and vexations exercised by them obliged a whole nation, the 
Da-ures, from which this country is called Da-uria, to 
abandon their native soil and to take refuge within the 
Chinese empire. 

The country to the. east of the King-gan Yalo, which be- 
longs altogether to the Chinese empire, exhibits an en- 
tirely different appearance. Though the mountains which 
separate the valleys along the Amur, Songari-Ula, and Na- 
un-Ula, rise to groat height* the valleys seem not to be 
greatly elevated above the level of the sea. This is indi- 
cated by a much milder climate, by .the frequency of large 
forests of oak, lime-trees, and hazel-nut trees, which replace 
the scanty woods of fir and larch of Da-uria, as well as by 
the abundance of a kind of cherry-tree. The ground along 
the river, and even to a certain height on the slopes of the 
mountains, is cultivated, and produces barley, rye, wheat, 
buck-wheat, and hemp, and between the fields extend fine 
meadows. Since the accession of the present jJjj&Bty to 
the throne of China, many persons are banished Co these 
valleys for their crimes or misdemeanors ; and this policy, 
it is said, contributes powerfully to improve the state of 
agriculture. The valley of the Usuri, however, seems to 
bo more elevated, and is therefore chiefly inhabited by a 
branch of the Mandshoo, who still follow a pastoral life. 
The mountains which divide this valley from that of the 
Songari-Ula produce a plant, which is regarded as a great 
treasure, live gimeng, which in China is considered a pa- 
nacea; this is the only place where it is found on the old 
continent [See Ginseng.] 

Not far from the hanks of the Shilka, and on those of a 
small river called the Nertsha, the Russians have built the 
town of Nertehinsk, which, according to Captain Cochrane, 
does not contain more than 2 000 inhabitants. The prin- 
cipal town in the Chinese territories is Kirin or Girin* Ula 
on the Songari-Ula* the scat of a provincial government. 
Tn the valley of the Na-un-Ula is the town of Naun- Katun, 
and in that of the Usuri, Ninguta, the native place and 
patrimony of the Mandslioo dynasty at present reigning 
in China. 

The Russian part of Da-uria has been abandoned by all 
the native nations, except a small number of Tunguses 
who still wander about with their herds. In the Chinese 
territories some aborigines arc still found. [Sec Mand- 
shooria.] ( Travel # of Pallas arid Tiinkowsky ; Ritter's 
Brdkunde vm A&'en.) 

AMURATH. [See Murad.] 

AMYGDA'LEih, a natural order of plants belonging to 
the division of polypflt.olous .dicotyledons, among which it is 
khowft by its bearing the kind of fruit called a drupe, by the 


stamens being numerous and arising from tho orifice of a 
tubular calyx, and by the leaves yielding the fluid called 
prussic acid. Owing to tho last circumstance, the species 
are all more or less |>oiftonous* especially in those parts 
w here the prussic acid is concentrated, as the leaves of the 
common laurel, the skin of the kernel pf the almond, &c. 
On flie other hand, those parts in which the prussic acid 
exists either in very minute quantity, oF not at all, as the suc- 
culent fruit, and sometimes the kernel* are harmless, and 
are often valuable articles of food. It is on this account that, 
while the general character of the folioge^is either un whole 
some or suspicious, the fruit of many of them is muoh cul- 
tivated. The peach, the nectarine, flto plum, the cherry, 
the almond, fhe apricot, prune, damsoft, and bulkce are pro 
duced by different species of this order. 
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1, An cxpnndwl flower. Si. The numc with Hie enrolls 

IS. Tno same cut through. 4. Anthci-s. 6. l)riipy. 

(B. Stone. 7* Embryo, 

Besides the substanco already mentioned, the bark of 
amygdalero yields a gum which is similar in its -properties to 
gum arabic ; and an astringent substance which gives some 
of the species so much efficacy in fevers, that their bark bus 
been compared fur utility to that of Peru : and even in some 
cases, as the eoccomigliu bark of Calabria, tlio produce of 
primus coccomilia, bus been preferred. 

AMYGDALOID, the name. of. a variety of the trap 
rocks, when in a uniform base there are imbedded round 
or almond shaped bodies, consisting of agate, calcareous 
spar, of zeolites, like almonds in a cake : the term is derived 
from the Greek of vyda\o-< ifh) v, resembling an almond. 

AMY'G DA LU 8, the genus from wMch the order derives 
its name, comprehends the almond, and the peach and nec- 
tarine, besides a few 'bushes, the chief interest of which 
arises from their gay appearance, 

A. communist the common almond, is a native of Barbary, 
whence it had not been transferred into Italy in the time of 
Cato; it has, however, been so long cultivated oil over the 
south of Europe and the temperate parts of Asia as to have 
become, as it were, naturalized in the whole of the Old World 
from Madrid to Canton. In this country, ifctjs only grown, 
for the sake of its beautiful vernal flowefi; but in the 
countries that haye a long and hot summer, it is. the fruit for' 
which il is eslecfned. This, which is produced in immense 
quantities, is partly .exported into northern countries, and 
partly pressed for wfg&t consumed for various domestic pur- 
poses. Although botanists distinguish only one species of 
eatable almond, yet there are many varieties, of which the 
principal arc the bitter and the sweet ; of each of which the 
French and Italians have Several sub- varieties distinguished 
by the hardness or softness of their shell, and the form or 
Him of the kernel. These have all been introduced into 
England, but none of them are capable of ripening their 
fruit in the neighbourhood of London, except in unusually 
fine hot summers, preceded by mild and uninterrupted 
springs. 

A. Persica, the., peach, once called tbe -iceman apple* be- 
cause it wa*jm*v-UiM from that country intb Europe, has, lin- 
ages, been an abject of careful cultivation /or tbe sake of its 
delicious fruit, and lias almost naturalized itself even in the 
New World. In our gardens many varieties are known, which 
are classed under the two heads of peaches and nectarines 
according as their fruit is smooth or downy i of the varieties 
there are few that are not worthy of cultivation, but the best 
are, perhaps, the rod magdalen, noblesse, and royal George 
coaches, and the Smith's Newington* or tawny nectarine. 
For a late crop of peaches, the teton de YehUS may be recom- 
mended ; but not the Catherine, nor indeed any of the thiok- 
skiune^Gctober peaches, which, however excellent in the 
south bT Europe, seldom ripen, and never acquire their 
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natural flavour in this eountnr. For preserving, the blood Amyot ha# been accused of avarice p this ohtyjg# J 

red, or sanguinofe peach, tie flesh of which is of the deepest ever, partly refuted by the ftu# of bis ■ having v : .' 

crimson, is worth a place in a garden, sums for the repairs and emfeelliehnumts of 

For the mode of cultivating the peach and nectarine, see of his diocese. He left the sum of 700,000 francs at W* 
Peach, death, although he frequently complained of his having boei 

AMYOT, JAQUES, great almoner of France, bishop of ruined by the league. 

Auxerro, commander of tie order of the Holy Ghost, rose to AMYkTDEAC, a natural border of plants consisting of 
these high dignities and to wealth from the humblest rank tropical trees, the leaves, bark, and fruit of which abound in 
in life. He was a native of Melun (1514), chief town of the fragrant rea'in. If m known among polypetalous diooty- 
department of Seine et Marne, about thirty miles from Paris, ledonous orders by its hypogynous stamens, whfe& twice 
His father was a butcher or a currier, it has not been ascer- ua numerous as the petals, by thO large disk in pBieh tho 
tained which, but in very limited circumstances. When he ovarium is inserted, and by its one-seeded* fleshy fruit, 
came to Paris to continue his studies, he was obliged to act covered all over with resinous glands, 
as servant to some of his fellow students, in order to procure The odoriferous substances colled gum elerai, bdellium* 
the means of subsistence, the only weekly allowance which and resin of Coumia are all produced by different species of 
he received from his friends being a loaf of bread. After amyridese. 

studying under the learned professors of the college of ANA, a Latin termination of the neuter plural fortn. 
France, which had then been recently founded, and after It appears in our language, divested of the sign of gender; 
taking his degree ol‘ master of arts, at the early age of number, and case, in such words as subterranean, .metro- 
nineteen, he went to Bouvges to study law ; there lie dis- politan, Christian, Anglican, Ciceronian, Johnsonian. The 
tingui&hed himself so much as to induce the kings Tec- - Latin ana ..is the form appropriated to tin? neuter plural ; 
turn*, Jacques Col in,' "to intrust him with the education of and, therefore, Cic&ronuma , for instance, would signify, 
his nephews. Subsequently, through the patronage of matters, or things of any sort, about, or appertaining to 
Marguerite do Valois, sister of Francis I., Amy ot obtained a Jpfecro. 

Greek and Latin chair at the University of Bourges. Whilst in modern times this termination has been used to denote 
he was filling that situation, he undertook a translation of Collections, either of remarks made by celebrated individuals 
Plutarch’s Lives, of which lie dedicated the first books to in conversation, or of extracts from their note books, letters, 
the king, Henri II. arch-, as a mark of liis appro- or even published works, or, generally, of particulars respect- 

bation, gave him the ihbejy of Bello-sane, and desired him, ing them. 

at the same time, to continue a work so replete with merit. Such collections have been made in all ages, and in every 
This circumstance gave him an opportunity of displaying country in which literature has been cultivated. For an 
talents of another kind ; for, under the pretence of going to enumeration of antiejit works, still existing or known to have 
Italy to consult some manuscripts, he was entrusted with a once existed, of a similar character to the modern ana, the 
letter from Henry the Second to the council of Trent, then reader may consult Christopher Wolf's preface to the- Cornu* 
assembled. Although he was not invested with any public boniana, and the fntroductio in Notitiom Rei Litter arice of 
character or authority,. he displayed nevertheless much firm- B. G. Struvius, with the notes of J. C. Fischer, Frankfort, 
ness and adroitness in his mission; so great, in fact, was 1754, chap, viii., sections 11, 12, 13, and 14. These writers 
the satisfaction which the Cardinal “of Toumon felt on this mention as coming under this description the Proverbs of 
occasion, that l\e recommended him to Henry II. as a lit Solomon, those collections of the sayings of the wise which 
person to be the tutor of his three younger sons. Charles IX., are to bo found in many oriental languages, those which the 
on his coining to the throne of France, made Amyot his disciples of Pythagoras and of other antient philosophers are * 
great almoner 'and keeper of the University of Paris; soon stated to have made of the remarks that fell from their 
after he gave him the vacant see of Auxerre. It is said masters, tho Aw o/Avtjfw vcvpwra, or Memorabilia , of So- 
that, at the do® of Charles IX., and on the day liis funeral crates recorded by Xenophon, the savings of Epictetus, said 
took place at St. Dejyis, the Parliament of Paris sent for to have been collected by Arrian in the four last books (now 
Amyot, that lie might say grace lor them, acting as king of lost) of his Commentary on the Enchiridion , and in his 
France. Wo should here observe that Henri 111., the bro- twelve books of Homilies , the Deipmmphistee of Athcnmus, 
thermal successor of Charles, \vas yet in Poland ; the Pur- the Biographies of Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius, the 
liament. might, therefore, suppose themselves to be reigning Focotim attributed to Ilierocles, the several collections of 
in his absence : besides, there was then a party who wished Stobieus, the Meditations of Marcus Antoninus, the books 
to put the crown on the head of the Due d* Anjou, second of apophthegms by Caesar, mentioned in Cicero's Letters, 
brother of the late king Charles, the same who had been the jests arid bons mots of Cicero, said to have been collected 
on the eve of marrying Elizabeth hf England, and to refuse by his frecdinan Tyro, the Natural History of Pliny, the 
it to the king, of. Poland, Amyot disobeyed the command, Norte# Attica of Aulus Gellius, &c. The catalogue, it must 
and hid himself*./' Henri TIL, on his accession to the throne, he confessed, is constructed upon sufficiently liberal prih- 
continued him in his dignities, and moreover made him ciples ; but a good many of the performances which it com- 
commander of the order of the Holy Ghost. Amyot had prebends might certainly have been called Ann in the 
much to suffer from tho league to which lie was thought to modern sense. 

be an enemy ; he was even accused ing been privy to, A curious approach to an anticipation of the modern use 
and having participated in, the assassSfriition of the Due do of the word occurs in a letter of Francesco Barbara to 
Guise, at Blois (December, 1588). So inveterate were the Poggio Braeeiolini, in wliichpailuding to some .literary 
leaguers against him, that they attacked and plundered him anecdotes which Poggio and his friend Bartolomeo Monte- 
some time after as be was returning* to Auxerro ; nor, indeed, puleiano had collected in Germany, and were bringing home 
could he appease thfe hostile spirit until he lmd obtained a with them, he stivs, that ns certain sorts of apples and pears 
formal absolution from the Pope’s nuncio, of the crime of are called Appiana and Malliana from having been iirst in- 
participation of which he was suspected. He was, however, traduced by persons of the names of Appius and Mallius, 
afterwards allowed to finish his days in quietness, in his so these importations of theirs will be afterwards called Po£- 
diocese, where. he died in. 15-93. giana and Monte politiana. The. letter is dated in 1417. 

As a literary man, Amyot stands high ; no one did more It is given in Lenfant’s Poggiana , at the end of the second 
service to French fetters. His translation of Plutarch's volume, whore it was first primed entire. But it docs not 
Lives, winch was made from the Latin^tllkpfrited and ele- appear to have been till after the middle of the*seventeenth 
gant ; and it is remarkable that the best frfjtfipa^on of Plu- century that the exact -modern application of such epithets 
torch in English, ’North's, is made from AmyOt's French, came into fashion. In 1059 we find Guy Pat in, in one of 
His other works consist of French translations of other Greek his curious gossipping lectors, speaking of having ifi Ills 
works, of which the principal arc, The Aithiopic History of possession certain manuscript Borboniana, Grotiana, and 
Heliodorus, seven books of Diodorus, the Pastoral Loves of Naudmana, meaning collections of anecdotes 'respecting Ni 
Daphnis and Chloe, See. He lm, besides, given an Account colas Bourbon (the younger), Grotius, and Gabriel Naurd.A 
of his Journey to Trent, in a letter addressed toM. de Mor- Very soon after this appeared the first printed Ana. 
voiUiers. He composed a treaty on royal eloquence for the This was the collection of the colloquial remarks of Joseph 
use of his pupil, Henri III*, which was printed, lor the first Scaliger, now distinguished as the Smligerana Secunda. 
time only, in 1805, under the reigft of Napoleon. It was at Two brothers, Jean and Nicholas de Vassan, the sons of 
the suggestion of Amyot thatHenri III. founded, in MIA, a a M. Vassan, Sieur de Remi-Mesnil, and whose mother 
Greek and Latin library. was a sister of the eminent scholars Peter and Frahcis 



"Pithott, 'having gone tojtudy at Leyden, carried with them 
letters of recommendation Jnrpm Oasaubon to Scaligcr, who 
was then one of the professote in that university. In con- 
sequence they were mttch at his house, and heard a great 
deal of hia conversation, both in company and in private. 
Such of his observations upon all sorts of subjects ns they 
considered to he most valuable or remarkable they wrote 
dowii, till the collection at last forced a thick octavo 
volume. On their return to France they gave, their ma- 
nuecript to the learned brothers Claude, Pierre, ana Jacques 
Du JPuy ; and the latter lent it to M, Sarran, who ttm.fi 
copy of it, which came into the possession of his son, Isaac 
Sarran. From him it passed mto the hands pf Hadrian 
DaillS, a French protestant clergyman, and a paan of 
letters, who gave the hook a new form by arranging the 
remarks according to the alphabetical order of their sub- 
jects. From Dailk* Isaac Vossius* in the course of a visit 
which he made to Paris, procured the manuscript, but, as it 
appears, without any notion on the part of the lender that 
he would make any other than a private usC of it. Having, 
however* got it home with him to Holland, he transcribed 
it, and some time after sent his copy to the press. The 
book was published in 1666, with the title of Scedigeriana , 


fo abounded in inaccuracies, that Daillf?, notwithstanding 
his regret^ that the publication had taken place at ail, felt 
himself called upon to give to the world a new and more 
correct edition, which appeared accordingly the following 
year, with the title of Scaligerana ; editio after a, ad veram 
exemplar res li tut a, et innumeris usque feedissimis mendis , 
quibus prior ilia passim scatebat , diligenlissime purgata. 
There is some uncertainty as to where these volumes were 

E ublishcd. That of Vossius (which, however, does not bear 
is name) is a 16mo. volume of 368 pages, in rather a large 
type, and, in the only copies which we ^ave seen, is stated 
to have been printed at Geneva, by Peter Columesius. All 
the accounts also, as far as we know, state that it bore this 
impress, though actually printed by VlaCq, at the Hague, 
But it is certain that Dailhf, in the advertisement prefixed 
to his own edition, speaks of it as actually announcing 
itself on its title-page to have been published at the Hague ; 

* Hagffi-comitura (si titulus vera fort)’ are his words. Dailie s 
edition, again, which is a 1 2mo, of 268 pages, but in so much 
smaller a type as to contain a good deal more matter than 
the other, professes to be printed at Cologne, by Gerbrandus 
Sc age n. But it is said to have been really printed at Rouen. 
It is very incowectly printed, and has a long list of errata 
prefixed; but, besides being considerably more full, it is 
purified from many gross blunders, which make the edition 
published by Vossius frequently unintelligible. 4ln his, pre- 
fatory address (to which however he does not put ^ name), 
Daill6 complains in indignant terms of the publkaspbih at the 
Hague, which he says had taken place not oray without 
the consent of those to whom the manuscript belonged, but 
in opposition to their most strenuous remonstrances and 
menaces. He also corrects the title, which, in the original, 
he says, is Scaligerana, not Scaljgeriana. The worn ex- 
cerpt a he thinks must be a printer's blunder for excejita. 
He likewise gives the true history of the manuscript, and 
refutes the assertion of the:g|Iague edition, that its contents 
had been taken down from the lips of Scaligcr by the 
Du Puys. It would appear, however, that Vossius, or his 
publisher, paid no attention to any of these corrections ; for 
a new impression, in all respects the same with the first, 
was published by Vlacq at the Hague, in 1 668. Some of 
the copies of this edition bear the impress of Leyden ; but 
they are said to differ in nothing else from the others. 

It happened, however, that the V assans were not the only 

S arsons by whom ScaligerV conversations had been . noted 
own . Before they knew hi m, and, indeed, while ho lived 
in Touraine, and before he went to Leyden, a physician of 
the name of Francois Vertunien, who attended the family 
of the MM. Chateigners de la Roohepozai, in whose house 
Scaligcr resided, had been in the habit for seventeen years, 
namely from 1575 to \r>02, of keeping a record of the re- 
mark* that dropt from the lips of the great scholar. Ver- 
tumon's papers remained for a long time after his death 
almost unknown, till they w ere at length purchased from a 
person into whose hands they had fallen by M. de Sigogne, 
an advocate of the parliament of Poitiers. By him tncy 
werecommitted for puhlication to the care of Tanneguy le 
ft Vre, (better known by his Latinized name of TanaquiUus 
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Faber ;) and they according 
former m bete-iiig jraf 
rana y nxmmdm anldhqte pd^ 
quibus adjuncts 

datiora, cum nofis cufwdam H&itatmmw*' l tm. 

i« al 2roo„ ahd the new 
lefrge type ; that which 

in a much smaller typo. Througimut hoth, the notes are to* 
termixedwith the text. It feints fob© ■ 
by Peter Smithseus ; but -is «c- 

tually printed at Saumur. ffi tfiecppy^ 
the British Museum, which appears to be perfect, *here is 
no preface, although one is announced in the title-page ; 
but in a subsequent edition, bearing to be printed *t 
Utrecht by Peter Elzevir, in 1670, there is a strange 
address, made up principally of burste of Greek and Latin 
verse, entitled, Ad Aeliam JioreWum Prcefatioy and having 
Le FSvres name subscribed, in wliich the writer says, that 
he has determined not to publish, tho promised pr^aie, 
having, after he hod begun to write it* been foduced to 
desist by certain considerations winch be does not choose to 
specify. It would, he intimates, have ooutamed some 
things not generally known. The Scaligerana Pritua are 


sive Excerpta ex ore Josephi Sdaligeri : per FF, PP., Xcop^|all, or nearly all, in Latin : the Becunda, partly in L®hn 
traction for Fratres Putmnos.) This impression, howev^ sand partly in French. They were afterwards mixed to- 


gether and arranged under one alphabet; being 
lished in this Jform, we believe, at Cologne lu 1693, lu it 
12 mo. of 418 pages, with tho ou Bom 

Mots, Rencontres Agr cables , et RMmnues Judivieuses, de 
J. Scaligcr, avec des Notes de M. le revre et de M. do Co- 
lomids. Such is an outline of the leading particulars, which 
have not always been correctly stated, of this curious portion 
of literary history. A Gorman author, John Theodore Leub- 
scher, published a flier* dissertation in 4to., at Wittem- 
berg, in 1 695, entitled Sistoria Scaligeranorum ; and the 
subject is examined at greater length by Des Maizeaux, 
in his edition of the Scahgeratia, in two vols., Amster- 
dam, 1740. As in all o&er colle^!ons of this kihd, both 
the Scaligerana contain many things which it may be 
very much doubted if the person to whom they are 
attributed ever uttered. Any deficiency either of compe- 
tency, of cure, or of fidelity in the reporter, must of course 
have left its proportionate produce of error or misrepresen- * 
tatioti^ ; But even if we could be certain thqjkjhe report had 
been given With the most perfect accuracy, * would he un- 
fair to regard statements and opinions, thus delivered in 
unpremeditated conversation, os affording a true measure 
either of the judgment, or the information of tho speaker. 
They may convey to us an idea of tho general style and 
spirit of his manner of talking, and in that way give ns 
some insight into lps character; but that is almost their 
only value. As elucidations of the subjects treated of, 
they are commonly worth ry little. The publication of tW 
Scaligeranay accordingly; did not add to the reputatipp;# 
Joseph Scaligcr. The multifarious learnjjy|/or whipli Jih 
had been celebrated was discovered to hepa been pretty 
frequently at fault in these extemporaneous displays; aim 
having all the arrogance, with but little of the genius of his 
father, he was thought in most of his sallies, to have given 
jvidence of a b;id temper than of a brilliant wit, The 
ncy and licefttiousness of some of his jests, also, 
equalled their dulness. 

The next of the Ana which appeared was thte gerronima, 
being notes (in French) of the conversations of 
du Perron, It appeared ip 16 69, in a 1 Cm% volumo of M$: 
pages, with the following title ; Perroniana, five Exeerptja 
cx ore *Cardinalis Pemmii : Per FF. PP,; and, like the 
first published Scaligemna t which it closely resembled & 
all respects, bore the impress of P. Olumesius, at Gen^Vg, 
It is believed, howe ver, to have been i 


and there that this book to thh 

press by.'-l«A l ;^|feiu 0 , who had obtained it ^ from DaiUflto 
the same l «i|ii# w- he had the^ ' 

had been mfeen dow n by Cliristophe tlu ihiy, hr Puteanus, 
the elder brother of Claude, Piprre, and J aihhes, already 
mentioned ; their manuscript had been OOptejd by Claude 
Sarran in 1642 ; and from tbia eopy Daillfi hid mane another 
transcript in 1663, arranging the remarks in alphabetical 
order. Menage, we may Anti-BaiUet , PhlS L 

chap. 80, 'says. Hiat tite .riSUiaa%; : l>y. Vossiue , J , ^|» 
actually published at Rouen, wwy be, , in 

the same year,. tlvo »(uhe 

persori gave to the worlA ^ collecliohst tho 
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Thrnna, or remarks jrt the President do Thou. This son Mono. This collection, too, ljas had thatoj^p 
he had obtained frorn Baillf!, to whom, like the and has been considered to epntdiu;' little 
others, they ^haa come through Sarran, the notes having of the fame of the great scholar. • 

been originally taken by one of the Du Puys, but which Some of the Am are understood to be little bett6r thitth 
, ° ro ^ ers 19 nncertttin. Daillc was as much dis- forgeries throughout. Such, for example, is the th&rbpwm 
satisfied with the editions published by Vossius of the the collection entitled Naudepana et Patiniana* or K&- 
Perromaha and Thuanti, as he had boon with that of the markable Si ngulari ties noted down ; front the Converytdtidh 
Scahgerana; and he caused both to be reprinted the same of Gabriel Naude and Guy Putin , which was. first published 
year at Rotten, as is believed, although tho title-page says at Paris, in 1701. In so far, a.t least, as,, Nnudd is concerned, 
at Cologne. Both of these Ana contain some curious the jests which are recorded in this work are pri^bly abftit 
articles, the Perroniana particularly ; but mixed with what as authentic as those recounted in the hawkers' pkmphlet, 
is valuable, are many other things wjiich very little deserved so popular in Scotland, professing to be a coilection of the 
to be recorded; and upon the whole, neither collection can sayings of George Buchanan, which, had it been compiled 
be said to come up to the expectation naturally raised by its in France, indeed, might possibly have received the title of 
Idle. , Buchanan an a, and under that pompous designation have 

As publications, however, those Works had extraordinary held a very different literary rank from what it can at present 
success; and the avidity with which they were read, pro- lay claim to. The Sant-Evremrjriiana, first published at ■ 

duced a long succession of similar productions. It was in Amsterdam, in. 1702, is believed to be, for the most part, 

France, or at least in the French language, that most of another of those impositions, " This collection is singular, as 
the Ana appeared ; and their popularity may be said to having been published during the life-time of the person 

have lasted for fully half a cent ury. In a history of from whom it takes its name. St. Evremond lived till the 

French literature, therefore, an account of these collections following year, when he died .at London, at the age of 92. 
would form an important chapter. In this place wo must He denied the authenticity of this work a short timb before 
confine our further notice of them to little more than an* ; ,it made its appearance, by a letter published in the Ephemeg 
enumeration of those that are best known. * * 'tides Parisiennes . Its author, or compiler, was it person of 

One of tho most; valuable of this class of publicat ions, is the name of Charles Cotolendi,- — from whom is also believed 
tho Menagitma* a record of the conversations of Menage, to have proceeded a burlesque production, of little talent, 
who was a man of distinguished wit and talent, as well as entitled Arlequiniana , first published at Paris, in 1694. 
a great scholar, lie died in 1692, and the following year Of the remaining Ana* some of the most, famous are the 
the Menagiatm appeared in a 12mo. volume, both at Paris Poggiana, or the. Life* Character, Sentences* and Thus Mote 
and Amsterdam. The persons by whom the materials were of Poggio ( Braccialini) the Florentine , published at Am- 
supplied, and the expense of the publication defrayed, were sterdam, in 1720, in two volumes, 8vo., by James Lenfant, 
his friends Galland, Boivin, Du bos, Pinson, and Do Valois, a protestant minister, who (although the work contained 
The same year was published a satire upon the work and little that had not. been before in print) was thought to have 
tho individual whom it commemorated, under the title of somewhat disregarded the decencies of his profession, in 
Ant.i-Menagiana~~lhe ■ production of a physician of Blois, giving a new impression of ho licentious a miscellany; tho 
of the name of Jean Bernier, whose pen, however, was not Furetieriana , or Bom Mots of Antoine FarctUre , (author 
a very ‘sharp one. Ai second volume of the Menagiana of the Dictionnaire Universal, de In Langue Ffanpmse,) pub- 
appeared in 1G94 ; the materials of’ which were principally lished by the Sieur Guy-Marais, in 1096 ; the Valesiana, or 
contributed by the Abbe Faydit * and two years after, a Thoughts of Adrien de Valois* the Royal Historiographer, 
new addition of tho whole was published at Amsterdam, published by his son, in 1695; the Pith-enema-, or Conversd- 
The original edition, however, contains several things which lions of Francis Pithou, which had been collected by bis 
were ' suppressed in those that followed. The book was re- nephew, and which M. Teissier printed from a copy made 
published nt Paris, in 1715, by Bernard de la Monnoye, by M. La Croze, in the third volume of bis additions to the 
accompanied with such copious annotations as increased it Binges extracted from the writings of M. do Thou, Berlin, 
to four volumes ; and in tho following year a new edition of 1704; and the Segraisiana, or Opinions nf the poet Jean 
the same size appeared at Amsterdam, in which De la Remind de Segrais, vyhicti were taken down by a person 
Monriove s additions were separated from the original, and placed behind the tapestry in a house which he frequented* 
placed i.n tho two concluding volumes by themselves. This This book was published both at Paris and Amsterdam, in 
is the form in which the Mmagiana has since been printed. 1722, about twenty years after the death of Segrais. So 
Boyle passes a high eulogium in his dictionary upon the many persons still alive, however, were injuriously men- 
Menagiana , describing it as a nobler monument erected tinned, or alluded to, in the book, that it was suppressed at 
to the glory of Menage, than all the works published by Paris almost as soon as it appeared. It is extremely ques- 
himselty learned and able as they generally were. Upon t ion able for how much of its malice Segrais is really re- 
the whole, indeed, tins is perhaps the best of the Ana. sponsible. Voltaire has characterised it as being of all the 

Another collection of considerable value is the Chevrmano, Anas the one that best deserves to be set down in the list of 
which was published by TJrbain Chevreau himself, in two printed lies, and, above all, of lies in which there is no wit. 
volumes, 1 2 mo., at Paris, in 1697, and again at Amsterdam, But Segrais was a man of true talent, as Voltaire himself, 
m 1700. Along with this may he mentioned the Parrha- in his Age of Louis XIV., lias testified. 
siana , or Remarks and Opinions Of Theodore Parrhase, There are also the Rabutiniami* the Santoliana , tho 
under which title the well-known criiic, John le Clerc, pub- Conringiana, the Laumianq * .the Varillasiana , the Bor* 
lished, at Amsterdam, in 1699 and 1701, two volumes of Inis boniana* the Chevaneana , the Sorbetiana* the Sevigniana, 
own lucubrations. In keeping with the name lie assumed, the Longueruana , the Bol&ana, the Carpentariana* tho 
which wa s inten ded to mean t he frank speaker, the Par - Ducatiana , &c. To these may be added a few German pro- 
rata-ad contained a formal defence of several -of his own Auctions, such as the Tuubmanniana* the Wigandiana , 
works, in which he spoke of them in a manner that would tho Schurlzjleischiana , the Gundlingiana, Of our Eng- 
have come with more grace from any other of their admirers lish Ana, by far tlio most celebrated is tho Walpohana , 
than from tho* author himself. Another of tho collections being a collection of the conversational remarks otV Horace 
bearing this title, which does not consist of conversations -Walpole, together with a good many fragments copied from 
reported by others, but of observations recorded by the tndi- his papers, which was first given soon after his death in- por- 
vidual himself, is tho Huetuma* or th^Ught^ ori different lions in the Monthly Magazi ie* and then published, with 
subjects, of tho celebrated Bishop of '/which was large additions, iu a separate form. Both in curious in- 

published from his papers at Paris, in 1722, tile year after formation and liveliness of manner, the Walpoliana may be 
his death, by the Abbe Joseph Thoulier d*t)livet: but, favorably compared w ith the best French publications of tho 
although this collection contains several elaborate and in- samo class. Our other English Anas, such as the Addi - 
structive articles, still, deliberately prepared as it was, it soniana* tho JoJmsoniana* the Sunftima, tho Maori ana, 
partakes, in great part, of the frivolity of the class to which are, most of them, merely collections of anecdotes taken 
it belongs, ft would appear that persons writing under this from the common biographies of the persons to whom they 
title conceived- they had' a licence to, trifle. The Cornu- refer, or of extracts from their works. 

boniana, also, which Christopher Wolf published at Ham* There are various publications, also, both in French and 
buttin’ 1710, wore transcribed jry him from Isaac Casau- English, which -might seem* from their titles, to belong to 
bonk own note-book, or Ephcmervles* as be had entitled it, the class of Ana* but which are really of quite a different 
which had been bequeathed to die Bodleian library by his description. It may be sufficient merely to name a few of 
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tluiiso, such as, the Caribh&anct, containing Letters and 
Jfisserityions, chiefly wrote by several hands, in the West 
Indies, 2 vols., 4to.* London/ 1741 ; the Jomeriana, or the 
Hooka/' Scraps, (by Samuel .Patterson,) 2 vote., 6vo., Lon- 
don, 1772; the Anomnriana , or Miscellanies of Poetry , 
Eloquence, and Erudition, 12mo., Paris, 1700 j the Gas- 
co) tiana, a collection of bens mots of the Gascons, by M. de 
Montlbrt, Amsterdam, 1708 ; the Pan (ah Phebeana, a sa- 
tire on Font m idle ami others, the production of u M, Bel, 
a counselor of the Parliament of Bourdeaux ; the Pariagianq 
Panurgicu, a critique by M. de Preinonval, or the book 
entitled Us Maeurs, which was written by Francois Vincent 
Toussaint, &c. 

On the other hand, there are many works, which, witnout 
lujiirimjj the eharuet eristic title of such collections, belong 
in all other respects to the class of the Ana. We have 
already enumerated several productions of the amients, 
which uiv of this description. One ot llie earliest and most 
celebrated of such works in modern times is the CoUoquiu , 
or Table Talk of Lot her, iirst published in German at Eisle- 
hen, in ] .'do, and afterwards in Latin at Franclbrt, in 15 71. 
There is an English translation of this work, by Captain 
Henry Kell, published in Hid. Another is the Loco rum 
Communimn Collect an va v.r Lecli embus 1). Philippi Me- \ 
lunchthanis, published in 1 Hi 2, by John Manlius. There 
is also a volume, however, published at AHdorf, in 1771, by 
G. T. St robe 1. with the title of Melanchthouinna. Another 
verv cold) rated work of this kind is the table- Julk of John 
Sehlen, which is stated to have been collected by Richard 
Mil ward, and was first published in 1689. But although this 
work is commonly reckoned among the Ana , if is hardly of 
the same class with most, of those that have been so desig- 
nated, containing as it dees httlo or nothing tiiat is aneedo- 
tic-al, and consisting almost entirely of maxims which have 
no special reference to the person by whom they are said to 
have boon uttered. It has been said that there was ill ex- 
istence another SeUlmiana, or Collection of the Conversations 
of Bidden, in French, being a translation from ail English 
original entirely different Irom the I aide- Lath. 1 his is 
mentioned in a curious book entitled Melanges d Histone 
et de I Literature recaeillis par De Vigneul-Marvifle, first 
published ut Rouen in J 699, which has itself boon cumin only 
reckoned among the* Ana, and is one o 1 the most valuable ot 
that, class of publications. It is, indeed, often referred to 
under the title of the MarvilHana. Its author was Noel 
lio mi venture d’Argonne ; but in the latest editions it has 
been extended to three volumes, the last of which is an addi- 
tion to the original work, by the Abbe Banier. Under this 
head we may also mention the Melanges Historiques of Paul 
Colomics, first published in 10 7b, and since repeatedly 
primed under the title of Colnmesiana. And we might add 
to the list, probably, several scores of works in both our own 
and other languages, w hich are in like manner ana in every 
thing except in their titles. Boswells Life of Johnson, for 
instance, is undoubtedly the most rem arkuble work of this 
description in existence. 

Mr. Southey has published a little work iii two volumes 
with the title of Omnianu , being a collection of detached 
remarks cm a variety of subjects; but the same title had 
been previously adopted in a French publication, of which, 
however, wo know nothing 'more than that it is called 
Omni ana, on Et trait des Arch eves de la Boeiete Univci - 
fit lie des Gohe-tnouche*. par U. A. Momheron, son premier 
aide-de-camp, 1 2mo., Paris, 180*. It would appear to bo 
a burlesque production. 

One of the volumes of the great French work, the Ennj~ 
cinpedie Mtdhodique, bears the title ol‘ Encyclopedia no, and 
professes to be a collection of every thing that is most en- 
vious and valuable in the different publications of this class. 
The remarks and anecdotes ore arranged in alphabetical 
order; hut there is no reference in general to the sources 
from winch they have been obtained. The following works, 
apparently of a similar description, had also appeared 
before this; Elite des Pons Mots, #c.\, principal ament des 
JJvres en Arm, 2 vols., 1 2 mo., Amst., 170/ pand Nouvelle 
Bildiolhequc de Li ilera.tr/re, d' Jlistoire, .<$•£, ou China; des 
mdlleurs Mar ceau.r tires des Ana, (par Guillaume Griveh) 
2 vols., 1 *2mo., Lille et. Paris, 1705. We have in English, 
Selections from the '.French Antis, translated, 2 vols., 1 2 mo., 
Oxford, 1 797. No complete 'Collection of the Anas lias ever 
been printed ; but there are several partial collections. One 
of the best of these is thtfiS tvaligerana, Thmna, PerroniafiQ, 
Fithmuu, ct Colomcmm, wee Notes par Pierre Dos MfcF 


zeaux, 2 vols., 1 2mo., Amst., 1740. Another larger eollec 
tion, but without notes, was printed in 10 vols., 8vo., at 
Amsterdam in 1799, with the title of Ana; ou Collection de 
Bans Mots, Contes, Pen sees detachers, &c., des JJommes 
celeb res, iirees de differ ens Raoueils. This is a complete 
reprint, with short prefaces attached to each work, of the 
Furetieriana , the Poggiana , the Menagiana, the Marvilli- 
ana, the Carpanlariana, the Vulmana , the Huetiana , (to 
which is added the Lctlre par Huet sur l" Origins des Bo 
mans,) the Chcvrceana, the Sevigniana, and the Bolmina . 

The most complete list of these publications which bus 
appeared, is that given by Peignot in his Repertoire des 
Bibliographies Sped ales, Curieuses % el Instructive's , 8vo„ 
Paris, 1810, in which 109 titles ending in ana are enuine 
rated. This writer absurdly conceives the termination in 
question to be a corruption or contraction of the word anec- 
data, the title Menagiana, for instance, being, lie says, when 
written properly and at full length, Menagianecdoku For 
further information on the subject of the Ana. the reader 
may consult the preface, by Wolf, to the Casauboniana, 
12mo., Hamburgh, 1710; the Nouveam- Memoires d' His- 
tone, de Critique , ct. de LitUmture, pur M. V Abbe <TAi> 
tigny, 8vo., Paris, 1 749, tom. j. pp. 287, &c., and tom. vii. 
pp. 1, &c. ; B. G. Struvii Iniroductio in Notit iam ltd Lit - 
ter aria*, enra Jo. Ch. Eischeri, 8vo., Franc,, 1754, pp. 752 ■* 

763 ; Morhofii Poly hi star, lib. i. cup. xvi. ; (roll. Stolid 
Jntrnducdo in llistoriam Littcrariarn , per C.H. Langium, 
4to., Jen lie, 1728, pp. 54, &.c. ; and various other aiHheri’ies 
referred to by Peignot. There is a well known little poem 
by La Monnoye, in which he enumerates the names of the 
most celebrated Ana, published and unpublished, concluding 
with the couplet, 

Mcasiiau.-*, mil vie U>vin cos ana 

N«? Vliut l'\’ |i<;ciU’U;U)ha. 

The verses may he found in his collected poems, and also 
in his edition of the Menagiana. In something of the same 
spirit, Voltaire has said of these collodions. that ve are in- 
debted for them for the most part to those bookmakers wlm 
live on the ibllies of the dead. 

ANAHAPTISTS.u religious sect. The word, composed 
of two Greek terms, properly signifies those who baptize a 
second time, or iurist: upon the necessity of a second baptism 
in persons whom they admit to their communion. It is 
sometimes applied to designate that largo body of Christians 
in our own and other Protestant countries, one of whose 
articles of belief is, Unit baptism ought, only to be adminis- 
tered to adults, and who, accordingly, re baptize those who 
seek to join them. But this application of the name is quite 
unwarranted, and one against which the comimmiiy in 
question have always protested. They do not; maintain the 
necessity of a new or second 'baptism, nor are those wlu* 
have been horn and brought up in their persuasion ever 
baptized twice. Others, who may have boon previously bap- 
tized in infancy, are, indeed, baptized once again when they 
have grown up; hut this is done on the principle that the 
former ceremony was no baptism at all. Baptists is the 
designation assumed by those who thus hold the doctrines 
of the non-validity of infant, and the necessity of adult bap- 
tism ; and they will accordingly be properly noticed under 
that head. 

# We are not aware, indeed, that there has ever been a sect 
which maintained the necessity of twp successive baptisms. 
On the other hand it is certain, that there went* various sects 
in the earlier ages of the church which agreed with the 
modern Baptists in allowing no validity except to adult 
baptism. But the epithet Anabaptists appears to have been 
first employed to describe a body of fanatics who made their 
appearance in German^ soon alter the commencement oftho 
Iteibn nation : and although it has been since frequently 
applied to other religious bodies as being alleged to have 
sprung from these, such a use of it can only be considered 
as one of those imputations with which different sects liavo 
been in the habit of assailing each other. 

The Anabaptists wore/ no doubt, the growth of the Re- 
format ion— though Protestant writers ha ve laboured hard to 
make it appear that such was not the case. They were the 
ultra-radicals of the Reformation. Munzev, Stubnor, and 
S torch, who were the first heads and apostles ot the sect, had 
nil been disciples bf Luther; although no person could 
have more earnestly condemned their proceedings, than did 
that great reformed. They first began to preach their 
peculiar doctrines in the town of Witten berg, in Saxony, 
iii the year 1021. In 1 020, their followers, composed almost 
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exclusively of the lowest rabble, rose in a general rebellion 
against the established authorities throughout that province, 
Suabia, Thuringia, and Franconia. But this insurrection, 
which it is but fair to remark was partly of a political 
character, and occasioned by the oppression to which the 
peasantry • were subjected, was soon defeated; and Mi*m- 
zer himself, being taken, was put to death. The novel 
notions, however, which Jie had preached, spread as usual 
under persecution : and, some years afterwards, the mischief 
broke out again with now fury. In 1532, a numerous mob 
of these fanatics, conducted by John Matthias, a baker, of 
Haerle.m, and John Boccoldt, a tailor; of Levdon, suddenly 
attacked the city of Munster during the night, and made 
themselves masters of the place. Their adherents imme- 
diately i locked thither from all quarters; and elated by 
their success, the congregated enthusiasts are stated to have 
given themselves up to extravagances far exceeding any- 
thing they had before pract ised. Matthias named Minister 
Mount. Zion, and proclaimed himself its king. Having madly 
undertaken, however, attended with only thirty followers, 
to attack and disperse the forces which* came to recover the 
town, he perished, with all who accompanied him. John of 
Leyden now assumed the royal dignity, and under his con- 
dud. the multitude is said to have proceeded to wilder ex- 
cesses than ever. The city, however, was at lengt h recap- 
tured by the army which the. Bishop had brought up against 
it, on the 2 1th of June, 1535 ; and Boccoldt, having fallen 
into the hands of the victors, was soon after executed with 
the most terrific cruelties that haired and revenge could 
dictate. 

The most extravagant tends, as well as conduct, have 
been commonly ascribed to the Anabaptists of Munster; but 
the accounts of a proscribed sect by I heir enemies, it is to 
he remembered, are scarcely to be received with implicit 
credit. The dodrinc which ga\ o occasion to their distinctive 
appellation was one of the least remarkable, of all their pecu- 
liar ankles of belie* although limy are said to have incul- 
cated it with singular emphasis and vehemence, being in the 
habit of declaring that infant baptism pas an invention of 
the de\ ih A much more pernicious principle which t hey are 
accused of having held, at least in so far as the peace of society 
was concerned, was that of the unw arrant ablenoss of all civil 
government, and the emancipation of the faithful from sub- 
jection to either laws or taxes. They are also said to have 
maintained that, among the saints, all t hings ought to be in 
common. Their speculative theology is described as having 
been much the same with that which has been, and still is, 
patronised by various other denominations of enthusiasts. 
It rested principally on the notion that Cod made Iris will 
known to them individually by special inspirations, by 
way of enhancing the importance of which they are said 
to have expressed themselves with some degree almost of 
contempt o»* disparagement of the written word. Besides 
the internal impressions which they called inspirations, they 
hud dreams and visions in which they put much confidence ; 
and some of them conceived themselves to have the gift of 
prophecy, which they were especially accustomed to exercise 
in predicting the speedy approach of the end of t he world. 
Akin to these delusions was another favourite and funda- 
mental dogma, that every true believer attained even in this 
life perfect freedom from sin. This position soon led them 
a great, way. Finding- that what had commonly been called 
win could not. be altogether extirpated from the bosoms even 
of the stoutest believers, they found it necessary, in order to 
save the doctrine, to declare that certain tilings which had 
hitherto been deemed contrary to the divine law, were not so 
at all, but in reality either i n di lie rhiito r meritor i on s . It does 
not, appear that they are accused of having gone quite to the 
extreme to which the principle in question has sometimes 
led, of maintaining .generally that -the belief of the sinner 
sanctified or neut ralized his sin, or, in other wfrrds, that an 
act; which would luive been sinful in another became divested 
of its sinful character when committed by a believer. If till 
that is stated of them he true, indeed, they were under no ) 
necessity to resort to this device in order to give a loose to 
their inclinations, having put down in their list of univer- 
sally permissible indulgences most of those things to which 
there is any violent disposition in the multitude of mankind. 
They condemned, for instance, with great severity, all 
ornamental attire, and some even went the length of object- 
ing to clothing altogether. Boccoldt himself, in one of 
his Jits of exaltation, solemnly promenaded the streets of 
jttuMtor, stark naked, The love of dress, they said, was an 


artificial vanity, and as such hateful to God. Bu t whatever , 
on the other hand, they held to be natural, they looked upon 
as harmless or commendable. Boccoldt is staled to have 
urged upon his followers, us in the highest degree conducive 
to their spiritual welfare, the practice of a liberal polygamy, 
and to have illustrated and enforced his doctrine by taking 
to himself no fewer than fourteen wives. 

For a long time after the events which have been related, 
it was dangerous in Germany and other parts of the conti- 
nent to profess an adherence to the doctrine of ud-ftlt bap- 
tism, those who held that tenet being all most absurdly 
classed as belonging to the sect of the Anabaptists of Mon- 
ster. It has been commonly said that to avoid the perse- 
cution to which they were subjected, the remains of these 
fanatics in course of time adopted various new denomi- 
nations, some congregations calling themselves Mennomtcs, 
after an eminent leader of the sect, others Waterla.ndia.ns, 
from the place of their principal church, others Baptist s, &c. 
But there is really no proof that any of the communities 
bearing these names had, in, their origin, any connexion 
whatever with the Munster insurgents. They were merely 
cun founded with these madmen in consequence of holding 
the doctrine of the invalidity of infant baptism, which the 
Munster Anabaptists were also said to have preached. 
This accidental coincidence, indeed, was ground of identi- 
fication enough fur the genius of persecution in a former age, 
as It continues to he ibr that of intolerance and calumny 
in the present. But such misrepresentation is really not 
more reasonable than it would bu for Roman Catholic writers., 
as some of them have done, to describe the Protestants ge- 
nerally as followers of the principles of John of Leyden, 
because they all, in common with him, reject the authority 
of (he Rope; or tor the Jews to bring a similar charge against; 
the whole body of believers in Christianity. For further 
information on the subject, of the Minister Anabaptists, the 
reader may he directed to Mnsheim’s Eaclemislicul Histirry , 
section iii., part ii., chapter hi., where he will find the sub- 
ject treated with great learning, though not: in a spirit- of 
much liberality or candour. The principal works: relating 
to the Anabaptists are all referred to in that dissertation. 

AN A 'BASIS, the title of a Greek work, in seven books, 
by Xenophon of Athens, which describes the circumstances 
of an expedit ion undertaken by t he younger Cyrus, h.c:. 401, 
against, his brother Artaxorxes, King of Persia. The expe- 
dition is remarkable as being the first long march of which 
we possess a detailed account., and also the oldest extant do- 
cument which gave to Europeans any tolerably precise notion 
of the countries watered by the Upper Tigris and Euphrates, 

The army of Cyrus contained a large body of Greek mer- 
cenaries, among whom Xenophon, at first, held no military 
rank . he went apparently as a mere spectator, and only 
took command after the death of most of the generals. 
Cyrus set; out from Sardes (now Sail) 38° 34' N. lat. 28° 
K. long., and marched through Asia Minor to the passes in 
Mount Taurus that lead into Cilicia. He next passed 
through Tarsus, along the Gulf of Scanderoon, and through 
the north part of Syria to the Euphrates, which he crossed 
at Thapsaeus, about 35 °1 4' N. lat. He then marched S.K. 
through Mesopotamia, crossing the A raxes (the Khabour ) ; 
and finally lost his life in an engagement with his brother 
on the plains of Cunaxa, (the* site of which is unknown,) 
about forty mile? from Babylon, (now Ilillah,) 32° 28' N. 
hit. 44° 14' E. long. 

From this point commenced the retre.it, commonly known 
as the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. Instead of returning 
by the way which they came, it w as determined to reach 
some of the Greek colonies on the Black Sea. Accordingly 
they crossed the Tigris; and advancing along the east 
bank of this river up the stream, they crossed in succes- 
sion the Diala, and other tributaries of the Tigris, They 
followed the course of this river, till they were stopped about 
37" 20' N. lat.. by the mountains pressing close on the river, 
and allowing no passage along its banks. They then 
crossed the mountains, and advanced probably nearly due 
north, biit then.' course from this point is very uncertain. It 
is probable? that the army passed to the west of Lake I an, 
and in its progress it must have crossed the Morad or 
Eastern Euphrates, and that branch of the Araxcs which 
is now the Faz, and igxcallod by Xenophon the P basis. 
After enduring much ho^llluji from snow, want of food 
and clothing, and the opposition’ of the native tribes, the 
army at last reached Trapezus, how Trehi. solid, ou the 
Black Sea, in 41° 2' N. lat. 39° 2S-i'E. long. From Tra 
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pessus the army marched dong the coast westwards fbr J 
about 100 miles (direct distance?) to Cotyora. J 

The narrative of Xenophon contains a statement of the 
army’s marches^ with some few omissions, expressed in 
Persian pftrssangs, at the rate of thirty stadia to a purasang.- 
The following are the distances given Ay him in round 
numbers:-*- Y 

Stadia, 

* From Ephesus to Cunaxa • . « » $ • 10,050 
Erom r Cunaxa to Cotyora (eight months). , 18,600 


The genera. order aw, w .... 

rhus, or the sumach, so niany epecfes 
in ohr gardens ; and the pistdci^ the nuts of which are 
served at desserts, and their juice, is cotontorily ibltt&ftlfr 
shops under the name of mastich and Scio turpentine, 
Besides these, there are the ''which resem 

hie myrtles, the mango, the fruit of which is so delicious hi 
tropical countries, and the CasheU> f ot A cajou nut , anactir 
diura, from Which the order tgkes its natne. ; 

The lust, Anacardium tree found , 


Xenophon adds the tnarflhof the Greek ’auxiliaries from^ 
Ephesus to Sardes (about 50 miles) to the distance from 
Sardes to Cunaxa. 

The march may be considered as having terminated at 
Cotyora, as the army sailed from this place to Sinope, now 
Sinub : their troubles, however, continued till they reached 
Byzantium, now Constantinople, and even beyond that 
point. * 

If we take the stadia of Xenophon at the rate of ten to 
a mile, an estimate which is above the truth, We find the 
whole distance marched to be 3465 English miles, which 
was accomplished in fifteen months, and a large part of it 
through an, unknown mountainous and hostile country 
and in an inclement season. The reader will find the ex- 
pedition of the younger Cyrus discussed in the work* of 
Major Rermfel, and the various difficulties that occur in the 
narrative of Xenophon explained, as far as means of infor- 
mation will allow, with the Major’s usual good sense and 
sagacity. [See Xenophon.] 

Antjbasis is also the name given by Arrian, who was in 
all things an imitator of Xenophon, to his work in seven 
books, in which he describes the campaigns of Alexander 
the Great. [ See A « u i a n .] 

AN AC A 1< DI A'CE /E , or the Cashew tribe, is a natural 
order of plants, consisting exclusively of woody plants, 
abounding in an acrid resin, which is easily discovered by 
bruising the leaves, but which is not indicated by its being 
collected in transparent receptacles in the leaves, as is most 
commonly the case. They are polypetalous dicotyledons, 
with perigynous stamens, a simple, one-seeded, superior 
fruit, and alternate leaves without stipulm. 



, 4/, •• lAn*ca*aia<»» tluvauadeperulijns/y 

1, M.*le floivor. & Hermaphrodite do 

& Wiu;K of do. 4. Pruii 

6. fetion pT do. All ilightty i*a#njfled. 

Th»lr juice is hften used as a kind of varnish, for which it 
is well adapted in consequence of its turning hard and 
blttcjywhein dry* 1^ , is, however, often dangerous to use, 
of the oxfrome acridity of the fumes, which are 
apt. to p duce severe inflammation in many constitutions, 




k [ Anacardtnm occidentale.] 


all over the West Indies, wliertHtJ^imuch cultivated for the 
sake of its bunches of fragrant rosy flowers, ns well as of its 
fruit. Its stem, if wounded, yields abundantly a rnilk, 
which, when inspissated, becomes intensely black and hard , 
besides which, it secretes a gum not inferior to gum arable. 
The nut is a kidney-shaped body, seated on a large fleshy 
protuberance resembling a peach, or an apple, and being in 
fact, the extremely diluted disk or receptacle ; the latter is 
sometimes red, sometimes \VThte, and is employed by the 
West. Indians in various wavs. The nuts contain, in 
abundance, beneath the outer shell, the tduek caustic oil ot 
the order, wliicli, when volatilized by heaj^ as happens in 
the process of roasting, is apt to produce^ erysipelas and 
other disagreeable affections ip the face of persons standing 
over the fumes ; the kernels a well-known wholesome 
article of food. In it ii used as an ingredient 

in puddings, is en^TOW> r ^5^- , rrtas'ted tor the purpose ot 
mixing with Madeira winoffc which it is thought to com 
municate a peculiarly agreeable flavour. In this country, 
the Cashew nut never ftp^rs, and only be cultivated as 
a tender stove plant. "f : ?V ; f ( 

AN ACH ARSIS THE YOUNGER. [Soo Bahthe- 

LEMY.l # 

AN'ACREON, ope of the most famous lyric Poets of 
Greece. Little is khp$n of Ms personal history, J3e whs 
born at Teas, a city Of Ionia, ifl Asia Minor/ and was pro- 
bably of obscure birth, since the nam^pf /his luther hiis not, 
been ascertained, and four persons are mentioned bySuidas, 
to whom tltal -hohour has been ascribed. ' Mttdame Daeier, 
on the other’ hand, has endeavoured to prove that he was a 
relation of SolA i% Pisnstratvts, and a descendant of 
Codrus, and Ilms^.coflhocted' with the noblest blood of 
Athens ; but it has been shown by Bayle* that the passage 
of Plato, on which she fulfeds this assertion (Cbarmides, 
157? ed. Stopli. ; p. 54. Piwtleyb Oannot be made to bbr.r 
such a meaning. "The exaetperibd* ofhis birth and death 
are unknown; bit he began to be distinguished in the 
35th Olymp. b.c. 56$ about the beginning the reign of 
Cyrus, and he came to Athens in the reign of HipparOhua, 
h. c. 625, according to Gltoton. ; TbOre is nothing irtecon- 
cileable ip these dates, though rather distant; since ha 
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Ifcissaid fhat be was unable to take 
kny T 00 &; «&cop| rdfeins, from extreme old age, and that I 
M Ia4 <dipked by a grape-stone, but thM anecdote 
beard $9, roach m appearance of a poetical fiction, founded 
on the Uniform tenor oFliw writings. He was hold iti 
high ?»teem by Poly crates, tyrant of Samos, and Hip-; 
parchus, ^son of Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, two of the 
most eminent men of their age. Tho latter, we are told 
byPlato, (Hipparchus, 228 Stepb.) sent a fiftyrodred ship 
to bring the Teiari poet to Athens. His old age seems to 
have been spent at Abdora in Thrace* whither the Teians* 
emigrated, aild founded a new city, when Teo$ was attacked! 
by the Persian troops of Cyrus, commanded by Hurpagus! 
(b.c. 530). Some persons have pr^rfanded tliat an amorous 
connexion existed between Anacreon and Sappho; and there 
are verses extant, said to have been addressed by Anacreon 
to Sappho, and by Sappho to Anacreon; (Atbensous, xiii. 
598-5, eth Cusaub.) but this involves a manifest anachronism. 
Of his personal character we knpw little: but if his own 
testimony of himself is to be believed, liis life was spent in a 
course of debauchery and drunkenness; love and wine 
being the only things which he professes to think worth a 
wise man’s attention. Athenanis, however, (x. n. 429, ed. 
Casaub.) and Madame Dacier, consider him to have been 
a man of temperate habits, and regard this garb of im- 
morality merely as a poetic assumption. A statue was 
erected at Athens, representing him as a drunken man in 
the act of singingf 

Some of the odes of Anacreon are written in the Ionic 
dialect, arid generally in the iambic measure, Suidas says 
that he also wrote Elegiacs; but none of these remain. 
II is extant poems are entirely amatp*j£Oind convivial, and 
are generally admitted to afford the best specimens extant 
of this kind of composition. As such they have been much 
admired, and very frequently imitated and translated. Few, 
however, have succdlded in preserving the elegant simplicity 
of Anacreon, w ho seldom indulges in the forced conceits and 
extravagant prettinesses which so often disfigure the poems 
of his imitators. Some of the odesftUtri buted to him arc 
very deficient in real poetic feeling, afid savour very little 
of the character of that remote ago in which the writer 
lived. Some also, if, mly judge" from the language, are 
undoubtedly the productions of an age long after that of the 
poet. Of those who have attempted to present him in an 
English dress, the most celebrated, and the most successful, 
are Cowley, who tipislated twelve odes, and Moure. But 
the translations of the former should rather be called para- 
phrases ; and the version of the latter is too much loaded 
with ornament, loo studiously brilliant, to convey an exact 
idea of the style of his original. Some pretty specimens 
of the poet (including one or two of Cowley’s translations) 
will be found in Me riv ale’s Anthology. 

Anacreon was first edited by II. Stephens, who got posses- 
sion of two iriilhuscripts, and published them, after careful 
collation, in 4to., in 1554. Many learned men at the time 
believed this to be a lit<n*a^/orglwv, a supposition highly 
honourable to Stephens’ powers of Greek composition ; but 
this notion was dispellti^ of the Vatican 

manuscript. It has been doubted, howe ver,#whether all 
the odes bearing the name, of Anacreon, t hough ancient, 
belong to that poet. v ,, i J*auw and k^ohe r believe the greater 
part of theii), to belehg to ftSpbrs of xmuih later date. 
Tanaquil Faber stigmatised the litl}# 18th, 23rd, 24th, 25th, 
20th, 27th, 32nd, 39th, 41st, 50tW51st, 53rd, and 55th as 
Spurious, chiefly on the ground. of metrical inaccuracy, and of 
their being written in the l^rian^^lead of the Ionian dia- • 
lect. His daughter, howevori the c^iwrated Madame Dacier, 
who translated Anacreon into French, does not always think 
him justified in rejecting thenv A doubt has recently been 
suggested (Merivale s Anthology), whether,,^ poems now 
passing under th$ name of Anacreon ore tberie which were 
extant in the time of Horace, on the jg$>und that there is 
only one passage in Horace which appears to have been 
taken from the Grecian lyrist; that beginning * Vitas 
lilnnuleo mo similis, Chlo&J (Od. i. 23. 1.) This 
argument, however, docs not i^pear conclusive. 

The host edition of Anacreon, wc believe, is by^Mehlhornj, 
Cflogau, 1 b 25 ; , the .third of Fiscti%, Lips., 1 793 ; and;? 
Brunck’s second edition, Strttssburg# 1 7 SO, are also highly 
sjioken of. There are many pocket editions of this author, 
iincl many remarkable only for typographical luxury, vriiieh 
p e iieed not here particularise. . 

ANADYR {a a river in Siberia, Titilo known, and prin- 


cipally otilf • 

the globe, whose? sources m within 
tween the 98° arid It rises m a lake ih $tafc 

l^ngc of thc A/(^n mpuntalns, which traverses thenorth- 
eastem extremity-, of Asiai and ytCrmihates in €ape lF^# f 
kotskkoi-Noisr tft Behrimgs# Sttwt. The third* port df m 

course is directed tq the ftouth-West through^nearly 3° of lat* 
till it passes to th# south of the /Politr circle. ■ It the*} 
turns Suddenly to the east, and continues in 
though declining insensibly to the south ; hilt the jowerpart 
of its .bourse lies nearly parallel tu tho Ycrlar cirele, 1 at the 
'distaifee of about 2d 9 of lat/Hjtorits eastern cours^it josses 
through 13° of long. It falls Tnto the Bay^f "Anadyr a 
large gulph of the Sea of Kamtehatka, forming an 
at its mouth. The whole course of this river is upwards of 
500 miles. ’ , 

The country which is traversed L by this river is almost 
entirely covered with rocky, naked, and barren lulls, wliich 
sometimes rise to the height of mountains, though, as it 
seems, they do not attain the line of eternal snovy. As the 
winter la&ts about nine months, and all this time the ground 
is frozen and covered with snow, even the patches of low 
ground along the river are not available to the rearing of 
cattle; and the rein-deer and the dog are the only domestic 
animals of the nations which inhabit this corner of the 
world. The rein-deer in a wild state is very numerous, 
distinguished by its spotted skin, and foVrrik the most im- 
portant object of chase with the inhabitants. The greatest 
part, of the population inhabit the country about the mouth 
of the river, and the small bays in its neighbourhood, Where 
the great number of fish and marine animals, especially of 
morses ( Trichenis Itosmams, L.), affords them liluudant 
food. These people have fixed habitations, but those who 
live on the produce of their herds of rein-deer, and of tho 
$hase, wander about, like the Laplanders, 

The country on the north of the river is inhabited by the 
Tshukshns', who, according, .to Captain Cook, aro not of a 
diminutive size, as was formerly believed, but rather tall, 
well made, and strong. They have defended themselves 
with valour and success against the Russians, and are hot 
obliged to pay a tribute like the other nations of Siberia. 
To the south of the Anadyr, there is another tuition, v tho 
Korakes , who are neither so tqjl, nor so well made ua the 
Tshukshcs, nor so brave. They aro subject to the Russians, 
and obliged to pay an annual tribute. ' (Captain Cook’s 
Third Voyage , Georgia Travels, and the Map in Pallas’ 
Travels.) 

AN AGA'LLIS, a genus of the natural ordor primulacea*, 
among which it is kriow'n by its fiat, or wheel-shaped corol- 
las^and hf its capsule opening into two halves, of which the 
upper fits the under like the lid of a box, A very common 
species is the pimpernel, or poor man's tccather-glass, so 
called because its flowers generally open at eighth* the morn- 
ing and close in the afternoon, and also reftise to expand in 
rainy weather. It is a little trailing plant with brick-red 
flowers, very abundant in corn fields; it was once thought 
useful in cases of madness, especially such as arose from the 
bite of rabid animals, but it is in ho esteem %t.’ the present 
day. A far more beautiful species is the anagallis tenella, 
which grows in the drier part* of marshes, along .with pin- 
guicula and drosera; it has delicate flesh-coloured flowers, 
in the centre of which grows a cone of stamens covered all 
over with glittering transparent hairs ; the$e and its pecu- 
liarly noat appearance, entitle it; to be called the queen of 
British wild flowers. One or two foreign species, with large 
blossoms, are cultivated in greenhouses. 

ANAGNI, the ancient Anagnia, once the capital of the 
Hcrnici, is now a town of between 5000 and 6000 inhabitants, 
in the Cumpagna of Rome, with a bishop’s see. It stands on 
a hill above the valley Of the Sacco, near the Via Latina, or 
road loading into the kingdom of Naples by San Gerihano, 
in the middle of a fertile, agricultural district. It is the 
residence of many noble lam dies, twelve of the oldest; of 
which are .galled the twelve stars of Atiagni, haviug at 
their hcad%(^family ol^Caetani, from which sprung Roue 
Boniface VIll., and tliat of Conth which has given the 
Church of Rome four pontiffs, among whom is Innocent III, 
Anagni often a^rded tt refuge to the popes during the 
troubles of the Middle Here Alexander Mli , ex- 
communicated Frederic Barbarossa, and here the turbu- 
lent and irascible Boniface VlIF. was surprised made 
prisoner in 1303, by the Colonna faction, siimulate^f liis 
enemy Philip le Bel of Fmuce ; owing to this aflronL the 
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old man soon after died of g?ie£ Jt lies 35 miles cast% wquired;; Mbm, 

south of Borne. i " v - its eftecjs, or that of the treatment it has been necessary to 

A'N AGRAM; signifies a new word formed out of the letters employ, jfche use of these requires the greatest cireum^ 
of any given word by the process of writing them aver again, speetiomt&r, till we have removed the cause of the disease, 
a? the term literally signifies, or placing them in a new order, they can rarely be of service* on the contrary, they often 
SometihScs the anagram is formed Otot of or m^re wordf, do harm. 

and it may be itself always either otte word or scvorkl. Some We have above pointed out the boni^tlaon between the 
traces of this species of trifiihg ‘have J>een detected in the state of the digestiye functious and theenergy of the other 
writings of the antients; but the taste feu* it docs pot seem functions, and it isffoportant to bear in iniiid thftt anything 
to hjive Spread much among the Greeks or Romans. Although loading and oppressing the stomach and bowels will lessen 
instances of the use of the anagram for various purposes the tone of the system, diminish the disposition for exertion, 
may have.beoiv discovered of ai*. earlier date, the artill? ap- mu\ clog alike the action of mind and body, A judicious 
pears to have first become fashionable in modern litb'tathtS Jpitetitioner will here give, according to circumstances, an 
in the ea|jy part, or towards the middle, of the sixteontm vemetic or a purgativn^Kid repeat this last for three or four 
century. Many authors, instead 6f putting their names oh days successively : i#PSfportion as these act well, the lan- 
thc title- pages! of their works, have, with an affectation of guor apd Ifstlessttoas disappear, the mind resumes its 
modesty, used the anagrams of itoir names. At one time wonted ' acth^, for the cloud which had obscured tho 
also the anagram was much macie use of bySfnathematicians mental faculties is dissipated, and all again is energy, elas- 
in announcing discoveries, the credit or property of which ticity, and strength. An unskilful practitioner, arid still 
they wished to secure to themselves without revealing the more frequently the patten t or his friends, would rbcom- 
secret in which they consisted. Huyglrons, Galileo, and mend some stimulant, a little brandy, or some hitters, Under 
Newton, intubated several of their discoveries inrthis way, the intluonceof which all the symptoms become aggravated. 
(Seethe Life of Galileo in uie Library of Useful Knowledge, It is a still worse cayge when the debility which occurs at the 
chap, viii.) commencement of fevers, particularly ague and typhus, is so 

ANALEPTICS, from a Greek verb which signifies to treated, though this is not so common an occurrence. A 
fcMore^ comprise all the means, whether medicines, diet, or state of great irritation (morbid sensibility), or subacute 
regimen, winch are generally employed to restore the vigour inflammation of the mucous or inner . membrane of the 
of the system Wbefi it has fallen below tho healthy standard, stomach, is a frequent condition of that organ with the in- 
either from previous disease or any other cause. The term habitants of towns, particularly among merchants and 
analeptic was formerly applied indiscriminately to any others engaged in extensive business which engrosses their 
medicine which increased the powers of the system, whether whole attention, giving rise to much anxiety and leaving 
it belonged to the class of stimulants or to the class of little time for cxer^afi^pr food at proper times. * The employ*' 
tonics; but as the progress of chemistry, anatomy, and phy- ment here of ton k#fi£*the first instance, will only convert a 
Biology has enabled us to recognize a difference in the eho- manageable case into a difficult' and serious one. It is, 
mica! . composition of members of these two classes of modi- therefore, rather in the stage of convalescence from acute 
cinal agents, as well, as in their manner of acting upon the disease that tonics are required, and as a sequence to other 
human frame, we propose to limit the application of the medicines, than articles to be employed in the commence- 
word to the latter of them, or to tonics, reserving the const- ment, if we except some affections of the nervous system, 
deration of the other till we como to the word stimulant. We need not enter into details respecting the particular 
Tho following brief explanation of their effects will suffice action of tonics upoq, each set of organs of the body, as it 
to justify this proceeding. Stimulants act primarily on the may be stated generally tlipt they all, sooner or later, 
nervous system, while tonics act primarily oiy the muscles begin t& execute their functions more vigorously, tho 
and blood-vessels. Stimulants render the movements more stomach' first feeling the benelitdhl^ffccts. Rut, this state 
frequent; tonics render tlSm stronger. Stimulants, as wo of improved action follows their use fv.c., when they aro 
see with wine, exhaust the excitability ; tonics, within a cer- medicinal or material tonics) only time : for their con- 
tain limit, maintain it. The action of the one is immediate tinned employment leaves the stomaJm.jp' a state of do hi lit v, 
and transitory, that of the other is slow and progressive, but perhaps greater than at first — a facW^ which we shoufd 
more permanent; as is the AtxsQgffmQ . Cinchona bark, or never lose sight. These remarks Will, \vc trust, induce%ll 
food. To take an example from t^rt Wects on the stomach, to observe caution both in taking npm£ tbeinscLes to uso 
excitants cpuckcn the digestion, as we see with capsi^nx the article^ termed analeptics merel^%ecuuso they feel 
or cayenne pepper, which we take with articles diilicuft' to weak, without knowing what Is tho cause of the weakness, 
digest, as salmon ; while tonics render the digestion more or in urging their friends ;tb r have recourse to them at the 
perfect;, as occurs when wc use cinchona in convalescence . commencement ofid mease, %r even whet* it is subsiding, as 
from disease. Though the most perceptible effect of tonics more relapses are occasioned by a premature employment of 
be upon the muscular system, as it is by a display of its tonics, whether medicinal or tSfctetxc, than by all other causes 
powers thutwc judge of strength, yet the whole system feels combined. . ;i 

the benefit of them when appropriately administered. Every It is impossible to enume^t iiora, v ih(l give -directions 
person knows that he can, at one time, lift a weight with for the use of, all tl^^naleptSpi, comprising, Of they do, 
ease which, at another time, he cannot move but with iit«- 1 medieiues,Jbod, undijfcgiinen. The medicines %re either 
cully and exertion. In the former case, he is pronounced from the mwcral or vegetable kingdoms : when the former, 
Strong; in the latter, weak. they are chieny prepare tho -metals, as the salts of" 

'The ' nature of the muscular fibre need not be discussed iron and flowers of of from thkfe Tatter, 

here; it is enough for us to remark, that to execute its they are invariably birt®^ubstanS5i, as CjUchonS-bark, 
functions properly, it must lie in a cerwlp^tato of tension, t’alumba, quassia, clui^ttamile, &c. The analeptic meuos 
that it may be possessed of r sufficient idi^ticity. A cord Which fall under the .hea&ttf regimen are, bathing, exercise, 

proceeding from a fixed point cannot influence a moveable and the diversion of it# mind. 

body till it be drawn tight ; So.a muscle cannot raise a limb The employment’d^||^e <j| jfeeawUt ]be stated'under tho 
unless it possess ascertain degree of tightness. The diffe- diseases to which they wo .JiiiSii; bathin*g will "be ti’eate^-. 
rence of the power of muscles varies greatly, according to of under that head • h is, there%Pe, onh| i^>on the last two 
the state of health or disease of tdic pidividual. If a muscle means that we will make any remarks jfert). 
be taken from an animal in good health, it will not only bear An exaDtfiij^tion of the human frame demonstrates that 
a greater weight than the same muscle takgn from an ani- it was intendeS^jr motion^ alternati|y wil^ repose, aind not 
tnal which has lotig been sick, but the former will be many for a state of a bs^^quie^ehcfn Nor is the mind, which 
days before it goes to decay and allows the weight to drop, is furnished with fttxmany faculties and provided with so 
White the latter will decay very speed&y. " many organs df senslfj whii# serve to connect it with the 

To maintain the muscular fibres in this condition, a due external world, less calcufi^d for active exertion. Any 
supply of blood and of nervous energy is requisite. The, ^ttempt to contravene -^he' ' ,l|# of • nittuiw -.which, enjoins a 
source? of these are in a healthful and vigorous digestion| &asonablo exercise pj mihd and body,.. 'brings ^-fmnishmont: 
and as this rar^y goes on when the sysfgrtn is much disor-^ 3opon the individual >^the mind which he allows to Ixe inac- 
dered, qy Hufferin^ under general ^ considerable local tive loses the capacity for exertiotb when required, aigl the 
disease, scarcely ^y i|gorbid or even tho natural ex- body becomes a prey tt : ^isease in soiiae shaj>e or forni, Tim 

wi 11 ^ 'hr bod^, if pushed to an extreme, can conti* action of tlxe nnjscles ii tteoessaif to aid hi chtmlatiixg the 
pnc withont producing debility. Tonics are, soonot or later, blood and in completing the process of digestion, as well as 
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t0 of v |he bowels. Where the 

Brt&cles are not Zeroised, the bldod, instead of reaching Hie 
surface and the extreme vessels, accumulates injklie Jfirg© 
internal trunks, leaving the skin dry and bloodless; as seen 
in young chlorotic females, who, instead of appearing 
buoyant With life in evenr limb, are as pale, and almost as 
inanimate, as a statue. Disorders of the nervous system, as 
hystma* likewise show themselves, vThisse states can only 
he warded off by regular exercise, 'jjshrg .generation 
would be much benefited, if instruction 'iti any branch of 
natural history formed a part of their education ; young 
persons would then bo furnished with motives for takings 
exercise out of doors — to tho manifest advantage of .the? 
figure of the body and the tendpncio^Vthe mind. This is 
well explained and enforced in a nfcte^P- 1 0 1> to a small 
work called Botanical Geography^ published by Relic. 
Corn hill. ....... ■ A,- 

Where older people have neglected exercise, it is more 
difficult to find means to induce thorn to resume its use ; 
but some such device as the following may be tried: ‘ Ogul, 
a Voluptuary, who could he managed but with difficulty by 
his physician, on finding himself extremely ill from indo- 
lence and intemperance, requested ad v icq : — “ Eat a basilisk 
stewed in rose-water,” replied the physician. In vain did 
the slaves search for a basilisk , until they met with Zadig, 
who, approaching Ogul, exclaimed, ‘‘Behold that which 
thou desirest 1 But, my lord,” continued he, “ it is not 
to be eaten ; all its virtues must enter through thy pores; I 
have, therefore, inclosed it in a little ball, blown up, and 
covered with a fine skin; thou must strike this ball with 
all thy might, and I must strike if hack again, for a con- 
siderable t ime, and by observing this regkuen and taking no 
other drink than rose-water for a fep3®i f ys, thou wilt see 
and acknowledge the effect of my art.” The first day Ogul 
was out of breath, and thought he should have died of 
fatigue.; the second ho was less fatigued, and slept, better : 
in eight days lie recovered all his strength ; Zadig then ssffd 
to him, “ There is no such thing in nature as a basilisk I 
hut thou had taken exercise and been temperate , and hasty * 
therefore, recovered thy health ! " 

The Indian rubber, or caoutchouc halls w ill ho found as 
useful for those confined by the weather within doors, during 
the winter months, us ball of Zadig. 

It is possible to fatigue the body beyond a proper point, i 
in which case repose becomes necessary ; but this is a rare 
occurrence compured^vvim the instances where the mind is 
stretched beyond its fcfctural power to hear by the ambitious 
stndbnt, the covetous and care-worn merchant, or the ad- 
venturer in political life. If, in consequence of long-con- 
tinued exertion, thelbklance of the mind be not already lost, 
abstraction from bis books for the one, and a withdrawing 
from their pursuits for the others; tVith change of scene anil 
occupation, must be enjoined ; by doing this before it is too 
late, each may, in lime, return to his usual station, to bo 
useful in his sphere to himself find others, and may still be 
permitted to enjoy^the greatest of . earthly blessings,— a 
sound mind in a liemtlty b<^ly* 1 
ANALOGY is the similarly of ratios or relations. A 
ratio , or relation, means that, two objects (which itre called , 
the terms of the ratio) are considered together (fr reference 
either to some quality which have in common, or to 
some manner in which^pe has /Acted the other. Thus, 
two things ma$ stand iri a ceftMh relation to each other 
in respect of their quantity, magnitude, shape, colour, 
strength, height, &c. ; hi which caseohe subject of compa- 
rison is common to both, and j^dougs tq them to a greater or 



less amount. Thus, when 
taHer, thicker, smaller, darke: 
more desirable, mhm4brnil( 
another, we mean tlial each 


>ne thing is larger, 
tittfrb beautiful, more lasting, 
ile, high? probable, £^c. than 
‘ te pairs In question naming 


in common the quality inferred to, the ■fbr;m^J& it lb a 
greater degree thair tlujAatter. J’hese, might Iks 

called ratios of degree, differ altogether the other class, 
which includes all those relationsjirisin^, from , the maimer 
in which one term of the ratio h A affected the other, or is 
necessarily connected with ft, «jSd not from any attribute 
which they possess in common. Thus, We may speak off he 
relation of God and man, Of tlie relatioaj of men as mem- 
bers of the same political’ society or .oFfliftere'nt political 
sedeties, of the relation of a bird to-itsogg, of a tree to its 
fruit* &e, ; in which instances some acv done by one to the 
other party, or by both reciprocally, bifliomoinfluonce which 
one term hay exwisol over tho otter, is signified, and not 1 


any quality orsltrjb Acothtnon lb fafth, . 
the latter kind thefe are Warns which expr^;bi^ ? %... 
the ratio in resflpet # fhe 
mutually Ippiy other* * Stfeh ffir ekft hjnl& 

and child, debtor and erCaHor, agent and princlpt|^ . 

and leasefy &c. in.A^ ^a|^S' : it is impossible lb cop; 
ceive the one withqfe concemng" the other Jerm, the latter 
might be called raHwof i?npHcatimK ^distinguished from 
those ratios in %Weh a comparison is mapt of 
i sting independently in the things compared. exatnnle, 
the*fo cannot be a husband. without a wife, or subjects with- 
out aVpivereign, ,.nqr is there any quality which a 
Jms, as husband, independent of the wife, or tho # 

"as sovereign independent ofthe subject ; but although thtgrb 
cannot be a short man or a tall man without a matt of 
middle size, yet the height of tho short or tall m&ii is an 
absoV ite quantity, and indejfc&ent o| the coi%arison. In the 
cases of a common property, ".or ratios of degree* there are 
words which denote the relation of one term to the other, 
as lowness, height, depth, and Consequently imply both 
terms of tho ratio ; but there is no word which expresses tho 
term of the ratio itself, as in the case of ratios of impH* 
cation . (See Locke, On the Understandings t». Ii. c. 25.) 

When two ratios are compared, that is, when it is af- 
firmed that the relation of two things is like tho relation of 
two Other things, the two ratios together form 
and each pail* of the corresponding terms* of jtlib two ratios 
is analogous. Thus, the hark stands in a similar relation to 
a tree as the skin to an animal : and consequently the one ' 
bears an analogy to the other : so the feathers of a bird aro 
analogous to the hair of a quadruped, the admiral of a,fkt is 
analogous to the general of an army. Of this natureSore all 
fables and parables, in which the circumstances of the per- 
son to whom the lesson is addressed are illustrated by a pa- 
rallel case, that is, by supposing a relation similar to that 
in which he is placed. Thus the case of a man who affects 
to despise what is out of his reach, is vividly portrayed by 
the fable ofthe Fox and the Grapes ; and so in other cases : 
the parables of Holy Writ are instances of a similar mode of 
instruction, only the examples are not, as in fables, chosen 
among irrational animals. [See Fabljs.] The same is 
tho principle *bf grammatical and etymological analogy : 
thus, if to give is conjugated I gk>e, thou gives f, he gii>gjL 
to live would be conjugated 1 live^thou lives t , he lives ; tnf 
inflexions of the verbs standing in a like relation to each. 
So the verb rattle is derived from to rate , as prattle from 
to prate , and hobble, fronj to hop : little is derived from tho 
old word life, as mychS^0tnyckle from much, &c. Thus, 
kingly is to king, as royalty tho French roy, and regal to 
the ilatin rex, or rather to the root reg, which t wo l atter 
substantives have not been naturalized in English. Tho 
formation and development of language proceed almost ex* 
clusively on this principle. 

From what has been said it is evident, 1. That in an ana- 
logy there must be two ratios, and consequently four terms 
or objects of comparison ; and 2. That there is no connexion 
between resemblance and analogy, and that; things may be 
analogous without being similar, and similar without being 
analogous. 1. With regard to the fifet of these proposi- 
tions, it should, however, he observed that, although there 
must be- four terms, it is not necessary that all the four 
terms should bo different. If mere was such a necessity, 
one of the chief Usgaof analogy, as an engine of argument 
and discovery of would be destroyed. All that is re- 

quired is, that the#4hould be two distinct ratios : of what 
terms those ratios may consist ^indifferent. Thus, in tho 
case of brethren, the parents arqjtih an analogous situation ill 
respect of each brother : so the grandfather is to the son 
as the son is to the grandson. In such cases as these, both 
tlie relations are known : ^frequently, however, tho relation 
in which one tiling stands to another being known enables 
us to discover, wi tk greater or less certainty, the relation 
Which feie samething bears to something else, which is un- 
known. Thus the moral government of foiqnkipd by tho 
Deity, m this wbrld, furnishes u means of conjecturing his 
religious government, bothttn this world and the next, inde- 
pendently of a Divine Revelation. So the .past conduct 
^performances of a nation, a government, n minister, a 

• Thrtrt* are dome worilt iised to tlie ulate of one of the tSrnid tt f. a 

ratio of imiiKcationWhen tha rd^Uw'-M* destroyed thus, 
on iinmapied woman wbi> was Once tt’Svife, orphan, iv child lather ia 

dhitd, &c. Sbrneitlmcd the 4<mttUug n velation «re napUcit by onikij 

Uon before ihii^B,tto befein* t« eJti#*/: thus a |«3r»on is ponaturly cuM uff'l 
iu tiie ftucvstwk hfeUwc, immv ett berm mentis 
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f moral, a lawyer, an t nehitpet, a painter, ji poet, a racehorse, 
c., afford materials fof f what will be their future 

conduct or perform ances urider similar circumstances. It 
is to tlik most important use of analogy that Quintilian 
refers, when he-says that its pu rpose is to •discover what is 
unknown by^what is known, to prove whaitls hrieertain by 

2. "’Resemblance being the similarity of some sensible 
quality, as form, colour, barite, smell, or sound, it has evi- 
dently no connexion, with analogy ; and if things analogous 
happen to resemble one another, their resemblance is a mere 
accident, independent of their analogy. Thus, twojttothors 
maV resemble each other ; but they might equally M&nbkj 
each oth|r without being brothers, and would be equally* 
brothers if they did not resemble each other. The confusion 
of analogy ri$d resemblance is, however# of very frequent 
occurrence, atjd numerous examples of it might, be cited. 
It is, we belfe^fyhe opinion of sfeveral commentators on the 
New Testament, tiiat, in the passage of St. Matthew where ; 
the Holy Ghost is Stated to have descended ‘ as a dove,’ it 
is meant,, not that the Holy Ghost descended in the forni of 
a dove, but that the Holy Ghost descended as a dove de- 
scends. In a similar mariner, Homer says that Apollo and 
Minerva sat, like birds, on the branches of a tree near the 
Scman gate of Troy; by which he meant, as birds sit on the 
branches, so $id the god and goddess; but Pope, in his 
translation, represents them as Undergoing a change of 
form, and assuming the appearance of birds. 

The above Examples may. serve to illustrate an error of 
frequent occurrence in the use of the argument from ana- 
logy. As, in the instances just cited, the similitiido is. ex- 
tended/ beyond its proper limits, and it is supposed that 
because the two objects are like each other in one respect, 
they are like in all; so the analogy between two things is 
sometimes pressed beyond its just application, and is carried 
out. of the bounds of the relation, in virtue of f which |he 
comparison was made. Thus the injunction lo be ‘as wise 
as serpents rind harmless as doves, ’ does not recommend to 
oiu* imitation either the envenomed ferocity of the one, or 
the helpless timidity of the other animal. Two false analo- 
gies may be mentioned which at one time had a powerful in- 
fluence on pol^ nor are even jiow quite ex- 

ploded, viz;, that the existence of the' human race, and the 
existence 6f nations, aiW^ialogous to the life of a single 
irian. For some purposes these two relations might doubt- 
less be conqiarcd ; but' when it. is argued that a nation will 
pass through a series of changes corresponding to the child- 
hood, riianhood, and old a geof a||^te;hitman being, or that 
1;hc early state of mankind was j|lpp!hc innocence arid sim- 
plicity of an infant, the comparison is unwarrantably wrested 
out' of the range of its proper application. ^SM^riotHh of 
the corruption of a nation by luxury appear* to have had a 
like origin; tv* single individuals may be, , fifoS* often tire, 
depraved by a suddqp change from poverty to riches ; but 
the process by which a nation enriches itself, is a mark of 
habits very different from vicious indulgence and ' effemi- 
nate indolence. 

All analogical comparisons are made by means ot abstrac- 
tion; a certain attribute belonging to each of two dlnccts 
is considered separately from all the other attributes which 
those objects may possess, and a comparison is instituted 
between them in respect of that common attribute. Thus, 
the analogy between the skin of an animal arid the bark of 
a tree arises from our leaving out of our consideration all 
those circumstances in which they difibv, such as their co- 
louri consistency, animation, sensibility; {cc„ and paying 
attention only to the use of each, as the outward covering, 
in one ease, of the body ati#hmhs of the organized being, 
awl in the ether, as the outwaf d covering of the wood y 
matter of the tree. [See Ammt action.] It is by a l$ie 
process of $)»traetion, that an extended and vftgife meaning 
is given to many general terms, particularly those belonging 
to ■•the "moral sciences; and in this manner they are^ipplied 
to objects to whiqh they are only analogous , and which they 
Mri not property designate. Thus a law, -ini ts original and 
strict sense, is a general command of one rational being to 
:■ but as one of the effects of such a command is to 
fri»d|tee uniformity of conduct in the persdn or persons y 
whom- the and is addressed, th##»t>rd has been trajfl 
. hi which iUte is a untfbrifnUyX. 

: . f$|j© v q » no command received, 
no command gkdW/aqd uo intelligence to work upon, we yet 
’ . «»gulat© -the motion of matter/ihe 



successienof the 
other physical tiy 

tioiti of to .. „ 

pf a lawlrlijvg neglected* one <#its _ 
sidvred; Orid hence the analogical; gi 
ttoriod. ^When such an app 1 ^^^ 1 * 
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a comp 

^ sr eWaetrinsjScs 
iations is aloud,. ,$>n- 
dicatioh just man- 
• ,«*•• ; • . * v r triads >)t frorii a 

vague or inaccurate use of latigtl^rbi^ Trdm a desire to 
add beauty c^ eriergy to the expression hy tlie tramfef [of 
words, tills Irarikfer, and sometimes the transferred word 
itself, is called a melii^hor. Thus w%ri $i|a|speare retire 
scuts Macbeth as saying of Duncan that * 

I|i« virtues 

Will i>leaAilke nn^ols* trumpett^aurd, against 
*'■ The ue< ' * ‘ *' ' “ 


feop tlumuutioiv oHiia taking-off, 

lie fneans that Dunces virtues will arrest the public nt 
tention as forcibly a& fife sound of trumpets. The Analogy 
is obtained by referring the two objects compared to tue 
general cla# of things which instantly attract universal 
Notice. [See Mrtaphor.] 

The word propoiiion properly signifies an anally of 
quantities or magnitudes, as a proportion of numbers, lines, 
surfaces, &c. In popular usage, however, proportion is 
commonly made synonymous with ratio, as when we speak 
of the proportion of deaths to births, the proportion of wages 
to profits, the proportion of convictions to commitments, &c. 
Sometimes also it is used for portion , as when we speak of 
a large proportion, a small proportion, a fair proportion ; in 
this case, however, a ratio is meant, as the part is consi- 
dered as hearing a certain relation to the whole. On the 
subject of Analogy, see Aristotle's Poetic , c. 21 ; Rhetoric, 
I). ii. e. 2 ; Hist. An. 1. «. 1 ; Coplestone in the Appendix to 
iVhatehfs Rhetoric ; Whately* Rhet. part i. c. 2. s. fi. 

ANA'LV SMi§fjBreek Word, signifying literally the act 
of unloosing or Mtfing ; its opposite is synthesis, which is 
the act of putting together. The modern meaning of the 
term analysis! is the process by which facts, results, or reason- 
ings are separated into their simple : and component parts, 
or by means of which a simple truth is obtained, when given 
in a moire complicated form ; so that, in its most general 
•sense, the greatest part of human knowledge consists in tbe 
results of analysis. ^ It is, however, for the most part applied 
in a more particular manner to the methods employed in thpsc 
branches of inquiry, which most strikingly exhibit direct 
analysis ; viz., mathematics anrl ^Sturul philosophy, parti- 
cularly chemistry. By a very incorrect misnumcr, algebra, 
the differential calculus, &c., have jb|ton called by tbe gene- 
ral name of analysis, in o])positiou, qot to synthesis, but to 
geometry , in latter science syS®ietic.ai methods are 

most usually applied. This perversion of the term prevails 
on the Continent to such an extent, that it must always be 
taken for granted, that 4 analyse stafiffe for the algebraical 
bi anofesof pure mathematics. In this sense it is again sub- 
divided into ‘ algebraical analysis' and * infinitesimal ana- 
lysis,* the latter including tbe lluxiontd or ditferential cal- 
culus. And by * geometrical analysis * iw frequently tm 
derstood the application of^iftlgebra to geometry. It must, 
bowoveri be remarked? that the ex pe riences have appro 

n ' fried this word-, simply beCai^Se m^pefe branches of knovT 
go the use of angjlyii& has Slen made most conspicuous. 
Confining -oursBW^s to the primitive .irieffittig of the 
it i^pbvions that all discovery must be entirely either 
the work # analysis or- > pft|p«diMrt;| and that, therefe&e, 
gcometrioal analysis 
thcless this does not appel 


irom ^^oarliesttreati^ls. The 
work of Euclid is strictly synthetieuUv Instead of taking the 
proposition asserted, and examining It by ttteana of pre- 
ceding propositions^ aftfU* 1 mean time assuming it to 
be true, in oitler t^tpcertalS'^vhether the results deduced 
from it agree or disagree with what hai alfeiidy 
proved ,~Eii(did ftdl eminq^tos the pqint which he means to 
osttrtriish, and tlien proceeds^ put together the eorisidera- 
tioria by #hieh ii is demotrstfftted/ leaving the learner no- 
thing to do htit to iudge^of tlieimfch of felsehood 
argument as -i^Wips, Without taking into considemfton the 
methods by ^hiclyb^n'airtumen^ were first ob- 
tained, This is f rtyex metho^f teaching 

what has already ; \mn it»; wn -..jiake'j \not 

honly because it neglects -tOflWTOkt^- difilcult a|^dmbajrii?i$- 
ing consideratioi^, and allows apbjbcf being bi^ken 
up into portions' which at© «aeily at one time, but 

because there is, ip r^dity# no perfeotfar general and ©ert'Pl 
method of anolyas ^hiish ©an §© *triade obvious to f 

ginner. In attempting the dialysis of a iiofctwroto fe! 
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^31 naturally first try those methods 
A fu^sftd in preceding cases, hd has 'no. 
himself beforehand which will be suc- 
cessful. TThe chemist is similarly ei^i^tonced. Let a 
t^w Bwbstooe» or one supposed to be such, be. presented to 
he *» required to find out whether it is 
atre&dy khowti. or if not, of what it is composed. No effec- 
ti^e analysis can commence without requiring the results of 
all his previous knowledge, for kemusthave spine method 
of recognising each and every sui^tance with which be is 
acquainted, previously to pronouncing whether or not that 
under consideration is one of them** He must then ph> 
ceed to trials of that substance s witn various others, am: 
nothing but the sagacity which jjfees from previous ex-! 
perience can direct him in histdifiic^of tho methods to be 
employed. No general rules of analysis can he laid down, 
that is, no. processes which must end in thei$scovery of the 
component parts required. The same observations may fee 
madjt on mathematical analysis. We give a geometrical 
instance, with its result, and the synthetical form of the 
proposition arising out of it. 



The sides of a triangle ABC are cut in D,E, and F, by a 
straight line. Six segments are thuj^fiOMaed, AD and DB, 
whose sum is the side AB ; AE aiwr^EC, whose sum is 
the side AC ; and BF and FC, whose difference is the side 
BC. It is required to investigate the relation which exists 
between these six segments, if there be any relation. 

Somer relations will, be thrown* out of the question upon 
the slightest consideration : the sum of the six lines is not the 
same in every triangle, neither is their product. Leaving 
this unorganized method of examination, we recollect, that 
if CB were parallel to DE, the then similar triangles ADE, 
ABC, would give a well-known relation between AD, DB, 
AE, and EC. To try •whether this may help us, dtfaw CG 
parallel to DE, which gives the proportion 
AD ; DG : EC, 

or if we represent th#lines by the number of units which 
they contain, 

AD x EC = AE x DG . . (J.) 

Because GC is parallel to DF, we have 
GD : BJ$k : CF : BF, 
or GD x BF = BD*x CF . . 

and the equations (j) and (2) multiplied together, and the 
result divided by the common faotbr GD, gives 
AD x EC x BF = AE x BD x CF . . (3.) 

whence the relation required ; #etween the six lines is as 
follows : — Let them be separated into two lots of three lines 
each, in such a wOJ^tat So two lines which have a com- 
mon extremity are both inline samp ; then the product 
of the ftrstAluree will bp equal to the product of the second 
three. . 

^ If instead of asking for the relation, if any exist, between 
fne six ||nes, the equation (fcjSltftd been given, and it 
had l>e$n required to detect whether it were true or false, 
the process would have been similar ; and we should have 
found that the equation <3) is true* and a necessary con- 


hat a line drawn parallel to 
sides into propor- 


sequenco of the proi 
one side of a triangle divi 
tional segments. §' 

The synthetical ^rm nf the preceding process 
from it much loss on*the pa^HpMian would be the caap! in 
the mind of astud©nt,wha had actually hit lmoh the solu- 
tion in the piogmqofdsj^ For, neft being able to 

tell the various steps by" which oho o^ri®% : readers would 
endeavour to arrive at the same conolu^onV we are obliged 
to prompt Jpn whn a right guesi|and fl||bby five him only 
a syhttiotiafi description ofv ||a Aitch was in our minds an 
analytical process. It only remaps, therefore, to make the 
deinohstraucilh synthetical in form, which, as will now " 
readily seen, will con|ist in stating the proposition to: be 
proved, directing to draw CG parallel to DF, without giving 
and combining the stpp||WAhe preceding de- 

The gcihnettical analysis is generally ascribed to the 



school of Plata | bt^ 
served, mdst be of Ajto as early ds 
ing itsejfi ;Tbe usehf f orisms, or 
Xocj.J admitting ndmhor of 

establishment of the pJ^orjti^ of thd Cowrie ^wKjrpivjR^pnw. " 
the vsiripus efforts made for the AttAM cat flow m : -tbi 
and the TmsacftON of theangle* nU of which vfere the 
work of the school already' mentibn^;; most oCrtamly In- 
creased the power of the analyst, that; is, mM the m*ana of 
discovery more obvious and more sucOesSful t but^ thlSm is 

noth ' •' 

siv# 


„ in the methods' whioh. enfitlda./thajii!^Si'5 
, w spoliation of geometrical analysis; ' • 

The peculiar distinction between algebra > w , „ 

is, that the analytical method is pursued in the fanner from 
the commencement, The solution of a problem consists in 
inquiring into the consequences of the 
be found, by, Introducing at every Eteps&me known truth, 
such us will produce a more simple consequent, amt thus 
reasoning backwards, so to speak, until at last the answer 
itself is directly produced in numbers, which was before 
implicitly involved in the conditions of the problem. The 
methods are more general than in geometry, that is, * 
larger number of problems may be solved by each process. 


The same observations a; 
higher parts of algebra, an< 


still more strongly to 
the differential calculus. 


the 


The solution of equations of the first four degrees, and 
the approximation to that of all higher degrees, render the 
analytical solution of a vast number of common problems 
a matter of certainty. The solution of differential equa- 
tions, where that can be done, is an additional step of even 
a more important character. Within the last half century, 
mathematical analysis has made considerable approaches to 
a state which enables us to determine, almost immediately, 
whether a problem can be solved by such means as we pos- 
sess, or pot; no small advantage, when it is considered 
how much time was previously wasted in the attempt to 
attain results which have fcinee been shown to be im 
possible. 

ANA'LYSIS. Chemical analysis is the separation of 
compound bodies, either into their simpler or' their ele- 
ments ry constituents. When merely the number and nature 
of these are Ascertained, it is termed qualitative analysis ; 
but when their proportions also an^determined, the analysis 
is quantitative . If the analyais'%onsist only in determining 
the quantities of the simpler constituents of a compound, it 
is proximate, as when carbonate of potash is separated into 
carbonic acid and potash: but when the operation is ex- 
tended, and the cart^l^^acid is resolved into carbon and 
oxygen, and the potawbl^ito potassium and oxygen, the 
analysis is ultimate; for rimther carbon, oxygen, nor potas- 
sium is divisible into two or more kinds of matter, 

AN AMOUR, the antient Anemurium, is the most 
southern part of Asia Minor, and described by Strabo 
(p. 669) as the nearest point of the mainland to Cyprus. 
It is in 36° 2' N. lat., 32° 50' E. long. ‘ Cape Anamour 
terminates on a high, bluff knob, one side of which is in- 
accessible ; the other has been well fortified by a castle and 
outworks, placed on the summit, from whence a Hanked 
watt with towers descends to the shore, and separates it 
from the rest of the promontory.' There are two channels 
cut in the rock, several miles m length, and on different 
levels, which supply the castle with water ; where they are 
carried across the ravines, they rest on arches. Here are 
the remains of t#^, theatres ; and beyond the walls a great 
number of detached' tombs, each constructed of two cham- 
bers, with arched roofs. No inscriptions were found. , The 
place is now altogether deserted ; and the present castle of 
Anamour is about six miles east of the cape, on the edge of 
the sea. (Beaufort's Karama.ria.) • 

^ANANAS S A, or the Pink Appjle, is a genus of the 
natural order Bromeliaceer, found wild in the woods of 
South America, and now commonly cultivated in the gar- 
dens of rich Europeans. It is aistinguislied from the 
bromelia, to which it was once relorred, % its succulent 
fruit collected %i a compact head, ■£/ t y/ 

Of Ananassa saliva , the common fdne-apple, a great 
mber of varieties ore known^^Of which the Moscow and 4 
mon queen, thfe^lack Jamaica, and the Antigua queen 
the best for swiaer use, the Enville and the Trinidad 
the best for winter use* aid 


tbe largest, the black 
the blood-red the worst ibr wS . 

The fruit is a mass of liower#, 
of which are fleshy and grow firmly 


m or season, : - ^ > 

calyites and htmtm 
into a i 
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hjtad; : |ti8th6pointsofth^o v |?artB that 
^idetlers 6alV tfe pips, tlmt is to say, the ^homL r _ 7 . 
spaces into which the surface is divided. When wild, pine- 
apples bear seep like pther plants ; but in a state of cultiva- 
tion, generally owing to the succulence of all the parts, 
no seeds are produced, and consequently the plants can only 
be multiplied by suckers, or by their branches, which gar- * 
den era call the gills and crown. The latter, which sur- 
mounts the fruit, is in reality the end of the branch round 
WhSfch the flowers are arranged, and if it has any tendency 
to ramification, as sometimes happens, it becomes what is 
called double. In the island of I'enang in the Indialt" ar- 
chipelago, there is a sort, all the flowers of which always 
change into branches, each of which bears a pine, termi- 
nated by a crown, so that a great cluster of pine-apples is 
produced by a single stem ; specimens of this sort are 
called double pines. They have never been produced in 
England. 

The pine-apple was undoubtedly unknown before the 
discovery of America ; its ^comparable flavour soon, how- 
ever, caused it to be introduced into Africa and Asia, 
where, in a suitable climate, it multiplied so rapidly as 
to acquire as firm a footing in those countries as their 
aboriginal plants. In Asia it has even improved so much 
in quality, that the Burmese pines, which have never yet 
reached England, are said to be the finest in the world. 
With this exception it is believed that we already possess 
the best varieties that exist; and it is undoubted that, 
except in the kingdom of Burma, the most delicious 
specimens of the fruit are produced in England. For the 
probable reasons of this, and the method pursued in the 
cultivation of the pine-apple in this country, see Pine- 
Apple. 

ANANFAS was a sow of that Onias, the high priest, who, 
being exiled from Jerusalem, built a Jewish temple near 
Heliopolis, in Lower Egypt, and founded the town of Onion 
oh the eastern frontier of the Delta. Ananias and his 
Tirother Heleias, or Chelcias, were appointed the comman- 
ders of the Egyptian array by Cleopatra, when she warred 
against her son Latjmrus, in the year 102 B.e. Ananias 
remonstrated against the intention of Cleopatra to seize 
the dominions of her confederate Alexander Jannseus, and 
assured hor that the Je^s would take revenge if she suc- 
ceeded in killing Jannaeius. Cleopatra, considering that 
Ahanias and J anurous were related to each other, and that 
many Jews served in her own army, gave up her treacherous 
plan. (Jost’s Geschichte der Juden , vol. ii. p. 309 — 311.) 

A NANI' AS (rTOin grace of Jbhovah) is the name of 

T.{' T 

several Jews. Ananias, the son of Nebedeeus, was high- 
priesf from the year 50-66 after Christ. He was sent to 
Rome by Quadratus, the governor of Syria, in order to ex- 
culpate himself concerning the quarrels of the Jews with 
the Samaritans ; Agrippina interceded for Ananias, and he 
was set at liberty. He condemned the apostle St. Paul. 
(See Acts xxii. 23, 24 ; and xxv. 1 .) At the commence- 
ment of the Jewish war, Ananias and his brother concealed 
themselves in an aqueduct, but were discovered and killed. 

AN APA5ST, a foot in Greek and Latin metre, consist- 
ing of two abort syllables followed by a long. It was some- 
times called Antidactylus, as being the opposite of the 
dactyle, which consists of a long syllable followed by two 
shark Assuming accent in English to be the same thing 
with quantity in Greek and Latin, the word temporal 
would be an example of a dactyle, and the word superddd 
of an anapaest. From the tendency of English enunciation 
to carry back the accent towards the beginning of poly- 
syllables, there are not many single words which make 
anaprosts in our language. But the foot frequently results 
from the union of two or more words ; as in Do yoH hear, 
IM Slone; and sometimes it is found in part of a single 
word; as, for instance, in the three middle syllables of the 
word anticipation. The predominance of dactyles in 
, Hflglish, at|d of anapaests in French, forms one of the 
most ^marked distinctions between the musical character of 
the Che language, and that of the other. 

AKAPJESTIC VERSE, a species of verse composed j 
of a 'shece^s^pf anapaests. Among the Greeks, the atettr 
proatic freely used both in tragedy and comedy ; 

stable ji');ocour very often m Aristophanes. Both 

in tragedy oomqdy, the anaprostic verse admits also 

English, only poems of the 
Ughtpr sorf-have been usually written in anaprostic verses 


quoted aaj 

to etiWn ;L,__ . 
* inti orthe 

be' wor|; jiUist . jnenuon^ 


Anatey V 

example. f 't!he .Uni| jj .... 
by the retrenchment of 
beginning of an • 1 ~ v 
the following lines ku 

•V* « For r«n told fiw 1 

Are better than books for improving 1 , 

flnt a mtideol offedpunt)* r^uiredUitbeekimming 
1 be polite oonveriatfon of xeosiVfe women/ 

it will be observed, that the first foot of thp-second liiie 
consists only of one short or unaccented followed 

by a long; and a similar retrenchment might be made of 
the commencing syllable of any of the others, without 
spoiling its prosody. , , * * ? 

ANAPLI. [See N^upwa.} ; 

ANARCHY pronerljnneaiis the: entire absenoeof poli 
tical government; the condition of a society or coheotion of 
human beings inhabiting the some country* who are not 
subject to a common sovereign. Every society of persons 
living in a state rtf nature (as it is termed) is in. a state of 
anarchy ; whether that state of nature should exist in a 
society which has never known political rule, as a horde of 
savages, or should arise in a political society in consequence 
of resistance on the part of the subjects to the sovereign, by 
which the person or persons in whom the sovereignty is 
lodged are forcibly deprived of that power. Such intervals 
are commonly of short duration ; but after most revolutions, 
by which a violent change of government has been effected, 
there has been a short period during which there was no 
person or body of persons who exercised the executive or 
legislative sovereignty, — that is to say, a period of anarchy. 

Anarchy is sometimes used in a transferred or improper 
sense to signify the condition of a political society, in which, 
according to the wrifer or speaker, there has been an undue 
remissness or supineness of the sovereign, and especially of 
those who wield the executive sovereignty. In the former 
sense, anarchy means the state of a society in which there 
is no political government; in its Second sense, ft means 
the state of a political society in which there has been a 
deficient exercise of the sovereign power. As an insuffi- 
ciency of government is likely to lead to no government at 
all, the term anarchy has, by a common exaggeration, 
been used to signify the small degree, where it properly 
means the entire absence. [See SovKttKiQNTY.] 

ANAS, the duck, a genus of birds under Which Lin- 
nrous included a great number of species now separated 
into several genera by recent naturalists ; and even Tern 
minck, Drapiez, and others, who adhere to the original 
Linn roan genus, find it convenient to separate the goose 
and the swan, and to distinguish the others according as 
they possess or want a loose membrafte covering the hind 
claw. Illiger ranks the swan with the ducks, from which 
he separates the goose. Baron Cuvier and Lesson have 
proposed a great number of subdivisions; and Leach and 
Fleming have established several new genera. The follow- 
ing are Temminck’s characteristics, with some slight modi- 
fications : — 

The bill of middle size, strong, straight, covered with a 
thin membrano, and, always depressed towards the point, 
which is rounded, blunt, clawed ; margins of the, two man- 
dibles toothed with lamina?. Nostrils almost at the surface 
of the bill, at some distance from the base* somewhat ova], 
half closed by the flat membrane that lines the nostrils. 
Legs short, feathered to Hie knees, dawn back towards the 
belly; three toes placed before, wholly webbed f hind toe 
free, and jointed high Upon the shank (farms)* Wings of 
middle size, the first qiull chhej* as long as the second, or 
rather shorter. “ .$* r v 

ANASTA'SIUS I., Emperor of Constantinople, suc- 
ceeded Zeno, a.p. 492, through the interest of Ariadne, 
Zenos widow^who afterwaws married him. Anastasias 
was ^hen sixty years of age. He was called Silentiarms^ 
because he had beeti one of the csSBI cars whored^ 
to main tai n peace ifid silence within the predicts of the 
imperial palace. Longinus, Zeno's brother, who aspired, to 
the throne, was sehttb Alexandria, where he tfobk priest's 
" (Ahastasius’ reign Was favour- 


orders. The ^ p, 

able ; he abolished several bbnoxioui . taxes; khd chOeked 
Among the Greeks, the ari^i!| the abuse introduced bf Zeno, of setting the public offices 

to the highest bidder. He also imcom&j^ed /men of letters, 
and was himself a man of soihe ieamtng. Theodoricus, 
king of the Goths, whp, after de^tinfvOdoaeer, had made 
himself mastei of all Italy, sent an embassy to Anastasitta, 
who recegnlsed his title to the kingdom of Italy, and sent 
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' jte &d Ibiilm of it. But their gc^tmderstaad- « 

mg mi not last long. Theodoricus invaded part of Illyria 
And M<»6ia> And defeated the Greek troops near the river 
Mftrgu»,B0Wthe Morava in Servm, Anastasias, on his side, 
gent a fieet and army which ravaged the coast of Italy as 
w as Tarentumrin 60 S. 

Anastasius became obnoxious, on account of his ava- 
rice, to the people of Constantinople, who pulled down his 
Statues an<Ldragged them through the streets; and he 
waa himsiP assailed with a shower of stones while in the 
Circus, and with some difficulty saved his life. To add to 
his misfortunes, the empire was attacked by the Bui- 
garians, the Arabs, and the Persians. The Persians in- 
vaded Armenia;, and took the tpwtLdf Amida or Diarbekr on 
the Tigris, blit were^ deffiated by Justinus, who afterwards 
became emperor. A truce was concluded between Anas- 
tasihs and' Cabades, king of Persia, which lasted twenty 

a rs. Anastasius, like many other Byzantine emperors, 
the vanity of appearing as a theologian, and of med- 
dling in religious controversies. This nearly cost him his 
crown ; his attempt to introduce some changes in the 
liturgy occasioned tumults at Constantinople, attended by 
fires and bloodshed. Several provinces also revolted, and 
raised to the command one Vi tali an us, a Scythian, who 
advanced to the gates of Constantinople, and Anastasius 
only obtained peace on condition of becoming reconciled to 
the church. He had involved himself in disputes with 
Pope Symmachus, for defending the memory of Acacius, 
the late Patriarch of Constantinople, who had been ex- 
communicated by Pope Felix II., under the reign of the 
Emperor Zeno. The Council of Calcheddn having de- 
clared the Bishop of Constantinople to be next in place to 
him of Rome, Acacius had contested this decree, and 
had endeavoured to assert his own precedence, which be- 
came a source of schism between the two sees. Anastasius* 
religious principles, however, seem to have been very 
unsteady, and lie was even accused of favouring Maniche- 
isra. Anastasius died suddenly, in 518, at a very advanced 
age, and was succeeded by Justinus X. 

ANASTASIUS II., Emperor of Constantinople. His ori- 
ginal name was Artemius, while he was secretary to the Em- 
peror Philippicus Bardanes. After the deposition of Philip- 
picus in 7 1 3, he was proclaimed emperor, and sent a new 
exarch to Italy, and declared himself a follower of the 
Western church. Constantinople being threatened by the 
Saracens, Anastasius, to Affect a diversion, sent a large fleet 
with an army to Alexandria, but the troops revolted on 
arriving at Rhodes, and returned to Constantinople, where 
they proclaimed emperor one Theodosius, a receiver of the 
taxes, who, however, alarmed at his dangerous promotion, 
ran away from them. The insurgents plundered and burnt 
part of the city, and Anastasias having retired to Niccoa, in 
Bithynia, was defeated and obliged to surrender, with per- 
mission to retire to a convent, and to become a monk. 
Theodosius III. was then proclaimed emperor in 710, but 
being unequal to the task, he resigned the crown the fol- 
lowing year to Leo, called the I saurian. Anastasius, from 
his convent at Thessalonica , modern attempt to recover the 
throne, and having obtained assistafted from the Bulgarians, 
appeared before Constantinople. Leo, howefer, bribed the 
chiefs of the Bulgarians, who delivered Anastasius in to his 
hands, Anastasias was bohea&ed with several of his fol- 


to .' tfce . *ch«to- of Amaldo ■■ ot Bmci* - 

Anastariu* died m l 104, and wain succeed»hy-.|^teW^ ^ 
ANASTOM^IS; fam di4,;.#ro^ : : ; 

mouth, signifies the communication of blo^-veasek^ 
each other by the opening one into 
blood-vessels are the tubsd by which the different - jgim ; 
of the body are suppUed With nourishment. If the blood^ 
vessels destined to nourish a part be obstructed sg tnijrt 
it cannot receive a due supply of blood, &at part must ttecei* 
sarily die; or, as it is technically termed, certify; Bu| 
the blood-vessels are soft compressible tubes, liable, by im 
numerable circumstances, to have their sides diroiight su 
closely into contact as to prevent the flow of a ilriaSe, 
particle of blood through them. In order to prevent foe 
consequences that would result to the system from thd 
operation of causes thus tending to impede the circulation, 
provision is made for the freest possible commun ication be* 
tween the main trunks of the blood-vessels and their % 
branches, and between one branch and another. It will be 1 
shown hereafter [see Aorta] 'Ifeat all the arteries qf the 
body spring from one great^ trunk which issues from itiO 
heart, and which passes from the heart through the chest, 
into the abdomen, where it divides into large branches 
which supply the lower extremities. In this course this 1 vessel 
gives off innumerable branches, which supply different parts 
of the body, and these branches form innumerable unions 
with other branches which proceed from the main trunk of 
the artery. All the branches which form such communica* 
tions are called anastomosing branches, and this union of 
branch with branch is termed anastomosis. Now «o nu- 
merous are these anastomoging branches, and so competent 
are they to carry on the circulation, that if the main trunk of 
the aorta be tied in the abdomen, or even in the chest, |h$ 
lower extremities will receive a sufficient supply of blood to 
maintain their vitality through these collateral or anastomos- 
ing branches. The knowledge of this fact enables the modern 
surgeon to perform with ease and safety operations which 
the surgeon of former times would have pronounced impos- 
sible. Anastomosis is of two kinds, that between large trunks, 
and that between small branches. When the communica- 
tion is direct between two large trunks, there is no difficulty ■ 
in conceiving that the circulation may readily go on though 
one of the trunks be obstructed because the trunk which 
remains open may transmit a sufficient quantity of blood to 
nourish the part to which it is destined. But when a limb 
is supplied by one large artery only, and when that is ob- 
structed, how does the limb receive a sufficient quantity of 
blood to support k it ? Suppose there is an obstacle to the 
free passage of the blood through its usual channel, namely, 
the main artery of the limb. What is the consequence ? 
—the blood is driven in greater quantity, and with greater 
force into those branches which spring from the main, artery 
above the seat of the obstruction. These branches, in con* 
sequence of receiving a greater influx of blood than Usual, 
gradually enlarge in diameter, and transmit through them a 
proportionally larger quantity of blood. At the same time, 
the more minute branches, which anastomose with the 
branches given off below the obstruction, are in like manner 
dilated and admit a correspondingly free passage of blobd to 
the inferior part of the limb. At first the circulation is in 
this manner earned on through a congeries of minute anas- 
tomosing arteries, but in a short time a few of these chan- 


lowers, and their property confiscated by Leo, in 719. ncls become more enlarged than tin; rest : as these increase 

ANASTASIUS I., Pope, a native of Rome, succeeded in size, the smaller vessels gradually collapse, and thus 
Siricns about the year 398. He was a contemporary of St. ultimately a few large communications constitute permanent 
Jerome, who speaks highly of his probity and apostolic zeal, channels through which the blood is transmitted to the patts 
He condemned the doetrihe of ^rifeen, and he also ex- which it is destined to supply. Such is the beautiful pro- 
pelled RufinuS from the communion of the church. The vision established in every part of the body to secure to . jit 
latter wrote an Apology which is found in Constant's collcc- a due supply of blood, if any obstacle should obstruct Sfie 
tion of the Epistles of tfuttpopes. Anastasius died iu 402, course of this vital fluid through its accustomed channel/ 
and was succeeded by Innocent I. ANA'THEMA, a Greek word, properly signifying', a 

ANASTASHJS XL, a native of Rome/ succeeded Gel a- thing set apart and devoted. Among the Greeks a piece of 
fiius I in 496. He endeavoured to put an end to the schism armour or anything else which was offered to the gods, and 
then existing between the see of, Constantinople and that of .placed in a temple, was called an avoOrj/uyL, ‘^(fhemaj or 
Rome about the question of precedence. He also wrote a offering. Tripods, votive .tablets' wth'.ih8ferijp0ns, such as 
congratulatory letter to Glo^ king of the Fruuks, on his may be seen in the Elgin collection of the British Museum, 
•oonvorsion to Christianity. He digit* after a short .pontificate*- numbered 209 to 218, belong to tho class of anathemata . 
in 498. V - ;^ Jjv But the dedication or setting apart might bo to the powers 

■ ANASTASIUS III., likewise a Roman, succeeded Ser- of evil as well as to those of good, or, according to Pagan 
gius III. in 91 1, and died the following year. notions, to the infernal as well ns to the %elcstfol gods. 

ANAJSTASIUS IV., Cardinal Conrad, Bishop of Sa- Hence the word came, in one of its applications, t6 signify 
kipk* wgs Ejected Pope in 1153/aftor the death of Euge- much the same thing with the word accursed. 
niuslll. Roma was then in a very disturbed state, owing that it is principally used in the NeW : Tcstt^hcnt. 
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the form andthtma {Inibw*) wm employed, and not] derabtea dW|»wB„tforttt(&at 
titiiftkSms, though both arereally f he same word. In the Herodotus . redfeml f J$M sj!ketit^«> /r " 

decides Of popes and councils,, also,' a common foam of ex- [See rWmt the coast 

preswon is, whosoever shall do, or not do, or believe, or not taij&ouf Cilicia to Sihripe ^88$ ^ 
believe* a particular act dr dogma, / lot him be anatherna,’ breadth of only five days’ Jenifer for itout 
that ia, lot him be held excommunicated, separated from the The real breadth of the narrowest paSt, Vmfoh & consider* 
society of the faithful, and branded with the curse of the ably less than the true breadth of&* ffoe bjr Ifce- ; . 

church. On the other hand, a heretic, when he renounced rodotus, is sotoewhajt more than 300 Fngfish thilek, reckon- " 

-...l ai.. U ' ' J'i 1.' Lt...-..!. 


is, also, a common' foam of ex- iSee':'ACTtrit cbe "'-€&wat’' T 48bwifef 

do, or not do, or believe, or not taiaouf Cilicia to Sihripe ol^th# 
dogma, *let him be anathetoa,' breadth of only five days’ it 

nmuntcated, separated from the The real breadth of the narrowest pkit, Vmjeh is consider* 


his erfors and was received into the bosom of the church, ing from the gulf (if Issns to Fatsah, 
wag accustomed to declare his heresy * anathema,’ or a Black Sea. Tne width assigned Wy Eratosthene^OOO iitadia 
thing accursed. In English we more frequently use, the is very near the truth : Pliny j With his usual inaecurticv 
term anathema in tne sense of the curse or severe denun- gives it 200 Roman miles, about 100 short of the Maidc 
ciatian itself than for the object of the curse; as when we D’AhYiHe, in his Map of Asia it^nonmade the Isthfe^i^i 
speak of the church directing its anathema against any par- narrow by a whole degree 4 or about sqyenty iniles, l^ch e6n 
ticular opinion. sequently led to error in His positions alt tni^iighidfe'idtMu 


Black Sea. The width assigned % Erfrfosthftne^ 
is very near the truth : Plinyi Wtith his psaal ifiacouracv, 
gives it 200 Roman miles, about 1 0p sntn^ of ttb Miaife, - 5 
D’AhYiHe, in his Map qf Asia ft$ntfr, mkSe fho 


:uiar opinion. 

ANA'TIDdS (Leach) t the duck kind, a group formed by 


sequently led to error in his positionsalt thniugh tlfe ihtMur 
of the country, and compelled him m^k^ imetid^^ 


Dr. Leach to include liis genera formed from the great | loss of space by pushing tije limits of the 
genus Anas of Linnams, and comprehending Oidemia, ‘ w ” '**' ^ 


riti tilt \t 


oomateria, Clangula, Nyi 
quedula, Anas, Cygnus, ai 


sa, Tadorna, Spathulea, Quer- 
t Anser. Lesson professes hira- 


rative Geography of VTeUem Asia^yo\ t i.) ^ 

says that the peninsula of AsiaMin'oris ahbut dhe-iixtoehth 


self to be at a loss to apply properly these British generic less than the peninsula including Spain and Portugal : the; 
names. He himself gives, as what he terms subgenera, eastern limit of Asia Minor, adopted by M*jbr Ronnel^. i^ 
Macerapas, Macroramphus, Hvdrohates, Histrionicus, Pla- the line of 300 miles between the Gulf of Issue and iW 
typus,Fuligula,Micronterus, Clypeata, Tadorna, Moschatus, Black Sea. , 

Anas, Anseranas, ana Querquedula. Asia Minor was known to the later Greeks under the' 

ANATO'LIA, or NATO'LIA, is a geographical term divisions of Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, occupying the western 
now generally considered as synonymous in extent with shores. Those of Lycio, Pamphylia with Pisidia, and Cilicia, 
Asia Minor. It is derived from the Greek livaroXij^ to which Lycaonia was sometimes added, bounded it to the 
(( andtole ,) the ‘east,’ or the ‘part where the sun rises,’ southland on the north coast were Bithynia, Paphlagonia, 
and, in this respect, may be compared with the, French and Pontus.^The elevated plains of the interior presented 
term ‘Levant,’ Which is used to express generally the to the east Cappadocia, extending over the mountains to 
countries bordering on the eastern shores of the Medi- the borders of the Euphrates; and Phrygia on tjie west, 
terranean. The word Anatolia, as a geographical term, bounded towards the sea by Mysia, Lydia, and Caria. Ad- 
originated under the Greek etnpire, and referred to the joining these two great internal divisions to the north wns 
country which lay east of the seat of government. Anatolia Galatia, a division of later date than the rest, having origin 
or Anadoli, in a more restricted sense, is used to indicate nated in the Gallic invasion, b.c. 278. Its chief toym was 
that tract of country which stretches along the western Ancyra. This province in fact arose from the dismember- 
and a large portion of the northern shores of Asia Minor, ment of parts of Phrygia and Cappadocia. The Greeks 
Adopting such a restriction, geographers divide Asia Minor established colonies and built towns on all the three coasts 
into three unequal parts, Anadoli already mentioned, Kara- of the Peninsula, but their occupation was most complete 
mania on the south-oast, and Rouin to the north-east. But and continuous on the west side. Here we find, lying from 
Captain Beaufort, who surveyed the southern coast of Asia north to south, the districts of »A2olis, Ionia, and the little 
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Minor, remarks, that however convenient as a geogra- 
phical distinction, the term * Karainania is neither used by 


the present inhabitants, nor is it recognised by the govern- separate hoods 
ment.’ The Pasha of Anadoli (Anatolia) has military juris- By the Romans this country wis sometimes divided into 
diction over all authorities within the barrier of the Eu- Asia within arid Asia beyond Taurus. Our imperfect know - 
phrales. Anatolia, taken, then, in its extended sense, re- ledge of the country prevents ns from placing any reliance 
presents the whole territory contained Within 36° and 42° upon statements of the divisions in existence under the 
N. lat., and 26° and 40° E. long. It is bounded oh the north present government. The Turks are represented to have 
by the Black Sea, on the west by the Aegean, or Archipe- parcelled out this territory jnto pashalics under seven gene- 
lago, and on the south by the Mediterranean ; its eastern ral heads, confounding all the antient distinctions. This-. 


Dorian confederation in the S.W. angle of Caria. The seve- 
ral antient political divisions are briefly noticed under the 


frontier extends to the Euphrates and Armenia. 

If we were to attempt to name a natural boundary on the 


account is taken from Malte Brim, who makes the state- 
ment on the authority of a Turkish geographer, a MS. 


east for this portion of the earth’s surface, which should be translation of whose work, without date, is preserved in the 
somewhat in accordance with the received notions as to its Royal Library at Paris. The following are liis divisions;— 
political limits, we might consider it as commencing at 1. the Pasha lie of Anadouhly, (Anatolia,) extending^ over 
Cape Hynzyr on the Gulf of Scanderoon, and running Mysia, Lydia, Phrygiq.. Proper, L)-cia, Caria, pamphylia, 
between N.E. and N.N.E. along the mountain range of Pisidiu, the larger "part of Galatia, and Paphlagonia ; 
Amanus to the neighbourhood of Malaticli near the Eu- 2. the Pashalic of Si was, (Sebaste,) containing Eastern 


Amanus to the neighbourhood of Malaticli near the Eu- 
phrates, and up that river to the point (about 40° N. lat.) 


. . 4 Galatia, and the upper part of Pontus ; 3. the Pashalic of 

where the Euphrates, from a course due cast and west, Tarabozan, (Trebisond,) tiling Cnpnadocion Pontu9 and, 
takes a course to the S.W. From this point a line drawn southern Colchis. Hadgi-Khalfuh, the geographer, men- 
along the meridian of 40°, and striking the Black Sea about tioned above, considers this pashalic as a dependence 
twenty-five miles cast of Trebizond, might be considered as on Armenia. 4. The Pashalic of Konieh, (Iconium,) cqii- 
completiitg the eastern boundary'. But no real physical taming Central and Western £$ppadocia, Lycaonia, and 
boundary exists in the northern part of the peninsula of Isauria; 5. the PashalfO of Merasche, (Merash,y border* 
Asia Minor, for the high plateaus and mountains which ing on Syria, and containing Cotnmagene, Cabaopiar 
belong to the peninsula stretch eastward into Armenia. part of Cilicia ; 6. the Pashalic of Adana, being Cilima 
The term Asia Minor is one of comparatively recent date : Propefr ; 7. th|| Mousselimlik: of Cyprus^ held, 
it was unknown to Greek, and, we believe, Roman gcogra- Grand t Vizier, being an appanage of his office. The worit 
phers, at least under the early emperors ; nor do we kncrtv in question is of antient date, and no mention Js made m 
When the term first came into use. It is, howmer, now it of the feudatory possessions of Chapwan v Ogl u 
pretty well e&blished, and is the most commonly received Kara Osman Oglu, so long the delight of theSy people^ and 
term for denoting that extensive country of a peninsular the protectors, of European travellers. Before t^o Greek 
form,* the limits or which we have just attempted to define, revolution, importtwit changes had occurred lu the general 
TvdrA a notion early prevalent and long-continued, that administration of Anatolia. These great foudafones ,h»4 
the distance t ?f?t& the Gulf of Scanderoon on the south 4»een swept from their possessions by fte Sultan, jealous 
eoast to tbi% neighbourhood of Amisus (Samsun) on the at the success and vigour of their sway ; and smee that 
north was much less than it really ig, — arose a vague event, Smyrna and Ionia have heon elovatorl'mto a pashgli^ 
idea of Asia Minor (as W0 understand the term) being a The following divisions are givim by^&ilibi aSithose ndijr 
kind of insulated mass from the rest of the continent. The constituting the divisions or eyelets Afi®. Minor i A*)a- 
Euphratds running along its eastern frontier for so consi- doli, Adana, Carama^a, Marach, Sivas, and Trobridhd, 
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■ ; knowm -irhi '' southern ^urve^ed ^y ' 

Oaptiih Beaufort, who commenc^|tt^ o>. the 

tp the west of the &yer Xanthusiih I^'da, 
in July ifU. %e survey was continued along the c^koi 
to A^as* (i$g®Xin the gulf of ScanSeroon, and was uhfor- 
tiu^ely interrupted before that, mtere^ting bay could be 
examajxed* owing; ta the wmmandmg officer being disabled 
by a treacherous assault of some vagabonds from the* moun- 
tains^ The west coast fro|h the entrance of the Dardanelles 
to the point where Captain Beaufort’s operations commenced 
is not yet so apourately laid down ; but Captain Copeland, 
who. has finished survey of the coast of Macedonia; is 
now engaged on thew^tppast ofAftia Minor, and, perhaps, 
may have an opportunity of peeping into the Dardanelles, 
There is a Spanish survey of the Dardanelles, of the sea of 

S iam, 'arid the channel of Constantinople, with some 
out madft by the Hydrographical Office of the British 
Admiralty ; and the north coast of A sia Minot is laid down 
from French and Russian surveys, (the French survey by 
Captain Gauttier,) but not with that minuteness that is still 
desirable. 

The southern coast, as far as it was surveyed by Captain 
Beaufort, presents an irregular outline, formed by two huge 
semicircular sweeps presenting their convex side to the sea, 


and by two other bold sweeps With their convex side running 
into the land. There is, however, no deep gulf or bay with 
ttie exception of that of lssns or Scanderoon," which runs up 
between Asia Minor and Syria. Few coasts present so bold 
a front to the sea. From the gulf of Glauepi to the ex- 
tensive plain which opens behind Adalia, ah almost unin- 
terrupted mass of lofty mountains presses near the Shore, 
and sometimes, as at the Climax, forms the immediate 
boundary of the waves. From the mouth of the Eurymedon 
to the peninsula of Cape Cavaliere there is a series of bold 
promontories; and in some parts bare rocky hills form the 
coast, as between Selinty and Anamour, backed by lofty 
mountains. Near the eastern extremity of the coast sur- 
veyed, the wide plains of the level Cilicia open on the sea, 
commencing near the city of Soli, and extending some dis- 
tance along the N.W. coast of the Gulf of Issus. There are 
very few and inconsiderable islands on this coast, and the 
same is true of the northern coast : the reason Will be appa- 
rent when we come to consider the direction of the principal 
mountain ranges of the peninsula. 

The Western coast of the peninsula presets as jagged 
and irregular an outline as almost any coast in the world, 
and in many respects very much resembles the opposite 
shore of Greece. Deep bays with bold projecting penin- 
sulas, and islands which am continuations of the adjacent 
promontories of the main -land, characterize this coast. 
Though it lias few rivers with a large volume of water, 
the courses of the Meander, the Caystrus, the Hermus, 
and the Caicus, which exceed those of the southern slope, 
(With the exception, perhaps, of the rivers which water the 
eastern Cilician plain,) and their general direction from 
west to east, show that they lie in the longitudinal valleys, 
whose mountain barriers extend to the const of the Archi- 
pelago. The channel of the Dardanelles, the antient 
Bellespontus, separates Europe from Asia by a strait 
about forty miles long, and at its narrowest part not more 
than one mile broad. The wider opening of the Propontis 
or Sea of Marmara, about 140 miles long, (taking the longest 
lino,) and 45 broad in the widest part, is succeeded by the 
narrow channel of Constantinople, (14 miles long,) which 
unites the Sea of Marmara and Black Sea. The coast 
of the Black Sea presents no very deep indentations or buys ; 
and though the mountains are never very far removed from 
the shore, ft considerable extent of coast from the entrance 
of the Blade Sea along the shore of Bitltjruia is cortfpara- 
tlvely low ; but as we advance eastward, we find the high 
lands near the store, and the depth of water as marked on 
the cherts very great. From Cape Karempi (Carambis) for 
iomo distance eastward, the coast is marked as high ; and 
ftbnt the neighbourhood of Sinub (Sinope) as far as the town 
of Samshb (Atnisus) it has the sanve^genoral character. 
Ffcm the mouth of the Yeshil Erraak to Cape Yasoun, a 
distance ©f 70 miles, the coast is low; the remainder, a#' 
far as Trebisond, is more elevated, though as far as we 
IcftoW, not lined with such high cliffs and rocks as charac- 
feriie some other parts of the coast. 

As the gfe^t mountain ranges on the north and south 
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of the peninsula outer the sea kt ngfot'^ ; 

eoast line/it follows that' the vrflleys of the streffmfttr- 
the sea on the hbrih ai# be of, a'^ry;iJiffiii^f|. 

character from those of the and the Bcilhul; 

enter the sea on the west. But ffiw streams on the spuriie# t 
coast traverse any considemble rauges of bills, ahd, perjfops,' * 
none penetrate from the north side of the great harrier of 
Taurus M;itkc Mediterranean. The FjftrUttihe : <0Shdon) ' 
passes bjnrdeep cleft through the mountain bdmer (Strabo , 
calls it Taurus : Camub, p. 53fl) Which unites the M; [ 
Amanuswith the range of Taurus, after it has takeii r i!ts 
great turn to the north. According to tHi description 1 
Strabo, an eye-witness, this must be one of thft ffiost iha^i^ 
ficent mountain-passes in the world. On tb^, . 
some considerable rivers intersect the nfotmtain-chtrins, fdtrih- ; t 
ing deep gorges and narrow transverse Valleys thiit gn% thift 1 ; 
country quite a different appearance from thftt of the “ 
western side of the peninsiila . $gch is the gorge ih which 
Amasia, the birth-place of StrnboTstands, on the Iris (Yesiiil ‘ 
Ermak). "*• • ••"•' v* ; u v ^ 

The grand characteristic features of the geography of f 
Asia Minor are the vast ranges 6f mountains which tmVCrsft 
it ; two chains detached from the plateau of Armenia, <&$’•/• 
the more southern, the Anti-Taurus of the antients, tlnr 
other, the Paryadres, known by the modern ifame of 
Tcheldir, or Keldir, funite probably near Kesariah, ill/ 
the knot of Mount Argaous, now called Argis-Dagh. 
Covered on its summit by perpetual snows, this circum- 
stance must determine in so low a latitude the elevation 
of this mountain to be from 9,000 to 10,000 feet. The 
southern chain, which is, in foot, the Taurus, in its 
most definite sense, detaching itself from Mount AfgffcdS 
and the Anti-Taurus, first takes a southerly direction to the’ 
neighbourhood where the Pylso Cilicit® (the mountain 
pass of Cilicia) are situated. It then runs in a general 
westerly direction, but in an irregular line like the coast ; 
and, as far as we can form a conjecture, terminates in the 
peninsulas of Cnidus and Halicarnassus, forming the 
southern boundary of the valley of the Maeander. The 
highest part of the Taurus seems, however, to take a 
southern course along the west side of the valley of Adalia; 
and its bold summits press close on the whole coast of the 
antient Lycia,%nd perhaps nearly fill the interior. Strabo 
traces the range of Taurus as far as the coast of tho main- 
land opposite to Rhodes. The mountain above Phaselis, 
called Takhtalu, the antient Solyim, is 7800 ieet high ; but 
some summits in the interior must, be still higher, for while 
Takhtalu, in August, had but a few streaks of snow un its 
peak, ‘many of the distant mountains in the interior .were 
completely white for a fourth part of tho way down their 
sides.’ (Beaufort’s Karamdnia.) 

This range of Taurus is the great southern wall which is 
the boundary of the high lands in the interior : its steep side 
is on the south. A branch, the SuHan-Dagh, detaches itself 
from the main mass in about 37° 40' N. lat., and near the 
lake of Kgerder : it turns to the N.andN.W., where it is the 
Paroreius of Strabo, and continuing a westerly course, forms 
by one branch the northern boundary of the M mawler valley, 
under the antient name of Messogis. The l-inge of Tmolus, 
which lies between the Hermus and Caystrus, appears to 
detach itself from the Mesaogis at the head of the valley of 
the Caystrus. Along the northern part of the peninsula we 
find mountain ranges, of considerable elevation, extending 
eastward from the Hellespont into Armenia, Though there 
is doubtless more than one range, or, at least, smaller range® 
bordering on the chief one, and running in this direction, 
still we trace tho great mountain line from west to east 1 ; 
under the antient names of Ida mid Temnon in Myafrk 
Olympus in the neighbourhood of Brusa, and eastwards, 
where the Sangarius makes its way through it, As the range 
approaches the Halys it had the name of Olgassys, now 
Ulguz-Dagh. Strabo appears to give the name ofOlgassys 
to a parallel range farther north than the corajnuous chain 


to a parallel range farther north than the coffijnuous chain 
of the OJympus, which is the Olgassvs of PtoP&S^ and runs 
in the direction from Osmanjik to Amasia. From Amasia 
the range is continued to Trebizond, and is consequei^tly^ 
during the greater }>art of its course, at some distanc^lwro^ 
the sea, between which and the main range are . plains 

and hills, but no high mountains. This range east of Amasia 
is entirely omitted in some maps. 

Major Rennell considers that tlio northern ^nd aottf tej| : 



s named 


ranges are connected by a western range, 
ii^inodern geography MeTai, ^ch connects wy an 
course from N.W . to 8.E. Mount Olympus with Taurus, and 
at the same time separates the waters of the Sangarius 
from those of the Jdmander and Hernius/ But this western 
range, if we are to understand by it a continuous chain, ap- 
pears not to exist. The interior of Asia Minor between the 
grtat; southern wall and the northern harrier which we have 
described, is, no doubt, intersected by numerous chains, 
Which, however, have in general a westerly director, though 
they are no doubt often connected by offsets in avrans verse 
direction. The Morad of Major Rennell can be considered 
as nothing more than the general line, along which we may 
trace the decline of the central plateaus towards the west : 
and the high points in it would appear to belong to the central 
mountains which prolong their course on a base of less ele- 
vation to terminate in the promontories and headlands of the 
/ western shore. The mountain Tamouedj , seen by various 
travellers from Olympus in a southerly direction, is appa- 
rently a knot formed by the angular junction of the western 
mass of Temnon with the more eastern system of Olympus. 

The centre of Asia Minor is an immense plateau sup- 
ported by the ranges of mountains which we have described. 
Part of it is drained by the rivers that flow into the Black 
Sea; but an extensive tract, bounded by the great barrier 
of Taurus to the south, is covered with salt marshes, lakes, 
and rivers, possessing no visible outlet. This plateau is 
about 250 miles long from N. and E.Ho 8. and W., and 150 
miles broad. The chain of lakes is described as extending 
from the neighbourhood of Synmula (38° 50' N. lat., 31° E. 
long.) to the Tyapitis, which lies at the foot of the Cilician 
Taurus, at the point where it turns to the north. In rainy 
seasons these lakes overflow, and, Leake says, would entirely 
submerge 200 miles of land, were it not for the ridges that 
traverse the plains and separate them into basins. He 
further states, ‘that these basins form themselves into three 
principal recipients, having no communication, unless it be 
in most extraordinary seasons.’ These are, 1. Kara-Hisskr 
and Ak-Shehr ; 2. that of Ilgtin and Ladik ; 3. that of 
Konieh, receiving the overflowing of Sidyshehr and J3ey- 
shehr ; 4, the basin lying between the Ciciliah Taurus on 
the south-east, and the opposite Cappadocian mountains on 
the north-west now called Hassan-Dagh. To these we 
may add the basin or basins west of the SultJ^-Dagh range, 
the Paroreius of Strabo, which contain the large lakes of 
Egerder, and Burdoor (the antient Ascania, which is very 
salt), and numerous other small lakes. Under any other 

f overnment these inundations would produce most abun- 
ant harvests ; hut they now run nearly to waste in water- 
ing pastures. The salt lake of Tuzla, the Tatta of Strabo, 
is one of the most curious features of Asia Minor; it is 
30 miles in length, and furnishes with that useful article 
a vast tract of country. Strabo says, that anything im- 
mersed was soon covered by the saline incrustations, and 
birds were unable to fly if they dipped their wings into it. 
Leake tells us, ‘that Sultan Murad IV. made a causeway 
s across the lake, on the occasion of his army marching to take 
Bagdad from the Persians/ Consequently it must be ex- 
tremely shallow', and subject to excessive evaporation dur- 
ing the summer and autumn heats. The salt lakes of this 
high plateau, which borders on the great range of Taurus, 
arc found at intervals from the meridian of 3tr to beyond 34°, 
and on both sides of the parallel of 38° for, perhaps, sixty or 
seventy miles. They appear to belong to the basins of the 
high lauds, which admit no outlet. The formation of the 
elevated regions of Asia Minor was known to Strabo, who 
being a native of the peninsula and personally acquainted 
with many parts, might have left us a description more com- 
plete than any modern has had the opportunity of making, 
if accuracy of detail and of observation had always charac- 
terised his writings. But exactness of geographical de- 
scription is, from the nature of the Bulged, not easily attain- 
able, and appears still to wait for improvement from more 
'C|act. observation and a better nomenclature. ‘ The moun- 
StD plains^cTrecrw) of Lycaonia/ says Strabo (p. 568), ‘are 
Cold, without trees, and serve as pasture for the wild ass.’ 

nvjera of Asia Minor have more celebrity than im- 
portance, The most considerable How into the Black Sea. 
The.' Kizil-Ermak, is described as • taking 

itrtlse by rift branches in tho higher ranges of the Taurus, 
in Cappadocia, These two main brunches, after 11 owing 
thi-f)U5 rlx . r n<>re than three degrees of longitude, unite about 
from which point the course of the river 


north ward ia It Mis into the Black 

Bek by one feaouth, ^cording toa I^nch imthority/ui tto 
boundary of Pontus and Papfll agoTua. Tournefbrt dHcribes 
it to bfe at its mouth about the width of the Seine at Paris, 
The whole course is than 400 tnihi. 

The Halys is the most western of tha |eninstilft1 , rivife 
which How from the highest level oftfafe interior ; and as ih 
die case of the large rivers of this portion of Asia Minor, its 
numerous branches unite before it descends to the lowest 
level, through which it appears to flow in a single channel. 
Its upper streams run in longitudinal valleys, and, we be- 
lieve, should be represented differently from what tl^y a^ 
in our common maps: this will be briefly discus 
the head of Halys. The Halys is the largest rivbr&f Ask 
Minor ; it formed once the boundary between the LydSafrand 
the Median empires, and was considered by the early Greeks 
as a kind of natural dividing line of the peninsula. It 
might, perhaps, seem fanciful to derive itename fr om the 
Greek word for mlt> {ixt ; see Strabo, 54fy) but we can 
hardly help believing that the name is descriptive, and wh* 
first given by the Greeks to its upper wafers which border on 
the salt plains. It runs near salt tracts also in the middle 
part of its course. The modern Turkish name, Kizil-Rrmak, 
means the Red River, but its true name is said to be Aito-m. 

The Iris, now the Yeshil-Ermak, rises probdbty on the 
north side of the Paryadrcs, but its remotest sources are still 
doubtful. It •'"m s past Tocat, and thence in a general north 
direction in k deep valley to Amasmli, the birth-place of 
Strabo. A few miles below Amasiah it is joined by the 
river of KamHissar, the Lycus of Strabo: the united stream 
flows througpy a lower country and enters the Black Sea 
about 15 miles east of Samsun (Amisus). The plain of 
Themiscyra, the fabled al>ode of the Amazons, was also 
watered by the Thermodon, now the Tarmeh ; its origin 
and its course are not well known, but its length is abridged 
in some maps most marvellously and incorrectly. West of 
the Halys, the Parthcnius or Bartin, once the boundary of 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia in the lower part its course, 
does not appear to traverse the great mountain barrier of 
the northern side of the peninsula. Its outlet is a little to 
the west of the antient Amastris. 

The Sangarius, now the Sakaria, is a large river. It is 
said to be formed by two chief branches : the Ailah, or &,E. 
branch is formed by various streams, one of which is the 
river of Angora. The Ailah joins the S.W. branch, the 
antient Thymbrius, about 39° $0' N. lat. 31° E. long., and 
taking first a N.W. and then- u N. course, flows into the 
Euxine through a part of the great * Sea of Trees/ which 
runs east towards Boli. The Sangarius with the Halvs and 
the Iris are probably the only three rivers between Trebi- 
zond and the entrance of the Dardanelles whose sources are 
in the high central plateaus, and whose courses traverse 
the northern mountain boundary of the. high lands. The 
other streams that How into the Euxine are almost countless 
in number, but their sources are in the lower and subordi- 
nate parallel ranges that lie to the north of the Olympus 
and its eastern prolongation, and consequently their courses 
are short and their volume of water inconsiderable/ The 
streams which enter the sea of Marmara from the range of 
Olympus and its western prolongation appear to us to be 
exaggerated in most maps. 

The rivers that flow into tho Archipelago have been 
already alluded to as running in valleys of a different cha- 
racter from those of the Euxine. The four chief rivers, 
going from north to south, are the Caicus, Hcirmus, Cay- 
strus, and M wander ; they run through valleys almost un- 
rivalled for beauty and fertility. Two of these, the Hamms 
and the Mroandor, probably originate in t}ie Western extra 
mity of the central plateaus, but the upper streams of the 
Mcoander are by no means yet satisfactorily described. 

The rivers of the southern coast have necessarily abort 
courses, though the volume of water brought down from the 
mountains is sometimes very considerable/ and carries with 
it such quantities of sand and small stones as to have pro- 
duced apparently very considerable changes in the em- 
bouchures of these rivers. The Eurymeoon, which is 420 
feet wide at its mouth, has a curved bar across the entrance 
with only one foot water on it, though inside thq bar tharp 
are fifteen. The Calycadnus, the modern Chink *Sooyoq, 
brings down a prodigious quantity of matter, which at ifrip 
outlet of the stream being acted up. by the current from th|> 
cast, has formed alargo projecting to the w^at ofctBfe 

r ivcv s mouth . Between the mouth of the Cydnus and the 
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Pyramusrollg down a continued volume of «apd the bevlerkm of AnatoUa, : the highestautliow#of AsibMi?wft* 
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; A»ia Minor make these deposits ; and bars and oxierpal ; a large place, and thougli not so tioumliing as formerly* 
bank* character of the coast is still contains £'6*000 or 60,000 People, of whotn IO,0O6S# 

often affected* In this way alterations occur in the relative Armenians carrying on a profitable trade* and about 
positions of places, which puzzle geographers in their that number Greeks, Kinneir, between Kuteyh^d popish; 
Attempts to reconcile differences. visited A fjum-K aka-Hiss as. Another route, epthotyM 

Ip, the survey of Captain Beaufort, we have every evi- land, leaft from Constantinople to Konieh, through Ispih 
(fence of the fbrtoer grandeur of this southern country, of (Niceea) and Eski-Shehi^ (Dorylmum) a town of Kttfeup* 
the extent and magnificence of its cities, and of the number portance, watered by the Thymbrius,.and now, as formerly, 
mid excellence of its bays and harbours. So changed and known for its natural hot baths. Tne two lines join at K«r 
degraded are its' people in these days, that their existence taya. Konieh. the antient Ieonium, the seat of goverhmeht 
now presents only a scene of listless inactivity. During the of a pasha of three tails, was the residence of the sultans of 
winter they reside on the coast ; in summer many of them the Seljukisn dynasty. It contains about 30,000 inhabitants, 
retire to tne mountains. They frequently lead a course of and has, little or no trade, the territory being much ueg- n ,>• 
lawless violence in open opposition to the Porte, and are de- lected. To the east are extensive marshes. The plain of zV^T 
scribed as especially suspicious and inhospitable to Europeans. Konieh is considered the largest in Asia Minor, anil accord- 
A most remarkable mature of Asia Minor is its fresh and ing to Leake, presents an uninterrupted level of tlie finest 
salt water lakes. The whole country being formed by pa- soil, quite uncultivated, except in tlie immediate neigh- 
rallel ranges between the Mediterranean and the opposite bourhood of some widely -d ispersed villages. 4 Another 
Euxine, and these being often connected by transverse characteristic of these Asiatic plains,* he says, * is the exact-* 
chains, cut up the country into an immense number oflongi- ness of the levels, and the peculiarity of their extending 
tudinal valleys, deep gorges, high plateaus, and lower basins, without any previous slope to the foot of the mountains, 

The salt lakes, as we have remarked, appear to belong to the which rise from them like lofty islands out of the surface 
higher levels of the south, tho centre, and the south-east, of the ocean. Proceeding to the chain of Taurus, Leake 
Bithynia, the region of the fresh-water lakes, contains five passed Karamkn, a poor, and greatly reduced town, and 
large and beautiful lakes besides smaller pieces of water ; of ascended the mountains in the direction of* Mout (Clauflio- 
these the Ascanius (to be distinguished fixp a southern polis), a place wretched in itself, with a yet more wretched 
lake of the same name already mentioned) is the most population, though governed by a pasha of two tails, li 
beautiful : at its eastern extremity stands Nicaea, orlsnik, appeared to this traveller, that the highest mountain hear 
celebrated in ecclesiastical history for its great council. the pass must have a height of between 6000 and 7000 feet 

A few remarks are necessary on tlie existing roads in Thence the route led dowif to Gulnor, or Celenderis, in 
the interior of Asia Minor; but no road in the European Cilicia Trachoia. 

acceptation of the term has ever existed of their own con- Another route, ad vancing in the same direction from the 
struction in the empire of the Turks. Asia Minor still pre- Bosporus, at Eski-shehr pursues an exact eastern course, 
scats remaiffe of tlie Roman lines of communication; and and reaches Angora, through a country everywhere in- 
of the Roman bridges many yet are in use. Relays of fested with tribes of Turcomans. Angora (Ancyra) is the 
post-horses are still maintained by the Turks at distant in- capital of Galatia. It is situated on an elevated plain, 
torvuls. They are principally stationed at the large towns famed for its fruit, and produces goat-hair nearly as fine as 
of the leading routes. The most frequented road is that silk, which is made into camlet. Angora has ihllen from 
from Smyrna to Constantinople, and the only one by which its importances a place of trade. Pococke, an old travel- 
tliere is a regular communication, except by caravans, ler, calls its pollution 100,000. Kinneir states it at 20,000. 
Important as is the trade between these great cities and the Both accounts may possibly have been true, for such a 
rest of Europe, this correspondence takes place but twice a change is a probable consequence of the misery of Turkish 
month, and is managed by the Austrian mission and eon- rule. Kinneir tells us, that the valuable Angora goat is 
sulate, which, as well as the Russian, despatch, at stated only to be found within the boundary of Wulli-khan, to the 
periods, a post to tlie European capitals. The Porte keeps west, and the Hulys, to tho east. It immediately deterio* 
in constant employment a corps of Tatar couriers, by means rates on leaving this district. The territory to the S. K*. of 
of whom they make all their communications. On a smaller Angora, is covered with Turcoman encampments. These 
scale every pasha has a similar establishment. The route people pay no tribute to the Porte, which is without power 
from Smyrna to Constantinople passes over the rugged tops to enforce it, or to rid the country of them. From Angora, 
of the Sipylus to Magnesia at the foot of the mountains. Kinneir proceeded to Ooscat, the capital of Chapwan Oglu, 
Proceeding across the valley of the Hermus, the Tatars then a place of importance, and of considerable population, 
pass within sight of Thyatira to the east This is aeon- but now probably, since the destruction of the family, in utter 
siderabl© place, and contains a large Greek population, ruin. Hence a route leads past Kcsariah to the celebrated 
Its size is about that of Magnesia. , Much cotton is grown pass of tho Taurus, known to the antients as the Pylte Cikciso, 
in the neighbourhood. The valley of the Caicus is then where the Romans had a military station, to pfotect the 
crossed ; the direction of the course being constantly north position. But the regular road to these defiles 'from the 
with a slight bearing eastward. The country displays a re- Bosporus, and tho north-west of Asia Minor, is much 
markably bold outline and every capability of fertility, more direct than by Kesariah. Having reached Angora, 
though little favoured by tlie hand of man. The land it proceeds in a course far to the west of the other line, and 
journey terminates at Moukalitsh, whence the traveller em- passes the great chain of H assail Da gh. The Cilician 
barks on the Macestus, or at Mouuania, the port of Brusa, defiles are described as extremely difficult, ranging; accord- 
according to the circumstances of tho weather. This journey ing to Kinneir, for some distance at a width only of from 
is never performed wholly by land, except during the preva- 51) to 200 yards. Tho country, in descending to Tarsus, is 
lenco of the northerly gales in winter, as the distance is cultivated, and produces wheat and barley. Here tlie 
increased a third by proceeding round the Ghilph of Nice- Tatar couriers embark for Egypt and the coast of Syria, 
media. In Turkey, the traveller is frequently astonished By the route leading entirely overland from Constantinople 
amidst the general desolation at the extreme care mani- to Kesariah, by Iznikmid, Angora, and Kir Shehr, the great 
fested in keepiitg up the tanks and fountains, stationed dtiravan, which is annually formed at Scutari, proceeds to 
at convenient distances. The burial places are always the east for the purpose of taking the pilgrims Of the capital 
planted with cypresses, and frequently exhibit more of care to the birth-place and tomb of their prophet 4$ Mecca and 
ahd art than the habitations of the living. Both the Medina, From Smyrna, two great trading fines proceed. 
khaUs, where travellers arc received, and the mosques, but The caravans frequenting the first, march in a direction 
tooftequqntly betoken the ruilied staie of tlie country. No due cast to Allah- Shehr, (Philadelphia,) at the northern 
caravans travel from Smyrna to Constantinople, the sea base of Tmolus. This town has a population of from 13,004 
being the cheapest mode of conveying goods. to 20,000. Hence they proceed by Afiuii lvani-Hissar, 

Of routes traversing Asia Minor from north to south, to Konieh, carrying the manufactures of Europe and colonial- 
southern pashaUcs proceeds proiiuce into the heart of the country. From Philadelphia* 
mentioned, and by its beau- a route proceed* across the Ak-Dogh, or White ♦ 
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(the antient Messogis) to Ad&ha, on the Pawfpbylian sea. 
It passes by Hierapolis, l^lie |own is a gmod 

rums ; and Arundel $elh us 4 that the road S§Ro\it at 
the eastern end a petrifaction, overlooking many green 
spots, once vineyards and gardens, separated by partition 
of the same material,' „ ,, •' 

The other line of trade, direct south of Smyrna, crosses 
tile valley of the Caystrus, and proceeds to Guzel-Hissar, 
the aijjfcient Tralles, a large and important place in the rich 
and tortile valley of the Mmander. Seated in such a d istrict, 
this town could not fail to have a large population. Though 
subject to malaria in autumn, it is supposed to contain from 
30,000 to 40,000 peddle. The trace consists chiefly of 
cotton, corn, and fruit. Thence the route proceeds to 
Melaso (Mylasa), famous for its produce of tobacco, amongst 
the best grown in Turkey. Taking a south-eastern direc- 
tion here, this line ends at Patara in Lycia. Since the com* 

- mencement of the Greek war, all the trade of the western 
and southern shores of Asia Minor has, of necessity, been 
conducted by the internal lines of communication ; the sea 
having been literally swept by the cruisers and pirates of 
all the small vessels engaged in commerce. Other roads 
besides thbse mentioned have at various times been followed 
by traders and travellers. One route follows the valley of 
the Mseander, and continues along the north side of Taurus 
and through the lake countries to Konieh, which is a great 
central point "towards which the routes leading to the Pylsn 
Cilicia necessarily tend. The route usually followed by 
travellers in going from Upper Persia or Armenia to Con- 
stantinople is, through Kara - Hissar, Tocat, Amasiah, Os- 
inaiijik, the forests west of Boli, (see Moriers Travels , p. 
358,) across the Sangarius to lsnikmid, the anlient Nice* 
media, and thence to Scutari opposite Constantinople. The 
miseries of civil war and the *.dread of piracy being un- 
known on the shores of the Black Sea, they may be safely 
navigated by small vessels during more than six months 
of the year, and this facility of water-carriage bestows com- 
parative prosperity on the north of Asia Minor. 

No general description would convey a correct idea of 
the climate of Asia Minor, which presents probably more 
varieties than the peninsula of Spain and Portugal, with 
which we have compared it as to extent of surface. The 
comparison may be carried farther. In the numerous chains 
of lofty mountains which traverse them, ^jn their high 
plateaus, and in the diversity of climate dreading on the 
configuration of surface, there is a considerable resemblance 
between the two countries. The climate of both is also 
materially affected by the adjacent Beas. The western 
shores of Asia Minor occupied by the Greek colonies, and 
known by the antient names of AloYui and Ionia, have 
been celebrated in all ages for their genial climate, and 
for the fertility of their valleys. The summers here, as 
generally through Asia Minor, are hot, and especially where 
the local situation does not allow the passage of a free cur- 
rent of air. Smyrna, owing to its situation, is never con- 
sidered a healthy place. But even on the west coast severe 
cold is occasionally felt in winter, and neither the southern 
latitude nor the proximity of the Aigean can overcome the 
effect of the immense masses of high land which lie to the 
north in Europe, and to the east in Asia. The snowy peaks 
of Taurus continue even to the valley of the Maoander on 
the south side. The high plains of the interior are described 
as excessively cold in the winter season, though of their ab- 
solute elevation no certain statements appear to exist. The 
contrasts sometimes exhibited between the high regions 
and the adjacent lower valleys are such as characterise all 
countries which have a similar configuration of surface. • A t 
Siwas (Sebaste)', says Fontanier, ‘ the plague made no great 
progress, owing to the salubrity of the air, the proximity of 
the high mountains, and the elevation of the plateau on 
which the town stands. It is not so at Tocat, where the 
climate is much warmer, and where the cultivation of silk is 
carried on, but at Siwas they are obliged to import fruits and 
grapes, which will not grow there. Yet Tocat is only 
twenty hours* journey N.N.W. of Siwas, and though it lies 
in a deep valley of the Iris, is still considerably elevated 
above the shores of the Black Sea. 

The general effect of great elevation upon vegetable pro- 
ductions, even in southern latitudes, and the application of 
this principle the physical structure of Asia Minor, were 
well known to Strabo. 4 It is not at all surprising that the 
elevated and miwutaincms parts of these countries (he is 
# speaking of Baetriafria and Aria) are cold; for even in 


elevate# 

ingfc&e pa*(s of €apns^^ are 

ther J&rrth than those ; but Baga- 

Taurus, las hardly unjf tyuit farilSr soufK 

than the borders of the Buxine viciaSCh^r/ 
of Sinope, Amisus, and Phanarto & * on the eon* ary, for the 
most part, allow the eulture ef tbeMhte/: 7&J 

Strabo is mistaken about the 3000 stadia: ^distance is 
not so muck. • ; • yp • .. 

The northern shore of Asia Minor being exceedingly 
humid, parts of the mountain slope, from tne edge of the 
high plains, are covered with magpifioeht forest trees of 
a great variety. The forests, stretpfing west from Boli, 
the great find almost inexhaustible source of .supply to the 
Turkish navy, contain ash, elm, plane* poplar, larch, and 
beech, and some oaks of large size. (Morier, p. It is 
known to the Turks by tho significant name of Jtgcttck 
Degnis, or Sea of Trees* Major Rcnnell assigns to this 
forest a length of 1 20 miles from west to east, and forty in 
breadth. Tne Sangarius paasos through the western part 
of it, and the southern extends into the limits of the antient 
Galatia. Few parts of tho world present, within the same 
limits, more striking contrasts than the * sea of trees/ and 
the high levels of Lycaonia, which Strabo characterises by 
the expressive terms of * cold and bare.’ 

The coast of the Euxine and the valleys of the northern 
side of the peninsula are probably the finest part of Asia 
Minor. On the south, the immense mass of Taurus, rising 
like a wall, and in parts capped with eternal snow, leaves 
between the Mediterranean and its basis a comparatively 
narrow slip, and gives to the climate of the southern coast, 
combined with its geographical position, a character very 
different from that of the north side of the peninsula. The 
amount of rain is much less, and the summer lieat of the 
coast is often excessive. Unlike the northern shore, which 
appears to be well supplied with ever- llow ing rivulets, some 
portions of the Lycian shore, where the inoi&tain* press 
close on the sea, have no water from April to November, but 
what they can keep in reservoirs. The winter torrents cease 
with the rains. (Beaufort’s Karamania .) The mountains of 
Karamania are in general well wooded, and Alexandria is 
mainly supplied with fuel from them. The timber of this 
coast, at least that near the shore, is mainly pine, but not in 
general of largo dimensions. The mountains of Taurus con* 
tain a great variety of forest treeptmd shrubs. (Leake, 107.) 

This country lias, no doubt, at some period, been the seat 
of violent volcanic action, though perhaps not within the 
limits of authentic history. Volcanic products are abundant 
in the peninsula; and the Greek name Karate cKuvjudvt} or 
burnt, which was applied to the district on the confines of 
Lydia and Phrygia, preserved, perhaps, the only historical 
record of those great physical revolutions. The western 
part of Asia Minor has also often experienced most de- 
structive earthquakes, which have not only shaken the 
country from Sanies to the valley of the Mseander, but 
also the neighbouring island of Cos. (See Thueyd. viii. 
41.) The country in which the earthquakes were most 
violent in antient times is the same which Strabo describes 
(p. 578) as the Burnt Region ; of the country near the 
Mccanilcr, he says in his usual obscure manner— 4 nearly 
the whole district of the Mseander is liable to earthquakes, 
and is burrowed under by channels full of fire and water as 
far as the interior of thAountry.' The whole western part 
of Asia Minor is full of thermal springs; they are found 
also at Brusa near the range of Olympus, 

Of the rocks of this peninsula we possess but little infor- 
mation from travellers, though, perhaps, no country in the 
world would better repay the labours of a skilful observ er. The 
great interior range of Taurus has never yet been examined, 
and our knowledge of the mountains generally of tins penin- 
sula, so rich in minerals and striking phenomena, is extremely 
scanty. From Captain Beaufort’s survey of the southern coast, 
we learn that, from Patara to Cape CavalierO, where the High 
rocks of the coast nearly terminate, a limestone formation 
shows itself at almost every point The rivers also are loaded 
with calcareous sediment, and, like the streams <*f other coun* 
tries where limestone prevaibi, are itomd ^ 

The bold limestone cliffs are k while colour; 

those of Cuvaliere, of white ftoni 

the sea to the altitude of aix *bd^ and 

l show mo»V singular contortions eff strata, of which Captain 



■ 0® 'W:pa^,;^f thefiJbor^ ! - ’■ 

■ ff Jf^v^l, sand, ajid ^ of tiixct m . pb&Sitl c^isgr^t^' ^ . ; 

doubt tbat. conaucs^ 

■ ’^JlE^^;^ ^ -TKe'^iigiilto by' Hero^us#^-^ ■ ' 

.«§j rai idjAjBo^itJon of - calcareous matter are nbtic^d*"by- v ■S*®flqfiMa!il^wWSbaB6e4?.<3^ . . .- 

TOpfdrt at a place on the coast called IgAra, hW ^sipns M antiquity^ f .*my;.c| 'the;i^ qf Aflia Minptf ; 

^tarr&$6tes, !hd he refe^lbr shhtta^ nextlfo them ■&*» Lfdian*# underp^ 
to Cli^ndier’s ^ tffe petrified cascade!! of the country from the AEgean ttf '!iQh^; : 

Hierapdis in the Valley of jtlie Meander. the western boundary ef the empire 6t: But 

The : Hinestohe formation seems to prevail in the high before the Lydian kingdom attained any strength, .&$£& 
ranges on the north side of Asia Minor ; and, according to colonies from European Greece had occupied a largepartof 
M/ Fontanier, the mountains which bound the east side of the western coast of the peninsula, and established them* 
tb© valley of Siwas exhibit calcareous rocks at the base, selves firmly along this seabord. v In course of time the oplp* 
covered on the south s to ne by enormous masses of gypsum, nies of this nation spread northward along the shores of tbfe 
in which the rain*, bPSnfiltration, hollows out numerous Euxine as for as Trapezus, and on the southern coast, though 
cavern! I the waters, loaded with sulphate of lime, run off apparently at a later period, as far as the .Gulf of. Issus. 
along the calcareous mass beneath, and, forming a lake in Many of the Greek cities of the interior, whose fine re* ■ , 
thp plain of Siwas, discharge the discoloured streams into mains wo still admire, were not built till after the age of f 
the hitherto pure waters of the ICizil Ermak. In the Alexander, and some of them received their greatest embel* 
mountains on the route from Kura Hiss&r to Siwas this tra- lishment under the Roman emperors. But between the, 
veller observed, between Andras and Tchiftlik, the limestone empire of the Lydians and Modes, and the establishment 
of the Pyrenees alternating with serpentine; above the of Greek kingdoms by the successors of Alexander, Asia 
older limestone he remarked a more recent formation con- Minor, whienhad before been ravaged, by barbarians, from 
tain in g pectens with radii four inches long (p. 138). Be- the east, had to endure fo# two centuries the yoke of the v 
tween Siwas and Tocat; we remark the prevalence of lime- Persians. The dominion of this nation, originally of nomadic 
stone, though other rocks appear also; and tho same may habits, in its form of government, and the unfavourable* 
be remarked of the neighbourhood of Amasia. In going effects of its political system, very much resembled the 
oh the west route from Ainasia, Fontanier remarks between Turkish sway in the days of its former vigour ; and, indeed, 
Mareivan and JJaggi-Kevi ‘ a plain of granite: 1 as the in the present decline of the Turkish power, the parallel may 
word granite ' often rather vaguely used, and as the in- still be continued. The Persians never reduced the mountain 
formation does not go beyond what we have stated, it is tribes of Taurus to obedience, as we see in th||case of the 
difficult to know exactly what is meant. Malte-Brun’s Pisidians; nor was their government more than nominal 
remark, ‘ that from the Sangarius to the Halys we meet over the^t ribes of the north-east pai'ts, with whom we become 
with nothing but granite rocks, 1 is absurd, and contrary to acquainted in the ^wa6o«?\i| jfenoph 9 n. . Under the Ro- 
well-known facts. In tho neighbourhood of Tossia, west of man dominion, the peninsula attained the most, uniform 
the Halys, and on the route to Constantinople, Fontanier and settled state, and no doubt also the most prosperous 
marks life ‘ secondary limestone and chalk/ The moun- condition that it has ever yet enjoyed. . The decline of that 
tains above Boli, the antient Hadr&nopolis, which lies far- power, and the feeble sway of the eastern empire, laid open 
ther west on the same route, are of * a white calcareous ma- the country to now invasion from the east, and the Mussul- 
terial, with veins of black, and susceptible of a fine polish/ mans began to establish themselves in some of the eastern 
(Fontanier.) In fact we may trace the limestones of Asia parts of the peninsula, about b.c. 700. When the first 
Minor from the neighbourhood of Trebizond to the island of crusaders, under Peter the Hermit, landed near Nicroa in 
Marmara, in the sea of the same name, which derives its 1096, they found the Turks in possession of this part of 
denomination from its quarries of marble. There is no Asia, and sepafilted from the capital of Alexis only by the 
doubt that Asia Minor presents one of the most extensive waters of the Propontis and thejBospoms. The Turks, had 
deposits of calcareous mattter in the world. The marble then become numerous in Asia Minor, and the population 
quarries of Synnada, from w$tieh the wealthy Romans im- must for some centuries have been gradually undergoing 
ported large blocks to their capital, are in the very centre of a change. The wild incursions of the crusaders scarcely, 
the peninsula at the north-western extremity of the basins of left a trace behind them in the peninsula; nor could the in- 
the interior lakes. vasion of the Tatars under Timur, which resulted in the vic- 

Asia Minor abounds in mineral wealth, as we know both tory of Angora over Bajazet in 1402, and the subsequent 
from antient writers and from its commerce at the present capture of Smyrna, produce any permanent effect, though 
day. The Chalybes, in the north-etst angle, near the coast, the entrance of so numerous an army must have somewhat 
were known in the earliest ages as the workers of metals ; modified the population of Asia. The political condition of 
and the same region is still the great mining district of the tlio country at the present day is as unsettled as ever it was ; 
peninsula. But it is only in the mountains of the northern and within the last year we have seen an army march from 
portions of the peninsula that we arc acquainted with the the banks of the Nile to the neighbourhood of the Bosporus,* 
working of mines; nor, as far as we know, do any writers and the sultan of Constantinople, in alarm, call in the, aid 
speak of them in the great southern range of Taurus, a of Russian troops and French diplomacy to stop the pro- 
region that belongs to the terra incognita of the world, press of the Egyptian anns. The Porte has yielded the 
Copper is worked near Trebizond, Siwas, Niksar, Araasia, Pashalick of Adana, a large part of which is a fertile 
Samsoun on the Black Sea, and numerous other places, country, rich in timber, corresponding apparently to the an - 
Fontanier mentions a mine also at Maden in Karamania. tient Level Cilicia, and with it the command of the moun 
Lead in combination with silver is found at Gurcoutch, Hus- tain-passes, which will henceforward probably be crossed, 
seittabad and other places (Fontanierfp. 254) ; and lead not by an invader whenever a convenient opportunity offers** : 
worked is said to bo found near Kara Hissar, which stands On the north-eastern frontier, the Russian is become the 
on the great eastern branch of the antient Iris. Unieh on neighbour of the saltan; and thus, both in the European 
the coast east of Samsoun exports rock alum : in the time and Asiatic continent, successful, revolution on one side* 
of Strabo the cinnabar mines of Olgassys wero worked, and invasion on the other, have hemmed the once-dreaded 
though we believe they are now ho longer known ; vend the Ottoman within much narrower limits. 
gold sands of Pactolus washed down from the range of Tfie principal component parts of the population of Asia 
Traolus once helped to fill the treasures of the Lydian Mipor at present are, in the towns and villages, Turlm, 

kingB. Greeks, Armenians, and Jews. The population .that does 

The political history of Asia Minor forms a large chapter not belong to the towns is of a nomadic, and probably of a 
in the nistory of the world. Its position on the western very mixed character ; they are generally classed under, the 
frontier of Asia has rendered it the seat of numerous denomination of Turcomans, and are sometimes confounded 
struggles for sovereignty ; its extent of sea-coast at one with the Curds, who are really a different people. It is not 
epoch developed its maritime capabilities, and the divarsi- unlikely, however, that the Curds have spread westward 
fled nature of its surface has in all ages saved many of its from the mountains of Curdistan proper, and have been 
inhabitants from the dominion of the conqueror. Herodotus mingled with Turks and Turcomans on the west side of the 
informs us that in his day (between B.c. 488 and 400) this Euphrates as far as Siwas. (For further information on 
penihsula contained thirty nations (<&vea), which attested Asia Minor, .sab Rennel’s Geography of Western Asia, afai > 
the numerous revolutions it had already undergone, his Map; Leake s Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with 
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the numerous authorities ftfereed to by botij Fonttmier, mon syitaAt ar* ^ tfcomt^ or 

tp&yaze* Orient j ^ * tisakwie Ail tfee ^ Asre cdll^ct^ - ^ 

AN ATO'LIGCV a Jtown of western Greece, or antient rangjrivnder oae e^iliaiukc^'- fttefot. 

ABtotia. It il ilJOjsy iftlaod in the mid at of the" m lSkeMwer, all the beMlfcife collected and arranged iitwl#' 

lagoons, o* Shtt-taarshes, which form part of the gulf of another class* called the oarepifo the muscles 

Mesolunghi, 38 ° 40 f N, let 21 ° 35' E. long. It aum^doTed under another, ailed the. jaQHibe nerves 

in Marefi, 1623, to the Egyptian troops under Ibrahim under another, called the ner^us sysfoUL and so oh. fte 
Peaha, knd its capture, together with that of the islet of material that enters into the composition of' each of these 
VttlSadi, which was the advanced post of Mesolunghi, con- systems consists of a substanbe dr ^ pOeutiiMr hetnre ; but 
tribnted to the fall of the latter place, which happened in os this substance is more or lets , generally diffused over 
the following April, The inhabitants of Anatolico, about the whole body, entering as a oonstfeient element into the 
2000 in nuttier, were sent free to Arta, in Epirus, and wore various organs, it is termed^ common substance, or tissue, 
allowed to take with them such personal property as they What is termed the common cellular tissue, for example, 
could carry, Anatolico belongs now to the new kingdom is the substance of which all the membranes and vessels 
of Greece. The fishermen of the lagoons of Anatolico use of the body are composed ; the nutfoular tiisue is the sub- 
canoes, which they call tnonoxyla, (single pieces of wood,) stance of which all the muscles are composed ; the nervous 
formed of the hollow trunks of trees. tissue is the substance of w hich all the nerves are composed ; 

ANA'TOMY, from a Greek term (avaropy), which lite- and thus, the structure of the body, analysed in this mode, 
rally signifies ‘ the separation of a thing into parts by cut- innumemble and complex as the substances appear to be 
ting ;* the term anatomy is used to signify* particularly, dis- of which it consists, its ultimately reduced to a very few 
section, or knowledge acquired by dissection. Anatomy is simple materials, by the combination and modification of 
at once an art and a science ; an art, inasmuch as the pur- which all the different animal substances are produced. That 
suit Of it requires skilful manipulation ; and a science, inas- part of anatomy which displays those common substances, 
much as certain general principles are deducible from it. and which describes all that relates to these differences, 
The object of anatomy is to ascertain the structure of orga- analogies, combinations, and so on, is termed General 
sized bodies. Of the two great kingdoms of n ature, the inor- Anatomy. Descriptive and general anatomy, then, include 
ganic and the organic, it comprehends the whole range of the an account of the structure of the body as it exists in the 
latter. Like the organized kingdom itself, it forms two state of health. But there is no organ of the body* and no 
divisions, the one including the structure of plants— vegetable tissue which enters into its composition, which is not sub- 
anatomy; the other the structure of animals — animal ana- ject to disease; in consequence of diseaae, the regular or 
tomy. Animal anatomy is divided into comparative and natural structure of the component substances of the body 
human; comparative anatomy includes an account of the becomes changed in a great variety of modes. That part 
structure of all classes of animals, excepting that, of man ; of anatomy which displays these diseased or morbid 
human anatomy is restricted jaun account of the structure of changes, and which describes all the circumstances re- 
man only. Human anatomy Is subdivided into descriptive, luting to them, is called Pathological or Morbid Ana- 
general, and pathological. Descriptive anatomy com- tomy. We may say then, that descriptive anatomy com- 
prehends aMescription of all the various parts or organs of prebends an account of all the parts or organs of "the body 
the human body* together with an account of their situation, as they exist in the state of health ; general anatomy 
connexions, and relations, as these circumstances exist its comprehends an account of all the separate substances of 
the natural and sound, or, as it is technically termed, the which those organs are composed, not as these substances 
normal condition of the body. The human stomach, for ex- exist combined in organs, but as they form distinct and 
ample, is composed of a n u tuber of me m bran es, which are peculiar substances ; pathological anatomy comprehends 
united in a particular manner ; a number of blood-vessels an account of all the changes of structure produced by dis- 
whlch are derived from particular arterial trunks ; a nutn- ease, whether in individual organs, or in the primitive or 
her of nerves which proceed from a particular portion of common substances of which these organs are composed, 
the brain and spinal cord; a number of absorbent vessels It is obviously impossible tq. include in a single article a 
and so on r moreover, this organ is always placed in a par- subject so wide as this. HtfgfeVer concise the descriptions 
ticular cavity of. the body, and is always found to have under each head might be, it would necessarily swell the 
certain specillc connexions or relations with other organs, account to such a length, as^ to be incompatible with the 
The anatomy of the human stomach comprehends an ac- plan of the present work. Wc must, therefore, satisfy out- 
count of all the particulars of this kind, which are uniformly selves with referring to the separate heads under which the 
found to concur in all human bodies in which the confer- topics comprehended in this subject will be treated. In the 
mation is regular or natural ; and so of every other organ of mean time, we offer a few observations illustrative of the 
the body i and because .such an exposition of the structure of nature and value of the science of anatomy, 
the various organa includes a description of all the circum- 1. In the first place, anatomy is the basis of physiology, 
stances that relate to their organization, it is called descrip- It is the object of anatomy to ascertain structure ; it is the 
tivb anatomy object of physiology to ascertain function. An organ is 

After the study of the human body in this mode has constructed in such a manner as to fit it to perform a 
been carried to a certain extent, with a certain degree of certain action ; the action cannot be understood unless the 
success* It necessarily gives origin to a second division of the structure be known; and, often; the structure cannot be 
science, that termed general anatomy. It is found, that known without directly leading to a knowledge of the 
many of the circumstances which belong to any one organ, action, Until the art of anatomy began to be cultivated, 
belong at thO same time to several organs ; and that thus the science of physiology was without existence. In pro- 
several individual circumstances arc common to many or- portion as anatomy lias been practised, physiology has 
gans. Of the membranes, for example, of which it has advanced. * 

been stated that the Stomach is composed, some are com- 2. In the second place* anatomy and physiology are the 
mon .to it and to the intestines, to the bladder, to the uterus, basis of the science of medicine- Disease, which it is the 
to the air- passages, and so on. In like manner with respect object of the physician to detect and to cure, is denoted by 
to any one of these membranes, when its structure is care- disordered function ; disordered fonction cannot be under- 
fully examined, it is found that in many points its organize- stood without a knowledge of healthy function ; healthy 
tion is exactly similar to that of all other membranes. This function cannot be understood without a knowledge of 
view extended leads to further important and interesting structure ; and structure cannot be understood unless it 
resu^pi the arteries of the body, whatever their situa- be examined. The organs in which the most important 
*onMm or office, are found to be composed essentially of functions have their seat are placed in the interior of the 
the Mrare substances, disposed in nearly the same order and body, and are completely concealed from the view. There 
form. All the veins have* in like manner» a structure are no means of ascertaining their situation and connexion, 
essentially the same. All the absorbent vessels* all vessels much less their nature and operation, excepting that of in- 
of every kind, all the bones, muscles, and nerves, the whole speeting the interior Of the body. As the most important 
external covering of the body or the skin, widely as these functions have their seat in organs which are placed in the 
various structures differ from each other, present no ma- interior of the body, so those internal organs are also the 
teriiti difference as for as regards the organization of each seats of the most frequent and fatal diseases- Consequently, 
nai^Mlr class* Hence various organs of the body are dis- an accurate acquaintance with the situation of these organs 
info What are called common systems, and these com- s indispensable in order to ascertain the seats of disease ; 
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but as these organs ore. completely concealed from the 
view, it follows that their situation cannot be learnt frithout 
ft}* study of anatomy. In several regions of the body; 
$ organs the most different in; structure and ftinctidfi are 
placed ©lose fo each other. Diseases the most diversified, 
Squiring* jw$:' only not thesame, but opposite Jreatr 
meat, may consequently exist in the same region of thq 
*ody. Without the accurate discrimination of these dis- 
eases, it is often impossible to save life ; but the discrimina- 
tion of these diseases is absolutely impossible without that 
knowledge which the study of anatomy only can impart. 

It has been justly observed, that one consideration, which 
shows in a striking light the importance of anatomical 
knowledge in leading to the detection of disease, is, that the 
seat of pain is often a%a distance from the affected organ* 
In disease of 'ihe liver, pain is generally felt at%e top of 
the right shoulder, because a nerve which goes to the liver 
is united with a nerve which supplies the shoulder* jtn 
disease of the lung, there is often no pain in the lung, but 
much uneasiness at the top of the Windpipe. In* disease 
of the hip-joint, 1 there is often no pain in the hip, but severe 
pain at the knee. In all these cases, the attention is apt 
to be carried away from the real seat of the malady. Even 
in the present day, abundance of practitioners apply v their 
remedies to the seat of the pain, wholly ignorant of the 
true seat of the disease : mistakes of this kind, often fatal, 
are inevitable without a knowledge of anatomy, while with 
that knowledge they are scarcely possible. 

3, If the knowledge of anatomy be thus obviously im- 
portant to the physician, it 4 still more manifest that it 
must be indispensable to the surgeon. Without a minute 
and exact knowledge of the structure, situation, and relation 
of organs, the surgeon cannot proceed a single step in the 
practice of his art without the most imminent peril. Many 
opportunities will occur in the course of this work of illus- 
trating this truth ; but perhaps the most striking proofs of 
it are afforded under the heads Amputation, Aneurism, 
Hemorrhage, Hernia, and Lithotomy. It has been 
justly stated, that no one can form an adequate concep- 
tion but; those who have witnessed it, of the confusion and 
terror occasioned by the sight of a human being from whose 
body the blood is gushing in torrents, and which none of 
the spectators are able to relieve. In all such cases, there 
is one thing proper to be done, the prompt performance of 
which is generally as certainly successful, as the neglect of 
it is inevitably fatal. It is impossible to conceive a more 
terrible situation than that of a medical man who knows 
not what to do on such an emergency. But the antient 
surgeons were constantly placed in this situation ; and the 
iread inspired by it retarded the progress of surgery more 
Jian all other causes put together. Not only were they pre- 
vented through terror from interfering with the most painful 
and destructive diseases which experience has proved to be ca- 
pable of safe and easy removal, but in general they were afraid 
to cut even the most trivial tumour. They never thought of 
amputating until the limb had mortified, and the dead had 
separated from the living parts ; and being ignorant of the 
means of stopping haemorrhage, they were afraid to cut into 
the living flesh. But surgeons now know that there is one 
simple and efiectual meanspf stopping haemorrhage, namely, 
compression of the bleeding vessel. If pressure be made 
on the trunk of an artery, though blood be flowing from a 
thousand branches given off from it, the bleeding will 
immediately cease. Should the situation of the artery he 
such as to allow of effectual external pressure, nothing 
fui-ther is requisite ; the pressure being applied, the bleed- 
ing is staunched at once : should the situation of the vessel 
place it beyond the reach of external pressure, it is neces- 
sary to cut down upon it, and to secure it by the application 
of a ligature. Pard may be panned for supposing that 
he was Jed to the discovery of this invaluable remedy by 
the inspiration of the Deity. By means of it the most 
formidable operations may be undertaken with the utmost 
confidence, because the wounded vessels can be secured 
the moment they are out; by the same means, the most 
frightful hemorrhages may be effectually stopped ; and 
even when the bleeding is so violent as to threaten imme- 
diate death, it may often be averted by the simple expedient 
of placing the finger upon the wounded vessel untu there 
is time to tie it. But it is obvious that none of these ex- 
pedients can be employed, and that these bleedings , eon 
neither be cheeked at the moment* nor tiermanently stopped, 
without such a knowledge of the course of the trunks and 


branches of vessels, as can be acquired only ter the stud? 

of.attatom^p 7 ^', .' . ■ ; ■ ' 

The importance of pathological or moifbid iml 

be readily understood. What are called symptoms krb ^ 
of disordered functions ; disordered functions aretbe’cdPe- . 
queOees of irregular or diaeaw iic^^ # 

pksod actions, after they have continued for a certain ftm*, 
produce a change in the structure of the organs in which 
Jhey have their seat. Certain* disordered actkms uteduce 
certain specific changes, modified indeed by It gflMwWiety 
of circumstances, which to a considerable extent are ascer- 
tainable and ascertained. The medical pra^tidneri who has 
an opportunity of comparing the symptom or the external 
Bigri, which he observed during life, with the mdrbid change 
of structure visible on inspection of the diseased organ *ft®r 
death, learns with exactness what the external sign denotes, 
that is, what state of the internal organ it expresses. More- 
over, the external sign may not have been obtrusive, and yet 
it may have been present, It is to thtt comparison of the ; * 
symptoms of disease during life, with the diseased changes 
of structure visible in the organs after death, constituting* 
morbid anatomy, that we awe all the exact knowledge of 
disease which is at present possessed. There is hot a single 
internal malady, the preeis^hature of which is now known, 
which has not been brought to light by morbid anatomy. 

The diseases, the precise nature of which still remains un- 
discovered, are those, the seats of which there have been febr 
opportunities : of inspecting after death, or in which the 
morbid changes produced in the organs are so slight or 
transient as hitherto to have eluded detection. Nor is there 
any probable means by which the true naturp, of such dis- 
eases can ever become better known than thatW increasing 
the facilities of examining the condition of the organs im- 
mediately after death. An effectual remedy for a disease 
may not indeed be discovered^when the exact nature of it is 
ascertained ; but the discovery of the exact nature of a dis- 
ease puts the physician in the right path in searching after 
the cure, and at all events teaches him what will be useless, 
and what mischievous. Hence a clearer apprehension of 
the nature of a disease has always preceded an improved 
treatment of it. If the plan of the present work admitted of 
the requisite details, it wpuld be instructive to show liow 
uniformly every exact nind certain method of cure has fol- 
lowed and been^ founded upon that knowledge of disease 
which has been brought to light by the inspection of the 
organs after death. Compare, for example, the knowledge 
which enlightened physicians now have of fever, and the 
success which attends their treatment of it, witli the dark- 
ness which rested on this malady, and the inertness or mis- 
chievousness of the remedies employed in it only a few 
years ago. A physician who understands fover, as far as 
the nature of this malady has been actually elucidated, can 
tell at the bedside of the sick with astonishing accuracy 
what internal organs are in a state of diseased action ; 
what the kind of diseased action is in each; what the pro- 
bable progress of it will be, that is, what morbid change of 
structure or organic disease it is its natural tendency to pro- 
duce, and must inevitably produce, if it be allowed to h$q on * 
its course without being checked. To this extent his know- 
ledge places the physician in the position in which he would 
be if the body of his patient were transparent, and he could 
actually see the processes that are going on in the interna] 
organs. Having this knowledge, he knows with exactness 
what to attempt by the remedies which he employs ; among 
numberless remedies he knows which to choose as being the 
best fitted to accomplish the end in view ; his remedy being 
chosen, he knows the proper strength, the proper time, the 
proper ^frequency, in a word, the proper mode in which to 
exhibit it— -that is, he knowB how ttf exhibit it in the dose and 
form the best adapted to the actual condition of the organ 
which it is his object to relfevo. He does not work in ttye 
dark. He has a definite purpose to accomplish, and an in? 
strttment of known power with which to compass his pitr-* 
pose. He even anticipates events ; stops diseased processes 
at the very commencement; prevents morbid changes of 
structure, which, if once produced, too often prove incurable. 

The consequence is, that in a disease which above all others 
attacks the greatest number of the most important organs, 
his interference, as far as it has any influence, is conserva- 
tive; he sees the impending danger and averts it; he pro- 
tects the vital , organs from ft shock, which, but for him, 
would be fatal to them, while the very remedies employed 
by the ignorant practitioner increase that shook, and concur 
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withthedisease in producing death. The gr^t distmption 
between the enligflitnned ^tid.tMe ignorant pby&ieka is.tbat 
the forme* knows , itate of the intetnal organs, ' aiid^ 
adapts liis removes to' that state ; . while the Jatfet. knows 
nothing of the, morbid processes that are going on, ahd. pre- 
soribes for a 6&qy ot a name. Compare, in lute itf*uner, 
the knowtedge which lightened physicians^ now Hkye‘ ef 
the diseases of childhood, with the. obscurity in %hich the 
^diseases of thi^ period of life .^rere formerly involved. Take^ 
as wPexample, the knowledge now possessed of the true 
nature of a malady which used to be exceedingly frequent 
and almost uniformly fatal among children, namely, waiter 
in the brain. A child screamed otit suddenly whilst at play. 
A change Was .observed in the child’s countenance. A 
physician was sent for in alarm. He found the child rest- 
less, irritable, flushed, constantly moving its head on the 
pillow, the skin hot, knd the pulse quick. In a fevf days 
’the pulse become slow and intermittent; the child from 
being in a state of constant restlessness, attended with an 
occasional sudden shriek, fell into stupor; vomiting was 
soften superadded ; and in a day or two more, the pulse 
having become again extremely rapid, the child expired in 
convulsions. Such is the %rief history of the attack, pro- 
gress, and termination of a mjlady which used to destroy 
hundreds of children, and often individual after individual of 
the same family. But was the history of the disease really 
thus brief, and its progress really thus rapid ? On the con- 
trary, the concourse .of symptoms was in fact exceedingly 
numerous, and their progress remarkably slow. The disease, 
at the point of time at which the history of it is here taken 
up, appsare^- to be seated solely in the head. The head, 
however, is She last part affected ; the brain suffered en- 
tirely in consequence of its sympathy with other and distant 
organs. The disease commences in the abdomen. The 
child, long before it gave tbift ominous scream, had been 
fretful, hot, feverish, either without appetite or with vora- 
cious appetite, and those slates of the appetite alternating 
with each %ther; either with a constipated or a relaxed 
state of the bowels, and Jliose states also alternating with 
each other, the stools meantime being always unnatural, 
and the belly always tumid, hard, and oftentimes tender. 
These symptoms, because they did not lay the child pro- 
strate upon its bed, were overlooked; or deemed of no con- 
sequence. But at last, from the total failure of all the 
means employed to save the child when the symptoms 
of brain disease came on, physicians began to take ano- 
ther view of the matter. They availed themselves of every 
opportunity" they could obtain of inspecting the bodies 
of the children,* who died of this terrible malady. In 
the brain they found water indeed, but often only in 
very small quantity, and sometimes scarcely any; while 
there were always signs of inflammation, and, in general, 
signs of recent and active inflammation, in contradistinc- 
tion to the signs which denote inflammation of a slow or 
chronic character. On looking farther, they found still 
more striking appearances of disease in the abdomen ; ap- 
pearances which denoted a disease of a slowly but con- 
stantly progressive character— th© source of irritation to the 
whole system — an irritation not perceptibly yet uniformly 
increasing day by day. The real nature of the malady was 
now disclosed. The first appearances of disease were ob- 
served ; the disease was attacked before it had time to be 
developed ; the remedy was applied to the true seat of the 
malady, the abdpmen, and not to the head, which as yet 
remained unaffected. ’ Under early and judicious treatment, 
the head thus almost always remained unaffected ; and now 
water of the brain in children is an dKceedingly rare disease, 
hardly ever coming on but in negllfcted cases of disordered 
bowels— cases neglected on account of a mom than ordi- 
nary degree of ignorance pr inattention on the part of the 
mother or the nurse* This is Oft example of the manner in 
which an examination of the body, after death, hasled to 
the detection of the true seat and nature of diseases; $hd 
it is but one example. A similar account might be given 
almost -tevery disease, the seat and nature of which are 
clearly and certainly understood. 

It cannot he necessary to say more in illustration of the 
necessity of inspecting the body after death. The aversion 
to the dissection ol , the human body, which has hitherto pre- 
vailed in all ages and nations, is one among the many and 
grievous evils indicted on man by superstition. It is the pro- 
gress of civilization to change* this aversion into respect and 
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follow its own criminal indij&ren<& « ^ public good. 

When roused from this lethawpr bytlk; appearance of a 
new species of crime, the m fceeit &?©- 

seen, and even the probability of the perpetratfim of which 
had been predicted, the legislature 1 began to make o wn- 
vision for the cultivation of anatomy. A part of the public 
press, conducted by minds base an&Wulg&y and, therefore, 
ready to seize occasions for exciting kindred passions, 
endeavoured to raise a clamour among the people against 
the purpose of the government. The attempt was a signal 
failure. Few had been previously aware of the extension;; 
of juslr views orf this subject among the mass of the 
people. There wa« a profound and universal impression 
of the usefulness, nay, the indispensable necessity, of 
anatomy. The destination of his own body to the purpose 
of public dissection by the philosopher,* was scarcely re- 
garded with wonder by the mechanic or even the labourer, 
though it excited a feeling of deep ' resjkact in both. At 
this moment there is scarcely a woman in the lowest rank 
who would not bo ashamed to refuse permission to her 
medical attendant to examine the dead body of her hus- 
band or child. We trust enough has been said to show 
to every woman, of whatever rank, that the institution of 
such an examination is the paramount duty of the medical 
man ; and to teach her that the , practitioner, who is not 
anxious to avail himself of this means of extending his 
information and correcting his errors, is either too ignorant 
to appreciate the value of his best guide in the doubtful and 
difficult path he has to trea$, or too much absorbed in a 
money-getting art to practise his profession as a science. 
(See Use of the Dead to the Lwing, by Dr. Soufhwood 
Smith ; Lecture delivered ov % r the Remains of Jeremy 
Bentham f Esq., ift the Webb Street School of Anatomy and 
Medicine , by the same Author ; Cooper’s Dictionary of 
Practical Surgery , Art. Haemorrhage, See.) 

AN A' TOM Y, COMPARATIVE. The term ‘ anatomy, 
as we have seen in the preceding article, is chiefly applied 
to the science which determines the nature* and relations of 
the various organs of the human body. A general term is 
here used in a restricted sense. On the other hand, when 
we would express the extension of the science of anatomy 
to the whole animal creation, we employ the general term 
with the addition of the word * comparative.’ This anomaly 
has doubtless proceeded from the circumstance that, till 
within a very recent period, the study of animal structure 
was almost exclusively confined to the 4iuman subject; and 
that even zoologists were contented with inquiring into the 
functions of .ahimals, instead of determining the character 
of the organs which were connected with those functions.' 
By the team comparative anatomy, then, we understand 
the science which conveys to iis a knowledge <rf the dif- 
ferences in the structure and organization of the whole 
animal kingdom in all its classes^ orders, and species. 

It is evident that a science possessing such an exten- 
sive range must be exceedingly imperfect; especially 
w^en it is borne in mind that scarcely half a century has 
elapsed since the first attempts were made io simplify, by 
systematizing, its almost infinite details. It has, however, 
made sufficient progress, not only to have furnished the 
most important aids to the study of human anatomy and 
physiology, but to have supplied a secure and broad foun- 
dation for all zoological k^wledge, both as regards existing 
and extinct races. As the basis of modern zoology, ©uro 
parative anatomy presents a subject of the highest interest. 


* By o will, dated as far back as the year 171®, Mir. Beptbam, tlwn a young 
man, left his body for public dissection. Tim reason at that tuno-asslgned lor 
this is ex pi cased in the following remarkable words : — ‘ This my will and 
special request I make, pot out of affectation of singularity, out to tu« intent, 
and with the desire,, that mankind may reap some small benefit in and by 
my decease, ktvim, liithnrtn hurl small DDDortunitifiJ contribute thereto 
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had “ 


s, having hitherto hail small opportunities to contribute thereto 
by a memorandum affixed to this document, it is clear that it 
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only two months beibnj HU death, (June lB&O 
and thaf this part of it was again deliberately and simply conttrmed. Ink 
' Tcixn. who was also HU disciple and i'netid, who 


body ho devised to his physic.**... v ••• , , . . . - 

delivered a public lecture over it; the body whs tlwn used in the anatomical 
■•mWin illustration of H djWrsc of lecture* to students in anatomy ; the skele- 
ton and head, 'together with several of the <«#*». preserved, the two for- 
mer constituting one of the most beautiful propwattons ever made. 
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* lifo robject,^ the scienco to establish those analogies i’of or- 
ganization, which are to determine the ^oration ofethe 
vast number of befogs that compose the animal kingdom,; 
into classes, qrd^ri, M$"epede*. Without a knowledge of 
anatomical structure, at 900 © the most minute and the most 
extensive^ arbitrary distinctions would almost entirely pre- 
vail in the classification of species ; and if we follow die 
history of systematic arrangement, we shall find that it 
began with the mdest and most empirical divisions, and did 
not assume the precision of a science' until a knowledge of 
the organs, producing certain actions, took the place of the 
mere observation of the functions of animals without reference 
to their organs,. The most ordinary observation of mankind 
would enable them to arrange animals into three great 
classes, according to their faculties of locomotion, and the 
general character of the place of their movements ; and 
thus all. beings would naturally be divided into those which 
swim in the water, those which fly in the air, and those 
which only Walk on the eaTth. A more precise investigation 
would, however, show extreme differences between animals 
possessing the same sphere ofdocomotion. For instance, 
the great external differences of structure and habit would 
point out, amongst, the inhabitants of the air, the necessity 
of forming two distinct groups, birds and insects ; and the 
same degrees of* difference, in terrestrial animals, would 
divide those which walk from those which creep. This 
observation of actions became connected with the observa- 
tion of external organs : it was found that a large group 
of terrestrial beings might be separated from the rest of the 
animal world .according to the number of their feet— from 
the birds who possess two feet, the insects who possess six, 
and the serpents who move without feet— by the name of 
quadruped, or four-footed. It was thus that the live great 
classes were established? of quadrupeds, birds, serpents, 
fishes, and insects. 

When zoology assumed the character of a science, and 
ceased to be only a crude collection of isolated facts, (and 
this was not attempted before the labours of our own illustrious 
Ray,) it was gradually perceived that the most important 
class, that of quadrupeds^wus a very unsatisfactory division. 

A cow was a quadruped, and so was a tortoise ; but the one 
was covered with hair, the other with scales ; the one 
produced its young fully formed and nourished them, the 
other laid eggs. For some time these contradictions were 
not reconciled, till science stepped in with the distinction of 
viviparous quadrupeds, and oviparous quadrupeds. In the 
first editions of the Systema Natural, Linnmus thus divided 
the animal kingdom : viviparous quadrupeds, birds, am- 
phibia, .(since changed for reptiles, and including serpents 
and oviparous quadrupeds,) fishes, insects, and worms. 
Nearly twenty years after the system of Linn nous had been “J 
given to the world, Brfeson, a distinguished French natu- 
ralist, separated the cetaceous animals, or whales, from the 
fishes, and placed theid next to the viviparous quadrupeds. 
He saw the anomaly of classing them with fishes, knowing 
that they suckled their young, and were in many other im- 
portant characteristics of organization similar to the highest 
class in the animal kingdom. Linnaeus acknowledged the 
importance of the distinction, and he even carried the prin- 
ciple farther than Brisson. Ho rejected the old division of 
quadruped, which excluded man at one extremity of the 
scale and the cetacea at the other and lie adopted the 
name mammalia, which, exposing the mode in which the 
young of viviparous animals afe Nourished, makes this great 
distinction determine the first class of the animal creation. 

Up to a certain point, and that reaching to the most im- 
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.j* Wheifwe dome to the ihvet|dbratdd jlfektab *© 410 tUst 
[the two classes of Lmnrous, tlfoittaectf sribd 
imperfectly expressed the great differences in the various 
gfemps into which so many hundreds and ih6u$m4®6f 
species might be resolved, wh&a they were*viqwed with >e- 
ferenceito their structure. Cuvier, the mmt difd|nguished 
comparative anatomist that ]^4ver appeared,. applW him- 
selfojfo the removal of, these omisaighs gnd contradictionB. 
He commenced his great task Of classifyuig the inverte- 
brated animals in 1795, and completed his kysthm in 1 SJdk, « 
The principle upon which he proceededVts that of seeking. % 
some larger and more comprehensive* arrangement tfiittn 
that of classes ; and he accordingly laid down the following 
general table of the animal; kingdom ^ 

I Vertgbrated animals, * \ Vertehrfa > ) 
Molluscous* animals. (Mbllusqaes.} 
Articulated aipmals. «. ( Ariicules .) 
Radiated animals. (J ttayonws.) 

The first division, as we have before mentioned, compre- 
hends the mammalia^irds, reptiles, and fishes of Linnaeus. 
The second comprises those animals with shells that formed 
a portion of the worms of the old classificati^ The third 
includes all the insects of the same classificathm 1 , and others 
that were formerly treated as vVorms ; and the fourth, all the 
animals descending in* the scale of being, including the 
remainder of the chaotic cilltB of worths. 

As the classification of Cuvier essentially depends upon 
organization, it may be desirable, in this place, to present a 
further Table oftbe System, in Its extension to classes :— 
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Number 


Divisions. 

Classes. ,.j. 

0 Orders 

i. Kxttmalss. 

First livieion. 

f .L WImmaua. 

v 6 

Man, Whale. ‘ 

VKRTEBRATA. 1 

| s ^.>Avks. 


Eagle, Du^ v 

Four classes. j 

3. H8PTIUA. 

. ' , . 4 

FfV 9 r 

Twenty-seven orders, | 

4. Pisces. 

9 

Whiting, Lamprey. 


‘ 1. CKPtfALOPODA. 

l 

Nieiutdus. 

Second division. 

2. Pth a or on a. 

1 

Clio. 

MOLLUSC A. 

3. Gastkr OPODA. 

0 

^nail. Limpet, 

Six classes. 

4. Ackphala. ** 

v2 ■ 

Oyster. 

Fifteen orders. 

5. BuAcnioroDA, 

1 

Lingnla. 


. 6. CianuoronA. 

1 

Barnacle. 

Third division. j 

r 1. AKMKLtDA. 

3 

Leecit 

ARTICULATA. J 

| 2. Crustacea. 

7 

Crab. 

Four classes. i 

1 3. Arackvida. 

2 

Spider. 

Twenty-four orders. J 

[ 4, Inskcta. 

12 

Beetle, Butterfly. 


1. ECHlNOniflRMA. 

2 

Starfish. 

Fourth division. 

2. Intbbtina. 

2 

Tape-woraa 

RAIHATA. ‘ j 

3, A CA LK P n A. 

■ 2 

Actinia^ 

Five cIuhsos. ; * j 

4. Polypi. 

•••’ ; 3 

sponge. . < 

Eleven orders. 1 

5, Ikpvsorxa. 

2 

Mo»as. y 


portant classes of animals, the system of Linnaeus, thus f vertebral column is the necessary foundation of a skele 


: amended, was strictly formed upon a view of the great cha- 
racteristics of anatomical structure. The birds were sepa- 
rated from the mammalia by the evident distinction in their 
mode of prodiicing and nourishing their young ; although 
the two classes were similar in' possessing the %ith 

two ventricles and two auricles, and having eaenVarra and 
red blood : the amphibia (or toptiles), respiring by luhgs, 
were separated from the fishes, breathing by gills ; «J$ipugh 
the two classes had each a "heart - with one ventricle and one 
auricle, and the blood of each was cold and red. So far the 


In attempting to estimate the importance, Sind to point 
out the peculiar character, of a system of Classification of 
the animal kingdom founded upon comparative anatomy, 
it will be Impossible for us to enter into any minute details, 
interesting and instructive as they might be, which have re- 
ference to the distinctions of species ; but it may ^e desirable 
to take a rapid view of the leading principles of the larger 
zoological arrangements. 

The division of vertebral ed animals is one which very 
happily marks a chain of affinities, connected with the gra u 
dual development of the highest organs and frmqtions; The 


ton ; it supports the head ; and the canal, which passes from 
one end of it to the other, incloses thuepmmon 
the nerves, which communicates witK the nerves of tho 
cranium. When we descend to the invettebraied animals, 
the skeleton no longer exists : the bony substance is alto- 
gether wanting, or is external, instead of internal ; and the 
nervous system assumes an entirely 'different character, till 
it is gradually lost in the, mere irritability of the lowest 
classes in the scale of hutmal life, ^ ^ ^ 

The organization of first ch 
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Division 4V.s— RaDLATA ; Division III.— ARTiCULATA; Division II MOLLUSC-A ; Division 1.— VERTEBRATE ; 

(Rayennes.) (Artie uies,) (Mollusques,/ . (Vertebras.) 

jged is Five Classes, and Eleven Orders. h arranged iu Four Classes, and Twenty-four Orders. arranged in Six Classes, and Fifteen Oruers. arranged in Four Classes, and Twenty-seven Orders. 
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Cl\** 1- 
- MAMMALIA. 
(Jlutbrnihires,) 

1 including Eiyht Orders, 


Class IT. 
AVB$, 
(Oiscaux.) 
including »ix Ordsrs. 

Glass ill. 
KEPTILIA, 
(llei»%8.) 

including Four Oruers. 
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Ui'xnuhiiC fixed. 


-ARRANGED ACCORDING 
Qa 0»* I. Bini«uia 

:: 

IV RqdPMtV : 

.. .. V Edentata 

. . y&. PucUyderm* 

VII. Rufaifiantia * 
r . VUI, Cetacea 

. . 1 . IUpaces 

II* Pasjwros 
III. Soansures 
.. iVvGftUUtis 

:: 

- I. Chelonia 

II. Suurht 
.4 < HI, Ophidia 
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Cl.AHS I. 

CEPHALOPODA. 

(Cephalopoda*.) 

G LAS 8 II. 

PTE RO POD A, 
(Fteropodes.) 


Of, AS* III 
GASTEROPODA, 
(GaateropodoO 
including N mtrGrderi 


Class IV. 
AOEPHALA. 
(AcAphules,) 
including Two Orders. 

Class V. 

BRA OHIO POD A, 
(Rmchiopodes.) 

ftl.ASS VI. 
CIRRHOPODA. 
(Cirrhopodes.) 

Clash I 
ANNELIDA, 

( Ann id ides. ) 
including Three Orders. 


O Vi T3 -o tt 

mu 


Compound ©yen 
placed on pedicles 
and moy cable. 

Eyes sessile and 
immoveable. 


Sec lion 11. 
Eiitotuustruciu, 
divided into 2 Orders, 
v ( E ntomostracca.) 

Class III. 
ARACHNIDA, 

( AracJmides.) 
ijwilutUttg Two Orders. 


Clash IV. 
INSECT A, 

(IOHOCtCS,) 

Including Twelve Orders. 


Class 1. 

ECH I NODERMA, 
(Echlnodermes.) 
including Two Orders, 

Class 11. 
INTESTINA, 
(Intent Inaux.) 
including Two Orders, 

Class III, 
ACAl.EPJIA, 

( A calc plies.) 
including Two Orders. 

Clash IV. 
POLYPI, 
(Pe.\pcs.) 

including Three Order*. 
Class V. . 
INFUSORIA, 


(Quodru manes) ^ 
(Cimnissters) ■ $ 
YR*p#mr*) 
fKde&s) 

f Piwhydermes) > 

(Ruminants) ^ 
(Cetacea) 

t Oiwaus; de Prole) 
Pasaereeuf) 
GrimpeuniY ‘ 
GaUiuac6s) 
Rchassiers) 
Palmipedes) 

(CheUmiens) 
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(Ophidians ) 
(ttfttrftcieiia) 

(Acunthopteryglews) 
(Abdomrnuux) 
f Subrachieus) 

( Apodea) 

(Lopliobmnchea) 
(Plflelog nutes) 
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(Cyclostomi 


Cyclostoines, or Suceuvs) 


(one) Cephalopoda (Cephalopodes) 


(one) Pteropoda 

I. Pulmouia 

II. Nudibranchln 

III. lui'erobrnnchm 

IV. Tcctibrauclda 
V. Ileteropodu 

VI. Pectin i lira nchia 
VII. Tubulibraudiia 
VIII. Scutibrnnchia 
IX. Cyclobranc.hia 

I. Tcatacea 
II. Acephala 


(Ptcropodes) 

(Pulmonis) 

( Nudibrtmohes) 
(itifcrobrunches) 
(Tcetibmuchw*) 

(Heiernpodi's) 

( Pent ini bmncbea) 
(Tubulibranches) 
(.Scuiibranchcs). 
(Cyclobranchea) 


(Teatncen*) 

(Accphalea 


suns Coquilles) 


(one) lirachiopoda (Brachiopodes) 


(one) Cirrhopoda 


I, Tubicola 
II. Dorsibranchia 
III. Abruuchiu 


I. Decapod a 
II, Slomapoda 

III. Ampbipoda 

IV. Iiflcroodipoda 
V. laopoda 

VI, BranchiojKMla 
VII. Puicilopoda 


I. Pulmonatu 
II. Trachwaria 

I. Myriapoda 

II. Thysa nourn 

III. Parusila 

IV. Suctorlu 
V. Coleoptera 

VI. OrthopUjra 
VII. Hemiptora 
VIII. Neuroptera 
IX. Hyineuoptem 
X. Lepidoptcra 
XI. Rbipiptcrn 
XII. Diptcra 

I. jPcdicellnta 
H, Echiuoderma 


(Cirrliopodes) 

(*rubicoles) 

( Dovsibranches) 
(Abrauchcs) 


(Decap(Mlcs) 

(Stumapodcs) 

(Amphinodcs) 

(I^nKMliiHides) 

(iaopodes) 

(Urunchopodes) 

(Poociiopoiteh) 


( Pulmoniiires) 
(Tracheenucs) 

(Mynupcwloa) 

(Thysuuouros) 

(Parasites) 

( Suceurs) 

I t Coleoplercs) 
(OrtbopiereO 
C Ilemipteres ) 

Nouropteres) 

HyinciiopUres) 

Lepidopterns) 

Rhipipteres) 

Dipteres) 

(PwUeeilw) 

(Echinodermes, ram pfoto) 


I. (Vyitariu 
II. P&mehyma 


(Cavltulres) 
(Parenchymateux) 


I. Aealepha (simple) (Acalephes. simplos) 

II. Hydrustatica (Hydrostatiqiuss) 

■ ' 

I, Actinia ^ YCharauf) , ‘ 

ll. (lelutinasa (Oolatmeux ) 

III, Corallitfa (a Poly piers) 


l. Rotifer u 

II. Ilomogew 


Hdwk ; 

Heron. 

Duck, t; 

Tortqlse. 

Lizard. 

Snaked 

Frog 

Sword AbU. 


Hippocampus. 

Suu-Hsh. 

Sturgoon 

Roy. 

Lamprey. 


Clio australis. 

Snail. 

Ghvucus. 

Ling della. 

Bursutclla. 

CariniuU., 

iVhelli. 

Voraictna. 

Tb ci Soa-ear. 
Chiton. 


Lingula Ana Una. 


Ampliitrita. 
i; Auipbiuom®. 
Lyct.ii. 


Gubia Stcllatft. 
Phyilo^oma. 

Gununnritm. 

Wluue-Loaso. 

AniJocra. 


Brauchijujs (Cnuoer sbgnalis) I 
DwhcJctitiuuj. 


Fhryuus. (Spider.) 
Plulungium. 

Centipede. 

Velvet Spring-toil. 
Lousy. 

Flea. 

Bee Lie. 
Grasshopper, 

Aphis. 

Ant Lion. 

Ichneumon-Fly. 

Moth. 

Xcpos. 

Gnat. 

Star-flsb. 

Sipuoculus. 


Cf-robratultt* (FRaria)t 
Finn ana coi uuta. 


Gmon Ac Unax 

CrlstMtolHu 

Coral. 
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tfaektmmifir*, (mammalia,) preseuts an attieulated skate- rapports *f mm not ftirnishedbythe 

Von, generally mturn more perfect than that of the three ternal parted the body ;-Htame of '(hu^jjasaes 
other classes 01 the samefeision. The greater number respire by cellular lungs; none have vofee; alwi;the 
have four articulated Hmh ^j ptt-o^^ha skeleton ; anti all nervous system, where any exists, has not itsmiddlepart 
have a maphragmbetween'lfte chest and the abdomen • a inclosed in acavityof bwace^^ese are the great 
heart with two ventricles and tWo auricles ; the blood red' distffoetions between the vertebrated and Inveitebrated 
and wattn ; lungs filling the cavil) of the chest, through families. But the distinctions between the three divisions 
which the blood passes in the course of its circulation, of the inveriebrated animals, an&^be classes even of the 
These are the only viviparous animals, properly speaking.! same divisions, a& so manifold and k»portafi t » 'that we 
The distinctions of drdm amongst the class of mammalia "cannot attempt to furnish any adequate notibfi even 6f the 
is principally derived from the differences in the character general structure prevailing in each division, and must 
of the limbs and. the teeth. The first five orders possess cimtent ourselves with the most general outline, 
the common character ofhaving nails at the extremities The Molluscous division (Molmsques)~~%h& fleshy bodies 
( Unguiculatu ). These animals are therefore possessed, clothed with a. shell — have a true circulation of the blopd 
more or less, df the power of seising upon objects. The through arterial and venous vessels ; they respire by 
first three orders have also the common character of pos- branchiae (gills) ; they have a brain, and possess a nervous 
sessing the three sorts of teeth; the canine, the incisive, system. Some have the organs of sight and hearing, while 
and the molar. But the first order ( Bimana , Man) is others appear to be limited to those of touch and ta^e^k, 
distinguished by having hands (that is, four fingers and an Some masticate their food, others can Only swalloWV 
opposable thumb) upon the anterior extremities only ; while The Articulated division (Articums), although possessing f 
the second (Quadrumana) have hands at the four ex- the common character which is indicated by their name, 
tremities ; and the third ( Carnivora ) have no opposable are so different in other important particulars of their brga* 
thumb upon either extremity. The fourth order ( Rodentia ) nization, that we must briefly point out the leading pecu- 
httve no canine teeth ; and the fifth {Edentata) no incisive, liarities of each class. The Annelida have a long body, 

The hoofed mammalia ( Ungulata ) form two orders, the Pa - composed of rings ; they are unprovided with articulated 
chi/derma, and the Ruminantia. These are unfitted, from feet; they respire by branchi©; have a system of circula- 
the character of their extremities, for seizing upon objects ; tion ; and a long, knotted cord connected with the nervous 
they employ them only for locomotion. The eighth order system. The Crustacea have the body and the limbs 
(Cetacea) have no hind-limbs developed; and their fore- articulated ; the outer covering is bony, as tlieir name im- 
lirabs are very short, and flattened into the form of fins, by plies ; they have a system of circulation ; apd they respire 
which they are fitted for an existence in the water, although by branchiae. The Arachnida (oflen confounded with 
it is necessary for them to breathe above the surface. insects) respire by narrow trachea*, and, vfijr undergoing 

The second class of vertebrated animals (Birds) have any transformations, have always articulated feet, and eyes 
many parts of their organization similar to the mammalia, in their head. The Insects undergo transformations; and 
They have a heart with two ventricles and two auricles; have, in their perfect state* two eyes and two antennae in 
warm blood ; the cavity of the cranium wholly filled with the head, six articulated feet, and two tracheae, which 
the brain; and the trunk completely formed by ribs. But, extend through all the body. 

on the other hand, they are oviparous; they have no dia- When we descend to the last division, the Radiatea* 
phragm; and only the vertebra* of the neck and tail are (Rayonnbs,) we find that some of the organs which appear 
moveable. The blood of this class passes thrmigh the to be essential to life, as we see them developed in the pre- 
lungs before its distribution to the other parts of the body ; ceding divisions, do not exist. The nervous system, whether 
but the lungs are not free ; they arc attached to the ribs ; consisting of a spinal cord, or a system of ganglions, 
and the external air passes through them in its way to totally disappears ; the sexual system does not appear to 
cavities which are dispersed through the body. It is this exist; the head, properly so called, is no longer found; 
circumstance which gives them the power of Hying, that is, and the organ of sight is extinguished.^ It is uhneces- 
of using their anterior extremities, or wings, which stand in sary for us to trace the last degree in the scale of 
the place of the fore-arms hnd fore-legs of the mammalia. animal life, to that point when the animal kingdom appears 
The third class of vertebrated animals ( Reptiles) offer, in to lose itself in the vegetable ; and when the investigations of 
their several orders, very considerable differences in their man, however skilfully conducted, are baffled by the minute- 
external characters, and their general habits — much more ness, as well as the number, of the objects which he desires 
so than either of the preceding classes. Some have the to examine and to register. 

fore-limbs which distinguish the mammalia and birds; As it may be desirable to refer to the general arr&hge- 
others have very imperfect rudiments of them; and in ment by Cuvier of the Animal Kingdom, in Divisions, 
others they are wholly wanting. But they all agree in Classes, and Orders, we have given, in the opposite page, 
having but one ventricle to the heart; in the coldness of a Synoptical View, translated, with some additions, from 
their blood ; and in their Imperfect respiration, consequent the table drawn up by M. Achille Comte, 
upon a portion of the blood passing through the lungs. • (See Cuvier, Lepons d' Anatomic Comparte; Cuvier, 

The fourth class of vertebrated animals (Fishes) differ Ossemens Fossiles ; Rlumenbaeh's Manual, by Lawrence 
essentially from the preceding classes. The limbs have and Coulson ; Lamarck, Philosophic ,Zoologique ; Geoffroy 
disappeared, and fins supply their place ; the skeleton St.. Hilaire, Cours de l Histoire Naturelle des Marnmfflres ; 
is, in many species, very incomplete. They breathe by Home s Lectures on Comparative Anatomy.) 
gills, or branchial openings, instead of lungs, and they ANAXA/GORAS, a philosopher of the Irihic school, 
have consequently neither trachea, larynx, nor voice. The born at Clazotnenro, one of the Greek towns of Ionia, in the 
two great divisions of fishes are the bony and the curti* first year of the seventieth Olympiad, or in b.c. 500, three 
laginous. In some of the latter, the peculiar character yearn before the death of Pythagoras, and ten before the 
derived from the skeleton of the vertebrated animals has battle of Marathon. Bom both to rank and wealth, he had 
almost disappeared. leisure to apply himself to philosophy and astronomy, under 

When we arrive at the second great family of the animal the instructions of Anaximenes. In the twentieth year of 
kingdom, the Invertcbrated — when we endeavour to classify his age (that of the battle of Saiamis) he went to Athens, 
that vast series of beings, whtfth, possessing no vertebral where lie continued thirty years, engaged in the propaga* 
column, or skeleton, gradually depart more and more from tiPu pf his philosophical opinions. He numbered among 
what we consider the type of the highest organization— , his hearers Pericles, Euripides, Socrates, Archelaua, who 
we are astonished as much by the extreme differences of succeeded him as head of the school known by the name of 
the organs, faculties, and habits, of particular classes, as by Ionic, and some say, Democritus. He obtained the surname 
the unbounded variety of the species which those classes of vofo (the mind). It is said that he was the first who 
contain. It is in this department of the creation that taught the distinction between mind and matter: but this 
zoologists have encountered the greatest difficulties, espe- is improbable, unless we understand, the first who taught 
dally sinco they have founded tlieir science upon the uis- that doctrine at Athens. Of the persecution which drove 
(auctions of anatomical structure. At every step pf their him from that city, there are different accounts. One is, 
knowledge they have felt liow much they have yet to know, that he was accused of being in communication with the 
They have, however, established many of the mq0 im- Persian king, and condemned to death in his absence ; 
portant principles and frets. „ another, that he was banished for his opinions, and starved 

In all tins great family of the in vertebrated animals, the himaelfto death at Lampseeua ; a third, that he was found 
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guilty of impiety for his opinions and 

i^ndomiicd to degtb, but saved by the intercession of 

* Pericles,* while Plutarch affirms that Pericles was liis only 
accuser. Montuela, without citing his authority, says it was 
for an essay 09 the cause of eclipses that he was condemned. 
However this may be, he departed from Athena, and lived 
at LampsaOpa on the Hellespont till his death* a period of 
twenty-twtf years. lie died b.c. 42$, aged seventy-two. > 

No works of Anaxagoras *have come down to ns, nor 
any astronomical observations from which we might form an 
opinion of his knowledge. He regarded the heavens as ftis 
country, and expressed himself to that effect when reproadtied 
for lus indifference to his terrestrial birth-place. He is said 
even to hkve abandoned his wealth and hfjnouvs from his 
zeal for study. When in prison he wrote ^treatise on the 
Quadrature of the Circle ; and he also wrote, according to 
Vitruvius, on Perspective. He is said to have written a 
treatise entitled AcUnographia , which Montuela conjec- 
tures to he the last -mentioned work. 

Among the various opinions attributed to Anaxagoras 
are the following: — that all substances are composed 
each of their proper parts, which are small and capable of 
infinite divisibility (see Lucretius, i. 830, &c.) — tnat the 
stars are stones tom from the earth, and set on fire by 
the sether which pervades the whole upper part of the 
universe — that the sun iB a burning plate or globe, bigger 
than the Peloponnesus — that the moon receives light from 
the sun, (Plato says this opinion is anterior to him,) and 
has seas, hills, and valleys of her own— that the milky way 
is the shadow of the earth thrown upon the heavons : others 
say, he thought it consisted of stars of too feeble light to be 
seen by day^that the rainbow is caused by the clouds being 
held before the sun as a mirror — that winds are caused by 
the sun's heat rarefying the air — that earthquakes are caused 
by the effort of confined air to ascend — that snow is not 
white, hut black (this opinion of his is reported by Cicero) — 
that the earth is llat, and that its inclination is the cause of 
the seasons — that the soul has an aerial body — and that 
sound and echo are conveyed to us by the air. Montuela 
protests against many qf these opinions being supposed to 
be those of Anaxagoras, but we cannot see with what 
reason. That they are given by very various and doubtful 
authorities is true ; hut there is nothing so absurd in the 
opinions themselves, compared with others which we know 
to have existed at the same time, to warrant us in reject- 
ing any one of them on that ground. 

Ho is said, in the seventy-eighth Olympiad, to have 
foretold the falling of a large stone at /Egos Potami. [See 
Aerolites, p. 151.J Sixty-two years afterwards, the pre- 
diction was said to have been fulfilled before the defeat 
of the Athenians on that spot by Lysander. 

ANAXIMANDER, the kinsman, pupil, and successor 
in the Ionic school, of Thales, was bom at Miletus in the 
third year of the forty -second Olympiad, b.c. 610, and died 
there (as is supposed) about b.c. 547, aged 63. Little is 
reported of him, except that he was the first who constructed 
maps (see Agathemerus, lib. I. cap. i.) and gnomons, one of 
the latter of which he erected at Sparta ; and that he first dis- 
covered the obliquity of the ecliptic. The latter is improbable ; 
though, if he were th#first who constructed a gnomon, it is 
probable that he would also be the first who gave anything 
like a measure of the obliquity . He is said, on the autliO' 
rity of a passage in an ancient history of astronomy cited 
by Fabrfcius, to have maintained the inotidn of the earth ; 
but as most others assert that he placed Ahe earth in the 
centre of the universe, Montuela plausibly conjectures 
that the passage *mmci mg) rb roZ xeiffiov piffov, motes round 
the centre of the earthy should be read *u*eu &c., is 
placed at, &c. Some say he thought the earth spherical; 
others that it had the figure of a drum. At Sparta he is 
said to have predicted an earthquake which threw down the 
greater part of the city. 

The siifiilarity of the names of Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
and Anaxagoras, who succeeded each other in the Ionic 
school, has caused many opinions to be attributed to one 
which are by others given to another. It is, however, we 
believe, said of Anaximander alone, that lie believed the 
sun, moon, and stars to be enormous wheels, encompassing 
and revolving round the earth, each having a round orifice 
in its circumforenco out of which fire issued ; and that the 

, stoppage of this orifice is the cause of eclipses. The latter 
part of this opinion is also attributed to Anaximenes. 

4 - A^fliKNIKS, the pupil and successor of Anaximan- 
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der, He was bom at Miletus. The years of his birth and 
death are not known, but he is said to have been alive at 
the overthrow of Or^sus by ^ b< 2 . 546. Two epistles 

of his to Pythagoras are |ved by Diogenes Laertius, 
.the genuineness of which one of 

them gives an account of the death,, of Thales (his'country- 
man and predecessor) very that given by 

Diogenes himself. , , „ p ‘ 

The opinions attributed to him am very mueh like those 
quoted in Anaximander and Anaxagoras. He held, in 
addition, that air was the first principle of all things— that 
the contraction of bodies is what is called cold, and their 
rarefaction heat. This he illustrated by observing that 
when we blow forcibly, condensing the air with the ups, it 
is cold ; when with the mouth wide open, so as to allow the 
air to pass freely, it is warm. This is almost the only thing 
like an appeal to experiment (except the ’'very doubtful mea- 
surement of the obliquity — see Anaximander) which we 
can find attributed to any of the successors of Thales ; 
and even in this the philosopher is wholly mistaken. The 
contraction of bodies, generallv speaking, produces heat ; 
and their rarefaction, cold, Ine case cited is not at ail in 
point. 

There is another equally inconclusive illustration of the 
causes of thunder and lightning. Anaximander concluded 
that thunder is the noise made by the striking of one cloud 
by another, and lightning the glare arising from the fric- 
tion. Anaximenes reinforces this conclusion by the obser- 
vation, that the sea shines when struck by an oar. 

ANBURY and CLUB-ROOT, a sort of galls produced 
by insects on the roots of cabbages, turnips, holyhocks, and 
other species of cultivated plants, and popularly, but incor- 
rectly, supposed to arise from peculiarities of soil, or from 
growing the same crop successively on the same field, or to 
be owing to variations of seasons. Nothing can be more 
simple than the disproof of all these theoretical notions. If 
we take some of the cabbages or turnips, whose roots are in- 
fected with anbury, and keep them in garden pots covered 
over with close gauze, in a snort time, if the plants be kept 
growing, the little weevils, evolved from the grubs in the in- 
terior of the roots, will make their appearance, ready to mul- 
tiply their species, by depositing their eggs, as their parents 
had done, on the first turnip or cabbage they can find ; then 
is the critical time to destroy them, and prevent their in- 
crease. The weeviL thus arising continues to be no less, but 
often more, destructive than the grub had proved to be in 
feeding on the roots ; for it thrusts its beak {rostrum) into 
the seed-leaf of the turnip, and greatly injures the crop. 
Neither of these insects would ever breed in dung. 
When the turnip is advanced to the rough leaf, these in- 
sects either die, as most insects do, when they have laid 
their eggs, or betake themselves to some other plant, such 
as clover, which is suited to their taste. 

It will be therefore evident, that no peculiar rotation of 
crops, nor peculiar manure for dressing the soil, can be of 
any avail in preventing an bury, 6 r in stopping its progress 
when the insects have obtained a lodgement within the 
roots. The destruction of the adult insects before they have 
laid their eggs, is the only remedy, though in the case of 
so small a species, it is peculiarly difficult to put in practice. 

ANCENIS, a town in France in the department of Loire 
Inforieure (the Lower Loire). It is a neat, pleasant town, 
situated on the north bank of the Loire, nearly twenty-two 
miles N.E. from Nantes, the capital of the department. It 
trades in com, wood, fruit, wine, brandy, and vinegar. There 
is an ancient castle commanding the town, long inhabited 
by the dukes of Betbune. Ancenis has also a ' college' (high 
school), hospital, and barracks for cavalry. Population, * 
3145 (Malte-Brun) ; or 4000 (Balbi). The arrondissementof 
Ancenis contains about 41, OfiO inhabitants. 

ANCHOR (from ayievpa), a heavy iron instrument for 
fixing a vessel in a harbour or road, thence cabled an 
anchorage. It consists of a Btrong bar called the shank, 
having, at one end, a beam called tne stock, which lies, fiat 
when at the bottom, with a ring beyond it, to whiojv tjie 
cable is attached; it terminates at the other end in two 
opposite arms at right angles to the ftock, to which are 
attached strong triangular plateB, called flukes. 

The anchor, which, under some form or^herv must have 
been a£ antient as vessels of any magnitude, is Sccordingly 
mentioned by many Greek and Latin Juthors,by whom also 
the intention, like marty others, whfeh, from clumsy begin- 
nings, have passed through many stage! of imptovement, is 
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jme ‘flake ; '&ftetw*pp! 

, . ..,,, waa y«f without a itott, 

i^^^’un’ttie’g^rw^ttdd^ (Si mey, tiptoe/ 

Each skip then bad. grraraTftrtfsljor* ; ths Jtof oub ,,^ 
^ad*^»,w aMteWfrVed for the la# 'extremity. 
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baithevetiftrattbi? 

poidN^ name 1 bat xttti& d^cliiied since the custom of 
-the ^ miwler; letting itgo was discontinued 

The immber of aiitfhors carried at both the bows and 
stemM minced to four principal, 

and tne& all at the bows. The anchors supplied to raen- 
of-warure the best and smallbowers*, the sheet, and the 
spare : these ore pf the largest site ; to which are added, the 
stream and the kedge, winch are used for particular or for 
temporary purposes, and are usually carried ‘in board.’ Since 
there is mi small difference in the form of anchors of dif- 
ferent weights, the stream of a large Vessel serves for the 
bower of a smaller. The several parts of an anchor are 
shb^niu^. 1. ;FrF, : >v; v •• 

Tho principles of the construction may be consffered 
under two heads.— the purposes the machine is to fulfil, and 
the nature of the strain# to which it is exposed. We will 
take at once the modem form to exemplify these considera- 
tions. C /. :;r ;v. ; V ^ ; .. \ \ 

When the anchor is lot go from the vessel’s side, whether 
from a horizontal position of the shank (when it is held by 
the stoppers) or from a vertical jfosition (when held entirely 
by the cat-stopper), as in fig. 1, the heaviest end, or crown, 
will tend to descend fastest, and the anchor, on having 
reached the bottom, will, most commonly, fall,— -not in the 
position for holding, hut upon the crown and on the end of 
the stock, because the stock moves with less resistance 
through the water in the direction of its length than of its 
breadth. From this position, therefore, the anchor is to be 
turned over or canted befor^ it can hold. Now, it is evident 
that, if the stock were very short, the pull of the cable would 
tend rather to drag the end of the stock along the bottom 


Fig. 1. 
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The anchor being in . 

thfe position of M. | its 1 w •> % '• Ti -*V * H 
weight, supposed to be 
collected at the centre of 
gravity, G, (not includ- 
ing the stock,) tends to 
force the tiuko F into the 
ground ; and this pres- 
sure on F win evidently 
be greater, as the vertical line 

pressure is Wo-Ajl, (W » the weight* ea^usjweuf^ 

As soon as the cable pulls from A* it causes the to 
catch or hook deeped that is, it forces 
the position of the fluke should be such as tpi 
most favourable for this purpose. " a 

Suppose the arm CF im- 
bedded, or the shank lyfofl 
along the bottom, and the edi- 
ble acting in the line C A w® " 
a tension t ; then the pressure 
on the duke taking place per- 
pendicular to its surface, draw 
F I perpendicular to the fluke, 
and draw F 4?, tangent to the 
fluke, meeting A C produced 
in P ; then if r I represent the J 

tension t of the cable, IF will be the perpendicular 
of the fluke, nnd PF the force which tends 
the ground: draw FH perpendicular to CA, thenH F 
that part of PF which is perpendicular to the horizon* oriithe 
effort; of t to sink the fluke : let IPF= a , then 
and F H - F P sin a = t cos a sin a, which is a nmximuin 
when a =45?; or the fluke should be placed at 4dv tp 
shank. Now, it is remarked by seamen, that when $U anchor 
is once started, it is difficult and often im)>m>i;k. to $$t it 
to hold again, and as this case is the most urgent cf sflk ilik ^ 
apparently the one to which the position of .the fluke sh^dd 
be calculated. 

It would appear, since the weight of a large anohor 
bears a much higher ratio to any given tension ef cable 
than the weight of a smaller one, that the $oluri(m of the 
problem ought tp invohe the weight of the azioho^ whMl 
would give a different angle for anohori||of dj^i^ ; 
but it appears from numerous expeylments^ jSaiit^ 
Rodger has made on the qualities, ^ as well fw on the 





experiments 

.. 7 Uties; as well 

strength, of anchors, and which it% to be ho^ad tVill he 
made public, that m anchor, when dragged, always tends to 
rise out of the ground* thus following the direction Which . 
the loosened soil affords a free passage ;— since, therefore, rt 
will not sink till it rests, and since its w«igta'beoei^ 
effective in pressing it farther ^ 

tension of the cable remains the Btam, it is thus constantly 
fouling to the most favourable angle (when 
armis entixely buriod. > : V ; < ti ; 

appears bom fig. 2, that in shortening ftee ifo; 
fluke, making already in most anchors the angle 
shank, or F P I in fig. 3, too grea^ wifl hei^^ 
nearly pej^ndicular to the horufon, , 
tho pull of the cable willproduce scafo0ly any 
ever to sink the flttke ; besides whd<fo ^ is U> be observed 



by lessening the horizontal 
the same, the pi^sure tm the 
on both accQunfo the ^ 

.We -xHjwr; 
the 


ta^ro^tothet 
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which the dimensions of anchors need not he cpfd. With 
*' m we can determine *ntji|foitoly the preference which 
;mtd he given tomieform Ovqr another* 

The tot efewwh w$ on to anehor wh©b to #&fo 
i$ toftto4 u« On to mg, which had been often broken Or 
Mtooedf W m dimension* were of late year* tooaaed. 
Thu putl it conveyed along to shank to the lower awn. 
fWh iito to break off at togmatot distance torn the 1 
fiufc% and therefore to thickness of to mb #ml4 fo* 
crease toward* to throat 

The crown* which formerly Was a circular arc* of late years 
formed an angle* w changed % Mr, faring. 

The force to break towm C F, Fig. 3, is to reaction per- 
pendicular to to fluke* or FI* against to teotaon of the cable. 
And the moment of this force to break to arm C F at C , 

W as to perpendicukr from C on F I. If the arm F C be 
straightened into FP meeting AC in P* than the moment 
of to same force is as P F, which is considerably greater 
than before. It would be cunous, therefore, to know what 
Reason fod to change fmn to curved to the angular form. 

In lifting or weighing the anchor, the cable acting 
peipundjcularly to the end of the shank tends to break 
it, nu.d lienee the thickness of the shank should increase 
with its distance from the nng; also to breadth of the 
shank should be downwards, and to like holds good of the 
anus* to chief dimension of which should bo in the plane 
of the Cable and shank, thus opposing the greatest strength 
to the greatest strain, Soule toieign anchors reverse this, 
The cable being thus * up and down/ the smallest motion 
of the sea is earned to the anchor, and it is supposed that 
to oham^bto has thus, from its wont of elasticity, fre- 
quently broken the anchor. An increased length of shank 
obviously renders this jerk less sudden and less severe : but 
increasing the length would lequue an meieaso of M/e 01 
strength of the tonk, whose length hud ahciuly been found 
too great for the stiengtli necessary m the employment <>1 
chain-cables, m order, therefore, to obtain this increase ot 
length without either increase of w eight or loss of strength, 
Lieutenant Rodger constructed his patent hollow-shanked 
author. r !he pnnciple on which a hollow rod or bdi is 
stronger than a solid one of equal soctionararca is well 
known, but we cannot, witlim our limits, convey any precise 
notion of the manner in which the diflicultic# which ut- 
tended to application of this principle to the shank of the ! 
anchor, were surmounted. An accouut, with drawings, 
is given in the Jlejyertory of Pattmt Inventions of July , 
1830, in which ere given also to results of experiments 
tried at Hawks and (Jo. s manufactory, Newcastle , from 
these it appears that his anchor broke short- shnuked an- 
chors of much greater weight without indicating any dis- 
tress; and similar superiority has been exhibited on some 
other occasions. 

Since the fluke from its breadth opposes greater resistance 
to being disturbed m weighing than the arm does, the axis 
of notation will be towards the fluke, and accordingly the 
ground displaced by the angular motion of weighing being 
less ton that displaced by fair pull, -and moreover the ful- 
crum or axis bomg near to throat in direct pull,- it seems 
that to force to lift an anchor out of the ground will be con- 
siderably less ttmn |he force sufficient by fair pull to bring 
to anchor home. Besides these strains to which the anchoi 
is exposed by its office, it is liable to a< cutouts ; tor instance, 
an anchor let go on u ro&iy bottom has been found, on 
hearing it up* to have lost an arm, which was, probably, 
caused by its striking against a rock obliquely m its descent s 
ahd this ophtyon is corroborated by to case recorded by Mr. 
Itonug, of on anchor broken by swinging from the wharf 
against to side of to lighter brought to receive it. Again, 
the shank has been found broken m the middle, though this 
does not seem to have been accounted for satisfactorily, whe- 
ther attributed to the chain -cable or to a sudden jerk ; and 
it may here be observed generally, that to anchor descends 
much more swiftly with a cham-cablo than a hemp one, for 
tile stiffness of to hemp opposes a retarding force, while the 
filler density of to chain adds a continually accelerating 

yhp. touk and arms wore formerly mode Of wen bars, 
fo(0tor;---that this was don© very imperfectly ap- 
ueaum to fractures m the old anchors. The anna and 
fchank separately, were ton joined together, 

A was made by Mr. Penng, who formed 

to shank of to %m* of breadth equal to the depth of the 
wMft ©oufo % united, But to greatest 


of toil 
arms 



horizontally^ forming to upper 
(solid) shank separately* to to too , 
that to iron toy bend mtor ton break* and 
otoet to ton is ifeewise drawn out to mto it 0b 
various rules have ton for to ptofcajto \ 
tors, as, for instance, tot the Shank Stola be «... 
of the main beam (Aubhfs ZM*U tyA it k iMMt 
that neither beam nor tupnagotslate dfremy to to fefetjn* 
tude of the anchor, because two similar shfos may rmivcw 
differently at their anchors, Th© rough rule m to Mlf fo 
1 cwt. to a gun, thus an 80 gun-ship Will toe m wywmffi 
80 cwt. ; and a merchantman of 200 too having an toto 
1 fi cwt., 5 cwt. is added afterwards for every 100 toll ; tots 
300 tons would give 1 5 cwt , and so op, 

. The principal dimensions of the anchors in to navy may 
be Btated ^shortly thus; - calling to shank 10, to arm is 
about 3, the bieadth and depth of to palm about half this, 
the thickness ot depth at b t oi to small, 42, at to throat 0, 
winch are neatly the dimensions of to arm* also, and the 
breadths about % of these, to edges being rounded. These 
gcnerul dimensions are taken from Raring b TreuP w, 1819, 
sincagahith oilier alterations have been made, principally 
m giving the section a diamond or losseuge form. 

The weight of an anchor of io foot in length is, according 
to the same authority, about 11 4 cwt, and since, if the 
forms of all am hors were alike, the weights would be as 
iho cubes of the lengths, to weight ot any anchor might 
lie found by multiplying tlui cube pf its length by 0114. 
Thus the weight of an Higher of 14 fret m length would 
be 1 4 y 0114-31*3 cvvt; to weight of to anchor is 
by the table, 30 c wt , honeo as far ns 30 or 35 cwt., to rulo 
is nun enough, but for huger anchors it gives the result 
too small, because their thickness is made greater in pro- 
portion The weight of to anchoi includes tot of the nng. 

As to the cost of an anchoi, to labour per nvt^ia about 
2 U. for an anchor of 10 cwt and undet, and for the largest 
anchors about 3/. ; to value of an anchoi of 95 cwt, in- 
cluding the iron at tout *)s. dd. per cwt., is about 300/. 

The stock consists of two beams of oak, bolted and hooped 
together ; the length is that of the shank and half the aia- 
metci of the ling ; it is square ; the side at the middle is an 
inch to a foot ot the shank, and tapers to half of this at the 
end. Sui li a stock.is nearly one fourth of tho weight of the 
anchor. Lieutenant Rodgei lias pioposcd a solid stock of 
African oak, for to greater convenience of stocking or un- 
stock mg 

Of late years iron stocks, whose weight is from one-fourth 
to one-fifth of the anchoi , have been much used. What- 
ever com emence rn5y attend them in small vessels, it seems 
very clear that their smaller diameter and greater weight 
miiter water will cause tom to sink deeper ip n soft bottom 
in the event of the anchor not turning ovei at once, and 
thus render this more difficult to dp, especially as their length 
is limited to that of the shank. Small vessels require heavier 
nn< hors in proportion than larger vessels , the sea, sudden 
gusts of wind, and to pull of the cable affect to forger 
vessel* less, and they thus preserve a steadier 

In forging an anchor, care is taken not to render the 
iron brittle. The effect of the hammer is to harden the our* 
face by contracting it moie than tho interior. This if repfo- 
died by heating the whote to a dark red-hea^ wbfofolb# 
expansion, restores the iron to a uniform stifo, ariq ft k 
then sufficed to cool gradually. This process ta 
nealing. A togo mass ot non requires savory hefVf Hgw 
to work it equally, or the outside only will be difofted fey 
to hammer ; to steam-engine to applied for tins purpose In 
Woolwich dock-yard. 

Various forms of anchors have toff UriWjtod fo answer 
particular ends ; these our limits preveol mftm entenhfi: 
upon* We have confined mneelto tlkMf w prmripl^ 
of to maohine, which tom to hkVffbfll) WyWtleMfL 
dered, and have omttof setoff (See 1 toJSwwb. 

MeMp* Paring's Ttow» m &t».) 

An anchor is said to be * foul* Upttsto om4 At way 



S?|^|psfe^|wp*ipi ; -ftD##K> ^uW 1 rftfa» petwwttioa 
:-■ #h®krdia iftiderthe Emperor Decius; Paul, commonly 
: ' r lw?S, ilie credit Of 3Km^;''- 1 fl>» 'IUW 

regular atichfiret. : fA distinction however, came after- 
'#a#' : bdfcW:Oen aiiefahrots and hermits ; the 
fOr^k/^aino Wtog |iton only to those who rigidly 
h^Shfei their cares or cells* and the latr 

;# to ttoae who, Although they had broken off all com- 
with ftewrorid, still pandered about at large in 
th#v wii# to Which they had retired, Both descriptions 
of»^ distinguished from the Ooeno- 

biw those living in communities. Many of the an- 
morels Were laymen ; and there were also female as well 
fie male anchorets. From nearly the commencement of the 
seventh century* thp chuToh assumed a jurisdiction over 
atichbrets; and persons were hot allowed to enter upon the 
mode of life in question except bf permission of their eccle- 
siastical superiors, and after an appointed ceremony had 
been performed* at which the bishop presided. Churches 
and religious houses in the middle ages would sometimes 
keep ah anchoret shut up in a cell, which was usually 
attached to the choir of the church. Such an attraction 
brought great crowds of the devout and the curious to the 
holy place, which benefited much by their offorings. It 
was eventually found necessary, in our own as well as in 
Other countries, to lay down certain regulations with a view 
of discouraging the adoption of this solitary life. The most 
singular species of anchorets rdpmled in the history of the 
church, is that which arose in Syria in the fifth century, 
and of which Simeon Sty lites was the founder. This 
zealot and his followers* instead of resortin g, according to 
the customary fashion, to caves, elevated themselves into 
the air, on lofty pillars of stone, on the tops of which they 
passed their lives. They have hence received the names of 
pillar snihts, holy birds, and aerial martyrs. 

ANCHOVY {Engraulux, Cuvier)* a genus of abdominal 
malacopterygious fishes, separated by Baron Cuvier from 
the dujmv or 'herrings of Linnmns, from which they are 
distinguished by the superior number of their hranchioste- ! 
gous rays, amounting to twelve or upwards, by the gape of 
the mouth extending behind the eyes, and by the straight 
and prolonged form of the superior maxillary bones, which 
form a small muzzle, projecting considerably beyond the 
mouth, The genus, as at present constituted, consists of six 
or seven species, all of diminutive size, and with the excep- 
tion of the common anchovy (E. encraairholus ), and a 
nearly allied species distinguished from it ,by M. Cuvier, 
(E. meletta) all inhabitants of the tropical seas of India and 
^mericat" Whether these latter agree with the European 
Species Si the savour and Other qualities of the flesh, for 
which it is so highly esteemed among civilized nations, is a 
doubtful question ; at all events We arc not aware that the 
flfikiftg Of the native species has ever been uUumpted either 
in America or India. *• 7 

The common anchovy Isa smalt fish, not much longer 
than the middle Anger* of a bluish brown colour on the back 
aud aftyery white On the belly. The anal fin is remarkably 
8WH. aM the dorsal situated immediately above the ventral ; 
that servo readily to distinguish it from 

thb species, with which it might 

otherwise We<mfbu n ded, and wbjfch ore, in feet, not unfre** 
qU^tly hUposed upon the public for the real anchmw, It 
uboumsifl the shores of Spain, 

toy. imd Creeie ; ill the Atlantic it is found along the 
Crimiw hf Portugal and France, and occasionally has been 
t^iin off the shores of England and Holland, Considerable 
flsh#ea ef anchoviea-are established along the coast* of 
abi fifetaloma ; hut the most productive of all i* 
imall island west of Leghorn. The latter 
oh only during the months of May, June, 


i» the duly preparation vrhfeh they 

dude tlm air, they Wpl;p|^ 

found be • small and 'firmj reund-1^^ 
white skin amped |Mj£- and a 
are" 'probably the true anohuyyi if* 
taper very ; much towards the toil* are of t 
without, and have flabby pale-coloured flesh, 
babiy turn out to bethe 
terrancan species itoquenfly ; 
even sold separately as the genuine fish; 7777, ; 

No condiment is more generally "kneWn'khfl^ 
than anohevy sauce*- Among the Rbmaiifi," 5 ^^ 
it garum, and prepared ..it exactly 
as we do at present, -its reputation. ..was,,' -if "r"-' 

greater than among modern nations* aM: ft " 

have formed an indispensable article Of seasoning ; 'ht. 
their most expensive and luxurious dishes. The mode pf 


their most expensive and luxurious dishes. Tne mode.pf 
preparing anchovy sauce consists simply in bruisipg and 
boiling the fish over a slow fire with melted bUtto?; #p • I 
action of the heat dissolves the whole body andM;-' 
this form, when brought to a proper eonsistenre, 'it is pnttbd “ 
or bottled for use. Tim is the most coramofl form Of using: «■ 
the anchovy, but it is also sometimes brought to the breaks 
fast table whole, and is theflNuten raw. The importation Of 
auchovies into the port of London is very considerablev tJp ; 
to the year 1829 the average quantity annually imported 
amounted to about i00,000lbs. In that yearv however* the 
duty was lowered from a shilling to twopence a pdub4» ; *w: f 
consequence of which the importation of 1 83 0 amouifli^^ " 
260,OOOlbs, but declined in the following year, i8ai, to about 
30,000 lbs. " *•" , - 

ANCHOVY PEAR. [See Laimtis/] W 
ANCHYLOSIS, a Greek word ^ 

a bending. If the Greek orthography Were stfiefly Al- 
lowed, the word would be written ankylosis, "■ -^7/ 

An essential part of the apparatus of lowmotiofl in anithala 
consists of the structure termed a joint. (See / 

are so constructed as to produce various kinds find degrees©* 
motion, iu the execution of which it is necessary that thfl 
different parts constituting the joint should be in (dose 
tact with each other. Organized living surfaces* in 
oontact with each other, have a tendency to grew UigOib^ 
but such a union would at once destroy the afetioti of 
a joint, and a specific apparatus is provided for the express 
purpose of preventing this event. What are termed ; 
articular surfaces, that is, the surfaces of joints, "fig " 
covered with a thin and delicate membrane which «egrtlkj 
a peculiar fluid of an unctuous or oily nature* termed 
synovia. This synovia, the oil of jiints, ir fo")gen&hd 
effectual in keeping separate and distinct the different parts 
of the joint, however closely and for- however long a time 
they maybe in contact wtm each other; neveriiwjles^ % 
does occasionally happen that a flr^i and : 7 ctimplM"i^^ ‘ • 
takes place between the different arUetflar ^ 
this occurs, it constitutes what is technii^ty termed ; 

losis, or, in common language, a stiff joint An 
or a stiff joint, consists then of the immoveable unioh Wf hiw 4 
bones naturally connected togothef'hi; 

■ fond a moveable joint. ■ ' All : the 

joints may become consolidated together, or ancbyl<^j^|b® 
cases are on record of a geherdl aimhylttsil;^ 
of the human body. Whatever' kes^i ! ^ 
for a long time together may give rise td khcbylo^ 
iris apt to occur ■ after the fireefc^ 1ph#gh«^ : J 

bourhood of a joint } because .&■ ^irs 
the fracture that the limhkhe^ one posflieti^ 

while the tKscksiou^ the vitfierw^ 

profluces the fracture, efren ap^ ■' 

one of tl^ ei^ary ^ fo agj^u|hi# 

and couseliflata ' : "BTesiieei- 
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itafsidered in the light «f*4fetoae » «t any *ftte f fefct»s|e* 
times the hMtoy teatei^ bf a tan^dafrk The 

natural cure if menjy Itaittftd and dangerous diseases of the 
joints is the formation of an anchylosis* When on anchylosis 
is forming* and is Clearly inevitabtei and is, indeed, a thing; 
to ho desfred. the position in which the limb is kept, or tliq 
position inwtteh the bones am allowed to unite, is a matter 
of great importance to the future comfort of the individual. 
When, for example, from injury done to the hand, the joints 
of the fingers are undergoing the process of anchylosis, it 
is very important to keep the fingers bent, becauso, if they 
ancbylose in that position, the hand will be more useful than 
it cpuld be were the fingers permanently extended, On the 
contrary, when there is danger of anchyletda of the knee- 
joint, the limb should be kept as straight as possible, 
because, if the leg be extended, the limb wiu be more useful 
/than if it were permanently bent On the other hand, 
when anchylosis of the, elbow-joint cannot be prevented, 
the limb should always be kept bent. Considerations of 
this sort are of great importance ; they are never neglected 
by the intelligent surgeon ; and they tend to lessen the in- 
convenience and Buffering of an inevitable calamity. They 
ought in every such case to be presented to the view of the 
patient, who should be mode to understand, as far as possible, 
the ground on which the plan that may be pursued is adopted, 
in order that he may co-operate with his medical atten- 
dant in lessening the evil that cannot be averted, and in 
securing whatever advantage it is possible to obtain. 

* ANCIENT, ANCIENTS ; or ANTIENT, ANTIENTS. 
The term ancient, which we derive from the French word 
anden , has the primary meaning of ‘very old/ as when 
•we say ‘an ancient building/ ‘an ancient family/ im- 
plying only that many generations have passed since 
they first came into existence^ But it is oIbo used in a 
more limited sense, with reference to a certain period in the 
existence of the human race; as when we speak of an- 
cient, as distinguished from modern, history ; of the ancient 
classics, ancient literature, and generally, of the ancients . 
The boundary line between ancient and modern in this 
latter sense is not very accurately drawn ; but according to 
the vulgar acceptation of the terms, -the period of the an- 
cients seems to be closed by the final and complete over- 
throw of the western Roman empire. With reference to 
the nations over which that empire extended, the distinc- 
tion is not altogether arbitrary, or without an intelligible 
reason. The overthrow of the Roman empire marks the 
commencement of a new order of things, when we begin to 
discover the rudiments of those powerful independent na- 
tions, of those various languages, and peculiar institutions, 
which so remarkably distinguish a largo portion of what is 
called modern Europe, from Europe under Roman dominion. 
There is of course a short interval, which muy be considered 
as doubtful ground, for the possession of which the tatyns 
ancient and modern will always be allowed to contend. 

It is plain that the reason here given for the commonly 
received distinction is applicable only to the west and soutjj 
of Europe ; yet the same distinguishing terms are familiarly 
used, and in many cases the samo date arbitrarily assumed 
with* 1 reference to the rest of the world. This practice is 
attended with many difficulties, and produces no little con- 
fusion, The eastern Roman empire, for instance, sur- 
vived the western by many centuries ; nor can any good 
reason be given why the subjects of Justinian and Ins pre- 
decessors should be classed among the ancients, and those 
of his successors among the moderns. If the question were 
asked, where should a Greek author in a late period of the 
eastern empire be placed, we could not call rum either an 
ancient or modem Greek writer without giving cause for 
considerable misapprehension. In the case of the oriental 
nations, the same terms are stall applied, and often perhaps 
with no Very distinct notion of their import, even by those 
who employ them. We hear commonly of ancient and 
modern Persia, ancient and modem India. Now, in the 
ease of the Persian empire, in seeking for a date, we might 
* choose between the conquests of Alexander the,Great, tke 
of the P&rthians, the restoration, as it is called, of 
the WW Persian dynasty, and its subjugation, by the Mo- 
hammedans* Any one of these events, and especially the 
tat; woiiM ftemteh perhaps hotter ground ter the distinction 
of undent and modem Persia, than any thing which oc- 
tawmwtwd *t the tftne of the overthrow of the Roman empiie. 

It might be expected flte the eonvetdenoe of having 
* “ such terms as ancient and modem would often. 


• . **#6 *. ’ 

load apbto felni**, SjS 

ssa&asg&sE 

Roman emperor; and fete obvious that not mueh » 

which can be t #afely prefficatad of idVwae large and com. 
pmh<msive,.vet $e often bear of Wtofe Nh* tmfsnite said* 
and did, and thought AUedum fe nmp te/ftSjtngtory 
tactics orfb* philotapby of the wetatt ;* opparisteis 4 *b 
instituted between the literature of tjre mmimrn and mo- 
dems ; and we are told of the sentiments mwfa&tk fsdgtefe 
entertained by the heathen ancients. * The truth 
by ‘ the apeiepts/ we must understand, bn many of these 
occasions, Greeks Or Romans 1 at certain periods at their na- 
tional bistory ; and oven thus limited, there are few ateer* 
tions which wul hold good of ‘ the ancients' generally J- Iter 
the most part, perhaps, the looseness of the expires titan is 
corrected and limited by the subject or the context ; but it is 
also true, that real misapprehension has arisen from the 
practice of throwing, together and confounding the most 
dissimilar things by the help of this comprehensive term. * 

This is not the place to enter on the consideration of an- 
cient and modern history, but there is an evil in some 
[^measure connected with tne use of these terms, which it may 
be worth while to notice. It is to be feared that the Com- 
mon division of the subject of histonr into two parts, ancient, 
and modern, too often conveys the notion of an actual 
separation which does not exist The young student pic- 
tures to himself a great gulf between them. When busy 
with the ancient part of the subject, he imagines himself to 
be conversing with beings of a different nature from himself. 
He believes the narrative, but is affected by it much as he 
would bo by a work of fiction. When he has Crossed the 
gulf, and passed from the obscure regions of ancient history 
into the stronger realities of modern times, he converses 
freely with beings of the same flesh and blood with lnmself. 
It is not requisite to enumerate all the bad effects which , 
must arise from this impression. It is evil enough that 
the student must necessarily overlook the important tact, 
that the subjects of what arc called ancient and modem 
history arc so far one and indivisible, that a liberal and 
comprehensive view of the ancient port is necessary for the 
profitable study of tlie modern. 

ANOILLA or ANCILLA'RIA, are the names given 
by Lamarck to a genus of spiral, univalve, marine shells, 
allied to the olives. Like them they are covered with a hard 
shining coat, destitute of any penostraca, and ate immured 
in the large foot ol tlio animal, so that tile middle of the 
back of the shell can he alone discolored. They chiefly 
differ from the olives m the suture of the whorl, being 
callous and not furnished with a groove, formed by a thread- 
like filament placed at ibe end of the mantle, which is 
wanting m this genus : they are also furnished with a small 
o\atc operculum. The species ore numerous, and are 
chiefly confined to tropical climates: some have a small 
tooth, like the unicorn shell (Monoceros), placed at the end 
of a groove crossing the front of the shell. The best known 
species is the ivory shell, which with a few others differ 
from the rest of the genus in having the front or its axis 
deeply pierced. 

ANCILLON (CHARLES), the son of David Auefikm, 
was born at Metz, on the 88th of July, 1859. After having 
studied at Marburg, Genova, and Paris, he was admitted to 
the bar in Paris, and then commenced the practice of 
his profession in lus native place. He was obliged, how- 
ever, along with bis father, to leave Metz On the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. When the older Ancillon sometime 
after settled in Berlin, Charles tallowed him thither# end 
the elector of Brandenburg appointed him judge and Mr 
of the French inhabitants of that city. He was Stftewards 
promoted to the offices of Inspector of the tribunals etf justice 
tar the refugees in Prussia, superintendent of 4 the Frenfch 
School, ana royal historiographer; and Was also employed 
by the elector on a diplomatic mission to the SwissCautans. 
Ho died at Berlin on the 5th of July, 1715. Anofit#* Who 
was one of the most learned lawyers of his time, istbe ^author 
of various works, both upon subjects connqgtedWith his bro- 
tession and others, the principal of which are enumerated in 
the Biograjfm$ Vntvmdk, our authority tar fern above facts. 
The production fur which he is now y remeotawd is 
his Traitc des Euntique*, 12ttio.» 1707, whfch 4s Sira toepp- 
tain a great dual of curious teaming. * A i t s 
j ANCILLON (DAVID), a vary 1 fiamdf Wmtk ftate 
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Ms brother clergymen, who were jealous of his superior 
cloqueaee and r^utation. At first tewent back to Franc- 
fort * but soon proceeded to Berlin, where he was received 
with great favour by the elector of Brandenburg. Here 
he continued to reside till his death, on the 3a of Sep- 
tember* ifilhl He is the author of several works, pritfe 
cfpally in defence of the reformed faith, the titles of which 
maybe seen in the authorities referred to below. Perhaps, 
however, the most favourable impression of his varied learn- 
ing is to be obtained from the work, entitled Melange Cri- 
tique de tittirqture Becueilli des Conversations de feu M. 
Ancilion, published at Basle, in 1698, in two / volumes, 
i 2mo„ by his son Charles. It is a collection of the collo- 
quial remarks of M. Ancilion, and has been often classed 
with the Scali^er ana and other publications with similar 
titles, although the editor in his preface gives his reasons for 
not designating it Andlloniana. An extensive and va- 
* luable library which this learned clergyman had collected 
by a large expenditure during ‘forty years, he was obliged 
to leave behind him when he fled from Metz on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes ; and the books and manuscripts wove 
all pillaged and dispersed. A life of Ancilion was published 
at Basle, in 1698, by his son Charles, in a duodecimo of 300 
pages, (often to be found forming the third volume of the 
Melange Critique,) with the title of Discours sur la Vie de 
feu M. Ancilion et ses Demieres Heures; and he is also the 
subject of an article of considerable length in the second 
and subsequent editions of Bayle. The above particulars 
have been chiefly taken from the latter source. (See also 
the Biograph, l/niverselle ,) 

ANCLIfFE, or ANCLIFF, a hamlet near the town of 
Wigan in Lancashire, where was formerly a singular well, 
called by the inhabitants the ‘ burning-well/ The true cause 
of the phenomenon appears to have been the escape of 
carburetted hydrogen gas from the earth at the bottom of 
the well, which, passing rapidly through the water, gave it 
the appearance of boiling, and took fire if a lighted candle 
was applied to the surface. Leigh {Nat, Hist, qf Lancashire, 
&c„ Oxford, 1700) thus describes it:— ‘It is about? tWo 
miles from Wigan, in a village called Ancliflf, in the ground 
of William Mollitieux, Esq. of that place. The well is at the 
bottom of a tree, the water cold, and without any smell ; 
When any person opines to see it, a man clears the well from 
aU its water : that dune, you will immediately hear a hissing 
nmae in a comer of it, ana by holding a lighted candle near 
to it, the sulphureous hdlitus (vapour) immediately takes fire, 
and afterward6 spreads itself upon what water has faguedin, 
and it is qnjy then iiyieed it ought to be called tire burning- 
weU. It 1| observable, though this sulphureous halitus cen- 
time yet the water continues cold, nor 

will it tinga silver/ An aeOouht of it by Thomas Shirley, 
|kwi<,ju TraM,f$o, xxyh p. 482, corrobo- 

r iites t)l0l &bhwj(fatement in ijs main points. • When the 
water was cleared away, the cone of the toe ascended afoot 
the surface of the earth : the basis of it was 
yifCfte cotbpass Of a man's hat about the brim* I then 
oausod n bucket full Of water to be poured bn the fire/ adds 

to be discoloured like that of sulrfrn- 
iebushodips, mto have anymapifeat snip wifh h. The 
they broke, out of theeavth and pressed agsihst 
my best ; ^meufiffance , at ;WhM/ : 

; loB *r Mm, cf 


■ quarantine of vessels 

was obibpleted by ?ius wt*f ; 0nf 

finedriumphal|iStth - dedicated to Trman* Ms wife, tijfajt Jpi 

sister ; ' the " order ' - is ? Corinthian, 

marine, > which still • retains .its • 
though lohg since stripped of the metal ornaments, stati^L 
and busts with which it wae cmtio decorate4i . 
has only one gateway, and i6 ormubinted with 
on each front 1 

The town of Ancona is built m : : 

which Ibrms a semicircular promontory. The 
narrow and gloomy, except one fine 
: opened, leading to the mole. . .The citadekl^ 
commands the town and harbour, but ia T - itweli";: ' 
by the neighbouring height 9 - The cathedral- 

structure, built outside the town, on the »)te of the »»)tubr 
temple of Venus, and near the point of the cape* from which 
there is a fine view of the coast of Romagna and of ^b 
Adriatic 80a. The other remarkable buildings ' 
hall/ the merchaiita’-ball, the arsenal, and the o>iurbJbpa#t 
the Pominicans and the Augustins. ' 

I Ancona is said by $$tabo (p. 241, 
to have been built h^ soifie Byracuaans who fled -mm 
the tyranny of Dionysius. Juvenal calls it a Doric ool^n^ 
it is probably older than the date assigned to jjt by 
Strabo. The name of Ancon (iu'jKwi/) means an elbow, 
such bei n g the shape of the neck of land on which IJt i$ 
built. The Romans made it one of their prMoiiml navi|l 
stations on the Adriatic. In the middle ages, it gbynrnpd 
itself as a republic under the protection of tlw . 

1532, when Clement VII., partly by artifice and 
force, made himself absolute master of the towu/v^ie 
French occupied it in 1797, and it watf afterwards jutaken 
by the Austrians in 1799, after a long siege. A Freheh ex 
podition by sea took possession of the citadel again in 

The situation of Ancona is pleasant and healthy^ 
country’ around is very tortile, and the women are reckon^! 
among the handsomest in Italy. The population* abbordhfyg 
to the latest accounts, is about 30 ,000, of whom "pipf i 

Jews. Ancona exports wax, silk, wool, a#d' : com.'. . v 
best, indeed the only good harbour on the Italian coakt f 
^ Adriatic between Venice and Manfiredoniai^ 
common point of departure for the Ionian islands and Greece; 
Packets are established between Ancona and Corfu. 

► ANCRE, (Mark'chal and M arqu i s To 

high military rank and title was raised a poor . opd ob- 
scure Florentine gentleman of the name of Cond v d^i 
Concini, son of a notary. He came t» Paris in the suite of 
Maria de Medici, whom Henri IV . of France espoused after 
he had repudiated Marguerite de Valois. Coiicini ebon 
after his arrival married Eleonora G&ligai, one of the queen's 
women of the chamber. Both were ambitious, persevering, 
and endowed With those abilities which, at that time, eluted 
Success at court. On Maria do' Mediri beconiing ie&eut 
after the assassination of Henri IV^ the elevation 0^^Cb 
cini was extremely rapid. He was;fiA : ma4e^er^^^e 
qqeen, then master of the hearse, .ax&eb^*^^ • - 

iilg the marquisate of Ancre -.(under ;i.whifi^v^i^i^ 
known in history) he was made first : 

chamber. The*' dignity^ ifax&fa 
conferred on him by the Queen- Re^enL 
elevations, and rapid accumulation 
only gave rise to suspicions very unfavourablB te his cha- 
btii excited the jealoUey nf tlfe ^ .. ^ 

to^ieyoung kingandlmc^epw»i#m 

wej^e the cause' ht^ed^whieh brought 

d^oadM end. - i - For some time ftttempts were : ■ 

vain; to hurl the llahan ^ irom hfe envied^#^":'' . 

tion ; the^wrinces joined against |um Without 

subeessii a ^ Wouhg man -of the .name,^^ ■ 

- -v-' V/' r. 1 ' ■ 
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flavour with the yottnj 


i<frsu.aded him to d#N*: iba I 




ot^are^l - t6 bo arrested, and even to be put 

td dbafli a captain of the tfej 

guard, with this commission, Which . .'be 

oxa^btda tb its fellcst extent/ Ancre was shot dead as he 
was etitering the palace of the Louvre. On hed&g the 
shot, the king looked Out at the window, and expressed his 
satisfaction; Which he testified by raising Vitry to the rank of 

i rai4einil of France. The |K>rly of the murdered man was 
rst secretly buried at St. Gferinain TAuxerrois, but was 
soon after tom from the tomb by the inflated mob, who 
dragged it through the streets on hurdles and then threw it 
into the highway. Concini’s son, sixteen years of age, was 
obliged to fly to VlorohCe, after having been exposed to all 
* sOrfe of insults, and deprived of his father's titles and riches. 

" 3 ^ 00 ^ 0 ^ soon shared the misfort unes Of her husband. She 
Was accused and convicted of sorcery, judaism, and corrup- 
tion ; and was executed at the Place de Greve, on the 8th of 
July, 1017. During her trial, and at the moment of her ex- 
ecutiof , she displayed the greatest firmness of mind, saying, 
the only sorcery she had used towards the cjueen *■. was the 
powdif of a strong mind over a weak one.’ It i s said she was* 
the first instrument of the fortune of Richelieu.. 

.ANCUS MARCIUS, the fourth king of aiitient Rome, 
belongs to a period when it is didicult to separate history 
from fable. The reigns of the kings of Rome seem 
to mark the chief stages of progress in the political con^ 
titutions of the state, rather than the succession of indi- 
vidual monarchs. The names of Romulus, Numa, and 
Tullus Hostilius are respectively connected with the origin 
of the three patrician tribes, the Rainnes, the Titles, and 
the Luceres, and with their settlement upon the several lulls 
called the Palatine, the Quirinul, and the C Julian. Thus, 
under the three first kings, the patrician part of the Roman 
constitution had received its full development. To Ancus 
Martins, tradition assigned the honour of laying the first 
foundation of the plebes, or commonalty, that; important ele- 
ment in the state, to which Rome, under the commonwealth, 
owed nearly all her greatness. His predecessor, attentive 
solely to war, had neglected the religious institutions esta- 
Wished by Numa, and for his impiety hud been destroyed 
by a thunderbolt with all bis family. Ancus Marcius, whoso 
mother, according to the tradition, was the daughter of 
Numa, restored the neglected rites, and endeavoured in all 
respects to imitate the pacific policy of his grandfather. But 
the neighbouring states, mistaking his love of peace for 
timidity or sloth, provoked him to hostilities by repeated 
aggressions on the Roman territory. In the successive wars 
with the Latins, the Veientines, and other states, which en- 
sued, he was invariably successful. From tlie Latins 
took |he towns Politonum, Tell on oo, Ficana, Medullia, aim 
transferred their inhabitants to his capital, giving them as a 
place of abode, not indeed any ground within the walls, but 
apart of the Avon fine and the valley near the temple of* 
Venus Marti a which separated that lull from the Palatine. 
Ancus was thus the founder of the plebes, and his assign- 
ment of part of the public domain to that body procured 
him in after times front one party the title of the ‘Good 
(IStaius in Festus, v, Sos, quoted too by Lucretius, 
Hi. Jd30) ; others condemned his unworthy love of popula- 
rity (V irg. Mn* vi. 81 G). The Latin towns just mentioned 
are ewppo«od to have been situated between Rome and the 
coast ; and indeed the conquests of the king extended to the 
mogih of the Tiber* where he established a colony under the 
namf of (Htta* thus securing to Rome the navigation of the 
riveL In his war against Veii he was eaually successful; 
amt to protect his people on that side ho fortified iheJani- 
mlym, and connected it with the city by means of the Sacred 
Rridge called the Pom Subiictus, in the construction of which 1 
or iron Was used. This bridge, repaired from time < 
>|iy^pie-Whder die direction of the. college of priests called . 

Cbridt^-makors,) wli<> religiously adhered to the ] 
metal, lasted until the year 23 b.c„ .< 
. away by an extraordinary inundation ' 
.'oLlne ' its place supplied the following year by a 

by the censor JEmilius Lepidus. A 
more durable monument; connected with the name of 
bilious j^tfeeprison funned out of a quarry In tbat sidc of 
‘fb» CaMMm r t^e >foruTO^ It would be 

tfte detailed account of the 


Niebiilfr a trace wMfc; 

of , chb6©n;idtern|p^ ,, two leading 

.tribes. ^ TMmetomn fetnily of 

voured to refer theit oaj^p^k" ■' 

Didnysins iii. 3G-45, with 

lated by Hare and Thirlwafe vok i. p. > 

A'NCYLUS is the name of the shell 
called the fresh-water limpet. Tfey •«** • - 

conical shells, with jfeghtly reoulnfea/^Sv The <^ft^ fe: 
simple, and marked with a horso-shoe-sbaped mustulir 
scar near the margin, which fe hilomipfed da thd iamlivcif/' 
the left side over the respiretory holes, as M the «enus 
Syphonana. This animal, liko the pohd/snail (&f*hety<>h0 
two compressed triangular fettt&dds, with the eyes sessile 0 ^; 
the outer base ; and a respiratory cavity placed on th^ 
middle of the back, with an apertiwo closed by 
opening in the middle of the left side. 

This’ genus is very nearly allied to the pond-snail, JAm- 
j nea t horn which it chielly differs in the simple conical form 


nea t horn which it chielly differs in the simple conical form 
jtf its body and shell, and some species, as are 

tulied to it by having the apex bent on one sine, as if 
making an approach to the spiral form. It has been 
placed in several orders, but there is little doubt that its true 
situation is with the lung-breathing roollusca. Treverianus 
has mistaken the lid of the respiratory opening for a gill ; 
and Rung places it with the semiphilkdicns. They are 
found in Europe, America, and the West Indies* attached 
to stones and plants, and they will live a considerable time 
out of the water. They are easily known from the St/frfio- 
naricn , which are the only shells they can be eohftmnded 
with, by t-liefr being sinistral, very thin, and covered with 
a liairy pei iostraca. 

ANCY'RA, now Angora, or Engour, was one* of the* 
most important cities of Asia Minor. Tradition ascribed its 
origin to Midas, and its inhabitants exhibited in a temple of 
Jupiter a sacred anchor, which was said to have been dis- 
covered at the time of its foundation, This was, probably, a 
Greek invention, to account for the name of the city, but be 
this as it may, an anchor appears on the coins struck in the 
reigns of Antoninus, Severn s, and Caracalla. When the 
hordes of Galli or Gulatfie established themselves in the 
heart of Asia Minor, Ancyra became the capital d* a tribe 
which had originally come from the neighbourhood M 
Toulouse, called Tectosages. In n c. 189, the whole of 
Galatia was subdued by the arms of. Manlius, and from this 
time it was for the most part virtually dependent upon 
Rome. Towards the el<\<He of t he Republic, Deiotarus, who; 
by right, was the Tetrarch of the Tectosages alone, had 
extended his authority over the other Galatian tribes, and 
even assumed the title of king : but under Augustus (b.c. 
25) it was found convenient to reduce the whole country to 
J the form of a province, of which Ancyra was still the capital. 
Though deprived of its nominal independence, the efty 
flourished under the favour of Augustus, and the inha- 
bitants in thefefratitmje appear to havo^. offered religious 
honours to the monarch. The city was permitted to assumo 
the name Seltuste, (the Greek term correBponding to the 
Latin Augusta,) and at the death of the emperor, when an 
inscription on brass was erected at Romo to commemorate 
his achievements, the citizens of Ancyra procured a copy 
and liatjLit inscribed on roarbip in Gh^cck and Latin, ant 
placed in one of their public buftdi%a, wlijck was proh44|r 
a temple dedicated to Augustuft, fiidef the Character M 
Lunus, This inscription, called the Mofwmenfium Amjp4* ; . 
nu?n, was discovered in 1^4, by 
and ambassador from Ferc|nand IL, at the 
A more correct gppy wui^taken by foifflneibil in 
by him oommunicated to Chfebulh who 
of the lost words by conjeeture, and 
Asiatic Antiquities. It has boon repeated^ mritded 
particularly as an appendix to the writings or Tacitus; f 
Olierlin’s editiun, tem..ii., p, 5&6.) The greftb&r pait of tlie 
Latin inscrvntian was still standing ip had 

been originally put up, but in many pahte A had heett mufcC' 
lated in the attempts to remove the co^er crumps 
which flie difrerent ^eces of marbfe W ; 

together. Suetonius, in his C, 

of the original inscription at Rome, wlucP 
mentum Ancyranum was copied. Augustus, sa^a h% 
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tc# of t|pqm e«bt«i»bqfr • 

imfomfy MdHhte which WAiU to be fc»t 

if ptoto ft lf«*w *n4 erected m front of his mw. 

^ toifdorcktel Iiw^piwiiwarts^, fu% deserve* 
tfcHMfe# fw Shunto# of Ahoym, h# the** ire *&*»! 
$^«« *®Wjt *rd Worthy of waikm, that which 

Mmtftmmn W git*© jit life £ UA t ccrotain- 

i*0 t# onUteratiun of ptiblfa festivals at the expense of eat- 
taS* Endfaiduate there named. Among these public bene^ 
Ikaivm, me cannot but remark Almorix, the eon bf 
Aiepojriat* two mm* which bear a strong resemblance to 
those whibh ooeur tojttoior'* History of kk Gallic Worn, 
m Dwmwwlx, ^eni' 'Other inscriptions may be seen in 
T&totHtkrt'e Volya \gS4ti Levant* torn, ii, but this tracer 
was compelled to feave many unnoticed. A skilful anti- 
quary, he observe#,- would still find inscriptions enough to 
ceeupy a your m copying. Th# high importance of Aneyra 
Under the empire is proved by the numerous corns it issued, 
and by the immense number of its public buildings, the 
scattered remains of which are seen in all quarters of the 
present city Abo\<? all u ns it celebrated as one of the chief 
seats of religion, ko that Libamus call* it the sacred city. 
Coins and inscriptions refer to the worship of Jupiter, Ceres, 


Bacchus, Pallas, ApulJo, Cybele, Limus, Salas, ^K«culapiuA\4^ , be strata or rocks which fornP the »Sima Nevada arq itif 


Scrap™, the Dioscuri. It was 'also the seat of one of the 
earliest Christian churches, founded, probably, by tho 
apostle St. Paul : accordingly, m the years 314 and 35b, 
Christian councils were held hero. Pagan worship, how 
ever, had not yet ceased, und when Julian visited 
Ancyra in 3f>2, he was received without the walls by 
religious processions from all the temples oi the city. As 
the power of Rome declined, the frontiers were exposed to 
flic ravaged of \anou* enemies. In 625, Aneyra was taken 
by a general of the Persian Cbosroes In the following cen- 
tuiy it twice fell into the power of tho Arabs. * In 1085, it 
was taken by the Turks, but m J 102 reemered for a time 
l>y tho Franks. After being lor a considerable period the 
capital of the Turkish empue, it again changed masters m 
consequence of the great battle between Tamerlane and 
Bajazet, which was iought m the adjoining plain, July 2b, 
1402. In 1 U5, it was recovered for the Turks by Moham- 
med I., and since that period has alwajs belonged to tho 
O Human empire. The population, according to the Abbf* 
Jleltay, consisted of 40,000 Turks, 40(H) or 5000 Armenian*, 
having soven churches, and 600 Greeks, haung two 
churches t The present population is not known, though it 
is considerable. Its elnct commerce consists m articles 
manufactured from the bright, silk-hke wool of the Angora 
goat. At the beginning of the last century, there worn 
leMdent mei chants there from England, France, and Hol- 
land Tho town ih sttimtcd near the sources of the most 
eastern tributary of the Sakarm, or Sangnnus, and at a 
distance* according to our maps, ot about twenty miles from 
the Halys, winch, m that quaiter, reaches its most western 
limit. In Leake's Map* twehe antient and modern remds 
arc Boon to meet in Angora, which is the best e\ ldcuce ofibo 
importance at the city. It has been uwted by Tournefert, 
Lucas, Pocoeke, Brown, Bruce, Kinnoir. It lies in 32° 4f/ 
E. lonff, 39° 52 / N. tet (See Tournefort, Virtja gc du Le- 
vant, tom, ih, p> 244 ; Mfimnircs dr, l' Academe de# Inscrip- 
tion#, tom, xxxix., p 391 ; Rasche, Lexicon Rei A 'ammo rue, 
article * Aneyra.*) There was another Anoyra in Phrygia 
Epictetus, tho precise position of which is unknown. The 
coins of both towns have the name in the form ANK.YP A, 
not ATKY PA. 4 

ANDALUCKA at J^DALD&FA, tho most somnerti 
of the provinces of Spain! comprises the four Moorish king- 
dome <rf Seville, Cordoba, Jaen, and Granada. It is situated 
between $8 a 4 1 and 88° M* N. hit, and 2° nnd 7° 2© A W, 
letlg, 5 fe bounded on the north La Mancha and Estro- 
msdura, on the east by Murcia, on^tho south-east by the 
Mediterranean, and by Portugal on the west ; it extends, 
in it* greatest length, 320 miles from east to wetd, and 144 
from north to south. It was included m the Roman prm ince 
of Bmtioa, so called from tho rner Brotis, now Guadalqmvir. 
The present name, according to tho most general opinion, 
it received from the Vandals, who established themselves 
in it about the beginning of the fifth century of ottr t»r». 

Two chain* of mountains tfiwmse this province ; tho 
most southern, and that which also has the highest summits, 
is Cfidlod the mmm&eDtfu range by somo geographers. It 
exfcttyfete fiotn^arith to Oapo Gata, a distance of about 240 
in length without reckoning its sinuosities or wind- * 


fog*; totarttk *«»J» S 

Steam#, is tom U #0% »» t.. T . 

fe nm km south fo nowft, qm tim km mtjM 
oonrse it takes dimrent nasnes k The8ie|fhdie4}a 
fe the most sottthgrn Inwheh of th* «f 

tends from 36° 4 r to3fi° tto VIM, Tip Stermsi ... .. „ 

Abd&tosfe, and Frieta then Mw in A ®b«tfen Arnn 
west taenartk-east from 5° ) to §*W r wwsihfe 

W the Sierras of Loja, Albany Tajada, M 
approach file shore of the M#itecmnem3i in m 

north-west to south-east^ frbm %r, m 

Picacho de VeleU it fakes the imxto Of Bfew “ 
then runs from west to east os woe 47^ alter 1 v . 

a direction souiaNasfc and afterwards souths it beconies i 
Sierra do Ffiabres. Tins Sicn-a joins thu Sws trade AljamS . T . 
and divides itself into two bmwihos, one of which abuts on thb 
sea at Caw) Gata ; the other branch proceeds eastwards to tho ^ 
Torre do Roldan, I'ho mfrnur range of mountains parcel j 
to the Sierra Nevada for the d vt,Mnco of about 45 
from Motril to Almeria, is called Alpujamis, OH A Ttt bfc 
name, meaning grass and pa»dure mountains. This chain* 
ittcludos the 8iqrra de Gador and Contraviesa, «iM jtr 
western extronuty joins the heights of I^tijur and Jmuottt, 


dined tp a direchan almost parallel to that of the central 
<*ham. Tho slope of the Alpujarras is abrupt on the noith, 
but ori the south it extend* itself gradually, so that the btiU 
slope dow n 1 0 t he t cu - shi »ro. * 

The Sierra Nevada is mainJ> composed of nuca-slato 
whii h passes into gneiss and clay -slut 0: on tho south frlope 
the c lay-date rests on tlu? miea-slate, nnd is covered by a black 
transition limestone u>ek, neb m sulphmet ol lead. Near 
Granada there is a quarry oi serpentine on the banks of the 
Genii: it is gieen, mixed wfth a groat quantity of blue, and 
susceptible oJ a «*iod polish Finn marbles, alsu, nnd ala- 
ba -»t< is of a hi till mt white (olour, but of a Aory soft quality, 
are found near Granoda. This chum has noveral pomt« 
colei od vu*h p rpidiml snow, the highest of which MpL 
bacon, is 11,600 feet abuie the sea. Tho noXt in height 
is the Piu. 1 o di Veleta, 11,365 feet. This point ofiWs 
otic ol th « most imposing views in Europe. In %ho 
eentif of a m igmfiecnt panorama, the obaorver behoktB 
hunsclf burroimdod by sn<w and tremendous precipices ; 
farther on to tjie north he perceives tho inferior summits 
of the chain, tenmnating m verdant plains boundod by 
the summits of the Nieira Morena, a distance of about 
eighty nulcH, nnd m» the south ho beholds at his fbqt 
the wa\os of the Mediterranean heating agonist the rocks 
of the shores, and m a dear day he may perceive the 
coast of Africa, distant about 125 miles, The lake of Cal- 
dera, whit h is ih * s mice of tho CAiadalfoo, fe on the 
Mulhacon and 10,112 teet aho\e the sea. The Surra de 
Gasdori* 6575 feet high, and covered with snow three parts 
of the ve ir. The Crcstu. de Gallo, or Cock's Comb, in the 
Siena de Honda, to the S.F. of the town of that name, 
the first point dihtoxcrod hy ships approaching Cadu, 
The hermitage of Nnestra Senora de las Nieves, (out Lady 
ot the Snow,) on the same mountain, is elected 60)1 feet 
(See Orographic dc I' Em ope.) 

This range being so contiguous to the sea, the rivers 
on the south side may move properly be called torrents 
than mere: the principal of these, the Guacharo, the Gua- 
daljoree, tho Ailra, tho Almeria, and the Guailalf'eo, tail 
into the Meditmanoan, Tho Guild, tho Dario, celebrated 
for the particles of gold found m the sand w Inch it ^r^es, 
the Gun dm mi Mo nor, and a fiwv other* of lobs note, swell 
witb their water* the current of tho Guadalquivir, 

A branch of the lVno-Rsutie chain which Serves as a 
boundary to the plains of Ground a on the nurlh, connect^ it 
with the Marmnic range by its junction with tho Sierrh tie 
Caxorln The length of this chain from Capo St. Vfatytett 
to the Sierra Hegur i, in Murcia, including tbs moUflfafrre of 
the Algartos, iRalxiut 360 miles, and its greatofit Breadth bu- 
tween Cordoba and the mer Gnadatmox nearly sixty, from 
its extern extremity to the mnmt of t)ie liver Tittto, near 
the boundary of Spam and Portugal, between 2° 32', and 
6° ia # W. long., it runs from K.NJE. to W.S VV., thsrt ts, 
almost parallel to the Pmn^- Bmtio, and takes the names of 
Sierra do h» Fedroohca, Cordoba* ('oM^tanflnn, Ouft^alcanaL 
tmd Monaeterio, At the Inst point 11 is dmdqd into two « 
branches, 61ia of which tu kes tho name of Sierra A 1 bftfeira* end " 
rune to a wefeteim direction to the banka of the Guadigna^ tho 
second prooeeda sonUi-wostw aids under the name 



arAwchey^d^ _ ... , 

of CatdeiraS and mtjncMqdo in Portugal^ the Cddufed&l 
runs imd m > 1 

southern Ihriits bf province bf Afemteo % Portugal. 
This reiig^ coflWn'«i»y remarkable : 

aiiy v ‘elevation ’t0 the snow for Slide 

' The Tiefcfch, kermes-oak, and other 
* '.sibiiiiitkflr ’ «id- daik green leaves; with wbieh it is 
Wered; give it a dark mppearance, fiwn which the name 
Of Sierra Morena, dr Ban ;l|duntft!ti, is given; to part of 
flie range* Its formation is principally schistose ; the 
Sierra de Caldeirao pr&edfcs y$camo remains, and basalt 
is foundnear Almagro da the high road from Madrid to 
Cadiz* Though the Marianic range is the^great. boundary 
between the waters of the Guadiana and Guadalquivir, yet 
mtoiy rivers which hityfc ibeir sources on the north side of the 
chain intersect it, and fall into the Guadalquivir 6n its right 
hank ; except the Tin to and a few more, which empt)- them- 
selves into the ocean between Moguer and Huelva. -The 
Sierra Morena contains the richest deposit df minerals in 
w Spain : it produces -mercury, lead, copper, silver, and gold : 

* it is also exceedingly abundant in pasture, and well adapted 
to cultivation. The high road from Madrid to Andalusia cuts 



this chain in its narrowesAnd most elevated part, called^the husbandman has left, uncultivated : the coper 


Bespena Ferros, or the Precipice of the Bogs. Another 
communication is open in this chain, which connects Anda- 
lusia With Estremadura by the Puerto of Monasterio. These 
are the only roads in the Sierra Morena : thero are other 
communications through it, which, if not impracticable, are 
at least very insecure. 

Tlie Guadalquivir is the largest river in Andalusia. 
Bory de St. Vincent says that its real source is the Gua- 
darmena, a river which, springing in the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of La Mancha, flows in a direction south-west, 
cutting as it wore the Sierra de Alcaraz, and with an incli- 
nation to the south, after having received the waters of the 
Guadalimar, falls into the Guadalquivir in the plains of 
Ubeda. The Spanish geographers place the sources of this 
river in two fountains, distant about seventeen miles from 
each other, on the Sierra de Cazorla 38° N. lat., and 3° W. 
long. The windings of this mountain force it at first to 
follow an irregular course. After having received the Gua- 
diana-Menor, near Jodar, it Hows towards the west as far 
as MoUtoro, and then to S.W., gathering all the torrents 
Which descend from the Sierra Morena on the northern bank, 
and on the southern, the streams that flow from the Sierra 
de Bedroar, Jaen, and Cabra. The Guadajoz, which crosses 
the high road from Madrid to Cadiz not lar from Cordoba, 
is one of its greatest affluents on the southern bank. At. Palma 
del Rio it receives the Genii, and continues a W-S-W- and 
S.8.W. course nearly to Seville. Beyond that city it Hows 
almost due south without any obstacle, through a level 
country with a winding course, and dividing itself into several 
branches* forms two islands, called Ida Mayor and tsla 
Menor, or Great and Small Island. At tire southern 
extremity of the I si a Mayor these different branches re- 
join, and the river enters the sea near San Lucar de Barra* 
meda. 

Tho extent of county which this river traverses from the 
Sierra do Cazoria, lat. 38°, to the Punta de Chipiona, 
situated, according to the Derrotero de Tofiilo, in 36° 44' 18", 
is about 270 miles ; but the course of the river, following 
all its windings, is at least 350 miles. The Guadalquivir 
is navigable as far as Seville ; and a company has under- 
taken to remove the obstacles which impede the navigation 
to Cordoba. The affluents of the Guadalquivir, besides those 
mentioned* are the Gnediel, the Escobar, the Jandula, the 
Yeguas, Aren ales, Guudaliuellato, Guadabarbo, Bembezar, 
Guadalbacar, Gulapagar, and Viar, which flow into it on the 
northern bank ; and on the southern Jandulillo, Ninchez, 
Torres, Guadalbullon, Salados de Arjona, or salt streams 
of Arj on a, Capones, Guadaim, and Tagerete. : > 

The plains of Andalusia, notwithstanding their being 
situated in one of the warmest climates of Europe, are still 
: speaking of a moderate tempOTatprev It mover 
:'>lrieek«i'.iii ; ^em, and the snow never remains iSag upon the 
.unhealthy and scorching winds, which come 
Aorfl ^ arp eooled and purified by the snowy summits 

of ihe Sierra Nevada, and rarely produce those pernicious 
^^feffi^ts observalde m the country from which fhdy blow, 
n'M On teiving at Bespena perros, on the route mm Castile 
• ?^A^ lUostinattentive observer wiflimniethately ; 

■/.:?? of iiett^kro^iaTO;K^^ On the 


the grounds; At ;a j 

%f lofty head above % olive, 
the farmer or the garden of 'some, 
bryanthemum, or fig-marigold, 
of the humble ift^Uont , , 

liant scarlet liowpr. A* . 
in many gardens ; and exotics, wh$h even at Mfe^tpef 
lier require to be kept in a green-house, are here common 
in the open air. As we approach the s^-shere the JEtir 
ropean vegetation almost disappears, and is replace? % 
plants properly belonging tS*the Flora of Arabia, Egypt, 
and Barbary: the ehamserops or dwarf- palm, which never 
rises to the elevation of a tree, occupies all the spaco that 



occupies all the wild and gravelly spots. The aceh 
wild olive-tree, and tho woody astragalus, take 
of all the space abandoned by man. The sage, the gum 
cistus, various species of thymes, the rosemai7, the myrt}e, 
and other aromatic plants, cover the uncultivated heights. 
Tho orange and lemon trees, particularly around convents 
and monasteries, form groves of considerable extent, which 
in the time of blossoming fill the air with a delicious per- 
fume. At that season tho inhaling of so many odours, in 
whiclv ihe balsamic perfume of the cistus is distinctly per- 
ceived, especially before and after sunset, gives a delightful 
sensation of the salubrity of the air. Within fifteen or 
twenty miles from the coast, the plants of America are 
so adapted to tho soil as to have become almost naturalized 
the nopal, on which the cochineal insect is fed, is very 
successfully cultivated near Cadiz ; and the same plant 
forms the hedges of the vineyards of the Boya do Malaga. 
The sugar-cane and the cotton- tree occupy the plains of 
Veloz-Malaga, Torroj, and Motril : the pomegranate is 
a vciy common tree in all that part. With so great a vari- 
ety of productions, the season of blossoming must necessarily 
he very long; it begins about the end of January, with 
the almond-tree, and ends in June with the olive. The Jjtjg- 
vests also of fruit and grain succeed one another throughout 
the whole circle of the year, beginning in February or March 
with the sugar-cane, and ending in March or April with the 
orange, on which tree it. is not an unirequent occurrence to 
find the fruit and blossom together. Even when the heat of 
the sun has dried up tho smaller rivers, their banks are 
covered with the rosy flower of the adelfa, or rose-boy tree* 
The soil is so productive, particularly in the plains, (hat the 
husbandman with very little trouble may obtain an abundant 
harvest. Besides all the species of corn and fruit, wine 
and oil make the bulk of the productions of 
the wines, Jerez or sherry, the Pajarete, MalaM, Mon- 
tilla, Espera, Bornos, and Tmtiila, are the most celebrated. 
The rich paotures of the mountgins^nd valleys feed iunu^ 
merable herds of eattle^ among whicli the bulls have been 
renowned feem the f&louSv^tpeS of King Gerybn. The 
woods of oak of the Serran^.dte Honda, of Cordoba, and 

Loma de Ubeda, the Dehesa of Cq^doba, and the Cartujj^of 
Jerez, produce the finest breed Of^horSes in the Pehinsula. 
The seas and rivers abound in fish, and the mounmins iti 
every spocies of game. The wolf and the boar a#e thC <Sly 
ferocious animals; aropng the reptiles a^d the 

scorpion, the tarantula spider, the channeteon, 
snakes, though none of .the worst iind| ire IbunA^ 
riches of the mineral kingdom are no less abundant? jBiktyr 
six mines are known, which produce g6kl, aftyery 
iron, lead, loadstone,^ ^ coals, . ' vitrued* ■ axufea^Ifwar),; ; 

A^atasiatimder,theM^^ 

doms, viz., Seville, Cordoba, Graxiada^ and v 
present it is divided into six nrai^cia f Seyllle,^ . ^ . 

Cordoba, J aen, Granada, and Mplafea, containing t 
lafcion of 1,004,270 ^ 

bishoprics, fourteen oollegiafe. 
of military commandar^ 
both sexes, with 1W ’ 



AND 

, j 458 towns, 314 

nsia is divided into two military departments, 
earth a c^am-gorml, end a Chmtctlleria, or high cml ai 
d^mumr^ourfe one at Seville, and another at Granaxto, , 
of Andalusia appear to fee a mixture of live 
deferent nations, which successively have had the domi- 
region,--ilie Carthaginians, the Romans, the 
Vandafe, and the Goths, mixed with the original race* very 
ptofeably of African origin. The Moors invaded it in 711, 

.arid it was not until 1491 that they were expelled from 
: Granada^ thefr last hold. Notwithstanding their expulsion, 
many traces of tbeito character are still discernible. T£e 
complexion and foatures rtf the inhabitants, their dances, 
music, and musioal instruments, many names of persons 
and places, tlie most trivial phrases, their prejudices, their 
system of agriculture, their hospitality, and part of the dress, 
especially among the women of some villages, and oven their 
harsh mode of aspirating the Castilian language, — every- 
thing reminds the attentive observer of their Arabian an- 
cestors. The Andalusian, . inhabiting one of the finest 
climates in the world, where nature so liberally yields its 
Aches, lives contented with what he possesses, is never 
anxious about the future, and is a stranger to sorrow. This 
sort of indifference and improvident disposition has eausoiM rattans, and numerous shrubs. 


him to be accused of indolence. The inhabitants of the 
plains of Seville may perhaps deserve that character ; but 
the labourer of the Scrrama do Ronda, of the Hoya de 
Malaga, of the Alpujarras, and in general all the people in- 
habiting the highlands, whom the sun when it rises always 
finds busied in their occupations, which they never quit 
until after its setting, cannot justly be taxed wkh indolence. 
In those districts the women arc seen working in the fields, 
while the men arc employed in reaping the harvest in the 
plains of Seville ; and, when men and women work together, 
the former are observed to stop in their work now and then to 
srnoke*their paper cigars, while die latter, who do not enjoy 
that luxury, proceed in their task ; which circumstance may 
probably have led inattentive travellers to make erroneous 
statements about the supposed idleness of the Andalusian 
people, and the miserable condition to which the women 
are reduced in that province. The sumo amount of credit 
is due to all the accounts and wonderful talcs about the 
jealousy of the Andalusian men, and of the confinement 
in which they keep their wives. Possessing a powerful 
and lively imagination, the Andalusian express the most 
simple ideas in a figurative and energetic language, which 
tmy perhaps entitle them to the epithet of the Gas- 
cons of Spain. The Sal Andaluza , or Andalusian wit, 
though not so pungent, is not less celebrated in Spain, than 
the Attic wit was in Greece. The Andalusian women are 
remarkable for the gracefulness of their forms, for their ex- 
pressive, large, and black eyes, and for their small, delicate 
feet. It is not, however, a rare occurrence to find among 
them some with blue eyes, a fair complexion, &nd light, 
flaxen hair. Andalusia has at all times produced eminent 


. ; . ANDAMANMM^^^®* MppprigaJ, 

consisting of ‘ % 

to 13° 48' N. latitule tltese^larids xre so con- 

tiguous, feeing only separated % "yery straito* ' 
they are usually considered a* pne islfln3, under the nato® 
of the Great Andaman, and are generally so laid 
maps*^tAnother, of these , i4|k^3s. wfelch ia l^ 
little Andaman , is the most sqiiiheirn of : Rut- 
land Islet lies between the two Andamans, 
tinel Islet is on the western aide of Great Andaman* in 
11° 45' N. lat.i and 92-S^!B^loiig. The remaining isletr&re 
not known by any distinctiye names. The ridrlfehAa 
of the Nicobar, islands is within 30 leagues of tito soulfe 
Little Andaman. ■ 

Great Andaman is tfbout 140 nfilcs long and 20 toil m 
broad. In the centre is a high monritain called the Saddle 
Peak, which is about 2400 feet above the level of the sea. 
The island does not contain any considerable Aver. ."It, is 
tolerably clothed with trees, several of which afford timber 
of sufilcient size for ship-building; among them are the 
poplar, ebony, a tree resembling satin-wood, redrwood, ih# 
cotton* tree, and almond-tree, besides bamboos, ground- 


Italicus, and the agriculturist Columella, did honour to* the 
Andalusian name under the Romans. The list of the 
eminent Arabs, who were born and educated in thatprovince, 
is still more numerous ; and, in modem times, the Granadas, 
Leones, Morillos, Cespedes, Herreras, Riojas, and also the 
best lyric poets in the Peninsula, were Andalusians by 
birth. If ever a rational and enlightened system of govern- 
ment should secure the property arid allow the free develop- 
ment of the intellectual Shculties of this peopl«t— if the 
*ule of the law ; |fe0uld ever be substituted for the 
caprice of man, — Andalusia will become the finest province 
in Spain* At present, though there are universities at 
Seville, Granada, arid Cordoba, besides several colleges at 
Cadiz and other principal towns, education is not in the 
most flourishing condition. The unequal division of the 
land* —the best and largest portion of which is in the hands 
of the grandees, who never visit their possessions, and of 
monks, *Who care little about improving them,— keeps agri- 
culture in a very backward state ; and an oppressive and in- 
judicious fiscal system prevents the advancement of trade 
an# industry. (See Minano: Recueilde Voyages de la SodeU 
dte Gbographie de Pari?, vol. iii., pp. 8, 9. Antftlon ; Malte 
Brim's geography, viii., ‘feoCk 138. Bory de St. V incent s 
R6mm& Oeographique de la P&nimide Mrique, section i., 
chtopi. 3, seri^n ii.,p. 472—502. . •' , . 

For the subdivisions of Andalusia, and the chief towns, 
(toe the namei mentioned in this article. 


Very few animals are found on the islands ; the principal 
of them is a species of small hog, which is scarce ; the 
inhabitants use it for food. Besides these hogs, the Anda- 
maners eat rats, guanas, and snakes, but their principal 
food consists of fish, of which there are many varieties, 
and, during the north-east monsoon, they are very abundant. 
The shores abound in shell-fish, and oysters of good quality 
arc found in some situations. The edible birds'-nests, so 
highly prized in China, are sometimes seen in these islands, 
and a variety of beautiful shells — gorgonias, madrepores, 
and couries — may fee gathered on the shores. 

The fruit of the mangrove is almost the only vegetable sub- 
stance in the islands that is fit for food. Cocoa-nut trees,— 
which are so plentiful and so prolific, both on the continent 
and the neighbouring islands, — have never been planted in 
the Andaman islands. 

Tho inhabitants are among the very lowest in the scale 
of civilization of any people with which wo are acquainted ; 
they show determined hostility to Europeans, and repug- 
nance to come into communication with them. They are 
small of stature, seldom exceeding five feet in height, and 
ill-formed, with large heads and very slender limbs. In 
colour, hair, and features they resemble the race of African 
negroes. They are wholly unaccustomed to the use of 
clothing ; their implements are but few in number, and of 
a very rude description. They have no vessel that can resist 
the action of fire, their only mode of cooking consists in throw- 
ing their food upon burning wood. Their principal weapons 
of offence are bows and arrows. The former are usually from 
four to five feet long, and for strings they use fibres drawn 
from the leaf of a tree, or slips of bamboo ; their arrows are 


men. The great Trajan, the two Senecas, the poet Silius Lformed of reeds, with heads of wood hardened in the fire, or 

* ” ’ * ' ’ offish-bones. They also carry spears of heavy wood, with 

sharpened points, and are provided with a shield made of 
bark. They use both their arrows and their spears for killing 
fish, and show considerable dexterity in this occupation ; they 
likewise make use of a hand-net formed of bark. 

It is worthy of remark, that every people with whom we 
have become acquainted, however small their acquaintance 
with other arts, are possessed of the art of making nets of 
one kind or other, and thus forming articles of some utility. 

The dwellings of the natives are rude in the extreme 
they are formed by fixing four poles in the ground and 
binding their tops together, filling up tho spaces between 
them with branches of trees, and leaving a vacancy on one 
side just large enough to allow of ingress and egress. In their 
disposition, they are described as cunning and treacherous ; 
their disinclination to the intercourse of strangers amounts 
with them to a passion. They make no attempt to cultivate 
tho soil, and are obliged to reside in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the sea, from which they derive the principal 
part of their food. The population of tlie Great Andaman, 
it is conjectured, does not exceed 2580 persons ; they unite 
in small societies, and moye about from one part of the coast 
to another in search of food. These people are supersti- 
tious* and are believed to WOmMp the sun ; but our imprtrfoefc 
acquaintance with their customs does not allow us 1*» 
press any decided opinions on this subject. 
m the mprhtog* tot care is to plaster 
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■with mud, which hardens in the sun, and $eitofa as a 
protection against the attacks of insects which swarm in 
the air, and would otherwise bo a constant torment to thorn. 
This plastering* and tlie custom of painting their woolly 
heads with red ochre, does not tend to improve thoir natu- 
ra^^ocms appearancov 

The origin of this race of people,— -so different hi their 
appearance and state of civilization from any of the ffcps on 
the dontinont, ox the neighbouring islands,— -is an object of 
some curiosity. The people to whom they bear the greatest 
resemblance in their porsons and dispositions aro the raop- 
beaded I^apuas of New Guinea ; but how they should have 
found their way to so great, a distance, in their frail canoes, 
it is difficult to imagine. The 1 anguage used by the Anda- 
manors, as far as there are means for judging, appears to 
be wholly dissimilar to Etny spoken in other parts of the east 

A settlement was attempted by the English in 1791, on 
the south part of the largest island, which settlement was, 
two years afterwards, removed to Port Cornwallis, near the 
northern end, in: 13° 28' N. lat, and 92° 54' E. long. One 
object for making this establishment was the possession of 
a commodious harbour on the east side of the Bay of 
Bengal, which might be a place of shelter during the pre- 
valence of the north-east monsoon. Tho place was aban- 
doned in 1796, in consequence of its proving extremely 
prejudicial to the health of the settlers. It is probable that 
this disadvantage might have been remedied by clearing the 
adjacent district, which consists of lofty hills covered with 
trees and jungle. 

In 1814, when Port Cornwallis was visited by an English 
ship, very few vestiges remained of the British settlement. 
Subsequently (in April, 1824) the British force under Sir 
Archibald Campbell, despatched against the Burmese, as- 
sembled in the harbour, where some of the ships remained 
about a month ; but it was not found possible on that occa- 
sion to establish any intercourse Avith the natives, who 
omitted no opportunity of showing their hostile feelings by 
discharging their arrows at all the Europeans who camo 
within their reach. 

The Little Andaman was visited, in November, 1825, by 
the Earl Kellie transport, for the purpose of procuring water 
for the troops which she was conveying to Rangoon, when 
the inhabitants showed an equally fierce disposition, and 
endeavoured as much as possible to obstruct our people while 
filling their water-casks. This smaller island does not 
possess any harbour, but has tolerable anchorage near the 
shore. It is twenty-eight miles long with an average 
"breadth of seventeen miles. (Symcs's Embassy to Ava, and 
MS. documents at the India Board, as quoted in Hamilton's 
East India Gazetteer.) 

A|JI)AN'TE, in music, (participle of the Italian verb, 
andare, to go, going ,) is the third in order of the fiye 
classes into which musical movement is divided, (seo Al- 
ls cm o,) and the medium between the extremes of slow 
and quick. 

The music of former days, of Corelli, Handel, &c., which 
we agree to call antiont music, was generally much slower 
than that which prevails at present, and andante was then 
used to denote a moderate degree of quickness : now it 
indicates a steady, calm motion, rather inclining to, slowness 
than tho reverse. It also enjoins a more than ordinary 
attention to tho measure, to the equality of time given to 
each bar. It must be added, however, that composers often 
differ from each other in the meaning they annex to this 
word, a want of agreement which cau only be remedied by 
invariably marking the commencing time of ail movements 
by the metronome, or some kind of pendulum. 

This term is also used substantively : thus we say, an 
andante qf Haydn* &c. 

ANDANTI'NO, in music, the diminutive of andante, 
hut whether less slow or loss quick, fa still a question at 
issue. Rousseafr, Turk, dementi, and many others, are 
An the slow side; Koch, Burney, and Liehtonthul, espouse 
the other. 

M hm ..'the word andante is used, as by tho okl masters, to 
denote a degree of quickness, its diminutive abates its 
mptiorv : whhh employed to indicate ^movement rather 
slow than qmykl as in the pree^-.jjby, . the diminutive 
increases its inotion. • v For want of adverting to this fact, 
i^ueh rawapprebtmsion and some disputes have arisen. It, 

‘' h<5pify«»r, that andantino now shall sig- 

hhf * ; ^^ri&eut qui^er lh^ A^ it shali be the 

rapdmm between the tatter and qUegrett% A , • 
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sists of two town®, 

' " J 5 though they are UHiiiilly bhi. If }i 

place, and contaiflsa 66# ’fBalmk 


who are engaged iti the • ; a 
woollen stuff. Many apples ai€ grbwh •'*&&' 
hood* for cider. Nicholas Poussin 

ing hamlet, or in the • town itself: •, it . . 

fa a taonujaent to his memory, A castle fa 

said to have been built by Richard pmur It fa 

new in ruins. ' £' ' 

The arrondissement. of which Lei Ahdelys fa the capital 
comprehends 147 communes, and contains kbove 63, Op 0 in- 
habitants. 

ANDERNACH, a small town in a pleasant country oit 
the left bank of the Rhine, in the district of Coblenz and the 
province of the Lower Rhine, 50° 27' N, lat* 7° 25' E, long,, c 
and about ten miles W.N.W. from Coblenz. It }«fa apifte 
trade, cbielly in millstones, which arc cut in the neigh- 
bouring villages of Obor and Nieder-Mendig, in bricks, elaV 
for tobacco-pipes, and in trass, which is sent to Holland, 
This trass (see next page) is an earth, which is pulverized 
and mixed with lime to make a mortar suitable for con- 
structions under water. Trass is a corruption of the Dutch 
word tiros, which signifies cement. 

In Andernacli numerous pieces of columnar basalt are 
employed as posts at the corners of streets, &c. The door- 
posts and side-pieces of almost all the windows aro made of 
tho porous lava of which the famous millstones are formed. 
This material is also used for paving courts and kitchen 
floors, and has been employed in the construction of somo 
of the oldest buildings in this town, as well as in Coblenz. 
There are several mineral sources near the town. The 
place has about 3000 inhabitants, and a gymnasium. Tho 
vine is cultivated in tho neighbourhood. ‘ 

Andernacli was a. Roman station under tho name of 
Antunacum. It was also once an imperial town, till tho 
year 1496, when the elector of Cologne reduced it to the 
rank of a municipal town. 

Physical structure of the surrounding country. — Ander- 
nacli lies on the border of the mountainous region called 
the Eifel, which stretches between the Ardennes and the 
Rhine, and has been the seat at one time of m any active 
volcanoes; but all have been extinct since a period long 
antecedent to the historical cera. The fundamental rock 
of the country is grauwacke, which may be seen in many 
places around Andernaeb , the volcanic products lie upon 
that, all the secondary strata being wanting. Between th e 
and six miles west of Andernacli is the Laaeher See, or 
Lake of Laach, a spot celebrated for the beauty of its 
scenery. It is of a circular form, and is surrounded with 
woods which rise from the water’s edge to the summit of 
the high sloping banks; a man at an ordinary pace re- 
quires about two hours and a half to walk round it. Tho 
surface of the water is 670 feet above the Rhine at An- 
dernach, and the depth is about 200 feet. It has been 
commonly considered as the crater of a volcano, and tho 
circular form and igneous products scattered around lead 
one very naturally to view it as such ; but. great weight fa 
due to the observations of the Baron Van der Wyck in 
his Uebersicht der Pheinischen und Eifeler erloschenen 
Vxdkane, who considers tho lake to bo a depression in the 
grauwacke, and that the igneous products were ejected from 
five volcanoes in the immediate neighbourhood. There is no 
stream of lava, nor any walls of solid lava immediately ad- 
joining the lake; the volcanic products on its shores are 
scorioD or cinders, pumice and ashes, with numberless vol- 
canic balls or bombs in the ashes ; but solid lavas, basalts* 
and tuffs, are met with in all the hills and valleys around. 
Immediately in the neighbourhood of Andernaeb, and be- 
tween it and the town of Mayen, thcro . are great tracts 
covered with pumice stone, gravel, and ashes, offeli to k con- 
siderable depth; these substances arc in many places co- 
vered by a yellow marly sand, containing land shells, called 
loess, and in some situations this loess is covered again with 
pumice stone, gravel, and ashes. Not far from the Laaeher 
Sea aro the celebrated millstone quarries df Nieder Men&ig* 
which have been worked, it is believed* for at least 2000 
years, and from which millstones are sent to every part of 
Europe and to America. The rods fa a v^hard porous 
lava, which in all probability Was a sfaeam from efte of 
the neighbouring volcanoes. It is covered with the jumice 
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ravel, and ashes, m many pacts, but it is supposed to 
<# . r: ., leugth, a|iid 

VfoiM 'iM'. 'eKcav«iUoiui^;'«^^ 
the forms ,of p© lava, which separates into gigantic columns 
fma JlWeU Hto forty feet in height* miles north of 
A “ >T ^W.is the Brohl valley, celebrated hot only for its 
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ptt, sOOUery, but ion amount of its containing vast ac- 
iMons of an indurated Volcanic mud, which 


hby subse- 

fluent denudations has beeii broken into detached misses, 
presenting great vertical precipices and many varied pictu- 
resque forms! clothed with a luxuriant vegetation. The sub- 
stance is called trass, and lias been long extensively quarried , 
it is pounded and used in making mortar for buildings 
under water, like the volcanic substance called puzzolana 
in the neighbourhood of Naples, and the artificial imitation 
of it, Homan cement. Vast quantities of it are exported 
to Holland, where it is used in the construction of the dikes. 

The volcanic district of the Lower Eifel, which is im- 
mediately adjoining to Andernach, is very accessible to 
those who visit the Rhino. It is extremely interesting, not 
only to tho geologist,, hut to all who take pleasure in looking 
upon beautiful natural scenery. There is a short account of 
it in Dr. Daubenys work on Volcanoes, and a much more 
detailed description in Dr. Hibbert’s more recent publicatiot^ 
Oil the Basin of N earned ; a book, however, that will not be 
very intelligible either to the general reader or to any one 
who is not tolerably familiar with geology. The best works 
on the subject tiro in German, of which there are several. 
The work of Baron Von der Wyck, above quoted, is excel- 
lent, and Stein inger’s Geschichte der Khemisehen Vulkanch 
very full ; but. the best we have seen is a compilation from 
other writers, together with valuable additions from personal 
observation, by Messrs. Von Ocynhausen and Von Dechon, 
in the Geographical Journal , Hertha , lor the year 1828. 

ANDERSON (ADAM), was horn in Scotland in 1602. 
Having come to London, he obtained the situation of clerk 
in the South Sea House, with which establishment ho con- 
tinued to be connected for forty years, having risen at last 
to be chief clerk of the Stock and New Annuities. In the 
charter, granted in 1732, for the establishment of the colony 
of Georgia in America, Mr. Anderson was appointed one of 
the trustees to carry that object into execution ; and he also 
held a seat, in the court of assistants of the Scotch Corpora- 
tion in London. He died, at his house in Red Lion Street, 
CJorkenwell, on the 10th of -January 176.0. The chief 
occupation of many years of Mr. Anderson's life was the 
composition of his voluminous and well known work, the 
Historical and Chronological Deduction of Trade and Com- 
merce, which was first published in 2 yds. folio, in 1762. 
A second edition of the same size appeared in 1761 ; and 
a third, in 4 vols. quarto, (the fourth volume being new 
and by a different compiler,) in 1 782-9, after the death of 
the author. This work contains a large collection of facts ; 
but from the author's imperfect scholarship, or Ills limited 
oomrimnd of books, he has taken many of them at second- 
hand, from translations, or books of little authority ; and ( 
in the earlier portion of his book, especially, he has nearly 
neglected all the best sources of information. This defect 
has been to a great extent remedied in what may be consi- 
dered a fourth edition of Mr. Anderson’s Work, the Annals 
(f Commerce , Manufactures, Fisheries , and Navigation , 
by Mr. David Macpherson, 4 vols. quarto, 1 805. The last 
three volumes of this publication are nearly a reprint of 
Anderson's Historical Deduction ; but tho first, which com- 
prehends the history of commerce down to the fifteenth ceil* 
tiny, is entirely re-written, Mr. Anderson’s style, we may 
add, is very prolix, and singularly antiquated for the period in 
Which he wrote ; but in many of his opinions upon commercial 
subjects he was in advance of his age. — James Anderson, 
D.D., a brother of the subject of this notice, was the author 
of a work entitled Royal Genealogies, or the Genealogical 
Tables of EmpSors, Kings, and Princes, from Adam to these 
Times, published in 1732; of a Genealogical History of 
the House of Ivery, in 2 vols. 8vo., Loud., 1742 (the last 
volume having been prepared for the press after liis death, 
and a third being promised, which, we believe, has never 
appeared); of a volume entitled the Constitutions of Free 
Mmms ; and also, we believe, of several single sermons. 
He Was minister of the Scottish church, Swallow Street, 
London ; and used to he known among his acquaintances 
by the nfcme of Bishop Anderson. (See Chalmers’s 
'pict.) .... 
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author of the following 

Medium, quarto, Paris, - Telfcl - J 

Apollonimt Problematic a jaftpr&fa tdito f ^ 
mento^MbUmii Redidvi, quarto! Paris, • 
larium SecUbnum Anahjticm 

a Jfy&hrtsco Viet a l j : . 

absque ulla demonstration# ad nos trdnitij^ 
demonstrationibus 

Archimedis, quarto, Paris, 1616 ; EseerdtaHondnt- 
maticarum Dicas Prima, quarto, Paris, l $19, All 
works are Very scarce, * Mr, Anderson also 
been selected by the executors of tho ernment VletdV 
died in 1603, to superintend the publication of his unpnittetf 
manuscripts. Two treatises of Vieta, accordingly, entitled \ 
De AEfjuationum Recognitions et Emendations, appeared at 
Paris, m quarto, 1615, with a dedication, preface, and 
dix, by A nderson . Mr. David Anderson of Fitishaugi; £ 
brother (other authorities say, a cousin) of this Alexander 
Anderson, was the father of Mrs. Gregory, the wife 
Rev. John Gregory, minister of Drumoak, in Aberdeenshire, 
whose son was the celebrated James Gregory, the inventbt 
of the reflecting telescope. James Gregory is said to have ' 
been initiated in mathematical science by his mother. Of 
the same family, probably, was an Alexander Anderson, a 
native of Aberdeen, who graduated Doctor of Medicine at 
Leyden, in 171 7. His inaugural discourse, which is entitled 
De Morbis Acutis Puerperarum , is remarkably thick sown 
with scriptural and classical quotations. (See Chalmers's 
Biog. Diet,, and Brewster s Earn. Encyclop.) In the Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopedia Britanmca, there is a notice 
of Alexander Anderson by the Tate Professor Leslie, in 
which warm praise is bestowed upon the ingenuity, clever- 
ness, and classic elegance of his works. 

ANDERSON (SIR EDMUND), an eminent lawyer 
of the sixteenth century, in the early part of which he was, 
born at Broughton, or, as other authorities state, at Hixbo- 
rough, in Lincolnshire. His father, Thomas Anderson, Esq,, 
was a gentleman of good estate; and the family Was of 
Scotch descent. Edmund, who was a younger son. Was 
educated at Lincoln College, Oxford, after leaving which ho *'■ 
entered of the Inner Temple, and, having in due course 
been called to the bar, passed through the usual promotions, 
until, in 1 582, lie was made chief justice of the Common 
Pleas. This high office he held till his death, on the 1st of 
August, 1605. Chief Justice Anderson was one of the ablest 
and most learned of Queen Elizabeth’s judges ; but he was 
also one ol’ the most rigid of the high prerogative lawyers 
of that time. He particularly distinguished himselfliy the 
jjeal which he showed in favour of tne established church, 
and the umvise harshness with which he endeavoured to 
put down dissent. We should scarcely, indeed, lie going too 
far in saying of him that he was accustomed to regard law 
more than reason, and the will of the sovereign mom than 
either. He seems, by his severity, to have made hm^self 
unpopular and odious with all parties. His printed works 
are Reports of Cases argued and adjudged in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, in the Common Bench, folio, Lon. 1644; 
and Resolutions and Judgments on the Cases and Matters 
agitated in aU the Courts qf Westminster, in the latter end 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth , quarto, Lend. 1653. Both 
books are reckoned of groat authority. Three families; tie- 
soended from this chief justice, through two of his sens, 
received baronetcies in the reigns of Charles I. and II. ; and 
by his four daughters, who lived to be married, he became 
the ancestor of the earls of Pontefract, the Sheffields, duke# 
of Buckinghamshire, the earls of Warrington, and tlfe 
lords Monson . (Biograph. Brit) s . 

ANDERSON (GEORGJg), was born at Tunsterh* in 
the duchy of Sleswick, in Germany, about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. He appears to have been in a 
great degree self-educated. In 1644 lie left his native 
country to travel in the East, from Mdiich he returned in 
1650, after having visited Arabia; Persia, India, China, 
Japan, Tartary, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine. He 
was then taken into .. the-. Service; of the Ihike of HhJsteih- 
Gottorp, who often pressed him, but without to 

publish an account of his travels. At last ilie 

CHteari^ ; 
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iry trf a worn in the palace, 

communicative in, conversion, was led fa relate fcis adyew- 
fare* to the duke ; wav the whole story fam 

fem time to timegoiout of him aim Committed to writing. 
He was afterwards prevailed upon to revise the maMMorijn, 
after which it was published in folio, at Sleswick, in 1669; 
under the care <*f Olenrius. Attderacms travels, we believe, 
hfitVe neverbeen translated tato English. (See Bicg, Urriv.) 

ANHERSON (J AMES) was bom at Edinburgh on 
thff fak of August, 166$ ; Mb father, the reverend Patrick 
Anderson v was one of the minister* of that city. Having 
been educated forthe law, he was admitted a writer to the 
signet in 1690. In 1705 he made his first appearance as 
an author by the publication of An Essay showing that the 
Crown of Scotland is Imperial and Indejiendent : being an 
answer to W. Atwood's tract, entitled the Superiority and 
direct Dominion of the Imperial Crown and Kingdom of 
England over the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland , which 
had appeared the preceding year. As the subject discussed 
was one in which the people of Scotland at that moment 
took a very warm interest, the parliament, besides bestowing 
upon Anderson a pecuniary reward for bis performance, 
ordered its (hanks to be publicly returned to him by the 
lord chancellor, in the presence of her majesty’s high com- 
missioner and the estates ; Atwood' shook being at the same 
time ordered to be burnt by the common hangman. An- 
derson whs further honoured by tlie commands of the par- 
liament to collect and publish such ontiont documents as he 
might deem to be illustrative of the national independence ; 
ohd an assurance was given that the cost of the undertaking 
would be defrayed from the public treasury. He therefore 
relinquished his profession, and in 1707 came to London to 
superintend the engraving of the plates for his intended 
work. Before it issued from the press, however, he was 
carried off by a stroke of apoplexy, on the 3d of April, 1 728. 
The editing of the work was then entrusted *to Thomas 
Ruddiman, the learned grammarian; and it at length ap- 
peared at Edinburgh in 1739, in the form of a magnificent 
folio, with the title of Selectus Diplomatum et Numismatum 
Scotia ? Thesaurus. An elaborate preface was prefixed 
by Ruddiman. Anderson held the situation of postmaster- 
* general for Scotland from 1715 to 1717. He also pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, in 1727, Collections relating to the 
History of Mary Queen of Scotland , in 4 volumes, quarto. 
Although Anderson's name is prefixed to the Diplomat a 
as the author of the publication, the credit to which lie is 
entitled is very inconsiderable. The plates, which are well 
executed, are of course the work of the engraver, with the 
exception of those winch contain explanations of the ab- 
breviated characters; and all the rest of the book, com- 
prising the valuable preface of 85 pages, the chronology of 
Scottish history, the explanations of the plates, the tables 
of geographical, and other proper names, is by Ruddiman. 
(See Chalmers’s Biograph. Diet „ and Geo. Chalmers’s Life 
if Ruddiman, p. 1 5 1 , &e. ) 

ANDERSON (JAMES, LL.D.) was bom, in 1739, at 
the village of Hermiston, near Edinburgh, where his fore- 
father had been farmers for several generations. He very 
early -showed a great love of reading, arid having, in conse- 
quence of the loss of both his parents, taken the manage- 
ment of the family farm into his own hands at the age of 
fifteen, he sopn after began 'to apply himself to the study 
of chemistry, with the view of availing himself of that 
science in his agricultural pursuits. His adoption of various 
improvements in husbandry, which had never before been 
introduced into the district where he lived, afforded other 
evidences of his superior intelligence. In 1763 he left his 
native place, and settled in Aberdeenshire, on a farm 
called Monkslnll, consisting of 1300 acres of land almost 
wholly in a wild state. It was while residing here that 
'he - first -attempt as a public writer in a series 

of on Planting, which he contributed, in 1771, to the 
;j ^ JMMurgh Weekly Magazine , Under the atenniture of Agri- 
■ 'These essay gl\e collected and published together in 

Prom this tMe both his communications to periodical 
his aopatate publications were very frequent. In 
17## ;$tte degtee drTloctor of Laws was bestowed upon him 
W ^ v imiSfersity of Aberdeen. Three years after he left 
■JleUkShilli' ij^mc to reside in Edinburgh. In 1 78 4 , in 
:qf -a /pamphlet which he had printed on the 
Bncbwmgem^t of the National Fisheries, a subject which 
: at greater length M a 

quittte votame, he ^ as employed by government to make nr 


f wasted 

eap^iMly ^ coiumenoedw mb* 

Uektkm .odf . mater fhe nariteofthe 

Bebf wMeh had ^real ^i^GKseg^ . 

a disagreement wi^ puMiehem, dropped in 1794. 
In: 1797 Hr. Anderson cametota in t tor 
neighbtwrhaod of London ; 
hero a new periodical under the -title 
culture ♦ Hwas continued tftl Maroh, lfiQ^ 
the completion of the sixth voMmo. Bh-Atifersou diedon 
the 15th of Octobejr, 1809, having been Ibr saMie ' years before 
much broken down through the offects of the intense literary 
labour of many years. The list of his numerous pubiications 
attests the extraordinary activity of Itemind ; and most Uf 
his writings evince great fulness of thought, extensive and 
varied information, and some of them ho slight degree of 
ingenuity and originality. Dr. Anderson is now acknow- 
ledged to have been the first who propounded the theory of 
the origin and progressive increase of rent, which wai 
almost simultaneously reproduced in our 6wn day by Mr. 
Malthus and Sir Gilbert (then Mr.) West, and is commonly 
distinguished by the name of the late Mr. Ricardo, who is 
known to have been in possession of it two years before the 
publications of these writers appeared, and by whom also it 
was afterwards elaborately illustrated, Anderson’S state- 
ment of the doctrine is to be found at p, 401 of the eighth 
volume of his Reweations in Agriculture , published in 1801. 
It is as perspicuous, accurate, and complete an exposition of 
this view of the question as any jfliat has been since given. 
There can be no question also that to the zeal and labours 
of Dr. Anderson, much more than to any other individual, is 
owing the greatly increased attention to the subject of 
agriculture which, in Scotland especially, has grown up 
since he began to write. In this way he has been a dis- 
tinguished benefactor to his country, A complete catalogue 
of his writings may be found in the authorities quoted 
below. They consist of between twenty and thirty separate 
works, besides numerous contributions to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica , the Monthly Review , and various other periodi- 
cals. To the first edition of the Encyrfopmlia Britannica he 
contributed the articles Language, Monsoons, and Sound. 
Among his other works are, a Practical Treatise on Chim- 
neys , duodecimo, 1776 . — Free Thoughts on the American 
Contest, octavo, 1776 . — Essays relating to Agriculture 
and Rural Affairs, octavo, 177 7 — Observations oh Slavery, 
quarto, 1789. — Two Letters on a Universal Character , 
octavo, 1 795 . — Selections from Correspondence with General 
Washington, octavo, 1800, 

ANDERSON1AN INSTITUTION. [See Glasgow.] 

ANDES, the general name given to the great range of 
mountains which inns along the western side of the con- 
tinent of South America. In the languages of the Incas, 
these mountains are called Antis , and as they abound in 
copper and other metals, Humboldt is of opinion at tbe> 
name is derived from the Peruvian word anta, wdiich signi- 
fies copper, and metal in general. We apply, in Europe, 
the term Andes to the whole range, Jtit it is unknown to 
the inhabitants of the countries north of the equator. 
Those mountains are called by the Spaniards, Cowmieras 
de los Andes, or the Chains of the Andes, whence the 
word Cordilleras alone is sometimes applied to them. 

In considering these mountains as a great feature in the 
physical structure of the earth; We may fix their southern 
extremity in the rocky islands of Diego Ramirez, oft* Capo 
Horn, in lat. 56° 30' south, and their northern termination 
in the 69th of north latitude, at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River. There is probably an almost unbroken chain through- 
out the whole of that vast space, which is more than oho- 
third of the circumference of the globe. It is difficult to 
say where the real chain of the Andes commences. It con- 
tinues, however, when once formed, without a break, teethe 
month of the river Atrato, or the isthmus fa Darien, which 
pours its waters into the Caribbean Sea, in lat. 8° 15' horlh, 
a distance, reckoning the whole line, from Diego Ramirez, 
of 64° I5 # of latitude. 

The Andes of South America, although, in our maps, they 
look like one long, single ridge, are by no means so, but ant 
composed of a series of chains of mountains, Mbre or less 
parallel, inclosing vast elevated plains, or table-lands, and 
several great groups, like knots or artieutetioftfe, at distant 
intervals. The average width ,'ef is extremely 

narrow, considering their great lengthi 7 $n comparison with 
that of most other extensive systems of mountains; Ibr, ex * 
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cept where tfoe gwaps jusfcmei^^ oeeur, tHe IrceachhvArtesf waters bounded m iheiwrthby lew land, and m mountain 
tnilesv •• Thegrse^ , visible. ;&;The 

. iehet*wn the parallels ^ ii° a®^ terminatemthe mihaSand*'^ viJ ^'$0 

In M&M where^ a base hne wipen^ strange assemaa*^ v bh&*»C^ 

atie^ would be newly AM miles inkmgdi^v:;, tyidmost cxmntiess idiimn^*^^ 

sur&ce of €buth Amorioa wbroken : Tierra del Fnego, and «;|ircia4 

of moimtatns, m,, tfoeAndfc^ ' Patagonian. coast/8^^ 

of Venezuela, fuimng heirijrat right anglos^ tbe Ande^ Mountains We must ihis<k^ 
knd parallel ,ptl» ibe Canaan Seai the mountains of tationf land fiords, by which the^ea ■ the 

JParhne or Mma, oil the eastern aide of the continent, be- mainland, ana gives to tfrk part of tbe Bmik Ammtofy 
tween the riv*i$ Orinoco and Amazon ; and the mountains ooast a character resembling that- of :therC«^^^ ':; 

of Brazil, hfetwoen the; Amazon and the Rio de la Plata. From Mount Sarmiento, a Hu© dr^wn abonillf^ :% 
The proportion, however, e&mountain to plain is not greater over numberless inlets, snow-toppe&m^ 
than as one to four^; The Andes contain 08,900 square brings ua to the southern part of Queen Adqle^^^AMK 
leagues, and .rise like a vast wall along the western side of pelago, Ascending to Smyth s channel, betwebp;tl»a|i^ 
the continent* Separating the plains drained by the Orinoco, chipelagp on the west, and King William IVVs Land m the 
Amazon, and Rio de la Plata, which occupy a space of east, we find Mount Burney (52* 20* S. laty) ott the *|m 
424,600 square leagues, froth the narrow country between side of the channel, rising to the height of 3809 fbet^ 
tbeir yestem base and the Pacific Ocean, which does not slope from the base northward towards vthe Anccm *in^^ 
contain more than 20,000 square leagues. For the con- of Sarmiento, appears as an extensive .; ? |di^ri‘vG|pi|g| 
romance of description* we shall divide the range of the Burney is near the southern entrance of the ^onmg 
Andes into four parts, marked by the political divisions of called by Sarmiento 4 Ancon sin Salida>\ which 
tin? continent, and shall call thorn the Andes of Patagonia, inlet to those numerous sounds and canals, by ; whi^4be 
^ef Chili, of Peru, and of Colombia. t sea runs into the mainland, behind the Andnpelago and 

Tho Andes of Patagonia, extend from the fifty-sixth to islands that Knt* the western coast. The first great channel 
the forty-second degree of south latitude, or about 970 miles, which runs nearly due north, called tho Canal of the Moutt- 
Cape Horn, which may be seen distinctly at sixty miles’ dis- tains is, in fact, a longitudinal valley of the Cordilleras, It 
tance, is estimated to bo about 3000 feet high. The greatest is forty miles long, with an average breadth of one mil^ and 
heights in the largest of tlio three chief islands (King a half, bounded on eaeh side by the lofty snow-capped Cor- 
Charles's South land), corxiposing theTierra del Fuego, lie dilleras. The western side is much the higher, and ha4t it 
about the centre of the strait of Magalhaens : Mount Sar- glacier twenty miles long running parallel to the canal. Tho 
miento is covered with snow all the year. According to southern part of the glacier commences about 52®, S, laU 
Captain King, the line of perpetual snow in the straits is Due oast of the Canal of the Mountains, and separated, 
about 3500 or 4000 feet above the sea. Between Chiloe and from it by intervening sounds and highlands, wfe find ; :the 
the strait of Magalhaens the average, height of the moun- east shore of Disappointment Bay, to which also access 4# 
tains does not exceed 3000 feet, though, according to obtained by tho Ancon sin Salida. The east coast of this bay 
Captain King, there aro some which may bo five or six is Hat ana low, and the land runs eastward itl extensive 
thousand feet high. • plains covered with herds of deer. Thus we see that the 

South of the parallel of 40°, the Andes, instead of leaving Cordillera in the lat. of 52° does not appear, strictly speak* 
a belt of land between their base and the sea, press close on ing, on the mainland. To trace with accuracy the course of 
the ocean, and thus assume a new character which they the mountains farther north is impossible, for want of mqru 
retain to the very extremity of the continent, when we con- precise information ; but we must remark that the extreme 
aider, as we ought to do, that their line of continuity must western shore of the islands which cover this coast is often 
be looked for in the islands of the south- west coast. North rocky and mountainous. Cape Isabel (51° 51' S. lat.). Capo 
of 40°, we find a 4 long unbroken shore, affording neither shel- Santiago, the S.W. entrance of the Madre di Dios Archi* 
ter for vessels nor landing for boats; but to the southward pelago, and Cape Throe Points, the N.W. point of the 
of that parallel, the waters reach to the very base of the island of Madre di Dios, are bold projecting masses. Cape 
great chain of the Andes, and flowing, as it were, into tho Three Points (60° 12' S, lat.) is a lofty rocky mountain, 
deep ravines that wind through its ramifications, form nil- with an elevation of near 2000 feet, rising into peaked 
tuerous channels, sounds and gulfs, and, in many instances, summits. Capo Primer© (49° 50') is the S. point of tha 
insulate large portions of land.' (Capt. King.) The charts mountainous island of Corso, tho laud of which in 
of the Tierra del Fuego, and of the south-west coast of weather may be seen for ten leagues from the southard, 
America, made during the late survey under Captain King, All these points are remarkable projections of the w^iteim 
enable qsyfco form a more correct notion of the Patagonian Patagonian coast ; for we must consider the parts that fiice 
Mountains, and somewhat to rectify former delineations and the ocean as the real coast lino, which is of a bold and rocky 
descriptions of them. Without entering at present on a character, and broken up into an infinite' number of fimg- 

f articular consideraf^n of the mountains of Tierra del *ments by the waters that penetrate deep into the interior 
uego, which require k separate examination, we may trace and insulate large masses of the higher lands. ' "•■M' -S 
front the bottom of Admiralty Sound (in King Charles’s As we advance north from Disappointment Bay, it a®kr« 

I^anci), rugged and snow-covered mountains, running in a that the Cordilleras begin to get a footing on the mainland, 
general westerly direction, till we come to Mount Sarmiento which is shown by the high land observed on the east side 
(54° 25 f S. lat.) on the east side of Magdalen Sound, rising of the gulfs and sounds, and by the numerous glaciers that 
to the height of 6800 feet, and covered with perpetual snow, sometimes run along their east sides, and sometimes are 
Mount Sarmiento belongs to tho mountains that skirt the found at the termination of the long creeks and inlets* 
south side of the Gabriel channel; the whole are supposed These glaciers are marked in the charts as occurring at 
tp be the most elevated land in the Tierra del Fuego. An numerous points along the eastern shores of the deep inlets, 
extensive glacier surmounts this range that runs along the from the great Canal of" tho Mountains us fiifr as Kelly 
Gabriel channel. Harbour (47° S. lat.), a little south of the Sari Tadeo River 

The extreme point of the South American continent, in the Gulf of Penas. We may form some idea how close- 
Cape Froward, (53° 53' 43" S. lat., 71° 14' 31" W. long.,) the Andes still press on the ocean oven here, by the faettfrai- 
rises abruptly from the sea and terminates Brunswick Pe- Kelly Harbour is surrounded by lofty: mountains, feui 
liinsula, which is a mass of high mountainous land, attached 1 400 to 1 800 feet high, and by ieo- filled valleys and 
to the continent by a narrow neck of low country. It ap- A few birds and hair seals, but no trace of man or trny other 
pears that the Strait of Magalhaens, from Cape Virgins animal, was seen in this dreary place. . A littk ndrth-of 
westward to the isthmus of tho Brunswick Peninsula, fol- Kelly Harbour is the San Tadeo riyer, which, though oniy 
lowing the northern shore of the mainland, exhibits un- navigable for eleven miles, is the largest river of the coast,- 
dulating hills, plains with level-topped land rising from *onW of the archipelago of Chiloe. The glaciers, no doiibt,, 
them, and. extensive levels frequented by the guanaco and pour into the creeks and inlets abundance of fresh 
the bstrioh, but no mountains. Thus we see that tlje but are not far enough removed into the 
Pampas extend to the very verge of the strait. No rivers birth to rivers. .< _ . ■ 

enter this part of the strait fb«n tho mainland. If we cross From tlie southern extremity of Wellington 

the isthmus of Brunswick Peniitsula westward into the S. let), which is the. largest island that ;;Hnor^ 

Ofiray, water # we find both %hm [ heing aboni ldS m^ ldng» a 
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northward into the bland. ) The highest point, called 
Cathedral Mount, tew» H*# 
body of a cht^ 

i* leagues. It appeaEs^ro^^v the#; Ifiat 
as well as m ;; ,,the^r 4pdta^fi&y ' • 

depressicm^and channels between them, a' series t^l^lahfe 
volleys* and^ohanhels rintfc: which th6 sea has pppetoted. 
; %-':5Choa» : .wSo hay© nol the eppojttmlity of* seeing, .Captain 
. King's .charts, agdTiis book of idlmg directions, will find a 
good ^ndr^ -thjs coast by the same ofHceV*iu 

the Loudon (jeagrdphicid Journal, Vol. I. ^ i 

The circumstance of mountains in this part of the Andos 
being covered with perpetual snow does not afford any 
certain guide for determining their height, if, compared , 
with mountains within the ^ame latitudes in Eurp^e, such 
as the , Pyrenees and the Alps ; because the limit of 
perpetual snow descends as \vo approach, the polo much 
more rapidly than it does in the northern hemisphere* 
Thus, in tho island of Georgia in the Southern *Ocean, 
which is situated between the fifty-third and fifty-fourth 
parallels of latitude, corresponding to the latitude of cen- 
tral -England, tho line of perpetual sjiow comes down th 
tlie„ sea-shore, rendering .the island, winch is ninety miles 
long and thirty broad, wholly uninhabitable. ’ , ‘ * 

The Andes of Chili lie between the forty -second . and 
twenty-fourth degrees of latitude, an extent of about 1200 
miles. No accurate measurements have been made of the 
loftier summits, and all we know on this subject is Veiy 
vague. Tupungato, ih lat. 33 1 24', is considered the 
highest point of this part of the Andes, and no show can 
be seen on its summit during certain periods of the year. 
Now Humboldt estimates tho limit of perpetual snow in 
latitude 33° at 12,780 feet; and if this be correct, Tu- 
pungato cannot he the highest point in the Andes of 
Chiu, for the pass of El Portillo, by the barometrical 
measurement of tho author of the article Chili, in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica , is 14,360 feet above the sea. 
That same author supposes this part of the Andes to rise as 
high as 17,000 ieet. South of Tupungato, in latitude 35°, 
there is another lofty mountain called El Descabezaflo, 
which probably got its Spanish name (signifying beheaded) 
from its truncated summit, on which there is a plain six 
miles in diameter. 

There are several passes across the ridge, the most im- 
portant of which are those on the great line of road between 
the city of Buenos Ayres and the port of Valparaiso on the 
Pacific. These mountain-passes lie between the city of Men- 
doza in the eastern plain, and Santiago, the capital of’ Chili. 
From Mendoza, which, according to the measurements of 
Sauza and Espinosa, quoted by Humboldt, is 700 toiscs or 
4486 English feet above the level of the sea, to La Cuinbre, 
(thujj is, the summit,) the road ascends to the height of 
32,700 feet, and from thence there is a gradual descent to 
the city of Santiago, which is 2614 feet above the Pacific. 

Between the thirty-third and twenty fourth degrees of 
latitude, two great mountain-chains form as it were but- 
tresses on the eastern side of the range, being the most 
southerly of those articulations we have spoken of. The 
one, called the Sierra de Cordova, lies between the thirty - 
third and thirty-first degrees of latitude, advancing like a 
promontory into the pampas (plains) of the Rio do la Plata, 
os for as the sixty- fifth degree of longitude ; the other, called 
tho Sierra de Salta, which has a general direction parallel to 
tho other, lies between the twenty-eighth and twenty-fourth 
degrees of latitude, and extends eastward to the sixty-fourth 
degree of longitude, or about 40 (Smiles from the axis of the 
Andes. In neither of these offsets do the mountains rise 
to any considerable elevation. 

In the Chilian Andes the steep face is on the eastern side, 
to which there is not a progressive aspent, us on the yes tern 
side from the Pacific. 

Between the western foot of the Andes of Chili and the 
spa, the face of the country is diversified with several low 
ridges of hills, gradually diminishing in height as they come 
nearer the coast, and intersected by the numerous streams 
whfeh flow from the mountains. Some of those are branches 
from the central ridge, others run parallel td* it, but the 
highest do not exceed 2600 feet above the sea. The breadth 
of the Andes in this part of their course is very various ; 

. .t^c brofld^ Mendoza and Santiago, and it 

ia probably not less M0 miles. 

^ jwri e£the range 
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degrees of south lati* 

. _ . ft® 0 **! . ^jrF AC the parallel 

S: weetion from 
sbum dewatiug^ degrees casir 

but; from tiirnfi;8iidd©^ to -the N.'Vf . and con- 

tinues ir^ 

of it? ag^in tho 

Unepf eojast folio, wing die infiectlqns ef tlie nn^ntains ; thus 
the nort^ehi extremity of theAfldesbf fUtirmUm degrees 
6f leti$itftdeyfa*t 5f the southern Between the 

nineteenth and twcfttieth degrees 0 Itfifcde, not for from 
tbe city of Potpifi, the range separates into ttvo great 
branches, now called the ^^ Bastern and Western Cmdilieros 
of Bolivia, Tfee eastern Coi^illera contmues in a nprtherly 
course/ with an ifiblination to i the west* for about 500 hundred 
milca. toEtninoting iti < a plain watered by the Famine of 
the great, feeders of the Amazon.; '' and ' in this.' Coraillera 
the Andos attain their greatest elevation. Chimborazo, 
about J80 miles sop th of the city of Q filth, washing considered 
to be the .loftiest point in the whole range, being, according 
to Humboldt, 3350 tfcrises, or 21,43$ feet above the level of 
the .sea ; but if the trigonpmetriCal measurements of Mr. 
Pentland are to' be feUed on, there are two mountains in 
► the eastern cordillera of Bolivia which are considerably 
higher, viz. the Cerro Nevada de Illimani, eastward of the 
city of La Paz, which isp24,36fi» : and the Cerro Nevada do 
Sorata, which is 25,250 feet above the Sea. 

We have mentioned the two great buttresses of the Andes, 
of Chill, the Sierra de Cordova and the Sierra de Salta ; a 
third, and one of far greater extent, occurs between the 
twenty-second and seventeenth degrees of latitude, called 
the Sierra Nevada de Cochabamba. It constitutes ' a great 
lateral branch, which separates from the main range of tho 
Andes, between the cities of La Paz and Orivro. The general 
direction of the mountains composing this vast group is from 
west to east, and they form on this part the water-shed 
of rivers which run on one side into the Amazon, on the 
other into the Rio de la Plata. Their eastern slope is very 
rapid, and their most lofty summits exceed the limit of 
perpetual snow, which is here 14,700 feet above the sea, 
and these are situated in the northern part of the group. 
Between the fourteenth and fifteenth degrees of latitude the 
eastern and western Cordilleras of Bolivia unite, and form 
the great mountain -group of Cuzco. By the bifurcation 
and this subsequent reunion of the range, a vast table-land 
is inclosed at an elevation of 12,706 foot above the sea, 
containing an urea of 3500 square leagues, covered with 
fruitful fields and populous towns. It contains the great 
Lake of Titicaca, the surface of which extends over 448 
square leagues, and, according to Humboldt, is more than 
twenty times as large as the Lake of Geneva. This table- 
land or basin is inclosed on every side, and therl being no 
outlet, the? waters which How down from the surrounding 
mountains into the lake must bo carried off solely by eva- 
poration from its widely -extended surface. 

The group of Cuzco, so called from the city of that name, 
on its eastern boundary, is bv far the most; extensive of 
those lateral assemblages of mountains which occur at 
intervals along the eastern side of the Andes, having an 
extent of surface three times as largo as the whole of 
Switzerland, and with a mean height of 8300 feet. Pro- 
ceeding N.W. from this group, a second bifurcation of the 
range takes place, near the thirteenth degree of latitude, the 
eastern chain extending eastward of the city of Guanta, tho 
western holding a course to tho west of Guaucavelica. They 
unite again between the tenth and eleventh degrees of lati- 
tude, to form the group of Pasco, inclosing another basin, 
or rather table-laud, having an elevation of nearly 1LOO(I 
feet above the sea, but not ono-half so large us the table- 
land of Titicaca. In the . western chain > there are two 
mountains coven# \vith perpetual snow, called Tolda ffe Ja 
Nieve, (tent of snow,) which are seen from the city of Lima. 
North of the group of Pasco, tho Andes divide into three 
parallel branches, or subordinate chains, which continue to 
the frontiers of Colombia, where they unite again in the 
group of Loxa, about the fifth degree of latitude. The 
eastern and central chains are of comparatively low ele va- 
tion, for in no part of tlieir course do they attain the limit of 
perpetual snow ; but the western chain, fthieh runs along the 
epa ait has the three anoMlad summits of Pelegatos, Moyo* 
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j^oup of Loxa, 'tjtolfewjfifen' tlic jthijfd and fourth- degr^esof 
south latitudoutha. miiin’ rahire divides initp $wa subordfria^e 
chains* w ^ Jncida© 

of Cuenca fejr their uniting ip latitude 2f fcJ* to Mta the 
group of Astray, ^Jdc& hjiSt contains e ia^-land^or fila- 
toad, at an elevatidrief l$$$ foot, almost witmn the region 
of pe*petuai $now. Beyondthis’group another bifurcation 
takes place, the eastern cqrdillei'a containing the great 
nmuntalhs of Chimborazo <21 AM feet) and $1ini za(l 7,386 ) ;* 
the western cordillera Containing the moUotjrins of Sangay 
and of Cotopaxi (18,85 8) f The chains unite' in the narrow 
ridge of Chisinche for a short distance, but spread \>ut, again 
shortly afterwards to form the vast table-land of Quito, which 
is bounded by stupendous mouhtaias mi the oast side, 4nil is 
inclosed by the reunion of the chains at the vdleano ■ of 
Imhabura, in latitude O°20' N„ near Villa jie Ibarra; In 
the eastern cordillera are' the mountains of ^ntisana (19,12 Cl 
feet)- and Cayamhe, (1 9,q-25) ; ;ip tl# wesWrii/arO Pichipcha 
(15,924) and. Cotoohache (16*428). These $haiiis inclose f a 
table-land, which is divided longitudinally by low hills, hnd 
on the east of these are the plateaus of Puernbo and Chillo ; 
on the west, those of Quito, ; Juaquito, and Ttirubambo, The 
equator passes through a village in the valley of Quito. In 
no part of , the Andes are there so many colossal mountains 
brought together as on the east and west of this vast table- 
land of the province of Quito, one degree and a half to the 
south, and a quarter of a degree to the north of the equator. 

The reunion of the cordilleras near Villa de Ibarra forms 
the group of Los Pastes, northof the table-land of Quito, in 
which ore situated the volcanos of Cumbal, Chiles, and 
Pasto. The general direction of the Andes from the 
northern extremity of the table-land of Quito to the neigh- 
bourhood of the city of Popayan, changes from N. 5° E. to 
N. 36° E., following the direction of the coasts of Eamo 
raldas and Barbacoas. North-east; of the city of Almagucr, 
tb'e great range again divides, and the subordinate chains 
do not unite again. The eastern branch spreads out to form 
the group called Paramo (desert) de las Papas, in which arc 
situated the sources of the Magdalena, and its tributary the 
Cauca; and in latitude 2° o', this group sends off two 
branches, by which wo have the Andes now divided into 
three subordinate chains, viz., the eastern and central cordil- 
leras of New Granada, springing from the Paramo de las 
Papas, and the western cordillera of New Granada, which 
lias continued in an unbroken ridge from tlie bifurcation of 
the main grange near the city of Almaguer. The eastern 
cordillera extends towards Santa Fe de Bogota and the 
Sierra Nevada de Merida, east of the Magdalena river : the 
central cordillera run^arallel with the eastern to the fifth 
degree of latitude, forrmhg with it the sides of the valley of 
the Magdalena, and it continues to divide that river from the 
Cauca until their junction in latitude 9° 23'. The western 
cordillera separates the valley of the Cauca from the low 
country of Choco, which last forms the eastern shores of the 
gulf of Panama. In the central cordillera is the celebrated 
pass of Quindiu, between the cities of Santa Fe de Bogota 
and Popayan. Between the S^ond and fifth degrees of 
latitude there are many .places where the mountains rise 
above the region of perpetual snow ; the most elevated are 
the Pic de Tolima, in latitude 4° 46', which is 18,314 feet, 
and is the highest point in the range of the Andes north of 
the equator. But, in no part of the eastern cordillera, within 
the same degrees of latitude, is there any height which 
exceeds 12,700 feet ; in latitude 5° 50', however, there are 
the snowy summits of Chita, and in latitude 8° 12' those of 
Mpclmchies, and it is only in this eastern cordillera that any 
mountains rise to the perpetual snow limit beyond the fifth 
degree of latitude. The slope of this cordillera is extremely 
rapid to the cast, where it bounds the basin of the Meta and 
Orinoco, but on the western side there are several abutments, 
in the farm qf great plateaus, or table -lands, and oh these 
am situated the cities of Santa Fe do Bogota, Tunja, Soga- 
moso, and Leira. They haVe*an elevation of from 8300 to 
OOOO feet. The western cordillera of New Granada is low, 
compared with the eastern and central,— the highest point, 
tite Pie de Torn* situated SJE. of the city of Novita, not 
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dilleta of NeW Granada, or what but bhen 
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they are united to the mountains,; which n#ri 
east alopg "the coast of Caracas, or Venesudhfo by t" 
Paramds 1 of Timotes, Niquitao, JBeconfr, ; und 1ua< 
which are from 80Q0 to 10,090 feet high; The mp 
system of Venezuela extends 5 00 miles, from the Andes of 
Cundinamarcf -to thp gulf of Pima, and* like 4h9 gpeSt J 
range of. the* Andes, is composed of a series orpara}jifi4 
hchains inclosing longitudinal valleys, or table-land^ 

; elevations. The Silla dcCaracc&s is the loftiest point, 
rises. $030 feet above the aCa. {See Americ a.} 

North of the central cordillera of New Granada, ohet in 
the midst of a great plain which extends from the delta of 
tjm Rio Grande de la M&gdaleha to tho sea lake of Mom* 
cay bo, there rises a vast insulated group of mountains called 
the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta. They extend about 45 
miles from west to east, .and their highest summits'— 
Picacho and La Horqueta— rise beyond the iimit of pdrppr 
tuai snow. No exact measurements of these heights have 
been made, but Humboldt estimates the most elevated to be 
19^000 feet above the level of the sea. 

The higher regions of the Andes present themselves under 
three difi’erent forms; — the active volcanos, such as Cota' 
paxi, which have only one crater of vast dimensions, are 
conical mountains, with summits more or loss truncated. 
Those which have been torn by a long succession of erup- 
tions have a jagged outline, being composed of numerous .• 
Bharp points, like what are called needles in the Alps. Tho 
third is the rounded form, like Chimborazo, the most ma- 
jestic of all, which, wheh seen from the Pacific, in a clear 
state of the atmosphere, stands prominently out from all thp 
surrounding mountains, and towers proudly on the coast of 
tho Andes, like the dome of St. Peter's looking down upon 
the antient monuments of the Capitol. The Andes appear 
as a chain only when seen from a distance. When we are 
placed within the range, as in the table-land, of Quito, we 
see an assemblage of insulated mountains rising from the 
plateau. Thus all those volcanic peaks, such as Piehincha, 
Cay am bo, and Cotopaxi, although they have separate 
names, constitute, for more than half their height, one mSW, 
but they appear to the inhabitants .of' the.'table-lauC.'bf'. 
Quito as distinct mountains rising out of a plain. The great 
elevation of such table-lands makes it difficult to believe 
the height of the mountains to be so considerable. Tima 
Chimborazo is 273 feet less in elevation above tho plateau 
from which it rises than the summit of Mont Blanc is a|6ve 
tho valley of Chamouni, and mountains, which would astonish 
us by their height if they rose at once from the sea shore, 
look like low hills on the Cordilleras. Humboldt and Bon- 
pland eudeavoured, but without success, to reach the summit 
of Chimborazo ; they ascended, however, to the height of 
19,280 feet, — a greater elevation than had ever been trod by 
man in any part of the world, and 3646 feet higher than the 
top of Mont Blanc. ... 

Among the majestic and varied scenes whichrthe Cor- 
dilleras present, says Humboldt, the valleys produce tho ‘ 
most striking effects upon the imagination of the European 
traveller. The enormous height of the mountains cannot 
be seen as a whole except at a considerable distance, ond 
when wo ore in the plains which extend from, the coast to 
the foot of the central chain. The table-lands yyhieh 
surround the summits covered with perpetual snqvtf are, 
for the most part, elevated from 8000 to 1 0,009 feet 
above the level of the ocean. That circumstance dim 
nishes to a certain extent the impression of grandeur 
produced by the colossal masses off Chimborazo, Cotop^kl, f 
and Antisaua, when see-n. front table-lands of Rioljiauibi 

and Quito, But it is not with the valleys as with the 
tains : deeper and narrower than those of the Al^ ahij 
PyMmeeB, the valky^^ the Cordilleras present si^arie^|o 
wild fear and admiration. Tpy 

formed by vast clothed With a vigoroua 
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and of such a depth might bejftaeod in thum ofpo«iti<»>iiichth«y^veundergono ;the cur- 

without overtopping the nearest heights, Thus, t£i0 «%ii; : Mmp mmiiaeiv acchaimatSi^ 

of tlx® celeb ied va^ey* of Chotfft and Gutaco aye W$%m 8cm » of eve# period; rite relative «ps > . rite uttttratiftrid 
42355 &et to breadth does ^bt 1 ^«3r ! etrata Wirii 

^ ■ • excood 20p feet {The deepest; valley in Europe is that of which almost all 

0*de*^ ^ Perdu ; but this, the must toariant j^neiral 

woaA tof to Esmond, is uotiadre than 3200 feet fleop. ^ mtociples^^ of geology depend, and, 

■ .^niiP^'miriSA.idoiilscutt-^^^ of the greatest -rivers of indeed, tlto^ South 

the#erid, th^ Amazon, and the La, Wa, besides many stdered remaining still an unexplo^d Jdeld. ;¥Yv*ri i& 
©iliem of conliderable extent, such as the Magdalena and tor ihun undervaluing the labours ph the 

Orinoco f but oh the western side of the continent, owing to contrary, W have always looked vrith adriuritSoxi «&d as- 
the prom^ the mountains to the sea, there is no nver tonishment ri; frhat be itcedi^ 

<rf imy magnitude. ration imd bytoe skilful maimetto;^ 

Geologic ax. Stru cturb. — W e are indebted for nearly of materials obtained from others. But it is tor 

all the information wc possess on this subject to the Baron the cause of science that too ready kn slmtdd hot. he 
' Alexander Yon Humboldt, but, for reasons which we shall given to the sweeping generalizations which have sometimes 
presently show, what he has told us conveys little more than been attempted to be drawn jfrto hiis obwrv^diis ; for a 
a general knowledge of the existence of certain classes of more deliberate investigation wiQ show that all we learn from 
rocks and minerals. When that illustrious traveller left the perusal of his works, respecting the geology Pf South 
Europe to visit South America, geology was in a very America, does not amount to much more than a knowledge 
different state from that in which it now is. Ho had of the existence of certain great classes of rocks, in the 
been educated at Freyberg under Werner, in a school northern half of the continent, in so far as their mineral 
where mineralogical characters were too exclusively dwelt composition is concerned, and a broad outline of their re- 
upon as a principal test for determining the ages of rocks, lative positions ; together with some interesting particulars 
and Where theoretical opinions, founded on extremely concerning the great features of Volcanic action on a stupen- 
limited observations, prevailed -too much. The organic dous scale. Humboldt, by those researches, must ever 
remains contained in the strata were treated as of sub- bfe considered as having made a most important eontjri- 
ordinate importance, the determination of species among bution to geological science. From the materials scattered 
these had scarcely been attempted, and thus the great through his various works, and from a few hints supplied by 
principle now acted upon of determining the order of sue- others, we have been enabled to draw up the following brief 
cession of the stratified deposits, not by the mineral com- sketch of the geology of the Andes, as well as most of that 
position of the rock, but by the species of the organic re- which we have said upon the general forms and bearing of 
mains which it contains, was almost unknown; and the the mountain-range. Such of our readers as wish to inven- 
grand division of the stratified formations termed Tertiary, tigate the subject more fully than we are able to do in this 
A has been established by the discoveries of geologists since the place, consistently with the plan of the work, mu£t go to the 
period when Humboldt returned from South America. We original sources, especially to the volumes of Humboldt, 
have therefore to regret that many of the observations of where they will find an abundance of matter the most varied, 
that accomplished traveller are unavailable in the present instructive, and entertaining. 

more advanced state of geological science on account of their The researches of Humboldt did not extend beyond the 
being described in the theoretical language of the Freyberg provinces of Upper Peru, so that our knowledge of the struc- 
school, and having reference to doctrines of Werner, ture of the Andes of Chili and Patagonia is extremely 
which later observations have proved to be untenable, scanty. Travellers speak of meeting in their routes across 
When, in describing the unstratified rocks, he speaks of old the mountains with granite and mica-slate, and clay-slate, 
and new granites, of primitive and transition syenites and porphyry, sandstone, and so forth ; and the low countries 
porphyries, the terms are scarcely intelligible to a modern between the shores of the Pacific and the base of the Andes # 
geologist, or at least convey to him no facts upon which is said to be composed of secondary rocks, including beds of 
general reasonings with regard to the rocks themselves, or coal. How little geological information such notices convey 
the strata with which they are associated, can safely be it is unnecessary for us to point out. Thus two thousand 
founded. But the zoological characters of strata spread miles of this vast mountain* range, containing, no doubt, the 
over so vast an extent of country could only be adequately most curious and important geological phenomena, may be 
described by the united labours, during a long period of said to be almost wholly unknown to us. Tierra del Fuego, 
observation, of many geologists, previously well instructed in or the ‘ land of fire,’ may naturally be supposed to have 
all the knowledge ot modern times respecting organic re- taken ips name from volcanoes having been seen on it; but, 
mains, and it is therefore no reproach to Baron Humboldt if except that which Captain Hall saw at a distance in a 
he has left that field unexplored. Geology formed also hut state of activity, in 1822, no other is known. This volcano 
apart of the many objects which engaged his attention; anti- is placed near the Beagle Channel, (54° 48' B. lat., 68° W 
when we trace the line of his route, and compare Ids oppor- long.) and still rests on the sole authority of Captain Hail, 
tunities of personal observation with the extent of country The range of the Andes* as we have remarked, if we evn- 
which he never saw, we discover at once that all he could sidcr the mountains of Tierra del Fuego to belong to them 
toll us is but a small portion of the geological plieenomena must be looked for in the western part of the largest Island 
of that vast region. If it has required years of the ex- forming the group of Tierra del Fuego, called King Charles s 
ertions of many labourers to arrive at our present know- South Land, and in the adjoining westerly islands of 
ledge of the geology of Europe ; if a Bingle volcano, like Clarence and Desolation. Magdalen Sound, which divides 
A£tna, has occupied the attention of naturalists for half King Charles’s Land from Clarence Island, separates also the f 
a century, rim observations of the latest inquirers bringing clay-slate from the more crystalline rocks of Ularojce Island, 
to light important facts unnoticed by then’ predecessors, which are greenstone; and, on tho east side of Claropcc 
what could be expected from the single visit of a single Island, mica-slate. The clay-slate contains Mount Sar- 
ittditidual, however great his powers, to a whole continent of miento, already referred to, and east of it. Mount Buck land, 
volcanoes, many of which greatly surpass Afitna itself in which is described ‘ as apyramidal block of slate, with a shp'p- ; 
magnitude ? Off this Humboldt was himself fully aware, pointed apex, and entirely covered withjpexpctual snow,- -ft* 
for he says, {Vum fas €ordiildres t p. 4) ‘ Ages would not height is stated at abou|A000 feet. . ' -Tlam /alii^.V $3^18^19 » 
aumce to observe the beauties and discover the wonders which occupies the centre of the strait, ctm^dms lbug yaBcye, 
nature has lavished over an extent of two thousand often furnished with a rich mould, and v- totok ; of 

■ yi^Jj undred miles * from the strait of Magellan to the coast considerable dimensions. The region east of fhe ^laypito, 

; . eastern Asia, I shall believe that I have at least along toe north shore of the sft^t, 

ift he feeble sketches contained in this but grass; and that west of it, only stuatod/to e t s - ^ 

-.other travellers to visit the regions I have also remarkabte,thattbe innumerable ^mauUtods which J 
-.•* here speaking, jt - 4 # true, of natural characterize the western parts of ,the , found 

• btli suppose that he would say in the slate formation, Thie fermation e^feuus from Cope 

■'pe 'ririme the other natural objects of his Fauriuein Brunswiok afid along 

p«Stejdii ; relate* te the exact deteri * the Gabriel Cltaunel and m a Erection f 

; .: \_go0A ^; bf ^e agos ?af: the sedimentary Apowte; fA§ i fi.S.B., and ' Succg^';.;at ; ,:the ;; t 

• H strait Le Mai**. ; . ■ Tiorr^.. | 
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ohaianel, which separates it 
fragments of incifl vMbh odmpose 
thickly strewed,und form tlie transition* to; the rough 
granitic mountain? of the western part" of Magalhaen? 
strait. The highest - mountains, as we have observed, are in 
the ilnto formation, on the western side of King Charles's 
South Land (See the articles Straits of Magalhaens 


and Tixrra del Fuk go ; and Captain King's Charts.) 

Volcanos arc said to exist in the Andes of Patagonia ; 
and of these there are mentioned San Clemente in lat. 4fi\ 
Medialara in lat. 44° 30', and Minchimavidar in lat. 43°. 
Thpmost remarkable feature in the physical constitution of 
the Andes of Chili is the great extent of volcanic action that 
has existed in past ages and is still in operation. No less 
than nineteen points of eruption, situated in a continuous 
line from south to north, that is, in the direction of the 
range, which have heaped up their ejected matter so os to 
form lofty mountains, have received distinct names, and 
there are probably many more of no inconsiderable im- 
portance which are still unknown. The most remarkable 
of the volcanoes of Chili are Villarica. in lat 39 9 8', Maypu 
in lat. 34° 10', and Peteroa in' lat. 35° 15 ; . Villarica is 
always in a state of activity, and may be seen, it is said, at 
a distance of 150 miles. Our more detailed geological de- 
scription is, from want of materials, confined to the Andes 
of Peru and Colombia, and especially the latter. 

7 he Stratified Rocks . 

Gneiss is found at intervals throughout the greater part 
of the range, often associated with granite, and often passing 
into mtca-slate. It frequently contains largo quantities of 
garnet. 

Mica-Slate is, next to porphyry, the rock of most fre- 
quent occurrence in the Andes, and more especially north 
of the equator. In the Nevada de Quindiu of New Granada, 
it attains a thickness of more than 3800 feet; it contains, iir 
some places, beds of granular limestone, occasionally re- 
sembling the finest Carrara marble ; but limestone, subor- 
dinate to gneiss and mica-slate, is a much more rare occur- 
rence than in the Alps and Pyrenees. Not far from 
Fopayan, it contains beds of quartz and beds of gypsum, 
sulphur being found in the quartz, and in one place Hum- 
boldt observed a bed of lamellar graphite. It often passes 
by insensible gradations into clay-slate. 

Clav-Slate occupies a space of small extent in the 
Andes. North of the equator, it is found immediately 
under secondary formations in the table-land of Santa Fe de 
Bogota, and south of the equator it serves us a basis to the 
porphyry in the. Andes of Quito. It is found immediately 
beneath a secondary limestone at the height of 12,800 feet 
in the ridge of the Andes of Peru, and rests on granite on 
the western 'declivity of the same part of the range: but 
Humboldt is of opinion that the chief mass of the slate-rocks 
Of South America belongs to the transition series of the 
Wernerian school, rather than to primary strata. 

Quartz Rock. South of Chimborazo, near Hecata- 
cumba, in the Andes of Quito, there occur enormous masses 
of quartz rock mixed with mica. The primitive quartz ob- 
served in the mountains of Europe cannot be compared in 
thickness nor extent to that of South America: on the 
western declivity of the Andes of Peru, -it attains the 
enormous thickness of 6000 feet, and there and elsewhere 
it covers many leagues. It contains gold; mercury, and 
specular iron in many places, and in the celebrated sul- 
pnu£ mountain of Tisean, in latitude 2° 13' 8., the sulphur 
$* contained in a bed of quartz 1300 feet thick, subor- 
dinate to paica-slate, at an elevation of 8000 feet. Gold 
and sulphur are also found in a quartz rock in the Andes 
If Peru near Caxamarca, and the celebrated quicksilver 
mines of Guancavelica in Peru are also in the same rock. 

Red Sandstone, A , red sandstone occurs to a vast 
extent in the Andes of Bern, and over a great part of Co- 
lombia, not only in the Andes, but in the country east 
of that range, and to the snores of the Atlantic. It is often 
a coarse conglomerate, and passes through all gradations 
of Structure to that of e fine-grained sandstone. From 
Humboldt’s description ©f its occurrence at d&erent 
places, it appem to belengto di&rent age$* to the dd red 
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in the. province of Quito is gemertilyvfe 
timbs slaty, and alternate* with -i con;, 
fragments of porphyry, and Humboldt fimnAihR 
monocotyledonous trees four feet long and > 

diameter. It also contains there beds of an opaahelh^^iiife'.; •- 
and of a saccharoid limestone, like the marbfe of 

or mountain-plains, uniform like the surface of the /see toSi; 
an area of 10,000 leagues, which stretch jfrom the dbelTli. 
Nevada de Merida to the mouths of the Orinoco, jafrAjto*-' 
poBed of a series of secondary rocks, the lowest of 
red sandstone, or conglomerate of rounded frogto^Ota 
quartz and flinty slate united by an iwgiUaCeouS OeuMht; 
sometimes of aB vivid a red as cinnabar* This sandstott^ 
appears at the surface over the greater part of the llanos; be? 
towards the east it is covered by beds of limestone and gyjji*. 
sum. In New Granada, the slaty lLne-grained sandstone 
occurs to a greater extent than the coarse conglomerate. 
The latter disappears almost entirely when the* formation 
rises to 5000 feet above the level of the sea; the sandstone 
of the table-land of Santa Fe de Bogota, at an elevation of 
10,780 feet, is composed of small quartzose grains, tome- 
times so closely united as to give the rock the appearance df 
a granular quartz ; it nowhere displays variegated colours, 
and animal remains are extremely rare in it. A similar red 
sandstone occurs in the great table land of Caxamarca in 
Peru, at the height of 9350 feet. In the red sandstone of ^ 
Santa Fe de Bogota, beds of coal are found, and in the 
great tract of red sandstone, between the lower part of the 
river Magdalena and Santa Fe, coal occurs in several places; 
Coal is also found at Huanuco in Peru, at an elevation of 
14,7 SO feet, — the greatest elevation probably at Which coat . 
has yet been discovered. It occurs there in a compact lime- 
stone, but whether that is a subordinate formation in the 
red sandstone does not appear. Humboldt observed, between 
the seventh and eighth degrees of south latitude* a great 
formation, which he has called a secondary quartz rock* as 
it seems to replace the red sandstone on the western decli- 
vity ot the Andes, and is covered immediately by magnetfati 
limestone. It is a granular and compact quartz, stratified, 
without organic remains, and attains a thickness of several 
thousand feet. 

The red sandstone of New Granada is covered by liiMiftAr 
gypsum and by fetid limestone. In the basin of the Cattoa 
and the plateau of Santa Fe, the former being 5750 feet lower 
than the other, the three formations of sandstone with ecwh 
gypsum, and compact limestone succeed each other very 
wcgularly, and at Zipaquira, in the table-land of Santa Fe, 
rock-salt associated with this same gypsum and limestone 
has been worked tor ages. The saliferous deposit is not less 
than 830 feet thick, and is covered by great masses of gra- 
nular gypsum, the red sandstone appearing beneath the 
saliferous clay. Deposits of rock-salt and brine-springs are 
of frequent occurrence in traversing the eastern cordillera of 
New Granada from S.W. to N.E. for a distance of more 
than 50 leagues. Rock-salt is also found in the Peruvian 
provinces or Chachapoyas, on the eastern declivity of the 
Andes, and, what is remarkable, contains there masses of 
galena or sulphuret of lead. At Huara, on the coast of 
Peru, between Lima and Santa, rock-salt is worked like 
marble in a quarry, and at the same pkcerocks of porphyw 
pierce through beds of the purest rock-salt * The red rand- 
stone of the llanos of Venezuela is covered by a whitish- 
grey compact limestone, and above the limesfeito toera 
occurs gypsum alternating with beds of marl* ThS$tiN»e- 
stone, according to Humboldt, is an egukalent of the zech- ' 
stein of the Germans, the magnesian limestone of English 
geologists* It is met with in various parts of the Andes of 
Peru, at elevations from 8000 to 14,000 feet, and it contains 
beds of bituminous marl slate, with impressions of flsb, (as 
atMansfeld,in Germany,) near Pasco, in the Andesif lVm. 
at the height of 12,800 feat. In the roine Santa Barbara, 
near GuanoaveHca, an immense bed of sandstone, ©onUfo- 
tog adepoi|^mereuTy,» mat with in 
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wm y^ited by him* and heekpresaly says 
or chalk. The only 
,e speaks -of is on© in the table-land of 
which appears to have bfeen a lacus- 
whioh be found enormous boner of the 
epeeies oalled the ma^odcm. That the Whole series 
eeeaidaiy strata obmfo the mkgnesian limestone 
___ be wanting, and that there should be a total absence 
#1! tertiary marine beds in one-half of the continent of 
ftb America is very extraordinary* and scarcely probable, 
t notwithstanding this imperfect state of our knowledge 
siting that vast country, an eminent French geologist, 
ilia ue Beaumont, in his eagerness to generalize a 
rite theorys,— a theory intended to show a connexion 
between the elevation of mountain-chains and the extinction 
of species of organic remains in the successive sedimentary 
Sepesits,-r-has, of late, not hesitated to declare his belief, 
that the whole line of the Andes must have beep uphenved 
Jnra single and instantaneous convulsion; that that convul- 
sion wes the last which has taken place in the solid covering 
of the earth, and r that, by the agitation which it produced 
In the ocean, it was the immediate cause of the general 
delugo. Bo great a departure from the rules by which phi- 
losophical inquiries ought to be guided is a remarkable 
proof how dangerous, in a progressive science, an attach- 
ment to a particular theory may prove, — how very readily 
arguments with a mere semblance of plausibility will be 
admitted, even by a man who has worked assiduously in the 
field of observation, and knows full well how extensive and 
jLCCUi^te our observations must be, before any general con- 
clusions can safely be deduced from them. 

The Unstratified Rocks . 

i: The most elevated summits oi‘ the Andes — the composition 
' of which is known — are either volcanic, or are composer of 
porphyry. Granite, which, in the old continent, rises to 
elevations of 15,000 feet, is never found at great heights in 
the Andes, and, indeed, forms hut a small part of their 
external surface. Humboldt says, that one might pass 
years in travelling through the Andes of Quito and. Peru, 
almost without seeing it, and he never met with it at a 
greater elevation than 1 1,500 feet. It is seen at the foot of 
the range in the plains of the Orinoco and Amazon, and on 
the shore of the Pacific between Lima and Truxillo. But 
Humboldt distinguishes three different kinds of granite, 
pne wlpch he calls primitive, and considers as the foundation 
pp on which all other rocks were deposited, in accordance 
With the Wernerian hypothesis ; another, which he makes 
of posterior formation to gneiss, but anterior to mica-slate; 
and athird, older than clay-slate, but of a formation subse- 
quent to that of mica-slate. Modern discoveries have show n 
that granites, ^indistinguishable from one another in their 
iniueralogical characters, are associated with some of the 
most modern of the secondary strata ; and these distinctions 
of Humboldt are founded upon erroneous theoretical views; 
because the granite that lies under the gneiss may have 
been protruded to the surface later than that which is asso- 
ciated with the mica-slate. The same observations apply to 
|lis old and new syenites, — a variety of granite containing a 
mixture of hornblende, which is found in several parts of the 
AridfeS of Peru and Colombia. Porphyry is, by far, the 
most widely-extended of all the unstratified rocks of the 
* Andes, and Humboldt distinguishes two kinds, —one which, 
he says; reposes immediately upon primitive rocks, and is 
•Sot metalliferous ; and another^hich is often rich in 
; metals and appears to belong to tlii ^transition period. The 
primitive porphyry is of rare occurrence ; it is found on the 
weeiem declivity qf the Andes of Peru, at an elevation of 
about 3800 feet, tend rests immediately Upon granite, Jn 
the Andes of Peru, Quito, and New Granada, among an 
innumerable variety of porphyritic rocks, the masses of 
. whhdyare from 16,000 to 1 9,000 feet in thickness, there is 
which Humboldt considers as belonging to the pri- 
nwtive 'forphyrie*. They often exhibit superb columns, as 
' , iA # the western declivity of the volcano of Purace, 

is a magnificent colonnade, the pillars of which 
, am eighteen feet long, and formed of regular prisms of five, 

: They have also very often a globular 

/sts^cture,;** if the mass were composed of an aggregation 
©f balte, which sepafcofo by decomposition into, concentric 
; , keafflemeiy common in the 

liqmined t'ocks of the Andes. To describe the various 


Uni* of porphyries, or oven their chief localities, would be 
Wb tedfonsand unprofitable ; ii is enough to say, ffcat they 
occur throughout the whole range of AmAndes, irt ^ 
various, anAthat the highesi summits crij frequently mw 
posed ofthesfo , : ■:# ^ ■ 

Next m ixnpprtanee to porphyry among ; |h© rocks of 
igneous origin is that called 

trachut,) rough, bedfcmse it has a harsh, rough feel. There 
are many varieties of it, but its most chi^ac^rjstie form is a 
hard rock with a granular basis of • 
eluding separate crystals of glassjr felspar usually with a 
mixture of hornblende, and often mica ; and these materials 
are united in so many different ^proportions asfoprodnee 
rocks of very different aspects. Trachytes occur through- 
out the whole range of the Andes of Chili, Peru, and Co- 
lombia ; the porphyries are often covered by them, and It is 
not easy to define the limits between trachytes which pass 
info porphyry and those which are produced by active vol- 
canos. Like porphyry and basalt, trachyte is often found 
in columns of great regularity, as in Chitnboroso, where it 
is met with ip slender prisms of 50 feet long. It occurs 
in enormous masses, for Humboldt says that in Chimborazo 
and Piehineha it undoubtedly attains a thickness of from 
14,000 to 18,000 feet, and in continuous masses. The 
trachytes are most frequently not covered by Uny other for- 
mations except recent volcanic products, and this is also, in 
general, the case with the porphyries; hut these are some- 
times covered by the older sedimentary deposits, showing 
that there are porphyries of very different ages in the Andes ; 
and there is every reason to suppose that trachytes have 
also been formed at various periods. 

The Andes are often throughout a great extent wholly 
destitute of the trap-rocks : neither in Chimborazo, Anri- 
sana, nor Piehineha are there any rocks of this class ; but 
basalt characterised by olivine, and regularly columnar, is 
found in the table-land of Quito, near Popayan, and on the 
western banks of the Cauca. The basalt, or trap-formation, 
in the vicinity of Popayan, as well as in other situations in 
the Andes, is accompanied by clay of great thickness, which 
renders the passage of the cordilleras from Popayan to Quito 
extremely difficult during the rainy season. 

Volcanos, 

No part of the world lias been subjected to greater revo- 
lutions from volcanic fires than the range of the Andes. 
The igneous action lias been confined to this western side of 
the continent, for, east of the Andes, throughout the whole 
country from the base of the mountain -range to the Atlantic, 
a space of more than 500,000 square leagues, neither por- 
phyry, basalt, trachyte, nor any active volcanos have yet 
been discovered, either in the plains, or in the mountains 
of Guiana and Brazil, la the range of the Andes, where 
their products do not cover the whole surface, they are 
found in insulated masses on the ridges and on the sides of 
the mountains rising in the form of pyramids, or of cones, 
amidst the stratified rocks of different ages. All the vol- 
canos, whether extinct or active, have burst forth amidst por- 
phyries, basalts, and trachytes ; all the loftiest summits of 
the range arc composed of trachyte, and the opening is 
usually in the latter rock. It may be considered as a general 
rule, that, when the mountains rise much above the limit of 
perpetual snow, that is, from 14,700 to 15,800 feet in the 
equatorial regions, the rocks commonly called primitive, 
such as granite, gneiss, and mica-slate, disappear, and are 
replaced by porphyries and trachytes. That these last sub- 
stances are often granite, gneiss, and slates, altered by the 
action of heat, is rendered probable by many circumstances 
connected with them, and the trachytes of the Andes fre- 
quently include fragments of those primary rooks. It is 
very difficult to draw the line of separation between the 
various kinds of unstratified reeks, all of which aW® 
now admitted by most geologists to be ofigneeua origin. 


m; 


Granites and porphyries chan g© into traps 
these last info the lavas of active volcanos ; am 
conclusions as to the ages of the unstratified rocks, drawn 
from mere intneraiogical differences, are open to many 
sources of error. The glassy lava, called obsidian* i* often 
met within the Andes, and exhibits many shades of colour, 
from deep black to a clear, ecdourtess glahfc Beds of it* 
16 inches thick, occur in the trachyte of Quinchtf, in the 
table-land of Quito. Fragments of rock, iiteludmg nodules 
or lumps of obsidian are thrown put by Cotopaxi, and obsi- 
dian in the form of balls, and in those 
forms called teem, is Rented 1^ to vrilesano of 
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fopayan* to to* distance of Mvetad m®xm, and scattered 
atoflsff like J^flmgets of Hint on toe chalk-downs, Pumiee- 
atone* w$mh fi nothing more than obsidian frothed up by 

t admowon of air or watery vapour to it when it #as m a 
delate* is found to a great extent m many of the volcanos 
ef the Andes ; tofo ore immense subterranean quarries of 
it at the foot of Cotopaxi, and for more than 40 leagues 
we^ward of the voteaao, the ground' >8 covered with frag- 
ments of pumice and cinders of trachytes. Volcamc-tuflf, 
which is aatene more or less compact, made up of fragments 
tf hard lays, emders, and ashes, agglutinated together, 
tovem immense tracks on the honks of the Andes and on 
tlie table-lands It is often very friable, and m many 
places contains blocks of pumice, which are sometimes from 
25 to 30 feet long. In a region where almost all the burn- 
ing volcanos nse above the limit of perpetual snow, deluges 
at water are often produced by the melting of the snow, and 
by ijfoe bursting of cavities in which water had accumulated 
by mfUtration, and these carry along with them the loose 
stones, and give rise m lower regions to depositions of this 
tuff, of a magnitude in proportion to the \ olurae of water and 
the loose materials it meets with m its dest ent, A liquid 
mud sometimes issues from the sides of the volcanos of the 
Andes, as when, in 1698, the peak of (Jarguairazo sunk 
down, and more than four square leagues were covered with 
mud , and, what is very remarkable, small fish which inhabit 
the streams of the province of Quito were seen in thousands, 
enveloped in the muddy eruption These fish live m subter- 
raneous lakes , at the time of great eruptions the sides of these 
lakes are burst, the fish arc tamed with the water through 
the crev ices and are em eloped in the mud formed as the 
water rushes through the loose ashes and soil The almost 
fl^tfwgimhed volcano of Imbaburu ejected m 1691 so great 
a quantity of fish, that fevers which pi evaded at l he period 
were attribu cd to the effluvia from the putrid animal matter 
The most . msidci able volcanos of the Andes arc situated 
not far from each ofhu in the pi ounce of Quito These 
aie, Ca) arnbt, ( otopoxi, Pi< linu ha, Antisand, L Altar, and 
lunguragua Of all the summits of the Andes the height 
of which has been determined with any degiee of picusion, 
the volcano of Cayambc is the most loth aflei l Imnborazo — 
being 19,625 feet Its hum, like tin volcano < ilk <1 the Nevada 
do Tolimu, is that of a tiunmled cone and it is one of ihe 
most beautiful and m qeslu ot all those which sui round the 
ut) of Quito Its summit is < i >ssed by the line of the equa 
tor, and it standb, sivs Humboldt, like one of the coloss, d 
And eternal monuments placed b\ the hind ot nature to 
muk the grand divisions ot the globe Accoidmg to a very 
probable tradition of the Indians oi Licun, the mountain 
called L Altar, oi m the Quuhoa tongue, Capa Urru, was 
once higlier than Clnmbora/o, but in the reign oi Ouamu 
A bom at ha a prodigious ciuption took place, which lasted 
eight years, and broke it down The summit of this le- 
markable mountain presents a senes of sharp pinnacles and 
needles, and when tne ra>» of the setting sun strike upon 
those ice-clad rums, the most magnificent plav of c olours is 
produced The \okano of Antisana, which is 1 9,120 feet 
high, appears never to have had its summit pierced, the lava 
having burst forth from ari opening m the side Pithmcha, 
Which is 1 5,920 feet high, has a crater, the edges of which 
are covered with pumic e, but it does not appeal to have 
ejected a current of lava smCe the foimation of the adjoining 
valhes The volcano of Cotopaxi is the most loftv of all the 
volcanos of the Andes which hav o been m a *tate of a< tivity in 
modern tunes Its height is such (18,858 feet) that it would 
exceed by #600 feet the summit of Vesuvius if that volcano 
were placed on the top of the peak of 1 enonffe It is the 
meet dreaded of all the volcanos of Quito, because its erup- 
tions have been the most frequent and the most devastating 
in t%ir effects In 1738 the frames rose nearly three thou 
sand feet above the edge of the crater Iti 1714 the sound 
of the explosions was so gi cat as to be heard at a distance of 
five hundred and fifty miles. On the 4th of April, 1768, the 
quantity of ashes thrown out was so great that m the towns 
of Hambato and Tacunga such a degree of daihness was 
produced as to oblige the inhabitants to go about with lan- 
tern fiir many hours m the day-time. The eruption of 
January, 1803, was preceded by sudden molting of the snow 
which covers the mountain For twenty years no smoke 
nor visible vapour had issued from the crater, but in a single 
v night the internal fires became so active, that at <mnnse the 
4>xfam»l walls of* the cone were observed to he black and 
bare, their mantle <©f snow having been dissolved by the 
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perfect cone, which, w ivfortl pro *n 
shines with a daitong lustre iff sunset 
vault of heaven* The crater 
scoruc, but it was mily sates by pteplpto qy 
telescope, tor the cone being amended rasp |i||| 

fissures, cannot be approached. J 

A region so undented by voloamo firm 
subject to repeated earthquakes, and aceoiW#|vjfe ; Sf-^« 
tlie world has suffered teote from fiwstr teiwnVWpiw 
Sometimes the shocks come without gjvh% any 
at all, and ruin and devastation are spread 
tnct which, an instant before, had beito to a ffiBraP 
peaceful repose ; in general* however, toe 
t forewarned of the approach of the ooterv^l^ttes^ ife JW 
interval between the announcement find the wwffPW 
the destroying force is too short to admit of any JMto 
cautions against the loss of property; it isWdUtf 
tune enough to escape from death. Such to the 'freqwito 
of the occurrence, that the inhabitants construct mm* 
dwellings so as to diminish the risk of damage fo ip 
budding, and to facilitate their own escape. But UC pM 
cautions can give confideme ui such a case, and 
whuh taiues possession of the people extends to toff nftftfi 
creation, lor the animals howl piteously when they tee! foe 
ground roi king under them The effects are often produced 
far from the supposed centre of the volcanic action, fordfeh 
the towns on the sea shore are Often destroyed. Tiff smite 
of Cluli is particularly subject to earthquakes. The eky of 
Copiapo was entirely destroyed m the year 181&* not a house 
being left standing; and the tity of Conception hi* tote* 
twice destroyed, vu , in 1 730 and 1751. An earthquake off 
tremendous force ocemred on the 1 9tb of November, liMU 
which shook not only the whole of the low country dr Ctolte 
but was felt m the mountains, and even at Mendoza and 
Shin Luis, on the eastern aide of the chain The town# Wf 
Valparaiso, Melhpilla, Quillota, and Casa Blanca* fosse 
almost d* stroyed, and the capital, Santiago, was considerably 
damaged It was felt on the same day at Lima, m UMUm 
1 2°, and at Conception, in latitude 37°, a distance Of Iffspfo 
than 1 700 miles One of the most lemarkaole effecte 4g 
this earthquake was the elevation of the land tel the coast; 
abo\c a hundred miles of it was permanently upmted hi 
the height of three or four feet, a portion of the bed of tiff 
sea being enmerted into dry land covered with Oysteto* 
mussels, and other shell fish. A cift^ftastantial acorniM 
the phenomena which occurred near Valparaiso, by Ifiifc. 
(rraharn, who was the n living m the country. Will Iff fppfoi 
m hei Journal of a Residence in Chili* and m toe foot Vo- 
lume of the Second Series of (he Tt amactiOm of thk 
giral Society The vole mo of Maypu, situated about 17# 
miles ESE of Valparaiso, which had been dormant for 
several years, has had frequent eruptions since the gfM& 
earthquakes of 1822 for it was not one shock tufty which 
4ook place , many succeeded at very short intervals, qveh to 
the end of the following September 
Mines — No mountains m any part of tap globe abound 
so much m the precious metals as the Andes, both m South 
America and in the prolongation of the chain northward 
into Mexico For three centimes their nthes have been 
spread o\er every part Of the globe to which civtiiasafrOW hfff 
extended, and it is probable, that if improved systems 
working the mines were introduced, where there At 
natural obstacles to thoif adoption, the produce mtm % 
immensely increased 

Go i d is seldom fbund, like other metals, in 
rock, through which its veins must be followed by rntmifa^ 
subterraneous excavations, ror is it fttot with in m 
combination with foreign substances, which can Only iff 
sepmated from the pure metal by long and expteffm 
operations It is alwavs found m the metallff state* end m 
a great degree of punty; by far the y |argelt quantity is 
collected in the form of grains and small rounded lump** 
scattered through alluvial soils, which have been derived 
from the disintegration of rocks containing the motel* and: 
most probably m toe form of slender veins The water- 
courses of nvers are usually composed of alluvial sod to $ 
great depth, and that soil frequently extends a grew*' Way 
on both sides of toe nver, the deposits of a fong himiftkm 
of ages ; the atoms of gold are disseminated tomip to® 
a hie of tin! alluviuto. The places chosen for dig£m|, ft# 
toMmunfmtte toil m called modem, because toe Jfoto l» 
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Provinces the most, rich in gold are 
WV{ ,.. H . r |4 seventh and mirth 
illiifei-l attd wtuatM ■ in, the ridge of rlui . A0&£\ 
Vast' quantity of gtfld .ifcttf ^ plains of j 
*, ,.„ . Mtist tbfe ;tsitj’ : -pf Caxemifrca> at an elevutkih of 
-tl»« and in the Ceitn de 
considerable quantities 
ore of silver. Very 
lav «Ulc?rois' ‘a 8 itu f*.tcd on the banks 
; iVom : 4he : tpwn tit’ Zorata, east- 
^ ^ Titicaca * and which appear to have 

%e early inhabtotts ,<>f for an- 

took are sometimes found in ' the soil. There 
in mica-shite in the province of Antioqum 
/: but there are no mines worked there, on account 
nature of; the country. All the gold of 
s "New. Granada is obtained from the alluvial soils, and t;ho 
layaderos are in the provinces of Antioquia and 
;* rf : tbe. river- Cauea* and on the coasts of 
the district -of Barbarous ; but the auriferous 
§ / -0f00''k0mdii over -the whole country from the western 
uf :few •-•Granada 40 the sea-shore. Jn some 
district the .gold is almost perfectly pure, in 
~ bthers it is alloyed with silver in various proportions, even as 
//.'xnucfc m 50 per cent., but this last bus been found only in 
; one place, The largest piece of gold known to have been 
y met with in the province of Cfiocb weighed twenty-live 
,; pounds; hut one is said to have been found near La Paz, in 
Peru, of nearly forty-five -pounds weight. The annual pro- 
Aucfc ^•.■tte'gota mines and lav&deros of Chili, Buenos Ayres, 
imd few Granada is stated by Humboldt to have 
>..y^bunted -.at 'the beginning of the nineteenth century to 
bfiOSf kilogrammes, or 283 ,429 troy ounces, equal, at 47.’ per 
, OKfrcc, to the sum of LT3 3, 71 67. sterling. 

//’ '; $vlv.e* is found in Chili, but the mines arc in general not 
prodnetife, except in the Goto de U spall ata, twenty-four 
'f.;%iks ; N, : W : ..:of the city- of Mendoza, on tile eastern side of 
the Andes, where an ore is worked winch yields about fifty 
marcs uf in every hundred pounds of or*?. In Peril 

there are ailvor mines along the w hole range of the Andes 
from Caxamami to the confines of the desert of Atacama : but 
the richest ore those, of Pasco, in the eleventh degree of lati- 
tude, which have belli worked since the year 1630. Here, as 
w ell as in other situations in Peru, the greatest part of the 
i'; ,fa.^b-4slbbtai».ed from ■ an ore called in the euuntiyj**cqft 
f whibh, wording to the analysis of Klaproth, is an intimate 
minute particles of native silver with brown oxide 
of iron, To form a just idea of the -enormous quantity of 
■ silver in some of these mountains, it is only necessary to 
state, that in the mines of Pasco the ore has been worked 
y witkmt intemission since the beginning of the seventeenth 
;6 t^ntnry, and that in twenty years preceding 1603 no less 
than 5,0(30,000 mares of silver bad been obtained from them* 
and that too without in any case sinking deeper than about 
■■-mymiy fathoms, while most of the mines do not exceed 
Ifefeen, fathoms in depth. The stratum of limestone in 
ore is contained lies exposed at the surface over 
on;ar<W of Ihfee miles by a mile and a half. The mines of 
>i ; : . Ghota "ifre ' .^^pwawetite. They uto situated in the 
'■ -ah elevation of 3 3,300 feet, where 
Mmmer descends every night to the 
freezing point/ The ore lies quite at the surface, m that in 
removing' ' the; ".turf • almost ‘-hi any place, over an extent of 
half a square league, portions of suifdiurot of silver and ii la- 
ments qf native ' silver may be met with iadhering to the 
•.. roots bfAtic' grass. The ore i» richer than that of Pasco, 
arid yielded on an average of twenty-eight years prior to 
/;;' : X60#, 07,193 marcs of silver annually. In the district of 
||;;^Anca # on the very borders t>f the Pacific,/ M lluanUjava, 
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all directions, and It is 

thousand excavations in it, some of . than; : wfrhih/lSO^tiqt. 
the top ; indeed the w ; orks^ ^havb^ 
fined to the higher pai*ts 'of ite. mopntiin 
more easily getting rid of the wafer, but an adit 
more than a mile and a quarter h.nig ^ 
has been constructed in enter id cai’ry off the water ftqiji 
the lower mines. There are rich veins of silver ‘inseverSl/ 
parts of New Granada, but no mims ihavo yet been j^id/ 
suftVciently productive to pay the expense of working them. 
The annual produce of silver from the •imnestjf' €hfii/'®0ru,. . 
Buenos Ayres, and Now Granada, is staled by Humlxd® to 
have been at the cwumteiu-eiiw'nt of tbo pnrgent eotmtry#> 
258,069 kilogrammes, which is equal to (>91,492 lbs. ift>y, 
and if* wo take the silver at only five shillings the ounce/ it 
gives a sum of 2,074,47 ii/ sterling/ The produce of ^ tint tmtiigs 
of Potosi are included in the returns from Buenos Ayres. • 

McRCURYVor Qm-cKSir.VKK, is found in many parts of tlu? 
.Andes, not in a pure and fluid state, hot, in combination with 
sulphur. Running that particular red ore of mercury called 
cinnabar. Near the village of Azognc, (the nam;: of 1 which 
means quicksilver,) north-west of Guehcn, the ore u fiaxivd 
in a quartz-ose sancktone, 4600 feet tludveotiiaifring /jbissJil 
Wood, and a&phaltuin' or mineral pitch, it is found in matiy 
parts of Perm but the most celebrated quicksilver, 

South Atnnruui were tlsose situated in the m^raitaiu Sahta 
Barbara, near the town <d“ GuaneaveVica/ v^ail they \vere 
accidentally destroyed. The rnovuitain is 12,3c 0 fret 'above' 
the level of the sea: the cipnabar occurs in the Ibrin tit 
layers and of veins in a sandstone, »itm>.fct as compact' .a.A 
pure quartz, thirteen feet thick, forming a «ulH>ntiaattvbe<l 
in a calcareous breccia, that is, a rock composed of tragmeufrj 
of limestone cemented tourdther, resting upon, or rather being 
a part of the extensive formation' of magnesian hmostqne, 
which, in this place, abounds in pecten^ and '^tdiub^/ 
Tlicse mines were worked by the Span lards as far back ax 
the year 1570, and from <loc umc n t h whk h '.hav^.'fooerr ; |Bgu*. 
larly kept:, it appears that they bad in general yielded; 
annually from 400,000 to (>00,000 : ib«;..df. quick-silver/ ah'd/ih; 
»oine years as much rs 1,050,000 lbs. But m ! 7 60, an 
ignorant ,snpcriiit<*mltmt, wishing to. mennm the prud^?, 
'caused the miners tAi work the masses whfrh had bgjep 
to support the roof, as is usually done in coal -min vs; 
sequencer of this was, that: when these pillars were, taken hway 
the roof* sunk low n to the floor of the mine, and closed it.; . 

Pi . ati n a is met with only in, the proymccs 'of 
Barbacoas, ii» the north -western part of/Cohimbit^/we^^bf 
the -sandstone mounta ins on the left, bank of the 
the same alluvium from w hich the chief part of the g 4 >kl of 
New Granada is obtained, but only in ibc form of gr:qw||'' 
for it has not been found united with any 
grains are usually small, lumps being very . : f* 
largest of those Intherto fimtj'd, ; which 
Museum at Madrid, weighs no. 

Coppif i: is; found in Pt;ru, anddx# vii' 

of all the metallic productions' of Ghilk The niiwi :^re 
chidlv in the nortliern provuicos <tf Goqninibo'aud €t^i|B|^'- 
but there are also some pfr-gibk^^aitte ' ' 

vincos, or rather in w hat ii- "usually 
the A raucunos. The average annual ' M0f 

Copper i& estimated at 14,(160, fiOb Ihs., and M is exp 
the V iiited States, Chins, 4he 'Bask: Judies,, " 
of Europe. 

Tin is also found in ChSi, and forms an arth»e 
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